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NEW  ZEALAND'S  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  1929 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

'Auckland,  May  20,  1930. — Detailed  statistics  of  the  imports  into  New 
Zealand  from  Canada  during  calendar  year  1929  are  now  available  and  show 
that  the  value  was  £4,794,715.  These  are  record  figures,  showing  an  advance 
of  £1,535,789  over  the  previous  year. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  perspective,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
total  imports  were  valued  at  £48,797,977 — an  advance  of  £3,911,711,  or  8-7 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  United  Kingdom  was  again  the  largest 
supplier,  imports  from  that  source  being  valued  at  £22,568,774  or  46-25  per 
cent  as  compared  with  47*43  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  The  United  States 
was  second  largest  supplier,  being  credited  with  £9,326,311,  or  19*11  per  cent 
as  against  18*28  in  1928.  For  the  first  time  Canada  took  third  place,  being 
credited  with  £4,794,715,  or  9*81  per  cent  as  compared  with  7*26  per  cent  in 
1928.  Australia  held  fourth  place  with  £3,258,612,  or  6*68  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  7*79  per  cent  in  1928.  Other  sources  of  supply  were  (percentages 
for  1928  being  placed  within  parentheses):  Dutch  East  Indies,  2*36  (2*23); 
Germany,  1*93  (2);  Ceylon,  1*88  (1*92);  India,  1*57  (1*74);  France,  1*49 
(1*83);  Japan,  1*28  (1*28);  and  Belgium,  1*16  (1-11). 
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IMPORTS  BY  CLASSES 

Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin.— 1929 ,  £130,434;  1928,  £100,296. 

The  most  important  commodity  included  in  this  class  is  potted  and  pre- 
served fish,  which  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £116,941  last  year  as 
compared  with  £105,060  in  1928,  an  increase  of  £11,755.  Imports  under  the 
general  heading  of  "  provisions  n.e.i."  increased  by  £4,037  to  the!  total  of 
£13,273. 

Foodstuffs  of  Vegetable  Origin.— 1929 ,  £220,333;  1928,  £162,231. 

The  outstanding  foodstuff  in  this  class  is  wheat  flour,  imports  of  which 
from  Canada  were  valued  at  £101,975,  an  increase  of  £3,332  over  the  previous 
year.  In  chocolate  confectionery  the  value  was  £36,688,  an  increase  of  £17,905. 
(The  total  imports  of  confectionery  of  all  classes  dropped  from  £269,099  in 
1928  to  £217,261  in  1929.) 

Canadian  apples  to  the  value  of  £15,164  came  to  New  Zealand  last  year, 
an  increase  of  £5,103  over  1928.  In  wheat  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada 
was  £31,906,  an  advance  of  £2,253;  those  of  canned  pears  declined  from  £2,344 
to  £600,  and  of  canned  peas  from  £4,472  to  £1,886.  These  declines  can  probably 
be  credited  to  the  increased  activity  of  domestic  canners. 

Beverages  (non-alcoholic)  .—1929,  £2,465;  1928,  £2,532. 

Only  two  commodities  are  included  under  this  classification,  chocolate  and 
fruit  juices.  Imports  of  chocolate  increased  from  £431  to  £1,268,  while  fruit 
juices  valued  at  £1,197  were  imported  as  against  £2,101  in  1928. 

Spirits  and  Alcoholic  Liquors.— 1929,  £173;  1928,  £138. 

The  imports  of  Canadian  ale,  beer,  porter,  etc.,  were  valued  at  £111  as 
compared  with  £101  in  1928,  and  of  flavouring  essences  at  £62  against  £35. 

Tobacco  and  Preparations.— 1929,  £55;  1928,  £192. 

The  only  items  under  this  heading  imported  during  last  year  were  cigarettes 
valued  at  £15,  and  cigars,  £40.  In  1928  cut  tobacco  to  the  value  of  £145  was 
imported;  no  imports  were  recorded  last  year. 

Live  Animals.— 1929,  £3,723;  1928,  £5,211. 

In  1928  quite  a  number  of  pure-bred  cattle  and  pigs  for  stud  purposes  were 
imported.    This  is  a  trade  subject  to  great  fluctuations. 

Animal  Substances  (not  Foodstuffs) .—1929,  £22,464;  1928,  £4,648. 

Only  one  item  is  included  under  this  classification  in  the  past  two  years, 
namely,  undressed  hides  and  skins  other  than  calf  skins,  cattle  hides,  opossum 
skins,  rabbit  skins,  and  sheep  skins. 

Vegetable  Substances  and  Unmanufactured  Fibres. — 1929,  £24,944;  1928, 
£22,764. 

The  growth  of  imports  under  this  heading  reported  in  the  survey  of  1928 
trade  has  been  well  maintained.  A  substantial  increase  (£6,686)  was  noted  in 
the  imports  of  wood-pulp;  and  while  Canada  even  now  is  getting  only  about 
28-5  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  the  percentage  is  gradually  increasing.  The 
imports  of  Canadian  alsike  seed  showed  a  decline  of  £3,686,  or  about  28-3  per 
cent. 

Apparel  and  Textiles.— 1929,  £487,270;  1928,  £372,367. 

This  classification  includes  furs,  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes,  floor  coverings, 
piece  goods,  etc.  The  most  important  increase  was  in  hosiery,  which  came  from 
Canada  to  the  value  of  £110,402'  as  against  £52,125  in  1928,  an  increase  of 
£58,277,  or  over  110  per  cent.  (It  should  be  pointed  out  further  that  imports 
in  1929  exceeded  those  of  1927  by  £24,841.)  This  remarkable  growth  shows  at 
once  the  favour  with  which  Canadian  hosiery  is  received  on  the  New  Zealand 
market,  more  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  the  total  imports  dropped 
from  £519,141  in  1928  to  £509,529  in  1929.  The  imports  of  furs  made  up  into 
apparel  declined  from  £2,865  to  £325.   As  against  this,  the  imports  of  hats  and 
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caps  increased  from  £534  to  £2,445.  Imports  of  children's  boots  and  shoes 
increased  from,  £8,172  to  £10,274.  Gum  boots  were  brought  in  in  greater 
volume;  the  value  was  £67,379  as  compared  with  £65,867  in  the  previous  year. 
Leather  boots  and  shoes  were  shipped  in  smaller  quantities — £14,293  against 
£22,167.  On  the  other  hand,  rubber  and  canvas  boots  and  shoes  to  the  value 
of  £154,093  came  from  Canada  in  1929,  the  value  for  the  previous  year  being 
£96,555— an  increase  of  £58,348.  Purchases  of  slippers  and  other  footwear 
dropped  from  £10,326  to  £3,405.  Rubber  heels,  soles  and  knobs  showed  a  satis- 
factory increase  (from  £3,971  to  £5,708),  while  imports  of  Canadian  grindery 
not  elsewhere  included  more  than  trebled  (£1,895  to  £6,298).  The  imports  of 
linoleums  and  oilcloth  dropped  from  £5,809  to  £2,452,  while  carpets,  mats,  and 
similar  floor  coverings  increased  from  £11,595  to  £12,952. 

Oils,  Fats,  and  W axes.— 1929,  £2,072;  1928,  £1,158. 

The  increase  in  imports  of  oils,  fats,  and  waxes  was  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  increase  in  the  purchases  of  wood  naphtha  (from  £743  to  £1,154). 

Paints  and  Varnishes.— 1929,  £2,228;  1928,  £1,180. 

The  tendency  during  recent  years  has  been  towards  a  gradual  reduction 
in  imports  of  paints  and  varnishes  due  to  greater  volume  and  improved  quality 
in  the  domestic  production.  Canada  shared  in  the  increased  imports  in  1929, 
the  principal  items  affected  being  ready-mixed  paints  (from  £608  to  £1,009) 
and  varnishes  and  lacquers  (from  £365  to  £725). 

Stones  and  Minerals  used  Industrially.— 1929,  £132;  1928,  £157. 
The  only  imports  recorded  under  this  heading  were  oil  grindstones,  whet- 
stones, and  other  dressed  and  polished  stones. 

Metals,  unmanufactured,  partly  manufactured,  and  Ores. — 1929,  £80,071; 
1928,  £79,576. 

The  principal  commodity  included  under  this  heading  is  iron  and  steel, 
bars,  bolts,  and  rods.  This  showed  a  fall  in  value  which  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  importation  of  iron  pigs,  bars,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  £2,549,  against  nil 
in  1928. 

Metal  Manufactures,  other  than  Machinery  and  Machines. — 1929,  £357,396; 
1928,  £316,028. 

The  imports  of  bolts  and  nuts  were  almost  the  same  in  1929  as  in  1928 
(£6,361  and  £6,540  respectively).  Copper  plate  and  sheet  showed  practically 
no  change  (£5,990  in  1928;  £6,086  in  1928).  Imports  of  fencing  staples  dropped 
slightly  from  £15,826  to  £14,612.  Wrought  iron  pipes  and  fittings  showed  a 
considerable  increase,  from  £59,979  to  £68,724.  Measuring  meters,  including 
electric  meters,  increased  from  £10,726  to  £26,314.  The  value  of  the  nails  over 
1  inch  in  length  (other  than  copper,  brass,  and  composition)  imported  was 
£14,102  as  compared  with  £18,973  in  1928.  Imports  of  tinware  n.e.i.  dropped 
from  £9,978  to  £5,260.  The  value  of  tools  and  similar  implements  showed  quite 
a  satisfactory  growth  (from  £23,962  to  £33,944).  Barbed  fencing  wire  to  the 
value  of  £20,045  came  to  New  Zealand  last  year,  as  compared  with  £19,149  in 
1928.  As,  however,  the  total  imports  increased,  the  larger  volume  of  purchases 
in  Canada  was  barely  enough  to  maintain  the  share  of  the  trade  enjoyed  last 
year.  With  regard  to  plain  fencing  wire,  Canadian  shipments  fell  from  £54,996 
to  £49,073.  However,  the  total  imports  fell  considerably,  and  Canada's  per- 
centage was  slightly  greater  than  in  1928.  Imports  of  Canadian  iron  wire  n.e.i. 
increased  from  £33,947  to  £42,560.  Articles  of  hardware,  hollow-ware,  and 
similar  lines  of  Canadian  origjn  not  specified  in  the  detailed  return  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  £42,833  as  compared  with  £29,482  in  1928. 

9958— 
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Machinery  and  Machines. —1929,  £305,857;  1928,  £254,213. 

A  fairly  substantial  increase  is  noted  under  this  classification,  the  principal 
commodities  affected  'being  cultivators,  mowers,  disc  harrows,  batteries  and  cells, 
insulated  wire  and  cable,  various  electric  appliances,  metal  and  wood  working 
machinery.  The  most  important  decreases  were  in  threshing  machines  and 
electric  generators  and  motors. 

Purchases  of  Canadian  cultivators  increased  from  £4,723  to  £11,175,  or 
£6,452.  Mowers  showed  an  increase  of  £3,869,  the  1929  imports  amounting  to 
£10,589.  Disc  harrows  valued  at  £3,576  were  imported  as  against  £501  in  1928. 
Hay  rakes  and  tedders  increased  from  £1,670  to  £4,370.  Drills,  sowers  and 
fertilizers  valued  at  £4,628  were  imported,  the  1928  figure  being  £3,931. 
Threshing  machines  showed  a  decline  of  £4,581  to  the  1929  value  of  £2,491. 
Reapers  and  binders  also  decreased  somewhat  (from  £5,212  to  £4,366).  Agri- 
cultural machinery  n.e.i.  to  the  value  of  £17,543  was  brought  in,  as  against 
£17,363  in  1928.  Vacuum  cleaners,  which  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  1928, 
came  in  slightly  increased  quantities  in  1929,  the  values  being  £26,328  for  1929 
and  £24,822  for  1928.  Electric  batteries  and  cells  (including  storage  batteries) 
to  the  value  of  £51,020  came  from  Canada  last  year  as  compared  with  £47,730 
in  1928.  Electric  generators  and  motors  dropped  from  £12,466  in  1928  to  £9,203 
in  1929.  Insulated  wire  and  cable  to  the  value  of  £8,304  was  imported  last  year, 
an  increase  of  £3,434.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  a  growth  of  £6,743  in  the  purchases 
of  apparatus  for  use  with  telephones  and  telegraphs,  the  1929  value  was  £8,273. 
The  imports  of  radio  receiving  sets  more  than  doubled,  the  figures  being  £6,600 
in  1929  and  £3,166  in  1928.  A  substantial  market  for  radio  sets  exists  in  New 
Zealand,  but  Canadian  prices  have  been,  on  the  whole,  too  high  to  secure  any 
volume  of  trade.  Electric  appliances  not  specified  in  the  returns,  but  including 
electric  stoves  and  ranges,  to  the  value  of  £79,865  were  imported  in  1929,  an 
increase  of  £12,596  over  the  previous  year.  The  imports  of  metal-working 
machinery  in  1928  were  valued  at  £275;  in  1929  the  figure  was  £8,295.  The 
purchases  of  wood-working  machinery  increased  from  £1,833  to  £5,996  in  1929. 

Indiarubber  (excluding  Tires);  Leather  and  Manufactures. — 1929,  £64,247; 
1928,  £60,147. 

The  principal  commodities  included  in  this  group  are  hose  and  tubing  of 
rulbber  or  canvas,  which  in  1929  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £19,592  as 
against  £17,906  in  1928;  belting  other  than  leather  (£22,968  in  1929,  an  increase 
of  £3,384) ;  sole  leather  in  bends  of  under  14  pounds,  dropped  from  £12,349  in 
1928  to  £9,939  in  1929;  sole  leather  in  bends  of  14  pounds  or  over  (from  £2,598 
to  £1,689) ;  japanned  or  enamelled  leather  (from  £2,178  to  £2,124) ;  and  leather 
unenumerated  (from  £2,124  to  £3,578). 

Timber  and  Manufactures.— 1929,  £120,077;  1928,  £109,694. 

While  an  increase  is  noted  here,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  value  of 
imports  from  Canada  up  to  the  level  of  1927  (£130,880).  Rough  sawn  cedar 
fell  from  £5,549  to  £4,729,  while  rough  sawn  Douglas  fir  increased  from  £32,526 
to  £36,403.  Rough  sawn  hemlock  was  practically  stationary  (£4,707  in  1928  and 
£4,477  in  1929).  With  regard  to  the  sawn  dressed  lumber,  Douglas  fir  dropped 
from  £5,204  in  1928  to  £4,343  in  1929;  hemlock  dropped  from  £20,172  to  £18,783; 
while  sawn  dressed  tim[ber  for  butter  boxes  and  cheese  crates  increased  from 
£3,619  to  £11,877.  Doors  and  sashes  fell  from  £4,057  to  £2,724;  and  furniture 
from  £8,292  to  £7,456.  Veneers  and  plywoods  increased  from  £7,012  to  £9,289; 
woodenware  n.e.i.  from  £8,943  to  £10,287. 

Earthenware,  Glassware,  etc.— 1929,  £25,529;  1928,  £23,469. 

This  classification  includes  glass  bottles,  glassware,  n.e.i.,  lenses,  mirrors,  lime 
and  plaster  of  paris.  The  outstanding  features  of  the  statistics  under  this 
heading  are  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  plaster  of  paris,  from  £17,178  to 
£20,654,  and  the  decrease  in  purchases  of  glass  bottles  from  £3,009  to  £1,838  in 
1929. 
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Paper  and  Stationery .—1929 ,  £453,868;  1928,  £394,181. 

A  substantial  increase  in  imports  of  paper  and  stationery  is  observed.  Card- 
board, pasteboard,  etc.,  showed  an  increase  from  £13,890  to  £15,708;  paper- 
hangings  from  £9,695  to  £10,420;  and  newsprint  from  £267,814  to  £319,014. 
There  was  little  change  in  the  imports  of  printing  paper,  n.e.i.  (1928,  £17,241; 
1929.  £17,910).  Wrapping  paper  also  exhibited  little  change,  £46,175  in  1928  and 
£46,217  in  1929.  Imports  of  wrapping  paper  for  orchardists'  use  were  valued  at 
£7,617  in  1928  and  at  £10,086  in  1929.  Books,  papers  and  music  changed  very 
little.  £2.423  in  1928  and  £2,101  in  1929.  Playing  cards  dropped  from  £3,783 
in  1928  to  £2,577  in  1929.    Stationery  n.e.i.  showed  an  increase  from  £5,459  in 

1928  to  £8,052  in  1929. 

Jewellery,  Timepieces  and  Fancy  Goods.— 1929,  £2,581;  1928,  £2,928. 
The  item  of  importance  in  this  classification  is  fancy  goods  and  toys,  which 
were  imported  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £2,685  in  1928  and  £2,307  in  1929. 

Optical,  Surgical  and  Scientific  Appliances.— 1929,  £4,864;  1928,  £2,437. 
The  only  commoditv  which  was  imported  in  any  appreciable  quantity  was 
opticians'  materials,  £1,936  in  1928  and  £4,556  in  1929. 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  etc.— 1929,  £26,876;  1928,  £26,187. 

Acetic  acid  imports  remained  practically  stationary  (£2,495  in  1928  and 
£2,519  in  1929).  The  same  applies  to  calcium  carbide  (£10,384  in  1929  as 
against  £10,975  in  1928).  Drugs,  druggists'  sundries  and  medicinal  preparations, 
unenumerated,  to  the  value  of  £5,579  were  imported  in  1929,  while  the  corre- 
sponding figure  for  1928  was  £3,957.  Imports  of  perfumery  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions dropped  from  £7,375  in  1928  to  £6,730  in  1929. 

Miscellaneous  (including  Vehicles) .—1929,  £2,457,055;  1928,  £1,296,192. 

The  outstanding  item  in  the  import  trade  is  passenger  motor  vehicles,  other 
than  buses,  which  came  from  Canada  in  1929  to  the  value  of  £1,303,769  against 
£535.637,  while  chassis  for  passenger  vehicles  imported  are  credited  with  £32,041 
as  against  £22,319.  Lorries,  trucks,  vans  and  buses  to  the  value  of  £64,770 
were  entered  as  against  £17,614  for  1928;  and  chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  vans, 
etc.,  to  the  value  of  £173,216  compared  with  £17,802.  The  purchases  of  motor 
tires  also  increased  appreciably  £754,697  against  £595,025.  Imports  of  bicycles 
and  tricycles  more  than  doubled— £3,029  in  1928  and  £6,730  in  1929.  Parts  of 
motor  vehicles  showed  a  decrease  from  £38,800  to  £28,945.  Plaster  wallboard 
sheets  showed  little  variation,  imports  in  1928  being  valued  at  £20,904  and  in 

1929  at  £21,064.  The  imports  of  pianos  (including  player  pianos)  showed  con- 
siderable expansion,  from  £24,172  to  £43,559.  Repair  outfits  for  motor  tires 
increased  from  £1,484  to  £2,904.  Imports  of  roofing  materials  n.e.i.  showed  a 
slight  decrease  from  £1,809  to  £1,405. 

SUMMARY 

The  year  under  review  has  shown  particularly  good  progress  in  Canadian 
exports  to  New  Zealand,  and  a  new  high  total  has  been  established  both  in 
volume  of  trade  and  in  percentage.  The  expansion  in  the  motor  trade  has 
materially  contributed  to  the  growth.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  a 
general  increase  in  trade  involving  a  variety  of  commodities.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  growth  which  was  evident  in  1929  will  continue  during  1930.  New  Zealand 
has,  however,  been  suffering  from  unemployment,  and  rigid  economy  is  being 
urged  until  economic  conditions  become  more  normal.  This  will  probably  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  purchases  overseas. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  obtain  full  details  of  the  imports 
into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  during  1929  may  obtain  full  particulars  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  28,  1930. — The  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
first  nine  months  (July  to  March)  of  the  fiscal  year  are  shown  as  follows: — 


Imports  of  merchandise   £106,940,379 

Exports  of  merchandise   73,389,604 

Excess  of  imports   £  33,550,775 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie   £  24,535,437 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie   201,670 

Excess  of  exports   £  24,333,767 


Compared  with  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  last  year,  the  imports  of 
merchandise  declined  by  £1,244,206  and  exports  by  £17,570,811.  The  principal 
decreases  in  imports  were  in  motor  chassis  and  parts,  metal  manufactures  and 
machinery,  silk  and  woollen  piece  goods,  player  pianos,  and  corn  and  flour  sacks, 
while  paper  pulp,  canned  fish,  timber,  and  paper  are  among  commodities  of 
interest  to  Canadian  export  trade  in  which  substantial  increases  are  shown. 

Banking  and  other  financial  authorities  consider  that  while,  during  the 
present  general  depression,  incomes  from  wages  and  property  have  diminished  in 
keeping  with  the  falling  off  in  trade,  the  output  of  secondary  industries  has  been 
fairly  well  maintained,  though  production  and  distribution  costs  are  higher  than 
in  other  countries.  It  is  also  considered  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  any 
definite  improvement  in  general  trading  conditions  until  the  prices  of  imports  fall 
with  some  internal  adjustment  of  incomes,  production  and  values.  Favourable 
factors  in  the  position  are  the  better  prices  now  prevailing  for  wool,  and  the  great 
improvement  in  harvest  prospects  following  on  the  beneficial  rains  which  have 
fallen  during  the  past  few  weeks  over  all  the  States.  Nominally,  the  exchange 
situation  remains  unaltered  from  the  figures  ruling  a  month  ago,  and,  inde- 
pendent of  the  banks,  exporters  are  in  this  connection  continuing  to  make  fine 
exchange  profits  on  the  realization  of  their  shipments  in  England. 

In  a  press  report  it  is  stated  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  recently 
rejected  the  offer  of  a  New  York  loan  of  £20,000,000  as  the  terms  were  not 
attractive  and  negotiations  did  not  proceed  further.  The  city  of  Brisbane  (the 
capital  of  Queensland)  has  raised  a  £1,000,000  loan  in  New  York.  The  interest 
rate  is  6  per  cent  with  a  currency  of  twenty  years.  The  issue  price  was  £92  5s. 
but  the  existing  exchange  will  net  the  city  about  £98. 

Customs  revenue  for  April  amounted  to  £2.640,548  as  compared  with  the 
record  collections  from  this  source  of  £4,729,956  in  March.  The  customs  collec- 
tions for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  are  now  £37,016,925,  or 
£104,026  in  excess  of  the  budget  estimate.  Owing,  however,  to  the  recent  procla- 
mations prohibiting  the  entry  into  Australia  of  certain  goods,  and  imposing  a 
surtax  of  50  per  cent  on  other  imports,  the  effects  of  which  are  now  being  felt, 
it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  probably  £1,000,000  or  £1,500,000 
in  revenue  from  this  source  for  this  financial  year. 

Postal  revenue  (including  telegraph  and  telephone)  for  the  ten  months  at 
£11,189,109  is  £636,078  above  that  received  for  the  same  period  last  year,  but  is 
£360,891  below  the  estimate. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — During  the  last  month  the  agricultural  outlook  has  greatly  improved 
through  good  rains — the  best  for  several  years — having  fallen  throughout  the 
wheat  belts  and  pastoral  areas,  and  farmers  are  proceeding  rapidly  with  seeding 
operations.    If  good  spring  rains  are  experienced,  the  indications  are  that. 
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owing  to  the  increased  acreage  being  cultivated,  a  record  wheat  harvest  may  be 
garnered.  With  heavy  accumulated  stocks  in  North  America,  and  prospects  for 
the  coming  harvest  being,  so  far,  favourable,  Australian  shippers  and  growers 
of  wheat  are  somewhat  apprensive  of  being  compelled  to  accept  lower  prices 
for  the  1930  crop. 

At  this  date  nothing  definite  has  been  arranged  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  interested  State  Governments  in  respect  to  the  proposed  compulsory  wheat 
pool  under  which  growers  would  be  assured  of  a  payment  for  their  wheat  at 
the  rate  of  four  shillings  (97  cents)  per  bushel  when  delivered  at  the  nearest 
railway  station.  It  is  understood  that  in  each  wheat-exporting  state  a  plebiscite 
of  wheat  growers  will  shortly  be  taken  to  decide  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the 
scheme. 

Wheat  exports  are  limited  at  this  period,  the  quantity  moving  being  to  a 
great  extent  restricted  owing  to  shippers  being  unable  to  arrange  cargo  space. 
March,  April  and  May  are  always  difficult  months  to  obtain  wheat  space  as  the 
freight  rate  on  wheat  is  not  attractive  as  compared  with  fruit,  wool  and  mutton, 
but  this  year  conditions  have  been  accentuated  by  a  shortage  of  vessels,  hence 
there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  increased  business  in  Australian  wheat  during  the 
next  month  or  two. 

To-day's  nominal  price  on  the  basis  of  a  bushel  of  60  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer 
at  principal  ports  is  4s.  9^d.  ($1.17). 

Flour. — Exports  of  Australian  flour  are  at  the  moment  negligible.  The  few 
oversea  orders  offering  could  not  be  executed  owing  to  no  freight  being  available, 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate  relief  in  sight  as  freight  space  is 
difficult  to  obtain  for  June  and  July  shipments.  To-day's  prices  for  standard 
quality  flour,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.o.b.  steamer  main  Australian  ports  are: — 

Packed  in  sacks  of  140  or  150  lbs.  gross   £9    0  0  ($43.80) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  of  98  lbs.  gross   £9    5  0  ($45.02) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  lbs.  gross   £9  15  0  ($47.45) 

REVIEW   OF  AUSTRALIAN   TRADE,  192829 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
VI.   Importations  of  Interest  to  Canada — Concluded 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  FUR  APPAREL  AND  FUR  SiKINS 

By  reason  of  exceedingly  high  customs  duties,  the  manufacture  of  fur 
apparel — from  native  and  imported  skins — is  now  an  industry  of  considerable 
importance  in  Australia.  The  dyeing  and  dressing  of  raw  furred  skins  of 
domestic  and  oversea  origin  has  also  made  considerable  progress.  Some  Cana- 
dian dealers  in  raw  skins  have  recently  given  careful  attention  to  the  grading 
of  skins  desired  by  the  Australian  market.  With  other  lines  of  goods  of  what 
is  termed  the  luxury  class,  there  has  been  a  marked  depression  in  the  fur 
apparel  industry,  and  forced  realization,  through  auction  sales  in  principal 
Australian  cities,  has  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  recent  months.  Importa- 
tions of  fur  models,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  constitute 
the  leading  oversea  trade,  though  minor  articles  of  fur  trimmings  also  enter  into 
this  classification.  Expert  dyeing  and  dressing  of  rabbit  skins — sold  under 
many  appellations — from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  mainly  com- 
prise Australian  importations  of  dressed  skins. 
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The  imports  of  fur  apparel  and  fur  skins  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  are 
thus  tabulated: — 


Fur  Apparel — - 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

China  

France  

Germany  

Russia  

United  States  

Other  countries  

Fur  Skins  (Dressed  or  Prepared)- 


Canada  

Belgium  

China  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Russia  , 

United  States.  . 
Other  countries. 


1927-28 

1928-29 

f  87,164 

£  88,002 

60,461 

71,009 

1,049 

1,050 

1,292 

1,221 

6,724 

3,424 

10,707 

7,323 

2,698 

610 

2.860 

2,518 

1,373 

847 

£652.584 

£365,132 

157,459 

121.241 

4.336 

4:017 

36,761 

40,098 

20,507 

17.575 

263.413 

70,118 

115.221 

71.556 

1.261 

1.069 

18.999 

26,384 

31,333 

9.836 

3.294 

3:238 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,  ETC. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen, 
and  artificial  silk  piece  goods,  on  which  there  is  a  substantial  tariff  preference 
over  importations  from  all  other  countries  (including  Canada).  Silk  piece 
goods  are  mostly  supplied  by  Japan,  from  which  imports  to  the  value  of 
£3,020,495  were  received  out  of  a  total  of  £4,731,437  in  1928-29,  the  values  from 
other  countries  being:  France,  £551,390;  Switzerland,  £516,089;  United  States, 
£161,251;  Italy,  £143,887;  Germany,  £20,903;  and  China,  £18,679. 

Under  the  trade  agreement,  textile  gloves  made  in  Canada  are  admitted  into 
Australia  under  the  British  preferential  rate  of  duty — i.e.  duty  free — whereas 
those  from  foreign  countries  are  dutiable  at  27?  per  cent.  Despite  this  prefer- 
ence, imports  from  Canada  in  1928-29  were  valued  at  only  £40,403  as  against 
£195,962  from  Germany,  £49,285  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £17,129  from 
Czechoslovakia,  and  £13,929  from  France. 

Fostered  by  high  customs  duties,  and  ordinary  importing  charges  on  similar 
'goods,  Australian  textile  industries  have  made  substantial  progress  in  recent 
years.  There  are  many  large  installations  of  up-to-date  plants,  to  some  extent 
branches  of  British  factories.  The  most  marked  feature  in  1929  has  been  the 
•establishment  of  additional  hosiery  mills — specializing  in  silk  and  artificial 
Bilk  goods — some  of  which  have  Canadian  connections,  thus  tending  towards 
fierce  competition  between  domestic  and  imported  hosiery  in  a  market  limited 
to  less  than  6i  million  people.  The  production  of  woollen  and  knitted  goods — 
of  varied  character — by  Australian  mills  has  caused  a  considerable  reduction 
in  importations. 

The  chief  items  of  Canadian  dry  goods  imported  into  Australia  in  1928-29 
comprised  corsets,  £5,101;  silk  hosiery,  £3,830;  silk  gloves,  £40,403;  other 
gloves,  £245;  hats  and  caps,  £186;  fur  apparel,  £1,050;  other  apparel,  £1,783; 
textile  articles,  £6,756;  cosies  and  cushions,  £206;  carpets,  £1,325;  carriage 
mats,  £669;  canvas  and  duck,  £555;  knitted  cottons,  £886;  felts  for  paper 
making  machines,  £4,906;  blankets  of  rubber  or  wool  for  printing  machines, 
£4,614;  and  woollen  and  other  piece  goods,  £2,880. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  CARBIDE  OF  CALCIUM 

Trade  figures  covering  the  last  three  years  disclose  little  variation  in  the 
importations  of  carbide  of  calcium  into  Australia.    Canadian  carbide — which 
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has  excellent  representation — continues  to  enjoy  its  quality  reputation.  At  one 
period  carbide  from  Norway  and  Sweden  held  the  bulk  of  the  business,  but 
more  recently  the  quality  of  the  Tasmanian  product  has  improved  and  hence 
the  bulk  of  Australian  requirements  are  now  obtained  within  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  imports  for  the  last  two  years  were: — 


1927-28  1928-29 

Carbide  of  Calcium —  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Total  imports   25.828  £24.152  30,416  £28,091 

Canada   6.383  6.085  8,250  7,869 

Germany   200  220  175  163 

Xorway   10.999  10.407  12.095  11,219 

Sweden   7.920  7,161  9,498  8,432 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Importations  of  cement  into  Australia  show  little  variation  in  recent  years. 
The  extensive  Australian  cement  industries  can  readily  supply  all  domestic 
requirements.  When  cement  is  imported  it  is  generally  shipped  at  a  low  ballast 
rate  of  freight  on  steamers  coming  to  Australia  seeking  outward  loading.  Except 
to  outlying  ports,  to  which  coastal  freights  are  high,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
any  marked  demand  arising  for  oversea  production.  The  importations  into 
Australia  in  1927-28  and  1928-29  were:— 


1927-28  1928-29 

Portland  Cement — ■  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Total  imports   453.921  £73.692  430.443  £69,632 

Umited  Kingdom   387.512  60.261  366,839  54,752 

Belgium   9.859  1,299  6.337  942 

France   5.961  1.314  15,304  3,537 

Germany   33.255  3.892  20,745  2,355 

Philippine  Islands   1.732  380  •       619  136 

United  States   15,511  6,504  19,002  7,764 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  PLASTER  OF  PARIS 

The  importation  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  comparatively  unimportant  and 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  specifications  of  architects  which  call  for  old  well- 
established  brands.  The  little  Canadian  plaster  of  Paris  imported  has  an  excel- 
lent reputation  for  quality  and  colour.  Australian  plaster  has  improved  in 
quality  and  enters  largely  into  domestic  manufacture  of  fibrous-cement  boards 
and  also  for  ordinary  buildings.  Ocean  freight  has  an  important  bearing  on 
importations.    The  importations  into  Australia  in  1927-28  and  1928-29  were:  — 


1927-28  1928-29 

Plaster  of  Paris—  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Total  imports  *  71,833  £25.479  84.167  £31,130 

United  Kingdom   6.871  3.779  11.150  5,573 

Canada   3.483  1.277  4.350  1,842 

France   S.642  2,412  7,839  1,961 

Germany   16,179  2.907  17,389  3,122 

Italv   578  296                 838  317 

United  States   35.680  14,759  42,342  18,123 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  ENGINE'S  AND  LOCOMOTIVES 

As  in  other  countries,  engines  of  domestic  and  oversea  manufacture  sold  in 
Australia  are  divided  into  three  general  classifications  of  steam,  oil,  and  gaso- 
lene. While  these  engines  are  manufactured  in  Australia  by  old-established 
engineering  firms,  and  more  recently  by  branch  plants  of  British  companies, 
yet  the  importation  of  special  types  of  engines  continues  in  considerable  volume. 
The  demand  for  locomotives  for  state-owned  railway  systems  varies  from  year 
to  year,  though  the  majority  in  use  are  made  in  Australia.    The  imports  of 
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tractors  (duty-free  to  all  countries)  are  responsible  for  large  figures.  The 
imports  of  engines,  according  to  classification,  are  shown  thus: — 


Engines 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Aeroplane,  imported  separately.  .  . 

£  57,276 

£  29,397 

—  £  27,879 

Fire  

6,005 

12,923 

+  6,918 

48,496 

21,674 

—  26,822 

Diesel-type  

111,094 

90,320 

—  20,774 

172,620 

208,561 

+  35,941 

104,347 

—  197,291 

114,418 

145,402 

+  30,984 

23,019 

25,093 

+  2,074 

,    ,  .  174.897 

75,060 

-  99,837 

20.685 

23.455 

+    •  2,770 

30,505 

19,170 

-  11,335 

49,476 

36,856 

-  12,620 

163,578 

331,491 

+  167,913 

20,476 

15,573 

-  4,903 

836,034 

-  96,591 

,      ,  87,598 

35,063 

-  52,535 

£2,314,406 

£2,010,419 

-£304,087 

IMPORTS  OF  ENGINES  FROM  UNITED  KINGDOM,  UNITED  STATES,  AND  CANADA 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  of  the  engines  imported  into  Australia  in 
1928-29  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  the  imports  from  which, 
together  with  the  extent  to  which  Canada  participated  in  the  trade,  are  sub- 
mitted thus: — 


From 

From 

United 

United 

From 

Engines 

Kingdom 

States 

Canada 

 £  28.812 

£  365 

Fire  

  9,937 

2.986 

Gas  

  19.049 

2.475 

  53,175 

15,011 

Kerosene  and  petrol  

 117.111 

82.613 

£  1,578 

  29.768 

59.875 

  33.444 

95.483 

13,388 

  14,085 

10,668 

2 

  68,865 

102 

7 

  22.716 

703 

  18.091 

1.074 

  3,138 

33,300 

  2,265 

325,673 

'  '78 

  13,572 

10 

  53,645 

723.574 

5,23  i 

  29,558 

4,032 

1,304 

£517,231 

£1,357,944 

£21,588 

In  1927-28  the  imports  of  engines  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £27,034, 
hence  the  imports  decreased  by  £5,446. 

MACHINERY,   METAL   MANUFACTURES,   HARDWARE,   ETC.,   FROM  CANADA 

The  appended  schedule  covering  lines  of  metal  and  other  manufactures 
imported  from  Canada  into  Australia  in  1927-28  and  1928-29  is  submitted  for 
the  information  of  manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  items  illustrate  the 
variety  in  the  output  of  Canadian  industries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  electrical  goods,  and  metal  work:  — 
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1927-28  1928-29 

Condensers  and  coils   ....  £  109 

Cream  separators   £  1,035  5,006 

Batteries   6,359  11,796 

Dynamo  electric  machines   7,560  5,446 

Electric  fittings,  metal   944  825 

Electric  cooking  and  heating  appliances   14,456  20,694 

Electric  lamps   294  172 

Electric  lighting  plant     265 

Electric  recording  instruments   15,825  17,553 

Electric  regulating  apparatus   5,318  3,365 

Electric  static  transformers   8  91 

Electric  telephones   8  .... 

Electric  vacuum  tubes   145  .... 

Electric  wireless  receiving  sets   794  188 

Electric  smoothing  irons   1,992  525 

Electric  appliances,  n.e.i   7,604  6,284 

Metal-working  machines   34,840  260 

Steam  traps   40  71 

Spark  plugs   16,242  30,259 

Motive-power  machinery,  n.e.i   16,636  19,971 

Paper-working  machinery   79  .... 

Road-making  machines   ....  653 

Roller  bearings   3,231  1,823 

Sawing  machines   ....  103 

Saw  blades   ....  53 

Sheep-shearing  machines   145  .... 

Knitting  machines   8,725  10,814 

Textile  machines,  other   199  248 

Typewriters   1.043  77 

Weighing  machines   789  4,832 

Woodworking  machines   66  .... 

Machinery,  n.e.i   2,951  2.803 

Alloys   1,071  2,424 

Aluminium  blocks,  sheet,  etc   10,661  2,220 

Aluminium  cooking  utensils   1,675  1,648 

Antimony   ....  12 

Bolts  and  nuts   5,531  6,845 

Rivets   178  327 

Screws   33  44 

Screws,  with  nuts   314  784 

Brasswork,  etc   2,631  2,016 

Chain,  metal   2,984  3,024 

Cordage,  metal   471  .... 

Enamelled  kitchen-ware   70  131 

Eyelets   1  14 

Hinges   118  114 

Iron  and  steel,  bar,  rod,  hoop,  etc   715  162 

Iron  and  steel  wire   14,564  16,125 

Lamps  and  lampware   5,899  24,995 

Leaf  and  foil   1,961  530 

Locks   293  30 

Malleable  iron  castings   2,958  2,899 

Nails  and  tacks   4,744  5,156 

•Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings  (wrought)   37,616  85,439 

Water  bore-casings   984  734 

Grinding  wheels  and  abrasives   559  567 

Cutlery   57,631  82,134 

Tools  of  trade   3,943  7,037 

Vacuum  cleaners   15,469  8,864 

Metal  manufactures,  n.e.i   14,393  16,925 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS,  CEREALS,  ETC.,  FROM  CANADA 

Exclusive  of  canned  fish,  Australian  imports  of  primary  food  products — of 
which  the  Commonwealth  is  a  large  producer  and  exporter — are  comparatively 
limited.  Australia  and  Canada  compete  in  the  world's  markets  in  cereals,  flour, 
meats,  fruit,  etc.,  hence,  unless  under  unfavourable  climatic  conditions,  the 
trade  is  unlikely  to  expand.  The  total  value  of  the  importations  from  Canada 
under  this  classification  in  1928-29  was  £14,890,  the  principal  items  being  con- 
fectionery, £3,960;  cocoa  mass,  paste  or  slab,  £3,697;  fruit  juices,  £1,912; 
spices,  £1,505;  canned  meats  and  vegetables,  £1,571;  sausage  casings,  £400; 
mustard,  £439;  flour,  £273;  and  whisky,  £770. 
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AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTS   OF  DRUGS   AND  CHEMICALS 

The  total  Australian  imports  of  drugs  and  chemicals  in  1928-29  were  valued 
at  £5,213,338,  of  which  Canada  participated  to  the  extent  of  £21,844  in  com- 
parison with  £15,920  in  1927-28.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada  under 
this  classification  in  1928-29  were:-- 

Acetone  

Acids  

Bacteriological  sera  

Cyanide  of  potassium  

Crude  drugs  

Proprietary  medicines  

Drugs  and  preparations,  n.e.i  

Insecticides  

Naphtha  

Toilet  preparations  

Essences  

Chemicals,  n.e.i  


MISCELLANEOUS  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  IN  1928-29 

Amongst  other  goods  and  products  imported  from  Canada  during  1928-29, 
which  indicate  the  diversified  character  of  Dominion  trade  with  Australia,  are 
live  animals  (£8,159) ;  hides  and  skins  (£12,776) ;  fibres,  seeds,  and  other  vege- 
table substances  (£4,297);  oils  (£867);  paints  and  colours  (£1,485);  electrical 
insulators  (£1,893) ;  transfers  (£1,042) ;  articles  for  games  (£2,757) ;  fancy 
goods  (£760);  toys  (£601);  watches  and  jewellery  (£1,156);  gramaphones 
(£1,329) ;  articles  of  celluloid  (£813) ;  goods  packed  for  household  use  (£14,736) ; 
brushware  (£175);  asbestos  and  other  packing  (£358);  soap  (£1,111);  wall 
and  ceiling  parts  (£3,873) ;  personal  and  household  effects  (£979) ;  cinemato- 
graph films  (£298);  unspecified  articles  (£4,121);  and  smaller  values  in  animal 
fats,  wooden  matches,  and  ores  and  clays. 
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CONGRESS  OF  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  June  12,  1930. — There  has  just  been  held  in  London  the  Twelfth 
Triennial  Congress  organized  by  the  Federation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  meeting,  which  lasted  six  days,  was  held  in  the  his- 
toric Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  opening  ceremony  was  performed 
by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  congress  was,  as  usual,  attended  by  delegates  representing  chambers 
of  commerce  and  similar  organizations  in  every  section  of  the  dominions, 
colonies,  and  dependencies.  The  representation  was  unusually  large,  because 
the  event,  practically  synchronizing  with  the  holding  of  the  Imperial  Press  Con- 
ference in  London,  was  attended  by  many  delegates  associated  with  the  press 
as  well  as  by  the  appointees  of  the  chambers  of  commerce.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  Canada,  whose  joint  representatives,  official  and 
honorary,  numbered  no  less  than  sixty. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  congress  would  be  the  most  important  and 
momentous  in  the  history  of  the  federation,  in  view  of  the  present  situation  of 
the  trade  and  industry  of  the  world,  and  the  greater  interest  which  has  recently 
been  evinced  in  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  increasing  trade  within  the 
British  Empire. 

The  outcome  of  the  Great  War  has  been  to  disturb  the  former  directions 
and  distribution  of  trade  and  industry,  and  generally  create  an  entirely  new 
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situation.  The  development  and  encouragement  of  inter-Empire  trade  by 
every  possible  means  has  been  the  subject  of  recommendation  and  exhaustive 
discussion  at  each  succeeding  congress  which  has  taken  place.  Recent  events, 
including  the  phenomenal  position  which  the  United  States  has  attained  both 
in  commerce  and  finance  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  closing  by  means  of  high 
tariff  walls  and  the  creation  of  home  industries  of  so  many  markets  which  were 
formerly  large  importers,  and  the  project  for  the  creation  of  a  United  States 
of  Europe,  have  focussed  attention  upon  the  urgency  of  concerted  action  being 
taken  if  the  future  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  safeguarded. 

The  holding  of  the  congress  was  therefore  regarded  as  affording  an  unique 
opportunity  for  formulating  definite  schemes  and  adopting  a  plan  of  campaign, 
instead  of  merely  passing  resolutions  as  in  the  past.  Indeed,  the  situation  was 
aptly  voiced  by  Colonel  Woods,  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  when  he  stated  that  the  turning  of  the  way  has  been  reached  in 
the  commercial  history  of  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  an  opportunity  has 
now  presented  itself  of  binding  the  Empire  together  which,  if  let  slip,  may 
never  recur. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  while  the  congress  discussed  most  matters  of  com- 
mercial importance,  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  chief  interest  was  centred 
on  the  question  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
Empire  which  was  the  subject  of  a  large  number  of  resolutions,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  which  occupied  the  major  portion  of  the  time. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  proceedings,  in  contrast  to  previous  congresses, 
was  the  practically  unanimous  desire  of  all  delegates  to  put  into  being  some 
practical  scheme  for  increasing  trade  within  the  Empire,  even  at  the  expense 
of  individual  political  and  economic  conceptions.  As  a  result  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: — 

That  this  congress  emphatically  declares  that  the  future  economic  well-being  of  the 
peoples  owing  .allegiance  to  His  Majesty  the  King  Emperor  calls  for  a  concerted,  deter- 
mined and  immediate  effort  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Governments  to  formulate  an 
economic  policy  for  the  Empire  which  will  result  in  closer  co-operation  between  its  con- 
stituent parts.  It  recognizes  that  under  modern  conditions,  large  and  unfettered  markets 
are  esseential  for  economic  production.  It  accordingly  urges  upon  the  Imperial  Conference 
to  be  held  in  London  in  September  next  the  appointment  of  a  commission  accredited  by 
the  Governments  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  and  having  in  its  personnel  adequate 
representation  of  the  business  interests  of  the  Empire  and  economic  experts,  to  draw  up 
a  well-considered  scheme  for  effective  economic  co-operation  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  Empire,  which  will  pay  due  regard  to  the  industrial  development  of  its  various  sections, 
with  a  view  to  the  greatest  development  of  Itihe  potential  resources  of  each  section,  and 
ultimately,  on  equitable  terms,  the  economic  union  of  the  whole. 

That  the  various  Governments  of  the  Empire  be  urged  to  examine  into  'their  own 
fiscal  policies  without  delay  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  in  what  respects  they  may  be 
amended  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  of  other  portions  of  the  Empire  with  due  regard  to 
the  integrity  of  their  own  commerce. 

This  congress  once  more  reiterates  its  conviction  that  a  wide  and  well-considered  exten- 
sion of  the  system  of  Imperial  preferences  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
bringing  about  a  greater  measure  of  Imperial  economic  cohesion. 

That  this  congress  urges  the  importance  in  Empire  trade  of  voluntary  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  and  reciprocity,  inter-Imperial  mergers  and  trade  arrangements,  the  pro- 
motion of  scientific  research  and  the  interchange  of  visits  and  more  intimate  exchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  between  business  men  of  the  Empire. 

That  this  Congress  of  the  Federation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  British  Empire 
hereby  resolves  to  convey  the  four  resolutions  dealing  with  commercial  relations  within 
the  Empire  direct  to  the  approaching  Imperial  Conference  in  session  by  means  of  a  repre- 
sentative deputation  to  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the*  Federation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  concluding  item  ensures  action  wherebv  the 
resolutions  will  be  definitely  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  Conference  being  held 
next  September. 
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As  forty-four  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  congress,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  discussions  should  include  a  certain  number  of  subjects  which  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  "  hardy  annuals  "  on  such  occasions.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  important  discussions  took  place  and  decisions  arrived  at  with  a  view  to 
overcoming  the  serious  condition  into  which  the  Empire  sugar  industry  has  fallen 
in  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  and  elsewhere,  and  regarding  the  urgency  of  the 
development  of  inter-Empire  air  communications  undertaken  by  Empire  bodies. 

It  was  also  decided  that  additional  steps  should  be  taken  to  instil  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  resources  through  the  pro- 
vision and  interchange  of  educational  textbooks  and  similar  machinery. 

Other  questions  which  formed  the  subject  of  resolutions  and  discussion 
included  the  increased  use  and  distribution  of  Empire  cinema  films;  the  restora- 
tion of  Imperial  penny  postage;  greater  uniformity  in  trade  statistics;  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  Empire  bill  of  lading;  and  the  greater  co-ordination  of 
Empire  Commercial  Intelligence  Services. 

CLYDE  SHIPBUILDERS'  TIMBER  REQUIREMENTS 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  11,  1930. — Although  the  Clyde  shipbuilding  yards  have  been 
busier  during  the  last  year  or  so  than  at  almost  any  time  in  history — as  the 
figures  of  launchings  show — with  the  exception  of  the  boom  year  of  1913  and 
the  war  period,  there  has  recently  been  considerable  apprehension  regarding  the 
immediate  future  owing  to  the  paucity  of  new  orders.  Great  satisfaction  is 
therefore  expressed  at  the  placing  of  the  contract  for  the  new  Cunarder,  to  be 
the  largest  and  the  fastest  ship  in  the  world,  with  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Clydebank. 

In  filling  the  timber  requirements  for  such  vessels  the  Dominion  has  its 
share.  In  view  of  the  forthcoming  tour  in  Canada  of  the  present  writer,  some 
of  the  principal  shipbuilding  firms  on  the  Clyde  have  been  interviewed  with 
regard  to  their  timber  requirements,  and  the  following  comments  should  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers. 

The  greatest  items  in  the  requirements  of  a  well-known  firm  in  Partick, 
Glasgow,  have  been  birch,  elm,  and  Douglas  fir.  Of  oak,  maple,  and  walnut  a 
great  quantity  has  not  been  used,  principally  because  the  type  of  ships  they 
have  been  building  did  not  call  for  them.  At  one  time  large  quantities  of 
yellow  pine  (Quebec  white  pine)  were  imported,  but  as  the  price  has  become 
prohibitive,  they  have  had  to  cut  down  on  this  wood,  and  now  use  only  what 
may  be  termed  a  third  quality  for  pattern  making.  Various  sizes  of  spruce 
were  also  acceptable  to  them,  but  in  this  case  prices  are  too  dear  to  compete 
with  the  Baltic  shippers.  This  firm  believe  that  the  Canadians  are  not  trying  to 
meet  this  competition  here,  as  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  States  they  can  get  a 
much  better  price  for  their  timber  than  that  ruling  in  the  general  market.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  this  firm  if  the  Canadian  manufacturers  would  under- 
take to  supply  specific  sizes  suitable  for  shipyard  work.  They  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  about  any  new  timber  which  the  exporters  may  be  able  to  put  before 
them  as  suitable  for  decking,  bulkheading,  etc.,  and  also  for  the  general  run  of 
joiner  work  on  board  ship.  They  also  want  any  information  available  as  to 
tests  of  timber  that  could  take  the  place  of  (say)  pitch  pine  or  Douglas  fir. 

Another  firm  at  Govan,  Glasgow,  state  that  the  principal  timbers  from 
Canada  used  by  them  are  as  follows:  Douglas  fir,  used  for  decking,  margins, 
and  sometimes  for  bulkheading.  As  decks  they  are  generally  (in  inches)  5  by 
or  5  by  3,  and  for  margins  6  to  10  broad  and  2fJ  to  3  thick.    Other  sizes  are 
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occasionally  specified  for  decks  such  as  3^  by  2J,  3^  by  2J,  and  3^  by  1^.  These 
are  all  finished  sizes,  and  in  order  to  allow  shrinkage  in  seasoning,  machining, 
etc.,  require  to  be  cut  ^-inch  full  each  way.  For  decks  and  margins  it  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  firm,  essential  that  they  be  cut  edge-grained.  Douglas  fir  is  also 
bought  in  planks  and  flitches  of  varying  widths  and  in  thicknesses  from  3  to  8 
inches  and  lengths  up  to  43  feet. 

A  small  quantity  of  Canadian  ash  is  used  for  shafts,  ladder  rungs,  and 
riggers'  work,  and  of  Canadian  clear  spruce  for  door  posts,  framing,  bulk- 
heading,  and  beam  and  electric  casing,  and  of  Canadian  rock  elm  for  beltings, 
rubbing  pieces  in  holds,  lifeboat  keels,  timbers,  etc.  The  price  of  rock  elm,  how- 
ever, is  now  almost  prohibitive.  They  can  utilize  Quebec  yellow  pine  for  all 
classes  of  joinery  work.  This  wood  was  also  formerly  used  for  decking,  but 
the  price  is  now  prohibitive  for  this  purpose  except  in  cases  of  yachts  or  very 
high-class  work.  Quebec  birch  is  used  for  the  tops  of  tables  and  dressers, 
dough  troughs,  chopping  blocks,  etc.  Douglas  fir  plywood  has  also  been  largely 
used,  generally  in  large  sizes  up  to  9  feet  by  4  feet  and  in  thicknesses  of  1-inch 
and  J-inch,  manufactured  in  seven  and  five  equal  plies  respectively. 

A  firm  at  Whiteinch,  Glasgow,  use  Douglas  fir  decks  imported  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  sometimes  from  the  Canadian  side  of  the  border  and  sometimes 
from  the  United  States  side.  Sizes  are  mainly  (in  inches)  5  by  2\  and  5  by  3, 
cut  ^-inch  full  for  dressing  allowance.  Prime  edge-grain  Douglas  fir  boards  are 
bought  for  joiner  work,  If,  2,  and  2\  inches  thick,  8,  10,  and  12  inches 

wide;  also  Pacific  spruce  and  Californian  yellow  pine  boards  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. Douglas  fir  plywood  is  also  imported  for  bulkheading,  lengths  7  feet 
6  inches  and  8  feet,  widths  36  and  48  inches,  thicknesses  J,  J,  1,  and  \\  inches. 
From  the  Eastern  seaboard  Quebec  yellow  pine  is  obtained  in  the  usual  range 
of  thicknesses — 1,  1^,  1J,  2,  and  3  inches,  but  this  wood  is  now  used  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  being  largely  superseded  by  the  cheaper  woods  from  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Another  large  establishment,  with  yards  at  Govan  and  Belfast,  state  that 
the  timbers  mostly  used  by  them  for  decking  and  bulkheading  are  Douglas  fir, 
Pacific  spruce,  and  Quebec  yellow  pine.  Douglas  fir  is  more  in  demand  for 
decks,  principally  because  of  it  being  obtainable  in  long  lengths  and  in  a  large 
variety  of  widths  and  thicknesses,  and  it  is  used  in  some  cases  in  place  of  pitch 
pine.  The  sizes  of  decks  are  usually  (in  inches)  5  by  2\  and  5  by  3,  these  being 
cut  ^-inch  full  each  way  before  exporting  owing  to  shrinking.  Pacific  spruce 
is  now  taking  the  place  of  yellow  pine  for  bulkheading,  doors,  and  inside  finish- 
ings. It  is  more  economical  to  use  owing  to  its  longer  lengths  and  being  cheaper 
than  yellow  pine.  Pacific  spruce  is  imported  into  this  country  in  planks  3  inches 
to  6  inches  thick,  in  lengths  of  6  feet  to  30  feet;  also  in  boards  \\  to  2  inches 
thick. 

Very  little  Quebec  yellow  pine  is  now  used  by  shipbuilders  except  for  pat- 
tern making.  Other  Canadian  timbers  used  are  Quebec  birch  and  Port  Orford 
cedar,  birch  being  used  for  dressers,  etc.,  while  Port  Orford  cedar  is  used  for 
inside  finishings, 

This  firm  find  no  fault  in  Canadian  timber  except  a  tendency  to  shrink, 
and  they  urge  the  necessity  of  impressing  upon  suppliers  the  need  of  giving  it 
longer  time  for  seasoning  in  Canada  before  shipment.  In  this  connection  another 
firm  would  be  interested  to  know  the  extent  of  kiln-drying  of  Douglas  fir  decking 
practised  in  Canada  before  shipment  to  reduce  weight,  and  how  much  seasoning 
is  given  to  yellow  pine  and  birch  planks.  The  same  firm,  who  use  a  certain 
quantity  of  first-quality  yellow  pine  of  which  16  feet  is  the  limit  in  length,  state 
that  to  get  extra  long  lengths  they  have  to  cut  from  logs.  If  shippers  would  cut 
these  longer  lengths  it  would  be  to  their  advantage. 
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TRADE   NOTES   FROM   SCOTLAND   AND   NORTHERN  IRELAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
eggs 

Glasgow,  June  12,  1930. — Dutch  and  Belgian  cold  stored  eggs  are  being 
quoted  at  13s.  5d.  ($3.26)  per  ten  dozen  c.i.f.  Leith  for  winter  delivery.  Free 
State  cold  stored  are  expected  to  cost  from  12s.  6d.  to  13s.  ($3.04  to  $3.16)  per 
ten  dozen  for  delivery  till  end  of  December,  and  owing  to  heavy  production  in 
all  countries,  prices  may  be  cheaper  than  those  stated.  Besides,  the  purchasing 
power  of  British  consumers  will  probably  be  on  a  lower  level  this  winter.  New 
Zealand,  Australian,  and  South  African  eggs  are  consigned  to  this  country  in 
large  volume  every  year,  coming  in  during  the  fall,  and  this  naturally  has  a 
tendency  to  depress  prices. 

MILK  POWDER 

The  market  in  milk  powder  has  been  depressed  for  some  time,  with  keen 
competition  at  low  prices  from  Holland.  The  market  value  to-day  may  be 
taken  as  £35  ($170.33)  per  ton  c.i.f.  United  "Kingdom  ports.  This  is  a  recent 
quotation  by  United  States  exporters,  the  material  being  packed  in  the  usual 
200-pound  barrels. 

FEEDSTUFFS  IN  BELFAST 

It  is  improbable  that  any  business  will  be  done  this  summer  in  Canadian 
hay  in  Belfast,  owing  to  the  large  surplus  of  local  supplies  from  last  year's 
Irish  hay  crop:  prices  at  present  are  very  low.  The  last  offer  from  Montreal 
for  No.  1  timothy  was  £5  10s.  ($26.76)  per  ton  c.i.f.  Belfast,  but  no  business 
was  done.  To  meet  the  present  local  conditions  first,  or  even  second,  timothy 
would  require  to  be  offered  at  about  80s.  ($19.46)  per  ton  c.i.f.  Belfast,  and  this 
is  a  price  which  it  is  assumed  Canadian  shippers  could  not  accept. 

The  values  of  Canadian  oats  ruling  in  Canada  are  much  too  high  to  allow 
them  to  be  exported  to  Belfast,  as,  although  supplies  of  home  oats  are  very 
limited,  six  or  seven  large  cargoes  of  German  oats  have  been  shipped  to  Belfast 
during  the  past  month  at  most  reasonable  prices.  It  is  stated  that  the  quality 
of  the  German  product  is  something  on  a  par  with  No.  2  Canadian  Western 
oats,  and  the  prices  are  very  much  lower.  German  oats  of  very  good  quality 
have  been  offered  at  about  110s.  ($26.76)  per  ton  c.i.f.  Belfast. 

CANNED  FRUITS  IN  BELFAST 

It  is  estimated  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  canned  fruits  imported  into 
Northern  Ireland  is  Californian.  With  a  much  improved  direct  steamship  ser- 
vice to  Belfast  from  Canada,  a  better  percentage  of  this  trade  should  go  to  the 
Dominion.  Boats  leave  Montreal  at  least  once  a  month,  and  sometimes  twice, 
whereas  there  are  direct  shipments  from  Californian  ports  only  two  or  three 
times  a  year. 

In  justice  to  the  Canadian  industry,  however,  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  fruit  packing  in  Canada  has  not  the  volume  necessary  to  fill  more  than 
a  small  proportion  of  the  import  requirements  of  other  countries,  nor  the  same 
demand  at  home  to  allow  of  reduction  of  overhead  and  cheaper  export  prices. 
Nevertheless,  the  trade  of  the  Canadian  industry  in  Northern  Ireland  is  growing. 

The  following  c.i.f.  Belfast  prices  (June  6)  for  a  well-known  brand  of 
Californian  fruit  in  2^  tins  may  be  of  interest:  — 
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Apricots  "Choice".  .  ^  

Apricots  "Standards"  

Peaches  "Choice"  

Peaches  "Standards". .   . . 

Peaches  "Seconds"  

Peaches  Sliced  "Choice".. 
Peaches  Sliced  "Standards'' 

Pears  "Choice"  

Pears  "Standards"  

Fruit  Salad  "Choice". .  .  . 


10/9  ($2.61) 

8/-  ($1.94) 

8/101-  ($2.15) 

7/11  ($1.92) 

7/4-1  ($1.79) 

8/71  ($2.09) 

7/11  ($1.92) 

11/-  ($2.67) 

9/6  ($2.31) 

13/9  ($3.34) 


HOG  PRODUCTS 


Owing  to  domestic  conditions  in  Canada,  the  trade  in  Canadian  hog  pro- 
ducts in  Glasgow  has  for  the  time  being  practically  vanished:  Continental 
hams  and  bacon  have  taken  their  place.  The  hams,  in  sizes  most  required  for 
the  Scottish  market,  are:  A/C  hams,  14/16  pounds,  16/18  pounds,  18/20 
pounds;  Wiltshire  bacon,  50/55  pounds,  leanest  selection;  rib-in  backs,  12/14, 
14/16  pounds,  leanest  selection.  Only  the  leanest  selections  can  be  sold  in  Scot- 
land, lean  and  stout  bacon  going  to  England.  There  has  always  been  a  good 
inquiry — in  the  summer  months  especially — for  Canadian  hams  for  boiling. 
Market  conditions  are  fairly  good,  and  if  unemployment  decreases,  especially 
in  Glasgow,  the  prospects  will  be  bright. 


The  past  season  in  Scotland  has  been  an  exceptionally  poor  one  for  imported 
barley,  as  the  home  crop  was  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  both  brewers 
and  distillers  largely  confined  themselves  to  it. 

A  leading  firm  of  Glasgow  grain  importers  purchased  a  trial  shipment  of 
what  was  described  as  "No.  3  Extra  C.W.  Trebi"  barley,  one  of  the  new  grades. 
Unfortunately,  it  did  not  give  satisfaction.  The  appearance  of  the  barley  was 
fairly  good,  but  it  was  disappointing  in  malting,  because — and  this  is  an 
important  and  interesting  point — in  the  threshing  the  skin  was  broken  and  the 
acrospire  damaged.  There  were  also  many  broken  berries.  This  seems  to 
point  to  too  hard  threshing,  and  ought  to  be  preventable.  The  value  of  the 
barley  was  thus  depreciated  several  shillings  a  quarter,  as  it  threw  it  out  of  the 
brewing  class  and  put  it  into  competition  with  the  light  and  cheap  barleys  from 
Russia,  North  Africa,  and  the  Danube. 

Western  barley  has  been  held  at  a  relatively  high  price  compared  with 
Danubian  and  others.  Under  normal  conditions  an  increased  trade  in  Canadian 
barley  is  anticipated  in  future  years. 


The  past  few  months  appear  to  have  been  poor  for  Canadian  oatmeal 
imports.  Scottish  and  German  meal  have  been  selling  at  such  low  prices  that 
neither  Canada  nor  the  United  States  have  been  able  to  compete. 

One  important  Glasgow  house,  importers  of  flour,  grain,  and  oatmeal,  with 
four  branches  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  are  particularly  interested  in 
medium-cut,  pinhead,  and  rolled  oats,  and  want  a  good  mill  connection.  The 
oatmeals  are  packed  in  140-pound  jute  bags,  and  the  rolled  oats  in  112-pound 
jute  bags.  Occasionally  -the  rolled  oats  are  wanted  in  cotton  bags,  for  which 
they  pay  6d.  per  280  pounds  additional.  The  prices  are  always  quoted  per  280 
pounds  c.i.f.,  and  the  goods  are  weighed  gross  (bags  included).  The  insurance 
is  always  effected  with  a  first-class  company,  the  goods  being  insured  for  10  per 
cent  over  invoice  value. 
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OATS  AND  HAY  PROSPECTS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

The  oats  crop  is  in  a  very  promising  condition,  but  some  rain  would  benefit 
it  considerably. 

Although  the  growth  was  delayed  at  the  early  stages,  the  hay  crops  have 
made  excellent  progress  during  May,  and  the  prospects  are  quite  good.  Unless 
rain  falls,  however,  in  a  short  time,  the  crop  of  first  year's  hay  will  be  a  light 
one.  On  high  land  and  light  soils  additional  moisture  is  very  necessary,  and  a 
few  nights'  rain  is  required. 

ALFALFA  MEAL,  ETC. 

The  trade  in  this  meal  in  Scotland  is  not  large,  and  plentiful  supplies  are 
on  offer  from  South  Africa  and  the  United  States  at  £8  10s  ($41.36)  per  ton 
c.i.f.  All  feeding  stuffs  from  the  Continent  are  very  cheap  at  the  moment. 
Wheat  bran  is  being  sold  here  at  £3  15s.  ($18.25)  per  ton.  Dry  grass  hay  (baled) 
can  be  bought  in  the  Edinburgh  area  to-day  for  £3  15s.  ($18.25)  per  ton.  This 
is  best  quality  East  Lothian. 

FURS 

Of  all  furs  in  the  Scottish  market,  musquash  pelts  are  in  most  demand, 
and  prospects  for  Canadian  shippers  seem  promising.  Direct  purchases  by 
wholesale  manufacturing  furriers,  however,  depend  upon  prices  being  somewhat 
lower  than  are  required  at  the  London  fur  sales.  Samples  sent  to  this  office  will 
be  shown  to  the  trade,  and  these  are  necessary  before  business  can  be  done. 


CANNED  LOBSTER  TRADE  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  14,  1930. — Liverpool  has  for  many  years  been  an  important 
distributing  centre  for  Canadian  canned  lobster.  Until  a  few  years  ago  this 
commodity  enjoyed  a  market  throughout  the  North  of  England  as  a  product  in 
a  class  by  itself.  Curiously  enough,  the  demand  for  canned  lobster  in  this  part 
of  the  country — apart  from  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade — has  to  a  substantial 
extent  existed  among  the  working  classes,  and  particularly  among  miners. 

During  recent  years  canned  lobster  has  had  to  face  increasing  competition 
from  Japanese  crab,  and  lately  Russia  has  entered  the  market.  Japanese  crab 
is  well  graded,  attractively  put  up,  is  much  cheaper  than  lobster,  and  the  price 
has  gone  still  lower  this  season.  Importers  are  carrying  considerable  stocks  of 
last  year's  pack,  and  Japanese  crab  of  good  quality  can  be  purchased  at  any- 
where from  70s.  ($17)  to  75s.  ($18.25)  per  case  ex  quay  Liverpool.  While 
canned  lobster  is  recognized  as  being  the  superior  product,  the  prolonged  depres- 
sion in  a  number  of  the  main  trades  in  England  has  resulted  in  increased  sales 
of  crab  meat.  Continental  markets  for  Canadian  canned  lobster  have  become 
further  restricted  in  recent  years  owing  to  high  import  duties,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  more  lobster  having  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  British  market.  The 
present  season  so  far  has  been  a  difficult  one,  but  the  improved  packing  methods 
adopted  by  Canadian  producers  have  helped  to  ease  the  situation.  The  lacquered 
tins  adopted  by  a  number  of  packers  have  resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in 
keeping  qualities.  South  Shore  Nova  Scotia  packers  still  retain  their  reputation 
among  the  majority  of  buyers  here,  and  they  enjoy  the  additional  advantage  of 
offering  their  goods  early  in  the  season.  Apart  from  the  advantages  of  lacquered 
tins,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  tight  packing,  so  that  the  vibration 
in  transit  will  not  result  in  little  shreds  of  the  centre  meat  getting  spread  over 
the  tops  of  claws  and  fins,  which  unfavourably  affect  the  appearance. 

The  present  season  opened  with  prices  substantially  below  those  of  1929, 
and  purchases  are  being  made  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

Although  Newfoundland  usually  ships  considerable  quantities  of  lobster 
to  this  market,  it  is  expected  that  this  year  most  of  it  will  go  to  Germany,  owing 
to  the  lower  rate  of  duty  recently  accorded  the  product  from  that  Dominion. 
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HAY  SITUATION  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian1  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  19,  1930.— During  1927,  1928,  and  1929  the  English  hay 
crop  was  much  below  average,  and  there  was  a  good  demand  for  Canadian  hay 
in  this  area.  This  season,  however,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  districts 
that  suffered  from  drought  last  summer — a  plentiful  crop  is  expected  generally 
throughout  the  country.  Canadian  hay  is  being  quoted  at  around  90s.  ($21.90) 
per  ton  c.i.f.  Liverpool.  Little  business  is  being  done  at  this  figure,  and  all 
indications  point  to  lower  prices  as  the  season  advances.  Dealers  are  well 
stocked  with  English  hay  obtained  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  shortage  from 
May  to  July;  the  demand  has  not  been  as  brisk  as  was  expected.  Irish  hay — 
principally  from  the  North — has  been  offering  freely  at  Liverpool  at  relatively 
low  prices. 

The  principal  demand  for  imported  hay  at  Liverpool  is  from  owners  of 
heavy  transport  horses,  but  owing  to  depressed  trading  conditions,  quite  a 
number  of  these  horses  have  recently  been  put  out  to  pasture. 

Shipments  of  South  African  lucerne  arrived  at  Liverpool  during  March, 
April,  and  May.  It  was  anticipated  by  dealers  in  this  city  that  there  would 
be  a  considerable  demand  for  this  variety  among  cowkeepers.  The  trade  has 
not  developed,  however,  along  the  lines  hoped  for,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  experiment  was  not  a  financial  success,  so  that  further  shipments  have 
ceased  for  the  time  being. 

PROGRESS   OF  AVIATION  IN   THE   IRISH  FREE  STATE 

John  H.  English,  Canadian1  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  June  14,  1930. — Comparatively  little  progress  has  so  far  taken 
place  in  the  development  of  civil  aviation  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  No  air  routes 
have  yet  been  established  either  within  the  State  or  internationally.  During 
the  past  year  two  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
services  between  the  western  ocean  ports,  Dublin,  and  the  Continent.  The 
Irish  Airways,  Limited,  a  company  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  has 
placed  several  proposals  before  the  Government  with  a  view  to  developing  an 
air  service  to  England  and  the  Continent.  They  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  an  air  freight  and  passenger  line  connecting  Dublin  and  Croydon,  but  a 
Government  subsidy  would  be  required,  amounting  to  at  least  £125,000 
($125,000)  per  year. 

Recently  it  was  announced  that  a  prominent  Dublin  engineering  company 
had  decided  to  commence  the  operation  of  an  air  taxi  service  within  the 
Irish  Free  State  as  well  as  to  London  and  Continental  destinations.  The  com- 
pany, it  is  stated,  have  secured  the  sole  agency  of  the  De  Soutter  plane  and 
intend  to  use  the  three-seater  in  this  service. 

mail  experiment 

The  outstanding  event  of  1929  was  the  first  experimental  air  mail  flight 
from  Galway  on  the  west  coast  to  Croydon  on  August  26  in  a  Vickers  machine. 
The  mails  were  picked  up  by  pre-arrangement  from  a  transatlantic  liner  in 
Galway  Bay  and  rushed  to  London.  The  return  flight,  a  distance  of  860  miles, 
proved  entirely  successful  and  was  made  within  twelve  hours.  During  the  past 
year  a  considerable  amount  of  investigation  work  has  been  carried  on,  and  it 
is  considered  that  when  an  air  service  is  established  the  most  promising  route 
will  be  either  from  Galway  to  London  via  Dublin,  or  Cork  to  London.  Both 
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Galway  and  Cork  are  becoming  important  transatlantic  liner  ports  of  call,  and 
a  saving  of  time  of  as  much  as  two  days  could  quite  possibly  be  effected  by  the 
use  of  an  air  route  to  London  or  the  Continent. 

The  establishment  of  an  Irish  Aero  Club  in  Dublin  has  resulted  in  increased 
interest  in  civil  flying.  The  club,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  Irish  Free  State, 
has  250'  members  and  at  present  owns  one  aeroplane.  Early  in  the  summer  of 
1929  its  first  pilot  qualified,  and  since  then  several  additional  licences  have 
been  issued  to  members  of  the  club.  It  was  not,  however,  until  March,  1930, 
that  the  Irish  Free  State  formulated  regulations  governing  civil  aviation  in  all 
its  aspects.  These  are  based  on  the  aerial  law  promulgated  by  the  International 
Air  Convention,  to  which  the  Irish  Free  State  was  a  party. 

During  1929  it  was  reported  that  twenty-five  foreign  aeroplanes  visited  the 
Irish  Free  State.  Nearly  half  of  this  number  visited  it  for  tourist  purposes, 
while  the  others  were  on  business,  although  not  in  connection  with  any  estab- 
lished air  service  or  route. 

AERODROMES  AND  LANDING  FIELDS 

There  is  no  official  civil  aerodrome  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  but  there  is, 
however,  a  customs  aerodrome,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention.  This  is  situated  at  Baldonnel,  8^  miles  from  Dublin, 
and  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Irish  Free  State  Army  Air  Corps.  By 
courtesy  of  the  Government,  the  Baldonnel  aerodrome  is  used  as  a  civil  field 
by  the  Irish  Aero  Club,  and  by  special  permission  this  field  may  also  be  used 
by  aircraft  visiting  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Prior  to  1922  the  British  Government  operated  a  large  aerodrome  at  Col- 
linstown,  a  short  distance  north  of  Dublin,  and  while  this  is  not  being  used 
at  the  present  time,  it  may  later  be  turned  into  a  civil  field.  There  are  no 
other  aerodromes  in  active  use  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  although  it  is  said  a 
large  number  of  suitable  places  exist. 

AEROPLANES   IN  THE  FREE  STATE 

The  Irish  Free  State  Army  Air  Corps  at  present  consists  of  approximately 
thirty  aeroplanes,  and  a  personnel  of  eighty  pilots,  etc.  The  machines  in  use 
are  Vickers,  De  Havilands,  and  Bristols,  while  recently  delivery  has  been  taken 
of  seven  new  aeroplanes — four  Avros  and  three  Vickers  Vespas.  The  Avros 
are  two-seater  training  machines,  fitted  with  130-horsepower  Armstrong- 
Siddeley  engines,  capable  of  a  speed  of  110  miles  per  hour.  The  Vickers  are 
said  to  be  fitted  with  460-horsepower  Armstrong-Siddeley  engines,  capable  of 
140  miles  per  hour. 

The  Irish  Aero  Club  so  far  has  only  one  machine,  but  there  are  five  other 
privately-owned  planes  in  the  Free  State. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  TARIFF 

There  is  no  manufacturing  of  aeroplanes  or  parts  carried  on  in  the  Irish 
Free  State. 

According  to  the  customs  tariff,  aeroplanes  and  parts  are  admitted  from 
all  countries  free  of  duty.  There  is,  however,  a  duty  on  motor  car  parts  of  33% 
per  cent  (22%  per  cent  preferential),  to  which  aeroplane  parts  might  be  sub- 
ject if  interchangeable  or  suitable  for  use  on  motor  cars.  For  example,  it  is 
explained  by  the  Revenue  Commissioners  that  a  small  aeroplane  engine,  if  suit- 
able for  use  in  a  motor-car,  might  possibly  be  subject  to  customs  duty.  Imports 
from  Canada  are  given  preferential  tariff  treatment,  provided  they  comply 
with  the  25  per  cent  Empire  labour  clause. 
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MARKET  POSSIBILITIES 

It  is  evident  that  an  increasing  interest  is  being  taken  in  aviation  in  the 
Irish  Free  State,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  great  deal  can  be  done  until  the 
Government  are  prepared  to  offer  subsidies  for  the  establishment  of  an  air  mail, 
and  for  passenger  routes.  While  the  Government  are  very  much  interested, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  spend  large  sums  of  public  money  in  furthering  civil 
flying.   The  cost  of  the  Army  Air  Force  is  about  $350,000'  a  year. 

The  prospects  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  aircraft  in  the  Irish  Free  State  are 
undoubtedly  limited,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  so  for  some  considerable 
period.  The  funds  available  for  the  exploitation  of  flying,  both  private  and 
commercial,  are  not  large.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact  that  machines  of 
English  make  are  likely  to  receive  a  natural  preference  by  parties  interested  in 
aviation,  because  of  the  influence  of  advertising  and  the  proximity  of  the  Eng- 
lish factories. 

This  latter  point  is  of  considerable  significance  and  has  a  bearing  upon 
prices  as,  at  least  at  present,  it  is  the  usual  practice  for  buyers  to  accept 
delivery  at  the  works,  where  they  are  required  to  pay  only  the  "  fly  away  " 
price.  The  ocean  shipping  costs,  together  with  those  of  assembling  after  arrival, 
are  likely  to  add  materially  to  the  laid-down  price  of  Canadian  aircraft  in  the 
Trish  Free  State. 


MR.  J.  FORSYTH  SMITH'S  ITINERARY  FOR  ONTARIO 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner  in  London, 
whose  territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Spain,  will  be 
making  a  tour  of  Ontario  in  the  interests  of  the  export  trade.  The  following 
are  the  dates  of  his  itinerary: — 


Picton.  .•  August  11 

Brighton  August  12 

Newcastle  August  13 

Burlington  and  Grimsby  August  14 

Simcoe  and  Burgessville  August  15 

St.  Thomas  August  15 


Woodstock  and  Ingersoll  August  16 

Forest  August  18 

Clinton  August  19 

Thornbury  August  20 

Toronto  August  21 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS   ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Bristol,  England;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong;  Mr.  James 
Cormack,  Havana,  Cuba;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Mr.  G.  R. 
Heasman,  Batavia,  Java.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at 
present  arranged: — 


Mr.  Cole 


Brockville  July  16 

Gananoque  July  17 

Kingston  July  18 

Belleville  July  21 

Oshawa.  July  22 

Mimico  and  Oakville  July  23 


Hamilton..  ,  July  24  to  26 

Simcoe  July  28 

Brantford  July  29 

Gait  and  Preston  July  30  and  31 

Guelph  Aug.   1  and  2 


Mr.  Sykes 


Montreal  July    2  to  9 

Granby  July  10 

Sherbrooke  July  11 

Ottawa  July  14  to  16 

Windsor  and  Walkerville   ..July  18 

London  July  19  to  21 

Woodstock  July  22 


Paris  and  Brantford  July  23 

Hamilton  July  24,  25 

Dundas  July  26 

St.  Catharines  July  28 

Gait  July  29 

Kitchener  July  30 

Stratford  July  31 
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Mr.  Cormack 


Goderieh  July  8 

Sarnia  July  9 

Windsor  July  10 

Chatham  July  11 

London,  Woodstock  and 

Ingersoll  July  14 

Kitchener,  Gait  and  Guelph..July  15-16 


Brantford  July  17-18 

Hamilton  July  21  to  23 

St.  Catharines  and  Thorold.  .July  24 

Niagara  Falls  July  25 

Oakville  July  26 

Toronto  July  28  to  Aug.  9 


Mr.  Fraser 


Toronto  July    1  to  16 

Oshawa  and  Bowmanville   ..July  17 

Belleville  July  18 

Kingston  July  19 


Gananoque  July  21 

Brockville  July  22 

Cornwall  July  23 

Ottawa  July  24  to  26 


Mr.  Heasman 


Kitchener,   Preston,  Hespeler 

and  Stratford  July 

Guelph  July 


7  and 

9  and 


Gait  July  11 


Brantford,     Woodstock  and 

Paris  July  14  and  15 

St.  Catharines  and  WelJand. .  July  16 

Niagara  Falls  July  17 

Toronto  July  18  to  Aug.  1 


Firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
requested,  in  the  case  of  Montreal,  to  communicate  either  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Secretary,  Quebec  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  in  that  of  Toronto,  with  the  Secretary, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  cities 
included  in  the  above  lists,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


GERMAN  GRAIN  STOCKS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[1  metric  ton  =  2,204  pounds] 

Hamburg,  June  12,  1980. — The  Markets  Report  Bureau  of  the  German 
Agricultural  Council  have  published  their  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  grain  in 
the  hands  of  farmers  on  May  15,  1930.  These  estimates  show  that  the  stocks 
of  domestic  wheat  are  being  depleted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stocks  of  rye 
and  oats  are  still  considerable,  and  it  would  appear  inevitable  that  there  will 
be  a  large  carry-over  of  both  of  these  grains  into  the  next  crop  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  of  the  stocks  of  the  different  kinds 
of  grain  in  the  hands  of  farmers  on  certain  recent  dates,  as  calculated  by  the 
German  Grain  Journal  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates  of  the  Markets  Report 
Bureau  of  the  German  Agricultural  Council: — 

Stocks  in  Hands  of  German  Farmers  (in  1,000  Metric  Tons) 

Jan.  15       Feb.  15     March  15    April  15    May  15 


Wheat   1,397  1,138  877  480  244 

Rye   3.873  3.309  2,520  2.006  1.465 

Barley   1.494  1.196  796  378  252 

Oats   4,731  4,222  3,411  2,540  1.898 

Potatoes   20,279  17,393  14,387  9,939  4,529 


On  May  15,  1929,  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  German  farmers  amounted  to 
407,000  tons  of  wheat,  1,327,000  tons  of  rye,  311,000  tons  of  barley,  1,840,000 
tons  of  oats,  and  5,654,000  tons  of  potatoes,  so  that  this  year  the  quantity  of 
wheat  still  available  on  May  15  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  above  tables  are  the  rapid  decline  in  the 
stocks  of  wheat  and  the  unsatisfactory  decreases  in  the  stocks  of  rye  and  oats. 
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EFFECT  OF  COMPULSORY  MILLING  OF  DOMESTIC  WHEAT 

The  consumption  of  German  wheat  during  the  crop  year  now  drawing  to  a 
close  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  law  compelling  the  German  mills  to 
grind  a  certain  percentage  of  domestic  wheat.  The  opinion  is  now  expressed 
that  even  if  the  mills  have  sufficient  stocks  for  several  weeks  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  supply  of  domestic  wheat  will  shortly  be  exhausted  and  that  the 
compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat  will  have  to  be  repealed  in  July  to  pre- 
vent prices  reaching  a  fantastic  level. 

The  law  regarding  the  compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat  was  passed 
on  July  4,  1929.  This  law  compelled  every  mill  within  Germany  which  utilizes 
foreign  wheat  to  grind  during  the  period  August  1,  1929,  to  July  31,  1930,  a 
quantity  of  domestic  wheat  which  must  at  least  amount  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  wheat  milled,  while  for  the  period  August  1,  1929,  to  November  30,  1929, 
an  amount  of  domestic  wheat  equivalent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat 
ground  must  be  used.  At  the  same  time  the  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture 
was  given  authority  to  increase  by  decree  the  percentage  of  domestic  wheat 
which  must  be  milled.  In  October  the  Government  took  advantage  of  this 
power  to  increase  the  quota  to  50  per  cent,  and  this  percentage  has  been 
extended  by  subsequent  decrees,  the  last  decree  extending  the  50  per  cent  com- 
pulsory milling  of  domestic  wheat  until  the  end  of  June. 

When  the  bill  was  first  introduced  in  the  Reichstag,  the  compulsory  milling 
of  domestic  wheat  was  looked  upon  largely  as  an  experimental  measure.  Doubts 
were  expressed  regarding  the  administration  of  the  Act.  There  are  altogether 
about  28,000  flour  mills  in  Germany,  but  of  these  only  about  200  mills  were 
affected  by  the  scheme,  and  in  these  mills  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  flour 
requirements  of  the  country  is  milled.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  exercise 
the  necessary  control  through  four  inspectors,  and  so  far  there  have  been  only 
two  convictions  for  evasion  of  the  law.  The  measure  is  regarded  as  having 
been  successful  in  helping  to  stabilize  prices  and  in  guaranteeing  the  German 
farmers  a  market  for  their  wheat. 

LARGE  SURPLUS  OF  RYE 

While  the  German  Government  have  been  successful  in  the  measures 
adopted  for  stabilizing  the  price  of  wheat,  the  same  success  has  not  attended 
the  measures  taken  to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  the  large  surplus  of  home-grown 
rye  from  last  year's  crop.  The  low  prices  ruling  for  rye  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  prevailing  depression  in  agriculture,  particularly  in 
the  rye-producing  districts  of  Eastern  Germany.  This  situation  serves  to 
explain  the  four  successive  increases  in  the  duties  on  grain  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  year.  Besides  increasing  the  duty  on  rye,  the  wheat 
duty  has  also  been  raised  partly  in  the  hope  of  promoting  a  larger  consumption 
of  rye  bread.  The  duty  on  feeding  barley  has  been  increased  with  a  view  to 
the  utilization  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  surplus  rye  as  animal  fodder. 
Besides  a  monopoly  has  been  created  for  the  sale  of  imported  corn  (maize) .  At 
the  same  time,  State  funds  have  been  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural 
crisis.  The  semi-official  German  Grain  Trading  Company  has  been  inter- 
vening in  the  market  with  purchases  in  support  of  the  price  of  rye,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  decrease  in  first-hand  rye  stocks  from  April  15  to  May  15,  as  shown 
in  the  above  table,  is  attributed  to  increases  in  the  stocks  of  this  company. 
Another  measure  has  been  the  offering  of  specially  marked  rye  at  reduced  prices 
to  the  animal  breeders  of  Northwest  Germany,  but  difficulties  have  also  attended 
the  administration  of  this  scheme,  and  so  far  only  a  little  over  80,000  tons  of 
this  rye  have  been  sold. 
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In  spite  of  these  measures,  the  decline  in  the  stocks  of  rye  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers  has  been  disappointing.  It  is  still  expected  that  Germany  will  have 
a  carry-over  of  700,000  tons  of  rye  from  the  old  to  the  new  crop,  and  that  this 
large  carry-over  will  be  a  hindrance  to  the  establishment  of  a  stable  and  profit- 
able price  level  during  the  coming  crop  year.  The  extent  to  which  the  effect  on 
prices  of  the  large  carry-over  of  rye  can  be  neutralized  by  the  virtual  shutting 
off  of  the  imports  of  barley  and  corn  is  still  regarded  as  uncertain. 

ANTICIPATED  CARRY-OVER  OF  OATS 

In  addition  to  the  surplus  of  rye,  the  new  crop  year  will  also  probably 
commence  with  a  large  carry-over  of  oats.  The  stocks  of  oats  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  are  still  considerable.  It  is 
anticipated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year  there  will  be  an  unused 
surplus  of  at  least  500,000  tons  of  oats  from  the  old  crop.  The  situation  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  recent  suspension  for  financial  reasons  of  the  granting 
of  duty-free  import  certificates  on  the  export  of  oats. 

PRESENT  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  FARMERS 

0 

In  addition  to  their  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  grain  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers,  the  Markets  Report  Bureau  of  the  German  Agricultural  Council  also 
publish  estimates  of  the  stocks  which  the  farmers  have  available  for  sale  on 
certain  dates.  The  latest  estimate  for  May  15,  1930,  shows  that  the  general 
tendency  is  for  the  farmers  to  withhold  their  wheat  in  spite  of  the  relatively 
high  prices,  while  wishing  to  sell  their  rye  although  prices  are  low. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  COMING  CROP 

The  present  prospects  are  for  a  good  harvest  of  grain  in  Germany  this 
year.  An  exceptionally  mild  winter  was  succeeded  by  weather  in  the  spring 
which  has  been  favourable  to  the  growing  crops.  Abundant  rains  in  May  were 
followed  by  a  period  of  warm  dry  weather,  and  if  the  drought  does  not  continue 
too  long  and  sufficient  rain  is  forthcoming,  Germany  should  have  good  harvests 
of  grain  for  the  third  year  in  succession. 

The  German  Agricultural  Council  have  published  their  crop  forecast  on 
the  basis  of  data  submitted  by  their  reporters  on  May  15.  This  crop  forecast 
is  in  the  form  of  percentages  of  the  ideal  condition,  and  indicates  that  through- 
out the  country  crops  of  all  grains  were  better  than  on  May  15  of  the  previous 
year.  The  official  Prussian  report  on  the  condition  of  the  seeds  at  the  beginning 
of  June  also  indicates  good  prospects  for  the  coming  grain  crops,  which  were 
stated  to  be  one  to  two  weeks  further  advanced  than  in  normal  years. 

On  the  basis  of  present  prospects,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  this  year's 
wheat  harvest  should  be  equal  to  that  of  1928,  which  was  500,000  tons  greater 
than  that  of  last  year.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  yield  of  the  rye  harvest  will 
again  exceed  eight  million  tons,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  A  large  crop  of 
winter  barley  is  also  indicated  by  present  prospects,  while  the  condition  of  the 
spring  barley  is  also  satisfactory,  although  in  somei  provinces  not  so  good  as 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  latter  grain  is  chiefly  used  in  Germany  for 
brewing  purposes.  The  condition  of  the  oats  crop  is  now  better  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year,  but  much  still  depends  on  the  weather  during  the  remainder  of 
the  growing  season  and  the  authorities  hesitate  to  predict  that  the  record  yield 
of  last  year  will  again  be  attained. 
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SWEDISH  CROP  PROSPECTS 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  June  17,  1930. — Crop  conditions  in  Sweden  on  May  15  were  reported 
as  follows: — 

The  temperature  has  been  exceptionally  high  all  over  the  country  during 
the  past  winter,  and  slightly  above  normal  during  the  spring.  On  account  of 
this  mild  winter  the  snowfall,  generally,  has  been  light.  During  May,  except  in 
the  extreme  north  and  along  the  east  coast,  the  rainfall  has  been  abundant. 

In  most  parts  the  weather  during  winter  and  spring  was  extremely  favour- 
able for  the  autumn  grain.  In  certain  parts  of  central  Sweden  the  rye  has 
developed  so  quickly  that  it  is  feared  that  the  straw  may  be  weak  and  incap- 
able of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  rain  and  wind.  Crop  conditions  for  autumn 
wheat  and  autumn  rye  are  good  throughout  the  country. 

Pasture  lands  have  had  both  a  good  winter  and  spring  and  promise  an 
abundant  crop  practically  all  over  the  country.  The  grazing  fields  have  also 
grown  rapidly,  and  the  cattle  have  been  sent  out  to  graze  in  good  time.  The 
crop  conditions  for  hay  from  cultivated  fields  average  good. 

ADVERTISING  IN  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  May  7,  1930. — China  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest  field  for 
advertising.  It  is  a  country  where  illiteracy  has  been  almost  universal  until 
comparatively  recent  years,  and  as  a  result  publicity  was  dependent  either  on 
the  spoken  word  or  on  crudely  illustrated  banners  on  which  descriptive  drawings 
took  the  place  of  written  explanations.  These  drawings  were  made  more  arrest- 
ing by  the  vivid  and  striking  colours  in  which  they  were  presented,  causing  the 
business  streets  of  even  the  smallest  village  to  appear  to  the  visitor  as  always  en 
fete,  whereas  the  banners  and  wall  decorations  were  in  reality  soberly  adver- 
tising far-famed  medicines,  home-made  foodstuffs,  imported  delicacies  from 
"  barbarian  "  lands,  and  "  want  ads."  With  the  rapid  modernization  of  China's 
trade,  coupled  with  increased  contact  with  the  West,  has  come  an  equally  rapid 
change  in  the  methods  of  appeal.  The  Chinese  have  proved  themselves  very 
adaptable  in  taking  up  advertising  as  it  is  known  in  North  America,  and  although 
the  old  forms  still  persist,  imported  posters  and  Neon  lights  are  employed  in 
publicity  campaigns,  as  well  as  hand-bills,  pamphlets,  the  issue  of  free  novelties, 
window  displays  and  newspaper  advertising. 

FOREIGN  ADVERTISING 

American  and  European  firms  who  have  made  their  names  famous  are 
spending  large  sums  in  advertising  in  this  market.  A  well-known  condensed 
milk  firm  recently  allocated  G$100,000  per  annum  to  cover  the  large  coast  cities; 
and  a  greater  outlay  is  being  made  to  reach  the  population  in  the  interior.  The 
old-established  firms  now  maintain  special  advertising  departments  (usually 
managed  by  foreign-educated  Chinese)  in  order  to  keep  their  old  brands  or 
"  chops  "  before  the  public. 

The  development  of  advertising  campaigns,  however,  presents  considerable 
difficulty;  even  in  the  larger  cities  there  is  a  lack  of  experts  in  a  position  to 
advise  all  classes  of  firms,  although  both  foreign  and  Chinese  newspapers  adver- 
tise their  ability  to  take  charge  of  such  advertising.  Canadian  firms  are  advised 
to  refer  such  questions  to  this  office  as  a  first  step  in  any  projected  campaign. 
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FOREIGN  ADVERTISING  METHODS 

While  in  general  the  methods  adopted  by  Canadian  advertisers  can  be  used 
in  China,  designs  and  colours  which  may  seem  quite  appropriate  to  Western  eyes 
may  be  offensive  in  China,  partialities  and  preferences  varying  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  For  example,  all  Chinese  prefer  bright  and  shining  colours. 
Red  is  the  most  pleasing  to  all  classes,  representing  as  it  does  glory,  luck,  and 
happiness;  blue  and  white  denote  sorrow  and  mourning;  yellow  and  gold  are  the 
royal  colours  of  the  old  Imperial  Court  and  are  greatly  favoured  throughout 
North  China  but  are  not  so  popular  in  Central  and  West  China;  green,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  very  unlucky  and  is  never  used,  particularly  for  wearing  apparel 
or  caps.  In  illustrations  representing  animals  and  in  descriptive  drawings  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken,  and  the  services  of  an  expert  Chinese  adviser  are 
necessary  in  order  that  no  error  may  be  made. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  "  CHOP  " 

To  the  Chinese  merchant  who  is,  in  many  cases,  unable  to  read  the  Chinese 
characters  beyond  simple  business  expressions,  a  "  chop,"  or  trade  mark,  is  a 
symbol  that  he  will  always  recognize;  a  signature  to  him  is  almost  meaningless. 
For  that  reason  it  is  essential  to  select  a  distinguishing  mark  which  appeals 
directly  to  the  business  sense  or  to  the  sentiment  of  the  intending  purchaser, 
and  the  simpler  it  is  the  better.  In  no  way  can  such  a  "  chop  "  be  better 
brought  before  the  attention  of  all  classes  than  by  means  of  a  judicious  adver- 
tising campaign. 

PURCHASING  POWER  FOR  WESTERN  PRODUCTS 

The  buying  public  in  China  is  estimated  to  represent  approximately  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  population  or  from  40,000,000  to  60,000,000.  The'adver- 
tising  of  luxury  products  is  practically  limited  to  the  large  Treaty  Ports  and  to 
the  more  important  cities  of  the  interior;  low-priced  articles,  on  the  other  hand, 
within  the  means  of  the  farmer  and  coolie  class,  may  be  advertised  throughout 
the  interior. 

ADVERTISING  MEDIA 

(a)  Daily  Newspapers. — The  daily  newspaper  is  the  chief  medium  for  bring- 
ing new  commodities  before  the  public.  In  general  advertising,  both  foreign  and 
Chinese,  is  comparatively  reasonable  in  price  and  for  sustained  advertising 
probably  reaches  a  wider  public  than  any  other  method.  Audited  circulation 
figures  are  practically  unknown  in  the  Chinese  press.  Though  figures  regarding 
sales  are  obtainable  they  are  not  conclusive;  copies  of  newspapers  are  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  and  one  newspaper  will  reach  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty 
families.  In  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages  business  men  and  labourers  meet 
during  the  day  in  the  tea-shops  where  professional  readers  are  employed,  and 
the  local  newspaper  is  read  line  by  line,  including  the  advertisements.  Well- 
expressed  advertisements  are  quoted  by  the  customers  of  the  tea-shops  to  their 
families  and  friends  as  part  of  the  daily  intercourse,  and  firms  experienced  in  the 
China  market  do  not  consider  any  advertising  campaign  complete  without  full 
attention  being  given  to  the  local  press. 

Advertising  in  China  is  sold  by  space  and  not  by  line.  For  example,  the 
average  news  column  in  the  Chinese  press  is  10  inches  by  5i  inches  and  it  is 
sold  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  size,  at  the  prevailing  rates  for  the  particular  news- 
paper concerned.  Details  of  advertising  costs,  covering  a  total  expenditure  of 
5,000  taels  (approximately  G$2,500)  for  one  year  in  the  Yangtse  Valley  ports 
for  a  well-known  brand  of  liquid  health-food,  are  available  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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A  set  of  Chinese,  English,  Japanese,  and  Russian  dailies,  together  with 
rate-cards,  is  also  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  is  available  for  loan  to  interested  Canadian  firms  quoting  file  No.  28665.  A 
study  of  the  type  of  firms  advertising  therein  should  be  of  value  to  intending 
purchasers  of  space.  The  leading  foreign  papers,  particularly  the  North  China 
Daily  News,  of  Shanghai,  devote  their  most  prominent  space  area  to  advertising, 
and  their  methods  have  been  closely  copied  by  the  more  aggressive  members  of 
the  Chinese  press. 

As  an  indication  of  the  variety  of  nationalities  reached  through  the  press 
in  such  cities  as  Shanghai,  it  may  be  stated  that  out  of  a  total  population  of 
2,000,000,  there  are  approximately  55,000  foreigners  (20,000  Japanese,  15,000 
Russians,  10,000  English-speaking,  4,000  French,  and  approximately  6,000  other 
Europeans.)  The  following  papers  cater  to  the  reading  public:  5  English-speak- 
ing dailies  (3  morning,  2  evening),  1  French,  2  Japanese,  2  Russian,  and  6 
Chinese  (3  morning  and  3  evening)  dailies. 

(b)  Posters  and  Billboards. — The  growth  of  billboard  and  poster  advertising 
along  modern  lines  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  China  during  the  past  few 
years.  Posters  and  bill-boards  should  be  prepared  locally  in  order  that  full 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  local  preferences  in  colouring  and  description,  and 
where  they  are  not,  they  should  be  submitted  to  an  advertising  firm  in  China 
for  any  additions  in  the  vernacular  that  may  be  necessary. 

The  most  popular  size  is  usually  30  inches  by  40  inches.  These  posters  used 
to  be  placed  on  dead  walls  and  on  all  kinds  of  locations  which  varied  almost 
daily.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  tendency  is  to  secure  permanent 
locations  on  leases.  One  well-known  advertising  company  in  Shanghai  has  about 
15,000  of  these  locations  in  some  75  cities  and  towns  in  the  Yangtse  Valley.  The 
posters  are  usually  changed  every  month,  and  boards  are  rented  at  an  annual 
charge  of  from  G$2  to  G$3  per  board.  The  size  is  practically  standard  for  the 
greater  part  of  China,  as  the  narrow  streets  do  not  permit  of  larger  displays. 
The  cost  of  locations  in  the  more  important  cities  varies  from  25  taels  (G$12.50) 
to  100  taels  (G$50)  per  month,  which  includes  free  painting  or  papering  and 
free  lighting  on  lighted  locations. 

(c)  Trams  and  Buses. — In  the  more  important  cities  trams  and  buses — used 
principally  by  the  Chinese — are  considered  excellent  means  of  advertising.  Space 
rates  per  month,  per  bus  or  tram,  are  15  taels  (G$7^)  per  side,  12  taels  (G$6) 
per  back,  10  taels  (G$5)  per  front.  With  the  rapid  extension  of  bus  services 
from  the  larger  cities  into  rural  districts,  the  value  of  such  advertising  is 
increasing. 

(d)  Folders. — The  more  important  Chinese  and  foreign  firms  are  utilizing 
the  folder  type  of  advertising  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  formerly;  and  the 
low  cost  of  distribution  on  a  house-to-house  or  office-to-office  basis  is  a  strong 
point  in  its  favour. 

A  sample  type  of  attractive  folder  in  colours  which  appeals  to  the  Chinese 
is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce;  similar  types  can  be  pro- 
duced in  China  at  a  cost  of  1,000  taels  (G$500)  per  30,000  copies  where  distri- 
bution is  effected  by  the  firm  concerned,  or  if  by  an  advertising  firm,  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  should  be  added  to  include  distribution  and/or  postage. 

(e)  Electric  Signs. — The  introduction  of  electric  light  advertising  in  China 
has  had  a  particularly  wide  appeal:  brilliant  lighting  is  the  characteristic  of  all 
Chinese  business  sections,  and  even  the  smallest  stores  may  utilize  from  100 
to  400  electric  lights  for  advertising  purposes. 

The  Neon  light  type  of  advertising,  with  its  brilliant  colouring,  has  taken 
particularly  well  and  is  thoroughly  adaptable  to  Chinese  characters  and  out- 
lines. Experts  in  this  class  of  lighting  are  available  in  the  main  Chinese  cities 
and  sample  types  and  cost  can  be  obtained  by  any  agent. 
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(f)  Signboards. — These  are  now  being  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  in 
China  owing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  roads  in  the  chief  trading  provinces.  They 
are  employed  chiefly  by  the  large  tobacco,  oil,  foodstuffs  and  pharmaceutical 
distributors.  In  addition,  Chinese  craftsmen,  utilized  by  the  large  advertising 
firms  in  the  main  cities,  have  proved  themselves  adaptable  to  Western  methods, 
and  are  doing  signboard  work  comparable  to  that  employed  in  North  America. 

The  cost  of  signboard  space,  as  with  posters  and  billboards,  naturally  varies 
with  the  location  but  may  be  said  to  run  from  25  taels  (G$12.50)  to  100  taels 
(G$50)  per  month,  which  includes  free  painting  or  papering,  and  also  free  light- 
ing where  it  is  available. 

(g)  Window  Displays  and  Calendars. — Prepared  show-window  displays  have 
become  increasingly  popular  for  departmental  store  requirements  and  form  an 
excellent  method  of  introduction  for  a  new  commodity.  Space  is  usually  given 
free  of  charge;  Chinese  window-dressers  are  adept  in  placing  such  displays  to 
the  best  advantage.  Calendars  are  also  widely  used  as  advertising  media.  If 
desired  Chinese  characters  descriptive  of  the  product  may  be  added  at  low  cost. 

(h)  Mechanical  Advertising  Novelties. — The  great  interest  displayed  by  the 
Chinese  lower  classes  in  mechanical  novelties  has  increased  the  use  of  this  type 
of  advertising  greatly  during  the  past  few  years.  Large  crowds  are  attracted  to 
all  large  departmental  stores  and  Chinese  shops  specializing  in  branded  articles 
which  display  in  this  way. 

(i)  Motion  Picture  Advertising  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  industry  is  not  equipped  to  prepare  satisfactory  projections. 
Drop  curtains  are  utilized  in  practically  all  motion  picture  theatres  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  the  approximate  cost  being  G$15  per  month  for  a  space  of  5  feet 
by  3  feet  or  G$l  per  square  foot. 

agents'  co-operation 

In  no  other  country  is  aggressive  co-operation  by  the  agent  required  more 
than  in  China,  where  the  element  of  personal  contact  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

PREPARATION  OF  COPY,  PACKAGES  AND  BRAND  NAMES 

Preparation  of  advertising  copy  for  China  should,  wherever  possible,  only 
be  undertaken  by  those  familiar  with  Chinese  psychology  and  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  people.  Although  three-fifths  of  the  population  speak  the  Man- 
darin tongue,  and  the  written  language  is  the  same  all  over  China,  pronunciation 
varies  so  that  natives  of  adjoining  provinces  often  fail  to  understand  one  another. 
Copy  must  therefore  be  carefully  checked.  The  greatest  appeal  is  undoubtedly 
through  simple  striking  illustrations;  the  ideal  advertisement  is  that  which  is 
entirely  pictorial  and  where  only  the  brand  name,  either  in  English  or  Chinese, 
is  used.  Brand  names  should  be  carefully  chosen  with  a  view  to  exact  descrip- 
tion, and  this  is  oftentimes  difficult  in  translation.  Expert  aid  is  therefore 
necessary.  Packages  should  preferably  bear  a  striking  picture  designed  in  a 
combination  of  colours  which  can  be  readily  identified  and  explained  by  an 
illiterate  customer,  and  they  should  never  look  "  cheap."  Shape  or  design  should 
not  be  changed;  the  Chinese  customer  would  fail  to  associate  it  with  the  original 
package  and  sales  would  thus  be  lost. 

A  minor  consideration  is  the  possible  utility  of  the  empty  container,  as 
empty  bottles,  jars,  tins,  and  packages  of  all  kinds  have  a  definite  value  in 
China  and  in  many  cases  distributors  collect  the  containers  and  re-sell  them  at 
a  value  equal  to  their  original  commission  on  the  commodity. 

CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Advertising  material  which  is  for  use  only  for  that  purpose  enters  China 
duty  free  and  includes  pamphlets,  booklets,  placards  and  display-cards.  Calen- 
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dars  also  enter  duty  free  except  when  of  intrinsic  value,  or  when  they  have 
added  attachments  which  can  be  sold;  in  these  cases,  duty  is  chargeable  on  the 
added  value. 

Advertising  articles  such  as  pocket-knives  and  pocket-books,  playing-cards 
and  novelties,  are  charged  such  duty  as  would  be  applicable  when  entering 
China  for  sale. 

Definite  exceptions  are  cuts  and  blocks,  which,  though  for  use  only  as  adver- 
tising, are  dutiable  at  12J  per  cent  under  item  695  of  the  China  Import  Tariff. 

FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  JAPAN  IN  1929 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  May  20,  1930. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Japan  for  calendar  year  1929  shows  an  increase  of  about  $150,000,000  over  the 
figures  for  1928,  and  of  $96,625,000  over  those  of  1927;  the  excess  of  imports 
are  less  this  year  than  last.  In  order  to  make  an  exact  comparison,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  into  rather  complicated  particulars  regarding  the  rates  of 
exchange,  which  have  been  fluctuating  during  this  period.  Exports  (expressed 
in  Canadian  terms)  were  valued  at  $1,074,309,326  and  imports  at  $1,108,120,000. 
Duties  were  collected  on  $427,158,500'  and  these  amounted  to  $73,667,500 — an 
average  of  7  per  cent — and  might  be  regarded  as  small  for  a  protectionist  country 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports  consists  of  raw 
materials. 

One  of  the  largest  expansions  in  exports  has  taken  place  in  foodstuffs. 
Peas  and  beans  this  year  reached  the  total  of  $7,305,500,  as  compared  with 
$5,200,000  last  year  and  $5,233,000  in  1927.  Exports  of  wheat  flour  show  almost 
as  remarkable  an  advance— $13,408,000  as  against  $12,000,000.  (The  imports 
of  wheat,  valued  at  $35,500,000  and  $33,500,000  in  the  respective  years,  show 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  is  consumed  in  the  country.)  Rice  fell  off  slightly, 
but  fresh  fish  increased  and  dried  fish  by  $500,000.  Though  mineral  waters 
increased  a  little,  exports  of  "  sake  "  have  decreased,  and  beer  has  also  had  a 
bad  year.  Tobacco  made  a  slightly  better  showing  than  last  year  and  imports 
increased  by  10  per  cent;  those  of  leaf  rose  considerably. 

Among  minor  home  industries  there  has  been  during  the  last  three  years 
a  steady  increase  in  the  importation  of  tusks,  and  also  in  the  export  of  ivory 
manufactures;  but  as  the  exports  are  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  value 
of  the  imports,  even  after  the  work  done  on  them,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Japanese  market  absorbs  more  than  a  half  of  the  ivory  carvings.  There  has 
been  some  increase  in  the  exports  of  vegetable  oils.  Peppermint  oil  showed  a 
little  improvement,  but  the  most  notable  increase  in  purely  Japanese  production 
was  in  rapeseed  oil  (totalling  $2,158,000);  soya  bean  oil,  larger  in  quantity 
than  rapeseed,  was  much  less  in  value.  A  surprising  decline  took  place  in 
the  export  of  toilet  soaps,  and  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  manufac- 
ture of  this  commodity  is  improving  year  by  year. 

In  drugs  and  chemicals  Japan  has  not  been  doing  well  during  the  past 
year,  the  majority  of  products  showing  a  decline,  led  by  insectifuge,  but  camphor 
and  menthol  crystals  have  shown  an  increase.  Camphor  is  the  leading  com- 
modity of  export  in  this  section,  the  value  of  exports  for  the  twelve  months 
coming  to  $3,000,000.  Matches  continue  to  decline  and  are  now  a  minor  pro- 
duct. Paints,  in  which  a  successful  effort  at  export  had  been  made,  declined. 
Imports  of  paint,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  as  rapidly  as  exports  declined 
and  now  exceed  the  exports. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  value,  along  with  a  decrease  in  quan- 
tity, in  cotton  yarns.    But  cotton  piece  goods  now  completely  outvalue  yarns 
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in  the  export  trade  and  reached  $206,000,000  in  1929.  Although  the  mousseline 
industry  is  facing  a  crisis,  exports  increased  by  more  than  $500,000:  Japanese 
woollen  serges  have  shown  a  remarkable  rise.  More  important  and  substantial  is 
the  rise  of  nearly  $8,000,000  in  the  export  of  silk  goods,  satins  and  taffetas 
showing  the  most  substantial  increases;  while  silk  handkerchiefs,  on  the  other 
hand,  declined.  Cotton  towels  and  bedspreads  have  increased  and  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  foreign  demand  for  Japanese  fishing  nets.  In 
articles  of  clothing  successful  business  has  been  carried  on.  There  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  imitation  Panama  hats,  but  straw  hats  have 
declined  as  rapidly;  rubber  boots  have  almost  overnight  become  an  important 
article  of  commerce,  and  were  valued  at  $3,722,500  for  the  period  under  review. 
Evening  shirts  and  men's  underclothes  increase  steadily  in  exports,  underclothes 
being  valued  at  $16,000,000':  British  India  and  Great  Britain  are  the  largest 
customers. 

Artificial  pearls  account  for  most  of  the  increase  in  the  exports  under  the 
head  of  "jewellery  for  personal  adornment.'''  Exports  of  paper  and  paper  manu- 
factures total  up  to  the  respectable  figure  of  $16,650,936  for  the  period,  but  no 
special  development  is  shown  except  in  cigarette  papers. 

The  returns  make  the  growing  and  important  item  of  undifferentiated 
"  potteries  "  much  less  conspicuous  than  the  less  important  and  at  present 
declining  one  of  potteries  and  glass.  Exports  of  window  glass  increased  remark- 
ably; bottles  increased  in  quantity  but  the  value  is  less.  Some  effort  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  revive  the  copper  industry,  in  the  period  under  review  exports 
totalling  about  $3,750,000 — a  considerable  increase  over  the  two  previous  years. 
Imports  were  valued  at  $3,044,000,  a  decline  of  more  than  50  per  cent.  Exports 
of  insulated  wire  have  greatly  increased.  Nails  and  enamelled  ware  show 
increases,  and  there  is  a  growth  in  the  exports  of  articles  of  copper,  brass, 
bronze,  antimony,  and  nickel;  but  a  falling  off  in  aluminium  ware,  although 
last  year  has  shown  a  slight  improvement  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
All  the  miscellaneous  lines  keep  up  well,  and  on  the  whole  export  trade  has  been 
holding  its  own. 


Exports  of  metals  and  manufactures  increased  in  the  year  under  review, 
and  imports  also  showed  an  advance.  Imports  of  ores  and  metals  greatly 
exceed  the  exports,  but  as  regards  manufactures  of  metals  there  is  a  certain 
balance  observable.  The  following  figures  are  for  the  past  three  calendar 
years: — 


These  figures  point  to  vigorous  expansion,  in  imports  no  less  than  in 
exports.  No  one  item  in  the  imports  comes  anywhere  near  enamelled  ware, 
on  which  Japanese  manufacturers  have  expended  great  efforts,  but  most  of 
them  represent  some  degree  of  specialization.  For  instance,  while  Japan 
exports  a  large  quantity  of  electric  insulated  wire,  she  also  imports  special 
varieties  for  submarine  and  telephone  work.  One  would  have  supposed  that 
in  a  country  where  the  majority  of  the  male  population  seem  to  ride  the  bicycle 
the  highly  developed  steel  works  would  have  mastered  the  art  of  making  bicycle 
chains;  but  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  market  for  importations.  There 
is  a  considerable  export  of  nails  from  Japan,  but  the  value  of  the  import  of 
special  qualities  is  by  no  means  negligible. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Japan's  invasion  of  foreign  markets 
with  woollen  serges.    Imports  declined  from  $15,500,000  to  nearly  $10,000,000, 


ASPECTS  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 


1927 
1928 
1929 


Imports 
$  7.835,500 
9.799.500 
11,469,500 


Exports 
$  9,699.500 
11,013,000 
12,600,000 
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including  both  wool  and  wool-and-cotton  goods.  A  few  special  lines  in  textiles 
keep  up,  including  linoleum,  which  is  being  produced  extensively.  The  woollen 
trade  does  not,  of  course,  compare  with  the  cotton  trade  as  yet,  but  while  the 
imports  of  cotton  goods  actually  improve,  woollens  are  in  the  stage  of  decline 
owing  to  successful  competition  in  domestic  markets  of  the  products  of  the  pro- 
tected Japanese  industry.  In  a  comparatively  small  line  of  import,  that  of  hats 
— also  a  highly  protected  domestic  industry — a  slight  increase  is  noted. 

Under  the  heading  "  drugs  and  chemicals  "  a  wide  range  of  commodities 
is  included,  varying  from  sulphate  of  ammonia — which  is  being  imported  in 
ever-increasing  quantities  notwithstanding  the  increasing  Japanese  output — 
and  india-rubber  (to  feed  a  growing  industry)  to  headache  cures.  In  twelve 
months  Japan  spent  $80,000,000  on  these  products — a  sharp  rise  from  the 
$68,000,000  of  the  previous  year,  more  than  one-third  of  it  being  accounted 
for  by  the  demand  for  chemical  fertilizers.  Bean  cake — the  bulky  by-product 
of  the  oil-pressing  industry  imported  from  Dairen — is  a  sort  of  stand-by  when 
farmers  do  not  care  to  pay  for  chemical  fertilizers.  This  year  the  imports  have 
fallen  off  by  $4,250,000 — the  amount  gained  by  sulphate  of  ammonia — while 
the  imports  of  Chile  nitrate  have  also  gained. 

The  number  and  value  of  the  imports  of  motor  vehicles  have  both  declined 
in  the  period  under  review  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  "  parts  "  for 
the  two  great  organizations  which  build  their  machines  in  Japan  increased 
from  $9,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  Motor  cycles  have  increased  in  popularity,  the 
number  imported  now  being  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  completed  motor  cars. 
In  normal  years  a  good  deal  is  heard  about  purchases  of  superannuated  foreign 
ships,  spoiling  the  market  and  increasing  the  insurance  premia.  During  the 
twelve  months  Japanese  buyers  imported  only  nine  foreign  steamers  of  a 
total  value  of  $1,238,000,  and  all  under  twenty  years  old.  Of  the  ships  sold 
abroad  the  ages  are  not  stated,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  during  the  same  period 
128  were  thus  disposed  of,  for  a  total  purchase  value  of  $2,624,500.  Evidently 
there  are  some  shipowners  more  reckless  than  the  Japanese,  though  it  may  be 
presumed  that  many  of  the  ships  sold  so  cheaply  went  to  places  where  what  is 
technically  known  as  "  junk  "  is  in  demand. 

Among  metals,  the  tinplate  trade  has  picked  up  a  little  this  year,  though 
there  has  been  a  heavy  drop  in  the  imports  of  black  sheet.  Steel  sheets  and 
bars  and  wire  rods  have  increased,  and  so  have  bands  and  hoops,  pipes,  and 
tubes.  Pig-iron  also  shows  substantial  increases,  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  the 
"  self-supply  "  scheme. 

SILK  HOSIERY  TRADE  IN  ARGENTINA 

Harris  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  June  5,  1930. — In  the  cheaper  grades  of  silk  and  artificial 
silk  hosiery  it  is  practically  impossible  for  Canadian  firms  to  compete  in  Argen- 
tina. The  manufacture  of  ladies'  silk  hosiery  is  rapidly  developing,  an  exten- 
sive industry  has  been  built  up,  and  an  excellent  product  manufactured.  Great 
improvement  has  been  shown  of  late,  especially  as  regards  finish.  Buyers  from 
the  domestic  mills  do  not  require  to  carry  large  stocks,  and  have  ready  facilities 
for  making  exchanges  of  colours;  and  the  import  duties  are  high. 

In  high-grade  hosiery  the  demand  is  for  French.  Great  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced by  retailers  in  persuading  the  purchasers  to  consider  anything  else.  In 
order  to  offer  competition  in  this  grade,  extensive  advertising  would  have  to  be 
undertaken  and  with  doubtful  results.  The  demand  would  be,  and  that  a  very 
limited  one,  for  a  strong  stocking  containing  less  than  38  per  cent  silk.  The 
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silk  should  extend  well  above  the  knee,  and  in  order  to  meet  this  requirement 
it  would  possibly  be  necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  the  cotton  top  and  add 
more  cotton  to  the  foot. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  silk  hosiery  sold  in  this  market  have  clocks;  these  must 
at  least  be  10^  inches  in  length. 

Textiles  containing  silk  entering  Argentina  are  rated  for  customs  duties 
on  their  weight  and  silk  percentages.  All  textiles  containing  more  than  15  per 
cent  silk  are  weighed  with  their  wrappings.  Silk  hosiery  must  therefore  be 
wrapped  in  strong  paper,  the  lighter  the  better,  in  packages  of  three,  six,  or  a 
dozen  pairs,  but  preferably  in  dozens.  A  sticker  must  be  affixed  to  the  package 
giving  the  size,  weight  per  dozen  wrapped,  colour,  etc.,  for  identification  pur- 
poses. If  this  point  is  neglected,  the  importer  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  sum  corresponding  to  the  duties. 

When  forwarding  samples  or  filling  an  order,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the 
exact  composition,  silk  or  artificial  silk,  linen  thread  (lisle  or  mercerized  cotton), 
or  cotton,  for  customs  rating  purposes,  and  the  weight  per  dozen  wrapped  must 
also  be  given.  Should  analyses  determine  that  there  is  inaccuracy,  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  is  imposed,  and  a  heavy  fine  as  well.  The  duties  charged  and  per- 
centages are  given  later  in  this  report,  but  to  2  per  cent  less  than  those  stated 
should  be  used  as  a  basis,  as  a  measure  of  safety. 

The  usual  terms  of  sale  are  ninety  days'  sight  or  2  per  cent  discount  for 
cash  against  documents.    Agent's  commission  is  usually  5  per  cent. 

In  "  hosiery  under  40  per  cent  silk  or  rayon  content "  the  United  States, 
as  will  be  noted  from  the  figures  given  below,  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly.  This 
is  practically  confined  to  two  well-known  trade  marks,  extensively  and  con- 
tinuously advertised.  Without  advertising,  an  agent  for  a  Canadian  firm  would 
be  unable  to  sell  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  devote  much  time  to  an 
active  canvass.  He  could  only  sell  in  small  lots,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  a  considerable  stock  to  enable  him  to  fill  orders  without  delay. 

Should  any  manufacturer  decide  to  send  samples  to  this  office,  they  should 
be  sent  by  registered  letter  post,  or  by  sample  post,  in  packets  weighing  less  than 
one  pound.  Any  article,  hosiery  or  otherwise,  sent  to  Argentina  by  parcel  post 
must  be  cleared  through  the  customs,  for  which  there  is  a  minimum  charge  of 
$2.50  Canadian  exclusive  of  any  duty,  and  considerable  delay  always  takes 
place  in  obtaining  the  samples. 

The  manufacturer  is  practically  in  control  of  the  market  for  men's  and 
children's  hose. 

IMPORTS  AND  DUTY 

Imports  containing  40  per  cent  or  more  silk  or  artificial  silk  pay  full  duty, 
or  approximately  $8  Canadian  per  pound.  These  in  1928  amounted  to  19,175 
pounds,  of  which  70  per  cent  came  from  France  and  18  per  cent  from  the  United 
States. 

Under  40  per  cent  silk  or  artificial  silk  high  quality,  the  rate  is  approxi- 
mately $3.17  Canadian  per  pound  (linen  thread).  Imports  under  this  class 
amounted  in  1928  to  132,961  pounds;  82  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United 
States  and  9  per  cent  from  France. 

Under  40  per  cent  silk  or  artificial  silk,  of  cotton,  with  silk  or  rayon,  the 
duty  is  approximately  $1.15  Canadian  per  pound.  Imports  in  1928  were  57,259 
pounds,  91  per  cent  coming  from  the  United  States. 


CONDITIONS  IN  BOLIVIA 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  Peru,  cables 
under  date  June  27  that,  owing  to  serious  political  disturbances  throughout 
Bolivia,  no  business  should  be  transacted  at  present  except  with  foreign  firms. 
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NATIONAL  MARK  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM  CANNED  FRUITS  AND 

VEGETABLES 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  June  17,  1930. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announces  the 
approval  of  a  scheme  whereby  the  use  of  the  national  mark  already  adopted 
in  the  case  of  certain  other  agricultural  products  is  extended  to  a  number  of 
canned  fruits,  and  also  peas  and  beans  in  cases  where  the  packers  comply  with 
the  quality  and  grading  regulations,  definitions  of  which  are  included  in  the 
notice. 

The  project  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  Marketing  Leaflet  No.  20,  bearing  the 
title  "Canned  Fruit,  Peas  and  Beans"  (Grading  and  Marking),  and  comes 
into  force  as  from  June  4. 

The  fruits  so  far  chosen,  and  to  which  the  word  "  Select "  will  henceforth 
apply  if  qualified  to  use  the  national  mark,  are:  dessert  plums,  strawberries, 
loganberries,  raspberries,  black  currants,  dessert  gooseberries,  and  apples.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  grading  requirements,  that  relating  to  "  strawberries, 
loganberries,  raspberries,  black  currants,  and  dessert  gooseberries  "  is  reproduced 
as  typical: — 

The  fruit  shall  be  firm,  ripe,  free  from  blemishes  and  reasonably  uniform  in  size;  it 
shall  be  canned  in  a  syrup  containing  not  less  than  45  per  cent  by  weight  of  sugar  (saccharine 
and  glucose  free)  when  packed;  no  preservatives  and/or  artificial  colouring  agents  shall  be 
present  other  than  those  permitted  under  the  Public  Health  (Preservative's,  etc.,  in  Food) 
Regulations  in  force  for  the  time  being. 

As  regards  vegetables,  the  scheme  will  at  present  cover  peas  and  beans 
only.  The  same  grade  designation  (i.e.  "  Select  "■)  is  used,  and  in  the  case  of 
peas  the  definition  of  quality  is  as  under:  — 

The  peas  shall  be  undried,  freshly  gathered  at  the  time  of  canning,  of  uniform  variety, 
size,  and  colour;  no  preservatives  and/or  artificial  colouring  agents  shall  be  present  other 
than  those  permitted  under  the  Public  Health  (Preservatives,  etc.,  in  Food)  Regulations 
in  force  for  the  time  being. 

The  national  mark  is  in  each  case  on  the  official  labels  to  be  attached  to 
the  tins,  supplemented  by  the  description  "  National  Mark  Canned  Fruit — 
Select,"  "  National  Mark  Canned  Peas— Select,"  or  "  National  Mark  Canned 
Beans — Select."  Authorized  packers  will  be  supplied  with  these  labels  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  upon  payment.  Moreover,  in  certain  cases  these 
authorized  packers  will  be  allowed-  to  use  private  brand  labels  incorporating  the 
national  mark  instead  of  the  above  official  label. 

In  previous  reports  this  office  has  directed  attention  to  the  active  steps 
which  have  been  taken  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Food  Canning  Council, 
supported  by  Government  co-operation,  in  establishing  and  developing  an 
important  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  adoption  of  the  grading  and  marking  regulations  now  announced  mark 
a  further  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  industry. 

PARCEL   POST  CHANGES 

The  limit  of  weight  for  parcel  post  from  Canada  to  New  Zealand, 
Grenada,  Jamaica,  St.  Lucia,  and  Trinidad  has  been  extended  to  20  pounds. 

Rates  to  New  Zealand  by  direct  route,  on  parcels  over  15  pounds  and  up 
to  20  pounds,  will  be  a  flat  rate  of  $2.25,  and  when  forwarded  via  San  Francisco 
a  flat  rate  of  $3.50. 

Rates  to  Grenada,  Jamaica,  St.  Lucia,  and  Trinidad,  direct  service,  for 
parcels  over  15  pounds  and  up  to  20  pounds  will  be  $2. 
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PARCEL  POST  SHIPMENTS  TO  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Mr.  Lester  S.  Glass,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes  under 
date  June  13  reminding  Canadian  exporters  that  unless  certain  requirements 
are  complied  with  dutiable  goods  which  are  shipped  as  samples  to  Trade  Com- 
missioner offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  other  addresses  are  liable  to  the  rate 
of  duty  applicable  on  such  goods  under  the  general  tariff.  Where  the  goods  are 
not  for  sale  and  the  value  does  not  exceed  £10,  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  declaration  as  set  out  below.  This  is  necessary  before  the  goods  can  be 
accepted  under  the  preferential  tariff  accorded  to  the  Empire.  The  declaration 
should  be  enclosed  within  the  package,  and  an  indication  to  the  effect  that  such 
a  declaration  is  enclosed  should  be  given  on  the  outside  of  the  package: — 

The  contents  of  tihis  package  are  not  merchandise  for  sale  and  every  dutiable  article 
herein  is  the  growth  or  produce  of,  or  (if  a  manufactured  article),  is  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fiourth  of  its  present  value  (three-fourths  in  the  case  of  optical  goods  liable  to  duity  at  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem),  bona  fide  the  manufacture  of  (Empire  country  of  origin). 

Where  the  value  of  the  goods  exceeds  £10,  or  the  merchandise  is  for  sale, 
a  certificate  of  origin  must  be  produced  for  the  admittance  of  the  goods  under 
the  preferential  tariff. 

NEW  TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  HAITI 

Mr.  F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
writes  under  date  June  17  that,  pending  the  drafting  of  a  formal  convention 
a  modus  vivendi,  effective  from  June  4,  1930,  has  been  concluded  between 
France  and  Haiti.  It  replaces  a  practically  similar  commercial  convention  of 
1926,  which  had  just  expired  on  June  3.  Under  this  agreement  certain  products 
originating  in  Haiti  are  admitted  into  France  under  the  minimum  tariff.  In 
return  France  is  granted  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  Haiti,  and  on  the 
following  list  of  products  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  ordinary  rates  of  the 
Haitian  tariff:  Religious  articles,  pots,  kettles,  kitchen  utensils,  iron  and  steel 
pipes  and  tubes,  medicines  without  alcohol  or  with  less  than  14  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  pharmaceutical  goods,  essences  and  perfumes,  toilet  waters  and 
unguents,  shirts,  underclothing,  books  and  prints  in  the  French  language,  pen- 
holders, sewing  and  knitting  needles,  paper  cutters,  hairpins,  beads,  necklaces, 
brandy,  wine,  liqueurs,  mineral  and  medicinal  waters,  and  various  kinds  of  meat 
pastes,  including  pate  de  foie  gras. 

Reduced  rates  in  the  Haitian  tariff  are  extended  to  countries  receiving 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  Haiti. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKING  ORDERS 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson>  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  date  June  19  in  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1371  (May  10),  page  713,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  now  announce  that 
final  Orders  in  Council  were  made  on  June  13,  1930,  requiring  the  following 
imported  goods  when  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  bear 
an  indication  of  origin:  (a)  strap  butts,  as  from  September  13,  1930;  (b) 
machinery  belting,  as  from  September  13,  1930;  and  (c)  tiles  of  earth  and  clay 
and  refractory  bricks,  blocks,  and  tiles,  as  from  December  13,  1930. 

A  draft  order  has  also  been  laid  before  Parliament  requiring  imported  fold- 
ing coat  hangers  to  be  marked  with  an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  or  exposure 
for  sale.  This  gives  effect  to  the  report  which  was  referred  to  on  page  880  of 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1375  of  June  7. 

Copies  of  all  the  above  documents  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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REGISTRATION   OF  TRADE   MARKS   AND  PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  has 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  reports  dealing  with 
the  registration  of  trade  marks  in  the  Central  American  republics  and  with 
the  registration  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  in  the  same  group  of  countries. 
Interested  Canadian  firms  may  obtain  a  copy  of  either  of  these  reports  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  ACT,   1930:   RATES  OF  DUTY 

Publication  of  the  comparison  of  rates  of  duty  under  the  new  United  States 
tariff  (which  became  effective  June  18)  with  those  of  the  old,  supplementary 
to  the  table  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
has  been  unavoidably  held  over  until  next  issue. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  30 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  lor  the  week  ending  June  30.  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate- 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  June  23,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Pern  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Mex.  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

giam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  

Barbados  $1 

Trinidad  , 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quota  Lions 

in  Montreal 

in  Montrea  1 

() 

fficial 

Week  endi ug 

fVeek  ending 

Bank  Bate 

Parity 

j  une  zo 

Tiino  on 

o  une  ou 

<t  i4ii 

<E     i  Ann 

5i 

.1390 

.1396 

.1396 

3 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

.0296 

.0206 

4 

.2680 

.2674 

.2677 

4 

.0252 

.  viol 

.0252 

64 

.0392 

.  vSvl 

.  0393 

24 

noon 

.  2383 

.  2383 

4 

'x  .  OVUM 

A  R^QQ 

t . ooov 

A     Q  £01 

3 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

9 

.4020 

.4016 

.4021 

3 

,1749 

.1749 

.1751 

5i 

.0526 

.0523 

.0524 

5h 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

5* 

.2680 

.2675 

.2678 

4i 

1.0805 

.0455 

.0450 

7| 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1169 

.1113 

51 

.2680 

.2684 

.2687 

3* 

.1930 

.1936 

.  1938 

3 

.9995 

1.0003 

n 

.4244 

.3704 

.3613 

.1196 

.1124 

.1130 

.1217 

.1209 

.1210 

6 

.9733 

.9650 

.9678 

8 

.4985 

.4744 

.4739 

6-7 

.40 

.3941 

.3751 

7 

.1930 

.1874 

.1901 

1.0342 

.8895 

.8678 

1.0000 

1.0005 

.  9954 

.3118 

.3126 

.3650 

.3623 

.3613 

6 

.4985 

.  4942 

.4947 

5.48 

.4020 

.4021 

.4026 

.3648 

.3738 

.4424 

.4497 

.4424 

.5678 

.5615 

.5620 

1.0000 

l.G08%4— 1.018%4 

1.00%— 1 

0121/32 

4.8666 

4.8526 

4.8616 

1.013 

1.002%4— 1.01*%4 

l.OO17/^— 1. 

012%2 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 
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TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of-  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

745.  Dried  Fruits. — A  concern  in  Alexandria  would  like  to  secure  the  agency  for  Egypt 
of  a  Canadian  firm  able  to  supply  dried  fruits. 

746.  Dried  Apples. — An  agenit  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  secure  a  connection 
with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples. 

747.  Canned  Fish. — A  concern  in  Alexandria  would  like  to  secure  the  agency  for  Egypt 
of  a  Canadian  firm  able  to  supply  canned  fish. 

748.  Canned  Salmon,  Sockeye. — A  Milan  agent  desires  connections  for  sockej-e  canned 
salmon. 

Miscellaneous 

749.  Shirts. — A  Jamaica  commission  house  would  like  bo  represent  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  men's  cheap  shirts. 

750.  Rubber-soled  Canvas  Shoes. — An  importer  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  is  desirous  of 
representing  a  manufacturer  of  rubber  shoes  on  commission  basis. 

751.  Shoe  Accessories. — Dutch  commission  agent  is  desirous  of  establishing  relations 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  shoe  accessories.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  and,  if  possible, 
samples  should  be  forwarded. 

752.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  concern  in  Alexandria  would  like  to  secure  ithe  agency  for 
Egypt  of  a  Canadian  firm  able  to  supply  wrapping  paper. 

753.  Roofing  Felt. — A  firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  roofing  felt  suitable  for  use  in  that  territory. 

754.  Heater  Cord. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  are  interested  in  obtaining  the  representation 
of  a  Canadian  house  offering  heater  cords  B.  and  S.  gauge  18 — two  in  one  and  two  twisted — 
first  quality  only.  This  is  insulated  with  rubber  and  white  woven  asbestos  and  is  cotton 
wrapped  (various  colours).  Samples  and  prices  at  Department.  If  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete send  catalogues  and  full  .particulars,  including  prices  and  agent's  commission,  to  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner.  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

755.  Bakelite  Plates. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  are  interested  in  obtaining  the  representa- 
tion of  a  Canadian  house  offering  bakelite  plates  for  toggle  and  push-button  switches — one 
gang  with  screws.  Prices  should  include  a  commission  of  10  per  cent:.  Send  catalogues 
and  prices  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Inquiries  from  Scandinavian  Countries 

756.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Bergen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 

of  evaporated  apples. 

757.  758,  and  759.  Evaporated  Apples. — Three  Oslo  firms  of  agents  are  desirous  of 
representing  a  Canadian  exporter  of  evaporated  apples. 

760.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Stockholm  firm  wish  to  lepresent  a  Canadian  exporter  of 

evaporated  apples. 

761.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Gothenburg  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  evaporated  apples. 
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762.  Evaporated  Apples— A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  evaporated  apples. 

763  and  764.  Salted  Salmon  in  Barret  s.— Two  Stockholm  firms  of  agents  wish  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  exporter  of  salted  salmon  in  barrels. 

765.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Gothenburg  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  salmon. 

766.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  salmon. 

767.  Canned  Lobster.— A  Gothenburg  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  lobster. 

768.  Canned  Lobster— A  Stockholm  agent  desires  to  establish  connection  with  a  Cana- 
dian lobster  packer. 

769.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  lobster. 

770.  Flour. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  mill. 

771.  Flour.— A  Gothenburg  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  mil. 

772.  Oilcakes. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  oilcakes. 

773.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  rubber  footwear. 

774.  Upper  Leather.— A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  ex- 
porter of  upper  leather. 

775.  Sole  Leather. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  ex- 
porter of  sole  leather. 

776.  Patent  Leather. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  patent  leather. 

777.  Cotton  Waste. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  ex- 
porter of  cotton  waste. 

778.  Linoleum. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufac- 
turer of  linoleum. 

779.  Carpets. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer 
of  carpets. 

780.  Wallboard. — A  Gothenburg  firm  of  importers  wish  to  establish  connection  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  wallboard. 

781.  Pipes  and  Tubing  of  Copper.— A  Gothenburg  firm  of  importers  wish  to  establish 
connection  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  copper  pipes  and  tubing. 

782.  Metals. — A  Gothenburg  firm  of  importers  wish  to  establish  connection  with  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  in  pigs. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dales  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— ■Montrose,  July  17;  Beaverford,  July  18;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  1;  Montrose, 
Aug.  14;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  15— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  July  9;  Elgin  County, 
July  31— both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Aug.  2;  Kastalia,  Aug.  16 — both  Anchor-Donaldson;  Oranian, 
Dominion  Line,  July  19. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  July  22  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork) . 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Oranian,  Dominion  Line,  July  19;  Salacia,  Aug.  2;  Kastalia, 
Aug.  16 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  July  18  and  Aug.  16;  Melita,  Aug.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Letitia,  July  11  and  Aug.  8;  Athenia,  July  25 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  July  12  and  Aug.  6;  Minnedosa,  July  18;  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  July  23  and  Aug.  12;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  30;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug. 
14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;   Andania,  July  18  and  Aug.  15;   Anitonia,  Aug.  L — both  Cunard 
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Line;  Doric,  July  12  and  Aug.  9;  Albertic,  July  19  and  Aug.  16;  Laurentic,  July  26 — all 
White  Stair  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  July  11  and  Aug.  15;  Beaverford,  July  18;  Beaverburn,  July 
25;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  1;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  July  11  and 
Aug.  8;  Aurania,  July  18  and  Aug.  15;  Ascania,  July  25;  Alaunia,  Aug.  1 — all  Cunard  Line; 
Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  July  10  and  Aug.  7. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  July  10;  Manchester  Citizen,  July  17;  Man- 
cheater  Division,  July  31;   Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  14 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Oaimglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  July  18;  a  steamer,  Aug.  1 
— both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Athoill,  July  18;  Montclare,  July  24 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  July  10  and  Aug.  7 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  July  15. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valeerusa,  July  8;  Vallemare,  July  10 — both 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Sendee. 

To  Havre. — Grey  County,  July  9;   Elgin  County,  July  31 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  July  11;  Montclare,  July  24;  Beaverburn,  July  25;  Mont- 
calm, Aug.  7;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  8— -all  Canadian  Pacific;  Koeln,  July  26;  Trier,  Aug.  16 — 
both  North  German  Lloyd;  Sesobris,  July  11;  Hada  Counlty,  July  25 — both  County-Ham- 
burg-American  Line. 

To  Bremen. — Koeln,  July  26;  Trier,  Aug.  16 — boh  Norh  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam — Labelle  County,  July  11;   Kings  County,  July  25 — both  County  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  July  12;  Colborne,  July  26; 
Chomedy,  Aug.  9  — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Gathcart  (freight  to  Kingston  only),  July 
11  and  Aug.  8;  Lady  Rodney,  July  18  and  Aug.  15;  Cavelier  (freight  to  Kingston  only), 
July  25;  Lady  Somers,  Aug.  1 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadds,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Spdca,  July  11;  Tyrifjord,  July  25;  Manhean,  Aug.  8;  Italia, 
Aug.  22 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  July  30;  Canadian  Commander,  Aug.  30 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  National,  July  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Gaboon,  July  12;  Mattawin,  July  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports) — both  Elder  Dempster  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner,  July  19;  Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  20 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Fumess-Red  Cross  Line,  July 
18  and  Aug.  1;  Emsworth  Manor,  July  11  and  Aug.  2;  Sambro,  July  19 — both  Farquhar 
SS.;  Myrtis,  July  17;  a  steamer,  July  31;  Cabot  Tower,  Aug.  11— all  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd. 

To   Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  July  9;    North  Voyagcur,  July  13 — 'both 

Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Sarnia 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  July  31  (also  calls  at  Port  Colborne,  Toronto,  Belleville,  Chariot tetown  and  Halifax 
en  route). 

From  Charlottetown 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld. — So'llund,  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.  Ltd.,  July  11  and  24  and  Aug.  15  (also  calls  alternate  trips  at  Fogo, 
Twillingate  and  Little  Bay  Islands). 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  July  9  and  30;  Empress  of  France,  July  16; 

Empress  of  Australia,  July  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Mississippi,  Leyland  Line,  July  29. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  July  12;   Newfoundland,  July  29 — both  Furness  Line, 
To  St.  Pieire-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Font  St.  George,  July  8  and  22;  Nerissa, 
July  15  and  29 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;   Nova  Scotia,  July  12;  Newfoundland,  July 
29— 'both  Furness  Line;   Sollund,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July  9  and  22  and  Aug. 
13  (also  calls  at  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld.). 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Dcmerara  and  Paramaribo. — Spica,  July  17;  Tyrifjord,  July  31;  Manihem,  Aug.  14r— all 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathoart,  July  14;  CaveMer,  July  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaniplain,  July  17;  Co'lborne,  July  31;  Chomjedy, 
Aug.  14 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  July  11  and  Aug.  22;  Lady 
Nelson,  July  25;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  July  9  and  Aug.  7;  Ottar 
(also  calls  ait  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamlaica  outports),  July  23  and  Aug.  21 — both  Pick- 
ford  &  Black. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  17;  Lady  Hawkins,  July 
31;  Lady  Drake,  Aug.  14 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa  (Kilindini),  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salamn, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Halifax,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  July  23. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld. — SoUund,  New- 
foundland-Oanada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  11. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Asia,  July  24;  Empress 
of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Aug.  7;  Empress  of  Russia,  Aug.  21 — all  Canadian 
Pacific  (also  call  at  Manila);  Mishima  Maru  (does  not  call  at  Hongkong),  July  20;  Siberia 
Maru,  Aug.  1;  Hikawa  Maru,  Aug.  12 — ail  Nippon  Yusen  Kaistoa  (also  call  at  Moji). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Melville,  American  Mail  Line,  July  18  (also 
calls  at  Amoy,  Uoilo  and  Zamiboanga). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hongkong. — Protesilaus,  July  15;  Talthybius,  Aug.  5 
— both  Blue  Funnel 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arizona  Maru  (also  calls  at  Shanghai  and  Moji),  July  10; 
London  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and  Keelung),  July  15;  Manila  Maru  (also  calls  at 
Moji),  July  16;  Africa  Maru,  Aug.  3;  Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar), 
Aug.  5;  Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Aug.  19 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kadsha. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- Australasian 
Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyitelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  July  17. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  July  18;  Niagara,  Aug.  20 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  New  Plymouth. — Waikawa,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  July  10  (also  calls  at  Bluff). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — A  steamer,  in  July  and 
August — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Manchester. — East  Lynn,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  July  12. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  July  17  (also  calls  at  Southampton) ; 
Nictheroy,  July  30;  Loch  Goal,  Aug.  14 — all  Noritlh  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wisconsin,  Aug.  4;  Washington,  Sept.  4. 
— both  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Vancouver,  July  8;  Seattle,  July  22;  Portland, 
Aug.  5 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  July  26; 
Feltre,  Aug.  23 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Taranger, 
July  12;   Hindanger,  Aug.  12— both  Westfal-Larsen. 

To  Capetown,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City,  B.C.  Ship- 
ping Agencies  Ltd.,  July. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  July  15  (also  calls  at 
Georgetown  and  St.  Georges,  Grenada) ;  Elmworth,  Aug.  25— both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 
Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Colombia.— Point  Sur,  July  14;  Point  Arena,  July  26-^oth  Gulf  Pacific 
Line. 


Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels.   Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 
Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,   17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  8  Metropole  Street,  Athens. 
(Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes — P.O.  Box  80.  Office — Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).   Cables,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 
Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian   Colony  in  Africa,  Albania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note.— Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting  Trade   Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory   includes   the   Rhine  valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office,  Calle 
Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Sjhith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  iEouse,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
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CATALOGUES  AND  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  FOR  URUGUAY 

Mr.  0.  M.  Armstrong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  will 
be  visiting  Uruguay  on  behalf  of  Canadian  exporters  during  the  month  of 
August.  Any  firm  interested  in  this  market  should  send  to  Mr.  Armstrong, 
c/o  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Casilla  de  Correo  584,  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
fullest  particulars  of  their  goods,  including  catalogues  and  price  lists.  Prices 
f.o.b.  seaboard,  or  preferably  c.i.f.  Montevideo,  should  include  agent's  com- 
mission. Samples  also  should  be  sent  providing  they  may  be  forwarded  by 
sample  post,  in  packages  weighing  less  than  one  pound,  or  by  registered  letter 
post,  not  parcel  post. 

Since  Mr.  Armstrong's  stay  will  be  short  and  there  will  be  no  time  for  an 
exchange  of  letters,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  he  is  supplied 
with  the  fullest  particulars;  such  items  for  instance  as  packing,  steamship 
routing,  discounts,  terms,  commission  to  agent,  and  particulars  of  quality, 
should  not  be  overlooked;  in  fact  he  should  be  given  such  information  as  would 
be  supplied  to  a  commercial  traveller  about  to  operate  in  a  new  market. 
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JUGOSLAVIAN  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY* 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  expressed  in  paper  dinars,  the  value  of  which  at 
present  is  about  1^  cents  Canadian.] 

Milan,  June  10,  1930. — Jugoslavia  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
over  70  per  cent  of^  the  inhabitants  being  engaged  in  that  industry.  Up  till  quite 
recently  there  was  no  domestic  production  of  agricultural  machinery,  but  within 
the  last  few  months  a  Hungarian  manufacturer,  Hoffer  Schrantze,  established  a 
factory  at  Novi-Sad  for  making  all  types,  which  will  employ  about  200  hands, 
The  chief  production  will  be  in  threshers.  The  tariff  is  at  present  favourable  to 
their  importation,  but  when  domestic  production  becomes  considerable,  it  is 
likely  that  the  Government  will  be  asked  to  afford  it  protection.  In  agricultural 
implements  there  is  at  present  sufficient  domestic  production:  importation  is  not 
practicable. 

The  Jugoslavian  market  for  agricultural  machinery  is  essentially  highly 
competitive,  owing  to  the  considerable  production  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Germany,  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  are  large  producers  and 
exporters  of  agricultural  machinery,  and  are  favoured  by  their  proximity  to  the 
market  keeping  them  in  constant  touch  with  its  needs  and  assisting  them  in  pro- 
moting relationships  with  prospective  purchasers.  In  spite  of  evident  handicaps, 
Canada  is  well  represented  in  this  field  by  two  large  manufacturers.  Although 
the  Dominion  does  not  appear  as  a  country  of  origin  in  the  Jugoslavian  statistics 
for  agricultural  machinery,  this  is  because  some  of  these  importations  come  via 
Hamburg,  and  others  are  received  through  other  European  countries. 

IMPORTATIONS 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  importations  in  1929: — 
Threshing  Machines  Weighing  More  Than  1,000  kg.— Total  3,350,462  kg.  (53,783,200 

dinars);  Hungary,  2,641,423  kg.  (41,377.800  dinars):  Czechoslovakia,  365,824  kg.  (6,839,900 

dinars);  Germany,  170,930  kg.  (2,357,500  dinars);  England,  114,643  kg.  (2,368,400  dinars). 
Weighing  1,000   kg.  or  less.— Total.   349,840   kg.    (4,107,027   dinars) ;  Czechoslovakia, 

238,702  kg.  (2,759,807  dinars);  Austria,  85,635  kg.  (1,015,100  dinars). 

Reaping  Machines.— Total,  250,715  kg.  (2,540,900  dinars) ;  Czechoslovakia,  112,380  kg. 

(1,306,000  dinars);  Germany,  76,153  kg.  (620,000  dinars);  United  States,  45,558  kg.  (452,000 

dinars) . 

Grubbers.— Total,  18,692'  kg.  (241,960  dinars) ;  principally  Czechoslovakia,  Germany 
and  Hungary. 

Morning  Machines.— Total,  906,347  kg.  (10,691,550  dinars);  Germany,  505,226  kg. 
(5,728,250  dinars);  United  States,  222,790  kg.  (2,943,200  dinars). 

Sewing  Machines.— Total,  986,930  kg.  (12,512,090  dinar's);  Czechoslovakia,  710,115  kg. 
(9,004,840  dinars);  Hungary,  190,744  kg.  (2,523,400  dinars). 

Tedders.— Total,  354,505  kg.  (7,945,497  dinars)  ;  Hungary,  149.605  kg.  (4,100,800  dinars) ; 
Austria,  123,953  kg.  (1,883,497  dinars);  Germany,  61,410  kg.  (1,377,900). 

Scufflers.— Total,  6,061  kg.  (102,950  dinars),  principally  Czechoslovakia. 

Separators,  Centrifugal  Machines  for  Butter.— Total,  88,391  kg.  (3,710,680  dinars); 
Sweden,  63,094  kg.  (2,566,680  dinars) ;  Czechoslovakia,  11,506  kg.  (443,850  dinars)  ;  Germany, 
11,161  kg.  (591,900  dinars). 

Other  Dairy  Machinery  .—Total,  31,580  kg.  (1,234,800  dinars);  Germany,  16,082  kg. 
(668,500  dinars);  Sweden,  12,508  kg.  (498,400  dinars). 

Wine  and  Fruit  Presses.— Total,  43,082  kg.  (548,095  dinars) ;  Hungary,  20,528  kg. 
(228,100  dinars);  Austria,  10,396  kg.  (175,100  dinars). 


*  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports,  based  on  a  recent  visit  to  Jugoslavia  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade. 
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Straw  and  Hay  Pressing  Machines.— Total,  8,483  kg.  (74,500  dinars) ;  principally  Greece, 
Italy  and  Germany. 

Small  Prime  Movers,  etc.— Total,  456,310  kg.  (4,423,308  dinars) ;  Czechoslovakia,  191,388 
kg.  (1,566,720  dinars);  Hungary,  163,098  kg.  (1,954,800  dinars);  Austria,  82,311  kg.  (680,200 
dinars) . 

Incubators. — Total,  3,679  kg.  (127,200  dinars);  principally  Germany  and  Austria. 
Others,  n.o.p.— Total,  330,637  kg.  (4,068,315  dinars);  Hungary,  156,878  kg.  (1,823,000 
dinars);  Czechoslovakia,  91,182  kg.  (1,070,530  dinars);  Germany,  58,458  kg.  (821,850  dinars). 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  making  deductions  from  the  above  statistics. 
Imports  from  Canada  are  not  specifically  entered  in  the  returns  and  a  propor- 
tion is  probably  credited  to  France  and  some  to  Germany.  Thus,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  every  country  has  shipped  out  of  its  own  production  the 
amounts  specified  above. 

AGRARIAN  REFORM 

The  market  for  agricultural  implements  has  been  changed  by  the  agrarian 
reform  laws  introduced  by  the  Serbian  rulers  on  the  formation  of  Jugoslavia 
after  the  war.  The  idea  underlying  the  legislation  was  that  each  man  should 
own  the  land  he  worked;  serfdom  and  large  holdings  were  together  to  be  abol- 
ished. The  large  Austrian  landlords  of  the  old  regime  were  dispossessed  by  the 
Serbians  and  an  era  of  small  holders  introduced. 

The  larger  land  owners,  who  were  able  to  purchase  large  and  expensive 
machinery,  having  passed  out  of  the  picture,  it  is  now  only  possible  to  purchase 
farm  machinery  of  modern  type  through  the  co-operative  societies.  The  first 
need  of  the  rural  population  under  the  changed  conditions  is  a  system  of  agri- 
cultural credits.  First  of  all,  to  free  the  peasant  holders  from  debt  to  small 
banks  and  usurers,  who  have  sometimes  charged  40  per  cent  interest  on  their 
loans;  secondly,  to  provide  the  means  to  buy  selected  sowing  seeds,  farm  animals, 
artificial  manure,  and  also  machinery  and  implements  so  that  they  can  pass 
from  intensive  to  extensive  cultivation. 

An  agricultural  bank,  founded  on  August  15,  1929,  will  begin  operating  in 
the  immediate  future  and  has  been  formed  with  the  imposing  capital  of  seven 
hundred  million  paper  dinars. 

The  first  credit  societies  established  in  Jugoslavia  were  artisan  societies. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  however,  the  institution  of  co-operatives  for 
credit  to  the  peasants  was  common  among  the  Slovenians.  At  the  end  of  1927 
there  were  4,344  co-operative  societies  in  the  country.  Of  this  number,  2,476, 
or  56  per  cent  were  credit  co-operatives. 

The  peasants  in  Jugoslavia  show  a  decided  preference  for  brightly  coloured 
machines.  If  in  doubt  as  to  what  colours  to  use,  manufacturers  should  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  the  excellent  French  publications  showing  the  national  costume 
colours  of  Jugoslavia.  The  only  purchases  which  the  rural  population — 70  per 
cent  of  the  total — can  make  from  Canada  are  agricultural  machinery  and  pos- 
sibly selected  sowing  seeds. 

AREA  UNDER  CULTIVATION 

With  the  breaking  up  of  the  large  estates  by  the  law  of  agrarian  reform, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  laws  enacted  after  the  war,  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion to  owners  naturally  arose  and  that  is  being  arranged  for  on  a  considerable 
scale.  Bonds  have  just  been  issued  for  130,000,000  dinars  to  settle  the  feudal 
relations  in  Bosnia.  In  the  settlement  of  claims  for  compensation  in  the  province 
of  Dalmatia,  a  sum  of  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  dinars  will  be  required. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Belgrade  give  the 
total  cultivated  surface  of  the  kingdom  in  1925  as  11,122.683  hectares,  or  about 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country. 
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Total 

Area  Sown        Total  Crop      Yield  per 


Hectares  Met.  Cwts.  Hect.  Met.  Cwts. 

Maize   2,146,119  37,906,647  18.30 

Winter  wheat   1,718,390  20,843,437  11.83 

Spring  wheat   66,433  560,865  8.63 

Winter  barley  .   233,245  2,611,172  11.90 

Spring  barley   141,276  1,229,351  9.70 

Winter  rye   169.525  1,764.490  10.70 

Oats   352,080  3,450,438  10.05 


Total   4,817,068  68,476,400 


Besides  the  cultivation  of  these  cereals,  which  are  the  chief  crops,  a  con- 
siderable area  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  spelt,  millet,  buckwheat  and  rice. 

The  largest  areas  of  maize  are  in  the  departments  of  Belgrade,  Backa  and 
Srem,  and  of  wheat  in  the  Belgrade,  Backa  and  Osek  departments.  The  wheat 
in  these  parts  is  excellent  in  quality,  containing  a  high  proportion  of  protein, 
and  enjoys  a  European  reputation  under  the  name  of  "  Tissa  "  wheat. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  the  sowings  (in  hectares)  of  the  other 
chief  industrial  plants  raised  in  the  country  in  1925: — hemp  for  thread,  39,787; 
sugar  beet,  34,086;  tobacco,  15,306;  flax  for  thread,  13,195;  opium,  5,379;  rape- 
seed,  2,804;  hops,  2,155;  chicory,  272;  and  cotton,  880. 

Besides  this,  there  is  still  a  large  area  to  be  put  under  cultivation.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  market  for  agricultural  machinery 
in  Jugoslavia  is  capable  of  further  development,  providing  the  new  conditions 
of  sales  can  be  met. 

Large  machinery  will  have  to  be  put  on  the  land  through  the  co-operative 
societies,  as  there  are  but  few  landowners  with  a  farm  large  enough  to  justify 
the  purchase  of  machinery  for  themselves,  even  if  they  could  afford  the  capital 
outlay. 

TYPES  OF  MACHINES  IN  DEMAND 

The  principal  exports  from  Canada  or  by  Canadian  firms  from  their  Euro- 
pean factories  to  Jugoslavia  have  been  in  binders  and  mowers,  whilst  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tractors  and  ploughs  have  been  sent,  and  a  smaller  number 
of  tedders  and  scumers. 

Ploughs. — The  type  of  plough  mainly  in  use  in  Jugoslavia  is  the  Rudolph 
Sack,  from  5  to  6  inches.  Recently,  however,  the  following  types  were  also 
making  headway:  "  Puek,"  "  Cupido,"  "  Dominus,"  "Comet,"  and  "  Servus." 
A  plough  should  not  run  in  weight  under  35  or  over  70  kilos. 

Seeders. — These  machines  should  allow  for  sowing  in  twelve  furrows  for 
wheat,  but  for  maize,  special  maize-sowing  machines  for  one  and  two  furrows 
are  also  much  in  use. 

Harrows. — These  are  wanted  of  the  light  ordinary  type  and  are  used  both 
with  wooden  or  iron  frames. 

Scufflers,  Scarifiers,  Pulverisers,  etc. — The  following  types  are  in  general  use: 
"  Austria,"  "  Platz,"  "  Hollander,"  "  Vermorel,"  "  Neuwille." 

THRESHING  MACHINES 

All  kinds  of  threshing  machines  weighing  from  800  to  6,000  kilograms  are 
in  demand  on  the  Jugoslavian  market.  The  types,  however,  in  more  general 
use  are  the  following: — 3*5  h.p.  with  capacity  of  350  sheaves  per  hour;  4  h.p. 
(350  to  400);  5  h.p.  (450  to  500);  6  h.p.  (500).  The  prime  movers  are,  as  a 
rule,  steam  engines  or  gasolene.  Straw  burners  are  in  use.  Until  recently 
heavy  machines  were  purchased,  but  lately  the  market  seems  to  be  inclined  to 
prefer  machines  driven  by  gasolene  with  a  capacity  of  from  400  to  1,000  kilos 
per  hour.  Interest  was  expressed  by  one  firm  in  small  threshing  machines  with 
from  2  to  3  horse  power  to  compete  with  the  Czechoslovakian  machines  coming- 
in  now  from  Josef  Kaub  at  from  3,500  to  5,200  paper  dinars. 
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Discussing  this  with  a  Canadian  agriculturist  while  in  Jugoslavia,  the  writer 
was  informed  that  the  threshers  in  this  country  have  no  blower  attachment 
and  self-feeder,  because  they  would  require  high-powered  engines  to  drive  them, 
and  there  is  probably  no  sale  for  these  types  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  gasolene. 
A  rough  estimate  is  that  10  sheaves  go  to  a  bushel  of  60  pounds  in  a  good  year. 
The  threshers  have  about  one-fifth  the  power  of  those  generally  used  in  Western 
Canada. 

An  importer  states  that  threshers  with  tractors,  to  provide  the  moving  and 
driving  power,  are  mostly  asked  for  in  Banat,  Baika  and  Srem;  but  that  steam 
straw  burning  portable  engines  are  still  most  popular  in  Serbia.  The  question 
of  fuel  in  the  several  localities  is  important  in  studying  the  openings  for 
threshers.  The  price  of  gasolene  is  high  and  is  not  uniform  throughout  the 
country. 

Threshers  represent  the  largest  item  of  importation.  The  country  providing 
the  greatest  number  of  threshers  weighing  one  ton  or  less  is  Czechoslovakia,  while 
the  heavier  machines  come  chiefly  from  Hungary. 

DAIRY  MACHINERY 

The  principal  demand  for  dairy  machinery  is  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Croatia,  Slovenia  and  Voivodina,  in  which  very  good  butter  and  cheese  are 
produced,  and  it  is  in  these  provinces  that  manufacturers  of  Canadian  dairy 
machinery  must  look  for  a  market  if  they  desire  to  enter  this  territory.  The 
demand  is  not  large,  and  it  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Sweden.  The  best  market 
is  for  the  Battie;  there  is  also  a  very  restricted  market  for  small  churns. 

INCUBATORS 

Recently  the  people  in  Jugoslavia  have  gone  in  for  the  scientific  raising 
of  poultry,  and  French,  German  and  English  incubators  are  on  sale.  The  Trade 
Commissioner's  office  in  Milan  is  in  a  position  to  put  Canadian  manufacturers, 
who  have  something  novel  to  offer,  or  who  are  in  a  position  to  compete  in 
price,  in  touch  with  importers.  On  market  days  the  store  windows  around  which 
most  of  the  peasants  congregate  are  those  showing  incubators  with  chicks. 

The  majority  of  incubators  on  sale  are  small  and  are  oil-heated.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  why  large  incubators  from  10,000  to  20,000-egg  capacity 
of  the  cabinet  type  with  electric  heating  cannot  be  used  in  certain  centres. 
Only  a  few  large  incubators  can  be  sold;  the  big  selling  line  is  the  100  to  400- 
egg  capacity  with  oil  heating.  This  office  is  in  touch  with  the  owner  of  a  large 
farm  who  is  interested  in  the  larger  size  incubators  of  the  cabinet  type. 

CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS 

The  principal  types  of  agricultural  machines  which  Canada  is  shipping  to 
Jugoslavia  are,  as  has  been  stated,  binders,  mowers,  tedders,  ploughs,  scufflers 
and  tractors.   Last  year,  some  corn  planters  were  also  imported. 

At  one  time  only  5-feet  binders  were  in  demand;  now  various  sizes  are 
imported.  The  writer  saw  an  8-foot  Canadian  binder.  The  size  of  the  reapers 
is  generally  around  4  feet.   A  few  of  these  are  imported  from  Canada. 

CREDIT  TERMS 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  this  market,  as  far  as  Canadian  exporters 
are  concerned,  is  the  long  credit  terms  which  are  often  given  by  their  com- 
petitors, particularly  by  Czechoslovakian  and  Hungarian  firms.  By  selling 
at  fairs  and  bringing  their  machinery  in  free  for  exhibitions  and  only  paying 
the  duty  when  they  are  disposed  of,  and  by  sending  out  travelling  salesmen 
rather  than  maintaining  a  large  stock — which  exporting  countries  at  a  distance 
like  Canada  have  to  do — they  cut  out  overheads  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
personal  contact  with  the  peasant,  are  able  to  grant  extremely  long  credits, 
extending  in  some  cases  to  three  years.  The  following  are  the  credit  conditions, 
as  a  rule,  to  customers: — 
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Binders— 50  per  cent  with  order,  or  50  per  cent  after  harvest;  or  33^  per  cent  with 
order,  33^  per  cent  after  first  harvest,  33^  per  cent  after  second  harvest. 

Threshers. — 20  per  cent  with  order,  20  per  cent  each,  .after  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth— in  all  3i  years'  credit. 

Tractors. — 25  per  cent  with  order,  25  per  cent  after  6,  12  and  18  months. 

TARIFF  ON  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES 

By  accepting  in  1928,  the  most-favoured-nation  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  of  1927,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Jugoslavia,  Canada  received 
the  most  favourable  tariff  treatment  for  her  products  entering  Jugoslavia  which, 
as  regards  agricultural  implements  mentioned,  is  at  the  present  time,  as  follows: 

Rate  of  Duty- 
Threshing  machines   Free 

Unit  incorporating  threshing  machine  mounted  on  a  motor  car 

frame,  both  operated  by  the  motor  ear  engine  .  .   . .   . .  . .  Free 

Such  motor  car  frame  and  motor  imported  separately   20  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Ploughs  Temporarily   admitted   free  of 

duty  from  February  7,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1930.    Former  duty 
40  gold  dinars  per  100  kilogs. 
($7.72  per  220  lbs.) 

Clod  crushers,  gathering  machines  and  winnowers   Free 

Sowing  machines  for  maize  and  beetroots  up  to  4  rows   20  gold  dinars  per  100  kilogs. 

($3.86  per  220  lbs.) 

Other  sowing  machines   Free 

Straw  and  hay  presses  30  gold  dinars  per  100  kilogs. 

($5.79  per  220  lbs.) 

Separators,  butter  centrifugals  and  other  dairying  machines  . .   20  gold  dinars  per  100  kilogs. 

($3.86  per  220  lbs.) 

Grape  and  fruit  presses   20  gold  dinars  per  100  kilogs. 

($3.86  per  220  lbs.) 

DISTRIBUTION  METHODS 

In  order  to  improve  agricultural  methods  by  State  aid,  a  law  concerning 
a  new  extraordinary  credit  for  the  organization  of  the  export  of  Jugoslavian 
produce  has  just  been  passed.  Under  this  law  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1930-31,  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  an  extraordinary  credit  of  up  to  50,000,000  dinars  out  of  surplus 
revenues  in  the  same  fiscal  year.  From  the  same  fund  voted,  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  is  to  found  a  "privilege"  share  company  for  the  export 
of  the  produce  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jugoslavia.  By  "privilege"  is  meant  that  the 
company  will  be  exempt  from  payment  of  government  and  local  government 
taxes  on  its  formation,  increases  of  capital,  amendment  of  statutes,  and  issues 
of  shares,  and  also  for  the  conclusion  of  loans. 

The  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  is  one  that  would  increase  after 
one  or  two  good  crops.  The  Government  is  very  ambitious  to  make  Jugoslavia 
an  exporter  of  agricultural  products.  North  American  methods  are  being  closely 
studied.  Jugoslavia  desires  to  find  a  natural  outlet  for  her  flour  in  the  Grecian 
market,  but  to  do  this  she  must  raise  the  standard  of  her  wheat  crop.  Undoubt- 
edly, this  country  will  at  a  later  date  be  a  keen  competitor  in  Greece.  Last 
year,  wheat  sales  from  Jugoslavia  to  Roumania  increased  74-86  per  cent. 

The  usual  methods  of  distribution  for  agricultural  machinery  are  practiced 
in  Jugoslavia.  Deposits  of  machines  with  practical  demonstrations  are  the 
best  means  of  advertising.  The  National  Agricultural  Society  of  Jugoslavia 
holds  competitions  for  ploughs  for  animal  traction.  These  competitions  are 
useful  means  of  showing  agricultural  machinery  as  the  peasants  throng  to 
them,  and  study  for  themselves  which  is  the  best  make  for  their  special  needs. 
Newspaper  advertising  in  this  country  would  be  of  little  advantage:  the  majority 
of  the  peasants  do  not  read  newspapers;  there  are  too  many  of  them  and  their 
circulation  is  small.  A  better  method  might  be  by  the  distribution  of  almanacs 
containing  propaganda  for  agricultural  machinery. 
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CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  BRAZIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1929-30 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Figures  are  for  Canadian  fiscal  years  ending  Mtasrch  31] 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  6,  1930. — It  has  been  customary  to  publish  each  year 
a  report  on  the  trade  of  Canada  with  Brazil  and  to  deal  with  each  item  of 
imports  in  a  particular  way.  The  last  such  report  of  this  office  appeared  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1330  (July  27,  1929).  Owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  the  trade  returns  from  year  to  year,  most  of  the  remarks  on  various 
items  in  last  year's  report  are  still  applicable  and  can  be  readily  referred  to. 

For  the  convenience  of  exporters,  a  tabular  statement  of  actual  and 
potential  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  has  been  compiled  and  is  available  to 
interested  Canadian  firms  for  reference  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Several  items  have  been  included  where  no 
exports  to  Brazil  are  shown,  but  where  exports  from  other  countries  in  free 
competition  indicate  possibilities.  This  statement,  which  may  be  described  as 
an  "  Exporter's  Working  Chart  of  Brazil,"  is  not  necessarily  complete  and  will 
be  expanded  from  year  to  year  as  developments  warrant.  The  figures  shown 
in  the  chart  are  Canadian  figures,  because  Brazilian  statistics  give  credit  to 
the  country  from  which  the  goods  have  been  shipped,  and  as  many  of  Canada's 
exports  are  sent  via  New  York,  the  Brazilian  figures  are  very  incomplete. 

Only  the  special  features  of  Canada's  export  trade  writh  Brazil  for  the 
fiscal  year  1929-30  will  be  referred  to  here. 


EXPORTS  BY  AMERICAN   FACTORIES   IN   CANADA  LOWER 

As  was  to  be  expected,  following  reports  of  the  commercial  depression  in 
Brazil,  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1930,  shows  a  decrease  in  Canadian 
exports  to  Brazil  of  $1,580,647.  A  retrospect  of  Canada's  total  exports  to  Brazil 
is  shown  below: — 

Fiscal  Years  ending  March  31 

1913   $  947,462  1925   $3,417,249 

1920   2,703,488  1926   4.832,391 

1921   2,835,191  1927   7.291,479 

1922   2,022,449  1928   4,897,082 

1923   1,929,067  1929   5.872,940 

1924   2,624,310  1930   4.292,293 

The  shrinkage  of  $1,580,647  in  exports  in  the  past  fiscal  year  was  due 
largely  to  decreased  sales  by  American  factories  manufacturing  in  Canada,  as 
follows: — 

1928  1929  Decrease 

Sewing  machines   $2,389,645       $1,731,517       $  658.128 

Automobiles  and  parts   379.992  247,431  132,579 

Kubber  goods   1,726,909         1,136,020  589,889 

Total  decrease   $1,380,596 


FLOUR 

The  total  disappearance  of  exports  of  wheat  flour,  due  to  the  abnormal 
wheat  situation  in  Canada,  is  another  feature  of  the  year  under  review.  Flour 
was  responsible  for  sales  to  a  value  of  $76,627  last  year.  American  flour  is 
beginning  to  reappear  on  this  market,  and  it  is  expected  that  1930-31  will  show 
a  resumption  of  imports  from  Canada.  The  market  needs  educating  as  to  the 
baking  properties  of  Canadian  flour  before  important  large  sales  will  be  pos- 
sible, except  in  years  of  shortage  in  Argentina. 
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NEWSPRINT 

Last  year's  shipments  of  newsprint  were  valued  at  $70,465;  this  year's  at 
$1,536— a  decline  of  $68,929. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

The  total  for  this  group  has  fallen  progressively  since  1927,  when  it 
amounted  to  $4,163,225;  in  1928  to  $1,398,653;  and  in  1930  to  $1,142,097. 
Declining  sales  in  grain  and  flour  in  1928,  and  a  drop  in  flour  and  rubber  goods 
in  1930,  were  responsible  for  this  shrinkage.  Flour  and  grain  sales  in  1927  were 
quite  exceptional,  due  to  temporary  conditions  in  Argentina. 

The  drop  in  rubber  goods  sales  this  year  was  to  be  expected,  as  while  the 
calendar  year  1929  showed  total  imports  of  rubber  goods  into  Brazil  of 
£1,294,000  against  £1,127,000  in  1928,  the  first  three  months  of  1930  showed  a 
heavy  decline,  which  is  expected  to  continue,  especially  in  tires,  as  the  auto- 
mobile market  is  demoralized  for  the  time  being.  The  crisis  in  the  textile  mills, 
Brazil's  most  important  industry,  has  restricted  sales  of  belting,  although 
reports  from  Sao  Paulo  show  that  many  new  small  factories  are  springing  up 
in  the  cities  and  supporting  the  demand  for  power.  In  the  interior  of  Sao  Paulo 
the  power  demand  is  sub-normal,  reports  from  many  sources  indicating  a  small 
1930-31  coffee  crop. 

Sales  of  fresh  apples  are  unimportant,  due  to  the  fact  that  apples  from  the 
United  States  enter  duty-free.  Malt,  which  was  absent  from  Canada's  1929 
exports,  has  again  figures  to  a  small  extent.  Important  sales  are  possible,  but 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  offers  from  the  Dominion.  Whisky  sales,  while  still 
small,  have  improved  over  last  year;  new  agencies  have  been  established  in 
Rio.  Exports  of  pickles  and  sauces  last  year  were  valued  at  $5,465.  None  are 
recorded  for  the  year  under  review. 

ANIMALS   AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

By  far  the  most  important  item  under  this  heading  is  codfish,  sales  of 
which  registered  a  small  increase.  Dried  hake  and  other  similar  fish  also  showed 
improvement.  Brazilian  figures  supplied  by  the  trade  for  entry  at  Santos  show 
imports  of  packages  at  that  port  for  the  calendar  year  1929  of  57,008  packages 
from  Scotland,  46,737  from  Norway,  16,295  from  France,  and  15,115'  from 
Canada.  Germany  shipped  7,345  cases — about  double  last  year's  total.  There 
would  appear  to  be  an  improved  seasonal  movement  to  Rio  and  Northern  Brazil 
of  the  Canadian  product.  As  a  result  of  the  new  cabled  fish  news  service  sup- 
plied to  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  by  this  office,  a  number  of 
inquiries  have  been  received  from  both  Brazil  and  Canada,  and  new  contacts 
established.  Imports  of  Canadian  haddock  have  shown  an  appreciable  increase, 
from  sample  shipments  to  sales  valued  at  $7,057.  Cod  fillets  are  often  sold  in 
Brazil  as  haddock. 

Small  sample  shipments  of  upper  leather  continue  to  arrive.  A  report  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  on  the  market  for  leather 
in  Brazil,  to  which  the  United  States  exported  to  the  value  of  $2,053,946  in  the 
1928  calendar  year.  In  view  of  the  possible  loss  of  the  United  States  market 
to  Canada,  as  a  result  of  the  new  tariff,  the  market  in  Brazil  is  worth  investi- 
gating. It  is  believed  that  considerable  Canadian  leather  is  re-exported  by  the 
United  States  to  Brazil. 

Canned  salmon  shipments  continue  small,  although  the  total  consumption 
in  Brazil  must  be  considerable.  The  majority  of  grocery  stores  stock  a  few 
cans,  and  although  the  retail  price  is  between  80  cents  and  $1  (owing  to  high 
duties),  the  market  is  worth  investigating.  There  is  a  lack  of  offerings  on  this 
item,  and  quotations  would  be  received  with  interest. 

A  small  sample  shipment  of  poultry  for  improvement  of  stock  was  received. 
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FIBRES,  TEXTILES  AND  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 

There  are  only  four  items  of  importance  under  this  category:  — 

(1)  Cotton  duck,  of  which  regular  sales  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  appear  regularly  in  Canada's  trade  figures.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
development. 

(2)  Minor  sales  of  Canadian  pure  silk  underwear  have  been  made,  but 
are  still  limited  in  their  extent  owing  to  high  duties,  which  restrict  their  pur- 
chase to  the  wealthy  class. 

(3)  Sales  of  cordage,  rope,  and  twine  appear  in  slightly  increased  value. 
National  manufacture  restricts  sales  to  the  high-class  demand  only. 

(4)  Woollen  manufactures  (blankets)  showed  a  slight  drop  in  value  of 
sales,  but  this  business  could  be  increased. 

The  total  under  this  heading;  was  $15,629  against  $11,893  last  year.  The 
expansion  of  sales  of  textiles  encounters  natural  difficulties,  as  this  industry  is 
the  most  highly  developed  in  Brazil,  especially  in  cottons.  Manchester  cottons 
fill  the  demand  for  the  finer  qualities  of  imports.  Domestic  manufacture  is 
usually  coarse.  Silk,  both  real  and  artificial  is  made  in  Brazil,  and  duties  are 
very  high.  Woollens  are  the  most  likely  sellers.  English  woollens  compete 
successfully  with  the  national  product  and  enjoy  a  large  sale.  Prices  on  Cana- 
dian woollen  blankets  and  bathing  suits  are  distinctly  competitive  with  other 
imported  articles,  but  owing  to  climatic  reasons  the  demand  for  wool  blankets 
is  small,  and  locally  made  bathing  suits  from  imported  material  are  cheaper 
than  imported.  Nevertheless,  Canadian  prices  on  woollen  materials  are 
interesting,  and  the  market  should  be  explored  on  other  woollen  articles. 

WOOD,  WOOD  PRODUCTS,  AND  PAPER 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  dropped  from  $73,117  to  $5,123,  due  to 
failure  of  substantial  repeat  orders  to  materialize  on  an  initial  shipment  of 
newsprint.  Newsprint  must  be  specially  watermarked  for  the  Brazilian  market 
with  faint  lines  5  centimetres  apart.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Canadian 
newsprint  can  compete  successfully  with  Scandinavian  in  the  Argentine  but 
not  in  Brazil,  unless  the  watermarking  requirement  is  a  handicap.  This  office 
would  be  interested  to  receive  quotations  and  samples  from  Canadian  news- 
print manufacturers  interested;  it  should  be  possible  to  do  business. 

Apart  from  newsprint,  the  only  other  significant  item  is  building  paper,  of 
which  the  asphalted-felt  type  enjoys  a  limited  sale  for  roofing  purposes. 

A  carload  order  for  pulp  fibreboard  was  recently  placed,  and  this  business 
looks  promising. 

IRON  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS 

A  full  report  on  the  iron  and  steel  situation  in  Brazil  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1356  (January  25,  1930).  From  investi- 
gation it  has  been  found  that  Canadian  prices  on  rolling  mill  products  are  not 
yet  attractive,  but  it  is  felt  that  improvements  in  manufacture  in  Canada  will 
eventually  make  prices  competitive.  The  market  for  iron  and  steel  products 
is  the  most  interesting  in  Brazil  as  the  country  lacks  any  appreciable  iron  and 
steel  primary  industry.  The  importance  of  foreign  sales  is  brought  out  in  the 
report  above  referred  to.  Canadian  sales  of  iron  and  its  products  in  1929-30 
amounted  to  $2,122,886,  showing  a  considerable  decline  on  last  year's  figure 
of  $3,085,805.  As  has  been  stated,  sales  of  sewing  machines  are  the  principal 
item,  amounting  to  $1,731,517  in  1929-30  against  the  record  figure  of  $2,389,645 
in  1928-29.  These  machines  sell  at  much  higher  prices  than  German,  of  which 
a  hand-operated  model  of  normal  size  can  be  bought  retail  for  as  low  as  $8.40; 
but  owing  to  reputation  and  to  the  fact  that  there  are  agents  in  every  town 
and  village  of  any  size  in  Brazil  sales  are  extensive. 
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Automobile  sales  are  of  next  importance  and,  as  has  been  stated,  dropped 
off  this  year.  Heavy  shipments  of  American  cars  during  the  calendar  years  1928 
and  1929  overstocked  the  market,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  glut  of  unsold 
cars  in  Brazil:  next  year's  importations  should  be  small.  Automobile  trucks 
were  exported  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  $82,679 — a  new  feature  in  the  trade, 
as  exports  have  been  previously  largely  restricted  to  pleasure  cars. 

The  agricultural  implement  export  trade  has  just  about  maintained  its 
position:  the  collapse  in  coffee  prices  seriously  affected  importations.  It  is 
possible  that  diversification  of  agriculture  in  Sao  Paulo  following  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  coffee  in  the  old  areas  of  low  yield  may  result  in  an  increased  demand 
for  machinery.  Coffee  culture  does  not  lend  itself  to  mechanization  to  the 
same  extent  as  grain,  potatoes,  corn,  and  other  crops,  in  which  a  new  interest  is 
now  evident. 

Canadian  pipes,  tubes,  and  fittings  were  sold  to  the  extent  of  $16,655  as 
against  $46,349  last  year.  This  trade  could  be  increased,  as  the  demand  has 
been  good,  contsruction  being  one  of  the  few  industries  which  have  remained 
active  during  the  depression. 

Sales  of  internal  combustion  engines  and  parts  were  $20,006  as  against 
$9,064  last  year.  These  are  small  diesel  engines  for  coffee  dryers,  and  repre- 
sent a  considerable  achievement  in  Canadian  export  selling.  This  business  is 
now  at  a  standstill,  but  the  check  is  expected  to  be  a  temporary  one. 

Metal-working  machinery  was  exported  to  Brazil  from  Canada  to  a  value 
of  $5,648  more.  Recent  sales  of  such  Canadian  material  have  been  encouraging, 
the  prices  have  been  shown  to  be  competitive,  and  the  machinery  shipped  has 
been  highly  spoken  of.    This  appears  to  be  a  promising  trade. 

Sales  of  woodworking  machinery  have  been  negligible  as  Continental 
prices  are  from  30  to  50  per  cent  lower.  However,  prices  from  Canada  have 
been  competitive  with  American,  and  if  properly  organized  some  business  might 
be  done  with  the  bigger  users  as  the  Continental  product  does  not  always  give 
satisfaction.    European  competitors  carry  large  stocks  here. 

In  spite  of  prices  on  Canadian  rolling-mill  products  being  high  for  sale 
in  Brazil,  manufacturers,  evidently  taking  advantage  of  drawback  regulations 
on  raw  materials  used  in  products  for  export,  have  been  able  to  compete  in 
many  cases  in  iron  and  steel  products.  Among  other  Canadian  iron  and  steel 
products  saleable  here  and  not  recorded  in  the  trade  figures  are  concrete  mixers, 
children's  tricycles,  and  swivel  chair  hardware  fixtures.  It  would  appear  from 
Canadian  achievements  in  this  field  that  much  iron  and  steel  manufactured 
material  could  be  sold  if  the  export  price  is  properly  figured.  American  firms 
quote  very  close  export  prices,  based  on  their  policy  of  taking  their  profit  at 
home  on  increased  production,  and  apparently  a  number  of  small  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  successfully  adopted  this  policy.  Once  goods  are  well 
established  in  Brazil,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  include  a  direct  profit  in  the  price. 

NON-FERROUS  METALS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS 

Exports  under  this  heading  increased  from  $473,322  to  $569,989,  reflecting 
the  expansion  in  the  Canadian  mining  and  subsidiary  industries.  Aluminum 
manufactures  are  the  most  important  in  this  group,  amounting  to  $209,880  in 
value  as  against  $43,533  last  year.  Steel  reinforced  aluminum  cable  accounts 
for  most  of  this,  but  with  the  drop  in  copper  prices  there  should  be  a  tendency 
to  use  more  copper.  Exports  of  aluminum  bars  and  blocks  were  slightly  down 
at  $38,078  against  shipments  last  year  valued  at  $43,533;  those  of  copper  wire 
dropped  from  $118,248  last  year  to  $12,280.  The  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway, 
Light,  and  Power  Company  have  recently  completed  extensive  shops  in  Rio, 
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which  include  a  complete  wire  mill,  which  should  result  in  a  reduction  in  imports 
in  favour  of  the  raw  material.  Exports  of  telephone  apparatus  were  important 
at  $192,534  against  $118,147  last  year,  but  the  tendency  more  recently  has 
been  to  purchase  this  material  from  Belgium,  as  prices  are  lower.  Electrical 
apparatus,  n.o.p.  was  imported  to  a  value  of  $70,270  against  $119,723,  largely 
electric  meters. 

Refined  pig  lead  was  exported  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  $17,906  against 
$25,982  last  year.  This  business  should  develop  following  better  shipping  facili- 
ties from  the  West  Coast.  This  lead  is  imported  by  metal  importers  in  Brazil 
largely  for  pipe-making. 

Brass  valves  sold  to  a  value  of  $994  against  $783  last  year.  Greater  sales 
should  develop. 

Apart  from  the  above,  other  items  represent  largely  small  purchases  by 
public  utility  companies*,  although  Canadian  storage  batteries  are  sold  to  the 
trade  in  open  competition. 

NON-METALLIC  MINERALS 

Sales  of  Canadian  porcelain  insulators  of  the  high-tension  type  account 
for  $32,342  of  a  total  under  this  heading  of  $38,585  this  year.  Sales  of  insula- 
tors last  year  were  valued  at  $18,111.  Offers  should  also  be  made  by  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  the  American  Bond  and  Share  Corporation,  New  York,  as 
they  are  now  considerable  buyers  for  this  market. 

Total  exports  under  the  above  heading  were  greater  last  year  ($47,594), 
accounted  for  by  shipments  of  coal  valued  at  $24,276,  whereas  this 
year  there  were  no  coal  sales.  Canadian  East  Coast  coal  is  not  suitable  for 
the  gas  and  railway  requirements  of  this  market.  Owing  to  freight  and  duties 
being  on  a  weight  basis,  coal  of  high  thermal  value  is  called  for,  chiefly  Welsh 
coal,  although  some  high-grade  American  is  imported.  Some  sales  might  be 
made  to  coastal  shipping  companies. 

Cement  sales  to  the  extent  of  18,880  cwt.  valued  at  $5,119  showed  no 
appreciable  difference  from  last  year.  American  cement  competes  with  diffi- 
culty with  Scandinavian  in  this  market,  and  local  manufacture  by  a  Canadian 
company  is  also  hard  to  meet.  A  small  item  of  $114  of  asbestos  manufactures 
is  interesting,  as  Canadian  asbestos  products  should  be  competitive.  Brake 
lining  and  packing  are  of  chief  importance.  Asbestos  for  shingles  should  find 
an  outlet  with  several  shingle  factories  in  Brazil.  Johns-Manville  have  their 
own  offices  here. 

CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 

Sales  of  chemicals  are  unimportant  with  $4,181  covering  all  sales.  Paints 
and  varnish  sold  to  a  value  of  $2,542.  If  a  number  of  paint  manufacturers  were 
to  combine  to  market  a  group  line  of  paints  under  one  trade  mark,  and  to  main- 
tain a  suitable  sales  organization,  appreciable  sales  might  be  obtained.  Exports 
of  cyanamid  to  a  value  of  $1,197  are  an  interesting  new  feature  in  the  returns. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMODITIES 

The  total  sales  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  were  smaller  than  last  year — 
$8,156  against  $26,222 — largely  accounted  for  by  smaller  values  on  settlers' 
effects.  The  most  significant  items  are  phonographs  and  parts  to  the  value  of 
$1,234  (being  portables)  against  $1,930  last  year.  Sales  of  cartridges  were 
lower  at  $1,281  against  $1,901  last  year.  Restrictions  on  sales  of  ammunition, 
recently  stiffened  in  Brazil,  have  prevented  sales,  and  the  general  depression 
has  adversely  affected  the  marketing  of  all  luxury  lines  like  gramophones. 
Other  miscellaneous  items  have  no  special  significance. 
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FUR   FARMING   IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  17,  1930. — There  are  over  fifty  fur  farms  in  Great  Britain, 
half  of  which  are  situated  in  Scotland.  The  Silver  Fox  Breeders'  Association, 
founded  in  1925,  has  created  a  fresh  interest  in  the  industry,  and  given  an  impetus 
to  its  growth  during  the  past  five  years. 

Fur  farms  in  Scotland  are  situated  mainly  in  Ayrshire,  Peebles  and  Rox- 
burghshire in  the  south,  and  in  Aberdeen,  Angus  and  Perthshire  in  the  north. 
Attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  silver  fox  farming;  two  or  three  breeders 
are  now  experimenting  with  blue  foxes.  Musquash,  mink,  nutria,  raccoon  and 
fitch  have  been  tried,  but  not  yet  commercially.  Silver  fox  breeding  has  been 
the  most  successful,  and  will  doubtless  hold  its  dominant  position.  Many  of 
the  larger  farms  are  the  centre  of  a  group  or  colony  around  which  four  or  five 
smaller  farms  have  located,  and  from  which  information,  equipment  and  supplies 
are  obtainable.  There  are  no  less  than  two  dozen  farms  in  Great  Britain  which 
advertise  that  they  have  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Canada  was  the  pioneer  in  supplying  breeding  stock  to  this  country,  and  is 
still  the  chief  as  well  as  the  preferred  source  of  supply;  the  United  States  and 
Norway  are  the  Dominion's  only  competitors.  During  the  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, resulting  from  the  rapid  development  of  the  industry,  British  ranches  have 
begun  to  compete  successfully  against  imported  stock.  Some  farmers  may  still 
look  elsewhere  when  initial  high-class  stock  is  required,  but  the  trend  is  to 
protect  and  develop  their  own  farms  and  to  make  their  industry  self-supporting. 

During  the  recent  slump  in  the  London  raw  skin  sales,  when  other  furs  have 
been  falling  in  price,  it  is  significant  that  the  demand  and  price  for  silver  fox 
furs  has  kept  up  remarkably  well. 

Good  average  cubs  are  worth  £150  per  pair,  while  more  proven  breeders 
will  bring  as  high  as  £500.  There  are  now  over  1,400  breeding  foxes  on  farms  in 
Great  Britain,  but  there  is  little  risk  of  the  supply  of  pelts  exceeding  the  demand 
for  many  years  to  come. 

HOUSING  AND  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  GLASGOW 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  17,  1930. — Glasgow's  tenth  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition, 
promoted  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  takes  place  this  year  from  September 
24  to  October  18,  the  classification  of  exhibits  includes:  Constructional  material 
of  any  kind  used  in  the  building  of  a  house,  all  fittings,  appliances  and  material 
which  can  be  included  under  the  term  "  sanitary  appliances  and  material;  house 
furnishings;  appliances  for  any  domestic  use  of  electricity,  gas  and  other  fuel; 
labour-saving  appliances;  materials  of  any  kind  for  house  decoration;  all  kinds 
of  material  or  preparations  for  the  building  or  rectification  of  health ;  all  sorts 
of  appliances,  books,  instruments  and  material  for  entertainment,  amusement 
or  study,  including  wireless  apparatus." 

This  year  a  model  dairy  and  poultry  farm  will  be  arranged.  Milk  will  be 
shown  going  through  the  various  processes  in  the  production  of  Grade  "  A  " 
milk-pasteurization.  The  milk  will  be  automatically  bottled  and  stoppered, 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  customer.  Demonstrations  in  cream-separating,  butter 
junket  and  ice-cream  making,  and  in  the  every  day  work  of  a  modern  dairy 
will  also  be  given. 

A  hen  farm  will  show  chicken-rearing,  production  of  eggs,  up-to-date  egg 
grading,  weighing  and  packing  machine  at  work,  etc. 
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A  model  working  laundry  will  also  show  the  various  departments  in  opera- 
tion, 

Model  houses  will  again  be  included.  All  the  housing  committees  of  the 
local  authorities  within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  of  Glasgow  are  invited,  and  the 
majority  visit  the  exhibition  in  their  official  capacity. 

Canadian  firms  interested  are  invited  to  write  this  office,  or  the  General 
Manager,  Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgaw,  C.  3. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  INDIA  IN  1929 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Figures  aire  for  fiscal  years  ended  March  31.  At  par  value  of  exchange  the  rupee  is 
equal  to  36  cents  Canadian  currency  and  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the  value  in  Canadian 
dollars,  divide  by  3.] 

I 

Calcutta,  June  1:  1930. — Imports  of  merchandise  into  British  India  in 
1929,  which  were  valued  (in  Canadian  equivalents)  at  approximately 
$930,000,000,  show  no  decline  when  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  the 
imports  of  gold  at  $64,000,000  and  of  silver  at  $25,000,000  both  declined 
appreciably.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  merchandise  declined  from  about 
$1,265,000,000  in  1928  to  $1,205,000,000  in  1929  and  in  spite  of  the  reduced  imports 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  India  declined  from  about 
$200,000,000  in  1928  to  $185,000,000  during  the  year  under  review.  A  feature 
of  the  trade  was  the  large  imports  of  wheat  as  compared  with  previous  years 
and  the  decrease  in  the  imports  of  American  cotton  which  declined  to  a  negli- 
gible quantity. 

In  reviewing  the  import  trade  of  India,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
fiscal  year  ends  on  March  31  and  in  the  remarks  which  follow,  the  figures 
mentioned  will  deal  with  importations  for  a  fiscal  year.  (For  instance,  1929 
will  refer  to  the  year  ending  March  31,  1929.)  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  when 
studying  trade  statistics  concerning  imports  into  India,  that  as  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned  a  considerable  portion  of  her  exports  to  this  country  go  through 
the  port  of  New  York,  or  are  transshipped  at  some  port  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  it  often  happens  that  the  value  of  the  goods  is  credited 
to  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom  instead  of  the  country  of  origin. 

ANIMALS 

Horses. — Horses  are  chiefly  shipped  from  Australia,  that  country  supplying 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  importation.  The  average  price  of  horses  landed 
in  Calcutta  from  Australia  for  artillery  purposes  is  Rs.776  per  horse.  The 
total  number  of  horses  imported  into  India  during  the  year  1929  was  4,227 
valued  at  Rs.3,337,440.  The  Army  requirements  for  horses  are  extremely  rigid, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  horses  which  are  shipped  here  are  rejected  as 
they  do  not  come  up  to  specifications. 

APPAREL 

The  value  of  apparel,  excluding  hosiery  and  boots  and  shoes,  imported  into 
India  during  1929  amounted  to  Rs.8,641,220.  Of  this  amount  the  United  King- 
dom exported  to  the  value  of  over  Rs.4,800,000.  The  next  largest  shipper  was 
Japan,  the  value  of  exports  from  that  country  being  slightly  over  Rs.l, 760,000, 
while  Germany  shipped  goods  to  the  approximate  value  of  Rs.l, 000,000.  The 
value  of  the  exports  from  Canada  amounted  to  Rs.900. 
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Hats. — Out  of  a  total  value  of  Rs. 3, 100,000,  Italy's  shipments  of  these  goods 
amounted  to  Rs. 1,100,000  and  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  slightly  under 
Rs.1,100,000.   These  two  countries  enjoyed  about  70  per  cent  of  the  trade. 

ASBESTOS 

Asbestos  Packing. — Imports  of  asbestos  packing  during  1929  were  valued 
at  Rs.453,118  as  compared  with  .Rs. 703,389  during  the  previous  year.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  with  the  exception  of  1928,  the  value  of  the  imports 
has  averaged  Rs. 400,000  during  the  past  five  years.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  the  principal  supplier  with  Rs.294,133.  Japan,  Germany  and  the  United  States 
are  next  in  order  of  importance. 

Other  Manufactures. — This  item  includes  asbestos  sheets,  tiles,  etc.,  and  the 
total  value  amounted  to  Rs.2,849.819  of  which  the  United  Kingdom's  share  was 
Rs.2,093,965.  It  appears  that  Canadian  manufacturers  are  not  in  a  position 
to  compete  in  asbestos  products.  Small  quantities  of  raw  asbestos  have  been 
shipped  from  Canada. 

BELTING 

Various  kinds  of  belting  are  imported  into  India,  leather  being  the  most 
important.  Importations  of  all  kinds  in  1929  were  valued  at  Rs. 8,31 1,372  as 
compared  with  Rs.8,729,610  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  leather  belting 
amounted  to  Rs.3,560,701  while  belting  of  other  materials,  which  probably  refers 
to  belting  made  of  hair  and  rubber,  amounted  to  Rs.3,591,047.  The  balance 
was  made  up  of  belting  made  of  cotton.  By  far  the  largest  share  of  this  business 
is  enjoyed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  during  the  year  under  review  exported 
to  the  value  of  Rs.6,552,788.  The  United  States  was  the  second  most  important 
supplier,  the  value  of  shipments  from  that  country  amounting  to  a  little  more 
than  Rs. 900,000.  Canada  is  listed  as  supplying  leather  belting  to  the  value 
of  Rs.2,245,  and  belting  of  other  material — which  would  probably  mean  rubber 
belting — valued  at  Rs.25,60O.  In  the  previous  year,  Canada  was  not  mentioned 
as  shipping  any  leather  belting  to  this  country,  while  her  shipments  of  rubber 
belting  were  valued  at  Rs. 12,700. 

FOOTWEAR 

Canvas  Shoes  with  Rubber  Soles. — The  number  of  pairs  of  canvas  shoes 
exported  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  approximately  757,000  pairs 
(Rs. 1,421, 000) ,  while  the  exports  from  Canada  are  given  as  250,000  pairs 
( Rs. 500,000) .  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  shoes  listed  as  coming  from 
the  United  States  are  the  products  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  For  the  year 
under  review  it  can  be  safely  said  that  Canada  shipped  the  largest  number  of 
shoes  to  India,  although  in  the  trade  statistics  Germany  is  mentioned  as  having 
exported  435,800  pairs  of  shoes  valued  at  Rs. 561, 000.  Other  countries  which 
enjoyed  a  fair  proportion  of  this  trade  were  Austria  (153,000  pairs  valued  at 
Rs.165,000)  and  Japan  (33,000  pairs  valued  at  Rs.41,000).  It  is  interesting 
to  note  from  these  figures  the  average  price  per  pair  of  Canadian  shoes  as 
compared  with  supplies  coming  from  Germany,  Austria  and  Japan.  The  price 
for  Canadian  shoes  works  out  to  roughly  Rs.2  per  pair,  while  those  from 
Germany  are  1  rupee  3  annas,  Austria  1  rupee  and  Japan  1  rupee  3  annas. 
Canadian  canvas  shoes  were  among  the  first  to  become  established  in  this 
market,  and  the  quality  is  superior  to  those  coming  from  European  countries 
and  Japan.  Although  figures  for  previous  years  are  not  available,  Canadian 
shoes  had  by  far  the  largest  sale  until  a  comparatively  short  time  ago.  Now, 
however,  the  situation  has  changed  considerably.  In  recent  months  Japanese 
shoes  have  been  entering  this  market  in  greatly  increasing  numbers  and  now 
they  have  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  of  any  country.    They  are  landed  at 
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approximately  half  the  price  of  Canadian  shoes;  and  India  is  a  price  market. 
Unless  Canadian  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  manufacture  a  cheaper  quality 
shoe  which  would  compete  in  price  with  Japanese  shoes,  there  is  a  probability 
that  the  Indian  market  will  be  gradually  lost  to  them. 

Leather  Shoes. — The  total  number  of  leather  shoes  imported  into  India 
during  1929  was  480,000  pairs  valued  at  Rs.2,553,000  as  compared  with  537,000 
pairs  at  Rs.2,912,000  during  the  previous  year.  Of  this  trade,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  by  far  the  largest  proportion,  and  during  the  year  under  review 
is  credited  with  383,000  pairs  valued  at  slightly  over  Rs.2j000,000.  Czecho- 
slovakia is  the  only  other  source  of  supply. 

brushes 

Paint  and  Varnish  Brushes. — During  1929  74,000  dozen  paint  and  varnish 
brushes  were  imported  into  India,  with  the  value  of  Rs.  314,000,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom's  share  was  31,256  dozen  valued  at  Rs.  223,000.  Canadian 
prices  are  not  in  line  with  competing  brands.  There  are  two  distinct  markets  in 
India  for  paint  brushes,  one  for  the  railway  and  government  requirements,  the 
other  for  the  bazaars. 

Toilet  Brushes. — The  total  trade  in  toilet  brushes  during  1929  amounted  to 
Rs.570,000.  The  largest  share  is  held  by  the  United  States  (Rs.309,000) ,  fol- 
lowed by  Germany  (Rs.141,000) . 

CEMENT 

Considerable  quantities  of  cement  are  imported  into  India;  the  value  in 
1929  was  Rs. 6,500,000.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  most  important  supplier, 
with  Rs. 5,000,000.  There  are  several  cement  factories  in  India,  but  production 
is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  entire  demand.  A  market  is  developing  in 
India  for  white  Portland  cement. 

CARBIDE  OF  CALCIUM 

Imports,  Rs. 640,000.  Norway  ranks  first  as  the  principal  supplier,  with 
Rs.420,000.  Shipments  from  Canada  amounted  to  Rs.24,192  as  compared  with 
Rs.15,972  and  Rs.12,774  in  1928  and  1927  respectively. 

CAUSTIC  SODA 

Imports,  173,643  cwts.  valued  at  Rs. 1,948,569.  The  United  Kingdom  shipped 
153,849  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.1,728,925,  and  the  United  States  15,224  cwts.  valued 
at  Rs.160,561. 

SODIUM  CARBONATE 

Imports,  Rs.6,245,427  (United  Kingdom,  Rs.5,601,627;  Kenya  Colony, 
Rs.620,139). 

CLOCKS 

Canada's  share  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  clocks  into  India  amounted  to 
Rs.5,783,  during  1929,  out  of  the  total  trade  of  Rs.1,872,837.  This  shows  a 
reduction  of  Rs.9,131  from  the  previous  year.  Several  countries  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable share  of  this  business.  The  largest  supplier  is  Germany  with  exports 
valued  at  Rs.669,440,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  Rs.536,658.  It  is 
thought  that  Canada  enters  into  this  trade  considerably  more  than  the  statistics 
show  as  one  of  the  most  popular  clocks  in  the  market  is  manufactured  in 
Canada. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES 

Imports,  Rs.20,212,960,  as  compared  with  Rs. 19,828,068  in  1928.  There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  value  for  the  past  five  years,  and  in  certain  lines,  such 
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as  proprietary  medicines,  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  Rs. 1,897,278.  Advertis- 
ing is  necessary  in  order  to  introduce  any  new  kind  of  patent  medicine.  News- 
paper advertising  in  both  the  European  and  vernacular  press  is  probably  the 
best  way  to  have  the  product  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  consuming  public. 
Once  a  commodity  has  become  established,  the  advertising  appropriation  can  be 
considerably  reduced,  but  in  the  introduction  of  a  line,  the  manufacturer  should 
be  prepared  to  set  aside  a  fairly  liberal  amount  for  advertising  purposes. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Fresh  Fruits. — The  greatest  difficulty  to  overcome  in  the  introduction  of 
apples  into  this  market  is  the  lack  of  cold  storage  facilities  both  during  trans- 
portation and  storing  in  India,  and  the  high  cost  of  refrigerator  freight  space 
on  those  boats  that  have  such  accommodation.  Recently,  however,  additional 
refrigerator  service  has  been  inaugurated,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  ship  either 
via  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic,  In  the  former  case  transhipment  is  necessary  at 
San  Francisco,  and  in  the  latter  case  at  London.  Occasional  shipments  of  fresh 
apples  have  been  received  in  India,  and  when  these  have  arrived  in  good  condition 
the  apples  are  extremely  well  thought  of.  During  the  past  year,  one  of  the  largest 
provision  stores  in  Calcutta  was  securing  regular  supplies  of  Canadian  apples 
from  their  London  office.  These  were  brought  out  in  cold  storage  and  kept  in 
the  refrigerating  room  of  the  store.  As  a  result  the  apples  could  be  kept  quite 
fresh.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ship  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  up-country  districts,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  refriger- 
ating cars  on  any  of  the  railways.  This  means  that  for  the  present  the  demand 
for  imported  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  is  practically  confined  to  one  or 
two  of  the  most  important  seaport  cities.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  situation, 
as  far  as  refrigerating  cars  on  the  railways  is  concerned,  will  change  in  the  near 
future.  Should  this  take  place,  there  will  be  a  much  larger  market  in  India  for 
all  kinds  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  total  imports  during  1929  were 
Rs.1,213,933,  nearly  all  from  Italy. 

FURNITURE  AND  CABINET  WARE 

Imports  Rs.3,697,638  as  compared  with  Rs.3,061,860  in  1928;  United  King- 
dom, Rs.1,310,895;  Germany,  Rs.833,478;  United  States  Rs.601,060;  Japan, 
Rs.333,768;  and  Italy,  Rs.214,394. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  bentwood  chairs,  and  efforts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  Canadian  manufactures  in  competition  with  supplies  coming  from 
European  countries  and  the  United  States;  quotations  seem  somewhat  high. 
If  Canadian  manufacturers  are  willing  to  work  on  a  very  small  margin  in  the 
beginning  business  should  result. 

GRAIN,  PULSE,  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — During  the  last  few  years  the  importation  of  wheat  into  India 
has  been  on  a  considerable  scale.  For  the  year  under  review  imports  amounted 
to  561,918  tons  valued  at  Rs.81, 695,629.  In  1928,  69,208  tons  valued  at 
Rs.  10,918,103  were  imported,  and  previous  to  that  quantities  imported  were 
even  smaller.  Australia  is  by  far  the  largest  source  of  supply — 529,459  tons 
valued  at  Rs.76,709,885  in  1929.  Canada  is  credited  with  15,246  tons  valued 
at  Rs.2,230,814.    This  is  the  first  year  in  which  Canada  is  listed  as  a  supplier. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  India  only  needs  to  import  a  small  quantity 
of  wheat  which  is  used  for  blending  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  flour. 
During  recent  years,  however,  owing  to  floods,  pests  and  drought,  the  yield  has 
not  been  up  to  average,  and  the  result  is  that  instead  of  being  an  important 
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exporter,  India  has  been  obliged  to  import  in  considerable  quantities.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  Australian  wheat  has  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  trade. 
The  first  is  price,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  freight  rates  are  cheaper  from 
Australia  than  from  Canada.  The  other  reason  is  that  a  soft  wheat  is  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  type  of  flour  mostly  in  demand  in  India.  It  has 
been  found  that  Canadian  wheat  is  too  hard  for  blending  purposes.  Unless 
conditions  change  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  not  expected  that  Canadian  wheat 
will  find  its  way  to  India  except  under  exceptional  conditions. 

Wheat  Flour. — Milling  has  become  quite  an  important  industry,  and  in 
consequence  imports  of  wheat  flour  are  almost  negligible — Rs.31,661  in  1929. 
The  consuming  public  is  accustomed  to  the  type  of  bread  and  biscuit  that  is 
at  present  being  made.  By  using  a  proportion  of  Canadian  flour,  the  price 
would  be  considerably  increased. 

HARDWARE,  EXCLUDING  CUTLERY  AND  ELECTROPLATED  WARE 

Agricultural  Equipment. — Imports  of  agricultural  equipment  were  smaller 
during  1929  than  in  any  of  the  previous  five  years.  The  total  value  amounted 
to  Rs.1,417,531  as  compared  with  Rs.1,859,189  in  1928:  United  Kingdom, 
Rs. 1,210,057;  United  States,  Rs. 145,162.  No  importations  are  recorded  from 
Canada,  although  in  the  previous  year  the  Dominion  is  credited  with  Rs.4,680. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  trade  is  made  of  special  implements  which  are 
not  manufactured  in  Canada,  such  as  the  1  kodali/  which  is  used  by  labourers, 
in  various  forms  and  under  different  names,  throughout  all  parts  of  the  East. 
In  addition,  there  are  special  tools  which  are  used  on  the  tea  estates  and  rubber 
plantations  which  are  not  manufactured  in  Canada.  English  manufacturers 
have  made  a  very  close  study  of  this  trade,  and  it  would  take  a  great  amount 
of  time  and  money  for  any  Canadian  manufacturer  to  compete  in  this  business. 
The  demand  for  modern  agricultural  equipments,  such  as  ploughs,  harrows, 
and  cultivators,  is  extremely  small,  although  there  is  a  gradual  increase  specially 
for  modern  ploughs.  In  time,  when  the  efforts  of  the  provincial  departments 
in  educating  the  ryot  in  improved  methods  of  production  have  borne  fruit,  India 
should  offer  an  extremely  good  market  for  manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, especially  ploughs. 

Builders'  Hardivare. — Imports,  Rs.3,541,167  as  compared  with  Rs.3,416,619 
in  1928.  The  trade  in  articles  under  this  heading  appears  to  be  fairly  steady; 
the  largest  share  of  the  business  is  done  by  Germany  (Rs. 1, 980,390) .  Canadian 
manufacturers  participate  to  a  very  small  extent  in  this  business,  principally 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  requirements  in  India  are  for  extremely  cheap  articles 
which  are  not  manufactured  in  the  Dominion. 

Domestic  Hardware. — The  market  is  principally  supplied  by  Germany, 
although  the  United  Kingdom  enjoys  a  fair  portion  of  the  total  trade  as  well. 
Sales  are  chiefly  in  the  bazaar,  and  for  verv  cheap  articles.  Imports  in  1929 
were  valued  at  Rs.l, 297,207:  Germany,  Rs.580,226;  United  Kingdom,  Rs.366,214. 

Enamelled  Ironware. — Imports  Rs.4,217,374.  Japan  is  the  principal  source 
of  supply  (Rs.2, 145,754) ,  followed  by  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  Canada 
does  not  enter  into  this  trade  to  any  appreciable  extent,  although  one  or  two 
orders  for  enamelled  bath  tubs  have  been  placed  through  London  offices. 

Sanitary  ware. — Out  of  a  total  importation  valued  at  Rs.795,336,  the  United 
Kingdom's  share  was  Rs.739,386  in  1929.  A  distinct  preference  seems  to  be 
shown  for  English  sanitaryware,  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  sanitation  and 
plumbing  is  in  the  hands  of  British  firms  in  India,  and  they,  of  course,  are 
quite  familiar  with  English  products.  Also,  Canadian  prices  appear  to  be  too 
high  for  this  market. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Australian  Butter  Exports 

Sydney,  May  29,  1930. — The  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Markets  recently 
stated  that  when  the  financial  year  closes  at  the  end  of  next  month  the  butter 
exported  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  will  probably  exceed  48,128 
tons,  of  an  approximate  value  of  £7,900,000,  as  compared  with  45,866  tons 
during  the  season  1928-29  and  65,349  tons  during  the  record  year  of  1924-25. 

Increased  shipments  this  year  have  been  made  by  the  States  of  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  Victoria  shows  a  slight 
decline.  Australian  butter  is  shipped  to  fifty  different  destinations  abroad,  the 
largest  market  being  the  United  Kingdom.  The  export  to  the  East  has  increased 
from  5,030  tons  last  year  to  5,177  tons  this  year.  Increased  shipments  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  are  also  reported.  The  progress  of  the  butter  industry  in 
Queensland  has  been  more  marked  than  in  the  other  States,  and  this  year  will 
constitute  a  record.  Exports  to  London  are  at  present  somewhat  depressed  due 
to  over-supplies,  attributable  in  a  measure  to  the  unusually  favourable  climatic 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  generally  in  most  butter-producing  countries 
in  the  world. 

Rabbit  and  Rabbit-skin  Trade  of  New  South  Wales 

The  evil  wrought  by  the  rabbit  pest  in  Australia  is  incapable  of  measure- 
ment, mainly  on  account  of  the  sheep-carrying  capacity  being  reduced  heavily 
as  a  consequence  of  the  damage  they  cause  to  pastures.  On  the  erection  of 
rabbit-proof  fencing  alone  in  this  State  it  is  estimated  that  £7,500,000  has  been 
spent,  and  the  continued  expense  annually  in  connection  with  trapping  and 
other  methods  is  very  great. 

Although  the  damage  is  great,  it  is  compensated  for  to  some  extent  by  the 
use  of  rabbits  for  food  and  the  value  of  the  large  amount  of  frozen  rabbits  and 
skins  exported  abroad.  In  1906,  5,938,518  carcasses  were  exported  for  a  total 
value  of  £540,063.  In  1919-20,  which  was  a  record  year,  the  export  trade 
increased  to  £3,250,000;  the  number  of  rabbits  killed  is  estimated  at  100,- 
000,000.  Latest  available  export  figures  for  1928-29  are  1,956,508  carcases 
(£193,525)  and  8,225,868  skins  of  a  total  value  of  £1,950,027. 

The  market  for  skins  showed  an  upward  tendency  yesterday — the  first  for 
some  months — of  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  pound.  Compared  with  last  year,  there 
has  been  a  great  fall  in  price  and  quantity.  In  the  first  week  of  May  last  year 
724-  tons  of  skins  were  offered;  this  week  only  33^  tons.  Rack  pelts,  which 
sold  at  27d.  to  29d.  per  pound  this  week,  fetched  52d.  per  pound  at  that  period 
last  year.  Does  have  fallen  from  50d.  to  23d.;  black  pelts  from  61d.  to  27d. 
After  a  noticeable  absence  from  the  market,  hatters  and  furriers  are  again 
operating  more  freely.  There  was  a  strong  demand,  particularly  for  incoming 
heavy  pelted  lines,  which  realized  decidedly  higher  prices. 

Recession  in  Oversea  Trade  of  New  South  Wales 

A  fall  in  imports  is  disclosed  in  the  oversea  trade  figures  of  the  State  for 
the  ten  months  of  the  financial  year,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1928-29.  Imports  for  the  current  period  are  valued  at  £50,191,192 — a  decline 
of  £2,735,913.  The  movement  has  been  accelerated  in  April,  the  figures  showing 
a  fall  of  £1,387,599,  or  26  per  cent,  compared  with  April  last  year.  For  the  ten- 
months'  period  exports  were  also  considerably  lower,  the  excess  of  imports  over 
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exports  being  £20,104,054,  compared  with  £9,344,443.  This  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  lateness  of  the  wool  sales  this  year  on  account  of  the  quantity  offered 
at  each  sale  having  been  reduced. 

OVERSEA  TRADE  OF  THE  STATE 

Ten  months  ended  1928-29  1929-30  Decrease 

Exports   £43,582.672       £30,087,048  -£13.495,524 

Imports   52,927,015         50,191.102       -  2.735,913 

Imports  in  March  totalled  £3,862,939,  compared  with  £5,250,533  for  March, 
1929. 

The  effect  of  the  measures  recently  taken  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment to  ration,  and  in  some  cases  to  prohibit,  the  importation  of  so-called 
luxuries  is  very  evident.  Imports  of  motor  chassis  have  fallen  from  £297,581 
to  £147,055;  vehicles,  bodies  for  motors,  etc.,  from  £66,710  to  £14,825. 
Petroleum  shows  a  decrease  of  £25,000.  A  heavy  fall  is  recorded  in  tobacco 
(£99,000).  Fish  has  fallen  from  £143,655  to  £136,502,  timber  from  £199,521  to 
£108,502,  and  printing  paper  from  £130,117  to  £124,359. 

The  only  items  showing  an  increase  are  electrical  machinery  and  plate  and 
sheet  iron  and  steel. 

Sydney  Hide  Market 

In  common  with  other  Australian  pastoral  products,  the  price  of  hides  has 
fallen  about  50  per  cent  since  this  time  last  year.  Quotations  per  pound  are  as 
follows:  Picked  stout  heavies,  to  lid.;  heavyweights  (over  54  pounds),  best 
condition,  6-fd.  to  7£d.;  heavy  condition,  4Jd.  to  5fd.;  medium  weights  (46  to 
52  pounds),  best  condition,  5Jd.  to  5|-d.;  heavy  condition,  4d.  to  5|d.;  light 
medium  weights  (40  to  44  pounds),  best  condition,  5d.  to  5^d.;  heavy  condi- 
tion, 4|d.  to  4|d.;  light  weights  (35  to  38  pounds),  best  condition,  5d.  to  5Jd.; 
heavy  condition,  4^d.  to  4jd.;  extreme  light  weights  (28  to  33  pounds),  best 
condition,  6d.  to  6^d.;  heavy  condition,  5-|d.  to  6d.;  cut  hides,  medium  and 
heavy,  4^d.  to  5jd.  Those  of  yearlings,  large,  were  14s.  6d.  to  17s.;  medium, 
10s.  6d.  to  13s.;  horse  hides,  large,  6s.  to  9s.;  medium,  4s.  to  5s. 


MARKET  FOR  SEED  POTATOES  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  June  26,  1930. — The  demand  for  seed  potatoes  in  Jamaica  is 
at  present  small  for  a  country  having  a  population  of  nearly  one  million,  and 
possessing  quite  good  possibilities  for  potato  culture.  The  ultimate  cause  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  for  generations  the  Jamaican  peasantry 
have  been  accustomed  to  grow  yams,  plantains,  breadfruit  and  other  dis- 
tinctively tropical  vegetables,  which  have  become  staple  foods  for  the  masses; 
hitherto  the  Irish  potato  has  been  more  or  less  a  luxury,  being  consumed  chiefly 
by  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Jamaica,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  many 
thousands  of  small  peasant  proprietors — people  owning  from  one  to  five  acres 
of  land — and  there  are  even  greater  numbers  who  rent  small  plots  from  owners 
of  large  estates.  The  Government,  by  means  of  agricultural  loan  banks,  which 
buy  up  properties  for  subdivision  and  re-sale  as  opportunity  occurs,  encourages 
the  development  of  this  small  peasant  class,  the  members  of  which  devote  a 
good  deal  of  their  time  to  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  local 
market.  This  is  why  Jamaica,  with  a  population  three  times  as  large  as  that 
of  British  Guiana,  has  an  annual  potato  consumption  of  only  about  one-sixth 
of  that  colony's;  a  similar,  or  nearly  similar,  comparison  might  be  made 
with  many  of  the  tropical  countries  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
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This  situation,  however,  is  likely  to  be  modified  in  the  near  future.  In 
December,  1927,  the  Jamaica  Government,  in  order  to  assist  the  small  local 
potato-growing  industry,  raised  the  duties  on  imported  potatoes — till  then  7jd. 
per  100  pounds  preferential  and  lOd.  general  tariff — to  8s.4d.  and  16s.8d.  per 
100  pounds  respectively.  The  avowed  purpose  of  this  tariff  change  was  to 
give  local  producers  entire  command  of  the  market,  which  no  doubt  will  in 
time  happen.  But  the  new  duties  did  not  have  much  effect  during  1928,  no 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  obtaining  supplies  of  seed;  importations, 
however,  declined  last  year,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  seems 
probable  that  in  a  few  years'  time  the  Jamaican  potato  market  will  be  of 
interest  to  Canada  only  in  so  far  as  seed  is  concerned.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
present  extent  of  the  Jamaican  demand,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  in  calendar 
year  1928  this  Island  imported  a  total  of  17,664  cwt.  (of  100  pounds)  of  potatoes 
(mainly  from  Canada).  No  statistics  of  domestic  production  are  available; 
this,  however,  is  known  to  be  quite  small.  In  the  opinion  of  planters  and 
officials  of  the  local  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  colony's  total  annual  con- 
sumption of  potatoes  does  not  at  present  exceed  20,000  cwt.;  however,  the 
stimulus  which  the  local  industry  has  received  from  the  high  tariff  protection 
granted  in  1927  should  in  time  considerably  increase  this  figure,  especially  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society,  both  of 
which  are  in  close  touch  with  the  peasantry,  are  doing  their  best  to  induce 
them  to  grow  more  potatoes.  This  crop  indeed  is  considered  to  be  well  suited 
to  Jamaica,  the  uplands  of  which  have  a  climate  bordering  on  that  of  temperate 
countries.  Potato  growing  is  more  profitable  to  the  small  peasant  than  many 
other  crops;  it  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  when  he  realizes  this,  the 
Island's  output  will  be  greater  than  at  present. 

METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  only  importer  of  seed  potatoes  in  the  colony  is  a  semi-official  body 
known  as  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society,  whose  address  is  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
The  society  is  supported  by  an  annual  grant  from  the  Government,  and  also 
by  the  subscriptions  of  its  numerous  members,  amongst  whom  are  to  be  found 
both  large  and  small  planters.  One  of  its  chief  functions  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  field  staff  for  the  instruction  of  the  peasantry.  Seed  potatoes  are  imported 
during  the  period  from  October  to  March,  which  coincides  with  the  planting 
season.  Small  importations  have  been  made  during  the  summer  months,  but 
have  not  proved  satisfactory,  as  the  potatoes  had  to  be  stored  through  the 
previous  winter.  In  the  six  months  ending  March  31,  1930,  the  Jamaica  Agri- 
cultural Society  imported  1,500  barrels  of  seed  potatoes,  of  160  pounds  net, 
equal  to  2,400  cwt.  of  100  pounds,  entirely  from  Canada.  It  also  imported 
from  Scotland  75  barrels  of  160  pounds  net,  equal  to  120  cwt.  of  100  pounds 
net.  The  c.i.f.  cost  per  barrel  averaged  25s.  or  about  $6.10  Canadian  currency; 
this  price  is  considered  to  be  somewhat  high,  as  in  previous  years  the  society 
paid  on  an  average  about  $5  per  barrel.  The  society  re-sells  direct  to  its 
members  and  others. 

GRADES  AND  SIZES 

The  "Burbank"  and  " Jackson"  varieties  are  by  far  the  most  popular;  but 
"Irish  Cobbler",  "Green  Mountain"  and  "Bliss  Triumph"  are  also  used,  though 
in  much  smaller  quantities.  Potatoes  the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egg  are  preferred; 
nothing  over  4  ounces  in  weight  is  saleable.  They  must  be  clean,  free  from 
disease,  and  uniform  in  size.  Canadian  or  Scottish  seed  potatoes  are  preferred 
to  American  on  the  ground  that  they  are  sturdier  and  less  liable  to  disease; 
the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  is  very  favourably  disposed  towards  Canada 
as  a  source  of  supply. 
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SHIPMENTS  AND  PACKING 

The  wooden  barrel  containing  160  pounds  net  is  preferred  to  other  types 
of  package.  Direct  shipment  may  be  made  from  Canada  by  the  Canadian 
National  Steamships  or  by  the  Pickford  &  Black  Line  from  Halifax.  The 
usual  invoices  (which  are  on  the  lines  approved  at  the  Imperial  Customs  Con- 
ference of  1921),  conforming  with  the  requirements  of  the  Jamaican  Customs 
authorities,  must  accompany  each  shipment;  supplies  of  these  documents  may 
be  had  of  commercial  stationers  in  the  principal  Canadian  cities.  The  importer 
must  first  of  all  obtain  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  written  permit 
to  import;  and  each  shipment  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  freedom 
from  disease  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  country  of 
origin.  On  arrival,  the  seed  potatoes  must  pass  inspection  by  the  Microbiologist 
of  the  Jamaican  Department  of  Agriculture  (which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Agricultural  Society).  A  recent  proclamation  by  the  Jamaica  Government 
provides  that,  as  from  August  1  next  and  until  further  notice,  the  written  per- 
mit of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  take  the  form  of  a  label  bearing 
particulars  of  the  permit  and  the  seal  of  that  Department,  this  label  to  be 
forwarded  by  the  prospective  importer  to  the  supplier,  who  shall  affix  it  to 
its  proper  package.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  importations 
made  by  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  the  requirement  as  to  affixing  a 
label  to  each  barrel  will  not  be  rigidly  enforced,  but  that  the  labels  may  instead 
be  returned  by  the  shipper  to  the  Agricultural  Society  through  the  mail. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Subject  to  the  provisions  mentioned  above,  seed  potatoes  may  be  imported 
into  Jamaica  free  of  duty,  irrespective  of  country  of  origin. 

AGENCIES  IN  THE  TERRITORIES  TRIBUTARY  TO  HONGKONG 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  May  30,  1930. — The  Hongkong  office  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service  of  Canada  covers  not  only  Hongkong  and  South  China,  but  the 
Philippine  Islands,  French  Indo-China,  and  British  North  Borneo.  The  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  who  is  unfamiliar  with  these  parts  of  the  Far  East  is  at 
times  inclined  to  favour  an  agency  agreement  with  one  firm  to  include  all  of 
these  countries.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  only  two  which 
can  be  grouped  together  are  Hongkong  and  South  China.  The  British  colony  of 
Hongkong,  which  comprises  an  island  and  280  square  miles  of  the  China  main- 
land held  on  lease  by  the  British  Government,  has  become  the  entrepot  for 
South  China  trade  mainly  because  of  its  excellent  harbour  facilities,  which  have 
been  the  greatest  factor  in  making  this  port  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
world.  In  addition,  there  is  the  advantage  of  British  law  and  protection, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Hongkong  is  substantially  a  free  port.  Thus  this 
colony  has  become  the  distributing  centre  for  the  extensive  South  China  market, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  group  the  two  areas  together  for  agency  agreements — 
South  China  to  include  the  provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Kweichow, 
Fukien,  and  Yunnan. 

The  Philippine  Islands  could  be  handled  by  a  separate  agent,  preferably 
one  with  headquarters  at  Manila  and  branches  or  connections  at  Zamboanga 
and  Iloilo.  Import  requirements  and  business  methods  there  are  different  from 
those  of  South  China.  On  account  of  the  tariff  preference  extended  to  United 
States  goods,  exports  of  Canadian  products  to  the  Philippine  Islands  are  small. 
However,  among  the  larger  and  more  important  importing  firms  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  are  several  old  and  reliable  British  firms  who  are  anxious  to  take 
up  Canadian  lines  whenever  possible. 
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French  Indo-China  and  British  North  Borneo  also  should  be  regarded  as 
separate  territories  as  far  as  agency  agreements  are  concerned.  The  latter  is 
a  small  market  and  not  capable  of  absorbing  a  large  volume  of  imports  from 
any  country,  but  there  are  certain  Canadian  lines  which  are  selling  there  at 
present  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  a  demand  for  other  Canadian 
exports.  French  Indo-China  is  a  large  potential  market,  practically  unde- 
veloped as  far  as  Canadian  business  is  concerned.  The  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Hongkong  is  able  to  keep  Canadian  firms  advised  regarding  open- 
ings there  for  Canadian  products,  to  establish  contacts  for  Canadian  firms  with 
reliable  importers  at  Saigon  or  other  parts,  and  to  give  Canadian  exporters  all 
the  necessary  information  regarding  tariff  rulings,  packing,  and  business  methods 
in  this  French  colony.  However,  it  has  been  found  advisable,  in  some  cases, 
to  initiate  business  in  French  Indo-China  through  a  firm  in  Paris  or  Marseilles. 
By  shipping  from  Canada  to  France  and  forwarding  the  shipment  from  there 
to  the  colony  under  the  French  flag,  Canadian  goods  receive  tariff  treatment 
similar  to  that  accorded  them  on  entry  into  France  for  consumption  there. 
Moreover,  the  approach  to  a  French  colonial  market  through  a  firm  in  France 
is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  one,  and  manufacturers  in  Eastern  Canada  should 
accordingly  investigate  the  possibility  of  this  trade. 

Years  ago  it  was  frequently  the  custom  for  one  agent  in  the  Orient  to 
cover  the  entire  Far  and  Middle  East,  from  Yokohama  to  Batavia.  Some  such 
agencies  still  exist  where  a  firm  operate  branch  offices  in  all  the  important 
parts  of  this  vast  territory.  On  the  whole,  however,  even  the  larger  firms  have 
divided  up  the  Orient  into  different  territories,  and  branches  of  well-known 
British  firms  operate  separately  in  both  Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  It  is  at  the 
risk  of  doing  only  a  portion  of  the  business  possible  that  some  Canadian  firms 
have  given  agency  agreements  to  a  firm  in  Shanghai  to  cover  South  China, 
Hongkong,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  even  Java,  since  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Shanghai  firm  to  secure  business  in  southern  territories  are  usually 
limited  to  annual  or  semi-annual  visits  by  salesmen.  It  has  been  noted  repeat- 
edly how  unsatisfactory  is  such  an  arrangement.  Naturally,  a  local  agent  is 
in  a  better  position  to  secure  business  because  he  is  on  the  spot  and  can  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  offer  and  quote  on  Canadian  goods.  It  has 
also  been  proved  several  times  that  Canadian  firms  with  an  agent  in  Shanghai 
who  attempts  to  do  business  in  Hongkong  and  South  China  by  correspondence 
or  periodical  business  trips  are  poorly  represented  and  are  not  securing  the 
amount  of  business  possible. 

The  only  cases  in  which  a  Shanghai  firm  can  adequately  represent  a  Cana- 
dian firm  in  Hongkong  and  South  China  are  those  of  seasonal  goods,  such  as 
bathing  suits,  which  require  only  one  or  two  selling  trips  annually;  but  even 
then  it  is  open  to  question  whether  or  not  a  local  agent  would  not  secure  more 
business. 

Recently  three  Shanghai  firms  holding  Canadian  agencies  for  Hongkong  and 
South  China,  but  doing  little  or  nothing  with  them  in  this  territory,  were 
approached  regarding  the  giving  up  of  their  exclusive  selling  rights  in  these 
markets  in  favour  of  a  local  firm  in  a  better  position  to  secure  business,  but  in 
each  case  the  suggestion  of  a  sub-agency  was  made  by  them.  This  arrange- 
ment is  quite  unsatisfactory  as  it  tends  either  to  increase  price  by  the  added 
commission  and  thus  make  Canadian  goods  less  able  to  compete  in  this  highly 
competitive  market  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existing  commission  may  be 
divided  between  the  agent  and  sub-agent,  in  which  case  the  latter  does  not 
receive  sufficient  inducement  to  really  push  a  line. 

Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hongkong,  is  at  present 
making  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  the  terri- 
tories covered  by  this  office,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  of  agency 
territories  with  interested  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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MARKET  FOR  ABRASIVES  IN  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  June  9,  1930. — According  to  the  latest  returns  published  by  the 
Department  of  Finance,  Tokyo,  the  imports  of  mineral  substances  for  grinding 
or  polishing,  according  to  value  and  sources  of  supply  for  the  year  1926,  1927 
and  1928  were  as  follows: — 

Mineral  Substances  for  Grinding  or  Polishing 

1928  1927  1926 


Great  Britain   $  62,500  $  55,000  $  85.000 

France   2,500     

Germany   29,000  5,000  16.000 

Holland   3,500    7,500 

Sweden   24,000  12.500  3,000 

Norway   15,000  11.500  4,500 

United  States   232,000  182,000  205,500 

Others   6,500  12.500  7.500 


Total   $375,000       $278,500  $329,000 


The  United  States,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  largest  supplier,  followed  by  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway.  Imports  from  Sweden  and  Norway 
are  said  to  have  increased  during  the  last  year  as  prices  offered  are  one-third 
that  of  other  grains  on  the  market.  The  imports  under  this  heading  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  grains  of  artificial  abrasives  for  use  in  manufacturing  of 
grinding  wheels,  emery  cloth  and  paper.  These  imports  for  1929  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  last  two  years.  This  is  due  mainly  to  development 
of  the  domestic  industry  which  takes  care  of  50  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of 
this  market  for  grinding  wheels. 

The  chief  Japanese  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels  are  the  Ashido  Manu- 
facturing, the  Japan  Grinding,  the  Hiroshima  Seito,  and  the  Marua  Manu- 
facturing companies.  There  are  also  many  smaller  concerns  manufacturing 
these  articles  which  have  one  or  two  kilns  and  which  only  produce  spas- 
modically according  to  the  market  for  the  finished  articles. 

The  importations  of  artificial  grindstones  and  whetstones,  according  to  the 
latest  figures  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  Tokyo,  were  as  follows: — 

Grindstones  or  Whetstones,  Artificial 


1928  1927  1926 

Great  Britain                                                    $  9,000  $    2.500  $  7,000 

France                                                                  1,000  1.000   

Germany                                                               1,000  2,500  3,500 

United  States                                                   86,500  118,500  124,500 

Other                                                                   1,000  1,500  1,500 


Total   $98,500       $125,500  $136,500 


This  classification  includes  emery  and  corundum  wheels,  artificial  abrasive 
wheels,  sand  paper,  emery  paper  and  oil  stones.  Details  of  the  imports  of 
each  of  these  items  are  not  available. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  United  States  supplies  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  these  imports,  which  come  mostly  from  three  large  companies 
which  have  branches  in  Canada  and  obtain  a  large  portion  of  their  raw  product 
there.  Imports  also  show  a  tendency  to  decrease  due  to  the  development  of 
the  domestic  industry.  These  domestic-made  products  are  not  of  the  same 
quality  as  imported  abrasives,  but  are  suitable  for  many  grinding  purposes. 
The  domestic  industry  is  also  taking  care  of  the  increasing  demand  in  this 
country  for  grinding  materials,  and  competition  between  the  present  suppliers 
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from  abroad  is  extremely  keen  in  face  of  declining  imports.  It  is  considered 
here  that  the  saturation  point  has  been  reached  in  so  far  as  foreign  imports  of 
grinding  wheels  are  concerned. 

Foreign  firms  supplying  grinding  wheels  to  Japan  deal  through  the  larger 
foreign  and  Japanese  firms  who  act  as  agents  and  sell  to  the  wholesalers.  The 
market,  as  has  been  stated,  is  extremely  competitive,  and  is  held  mostly  by 
three  well-known  makes  of  grinding  wheels.  Other  wheels  are  sold  in  small 
numbers,  but  their  importers  are  finding  business  very  difficult  in  competition 
with  well-established  brands.  Some  of  the  leading  imported  makes  have  been 
known  in  this  market  for  many  years,  and  their  names  are  so  well  established 
that  new  brands  find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  foothold. 

PRICES 

Among  the  leading  importers  of  wheels — principally  the  United  States 
suppliers — and  the  Japanese  manufacturers  there  is  a  price  agreement  under 
which  each  company  offers  the  same  type  of  article  at  the  same  price.  These 
prices,  however,  are  subject  to  large  discounts  to  the  wholesalers.  Discounts 
on  the  Japanese  wheels  are  larger  than  those  on  foreign  wheels  by  the  amount 
of  the  freight  and  duty.  However,  the  keen  competition  which  at  present  exists, 
due  to  the  general  depression  in  industry,  has  caused  many  agents  to  offer 
higher  discounts  than  the  agreement  calls  for. 

Some  idea  of  the  prices  can  be  gained  from  the  following  list: 

List  Price  Straight  Wheels 

Thickness  of  Wheels  in  Inches 


Diameter                   i-in.  £-in.  1-in.  2-in.  3-in.  4-in. 

1  in                       $  .55  $  .70  $  1.00  $    1.55  $    2.15  $  2.70 

2  in  80  1.00  1.40  2.20  2.95  3.75 

3  in                        1.00  1.25  1.75  2.75  3.75  4.75 

4  in                        1.40  1.70  2.35  3.70  5.10  6.50 

6  in                         2.30  2.90  4.10  6.50  9.00  11.40 

8  in                         3.25  4.25  6.25  10.30  14.40  18.60 

10  in                         4.30  5.90  9.00  15.75  22.75  29.25 

14  in   9.30  15.25  27.15  40.00  53.00 

30  in     121.00  178.00  235.00 


This  list  contains  only  the  prices  of  a  few  of  the  diameters  and  thick- 
nesses; but  it  is  considered  adequate  to  give  a  general  idea  of  prices.  It  will 
be  found  also  that  these  prices  agree  fairly  closely  with  prices  offered  in  the 
Canadian  and  American  market  for  straight  wheels.  Prices  on  cylinders  and 
cup  wheels  in  Japan  are  also  quite  similar  to  those  quoted  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  These  prices,  as  has  been  stated,  are  quoted  on  all  wheels  sold 
here,  but  each  make  is  subject  to  special  discounts.  These  discounts  range  from 
50  to  65  per  cent  at  present.  The  dutv  on  grinding  wheels  imported  into  Japan 
is  $10.75  per  133  pounds. 

Oil  stones  and  whetstones  also  sell  very  well  in  Japan,  but  one  company 
selling  hard  Arkansas  stones  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  market,  as 
their  sales  amount  to  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  market  requirements  for  this 
type  of  abrasive.  The  stones  from  which  they  are  made  are  not  found  in  Japan, 
and  substitutes  for  the  hard  Arkansas  stones  cannot  compete  in  quality.  Other 
stones  called  India  stones  get  a  small  share  of  this  business,  These  stones  are 
made  in  small  quantities  in  Japan.  The  duty  on  Arkansas  stone  is  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  while  other  stones  of  this  type  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

MARKET  POSSIBILITIES 

It  will  be  found  extremely  difficult  for  any  new  makers  to  introduce  their 
grinding  wheels  to  this  market.   The  wheels  now  sold  here  in  any  quantity  are 
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well  known  and  of  very  good  quality,  and  the  users  prefer  to  purchase  only 
products  of  well  known  and  established  quality.  Due  to  the  present  depressed 
state  of  industry,  competition  amongst  the  present  suppliers  is  also  very  keen. 
A  campaign  supported  by  the  Government  is  making  every  effort  to  have 
home-made  goods  used  whenever  possible,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  have  some 
effect  on  imports  as  the  domestic  product  will  be  specified  for  in  Government 
establishments. 

The  new  maker  interested  in  getting  into  this  market  would  have  to 
interest  an  agent  in  selling  his  goods  and  would  have  to  produce  an  article 
which  would  compete  with  the  present  supplies  in  quality  and  undersell  them. 
If  this  could  be  done  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  exporting  to  Japan.  Allow- 
ance would  also  have  to  be  made  for  concessions  to  an  agent,  so  that  it  would 
pay  him  to  devote  the  necessary  time  and  effort  in  proving  the  quality  and 
advertising  the  new  grinding  wheel. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  KOBE 

P.  V.  Mclane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  April  25,  1930. — Business  depression  in  Japan  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  total  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
through  the  Port  of  Kobe  reached  the  value  (expressed  in  Canadian  terms)  of 
only  $180,265,358,  as  against  $238,892,543  for  the  same  period  of  1929. 

Exports  amounted  to  $72,429,587,  a  decrease  of  $17,113,748;  while  imports 
totalled  only  $107,835,771— a  decrease  of  $41,513,436.  The  import  surplus  since 
January  1  was  $35,406,184,  which  was  $24,399,688  less  than  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

Gold  coin  and  bullion  to  the  value  of  $44,201,508  was  exported  from  Kobe 
since  January  11,  1930,  when  the  gold  embargo  was  officially  lifted. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1930,  1,283  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Kobe. 
Of  this  number  939  were  Japanese  and  344  foreign.  Tonnage  entering  the  port 
totalled  4,407,238. 

Customs  duties  for  the  period  amounted  to  $5,379,500  as  against  $6,752,000 
for  the  same  period  of  1929.  For  this  year  import  duties  accounted  for 
$5,047,500  of  the  total;  tonnage  dues  for  $60,000,  consumption  tax  for  $151,000, 
and  miscellaneous  for  $121,000. 

exports 

According  to  the  trade  returns  of  the  Port  of  Kobe,  exports  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1930  were  as  follows: — Food,  drink  and  tobacco  amounted  to 
$5,063,500  against  a  total  of  $5,969,000  for  the  same  period  in  1929.  Raw 
materials  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $2,634,500,  a  decrease  of  $996,500  from 
1929.  Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing  were  exported  to  the 
value  of  $22,219,500  as  against  $31,049,500  in  the  corresponding  three  months  of 
1929.  The  chief  decrease  came  in  raw  silk  which  declined  $9,104,000  to  a  total 
of  $17,624,500  in  this  period  of  1930.  Exports  of  wholly  manufactured  articles 
for  the  first  quarter  amounted  to  $38,959,000,  showing  a  decrease  of  $2,712,000 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  (There  were  no  outstanding  decreases  in  any 
special  items). 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  for  the  period  under  review  amounted 
to  $8,477,000  as  against  $11,880,000  for  the  same  months  in  1929.  Under  this 
heading  the  chief  imports  were:  wheat  $1,200,000  a  decrease  of  $1,839,000  over 
1929;  beans  $1,872,500  as  against  $2,625,500  in  1929.  Of  raw  materials  imports 
were  valued  at  $73,434,500,  a  decrease  of  $26,841,000  over  the  first  quarter  of 
1929.    This  decrease  was  caused  mostly  by  the  slow  movement  of  raw  cotton 
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to  this  country — imports  for  this  period  reaching  only  $56,289,000  against 
$75,583,000  for  1929.  Manufactures  for  further  manufacturing  were  imported  to 
the  value  of  $13,079,500,  as  against  $22,007,000.  Under  this  heading  woollen 
yarns  were  valued  at  $1,997,500,  a  decrease  of  $2,046,000;  tin  at  $33,000  and 
nickel  at  $445,500,  a  decrease  of  $206,500  and  $103,000  respectively. 

Articles  wholly  manufactured  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $12,556,000, 
which  shows  a  decrease  of  $2,143,000  over  this  period  in  1929. 

With  the  exception  of  British  India,  Holland  and  Chile,  all  the  principal 
countries  doing  business  with  the  port  of  Kobe  bought  less  during  these  three 
months  of  1930  than  for  the  same  period  of  1929.  Imports  into  Kobe  from  most 
countries  also  declined.  The  only  ones  showing  an  increase  were  Kwantung 
Province,  Argentina,  East  Africa  and  New  Zealand. 

Canada's  trade 

Canada's  trade  with  the  port  of  Kobe  during  the  period  under  review 
amounted  to  $2,286,000,  a  decrease  of  $2,241,000  from  1929.  This  decrease  was 
accounted  for  mostly  by  the  smaller  shipments  of  wheat  which  were  valued  at 
only  $413,000  as  against  $2,059,500  in  the  first  three  months  of  1929.  The 
principal  Japanese  exports  to  Canada  were  rice  and  paddy,  beans  and  peas, 
silk  crepes,  fuji  silk,  buttons  and  brushes.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada 
for  the  same  period  were  pulp  for  paper  making  valued  at  $609,000,  lead  ingots 
at  $113,000,  zinc  ingots  at  $14,000  and  wheat  at  $413,000. 


GERMAN   AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONS 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  kilometre  =  0-62  mile's;  1  kilogram  =  2-2  pounds;  1  reichsmark  =  23 •  8  cents] 

Hamburg,  June  17,  1930. — Commercial  air  traffic  in  Germany  is  con- 
ducted mainly  by  the  Deutsche  Luft  Hansa  A.-G.,  Berlin,  which  company  was 
founded  in  1926  being  an  amalgamation  of  the  "Deutscher  Aero  Lloyd"  and 
the  "Junkers-Luftverkehr  A.-G.",  under  participation  of  the  State  and  of  the 
leading  mercantile  and  industrial  circles.  This  organization  comprises  air- 
ports in  67  German  cities,  has  agents  in  23  foreign  centres,  and  operates  158 
planes  over  a  network  of  routes  extending  throughout  Germany  and  Europe, 
and  is  probably  the  largest  airway  company  in  the  world.  The  administration 
is  distributed  between  the  central  office  in  Berlin  and  four  sub-sections:  Ham- 
burg (Northwest),  Essen  (West),  Munich  (South),  and  Konigsberg  (East). 

The  following  table  depicts  the  yearly  activities  of  the  Lufthansa  since 
its  inception  until  the  close  of  1929: — 

1926  1927  1928  1929 

Number  of  flights   41.070  59,398  62,584  54.544 

Distance  in  km   6,141,479  9,208,029  10.217,528  9,087,694 

Number  of  passengers  ..   ..  56,268  102,681  111,115  87,019 

Baggage  in  kg   385,945  821,921  868,460  690,609 

Freight  in  kg   258,464  641,186  1,023,206  1,198,790 

Mail  in  kg   188.214  274,073  317,588  366,845 

Newspapers  in  kg   113,731  205,743  162,042  44,962 

The  decrease  in  the  distance  flown  as  shown  above  for  1929,  with  the 
corresponding  decreases  in  the  number  of  passengers  and  baggage,  was  due  to 
the  reduction  in  subsidies  which  will  be  referred  to  later.  The  unfavourable 
result  in  the  newspaper  service  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  modifica- 
tion in  time  tables  caused  more  favourable  conditions  for  the  transport  of 
newspapers  which  were  then  classed  as  mail,  but  mainly  due  to  a  particularly 
good  newspaper  line  between  Hamburg  and  Berlin  falling  into  other  hands. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  activities  were  deemed  satisfactory  in  view  of  the 
decided  increase  in  freight  carried  in  ratio  to  the  kilometers  flown. 
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In  addition  to  the  Lufthansa  and  the  Luftschiffbau  Zeppelin  G.m.b.H., 
Friedrichshafen,  which  company  operates  the  "Graf  Zeppelin",  there  are  only- 
four  other  companies  shown  as  carrying  on  a  commercial  business  in  Germany 
to  any  appreciable  extent.   These  are: 

Freight  and 

Distance  Passengers  Baggage  Mail 

Km.           No.          Kg.  Kg. 

Deutseh-Russische  Luftverkehrsgesellsckaft,  Ber- 
lin                                                               816..000        2,692       75,238  16,711 

Nordbayerische     Verkehrsflng     A.-G.,  Fiirth/ 

Niirnberg                                                        671,780       10,403       64,854  1,777 

Luftverkehrsgesellschaft  m.b.H.,  Wilhelmshaven- 

Rustringen,  Wilhelmshaven   62.492         2.906  47,565   

Luf tverkehrs- A. -G.,  Westfalen,  Dortmund  ..   ..      23,930  854  370   

The  Deutseh-Russische  Company  operates  ten  planes  between  Berlin  and 
Moscow  under  a  joint  German-Russian  management. 

The  Nordbayerische  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Furth/Niirnberg, 
conducts  an  inland  service  with  thirteen  planes,  as  so  also  do  the  remaining 
two  companies  from  Wilhelmshaven  and  Dortmund  respectively,  the  former 
having  two  planes  and  the  latter  by  chartering  planes  as  required. 

There  are  also  some  seven  companies  in  Germany  flying  planes  for  scientific 
purposes  such  as  topographical  work,  etc. 

Mention  might  here  be  made  of  the  facilities  inaugurated  by  the  Lufthansa 
whereby  it  is  possible  in  Germany  for  passengers  who,  because  of  weather 
conditions  or  for  other  reasons,  may  transfer  from  aeroplane  to  first-class 
railway  accommodation  to  complete  the  journey  on  the  same  ticket,  providing 
that  the  latter  fare  is  not  greater. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  this  facility  may  by  international  agree- 
ment be  extended  to  apply  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

FLYING  CLUBS  AND  SCHOOLS 

From  the  latest  census  there  are  fourteen  flying  clubs  in  Germany,  of  which 
the  oldest  and  principal  one,  the  Deuthscher  Luftfahrt-Verband  e.v.,  Berlin, 
founded  in  1902,  embodies  nine  other  affiliated  organizations.  In  addition 
there  are  twelve  training  organizations  operating  sixteen  flying  schools. 

The  activities  of  these  institutions  are  considerably  restricted  under  present 
economic  conditions,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only  190 
privately-owned  planes  in  Germany.  The  requisite  two  or  three  months'  course 
costs  the  individual  aspirant  from  R.M.I, 500  to  R.M.2,000  to  obtain  flying 
qualifications,  while  to  become  a  pilot  in  one  of  the  airway  companies  calls 
for  four  years'  experience  and  an  outlay  of  approximately  R.M.  20,000.  His 
monthly  remuneration  is  then  from  R.M.600  to  R.M. 1,000. 

TYPES  OF  PLANES 

All  aircraft  employed  by  subsidized  German  flying  organizations  are 
required  to  be  of  German  manufacture,  while  the  types  of  planes  used  are 
best  illustrated  by  supplying  a  list  of  those  planes  operated  by  the  companies 
mentioned  above  without  regarding  the  different  models  of  the  individual 
makes,  as  follows: — Lufthansa:  65  Junkers,  32  Dornier,  23  Fokker,  19  Rohr- 
bach,  14  Focke-Wulf,  4  B.F.W.  (Bayerische  Flugzeugwerke  A.-G.,  Augsburg), 
and  1  Caspar.  Deutseh-Russische:  7  Dornier,  3  Junkers.  Nordbayerische: 
12  B.F.W.,  1  Junkers.    Luftverkehrsgesellschaft:  2  Focke-Wulf. 

The  types  of  planes  used  by  the  clubs  and  schools  are,  of  course,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  are  naturally  of  the  smaller  and  lighter  varieties. 
On  account  of  its  cheapness  the  Klemm  machine,  manufactured  by  the  Leicht- 
flugzeugbau  Klemm  G.m.b.H.,  Sindelfingen,  Germany,  is  a  very  popular  plane, 
followed  by  the  smaller  models  of  the  B.F.W.  Junkers  and  Focke-Wulf.  The 
only  machine  of  foreign  manufacture  used  to  any  extent  is  the  D.H.  Moth, 
and  their  number  is  limited  to  nine. 
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INDUSTRY 

An  extensive  reorganization,  which  included  several  amalgamations,  took 
place  in  the  "State  Association  of  the  German  Aircraft  Industry"  during  1929, 
and  the  membership  now  consists  strictly  of  manufacturers,  of  which  there  are 
sixteen  large  concerns  in  Germany.  There  are  also  several  other  firms  in 
Germany  manufacturing  aircraft,  equipment,  and  parts. 

SUBSIDIES 

Air  traffic  legislation  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  German  aviation  come, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Air  Service  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port. Since  Germany  is  forbidden  to  maintain  military  planes,  her  air  occu- 
pation consists  solely  of  passenger  traffic.  The  annual  State  subsidies  are 
therefore  not  only  placed  at  the  disposal  of  various  aviation  departures,  but 
also  of  the  aircraft  industry  in  its  different  phases. 

The  amount  in  million  reichmarks  of  the  State  subsidy  for  all  aviation 
purposes  for  each  fiscal  year  since  the  stabilization  of  the  currency  was:  1924-5, 
10.1;  1925-6.  44.4;  1926-7,  46.8;  1927-8,  46.1;  1928-9,  52.5;  1929-30,  38.7. 
The  decided  decrease  for  the  last  period  was  due  to  the  stringent  financial 
conditions  and  a  call  for  economy. 

The  Lufthansa  is  the  only  commercial  airways  company  to  receive  State 
assistance  and  their  share  in  1929-30  was  13  million  reichmarks.  The  Nord- 
bayerische  company  is  subsidized  by  the  provincial  governments  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony.  Of  the  balance  of  the  1929-30  disbursements,  the  principal  item 
was  14.5  million  reichsmarks  to  assist  the  aircraft  industry;  while  an  additional 
2.5  million  went  for  furthering  airship  travel  (presumably  the  Graf  Zeppelin 
Company);  2.3  million  to  training  schools;  1.6  million  to  testing  and  experi- 
mental stations;  1.2  million  for  meteorological  service;  0.7  million  for  research; 
0.3  million  to  improve  and  develop  methods  and  apparatus  for  the  safety  of 
night  flying;  and  smaller  amounts  for  aerodromes,  associations  for  arranging 
sport  competitions,  and  so  forth. 

DUTIES 

The  customs  tariff  on  either  assembled  or  unassembled  aircraft  entering 
Germany  is  the  same  for  all  countries,  namely:  on  machines  weighing  22  dz. 
(4,840  pounds)  or  under,  the  rate  is  R.M.75  ($17.85)  per  dz.  (220  pounds) ; 
on  machines  weighing  between  22  dz.  and  32  dz.  (7,040  pounds)  the  rate  is 
R.M.40  ($0.52)  per  dz.,  and  on  machines  weighing  over  32  dz.  the  rate  is 
R.M.30  ($7.14)  per  dz. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

According  to  the  official  German  trade  statistics  there  was  an  import  in 
1929  of  15  planes  having  a  total  weight  of  7-8  tons  and  a  total  value  of 
R.M.239,000.  Of  these  planes  12  were  subject  to  duty.  Great  Britain  appeared 
as  the  source  of  supply  for  11  and  Spain  for  3  planes. 

The  exports  for  the  same  year  numbered  150  planes  having  a  total  weight 
of  152-2  tons  and  a  total  value  of  R.M.7,064,000.  Of  this  total,  44  were  re- 
exported and  the  countries  of  destination  were  as  follows:  China,  39;  United 
States,  13;  Jugoslavia,  11;  Great  Britain,  10;  Switzerland,  9;  Austria  and 
Roumania,  each  6;  Australasia,  5;  Brazil,  4;  Colombia  and  Russia,  each  3; 
Finland  Italy,  Sweden,  Bolivia  and  Peru,  each  2;  Abyssinia,  Japan  and 
Canada,  each  1. 

For  purposes  of  elucidation,  this  report  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the 
Lufthansa  airway  routes,  which  also  embodies  those  of  the  Nordbayerische 
company,  together  with  a  pictorial  magazine  of  the  Lufthansa  aircraft.  Those 
have  been  placed  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
for  reference  purposes. 
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UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930 
II 

An  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1378,  of  June  28,  1930, 
pages  977-981,  gives  a  comparison  of  duties  on  agricultural  and  fish  products 
as  levied  under  the  United  States  tariff  of  1922  and  the  rates  leviable  under 
the  new  tariff  which  went  into  force  on  June  18,  1930.  The  following  table 
gives  a  similar  comparison  as  regards  various  other  articles  of  interest  to  Canada, 
and  particularly  commodities  which  are  largely  exported  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States. 


U.  S.  Tariff 

U.  S.  Tariff 

SeDt  21  1922 

•Tunp  18  lQ^O 

J  1 

40% 

40% 

~\/r      l      -                                                                                                  , ,  ^A  it. 

4  cents 

cents 

4  cents 

8  cents 

6  cents 

8  cents 

Free 

r  ree 

Automobile,  motorcycle,  and  bicycle  tires  and  inner 

1  (\Of 

iu  /o 

1  A  cy 

TT                   •  r*      1                       C        A.                      £  1,1                                                               «J  1 

9  KC7 

O^or 
zo  /o 

Free 

Free 

Silver  or  black  fox  skins  dressed  or  undressed,  .ad  val. 

r  A  oi 

ou  /o 

Dressed  furs  and  dressed  fur  skins  (except  silver 

LO  /o 

 1  i  i     r  \                                                                                    rt  j  1 

O                 l  i                                                                                                              1    . .  „  1 

AO  70 

OU  /o 

Free 

Free 

TT              •  n     i                r      i  _rr                                                   „  i   l 

r  A  of 

OK)  /o 

Cattle  hides  and  skins,  raw  or  uncured,  or  dried, 

_r  ree 

10% 

Free 

Free 

Free 

1  o  l  or 
1^2  /o 

r  ree 

J- ^5  /o 

Leather  for  the  manufacture  of  harness  or  saddlery 

ad  val. 

_ i 

r  ree 

12i% 

Free 

'-0/0 

90  Of 

90<#, 

/o 

Grained,   printed,   embossed,   decorated   or  orna- 

20% 

*}o% 

OK)  /o 

Boots  and  shoes  and  other  footwear  of  leather,  .ad  val. 

Free 

20% 

6\)  /o 

Harness,  valued  at  more  than  $70  per  set,  single 

harness  valued  at  more  than  $40,  saddles  val- 

•50  7o 

35% 

Free 

5  cents 

5  cents 

6  cents 

10  cents 

1  O  nan i~ o 

Sperm  oil  refined  or  processed                             per  "'al 

10  cents 

14  cents 

Free 

Free 

20% 

20% 

Sausage  casings  

Free 

Free 

12  cents 

24  cents 

18  cents 

24  cents 

Free 

Free 

7J  cents 

18  cents 

20% 

3  cents 

Binding  twine,  single  ply  not  over  750  feet  ..   ..per  lb. 

Free 

Free 

Logs;  timber,  round,  unmanufactured;  pulp  woods; 

firewood;  all  the  foregoing  not  provided  for  in 

Free 

Free 

Posts,  railroad  ties,  and  telephone,  trolley,  electric 

Free 

Free 

Pickets,  palings,  hoops,  and  staves  of  wood  

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Fir,  spruce,  pine,  hemlock  or  larch:  timber,  hewn, 

sided  or  squared,  otherwise  than  by  sawing; 

round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building 

wharves;  sawed  lumber  and  timber  not  pro- 

provided  for  in  other  tariff  items  ..per  M  feet  B.M. 

Free  (a) 

$1  or  free  (b) 
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U.S.  Tariff  U.  S.  Tariff 

Sept.  21,  1922  June  18,  1930 

Lumber,  other  than  fir,  spruce,  pine,  hemlock  or 
larch,  hewn,  sided,  or  squared,  otherwise  than 

by  sawing   Free  Free 

Round  timber  other  than  fir,  spruce,  pine,  hem- 
lock or  larch,  used  for  spars  or  in  building 

wharves   Free  Free 

Lumber  and  timber  sawed  other  than  fir,  spruce, 

pine,  hemlock  or  larch   Free  (a)  Free  (b) 

Maple  (except  Japanese)  birch  and  beech  flooring  ad  val.  Free  8% 

Veneers  of  wood  .  ..  ..ad  val.  20%  20% 

Plywood  or  birch  or  alder  ad  val.  33J%  50% 

Other  plywood  ad  val.  33^%  40% 

Wood  unmanufactured,  not  specified  in  other  items  ad  val.  20%  20% 

Wood  furniture  and  parts  ad  val.  33^%  40% 

Bentwood  furniture  and  parts  ad  val.  33J%  47|% 

Mechanically   ground   wood   pulp,   chemical  wood 

pulp,  unbleached  or  bleached   Free  Free 

Standard  newsprint  paper   Free  Free 

Paper  board,  pulpboard,  wallboard,  and  cardboard 

not  laminated,  glazed,  decorated,  etc  ad  val.         10%  (d)  10%  (d) 

Pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 

wallboard  ad  val.  5%  (d)  10%  (d) 

Paper  board,  pulpboard.  and  cardboard,  laminated, 

glazed,  decorated,  etc  ad  val.  30%  30% 

Unspecified  books    (except  bound  in  leather)  of 

foreign  authorship  ad  val.  15%  15% 

Same,  not  of  foreign  authorship  ad  val.  25%  25% 

Newspapers   Free  Free 

Waste  paper   Free  Free 

Iron  in  pigs,  and  iron  kentledge  per  ton  75  cents  $1.12$ 

increased  to 
$1.12*  Mar.  25, 

•       i  .  1927 

Spiegelcisen  and  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron,  and 

scrap  steel  per  ton  75  cents  75  cents 

Ferromanganese  over  one  per  cent  carbon,  duti- 
able on  the  metallic  manganese  content  ..   ..per  lb.  If  cents  If  cents 

Ferromanganese  containing  not  over  one  per  cent 
carbon,   dutiable   on  the   metallic  manganese 

content  per  lb.  If  cents  If  cents 

and  ad  val.  15%  15% 

Perrosihcon  per  lb.        2  to  8  cents  2  to  8  cents 

Cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings  ad  val.  20%  25% 

LTnspecified  castings  of  malleable  iron  ad  val.  20%  20% 

Ice  skates  and  parts  ad  val.  20%  20% 

Ploughs,  tooth  or  disc  harrows,  headers,  harvest- 
ers, reapers,  agricultural  drills  and  planters, 

mowers,     horserakes,     cultivators,  thrashing 

machines,  wagons  and  carts,  machinery  for  use 

in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  cream  separators 

valued  at  not  more  than  $50  each  and  other 

agricultural  implements  not  specially  mentioned 

in  dutiable  list,  whether  in  whole  or  in  parts  .  .   .  .  Free  Free 

Cream  separators  valued  at  more  than  $50  each  .  .ad  val.  25%  25% 

Steam  engines  and  steam  locomotives  ad  val.  15%  15% 

Machine  tools  and  parts  ad  val.  30%  30% 

Unspecified  machines  ad  val.  30%  27$% 

Unspecified  manufactured  articles  of  iron,  steel, 

copper  and  other  plain  metals  ad  val.  40%  45% 

Automobile  trucks  valued  at  $1,000  or  more,  each  ad  val.         25%  (c)  25%  (c) 

Automobile  truck  and  motor  bus  chassis  valued  at 

$750  or  more,  each  ad  val.         25%  (c)  25%  (c) 

Automobile  truck  bodies  valued  at  $250  or  more, 

each  ad  val.         25%  (c)  25%  (c) 

Motor  buses  designed  for  the  carriage  of  more  than 

ten  persons  and  bodies  for  such  buses  .  .    .  .ad  val.         25%  (c)  25%  (c) 

All  other  automobiles,  automobile  chassis,  bodies 

and  motor  cycles  ad  val.  25%  (c)  10%  (c) 

Bicycles  and  parts  except  tires  ad  val.  30%  30% 

Airplanes,  hydroplanes,  motor  boats,  and  parts.. ad  val.  30%  30% 

Aluminum,  aluminum  scrap  and  alloys,  in  crude  form  per  lb.  5  cents  4  cents 

Aluminum  in  coils,  plates,  sheets,  bars,  rods,  strips, 

etc  per  lb.  9  cents  7  cents 
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U.  S.  Tariff 
Sept.  21,  1922 

Old  brass  for*r emanufacture   Free 

Copper  ore;  regulus  of,  and  black  or  coarse  copper, 

and  eement  copper;  old  copper,  fit  only  for 

remanufacture,   copper   scale,   clippings  from 

new  copper  and  copper  in  plates,  bars,  ingots, 

or  pigs,  not  manufactured  or  specially  provided 

for   Free 

Copper  in  rolls,  rods  or  sheets  per  lb.  2i  cents 

Lead  bullion  or  base  bullion,  lead  in  pigs  and  bars, 

lead  in  dross,  scrap  lead  per  lb.  2 J  cents 

Ores  of  nickel  and  nickel  matte  and  nickel  oxide  . .  ....  Free 

Nickel  and  allovs  in  pigs  or  ingots,  etc  per  lb.  3  cents 

Nickel  in  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  strips,  etc.,  cold 

rolled,  drawn  or  worked  ad  val.  35% 

Gold  ore  and  bullion   Free 

Silver  ore  and  bullion  •  •  *ree 

Zinc  scrap  per  lb.  cents 

Electric  storage  batteries  ad  val.  40% 

Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore  •  •  Free 

Cobalt  oxide  Per  }{>•  20  cents 

Cobalt  sulphate  and  linoleate  per  lb.  10  cents 

Other  cobalt  salts  and  compounds  ad  val.  30% 

Asbestos,  unmanufactured  •  •  •  •  Free 

Asbestos  vain,  slivers,  rovings,  cord  ad  val.  30% 

Manufactures   of   asbestos  yarn,   slivers,  rovings, 

cord                                                                ad  val.  25% 

Articles  moulded,  pressed  or  formed  in  part  of 

asbestos  ad  val.  25% 

.Asbestos  shingles   25%  ad  val. 

Unspecified  manufactures  of  asbestos  .ad  val.  25% 

Coal,  anthracite,  semianthracite.  bituminous,  semi- 
bituminous,  culm,  slack,  and  shale;  coke;  and 

other  fuel  compositions  of  coal  or  coal  dust   Free  on 

reciprocal  bash 
or  equal  duty 

IVad  or  creosote  oil   Free 

Mica,  unmanufactured,  up  to  15  cents  per  pound,  per  lb.  4  cents 

Mica,  unmanufactured,  over  15  cents  per  pound.. per  lb.  25% 

Crude  petroleum  oil,  gasoline  and  naphtha..   Free 

Emery  ore  and  corundum  ore,  and  crude  artificial 

abrasives  unspecified   Free 

Emery,  corundum,  garnet  and  artificial  abrasives,  per  lb.  1  cent 
Emerv  wheels,  emery  files,  and  manufactures  there- 
of  ad  val.  20% 

Plaster  rock  or  gypsum,  crude   Free 

Plaster  rock  or  gypsum,  ground  or  calcined  ..   ..per  ton  $1.40 

Unspecified  lime  per  100  lbs.  10  cents 

Hydrated  lime  per  100  lbs.  12  cents 

Sand,  crude,  and  various  unmanufactured  stone  as 

defined   Free 

Crude  feldspar  per  ton  Free 

Talc,  crude  and  unground  per  lb.  }  cent 

Sulphur  in  pyrites   Free 

Sulphuric  acid   Free 

Acetic  acid  per  lb.  ^  cent-2  cents 

Ammonium  sulphate  per  lb.  \  cent 

Cvnnamid  .  .  .   Free 

Sodium:  nitrate,  crude  or  refined;  sulphate,  crude 

or  crude  salt  cake,  and  niter  cake   Free 

Photographic  film  positives  for  moving  pictures,  .per  foot  1  cent 


U.  S.  Tariff 
June  18,  1930 
Free 


Free 
1\  cents 

2|  cents 
Free 
3  cents 

35% 

Free 

Free 
\\  cents 

40% 

Free 
20  cents 
10  cents 

30% 

Free 

40% 

40% 

25% 
1  cent  per  lb. 
25% 


Free  on 
reciprocal  basis 
or  equal  duty 
Free 
4  cents 
4  cents  and 
25%  ad  val. 
Free 

Free 
1  cent 

20% 

Free 

$1.40 
10  cents 
12  cents 

Free 
$1.00 
\  cent 

Free 

Free 
If  cents-2  cents 

Free 

Free 

1  cent 
1  cent 


(a)  In  the  case  of  any  country  which  levies  duty  on  lumber,  planed,  tongued  and  grooved 
from  the  United  States,  the  President  was  empowered  to  negotiate  for  removal  of  such  duty 
and  until  removal  equal  United  States  duty  would  be  imposed. 

(b)  Boards,  planks,  deals,  in  the  rough,  or  not  further  manufactured  than  planed  or  dressed 
on  one  side,  from  a  country  contiguous  to  Continental  United  States  are  free  on  a  reciprocal 
basis. 

(c)  When  imported  from  a  country  which  levies  higher  duty,  such  higher  duty  may  be 
imposed,  but  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(d)  There  is  provision  for  countervailing  duty  on  paper  board,  wall  board,  etc. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Bristol,  England;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong;  Mr.  James 
Cormack,  Havana,  Cuba;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Mr.  G.  R. 
Heasman,  Batavia,  Java.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at 
present  arranged: — 


Mr.  Cole 


Brockville  July  16  Hamilton  July  24  to  26 

Gananoque  July  17  Simcoe  July  28 

Kingston  July  18  Brantford  July  29 

Belleville  July  21  Gait  and  Preston  July  30  and  31 

Oshawa  July  22  Guelph  Aug.   1  and  2 

Mimico  and  Oakville  July  23 


Mr.  Sykes 


Ottawa  July  14  to  16 

Windsor  and  Walkerville   ..July  18 

London  July  19  to  21 

Woodstock  July  22 

Paris  and  Brantford  July  23 

Hamilton  July  24,  25 

Dundas  July  26 

St.  Catharines  July  28 

Gait  July  29 


Kitchener  July  30 

Stratford  July  31 

Goderieh  Aug.  1 

Guelph  Aug.  2 

Georgetown  Aug.  4 

Newmarket  Aug.  5 

Orillia  Aug.  6 

Huntsville  Aug.  7 

Toronto  Aug.  8-23 


Mr.  Cormack 


London,  Woodstock  and 

Ingersoll  July  14-16 

Kitchener,  Gait  and  Guelph.. July  17-18 

Brantford  July  21-22 

Hamilton  July  23-25 


St.  Catharines  and  Thorold. .  July  24 

Niagara  Falls  July  25 

Oakville  July  26 

Toronto  July  28  to  Aug.  9 


Mr.  Fraser 


Toronto  July    1  to  16       Gananoque  July  21 

Oshawa  and  Bowmanville   ..July  17  Brockville.;  July  22 

Belleville  July  18  •  Cornwall  July  23 

Kingston  July  19  Ottawa  July  24  to  26 


Mr.  Heasman 

Brantford,     Woodstock     and  Niagara  Falls  July  17 

Paris  July  14  and  15     Toronto  July  18  to  Aug.  1 

St.  Catharines  and  Well  and. .  July  16  Peterborough  Aug.  2 

Firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
requested,  in  the  case  of  Montreal,  to  communicate  either  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Secretary,  Quebec  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  in  that  of  Toronto,  with  the  Secretary, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  cities 
included  in  the  above  lists,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  reference  to  the  notice  published  on  page  755  of  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1372,  May  17,  1930,  the  Board  of  Trade  now  announce  that  a 
draft  Order  was  laid  before  Parliament  on  June  19,  which,  if  adopted,  will 
give  effect  to  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee's  recommendations  in  respect 
to  the  marking  of  imported  brooms  and  brushes. 

A  draft  order  has  also  been  laid  before  Parliament  embodying  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  imported  wallpaper. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  7 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  7,  1930.  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  June  30,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 

Comparison:—  Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal   in  Montreal  Official 
Week  ending  Week  ending     Hank  Rate 


Country 

Unit 

Parity 

June  30 

July  7 

Austria . . 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1425 

$  .1400 

5* 

.1390 

.1396 

.1397 

3 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2677 

.2678 

4 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

6* 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

2i 

.2382 

.2383 

.2384 

4 

4.8666 

4.8591 

4.8631 

3 

.0130 

.0130 

.0129 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4021 

.4023 

3 

.1749 

.1751 

.1750 

5} 

.0526 

.0524 

.0523 

H 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

51 

.2680 

.2678 

.2678 

4* 

1.0805 

.0450 

.0450 

ft 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1113 

.1176 

51 

!2680 

.2687 

.2687 

31 

.1930 

.1938 

.1941 

3 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0000 

21 

.4244 

.3613 

.3612 

.1196 

.1130 

.1100 

.1217 

.1210 

.1210 

6 

.9733 

.9678 

.9675 

8 

.4985 

.4739 

.4710 

6-7 

Peru  

 Sol 

.40 

.3751 

.3750 

7 

.1930 

.1901 

.1900 

1.0342 

.8678 

.8500 

Cuba  

 Peso 

1.0000 

.9954 

.9992 

.  .Mex.  Dollar 

.3126 

.3125 

.3650 

.3613 

.3612 

6 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4947 

.4950 

5.48 

.4020 

.4026 

.4025 

4* 

 Tael 

.3738 

.3662 

..Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4424 

.4500 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5620 

.5618 

British  Guiana. 

 $1 

1. 00|— 1.  on 

 $ 

1.0000 

1.0021/32~1.0121/32 

 $ 

4.8666 

4.8616 

4.8650 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

l.OO17/^— 1.012%2 

1. 00|— 1. oil 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

783.  Cheese  and  Other  Foodstuffs. — An  agent  in  Cuba,  who  represents  several  British 
firms,  desires  to  sell  cheese  and  other  foodstuffs  on  commission  basis. 

784.  Eggs. — A  London  firm  of  produce  agents,  who  specialize  in  eggs,  would  be  glad  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  seeking  a  regular  outlet  for  eggs  in  this  market. 

785.  Tinned  Butter. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Costa  Rica  desires  to  secure 
representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tinned  butter. 

786.  Condensed  Milk. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Costa  Rica  desires  to  secure 
representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sweetened  condensed  milk. 

787.  Dried  Fruits. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  dried 
fruits.   Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

788.  Preserved  Fruits. — An  Antwerp  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  ot 
preserved  fruits.    Prices  should  be  c.ii.  Antwerp. 

789.  Canned  Fruits. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  c.i.f.  Antwerp  quotations  on  canned 
fruits.  fU  %mM 

790.  Canned  Fish. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  c.i.f.  Antwerp  quotations  on  canned  fish. 

791.  Canned  Lobster  and  Salmon. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  ci.f.  Antwerp  quotations 
on  canned  lobster  and  salmon. 

792.  Codfish. — An  agent  in  Cuba,  who  represents  several  British  firms,  desires  to  sell 
codfish  on  a  commission  basis. 

793.  Potatoes. — An  agent  in  Cuba,  who  represents  several  British  firms,  wishes  to  sell 
potatoes  on  commission  basis. 

794.  Potatoes;  Lard. — A  commission  agent  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  wishes  to  repre- 
sent an  exporter  of  potatoes  and  lard.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Puerto  Colombia. 

795.  Flour. — Commission  agent  m  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  wishes  to  represent  a  flour 
exporter. 

796.  Fish  Meal. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian shippers  of  fish  meal. 

Miscellaneous 

797.  Medicinal  and  Aromatic  Herbs. — Turin,  Italy,  representative  is  desirous  of  import- 
ing medicinal  and  aromatic  herbs. 

798.  Drugs  and  Disinfectants. — A  commission  agent  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  is 
interested  in  drugs,  medicines  and  disinfectants. 

799.  Bedroom  Slippers. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  is  interested  in 
obtaining  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturer  of  bedroom  slippers.  Send  full  information 
to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

800.  Yarns. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian 
spinner  of  carded,  mercerized  and  artificial  silk  yarns.  Information  regarding  local  demand 
and  prices  obtainable  upon  application  to  the  Department. 
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801.  Upholstery. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  obtain  agency  of 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  upholstery  for  furniture,  cretonnes,  etc.  Send  full  information 
to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

802.  Steamer  Rugs. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  is  interested  in  obtaining 
agency  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  steamer  rugs.  Send  complete  information  to  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

803.  Wallpaper. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  obtain  agency  of 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  washable  wallpaper.  Send  full  information  to  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

804.  Wrapping  Paper,  Newsprint,  Etc. — A  commission  agent  in  Barranquilla,  Colombia, 
wishes  to  represent  shippers  of  newsprint  and  wrapping  paper. 

805.  Handles. — A  firm  of  engineers  and  founders  in  Eastern  England,  who  purchase 
regular  quantities  of  wooden  tool  handles  according  to  samples  and  a  blue  print  on  file  at 
Department,  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  quotations  c.i.f. 
London. 

806.  Birch  Bark. — A  Bristol  firm  of  timber  importers  are  anxious  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  birch  bark.  They  ask  for  samples  and  quotations  c.i.f. 
United  Kingdom  pert  on,  for  a  beginning,  the  smallest  possible  shipment  which  could  be 
effected.    Samples  on  file  at  the  Department. 

807.  Gramophones. — Italian  representative  desires  connection  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  gramophones. 

808.  Radio  Sets. — Milan  firm  would  like  to  import  radio  sets. 

800.  Hardware. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  catering  to  the  building  trade 
is  interested  in  representing  Canadian  firm  offering  imitation  antique  hardware — fittings 
for  doors,  windows,  etc.  Send  catalogues,  prices  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaport  and  full  particulars 
to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

810.  Electric  Light  Standards. — Importer  in  Buenos  Aires  is  interested  in  pressed  or 
drawn  steel  electric  light  standards.  Forward  full  information  regarding  designs,  colours, 
heights  made,  stating  whether  prepared  to  manufacture  to  specified  design,  to  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

811.  Copper  Threads  for  Electrical  Purposes. — Representative  in  Milan  wishes  to 
import  copper  threads  for  electrical  purposes. 

812.  Diatomite. — Italian  representative  is  interested  in  the  importation  of  diatomite. 

813.  Talc. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  talc.  Prices 
should  be  ci.f.  Antwerp. 

814.  Zinc  Dust. — A  firm  of  importers  at  Manchester,  at  present  purchasing  from  con- 
tinental sources,  will  be  interested  in  having  full  details,  including  c.i.f.  Manchester  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  exporters  of  zinc  dust. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Montrose,  July  17  and  Aug.  14;  Beaverford,  July  18;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  1; 
Beaverhill,  Aug.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Elgin  County,  July  31;  York  County,  Aug.  12 — 
both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Aug.  2;  Kastalia,  Aug.  16 — both  Anchor-Donaldson;  Oranian, 
Dominion  Line,  July  19. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  July  22  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork) . 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Oranian,  Dominion  Line,  July  19;  Salacia,  Aug.  2;  Kastalia, 
Aug.  16 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  July  18  and  Aug.  16;  Melita,  Aug.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Athenia,  July  25;  Letitia,  Aug.  8— -both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  July  18;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Jul}'  23  and  Aug.  12; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  30;  Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  6;  Duchess  of  Atholl.  Aug.  14 — ail 
Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  July  18  and  Aug.  15;  Antonia,  Aug.  1  and  Aug.  29 — both 
Gunard  Line;  Albertic,  Julv  19  and  Aug.  16;  Laurentic,  July  26  and  Aug.  23;  D:ric,  Aug. 
9— all  White  Star  Line. 
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To  London.— Beaverford,  July  18;  Beaverburn,  July  25;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  1;  Beaver- 
brae,  Aug.  8;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  July  18  and  Aug.  15; 
Ascania,  July  25  and  Aug.  22;  Alaunia,  Aug.  1  and  29;  Ansonia,  Aug.  8-^all  Cunard  Line; 
Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  7. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Citizen,  July  17  and  Aug.  28;  Manchester  Division,  July 
31;  Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  14 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  July  18;  a  steamer,  Aug.  1 
— both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  July  18;  Montclare,  July  24;  Montcalm,  Aug.  7 
—all  Canadian  Pacific;  Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  7. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  July  15. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian  America  Line,  first  half  of  August. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vallemare,  Lloyd  Mediterraneoi  Italian  Service, 
July  15. 

To  Havre. — Elgin  County,  July  31;  Laval  County.  Aug.  4— -both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montclare,  July  24;  Beaverburn,  July  25;  Montcalm,  Aug.  7;  Beaver- 
brae,  Aug.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Koeln,  July  26;  Trier,  Aug.  16 — both  North  German 
Lloyd;  Hada  County,  July  25;  Kent  County,  Aug.  8 — both  County-Hamburg- American 
Line. 

To  Bremen. — Koeln,  July  26;  Trier,  Aug.  16 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 
To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  July  19;  Kings  County,  July  25;  Peel  County,  Aug.  9 — 
all  County  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colbome,  July  26;  Chomedy,  Aug.  9;  Corn- 
walKs,  Aug.  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  July  18  and  Aug.  15; 
CaveMer  (freight  to  Kingston  only),  July  25;  Lady  Somers,  Aug.  1;  Oatbcart  (freight  to 
Kingston  only),  Aug.  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Tyrifjord,  July  25;  Manhem,  Aug.  8;  Italia,  Aug.  22 — all 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  July  30;  Canadian  Commander,  Aug.  30 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  July  25;  Canadian  Highlander  (also 
calls  at  Bluff),  Aug.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin.  Elder  Dempster  Line,  July  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner,  July  19;  Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  20 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  July 
18  and  Aug.  1 ; .  Sambro,  July  19  ;  Emsworth  Manor,  Aug.  2— both  Farquhar  SS.;  Myrtis, 
July  17;  a  steamer,  July  31;  Cabot  Tower,  Auk.  H — all  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  July  13;  New  Northland,  July  23— both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Sarnia 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  July  31  (also  calls  at  Port  Colborne,  Toronto,  Belleville,  Charlottetown  and  Halifax 
en  route). 

From  Charlottetown 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld. — Souund,  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.  Ltd.,  July  24  and  Aug.  15  (also  calls  alternate  trips  at  Fogo, 
Twillingate  and  Little  Bay  Islands). 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  July  16  and  Aug.  5;  Empress  of  Australia,  July 
23  and  Aug.  12;  Empress  of  Scotland,  July  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Mississippi,  Leyland  Line,  July  29. 
To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furncss  Line,  July  29. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nerissa,  July  15  and  29;  Fort  St.  George, 
July  22 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  July  29;  Sollund. 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July  22  and  Aug.  13  (also  calls  at  Carbonear  and  Port 
Union,  Nfld.). 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo— Spica,  July  17;  Tyrifjord,  July  31;  Manhem,  Aug.  14— all 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  July  14;  Cavelier,  July  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaanplain,  July  17;  Colborne,  July  31;  Chomedy, 
Aug.  14;  Cornwallis,  Aug.  28 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  26;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  8; 
Lady  Drake,  Aug.  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  {Cuba)  and  Kingston  {Jamaica). — Ottar  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and 
other  Jamaica  outports),  July  23  and  Aug.  21;  Caledonia,  Aug.  7 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  17;  Lady  Hawkins,  July 
31;  Lady  Drake,  Aug.  14 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa  (Kilindini),  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salamn, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Halifax,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  July  23. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld. — Sollund,  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  11. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Asia,  July  24;  Empress 
of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Aug.  7;  Empress  of  Russia,  Aug.  21 — all  Canadian 
Pacific  (also  call  at  Manila);  Mishima  Maru  (does  not  call  at  Hongkong),  July  20;  Siberia 
Maru,  Aug.  1;  Hikawa  Maru,  Aug.  12 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Moji). 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Melville,  American  Mail  Line,  July  18  (also 
calls  at  Amoy,  Hoilo  and  Zamboanga). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hongkong. — Protesilaus,  July  15;  Talthybius,  Aug.  5; 
Ixion,  Aug.  20 — all  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — London  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and  Keelung),  July  15; 
Manila  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  July  16;  Africa  Maru,  Aug.  3;  Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at 
Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Aug.  5;  Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Aug.  19 — 
all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- Australasian 
Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cross,  July  17;  Golden 
Cloud,  Aug.  17 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  July  18;  Niagara,  Aug.  20 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — A  steamer,  in  July  and 
August— both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd.;  Titanian,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  20 
(does  not  call  at  Brisbane  or  Newcastle). 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Reliance,  July  26;  Pacific  Shipper,  Aug.  9;  Pacific  Exporter, 
Aug.  23^all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  July  17  (also  calls  at  Southampton); 
Nictheroy,  July  30;  Loch  Goal,  Aug.  14;  Drechtdvk.  Aug.  28 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wisconsin,  Aug.  4;  Washington,  Sept.  4. 
— both  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  July  22;  Portland,  Aug.  5 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  July  26; 
Felfcre,  Aug.  23 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hindanger, 
Westfal-Larsen,  Aug.  12. 

To  Capetown,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City,  BjC.  Ship- 
ping Agencies  Ltd.,  July. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  July  15  (also  calls  at 
Georgetown  and  St.  Georges,  Grenada) ;  Chr.  Knudsen,  Aug.  5 — both  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Arena,  July  23;  Point  Reyes,  Aug.  6;  Point  Gorda,  Aug. 
21— all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Empire  Tariff  Preferences  on  Canadian  Goods.   (Price  25  cents.) 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland;  France;  Holland;  India;  Italy; 

Meiico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey; 

Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
A  ddress,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 

Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica :  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  ihe 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,   17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana. 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  8  Metropole  Street,  Athens. 
(Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cables,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania. 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note.— Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting  Trade   Commissioner.  Addresfc 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory   includes   the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33. 
Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory   includes    Scandinavian    countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

O.  R.  Stevens,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.    Office,  Calle 
Coca,  478.     (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
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FINANCES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 


JUL  21  W30 


C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commission^. 

Auckland,  June  13,  1930. — In  a  review  of  the  financial  p^jcpn,  fof 
Zealand,  the  Honourable  G.  W.  Forbes,  recently  appointed  Prime  Miftiiip«Hla 
Minister  of  Finance  points  out  some  of  the  problems  to  be  faced  in  framing  his 
budget  for  1930-31. 

The  year  1929-30  closed  with  an  approximate  surplus  of  revenue  of  £150,000, 
but  the  fall  in  prices  of  primary  products  in  overseas  markets,  for  wool  and 
dairy  produce  particularly,  has  meant  a  lessened  yield  of  exports,  and  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  national  income.  This  in  turn  will  entail  a  reduction  of  imports 
for  the  present  year,  with  a  corresponding  decline  of  customs  revenue,  which 
is  estimated  to  fall  short  by  over  £1,000,000  of  last  year's  total. 

Hard  times  are  likewise  expected  to  affect  adversely  to  some  extent  the 
yield  from  income  tax  and  land  tax,  but  the  most  serious  financial  difficulty 
is  the  position  of  the  railways,  which  are  Government-owned.  The  railways 
last  year  did  not  meet  their  interest  bill,  the  estimated  shortage  for  the  coming 
year  being  about  £1,250,000,  and  the  taxpayers  must  this  year  carry  this 
additional  burden,  less  any  savings  from  economies  in  expenditure. 

The  recent  history  of  the  railways  has  been  that  in  1925  the  Government 
separated  railway  finances  from  those  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  in  an 
endeavour  to  place  them  on  a  commercial  basis,  set  aside  reserves  to  be  built 
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up  for  renewals  and  depreciation.  Interest  at  the  average  cost  of  the  capital 
was  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  which  was,  however,  to 
reimburse  the  railways  for  losses  on  branch  lines  and  isolated  sections.  An 
amount  of  £1,327.649  representing  surplus  earnings  for  former  years,  less  interest, 
was  handed  to  the  railways  as  working  capital.  Such  were  the  arrangements 
for  the  four  years  ending  March  31,  1929.  After  receiving  subsidies  on  branch 
lines,  etc.,  rising  from  £360,000  in  1925-26  to  just  on  £500,000  in  1928-29,  the 
railways  showed  results  as  follows:  — 


Profit  Loss 

1925-  26    £79,000   

1926-  27    £100,000 

1927-  28    291,000 

1928-  29    433,000 


No  subsidy  was  paid  last  financial  year,  but  this  loss  to  the  railway 
accounts  was  offset  by  writing  off  £8,100,000  of  capital,  which  lessened  the 
interest  charge  on  the  railways.  The  financial  result  for  1929-30  was  a  loss  of 
about  £1,210,000,  making  a  net  accumulated  loss  to  date  of  £1,955,000,  which 
up  till  now  had  been  met  out  of  working  capital  and  reserves  created.  In  con- 
sequence, until  now  the  losses  have  not  formed  an  apparent  burden  on  the 
taxpayer,  but  with  the  total  depletion  of  cash  resources  the  railways  this  year 
must  fall  short  in  their  payments  of  interest  to  the  extent  of  their  net  loss  for 
the  year,  estimated  on  present  operations  at  £1,250,000.  This  uncomfortable 
outlook  has  largely  resulted  from  lack  of  co-ordination  and  of  direct  com- 
petition from  road  transport  services. 

The  estimated  deficit  from  all  sources  is  £3,000,000,  made  up  as  under — 


Decline -in  customs  revenue   £1,000,000 

Railway  deficit   1,250,000 

Increase  in  interest  on  funded  debt,  pensions,  etc   500,000 

Reduced  yield  of  income  tax,  land  tax,  etc   250,000 


£3,000,000 

The  published  statement  envisages  legislation  to  co-ordinate  road  and 
rail  construction  policies,  and  steps  to  obtain  co-ordination  between  road  and 
rail  transport  services.  In  addition,  a  commission  has  been  appointed  from 
outside  the  public  service,  charged  with  the  investigation  of  all  branches  of 
the  railway  department,  with  a  view  to  effecting  economies.  Naval  and  military 
defence  expenditure  is  being  reviewed,  unproductive  capital  expenditure  will 
be  avoided,  and  all  possible  savings  effected  in  every  channel,  but  the  need 
for  additional  revenue  to  balance  the  budget  indicates  the  impossibility  of 
saving  anything  like  £3,000,000  from  economies  in  administration.  Additional 
taxation  will  probably  be  unavoidable,  and  for  this  recourse  will  be  had  most 
probably  to  upward  revision  of  the  customs  duties. 

A  subsequent  pronouncement  comments  on  the  inconvenience  which  will 
arise  should  importers  forestall  the  Government  by  making  extensive  clearances 
from  bond,  and  thus  attempting  to  avoid  any  increased  rates  of  duty  which 
may  be  imposed  by  Parliament  in  consideration  of  present  financial  exigencies. 

A  warning  is  given  to  importers  that  the  Government  will  seriously  con- 
sider making  any  such  increased  duties  retroactive  if  it  is  satisfied  that  abnormal 
clearances  of  the  goods  affected  have  been  made  in  anticipation  of  Parliamentary 
action. 

Pending  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  June  25,  when  proposals  will  be 
submitted  for  raising  extra  revenue  to  balance  the  national  budget,  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  shape  which  these  proposals  will  take. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  expressed  confidence  in  the  fundamental  sound- 
ness of  the  general  financial  position,  and  in  the  possibility  of  meeting  the 
situation  without  any  serious  hardship  to  the  country  and  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance as  possible  in  the  economic  life  of  the  people. 
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HYDROELECTRIC  MISHAP  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  writing 
under  date  of  June  13  states  that  there  will  probably  be  a  temporary  falling  off 
in  demand  for  electrical  equipment  of  all  types  in  the  Auckland  district,  because 
of  a  serious  fault  arising  in  the  largest  hydro-electric  installation  in  the  country, 
which  supplies  Auckland  city  and  district  with  power  for  trams,  manufacturing 
plants,  street  lighting  and  domestic  services. 

This  scheme,  at  Arapuni  rapids  on  the  Waikato  river,  cost  £2,286,839, 
and  embraces  a  present  capacity  of  60,000  horsepower,  with  a  future  capacity 
of  160,000  horsepower. 

In  May  one  of  the  three  generators  gave  trouble  because  of  vibration, 
and  in  June  a  serious  crack  was  observed  in  the  concrete  work  at  the  junction 
between  the  weir  and  the  penstock  intake  structure.  It  appears  that  subsidence 
due  to  erosion  in  the  rhyolite  and  volcanic  tufa  formation  has  occurred,  and 
the  dam  has  been  emptied  to  allow  of  examination.  Present  indications  are 
that  the  headrace  for  about  one  mile  and  the  face  of  the  falls  and  the  floor  at 
the  base  of  the  falls  will  require  to  be  concreted,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £250,000, 
while  the  power  will  be  shut  off  for  many  months.  Only  in  March,  1930,  the 
King's  Wharf  steam  plant  which  had  previously  supplied  most  of  Auckland 
city  and  suburbs,  was  closed  down,  when  Arapuni  came  into  full  operation, 
and  the  steam  station  has  been  kept  as  a  stand-by.  It  is  capable  of  a  maximum 
output  of  29,000  k.w.,  which  may  entail  the  rationing  of  current  to  large  users. 

The  serious  cost  to  the  Public  Works  Department,  who  sponsored  Arapuni, 
cannot  be  minimized.  The  plan  to  link  up  with  Arapuni  two  other  big  hydro- 
electric schemes,  so  as  to  have  one  huge  power  scheme  with  three  separate 
sources  of  supply,  has  not  yet  been  completed,  hence  the  necessity  of  falling 
back  on  the  old  steam  plant. 

Coal  is  quite  extensively  mined  in  New  Zealand,  and  supplies  will  be 
drawn  from  local  sources.  For  the  large  projected  concrete  repair  scheme, 
it  is  likewise  expected  that  use  will  be  made  of  the  locally  produced  concrete. 
The  repair  work  will  tend  to  relieve  unemployment,  which  is  giving  concern 
at  the  present  time. 

GAS  RANGES  IN  GLASGOW 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  23,  1930. — The  situation  in  Scotland  regarding  the  utilization 
of  gas  for  domestic  purposes  is  different  from  that  prevailing  in  Canada.  In 
this  country  practically  all  the  public  utilities  are  controlled  by  the  municipal 
corporations.  In  Glasgow  the  Corporation  controls  not  only  the  tram  and 
bus  lines,  but  water,  electricity  and  gas  as  well. 

The  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  order  to  encourage  the  con- 
sumption of  gas,  instal  and  maintain  cooking  appliances  free  of  charge  to 
every  householder  who  will  use  them.  Of  the  260,000  customers  of  the  Cor- 
poration, 240,000  are  using  the  gas-cooking  appliances  supplied  to  them. 

The  standard  equipment  of  the  average  home  consists  of  either  a  small 
range  plate  or  a  plain  cast  iron  cooker.  Anything  apart  from  these  must  be 
purchased  by  the  consumer.  As  the  Corporation  also  maintain  a  service 
department  and  repair  or  replace  any  of  their  appliances  free  of  charge,  a  wider 
range  of  stoves  would  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  and  diversity  of  spare  parts  required. 

Although  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  possibility  of  the  Corporation 
supplying  more  attractive  gas  ranges,  two  showrooms  are  located  in  opposite 
sections  of  the  city  in  which  some  of  better-quality  enamelled  gas  ranges  are 
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on  display.  A  third  showroom  in  the  heart  of  the  city  is  in  prospect.  Literature 
and  descriptive  catalogues  of  various  makes  are  also  available.  These  stoves 
are  not  stocked  by  the  Corporation,  but  are  mainly  for  display  purposes  and 
only  sold  for  cash.  If  they  could  be  sold  on  the  hire  purchase  system  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  there  would  bei  an  immediate  increase  in  demand.  The 
housewife  naturally  prefers  the  white  enamel  to  the  black  cast  iron,  but  the 
cash-down  condition  makes  sales  very  limited.  Recently,  petitions  have  been 
made  to  the  Corporation  that  high-grade  gas  ranges  be  sold  on  the  hire  pur- 
chase plan. 

competition 

British-made  ranges  are,  with  one  exception,  entirely  in  use.  An  American 
range  has  had  a  moderate  sale,  but  it  is  now  being  manufactured  in  this 
country.  The  gas  ranges  are  products  of  Birmingham  and  Falkirk,  and  the 
cast  iron  cooker  in  general  demand  is  made  in  Falkirk.  A  smooth  top  gas  range 
of  London  make  is  also  on  display. 

The  burner  used  on  British  gas  ranges  is  either  the  disc  or  the  drill.  The 
manifold,  used  extensively  in  Canada,  is  not  known  in  this  country. 

SIZES  IN  DEMAND  AND  PRICES 

The  small  size  of  the  average  house  in  Glasgow — a  city  of  flats — has  mili- 
tated against  a  more  general  use  of  gas  ranges.  The  average  home  is  equipped 
with  what  is  called  a  "range  plate";  a  small  gas-cooker  supplied  by  the  Cor- 
poration, and  which  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  ordinary  kitchen  coal  stove; 
there  is  no  room  for  a  separate  gas  range.  Because  of  this  fact,  only  the  smaller 
ranges  are  in  demand.  The  top  should  not  be  more  than  22  or  23  inches  wide, 
with  a  14-inch  door-opening  in  the  oven.  A  16-inch  oven  is  preferred  if  it 
will  go  in  with  a  22-inch  top.  In  other  words,  a  large  oven  with  a  small  top. 
Larger  sized  stoves,  44  or  48  inches  wide,  are  seldom  asked  for. 

Prices  range  from  £10  ($48.66)  to  £20  ($97.33),  according  to  size,  but 
those  from  £12  ($58.40)  to  £14  ($68.13)  are  in  most  demand. 


HANDLE  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  12,  1930. — There  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  of  Canadian 
firms  being  able  to  compete  against  those  of  the  United  States  in  handles,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  surplus  stocks  of  second-grade  goods  are  consigned  from  that 
country  to  this  market  at  very  low  prices. 

Imports  of  tool  handles  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1928  were  valued  at 
£199,000,  against  £261,000  in  1924.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  with  values  are: — 

1928  1924 

United  States                                                                  £183,900  £261,000 

Canada                                                                                   3,865  12,000 

Belgium                                                                                  4,080  5 

Germany                                                                             3,168  3,085 

Pick  (navvy),  sledge,  and  felling  ax  handles  are  in  most  demand  in  Scot- 
land; these  are  practically  all  of  American  hickory.  Broom  and  long  rake 
handles  have  also  a  good  trade,  but  the  demand  for  miner's  handles  has  fallen 
off  considerably  during  the  past  few  years.  Shunting  poles  and  the  like  are 
turned  on  this  side. 
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The  United  States  practically  controls  the  imports  of  hardwood  handles; 
the  Continent,  those  of  cheap  second-grade  softwood.  The  demand  for  the 
cheaper  handle  is  slowly  increasing,  due  no  doubt  to  restricted  purchasing 
power. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  approach  this  market  is  through  a  local  agent 
selling  to  the  various  dealers  on  commission,  shipments  being  made  direct  to 
the  purchaser  on  a  c.i.f.  basis. 

HOUSING  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  June  26,  1930. — One  of  the  many  serious  problems  confronting 
the  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  after  the  civil  war  of  1922  was  the 
great  shortage  of  housing  throughout  the  country.  Prior  to  the  Great  War, 
building  was  chiefly  a  matter  for  private  enterprise,  the  erection  of  dwellings 
being  governed  largely  by  the  prospects  of  a  satisfactory  return  to  the  builder 
on  the  investment  involved.  The  war,  however,  put  a  stop  to  building,  while 
high  prices  and  unsettled  industrial  and  political  conditions  after  the  war  made 
building  almost  impossible. 

The  acute  shortage  in  dwellings  resulted  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  in 
a  rapid  increase  in  rents,  which  was  finally  responsible  for  the  passage  through 
Parliament  of  the  Rent  Restrictions  Act,  restricting  to  a  definite  basis  the 
rents  chargeable  on  certain  classes  of  houses.  The  shortage  thus  increased 
progressively,  and  even  following  the  period  of  no  building  during  the  war  little 
construction  work  took  place. 

So  serious  had  become  the  situation  that  in  1922  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  Provisional  Government  when  it  took  office  was  to  provide  a  sum  of 
£1,000,000  to  subsidize  the  erection  of  houses  by  town  councils.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  municipal  councils  participated  in  the  scheme,  under  which  the 
cost  of  buildings  was  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  by  Government 
grants.  Under  this  scheme  about  2,130  houses  were  provided,  nearly  one 
thousand  of  which  were  built  in  Dublin. 

HOUSING  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Minister  for  Local  Government,  in  addressing  the  members  of  the 
Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently,  stated  that  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
accommodation  for  the  working  classes,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  40,000 
houses  are  needed  by  the  Free  'State.  Dublin  estimates  its  requirements  at 
17,000,  Rathmines  920,  Pembroke  650,  Cork  4,588,  Limerick  3,220,  Tralee  500, 
or  a  total  for  urban  districts  of  31,000,  despite  the  assisted  building  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  seven  years. 

Other  enactments  have  been  made  since  1922  to  aid  housing,  and  while 
the  original  subsidies  have  been  reduced,  the  impetus  given  to  building  by  past 
and  present  grants  has  been  considerable,  though  insufficient  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands.  In  the  seven  years,  1922-29,  2,130  dwellings  were  erected 
as  a  result  of  the  1922  grant,  and  under  the  further  enactments  from  1924  to 
1929,  12,445  houses  were  provided  by  private  parties,  311  by  utility  societies, 
and  by  local  authorities  1,800,  at  a  total  cost  of  £1,350,000  to  State  funds,  or 
approximately  £90  per  dwelling.  In  addition  to  these  grants,  local  authorities 
are  empowered  to  provide  supplementary  assistance,  which  may  take  the  form 
of  a  further  grant,  a  loan,  a  cheap  or  free  site,  or  development  works.  Remission 
of  rates  for  a  period  of  nineteen  years  is  also  allowed,  the  remission  being 
nineteen-twentieths  the  first  year,  eighteen-twentieths  the  second,  and  so  on 
until  the  rates  become  payable  in  full. 
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The  dwellings  constructed  under  Government  subsidies  are  controlled  as  to 
size  and  value.  The  Housing  Act  of  1929  requires  that  the  floor  area  of  a  house 
under  the  assisted  scheme  shall  not  be  less  than  500  square  feet,  or  more  than 
1,250  square  feet,  and  that  it  shall  contain  at  least  three  rooms. 

A  new  Housing  Bill  recently  passed  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Parliament 
extends  the  1929  Housing  Act  to  October,  1931,  and  provides  a  further  £200,000 
for  the  purpose,  which  would  provide  another  4,000  houses,  while  the  Local 
Government  (Amendment)  Bill  proposes  to  extend  from  the  present  year  to 
1933  certain  exemption  from  rates  in  connection  with  new  buildings. 

CONGESTED  CONDITIONS 

According  to  the  latest  statistics — those  for  1926 — published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Commerce,  considerable  overcrowding  exists  throughout 
the  country,  and  housing  conditions  generally  are  stated  to  be  bad.  Assuming 
that  families  having  more  than  two  persons  per  room  are  considered  to  be 
"  overcrowded,"  it  is  shown  that  24,849  persons  in  the  Saorstat,  making  up 
2,761  families  with  nine  persons  in  each,  reside  in  two-room  dwellings.  Each 
of  these  2,761  families  should  have  a  five-room  dwelling  to  escape  overcrowding. 
It  is  further  revealed  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population  of 
2,972,802  live  in  three-room  dwellings  and  two-thirds  in  two,  three  and  four- 
room  dwellings. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  overcome  the  question  of  overcrowding 
and  the  shortage  of  houses  existing  at  present,  building  on  an  extensive  scale 
must  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  and  if  possible  be  extended  considerably. 

IMPORTS  OF  BUILDING  MATERIAL 

The  majority  of  houses  erected  in  Saorstat  Ereann,  and  particularly  those 
built  under  the  various  Government  schemes,  are  of  concrete  or  brick  con- 
struction, and  as  indestructible  as  possible  to  withstand  the  hard  usage  to  which 
they  are  usually  subject.  Comparatively  little  building  material  other  than 
roof  tiling  is  manufactured  within  the  Irish  Free  State,  so  that  imports  are 
substantial.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  during  the  past 
two  years: — 

Consigned  from  all     Consigned  from  Great 
Article  Countries  Britain 

1928  1929  1928  1929 

Bricks   1>000  3,80l  2>654  1.893  1,462 

£  15,594  11,926  9,539  7,611 

Tiles — 

Floor  tiles  Cwt.  8,615  9,538  8,031  8,739 

£  15.677  18,610  14,803  17,253 

Glazed  wall  and  hearth  Cwt.  6,622  7,425  6,258  6,951 

£  13,632  16,312  13,030  15,626 

Other  sorts  Cwt.  75,974  98,253  43,981  61,701 

£  27,128  34,858  17,477  24,205 

Sanitary  ware- 
Pipes  and  tubes  Cwt.  117.468  125.963  70,284  88,822 

£  37,031  39,517  24,507  30,593 

Enamelled  sanitary  ware  Cwt.  9,630  12,299  9,418  11,952 

£  24,295  29.722  23,698  28.544 

Other  sanitary  ware  Cwt.  788  621  762  513 

£  1.377  1,163  1.311  989 

Cement  for  building  Ton  184,770  193.975  100,573  121,906 

£  428,607  407,487  239,599  275,541 

Gypsum,  burnt    (including  plaster  of 

paris)  Cwt.  108,043  133,658  91,547  98,146 

£  15,843  17,248  14,062  13,541 

Stones  and  slates,  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured — 

Slates  for  roofing  Cwt.  151.545  145.385  123.262  110,631 

£  89.980  82,969  75,680  66,173 

Monumental  and  architectural   ..    ..Cwt.  7,167  7,356  3,573  2,846 

£  14,588  19,007  8,546  7,779 
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imports  of  building  material — Concluded 


Article 


Kails,  tacks  and  washers  Cwt. 

£ 

Sanitary  cast-iron  goods  Cwt. 

£ 

Wood  and  timber — - 

Hewn,  hard  Cub.  ft. 

£ 

Hewn,  soft  Load 

£ 

Sawn,  hard  Cub.  ft. 

£ 

Sawn,  soft;  deals,  planks  and  boards  Load 

£ 

Other  sorts  Load 

£ 

Planed  or  dressed — 

Floorings  Load 

£ 

Other  sorts  Load 

£ 


Consigned  from  all     Consigned  from  Great 
Countries  Britain 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

89,330 

95,684 

31,712 

34,622 

86,634 

88,414 

44,044 

47,700 

17,182 

21,869 

16,584 

21,125 

34,612 

41,756 

33,082 

39,861 

13  310 

5,819 

13,060 

5,534 

4'349 

l'636 

4^285 

1,570 

4,776 

3,390 

202 

173 

17,834 

17,183 

1,803 

2,488 

139,130 

147,815 

123,340 

118,865 

52,638 

er  All 

00,4  I  / 

AQ  1  QO 

AQ  *3Q« 
ttOjOOO 

64,788 

77,068 

1,996 

2,021 

359.925 

421,489 

19,819 

21,863 

26,150 

28,657 

1,496 

1,634 

172,951 

179,293 

17,360 

18,219 

19,573 

24,667 

434 

84 

130,608 

157,147 

5,098 

2,199 

9,209 

8,904 

690 

599 

77,375 

77,925 

16,995 

15,144 

TRINIDAD  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  June  27,  1930. — Business  conditions  in  Trinidad  continue 
dull  as  in  the  previous  month.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  foodstuffs. 
While  foreign  flour  markets  would  appear  to  have  remained  fairly  steady, 
prices  here  have  not  reflected  the  conditions  existing  overseas,  and  dealers  have 
been  selling  stocks  at  low  prices.  Due  to  these  low  prices,  particularly  for 
baker's  grade,  extras  are  in  less  demand  than  usual,  and  because  of  the  general 
depression  prevalent  at  this  particular  time,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
opportunity  for  improvement.  Latest  quotations  for  flour  per  bag  (196  pounds) 
are:— Bakers,  $7.30  to  $7.40  with  stocks  plentiful;  extras,  $5.60  to  $5.75  with 
stocks  plentiful;  supers,  stocks  nominal;  no  demand. 

The  market  for  pickled  beef  and  pork  remains  steady  with  little  business 
offering.  Prices  to  the  wholesale  trade  for  extra  family  beef  per  barrel  as 
quoted  during  the  past  month  were: — $26  to  $26.50  (stocks  fair);  pickled 
pork  per  barrel  (200  pounds),  $25  to  $26  (market  firm). 

Large  quantities  of  butter  have  been  purchased  during  the  past  month, 
but  it  is  still  felt  that  lower  prices  are  in  sight.  This  impression  would  appear 
to  be  well  founded  as  lately  quotations  for  French  butter  have  shown  a  sharp 
decline.  Latest  quotations  on  French  butter  per  case  (100  pounds)  are  $28 
to  $29;  stocks  on  hand  fair. 

The  fishstuffs  market  has  shown  no  improvement  over  last  month.  Part 
of  the  heavy  consignments  of  large  cod  which  have  been  on  hand  has  gone  into 
consumption,  which  should  cause  the  market  to  assume  a  firmer  tone  in  the 
near  future.  Offerings  for  drums  (448  pounds)  net,  Nova  Scotia  large  prime 
white  cod,  are  $42  to  $44;  extra  large,  $44  to  $45;  large  Newfoundland,  $40; 
medium  Newfoundland,  $38  to  $39. 

During  the  past  month  one  or  two  heavy  consignments  of  potatoes  were 
received  from  Canada  on  a  market  which  was  already  well  supplied  with  the 
result  that  prices  dropped  considerably.  Should  these  continue  to  arrive,  it 
will  be  some  time  before  the  market  shows  any  improvement.  Latest  quotations 
per  10O  pounds  are  $2.25  to  $2.50,  with  supplies  plentiful. 

Building  operations  have  been  going  on  fairly  extensively  for  some  time, 
and  still  show  no  falling  off,  but  as  the  rainy  season  is  at  hand  they  are  likely 
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to  be  curtailed  in  the  near  future.  Wholesale  prices  .for  Nova  Scotia  white 
pine  per  1,000  feet,  according  to  quality,  are  quoted  at  from  $70  to  $80,  spruce 
from  $70  to  $75,  pitch  pine  (assorted  sizes)  from  $80  to  $85. 

As  far  as  the  local  produce  market  is  concerned,  sugar  reaping  operations 
were  completed  last  month,  and  the  crop  is  estimated  to  be  about  10,000  tons 
less  than  last  year,  when  it  amounted  to  81,000  tons.  This  shortage  is  attributed 
to  adverse  weather  conditions  and  to  the  Froghopper  pest.  Several  shipments 
of  grey  crystals  have  been  made  to  Canada  recently  against  sales  made  some 
time  ago. 

Cocoa  crop  conditions  remain  without  change,  and  supplies  are  arriving 
more  liberally  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Reports  from  most  parts 
of  the  Island  would  indicate  that  the  trees  have  a  promising  appearance. 
Demand,  however,  is  disappointing,  and  the  business  done  recently  has  been 
chiefly  for  second-grade  quality  for  the  American  market  at  very  low  prices. 
Inquiries  for  first-grade  qualities  are  almost  negligible.  Latest  quotations  are 
stated  to  be  $9.25  per  fanega  (110  pounds). 

The  demand  for  copra  has  been  good,  but  prices  show  a  steady  decline. 
Shipments  are  against  contracts  made  some  time  back,  and  no  recent  trans- 
actions of  importance  are  reported  in  accounts.  Quotations  for  copra  are 
$3.50  per  100  pounds,  and  cocoanuts  per  1,000  f.o.b.  in  bags  of  100  each. 

IMPORT  TRADE   OF  INDIA   IN  1929 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

[Figures  are  for  fiscal  years  ended  March  31.  At  par  value  of  exchange  the  rupee  is 
equal  to  36  cents  Canadian  currency  and  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the  value  in  Canadian 
dollars,  divide  by  3.] 

hardware,  etc.< — Continued 

Implements  and  Tools. — There  is  a  substantial  market  for  various  kinds 
of  tools  in  India ;  imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  Rs. 7,676,396.  There  has  been 
little  variation  in  the  value  of  imports  of  tools  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  the  largest  share  of  this  business  (Rs. 4,170,059) ,  followed 
by  the  United  States  (Rs. 1,578,553)  and  Germany  (Rs.1,440,115) .  Exports 
from  Canada  were  valued  at  Rs.524,  but  it  is  likely  that  a  proportion  of  the 
imports  credited  to  the  United  States  originated  in  Canada.  The  bazaars 
do  an  extremely  big  business  in  all  sorts  of  tools,  and  they  will  accept  practi- 
cally any  sort  of  article  no  matter  how  poor  the  quality.  There  is  also  a 
higher  priced  market  for  tools,  principally  among  government  and  railway 
departments.  In  order  to  secure  a  share  of  the  better-class  trade,  it  is  almost 
essential  that  supplies  be  held  in  India,  as  the  Government  and  railway 
departments  do  not  place  orders  direct  with  the  manufacturers.  If  possible, 
they  secure  their  supplies  in  India.  A  great  many  firms  in  this  country  insist 
that  the  manufacturer  send  out  goods  on  consignment,  as  they  are  unwilling 
to  tie  up  their  own  funds,  especially  at  present  when  business  conditions  are  bad. 
This  makes  the  manufacturer  take  all  the  risks,  and  in  some  cases  when  goods 
have  been  shipped  on  consignment,  the  results  have  been  far  from  satisfactory. 
Competition  is  extremely  keen,  and  those  lines  that  have  already  become 
established  hold  a  strong  advantage  over  goods  that  are  just  being  introduced. 

Metal  Lamps. — Imports,  Rs.8, 184,787.  The  biggest  share  of  the  trade  is 
held  by  Germany  (Rs.5,806,685) ,  followed  by  the  United  States  (Rs.l, 449,653) . 
Canada  is  credited  with  Rs.2,387  as  compared  with  Rs.l, 705  in  1928.  There 
is  an  extremely  large  demand  for  metal  lamps  in  India,  due  to  the  fact  that  elec- 
tricity has  not  been  developed  to  any  extent,  except  in  the  larger  cities.  There 
are  fully  500,000  villages  in  India,  and  in  practically  all  of  these  kerosene  and 
candles  are  the  only  methods  of  lighting. 
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At  one  time  the  United  States  had  the  largest  proportion  of  this  trade,  but 
their  exports  have  been  gradually  decreasing  and  during  1929  imports  from  that 
country  shrank  to  less  than  half  the  value  of  1926.  The  United  States  still 
enjoys  a  fair  trade,  but  it  chiefly  consists  of  supplying  government  requirements. 
German  lamps  are  underselling  the  American  product  by  Rs.4  or  Rs.5  a  dozen, 
which  is  a  very  big  margin  when  the  class  of  trade  is  considered.  The 
German  manufacturers  have  concentrated  on  producing  as  good  a  lamp  as 
possible  at  a  minimum  price;  attractive  packing,  labels,  etc.,  have  been  omitted, 
the  whole  cost  going  into  production.  Canadian  firms  have  not  been  able  to 
compete  in  price  with  American  lamps  in  this  market,  and  since  it  is  the  govern- 
ment and  railway  departments  that  keep  up  the  sales  of  American  lamps,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  Canadian  product  can  compete  in  the  bazaar  trade. 

Stoves.— Imports,  Rs.918,851  as  compared  with  Rs. 1,003,561  in  1929.  Stoves 
from  Sweden  comprise  well  over  50  per  cent  of  imports  with  Rs.662,224,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  only  other  supplier  with  Rs. 122,503.  Price  is  the  essen- 
tial: good  quality  stoves,  such  as  are  used  in  Canada,  are  not  required  in  this 
county.  The  demand  is  principally  from  European  and  wealthy  Indians  habitu- 
ated to  western  modes  of  living.  As  the  cooking  is  done  by  native  servants,  the 
householder  does  not  care  to  invest  in  an  expensive  stove. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Electrical  Fans. — Electrical  fans  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  India  for 
practically  eight  months  of  the  vear.  The  total  value  of  fans  imported  during 
1929  was  Rs.3,844,426;  United  Kingdom,  Rs.2,367,212;  Italy,  Rs.1,028,865. 
Practically  all  the  fans  in  use  are  of  the  ceiling  type,  which  cost  anywhere 
from  Rs.100  up. 

Electrical  Wires  and  Cables. — Imports,  Rs.3,995,869  as  compared  with 
Rs.3,323,400  during  the  previous  year.  (United  Kingdom,  Rs.3,558,253) .  There 
are  numerous  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  have  established 
branches  in  India  all  of  which  carry  stocks,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  any  other  manufacturer  to  compete  to  any  extent  unless  they  were  pre- 
pared to  do  likewise. 

Batteries.— Imports,  Rs.1,306,499;  United  States,  Rs.749,340;  Germany, 
Rs.261,648;  United  Kingdom,  Rs. 188,795.  Most  of  the  better-known  American 
batteries  are  established  in  this  market  and  exports  from  the  United  States 
have  shown  steady  and  considerable  increases  each  year  since  1925.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  advertising  has  been  done.  Small  shipments  of  Canadian 
batteries  have  been  made  to  India,  and  it  is  hoped  that  greater  quantities  will 
be  shipped  in  the  future.  Firms  who  are  prepared  to  act  as  representatives  for 
a  manufacturer  of  batteries  usually  desire  that  the  makers  will  advertise  their 
goods  owing  to  the  strongly  entrenched  position  of  the  makes  already  on  the 
market.  In  certain  cases,  Canadian  prices  have  been  found  to  be  somewhat 
high  as  compared  with  American  batteries;  in  others  they  were  quite  com- 
petitive. 

Electrical  Cooking  Utensils. — There  is  a  small  demand  for  electrical  goods 
such  as  grills,  toasters,  irons  and  heaters,  but  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
European  population.  One  Canadian  firm  has  made  some  small  trial  ship- 
ments to  India;  it  has  been  found  that  their  prices  were  quite  competitive  with 
English  products  which  are  principally  sold  in  India.  The  demand  will  never 
be  large  as  the  development  of  electricity  is  practically  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  larger  cities  in  India.  There  is  absolutely  no  demand  for  electrical  stoves 
and  washing  machines. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Imports  in  1928  were  valued  at  Rs.2,286,568,  and  in  1929  at  Rs.2,454,399: 
United  Kingdom,  Rs.l, 144,363;  Germany,  Rs.686,228;  Canada,  Rs.447  (as  com- 
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pared  with  Rs.1,885  in  1928).  These  figures  include  (without  differentiation) 
all  sorts  of  musical  instruments  such  as  pianos,  organs,  gramophones,  etc. 
A  few  Canadian  pianos  and  organs  have  been  shipped  to  India,  but  a  distinct 
preference  seems  to  exist  for  English  and  German  goods.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  manufacturers  in  both  these  countries  have  studied  the  Indian 
market  carefully. 

Gramophones. — Business  in  gramophones  is  extremely  large:  the  portable 
type  is  becoming  increasingly  popular.  Canadian  gramophones  have  been 
imported  into  India  in  small  numbers  and  have  been  found  to  compare  in 
quality  with  the  best  obtainable.  The  greatest  share  of  the  business  is  held 
by  the  "Victor"  and  "Columbia".  In  the  case  of  the  former,  they  have  an 
extremely  strong  hold  owing  to  the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  the  records  sold  in 
India  are  for  the  Indian  trade  and  are  the  product  of  this  firm. 

WIRELESS  APPARATUS 

The  value  of  wireless  apparatus  imported  into  India  amounted  to 
Rs.  1,437,459  for  1929.  The  chief  countries  of  supply  were  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  of  importance.  It  is  expected  that  a  con- 
siderable falling-off  will  be  shown  in  next  year's  statistics,  as  radio  in  India 
has  fallen  upon  evil  times.  There  was  only  one  broadcasting  company  in 
India,  with  stations  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  it  went  into  liquidation 
recently. 

LEATHER 

Unwrought  leather  was  imported  into  India  to  the  value  of  Rs. 1,201 ,566 
as  compared  with  Rs. 1,189,642  in  the  previous  year.  The  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  are  the  two  largest  suppliers,  imports  from  the  former 
being  twice  as  large  as  the  latter.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  patent  leather 
in  this  market.  One  firm  in  the  United  States  have  established  themselves 
strongly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  competing  lines.  In  quality  and  price 
Canadian  leather  is  quite  competitive  with  the  x^merican  product;  the  principal 
difficulty  is  in  inducing  the  Indian  dealer  to  switch  from  a  line  which  he 
thoroughly  knows.  With  the  exception  of  the  best  quality  leathers,  there  is  not 
much  demand,  India  being  an  important  manufacturer  of  the  lower  grades. 

LIQUORS 

Imports  of  liquors  and  spirits  were  valued  at  Rs.35,000,000.  The  only 
article  in  which  Canada  can  compete  is  rye  whisky,  and  the  imports  have  been 
small.  Rye  whiskies  do  not  seem  to  be  popular  in  tropical  climates  except 
when  used  in  cocktails. 

MACHINERY 

Importation  of  prime  movers,  which  includes  locomotives,  oil,  steam  and 
gas  engines,  amounted  to  about  Rs. 25,000,000;  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  Oil  engines — imports  of  which  were  valued  at  over  Rs.  10, 000,000 
— are  important.  They  are  being  used  more  and  more  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural pursuits  as  well  as  for  lighting  systems  on  tea  estates  and  up-country 
districts  where  no  electricity  is  available.  There  are  many  different  types 
on  the  market,  most  of  the  large  importing  houses  acting  as  agents  for  some 
manufacturer.   The  United  Kingdom  has  over  80  per  cent  of  the  business. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

The  United  Kingdom  has  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  in  most  of  the 
articles  classified  under  this  heading  as  can  be  seen  from  the  1929  returns: 

United  Kingdom  Total  Trade 

Control  and  switch  gear   Rs.  2,063,029  Rs.  3,043,590 

Generators  and  dynamos   3,745,521  4,305,396 

Motors   3,114,618  4.449,666 

Transformers   730,647  1,091,211 

Turbo-generating  sets   173,229  599.868 

Others   8,171,938  10,151,020 
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BOILERS 

Imports,  Rs.11,516,768:  (United  Kingdom,  Rs.10,730,877) .  English  manu- 
facturers have  established  branches  in  India  which  keep  in  close  touch  with 
developments.  mining  machinery  other  than  coal 

Imports,  Rs.7,345,226  as  compared  with  Rs.14,294,669  during  the  previous 
year.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  each  credited  with 
imports  valued  at  over  Rs.3, 000,000. 

TYPEWRITERS 

The  United  States  has  almost  a  monopoly  in  this  trade,  and  is  credited 

with  Rs.2,668,092,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  Rs.2,981,943.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  next  with  Rs.225,929. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

Imports,  Rs.2,853,847  as  compared  with  Rs.642,390  in  1928.  The  importa- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  artificial  manures  has  shown  an  encouraging  increase  during 
the  last  five  years.  The  provincial  agricultural  departments  are  doing  good 
work  in  assisting  the  ryots  to  choose  the  kind  of  fertilizers  that  are  specially 
suitable  for  their  particular  types  of  soil;  demonstrations  of  the  advantages  of 
artificial  fertilizers  are  being  given  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

The  statistics  do  not  show  that  Canada  has  entered  into  this  trade.  The 
value  of  the  United  Kingdom's  shipments  amounted  to  Rs.2 ,284,205;  those 
of  the  United  States  to  Rs.548,706. 

ALUMINIUM 

Imports  were  valued  at  Rs. 10,774,767,  a  decrease  of  about  Rs. 1,000,000 
from  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  imported  manufactured  aluminium 
products  was  Rs,l, 060,977.  The  principle  trade  is  in  aluminium  circles,  which 
were  valued  at  Rs.9,203,529.  Of  this  amount,  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited 
with  Rs.3,223,194,  the  United  States  with  Rs.3,743,074  and  France  and  Switzer- 
land with  Rs.1,000,000  each.  Although  Canada  is  not  given  as  a  source  of 
supply  in  the  returns,  it  is  known  that  considerable  quantities  are  shipped  from 
the  Dominion,  the  value  being  credited  to  either  the  United  States  or  the  United 
Kingdom.  One  large  aluminium  concern  in  India  has  factories  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  This  firm  is  financially  connected  with  a  Canadian 
aluminium  company  and  its  supplies  of  raw  materials  are  secured  from  Canada. 

The  manufacture  of  aluminium  ware  in  India  has  become  quite  important 
and  practically  the  entire  bazaar  trade,  where  most  of  the  business  is  done, 
is  supplied  from  Indian  factories,  The  imported  ware  comes  chiefly  from 
England,  but  it  is  found  only  in  the  European  stores.  Canadian  prices  were 
found  to  be  out  of  line  with  English  quotations,  and  the  type  of  utensil  was 
not  what  is  required  by  the  consuming  public. 

BRASS,  BRONZE  AND  MANUFACTURES 

Imports  Rs.25,328,488  (Canada  Rs.36,881,  as  compared  with  Rs.1,131  in 
1928).  The  principal  supplier  was  Germany  (Rs. 11,967, 185) ,  followed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  (Rs.8,408,582)  and  Japan  (Rs.3,550,335) . 

COPPER  PRODUCTS 

The  importation  of  copper  and  copper  manufactures  (excluding  copper 
ore)  was  valued  at  Rs. 14, 165. 139:  United  Kingdom,  Rs.4,925,252;  Germanv, 
Rs.4,858,428;  France,  R.s.2,109,025;  Belgium,  Rs.1,033,406.  Copper  products 
were  imported  from  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  Rs. 1,187 ,980.  Canadian 
quotations  for  both  brass  and  copper  products  on  government  tenders  were 
found  to  be  too  high  as  compared  with  indigenous  and  European  quotations. 
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IRON 

The  value  of  iron  products  such  as  pig  iron,  bars,  rods,  channels,  etc., 
annually  imported  into  India  is  not  large  (Rs. 1,581,628  in  1929).  This  country 
is  an  important  producer  of  iron  products,  especially  pig  iron,  and  imports 
have  shown  a  steady  decrease  over  the  last  five  years. 

STEEL  OR  IRON  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  steel  products  showed  a  slight  decrease  (Rs.28,582,578  as  against 
Rs.28,710,426).  Canadian  producers  do  not  seem  to  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  supplies  coming  from  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  sources. 

Beams,  Girders,  Bridgework,  etc. — Imports,  Rs.  16,368,588:  the  United  King- 
dom, Belgium  and  France  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — Imports,  Rs.4,784,236:  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium 
supply  the  largest  share. 

Fencing.— Imports,  Rs.2,590,830  as  compared  with  Rs.2,435,468  in  1928: 
Canada  is  credited  with  Rs.10,161,  the  United  Kingdom  with  Rs.505,918,  and 
the  United  States  with  Rs.  155,619.  All  the  principal  manufacturers  of  wire 
fencing  in  Canada  are  represented  in  India,  some  of  whom  are  doing  a  good 
volume  of  business.  The  figures  for  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  include  shipments  that  originated  in  Canada.  One  Canadian  wire 
fencing  is  extensively  advertised  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  business  in  wire 
fencing  is  for  tea  estates  in  up-country  districts,  where  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  land  from  the  attacks  of  animals. 

Screws. — Imports  2,482  tons,  valued  at  Rs. 1,300,976.  Of  this  amount  the 
quantity  of  wood  screws  imported  was  1,093  tons  and  of  metal  thread  screws 
1,389  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  exported  356  tons  of  wood  screws  (Rs.232,035) , 
and  530  tons  of  metal  screws  (Rs.336,330) .  Other  principal  sources  of  supply 
were  Germany,  Belgium  and  Austria.  Price  makes  it  difficult  for  Canadian 
firms  to  compete. 

Tubes,  Pipes  and  Fittings.— Imports,  35,488  tons  (Rs.9,453,858) :  the  United 
Kingdom  shipped  approximately  half,  followed  by  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Canada  is  not  credited  in  the  returns  as  having  shared  in  this  trade,  but  ship- 
ments were  made.  Until  recently,  it  was  difficult  for  Canadian  firms  to  com- 
pete owing  to  the  larger  discounts  allowed  by  European  manufacturers.  This 
situation,  however,  has  recently  changed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Canadian 
product  will  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  business.  Canadian  tubing  is  known 
in  India  and  considered  in  line  with  English  manufactures,  which  are  the  most 
highly  thought  of  in  this  market. 

Wire  Nails.— Imports,  17,911  tons  (Rs.3,002,389)  as  compared  with  13,433 
tons  (Rs.2,422,947) :  Belgium,  8,961  (Rs.l, 097,054)  followed  by  Czechoslovakia. 
3,322  tons  (Rs.542,597)  and  Germany,  2,903  tons  (Rs.488,584) . 

Wire  Rope. — There  were  2,316  tons  valued  at  Rs.  1,310,937  of  black  wire 
rope,  and  1,954  tons  valued  at  Rs.  1,027,363  of  galvanized  wire  rope  imported 
into  India  during  1929.  The  United  Kingdom  has  between  85  and  90  per  cent 
of  the  trade  in  both  commodities. 

The  total  imports  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  1929  amounted  to  911,175 
tons  (Rs. 172,268,783),  as  compared  with  1,050  tons  (Rs. 1,500,000)  in  1928. 
Despite  the  fact  that  India  is  becoming  increasingly  important  as  a  producer 
of  iron  and  steel,  it  still  affords  an  extremely  large  market  for  other  countries 
of  manufacture.  A  good  share  of  this  trade  is  made  up  of  goods  against  which 
Canadian  firms  could  not  possibly  compete. 

PAINTS  AND  COLOURS 

Imports,  441,853  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.l  1,245,554,  as  compared  with  438,172 
cwts.   valued   at   Rs.11,983,469   in   1928:    United   Kingdom,   281,820  cwts. 
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(Rs.7,906,996) ;  Canada,  2,038  cwts.  (Rs.44,088).  For  the  three  previous  years, 
no  imports  were  listed  as  coming  from  Canada. 

PAPER  AND  PASTEBOARD 

There  were  2,312,557  cwts.  of  products  included  in  this  item  imported  into 
India  during  1929  with  a  value  of  Rs.32,995,055  as  compared  with  2,089,012 
cwts.  valued  at  Rs.30,062,388  in  1928. 

Paper  represented  1,986,776  cwts.  with  a  value  of  Rs.29,387,359,  an  increase 
of  115,387  cwts.  in  quantity  and  of  Rs.2,435,249  in  value  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  the  largest  share  of  this  trade,  953,814  cwts. 
valued  at  Rs. 12, 323, 535.  Norway,  Germany,  Netherlands  and  Sweden  are  also 
important  sources  of  supply.  Shipments  from  Canada  are  given  as  507  cwts. 
valued  at  Rs.17,703.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper  are  handicapped  in 
their  approach  to  this  market  owing  to  the  much  lower  freight  rates  from 
European  countries. 

Packing  Papers.— Imports,  228,527  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.4,222,252.  Sweden 
and  Germany  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply  followed  by  Austria  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Newsprint  Paper. — Imports,  339,036  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.4,453,454.  Norway 
and  Austria  between  them  are  credited  with  60  per  cent  of  the  importations 
supplied. 

Old  Newspapers.— In  1929,  749,087  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.3,897,797  were 
imported,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  662,889  cwts.  with  a  value 
of  Rs.3,481,304. 

Writing  Paper  and  Envelopes. — Imports,  219,022  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.6,364,512 
as  compared  with  218,887  cwts.  valued  at  Rs,6,319,169  in  1928:  United  King- 
dom, 78,573  cwts.  (Rs.3,143,049)  followed  by  Norway,  44,554  cwts.  (Rs.979,593) , 
Austria,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Sweden. 

Pasteboard,  Cardboard,  Millboard. — Imports,  325,781  cwts.  valued  at 
Rs.3,607,696.  Although  the  quantity  shipped  from  the  Netherlands  amounted  to 
116,923  cwts.  as  compared  with  56,481  cwts.  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
value  was  only  Rs.820,569  from  the  former  country  as  compared  with  Rs.  1,160,316 
from  the  latter.  Japan  is  credited  with  80,629  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.466,067. 
Germany  was  the  other  important  supplier. 

Woodpulp. — Imports,  445,558  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.4,142,853  as  compared 
with  399,221  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.4,023,488  in  1928.  Norway  and  Sweden  are 
the  principal  countries  of  supply  with  shipments  of  218,803  cwts.  and  106,639 
cwts.  valued  at  Rs.1,978,667  and  Rs. 1,039,749  respectively.  Austria,  Finland 
and  Germany  followed.  Particulars  as  to  pulp  requirements  in  this  market 
have  been  sent  to  Canadian  firms  but  manufacturers  have  not  appeared 
interested. 

PROVISIONS 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  provisions  in  1929  amounted  to 
R.s.62,124,467  as  compared  with  Rs.64;060,141  in  1928.  The  United  Kingdom 
had  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  (Rs. 22,545,644) ,  followed  by  the  Netherlands 
(Rs.20,353,968),  the  United  States  (Rs.4,396,521) ,  and  by  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land (each  over  Rs.2,000,000) . 

Bacon  and  Hams. — Imports,  Rs. 1,653,824,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
is  credited  with  Rs.  1,538,554.  Australia  competes  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
best-quality  smoked  meats,  but  the  United  Kingdom  packers  are  strongly 
entrenched  in  this  market,  having  studied  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
at  no  small  cost.   One  of  the  biggest  difficulties  to  overcome  in  exporting  smoked 
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meats  to  India  is  to  keep  the  shipments  in  good  condition  both  during  transit 
and  after  arrival.  British  firms  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  thought  in 
perfecting  a  suitable  wrapper.  The  best  method  of  packing  is  in  gelatine, 
which  completely  encases  the  products  in  an  airtight  covering,  and  keeps  them 
in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  time  without  it  being  necessary  to  place 
them  in  cold  storage. 

Biscuits  and  Cakes. — Imports  Rs,5,633,525,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom's 
share  was  Rs.4,689,838.  Shipments  from  other  countries  are  fairly  well  divided. 
English  firms  have  a  strong  hold  in  this  market,  owing  to  the  attention  which 
they  have  given  it;  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  considerable  time  and  effort. 

Butter. — The  trade  in  this  commodity  is  by  no  means  large,  total  imports 
in  1929  amounting  to  1,335  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.251,959.  Most  of  the  butter 
imported  into  India  is  tinned,  destined  for  up-country  districts  where  cold 
storage  facilities  are  lacking.  Australia,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
New  Zealand  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  in  the  order  named.  The 
demand  is  principally  among  the  Europeans  as  the  Indian  population  use 
ghee  as  a  substitute. 

Canned  and  Bottled  Fruits. — The  largest  suppliers  of  goods  under  this 
heading  are  the  United  States,  with  shipments  valued  at  Rs.658,260  out  of  a 
total  of  Rs.l, 150,104.  Canned  fruits  from  California  are  extremely  popular 
in  this  market,  and  can  be  found  in  practically  all  the  provision  stores  catering 
to  the  better-class  trade.  The  California  packers  have  gone  after  this  trade  in 
a  very  strong  way,  and  during  the  year  under  review  a  delegation  visited  India 
with  the  object  of  carefully  studying  the  requirements  of  this  market  in  order 
to  increase  sales.  Most  of  the  provision  stores  are  controlled  by  English  capital, 
and  if  Canadian  manufacturers  could  supply  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
would  compete  both  in  price  and  quality  with  California  packers,  a  considerable 
part  of  this  trade  might  be  secured.  Attractive  labels  are  important,  as  well 
as  at  least  introductory  advertising. 

Canned  Fish. — Imports  amounted  to  63,699  cwts.  in  quantity  and 
Rs.2,342,616  in  value.  The  most  important  supplier  was  the  United  States, 
with  shipments  valued  at  Rs.l, 460,220.  Canada's  share  amounted  to  Rs.77,224, 
principally  canned  salmon.  The  largest  market  for  canned  fish  is  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Burma,  which  took  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  total  importation.  The 
Burmese  are  extremely  fond  of  sardines;  there  is  an  extensive  trade  in  this 
commodity  done  with  California.  Canadian  canned  salmon  finds  its  way  into 
this  market  and  is  well  thought  of,  but  the  demand  is  principally  confined  to 
the  European  population. 

Vegetable  Products. — There  is  a  large  trade  under  this  heading,  the  bulk 
of  which  is  made  up  of  a  substance  similar  to  lard,  but  in  this  country  is  known 
as  vegetable  ghee.  The  Netherlands  have  practically  a  monopoly  in  this  business 
with  401,873  cwts.  (Rs.15,463,718) ,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  458,184  cwts. 
(Rs.17,727,352). 

Cheese. — Some  11,121  cwts.  with  a  value  of  Rs.l, 174,735  were  imported, 
a  small  decrease  from  the  previous  year.  The  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom and  Switzerland  are  the  most  important  suppliers.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  business  is  done  in  tinned  cheese  for  sale  in  up-country  districts.  If 
any  volume  of  business  is  desired  by  Canadian  producers,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pack  in  tins.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  demand  in  the  larger  seaport 
towns  such  as  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Colombo,  for  cheese  which  has  come  out 
in  cold  storage,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ship  this  cheese  to  inland 
cities.  Pasteurized  cheese  should  be  wrapped  in  tin  foil  and  packed  in  card- 
board boxes  and  shipped  in  cold  storage.  This  means  that  sales  will  practically 
be  confined  to  seaport  cities  where  cold  storage  facilities  are  available. 
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Confectionery. — Imports  were  28,742  cwts.  in  quantity  and  Rs.2,676,434 
in  value.  The  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  20,849  cwts.  valued  at 
Rs.2,087,191.  Switzerland  is  the  only  other  important  supplier.  In  quality 
Canadian  chocolates  are  excellent,  but  even  among  Europeans,  where  the 
greatest  demand  exists,  they  were  found  to  be  expensive.  Considerable  care 
must  be  taken  in  shipping  chocolates  to  this  country  as  the  goods  must  undergo 
extremely  severe  changes  of  climate.  Most  of  the  business  in  confectionery 
is  done  so  that  shipments  arrive  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  weather 
season — a  season  which  begins  about  the  first  of  November  and  lasts  for  a 
period  of  four  months.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  confectionery  during  this 
period,  and  the  demand  is  also  far  greater,  as  not  only  is  the  Christmas  season 
during  this  time,  but  there  is  a  far  larger  European  population  in  India  in 
the  cool  weather  season. 

Milk,  Condensed  and  Preserved. — There  is  a  large  volume  of  business  done 
in  these  commodities,  the  total  importations  amounting  to  245,153  cwts.  in 
quantity  and  Rs.8,902,713  in  value.  Although  the  imports  are  shown  as  coming 
from  several  different  countries,  the  business  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  one 
large  and  strong  combine,  with  stocks  in  all  the  more  important  centres.  No 
competing  firm  can  be  considered  as  well-established  in  this  market  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  order  to  do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  undertake  an 
extensive  advertising  campaign  and  be  prepared  to  absorb  a  loss  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  they  could  hope  to  enjoy  any  volume  of  business. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  HONGKONG  AND  SOUTH  CHINA 

MARKET 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  May  27,  1930. — One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  market  which 
Canadian  manufacturers  should  understand  is  the  value  of  an  attractive  brand, 
trade  mark  or,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  a  "chop".  A  large  volume  of  business  is 
naturally  possible  only  by  effecting  sales  to  the  Chinese,  and  in  this  connection 
the  "chop"  is  of  paramount  importance  because  the  masses  of  the  Chinese 
cannot  read  English.  Their  retentive  memory,  however,  lends  itself  to  the 
association  of  a  certain  requirement  with  a  certain  size,  shape  or  colour  of 
container.  Thus  a  Chinese  consumer  will  buy,  say,  a  tin  of  evaporated  milk. 
The  original  purchase  will  be  made  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  price,  but  if  the  milk 
proves  satisfactory,  the  buyer  will-  examine  the  trade  mark  or  "chop"  care- 
fully and  for  future  purchases  will  always  insist  on  a  tin  with  this  "chop" 
because  he  knows  it  and  has  found  it  to  be  what  he  requires.  One  Canadian 
brand  of  evaporated  milk  which  is  gaining  steadily  in  popularity  in  this  market 
has  an  excellent  "chop"  in  the  nature  of  a  gaudily  plumaged  pheasant.  Actually, 
once  the  product  has  been  proved  for  quality  and  price,  it  is  the  picture  of  the 
bird  on  the  wrapper  of  the  tin  which  will  maintain  and  increase  sales.  It  is 
obvious  therefore  that  a  "chop"  should  be  distinctive,  as  large  as  possible  and, 
to  meet  the  taste  of  many  individual  purchasers,  brightly  coloured.  It  need  not 
consist  of  the  picture  of  a  bird  or  beast.  Any  unique  design  will  serve  the 
purpose;  for  instance,  a  popular  brand  of  Australian  jam  has  a  red  and  yellow 
label  on  the  tin,  the  "chop"  consisting  of  three  large  block  letters  in  yellow 
on  a  background  of  red.  Recently  for  a  Chinese  festival  parade  at  Canton 
a  British  tobacco  company  provided  a  huge  float  which  consisted  of  a  tremendous 
green  tin  indicative  of  a  certain  brand  of  cigarettes — the  name  being  secondary 
in  importance  to  the  shape  of  the  tin  and  special  colour  of  its  wrapper. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  article  which  has  been  selling  in  this  market 
for  years  and  is  well  known  by  its  "chop"  will  continue  to  sell  even  if  at  a 
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slight  premium  over  a  similar  and  cheaper  but  still  unknown  article.  Eventu- 
ally, the  cheaper  article  will  sell  more  widely,  but  this  will  be  the  result  of 
the  new  "chop"  becoming  known  and  appreciated  as  denoting  a  similar  article 
at  a  better  price.  The  Chinese  buyer  is  conservative  and  respects  long- 
established  "chops",  hence  the  importance  of  underquoting  by  a  firm  entering 
this  market  with  a  new  line.  Not  only  must  a  product  new  to  this  field  be 
offered  at  a  lower  price  than  similar  articles  already  known  to  the  Chinese, 
but  the  exporter  must  be  patient  and  realize  that  a  large  business  is  not  possible 
immediately  but  will  take  some  time  to  develop,  the  time  taken  representing 
the  ability  of  the  local  agent  to  secure  a  wide  distribution  and  therefore 
advertisement,  for  the  new  "chop". 

The  bulk  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  especially  in  all  lines  of  food- 
stuffs, may  be  said  to  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  who  also  consti- 
tute the  great  majority  of  ultimate  consumers,  and  for  this  reason  it  would  be 
difficult  to  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  an  attractive  and  distinctive 
"chop"  for  this  market. 

SALES  METHODS 

The  choice  of  an  agent  here  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  article  offered 
for  sale,  but  in  any  case,  Canadian  manufacturers  should  realize  that  the  actual 
selling  of  his  goods  by  any  agent  is  done  principally  by  Chinese  brokers  and 
the  buying  by  Chinese  compradores.  A  firm  looks  after  ordering,  shipping, 
storing,  financing  and  advertising,  but  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  delivered  in  the 
agent  company's  godowns,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a  Chinese  broker  in 
the  employ  of  the  agent  firm  who  actually  does  the  selling.  In  Hongkong 
and  in  China,  the  Chinese  broker  does  the  work  of  the  travelling  salesman  in 
Canada,  and  very  largely  upon  his  connections  with  Chinese  buyers  and  his 
ability  and  aggressiveness  in  salesmanship  depend  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  line  entrusted  to  him.  A  Chinese  broker  is  usually  employed  by  an  import- 
ing house  on  a  nominal  salary  and  a  commission  on  sales,  so  that  he  has  a 
decided  incentive  to  push  business,  and,  given  a  competitive  article  with  an 
attractive  "chop",  a  well-connected  broker  will  secure  an  excellent  turnover. 

Local  buying  is  done  largely  by  Chinese  compradores.  For  instance  a 
large  hotel,  restaurant  or  store  will  employ  a  compradore  or  buyer  through 
whom  all  purchases  are  made.  Boarding  houses,  messes  and  even  private 
houses  entrust  their  buying  to  Chinese.  It  is  quite  commonplace  in  China 
for  a  family  to  pay  a  cook  a  lump  sum  each  month,  out  of  which  that  servant 
must  provide  food  and  drink  for  the  household,  the  master  or  mistress  advising 
occasionally  when  certain  special  purchases  are  required. 

The  combination  whereby  an  attractive  "chop"  distinguishes  goods  sold 
by  an  energetic  broker  who  is  in  touch  with  a  wide  circle  of  compradores  is 
one  which,  in  the  case  of  many  comodities,  is  much  to  be  desired. 

DECLINES  IN  SILK  MARKETS  OF  JAPAN 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  June  6,  1930. — The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  and  eight  other  banks 
interested  in  loans  to  the  silk  trade  in  Japan  have  fixed  the  maximum  amount 
to  be  loaned  at  $200  a  box — a  drop  of  $100  a  box  from  last  year.  This  drastic 
cut  is  due  to  the  sharp  decline  in  silk  prices  in  Yokohama  and  Kobe. 

The  season's  first  transactions  of  new  spot  silk  took  place  in  Kobe  on 
June  3,  one  week  earlier  than  last  year.  The  price  was  $425  a  bale,  showing 
a  rise  of  about  $10  over  the  old  silk  price.  When  the  season  opened  on  June  1 
old  silk  stocks  amounted  to  219,608  boxes  (169,453  in  Yokohama  and  50,155 
in  Kobe).  The  total  represents  an  increase  of  178,915  boxes  over  the  previous 
year. 
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Prices  on  the  Yokohama  silk  market  have  been  declining  steadily  and 
on  June  5  reached  $408  for  October  deliveries — the  lowest  since  1914. 

The  decline  of  New  York  futures  and  spot  silk  prices,  and  possible  surplus 
stocks  in  Yokohama  and  Kobe  for  the  next  three  months  have  occasioned  the 
drop. 

With  production  as  great  as  three  times  the  pre  war  figures,  the  increasing 
competition  with  rayon,  the  cocoon  price  the  lowest  since  1914,  and  the  growing 
competition  from  Chinese  silk  due  to  the  drop  in  the  price  of  bar  silver,  a 
reversion  to  pre-war  figures  is  anticipated. 

High  and  low  prices  of  Yokohama  futures  silk  for  the  six  years  previous 
to  the  World  War  follow: — 

High  Low 


1908   $501  $411 

1909  —   482  408 

1910   524  415 

1911   499  407 

1912   478  415 

1913   520  409 


The  director  of  the  national  sericultural  experiment  station  has  submitted 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  a  report  in  connection  with  a 
scheme  for  the  rationalization  of  the  silk  industry — he  makes  suggestions  with 
a  view  to  reductions  in  cost  of  production.  According  to  this  plan,  reelers  are 
recommended  to  get  the  cocoon  prices  reduced  by  30  per  cent  and  cost  of 
production  by  20  per  cent. 

AVIATION  IN  MEXICO 

C.  Noel,  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  June  28,  1930. — Mexico  is  considered  by  many  people 
to  be  a  country  which  is  eminently  suited  for  the  development  of  air  transport. 
Many  reasons  are  given  for  this  opinion;  in  the  first  place,  its  physical  formation 
renders  the  construction  of  railways  and  roads  exceptionally  expensive.  The 
steep  grades  due  to  the  immense  mountain  barriers  which  divide  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  coasts,  and  the  high  elevation  above  sea  level  of  the  great 
Central  Plateau,  also  render  the  operation  of  railways  more  difficult  than  in 
many  other  countries  on  the  score  of  both  cost  and  speed.  The  maintenance 
of  highways  in  sparsely  settled  districts,  and  the  damage  due  to  floods  during 
the  rainy  season,  also  present  a  problem  of  no  small  proportions. 

These  facts  have  been  recognized  for  some  years;  but  the  situation  in 
connection  with  air  transport  was  influenced  until  recently  by  other  factors, 
such  as  the  unwillingness  of  foreign  capital  to  enter  an  untried  field,  and  the 
generally  disturbed  condition  of  the  country.  Thus  it  has  been  only  during 
the  past  two  years  that  any  real  development  of  activity  has  taken  place,  and 
a  realization  of  its  future  possibilities  is  of  still  more  recent  date.  In  spite  of  its 
late  start,  however,  Mexico  now  possesses  a  well-organized  system  of  aerial 
transport,  which  compares  very  favourably  with  the  best  of  those  in  other 
countries;  in  addition,  the  companies  providing  the  service  are,  from  both  the 
financial  and  technical  points  of  view,  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
most  recent  developments — a  fact  which  indicates  that  progress  in  the  near 
future  will  keep  pace,  if  indeed  it  will  not  outstrip,  the  requirements  of  the 
travelling  public. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chief  influence  in  directing  the  attention 
of  Mexico  to  air  travel  was  the  transatlantic  flight  of  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  on  May  20,  1927.  Subsequent  visits  which  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh made  to  Mexico  created  a  sentiment  highly  favourable  to  the  new  means 
of  transportation;  thus  when  aerial  routes  were  organized,  the  public  were 
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prepared  to  accept  them  as  a  more  or  less  normal  extension  of  commercial 
activity. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  aeroplanes  were  first  seen  in  Mexico  during 
the  past  few  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  used  as  long  ago  as  1914  for 
military  purposes  in  connection  with  operations  on  the  Northwest  frontier, 
and  were  used  for  commercial  purposes  in  1921.  The  expansion  of  these  services, 
however,  which  has  covered  the  whole  country  with  a  network  of  aerial  routes 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  numerous  landing  fields  in  remote  areas,  is  a 
comparatively  new  development. 

CIVIL  AVIATION 

The  control  of  civil  aviation  in  Mexico  is  vested  in  the  Departamento  de 
Aeronautica  Civil,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Secretariat  of  Communications  and 
Public  Works,  with  headquarters  in  Mexico  City.  This  was  formed  in  the  year 
1928,  its  functions  being  to  arrange  concessions  for  aerial  routes,  impose  regula- 
tions, record  activities,  compile  statistics,  and  in  general  to  take  care  of  the- 
interests  of  civil  aviation  so  far  as  they  concern  the  government.  It  does  not 
operate  any  services  itself,  neither  does  it  provide  physical  facilities  such  as 
landing  fields,  although  it  carefully  guards  the  public  interests  in  such  matters; 
neither  does  it  act  as  purchasers  of  machines  or  equipment.  It  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  its  duties  are  constantly  increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase  as 
the  necessities  of  progress  require. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  regulations  in  regard  to  avia- 
tion are  at  present  being  considered  in  detail,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  issued  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months;  an  abstract  of  those  points  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  others  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  them  through  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  as  soon  as  practicable. 

CONCESSIONS 

Concessions  in  regard  to  aerial  routes  are  granted  through  the  Government 
Department  above  referred  to.  Such  concessions  are  not  intended  to  give  mon- 
opolies of  aerial  traffic  over  the  routes  to  which  they  refer,  the  intention  being 
rather  to  encourage  competition,  thereby  securing  the  best  service  possible  in 
the  public  interests.  For  this  reason,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 
make  the  terms  as  easy  as  possible,  and  thus  encourage  the  establishment  of  as 
many  lines  as  experience  shows  to  be  advisable. 

While  no  standard  conditions  are  laid  down,  the  various  concessions  follow, 
in  general,  similar  lines.  As  a  rule,  they  are  for  nineteen  years  and  eleven 
months,  and  require  the  concessionaire  to  select  the  positions  of  aerodromes, 
emergency  landing  fields,  sites  for  hangars,  workshops,  etc.,  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  concession.  Plans,  schedules  and  specifica- 
tions must  be  submitted  for  approval  within  six  months  from  same  date,  and 
the  work  must  be  completed  within  four  years.  A  cash  deposit  is  required  as 
a  guarantee  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  this  deposit  is 
sacrificed  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so. 

At  the  expiry  of  the  period  covered  by  the  concession,  all  landing  fields  and 
fixed  equipment  become  the  property  of  the  state. 

Other  clauses  provide  for  the  insurance  of  passengers,  use  of  radio,  air- 
worthiness of  machines,  government  inspection,  tariffs,  employment  of  native 
labour,  expropriation  of  lands,  provision  of  statistics,  remission  of  taxation,  time- 
tables, suspension  of  services,  etc. 

The  terms  of  the  concessions  also  require  that  the  registered  office  of  the 
concessionnaire  shall  be  in  Mexico  City,  that  the  Spanish  language  shall  be  used 
in  all  documents,  and  that  the  concessionnaire  shall  consider  himself  and  all 
employees  as  Mexican  citizens  for  the  purposes  of  the  contract.  No  foreign 
government,  whether  Federal,  State  or  Municipal,  can  hold  a  financial  interest 
in  the  concession. 
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A  copy  of  a  typical  form  of  concession  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  and  may  be  inspected  on  application. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  subsidies  of  any  kind  are  paid  to  aviation  com- 
panies in  Mexico.  The  only  payments  made  by  the  government  are  for  the 
carriage  of  mail,  and  for  any  special  services  which  may  be  required. 

CONCESSIONS  GRANTED 

Up  to  the  present  time,  some  twenty-five  concessions  have  been  granted  by 
the  Mexican  Government  for  the  operation  of  aerial  routes;  of  these,  ten  have 
been  cancelled  or  have  lapsed,  leaving  fifteen  in  force.  These  concessions  are 
for  the  routes  themselves,  and  not  for  various  companies  or  concessionnaires ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  company  may  be  the  concessionnaire  for  a  number  of  separate 
routes. 

At  the  present  time  two  companies  are  in  operation,  known  respectively  as 
the  Cia.  Mexicana  de  Aviacion,  S.A.  (which  operates  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pan-American  Airways  System),  and  the  Corporacion  Aeronautica  de  Trans- 
portes,  S.A.  A  third  company — the  Pickwick  Latino-Americana,  S.A. — has 
recently  suspended  operations  temporarily,  but  intends  to  continue  its  services 
within  the  next  three  months.  A  fourth — the  T.A.T.  Flying  Service,  Inc. — has 
temporarily  discontinued  its  service  owing  to  the  death  of  the  concessionnaire, 
but  it  is  understood  that  negotiations  are  at  present  taking  place  with  a  view  to 
the  absorption  of  its  assets  by  the  Corporacion  Aeronautica  de  Transportes,  S.A., 
by  means  of  an  exchange  of  stock. 

The  Cia.  Mexicana  de  Aviacion  is  a  development  of  the  earliest  aerial  trans- 
portation for  commercial  purposes  in  Mexico.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
above  that  the  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made  in  1921.  In  that  year 
the  Cia.  Mexicana  de  Transportacion  Aeria,  S.A.  (Mexican  Aerial  Transporta- 
tion Company,  Limited)  was  formed  in  Tampico.  Its  special  object  was  to  carry 
the  officials,  and  more  especially  the  funds  of  the  oil  companies  operating  in  that 
district,  between  Tampico  and  the  oil  fields,  although  a  general  passenger  ser- 
vice was  also  conducted.  Three  years  later  the  Cia.  Mexicana  de  Aviacion,  S.A. 
was  formed;  this  company  bought  out  the  original  company  and  continued  the 
service  until  the  year  1928,  when  it  expanded  its  operations  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  passenger  and  mail  service  between  Tampico,  Tuxpan  and  Mexico  City. 
This  service  has  since  been  extended,  and  now  forms  one  link  with  the  Pan- 
American  System  which  covers  Mexico  from  north  to  south  and  continues  its 
operations  into  Central  America  and  thence  to  Buenos  Aires  and  other  parts  of 
South  America. 

So  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  its  service  comprises  the  following  routes: — 

Brownsville  (i.e.  the  International  border)  and  Mexico,  via  Tampico,  in  5^  hours, 
daily  service,  single  fare  $87.50  U.S.  currency,  493  miles. 

Tampico  to  Vera  Cruz,  via  Tuxpan,  in  2  'hours,  55  minutes,  daily  service,  single  fare 
$50  U.S. 

"  Vena  Cruz  to  Merida,  via  Minatitlan,  Villahermosa,  Carmen  and  Campeohe,  in  8  hours 
40  minutes,  tri-weekly  service,  single  fare  $100  U.S. 

Vera  Cruz  to  Guatemala  City,  via  San  Geronimo  and  Tapachula  in  6  hours  15  minutes, 
tri-weekly  service,  single  fare  $117.50  U.S. 

A  branch  service  is  planned  from  Merida  to  Cozumel  to  give  a  connection  with  the 
Pan-American  Line  from  Miami  (Florida)  to  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 

Connection  is  also  made  with  the  main  American  Airways  system  at  Brownsville  (for 
the  United  States)  and  at  Guatemala  City  (for  Central  and  South  America)  with  the  Pan- 
American!  Airways. 

The  equipment  at  present  in  use  in  Mexico  by  the  Cia.  Mexicana  de  Aviacion  is  as 
follows: — 

4  Fords,  10  passenger,  three  motor,  Wasp. 

3  Fokkers,  12  passenger,  three  motor,  Wasp. 

2  Fokkers,  7  passenger,  three  motor,  Whirlwind. 

6  Fairchild,  4  seater,  single  motor,  Wasp  and  Whirlwind. 

1  Stearman,  2  seater,  single  motor,  Whirlwind. 

1  Keystone,  10  passenger,  three  motor,  Whirlwind. 
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New  equipment  is  being  added  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  need  for  increased 
speed  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  on  account  of  the  insistent  demand, 
particularly  in  the  handling  of  international  mails,  and  local  operators  expect 
to  be  forced  to  adopt  the  highest  speed  equipment  in  the  near  future. 

The  second  operating  company — the  Corporation  Aeronautica  de  Trans- 
poses, S.A.,  familiarly  known  as  the  "C.A.T." — was  first  formed  in  March,  1929, 
with  a  service  between  Mazatlan  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Matamoros  on  the 
Atlantic  (the  latter  is  on  the  International  border  opposite  Brownsville).  The 
routes  at  present  in  operation  are  as  follows: — 

Matamoiros  to  Mazatlan  via  Monterrey,  Sa'ltillo,  Torreon,  Aitotonilco  and  Durango,  in 
8  hours  15  minutes,  daily  service  except  Sunday,  single  fare  $79  U.S.  currency,  638  miles. 

El  Paso  to  Mexico  via  Chihuahua,  Parral,  Torreon,  Zacatecas,  Aguascalientes,  Leon 
and  Queretaro  in  10  hours  40  minutes,  daily  service  except  Sunday,  single  fare  Sill  U.S., 
1,104  miles. 

This  company  has  sixteen  planes  in  service,  of  which  six  are  employed  on 
the  former  route  and  ten  on  the  latter.  They  are  all  Lockheed-Vega  machines 
with  a  single  Wasp  motor  of  425  h.p.,  and  they  provide  accommodation  for  six 
passengers  each. 

It  is  reported  that  the  "C.A.T."  is  controlled  by  United  States  interests 
with  headquarters  in  Detroit,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  type  of  machine 
in  use. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  program  of  future  development  in  connection  with  commercial  aerial 
transport  includes  the  establishment  of  a  service  between  Mexico  City  and 
Los  Angeles  (California)  via  Chihuahua  and  Nogales;  this  service  will  probably 
be  operated  by  the  "C.A.T.",  using  Lockheed-Sirius  machines,  and  accomplish- 
ing the  journey  in  about  fifteen  hours.  Other  proposed  routes  which  may  be 
established  within  the  next  few  months  are  between  Tampico  and  Laredo  via 
Ciudad  Victoria  and  Monterrey,  and  a  service  in  Lower  California,  covering 
most  of  the  peninsula  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  crossing  the  Gulf  of  California 
to  Manzanillo  and  Mazatlan  where  it  will  connect  with  the  transcontinental 
service  to  Matamoros.  This  last  named  route  will  also  use  Lockheed-Sirius 
planes. 

Other  routes  are  planned,  but  the  program  is  at  present  too  vague  for 
details  to  be  provided  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 

Another  development  of  considerable  interest  is  in  connection  with  the 
provision  of  air  ports  and  landing  fields.  There  are  at  present  forty-five  of 
these  in  operation,  and  the  program  calls  for  a  total  of  two  hundred  to  be 
constructed  with  all  possible  speed.  These  are  to  be  located  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  covering  all  possible  routes  and  when  completed,  it  is  expected, 
will  provide  adequate  facilities  for  all  possible  expansion  for  many  years. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  air  service  is  used  in  Mexico,  it  is 
stated  by  an  expert  who  is  closely  in  touch  with  the  situation  that  up  to  the 
end  of  1928  practically  the  whole  of  the  passengers  were  either  British  and 
American,  or  Mexican  employees  of  British  and  American  firms.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  increase  of  airmindedness  among  the  general  public,  at  present  practi- 
cally 90  per  cent  of  the  passengers  are  Mexicans.  This  is  sufficient  proof  that 
Mexico  is  becoming  "airminded,"  and  proves  that  they  are  making  use  of  air 
transport  for  business  purposes  as  distinct  from  tourist  traffic,  giving  a  practical 
certainty  of  a  great  increase  in  business  in  the  future.  In  other  words,  such 
Mexicans  as  have  adopted  air  travel  are  using  this  means  of  transport  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  they  formerly  used  railways.  It  is  stated  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  making  use  of  the  air  service  in  Mexico  is  now  between 
600  and  700  per  month. 

Observations  made  by  operating  companies  prove  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  get  a  person  into  the  air  in  order  to  make  him  a  regular  client  of  air  travel. 
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After  initial  flight  they  invariably  become  strong  supporters  of  aviation  and 
use  it  whenever  their  business  interests  require.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  that  more 
progress  can  be  made  in  aviation  by  taking  people  off  the  ground  once  than 
by  any  other  means  of  advertising  or  publicity  possible. 

The  express  business  is  also  developing  rapidly,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
progressive  proportionate  increase  is  much  greater  than  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  found  that  express  charges  are  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
much  cheaper  than  by  parcel  post,  as  the  latter  has  a  fixed  charge  for  all 
distances  whereas  air  express  is  graded  in  accordance  with  the  distance. 

COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS 

Statistics  of  operation  have  only  been  kept  since  1928,  and  in  view  of  the 
rapid  development  of  the  services,  it  is  admitted  that  these  are  defective  in 
minor  respects.  Such  information,  however,  as  is  available  gives  the  following 
results: — 

Per  Cent 

1928  1929  Increase 

Miles  flown   731,875       1,907,586  260 

Time  flown,  hours   8,589  21,765  253 

Passengers  carried   10.969  12.366  113 

Mail  carried,  lbs   61,496         202,683  330 

Express,  lbs   915  45,013  4,920 

Baggage,  lbs   35,138         229,227  652 

There  were  no  accidents  to  passengers  during  1928,  and  only  one  accident 
resulting  in  injury  to  passengers  during  1929. 


PRIVATE  FLYING 

There  are  very  few  aeroplanes  in  use  in  Mexico  for  private  flying — possibly 
a  dozen  all  told.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  may  be  a  considerable 
development  in  this  connection  within  the  next  few  years,  as  the  saving  in  time 
becomes  more  manifest  and  the  public  becomes  more  convinced  of  the  safety 
of  this  form  of  travel.  Among  such  machines  as  are  in  use  for  this  purpose  may 
be  mentioned  the  Stinson,  Fleet,  Curtis-Robin,  Travelair,  Eagle,  Moth  and 
Avion.  A  light  Canadian  machine  was  brought  to  Mexico  during  February, 
1930,  but  this  was  not  specially  designed  for  the  high  altitude  of  the  Central 
plateau,  and  was  found  to  be  somewhat  underpowered. 


MILITARY  AVIATION 

It  is  recognized  that  Mexico  has  a  creditably  efficient  army  air  force,  and 
that  the  equipment  is  of  the  highest  possible  character.  Military  aviation  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Departmento  de  Aviacion  Militar,  a  branch  of  the 
Secretariat  of  War.   There  is  no  aviation  in  connection  with  the  Mexican  navy. 

Aeroplanes  for  war  service,  as  previously  mentioned,  were  first  used  in  the 
year  1914,  in  connection  with  operations  on  the  Northwest  frontier.  Little  prog- 
ress was  made  until  1918,  but  since  that  time  the  service  gradually  improved, 
until  at  present  a  large  number  of  machines  are  in  use,  and  a  well  organized 
landing  field,  with  the  necessary  hangars,  workshops  and  offices,  exists  at  Val- 
buena,  on  the  outskirts  of  Mexico  City.  The  types  of  aeroplanes  in  use  are  as 
follows: — 

Fairchild,  training.  150  h.p.  Wright  motor. 
Douglas,  observation,  520  h.p.  Hornet  motor. 
Vought  Corsair,  420  h.p  Wasp  motor. 
Bourhound,  500  h.p.  Jupiter  motor. 
Bristol,  fighter,  500  h.p.  Hispano  motor. 

Of  these,  the  Fairchild,  Douglas,  and  Vought-Corsair  are  considered  the 
most  satisfactory. 

It  is  stated  that  the  minimum  horse-power  necessary  for  training  planes  is 
150,  and  for  combat  planes  420. 
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No  manufacture  of  aeroplanes  is  undertaken  by  the  Mexican  Government 
at  present,  although  schemes  with  this  object  are  at  present  under  consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes,  this  is  undertaken  by  the  Mexi- 
can Consuls  General  in  London  and  New  York.  It  is  customary,  however,  for 
machines  to  be  submitted  for  trial,  so  that  demonstrations  may  be  made  prior 
to  purchase.   There  is  no  public  advertising  for  tenders. 

It  is  understood  that  an  order  for  seven  Fairchild  aeroplanes  has  recently 
been  placed  through  the  Consul-General  in  New  York. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  EXPORTERS 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  business  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  connection  with  commercial  transport,  as  the  various 
companies  are  so  closely  allied  with  United  States  interests.  The  only  prac- 
tical method  of  obtaining  orders  appears  to  be  the  securing  of  concessions  on 
behalf  of  Canadian  interests,  which  in  turn  were  allied  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  aeroplanes. 

With  regard  to  military  and  private  aviation,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  The  demand  for  aeroplanes  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  the  future, 
and  if  construction  specifications  can  be  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of 
Mexico,  Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to  secure  a  share  of  the  trade. 

This  question  of  specifications  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  The  following  information  was  given  by  an  expert  who  has 
provided  many  machines  to  the  Mexican  Government,  and  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  Mexico  with  planes  from  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  principal  things  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
Mexico  City  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  7,300  feet  above  sea  level  and  that  it 
lies  in  a  basin,  surrounded  by  mountains,  of  which  the  passes  are  of  from  nine 
to  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  The  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  under  these 
conditions  is  such  that  planes  adapted  for  use  at  sea  level  find  it  difficult  to  rise 
from  the  ground.  This  can  be  overcome  by  using  engines  of  greater  horse-power, 
and  it  is  considered  as  an  approximate  estimate  that  a  plane  which  would  func- 
tion satisfactorily  with  90  h.p.  at  sea  level  would  require  120  h.p.  to  work  equally 
well  at  the  altitude  in  which  they  are  required  to  operate  in  Mexico.  Further, 
planes  for  war  purposes  should  have  a  ceiling  of  18,000  feet.  Another  question 
arises  in  connection  with  the  compression  ratio  of  the  engine.  Many  British 
machines  are  built  with  a  compression  ratio  of  6  or  6-3  to  one,  as  compared  with 
the  usual  practice  in  the  United  States  of  from  5  to  5-25  to  one,  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  supercharger.  The  British  system  necessitates  the  use  of  benzol 
to  mix  with  the  gasolene,  and  this  introduces  the  problem  of  fuel  supply;  in 
many  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  Mexico  benzol  is  unobtainable,  and  refuelling 
cannot  therefore  be  done.    For  this  reason,  United  States  practice  is  preferred. 

Still  a  third  difficulty  is  in  connection  with  the  use  of  brakes  on  the  wheels 
of  the  landing  gear.  Probably  95  per  cent  of  United  States  machines  have 
brakes  which  enables  the  machine  on  landing  to  be  brought  to  a  standstill  very 
quickly;  this  is  of  importance  where  landing  fields  have  a  limited  area.  A  fur- 
ther advantage  is  in  the  starting  of  the  machine;  after  the  propeller  starts 
revolving  the  pilot  can  climb  into  the  cockpit  and  afterwards  release  the  brakes. 
If  no  brakes  are  provided,  the  only  substitute  is  chocks  which  must  be  removed 
after  the  pilot  climbs  into  the  cockpit.  This  may  be  satisfactory  if  the  pilot 
has  assistants  on  the  ground,  but  in  remote  landing  fields  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  be  alone  and  no  such  assistance  would  be  available. 

The  use  of  brakes  is  also  a  great  advantage  in  a  military  plane  when  one 
of  the  occupants  is  wounded.  The  unwounded  occupant  can  land  the  machine, 
keep  the  propeller  running  while  on  the  ground,  remove  his  wounded  companion, 
and  rise  in  the  air  again  without  delay;  without  the  use  of  brakes  the  engine 
must  either  be  stopped  on  landing  (with  consequent  delay  in  starting  it  up  again) 
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or  chocks  must  be  used  (which  are  only  available  on  regular  landing  fields).  If 
the  propeller  is  not  stopped  there  is  danger  of  the  machinery  running  wild  when 
unoccupied. 

Metal  propellers  are  very  much  preferred  to  wooden  ones. 
Inertia  starters  are  generally  preferred  and  these  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  brakes. 

It  is  also  essential  to  have  split  undercarriages  instead  of  the  long  horizontal 
axle  which  appears  to  be  a  British  practice.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  split 
undercarriage  gives  a  much  greater  ground  clearance  to  the  plane  after  landing 
and  before  coming  to  rest.  In  the  rough  conditions  which  frequently  occur  in 
Mexico,  this  greater  ground  clearance  is  of  enormous  advantage  as  it  enables 
the  body  of  the  machine  to  clear  obstructions  such  as  boulders,  tree  stumps, 
cactus  bushes,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  straight  axle  might  strike  on  a  boulder 
and  overturn  the  whole  of  the  plane  with  disastrous  consequences.  The  split 
undercarriage  reduces  this  possibility  to  a  very  great  extent. 

It  is  considered  that  aircooled  engines  should  have  proper  cowling,  as  this 
gives  a  better  streamline  form  with  consequent  reduced  air  resistance  and 
increased  speed;  this  last  is  estimated  at  15  per  cent  increase  under  normal  con- 
ditions, and  as  is  well  known,  a  machine  of  this  type  is  securing  the  great  major- 
ity of  recent  records. 

Welded  fusilages  appear  to  be  preferred  as  against  pinned  and  riveted, 
although  this  is  probably  a  question  of  mass  production  rather  than  any  integral 
advantage  of  the  system  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  admitted  that  welded  fusilages 
may  be  slightly  weaker  and  more  liable  to  corrosion;  they,  however,  appear  to 
be  cheaper  to  produce,  and  equally  satisfactory  in  practice. 

The  terms  upon  which  sales  are  made  vary  widely ;  cash  on  sight  is  unusual, 
although  50  per  cent  cash  and  balance  in  six  months,  or  25  per  cent  and  remain- 
der on  time  payments  is  fairly  usual.  Delivery  is  usually  made  by  the  machines 
being  flown  to  Mexico  under  their  own  power. 

It  is  customary  for  manufacturers  to  send  demonstration  machines  with 
their  own  pilots  in  order  to  test  them  out  before  purchase;  they  also  have  agents 
or  distributors  who  reside  in  Mexico.  One  large  manufacturer  of  planes  and 
engines  also  keeps  an  expert  in  Mexico  who  gives  free  service  to  owners  of  planes 
equipped  with  that  particular  engine  and  also  provides  repair  parts  free  of 
charge. 

In  order  to  secure  orders  it  appears  to  be  essential  that  foreign  manufactur- 
ers of  aeroplanes  provide  at  least  one  machine  for  demonstrating  purposes,  and 
in  addition  they  should  be  willing  to  maintain  a  stock  of  one  or  two  machines 
in  the  country  so  that  individual  planes  may  be  tested  out  before  they  are  actu- 
ally purchased.  A  certain  amount  of  propaganda  is  also  useful,  although  this 
need  not  necessarily  take  the  form  of  paid  advertisements. 

It  is  also  essential  that  a  competent  representative  should  be  appointed  in 
Mexico  City  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers.  The 
business  is  highly  specialized — the  market  is  limited,  and  requires  "nursing", 
and  for  this  reason  the  representative  should  be  possessed  of  special  qualifica- 
tions ;  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  latest  types  of  machines  and  their  respective 
advantages ;  he  should  be  a  fluent  Spanish  linguist,  and  he  should  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  prospective  purchasers  on  equal  terms.  It  is  also  frequently  necessary 
for  him  to  travel  extensively,  and  for  this  reason  he  should  receive  a  liberal 
expense  allowance,  and  possibly  a  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of 
suitable  offices.  He  must  also  be  supported  by  his  principals  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  demonstrations  and  the  supply  of  all  necessary  information  by 
means  of  cables. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  possible  for  non-competing  manufacturers 
in  Canada  to  combine  for  this  purpose,  appointing  one  representative  to  look 
after  their  joint  interests,  and  sharing  the  expense. 
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This  suggestion  could  be  combined  with  the  exhibition  of  aeroplanes  in 
Mexico  City.  A  showroom  rented  for  this  special  purpose  would  be  somewhat 
expensive,  but  it  is  suggested  that  a  logical  development  would  be  the  temporary- 
use  of  automobile  showrooms  at  present  occupied  by  the  agencies  of  well- 
known  manufacturers;  if  these  automobile  manufacturers  had  Canadian  fac- 
tories, and  supplied  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  demand  from  Canada,  so  much 
the  better.  This  idea,  however,  would  require  working  out  in  detail  after  the 
appointment  of  a  representative. 

The  names  of  suitable  agents  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  16399. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Aeroplanes  enter  Mexico  free  of  duty,  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  their 
import. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  WESTERN  MEDITERRANEAN  IN  1929 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  June  27,  1930. — The  direct  exports  from  Canada  to  countries  and 
territories  included  under  the  area  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan  show, 
with  the  exception  of  Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands,  decreases  of  exports  for 
the  past  year  as  compared  with  1928.  It  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to 
furnish  the  statistics  of  all  the  countries  themselves  in  regard  to  Canadian 
trade;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  summarize  the  situation  from  a  statistical 
point  of  view,  as  it  is  given  in  the  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  direct  exports  from  Canada  to 
countries,  other  than  Italy,  covered  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Milan  for  the  calendar  years  1928  and  1929,  with  the  respective  increase  or 
decrease: — 

1928  1929 

Gibraltar   $      80,682       $  72,356 

Malta   959,462  461.353 

Portugal   5,162.221  1,432,223 

Azores  and  Madeira.  .   ..  230,031  133.244 

Spain   4,628,618  4,740.203 

Canary  Islands   87,619  93,250 

Jugoslavia   53,346  14,744 

Total  exports   $11,201,979  $6,947,373 

Exports  to  the  territory  covered  by  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Milan, 
including  Italy  (to  which  Canada  shipped  to  the  value  of  $12,597,126),  for 
1929  were  valued  at  $19,544,499. 

The  large  decreases — compared  with  the  previous  year,  which  was  an 
abnormal  one — are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  heavy  grain  purchases  in  1928  as 
against  1929.  In  1929  the  leading  Mediterranean  countries  had  good  harvests 
and  were  in  a  position  to  meet  most  of  their  needs. 

The  importation  of  manufactured  goods  into  these  western  Mediterranean 
countries  is  extremely  difficult  owing  to  the  protection  .that  is  afforded  their 
own  home  industries.  In  spite  of  this,  some  manufactured  lines  from  the 
Dominion  have  been  imported  in  increasing  quantities.  The  increase  in  the 
exports  of  Canadian  rubber-soled  shoes  and  rubbers  to  various  countries  in 
this  area  was  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  year.  In  heavy  road  machinery, 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  take  up  large  contracts  and  naturally  employ 
their  own  machinery  when  on  road  contract  work.  The  selling  of  machinery 
direct  has  become  rather  obsolete,  as  the  manufacture  of  the  machinery  for 
road  construction  is  now  taken  over  either  by  a  subsidiary  company,  or  direct, 
by  those  who  take  on  the  contract. 


Increase  Decrease 

  $  8,326 

  498,109 

  3,729,998 

  96,787 


111,585 
5,631 


38,602 
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IMPORTS  INTO  CANADA 

Imports  into  Canada  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 

1928  1929 

Malta                                                                            $      2.680  $  1,578 

Portugal                                                                            701.105  695,215 

Spain                                                                              2,723,881  2,715,027 

Jugoslavia                                                                           26,604  25,336 

Total  imports   $3,454,270  $3,437,156 

Malta 

In  1929,  Canada  exported  to  the  islands  of  Malta  to  the  value  of  $461,353, 
compared  with  $959,462  in  1928.    These  exports  comprised: — 

1929  1928 

Agricultural  products   $271,343  $683,474 

Animals  and  animal  products   22,124  18,431 

Iron   167,213  254,672 

Xon-ferrous  metal  products     568  425 

Non-metallic  mineral  products   ....  1,328 

Wood  and  paper   ....  12 

Miscellaneous  commodities   105  1,120 

Total   $461,353  $959,462 

According  to  the  Maltese  trade  statistics,  the  value  of  the  imports  from 
Canada  was  $713,643  in  1929  as  compared  with  $1,057,454  in  1928,  made  up  as 
follows: — 

Wheat   $556,134       $  834,767 

Flour   137,914  214,073 

Other  articles   19,594  8,613 

Total   $713,642  $1,057,453 

Owing  to  the  excellent  home  production  in  1929,  there  was  a  considerable 
decrease  in  Canadian  shipments  of  agricultural  products. 

Spain 

The  valuations  of  imported  goods  for  statistical  and  other  purposes  in 
Spain  are  always  given  in  gold  pesetas,  which  are  used  as  a  method  of  calcula- 
tion or  assessment. 

Importations  into  Spain  for  the  years  stated  were  valued  in  1926  at 
2,153,521,652  pesetas;  in  1927,  at  2,585,520,702;  and  in  1928,  at  3,004,991,170. 
Exports  in  1926  were  valued  at  1,605,588,511  pesetas;  in  1927,  at  1,895,281,539; 
and  in  1928,  at  2,183,477,881. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  imports  were,  in  the  order  named: 
the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  Argentine.  Canada 
was  sixteenth  on  the  list. 

The  chief  countries  to  which  Spain  exported  were:  France,  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Italy,  Germany  and  the  Argentine.  Canada  was  again 
sixteenth  on  the  list. 

IMPORTS  INTO  SPAIN   FROM  CANADA 

The  following  were  the  principal  imports  into  Spain  from  Canada  in  1928: 

Gold  Pesetas 

Total   46,318,635 

Asbestos  iu  fibre  or  powder  quin.          3,563  288.603 

Insulators  for  electrical  lines  quin.            202  38,582 

Lumber,  sawn  more  than  75  mm.  thick  .  .  .  .cu.  m.             33  3.003 

Logs  quin.            148  13,616 

Wood  containers  quin.                4  68 

Roughly  sawn  lumber  quin.             121  33.638 

Patent  leather  kg.          1.117  30,159 

Zinc  in  bars,  etc  quin.            711  69.678 
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imports  into  spain  from  Canada — Concluded 

Gold  Pesetas 

Machine  parts  in  copper,  bronze  and  brass  quin.  10  5,430 

Harrows,  scarifiers,  cultivators  and  dodders  quin.  939  90,144 

Sowing  and  harvesting  machines  quin.  6,738  714,228 

Spare  parts  for  agricultural  machines..    ..quin.  39  5,811 

Accessories  for  agricultural  machines   .  .    .  .quin.  2  642 

Paint,  liquid  or  in  paste  prepared  with  oil.. quin.  1  248 

Wood  pulp  quin.  1,746  59,364 

Printed  paper,  natural  finish  quin.  3  693 

Printed  paper,  matt  and  glossy  finish  ..   ..quin.  6  1,932 

Paper,  printed  with  gold,  silver,  etc  quin.  19  11,856 

Textiles  kg.  161  306 

Textiles  weighing  less  than  500  grams  per 

square  metre  up  to  10  kg  kg.  608  2,432 

Artificial  silk  kg.  848  13,568 

Codfish  quin.  231  22,869 

Wheat  quin.    1,303,854  44,331.036 

Fresh  fruits  quin.  128  7.680 

Milk  powder  kg.  3,350  13,400 

Cheese  kg.  553  2,212 

Meat,  canned  kg.  94  376 

Sweets,  jam,  medicinals,  syrups  kg.  383  1,532 

Paste  for  soup,  etc  quin.  7  742 

Rubber,  gutta  percha  in  tubes  and  boards  .  .kg.  25  275 

Rubber,  gutta  percha  in  belts,  valves  kg.  3,813  34,317 

Rubber,  gutta  percha  in  bands  with  metal- 
lic setting  kg.  1,191  8,337 

Rubber,  gutta  percha  in  inner  tubes  kg.  7,145  71,450 

Rubber  tires  kg.  48.285  434,565 

Rubber  for  shoes  and  soles  kg.  231  2.079 

Athers  kg.  14  392 

Waterproof  cloth,  etc.   (except  silk)  kg.  281  3,372 


SPANISH   IMPORTS   OF  WHEAT 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  bulk  trades  of  Canada  with  Spain.  Imports  into 
Spain  in  1928  (in  metric  quintals)  were  as  follows: — 


Quintals  Gold  Pesetas 

Argentine   1,516,907  51.574,838 

Canada   1,303.854  44,331,036 

United  States   282,565  9,607,210 

Belgium   16,389  557,226 

Roumania   16,086  546,924 

British  India   11,382  386,988 

Holland   10,182  346,188 

France   2,551  86,734 


Total  \    3,159,916  107,437,144 


The  fall  of  the  peseta  and  the  political  changes  have  made  business  difficult 
in  Spain  for  all  countries.  There  is  still  a  tendency  to  increase  the  tariff,  and 
only  quite  recently  the  importation  of  wheat  has  been  prohibited. 


EXPORTS  FROM   SPAIN  INTO  CANADA 

The  following  were  the  principal  items  exported  from  Spain  to  Canada 
in  1928:— 

Gold  Pesetas 


17,074,197 
24,000 

1.000 

871 

62.712 

14 

2,660 

960 

102,720 

469 

17,353 

23 

41,584 

3.007 
8 

198.462 

2.640 

199 

65,670 

2 

2.632 

28.017 

10.758.528 

Kitchen  utensils,  pots,  pans,  galvanized,  etc. 

. .quin. 

5 

2,225 
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exports  from  Spain  to  Canada — Concluded 


Gold  Pesetas 


Light  and  heating  apparatus,  etc.,  in  copper  or 

585 

9,945 

Artificial    minerals*  in   powder,    or  prepared 

quin. 

150 

14,250 

.quin. 

97,040 

121,300 

kg. 

14,635 

36,588 

.quin. 

4,053 

267,498 

. quin. 

46,655 

886,445 

quin. 

78 

2,418 

quin. 

185 

5,550 

quin. 

806 

49,166 

quin. 

3,719 

851,651 

. quin. 

4,239 

1,725,273 

quin. 

188 

15,792 

Nuts  

quin. 

833 

165,767 

quin. 

1,130 

301,710 

.quin. 

187 

15,147 

2  551 

211.733 

Other  dried  fruits  

.quin. 

8 

1^240 

Olive  oil  

.quin. 

77 

14,784 

75 

29,250 

9,428 

851,529 

Canned  sardines  

.quin. 

108 

11,556 

Canned  vegetables  

•  •kg. 

161,874 

161,874 

Canned  fruits  

•  •kg. 

37,650 

37.650 

Canned  fish  (sardines  excepted)  

..kg. 

1,300 

3,250 

Portugal 

The  advance  preliminary  statistics  of  Portugal  for  1929  have  been  received, 
but  no  details  are  available  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  Imports  were  valued 
at  2,519,176,222  escudos,  and  exports  at  1,069,683,539  escudos. 

Canada  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  importation  of  wheat  into  Portugal 
but  the  figures  undoubtedly  credit  to  England  the  supplies  received  from  Canada. 
The  following  table  shows  the  countries  of  origin  for  wheat  imports: — 

Kilograms 


Argentina   40,466,573 

United  States   18.371,530 

England   86,481,307 

Angola  (Portuguese  Colony)   2,438,816 


147,758,226 

Canada  is  also  interested  in  the  importation  into  Portugal  of  codfish.  The 
following  give  the  figures,  for  the  year  1929,  with  countries  of  origin: — 

Kilograms 
21,286,939 
15.155,874 
4,158,204 
2,096,001 
115,891 
984,557 
15,248 


43,812,714 

Imports  were  less  by  about  2,500  tons  than  in  the  previous  year.  As  is 
well  known  in  Canada,  the  Lisbon  market  offers  no  opportunity  for  the  Cana- 
dian cure;  the  Oporto  market  does. 

The  quantity  of  dried  fish  imported  from  Newfoundland  during  1929  was 
10,325  tons;  chiefly  wet-salted  and  Labrador  fish. 

According  to  the  report  of  Messrs.  Hawes  &  Company,  the  quantity  of 
fish  actually  imported  from  Canada  itself  was  415  tons.  They  state  that  the 
greater  portion  of  this  was  Lunenburg  fish,  which  proved  difficult  to  sell  and 
involved  losses;  the  small  imports  of  Gaspe  and  Caraquet  fish  sold  readily  at 
profitable  prices. 


Norway  . . 
England  .  .  .  . 
Denmark  . .  . 
France  .  . 
Holland  .... 
Germany  .  .  . 
United  States 
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The  remarkable  gains  of  Icelandic  fish  in  the  Oporto  market  should  be 
noted,  as  this  is  going  to  be  a  serious  competitor  against  Newfoundland  and 
Lunenburg  fish. 

Another  large  line  of  importation  into  Portugal,  is  potatoes.  The  following 
is  the  total  for  the  year,  with  countries  of  origin: — 

Kilograms 

Belgium   17,987,630 

Holland   17,338,111 

England   11,548,286 

France   10,031,184 

Germany   4,925,243 

Italy   1,968,220 

Spain   311,405 

United  States   30 

64,110,109 


MARKET  FOR  LEATHER  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  11,  1930. — Owing  to  the  possible  restriction  of  the 
market  for  Canadian  leather  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
examine  the  situation  in  Brazil  where,  in  recent  years,  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  a  growing  market.  Sales  of  upper  leather  shipped  from  United  States 
ports  to  Brazil  were  valued  at  $1,497,098  in  calendar  year  1926,  $1,867,353  in 
1927,  and  $2,053,946  in  1928.  It  is  believed  that  a  part  of  these  sales  repre- 
sents re-exports  of  Canadian  leather,  the  United  States  being  Canada's  best 
customer  for  this  article. 

importance  of  the  market 

The  market  for  leather  in  Brazil  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  shoe 
industry  in  that  country  is  well  organized  and  highly  developed.  From  the 
latest  statistics  available — those  for  1920 — it  would  appear  that  424  shoe  and 
other  leather  factories  were  then  operating  in  this  country.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact,  however,  that  Brazil  produces  great  quantities  of  hides,  the  local 
tanneries  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  supply  the  market's  full  requirements.  The 
importation  of  large  quantities  of  leather,  principally  of  the  better  qualities,  in 
which  local  manufacture  cannot  compete,  is  therefore  necessary. 


domestic  production  of  hides 

Brazil  occupies  the  fourth  place  amongst  the  holders  of  livestock,  being 
surpassed  only  by  India,  the  United  States  and  Russia.  The  national  wealth 
in  cattle  is  estimated  at  about  34,271,000  head.  Tanning,  however,  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  perfected  to  supply  the  demand  for  hides  of  the  leather  industry  and 
is  largely  limited  to  the  production  of  inferior  qualities.  Only  sole  leather  is 
produced  in  large  quantities  in  Brazil,  300  tanneries  being  engaged  in  pro- 
duction, which  extends  to  about  10,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  This  production 
is  in  excess  of  demand  and  on  the  average  300,000  pounds  are  exported  annually. 

Hides  represent  one  of  Brazil's  principal  articles  of  export.  The  following 
were  the  exports  for  the  years  1924  to  1928  fin  pounds):  1924,  114,505,600; 
1925,  123,301,200;  1926,  89,218,800;  1927,  129,731,800;  1928,  146,947,257.  The 
principal  countries  of  destination  in  1928  were  (in  the  order  given),  Germany, 
the  United  States,  Russia,  France,  Uruguay,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Holland. 


importation 

The  manufacture  of  shoes  and  other  leather  articles  improved  greatly  after 
the  war,  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  leather  considerably.  In  spite  of  a 
certain  progress  made  by  tanneries  here,  domestic  production  is  still  small  in 
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relation  to  consumption.  Virtually  all  kinds  of  leather  are  imported.  Imports 
in  1929  showed  a  considerable  decline — 890,000  kg.  valued  at  £801,000  against 
1,248,000  kg.  (£1,144,000)  in  1928.  Imports  during  1928  were  the  largest  for 
the  last  four  years.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
depression  prevailing  in  Brazil,  the  decline  in  the  imports  of  leather  in  1929 
can  be  readily  accounted  for. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  largest  part  of  the  leather  imported  into  Brazil  comes  from  the  United 
States,  followed  by  Germany,  Argentine,  France  and  Uruguay.  A  small  quantity 
is  also  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  latest  available  Brazilian  statistics  specifying  countries  of  origin  are 
for  1923,  and  in  view  of  the  changed  conditions,  are  now  valueless.  Exports 
from  the  United  States,  which  is  the  largest  source  of  supply  of  leather  to 
Brazil,  for  the  eleven  months  ended  November  of  last  year  were  valued  at 
$1,106,699.  Upper  leathers  (except  patent),  $901,239,  including  cattle  side 
upper  grains,  black  33,487  square  feet  ($6,596),  other  255,626  ($81,718);  calf 
and  kid,  black  244,184  ($104,997),  other  929,908  ($386,325);  sheep  and  lamb 
1,017,659  ($139,699).  Patent  leathers  453,947  square  feet  ($186,725);  and 
miscellaneous  leathers  34,688  ($9,872),  including  upholstery,  16,057  ($3,906); 
fancy  14,587  ($3,219);  case,  bag  and  strap  1,852  ($446). 

QUALITIES  IN  DEMAND 

Of  the  different  qualities  of  leather  imported  into  Brazil,  upper  is  of  most 
importance.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  total  imports  of  upper  leather 
is  derived  from  the  United  States.  On  the  average  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
American  leather  imported  is  upper  leather.  Coloured  upper  leather  is  chiefly 
in  demand,  but  considerable  quantities  of  black  are  also  imported.  Calf  is 
the  most  saleable  type  of  upper  leather.  Side  and  kid  upper  are  in  good  demand, 
and  sheep  leather  has  a  considerable  sale. 

The  domestic  production  of  patent  leather  has  been  well  developed  during 
the  last  few  years;  importations  annually  approximate  2,000,000  square  feet. 
About  25  per  cent  of  the  patent  leather  imported  comes  from  the  United  States: 
last  year's  sales  declined  little  in  comparison  with  other  leathers  from  the 
same  source. 

There  is,  however,  a  small  importation  of  first-class  sole  leather,  estimated  at 
less  than  7,000  pounds  per  annum.  The  United  Kingdom  enjoys  the  largest 
part  of  this  business,  the  balance  being  supplied  by  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay. 

LEATHER  FOR  SADDLERIES 

No  leather  is  imported  for  the  saddlery  business;  the  domestic  product 
serves  the  purpose.  However,  a  small  quantity  of  sheep  leather,  prepared  as 
chamois  leather  and  derived  from  France  exclusively,  is  used  by  saddlers  to 
finish  several  of  their  articles.  Importation  of  this  kind  of  leather,  however, 
is  falling  every  year,  as  successful  substitution  is  being  made  of  prepared  hog 
leather. 

LEATHER  FOR  GLOVES,  BAGS,  BELTS,  ETC. 

For  the  manufacture  of  cases,  bags,  belts  and  similar  articles  only  locally 
tanned  leather  is  used,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  quantity  of  coloured  sheep 
leather  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  hand-bags  and  purses. 

Gloves  are  made  of  imported  sheep  and  lamb  leather,  the  United  State- 
and  France  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  market. 

UPHOLSTERY  LEATHER 

Upholstery  leather  enjoys  a  fair  sale.  Imports  are  chiefly  from  Germany, 
followed  by  the  Argentine  and  the  United  States.  The  American  product  appears 
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to  be  losing  ground  in  the  market,  as  furniture  factories  prefer  the  thinner 
quality  supplied  by  Germany  and  the  Argentine.  The  domestic  industry  is 
making  good  progress,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  within  a  short  time  importation 
will  be  negligible,  as  the  prices  for  the  home  product  are  very  low.  The  German 
products  are  considerably  cheaper  than  the  American. 

DUTIES 

Duties  on  leather  approximate  as  follows  (in  pounds) :  sole  leather,  33 
cents;  kid  leather,  42  cents;  calf  leather  and  others  not  specified  natural  colour, 
23  cents;  calf  leather  and  others  not  specified,  dyed  or  blackened,  42  cents; 
patent  leather,  ox-hide  or  horse  skins  grained,  $1.08;  patent  leather,  smooth  and 
all  other  smooth  or  grained  leather,  56  cents.  Figured  or  embossed  hides, 
skins  and  leather  are  liable  to  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent  on  the  regular  duty. 

There  is  a  10  per  cent  tare  allowed  on  wooden  cases  but  none  for  bales. 

PRICES 

Prices  paid  by  importers  are  as  follows:  calf  leather  and  kid,  30  to  42 
cents;  patent  leather,  30  to  42  cents;  and  sheep  leather,  10  to  14  cents  per 
square  foot.  Upholstery  leather:  German,  30  to  35  cents;  American,  35  to 
40  cents  per  square  foot.  These  prices  do  not  include  duties,  which  have  to  be 
paid  by  importers. 

y  SALES  METHODS 

In  view  of  the  intense  competition  in  leather,  sales  are  only  possible  through 
the  medium  of  agents.  Factories  generally  allow  a  commission,  of  5  per  cent 
to  their  agents  on  all  sales.  The  usual  terms  of  payment  are  90  days  sight  or 
120  days  date.    A  discount  of  5  per  cent  is  given  on  cash  payments. 

PACKING  AND  SIZES 

The  usual  packing  for  this  market  is  in  wooden  boxes  containing  packages 
of  one  dozen  skins  each.  Patent  leather  skins  are  separated  by  a  thin  layer 
of  cotton  from  each  other  to  avoid  sticking  together.  The  size  of  each  calf  skin 
varies  from  8  to  12  square  feet,  while  those  of  patent  leather  are  from  8  to 
18  square  feet.   Upholstery  leather  comes  in  skins  of  40  to  70  square  feet. 

SAMPLES 

Sample  sets  of  the  most  saleable  qualities  of  leather  in  Brazil  can  be  seen 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Samples  sent  to  Brazil 
for  introductory  purposes  should  be  full-sized,  but  it  is  customary  to  charge 
usual  prices  for  these. 


CATALOGUES  AND  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  FOR  URUGUAY 

Mr.  O.  M.  Armstrong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  will 
be  visiting  Uruguay  on  behalf  of  Canadian  exporters  during  the  month  of 
August.  Any  firm  interested  in  this  market  should  send  to  Mr.  Armstrong, 
c/o  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Casilla  de  Correo  584,  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
fullest  particulars  of  their  goods,  including  catalogues  and  price  lists.  Prices 
f.o.b.  seaboard,  or  preferably  c.i.f.  Montevideo,  should  include  agent's  com- 
mission. Samples  also  should  be  sent,  providing  they  may  be  forwarded  by 
sample  post,  in  packages  weighing  less  than  one  pound,  or  by  registered  letter 
post,  not  parcel  post. 

Since  Mr.  Armstrong's  stay  will  be  short  and  there  will  be  no  time  for  an 
exchange  of  letters,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  he  is  supplied 
with  the  fullest  particulars;  such  items  for  instance  as  packing,  steamship 
routing,  discounts,  terms,  commission  to  agent,  and  particulars  of  quality, 
should  not  be  overlooked;  in  fact  he  should  be  given  such  information  as  would 
be  supplied  to  a  commercial  traveller  about  to  operate  in  a  new  market. 
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CONDITIONS   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Frederick  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  July  7,  1930. — The  latest  available  statistics  covering 
activity  in  the  industrial  and  financial  fields  do  not  so  far  indicate  any  general 
improvement  in  conditions,  and  reports  from  the  various  Federal  Reserve 
Districts  reflect  a  prevailing  slackness,  with  the  exception  of  the  agricultural 
areas,  where  the  harvesting  of  winter  wheat  is  in  progress.  R.  G.  Dun  and 
Company  report  2,026  business  failures  in  June,  the  lowest  figure  for  any 
month  of  the  present  year,  but  the  greatest  number  in  any  June  on  record. 
There  were  2,179  failures  in  May,  and  1,767  in  June  of  last  year. 

Last  week's  figures  show  that  operations  in  the  steel  industry  have  fallen 
to  the  lowest  level  of  the  year,  the  Iron  Age  reporting  operations  as  being  at 
60  per  cent  of  capacity.  Operations  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
stood  at  70  per  cent  or  2  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  previous  week,  compared 
with  approximately  95  per  cent  a  year  ago.  Ingot  production  in  June  was 
4,024,778  tons  as  compared  with  4,153,860  tons  in  May  and  5,273,167  tons  in 
June  of  1929.  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  unfilled  orders  in  June  were  4,059,227 
tons  as  compared  with  4,354,220  tons  in  May  and  4,304,167  in  June  of  last  year. 
Among  the  more  important  industries  directly  affecting  steel  production  is  the 
automobile  industry;  operations  of  factories  in  the  week  ending  June  28  showed 
further  reductions,  one  large  producer  announcing  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  salaries  of  employees. 

Railroad  and  building  construction  figures  also  reflect  slackened  activity. 
Car  loadings  in  the  week  ended  July  5  were  920,859  cars  as  compared  with 
927,754  cars  in  the  preceding  week  and  1,069,874  in  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year.  Railroad  earnings  of  73  Class  1  roads  in  June  are  placed  at 
$60,957,000  as  compared  with  $57,077,000  in  May  and  $90,338,000  in  June  of 
last  year.  Building  construction  permits  in  202  cities  in  June  cover  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  $167,827,265  as  compared  with  $171,551,223  in  May  and 
$252,340,753  in  June  of  1929. 

Last  week  there  was  a  steadier  tone  in  the  security  market.  Recovering 
from  the  recent  slump,  the  prices  of  stocks  reached  better  levels,  and  while  there 
were  subsequently  some  recessions,  a  reduced  volume  of  business  showed  no 
marked  fluctuations.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the  financial  situation  in  the 
past  week  was  the  firmness  of  bond  market  prices.  Sales  of  stock  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  Curb  in  the  week  ending  July  5,  were  $8,722,380,  as 
compared  with  $29,563,060  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  Sales  of 
bonds  in  the  week  were  $40,986,000  as  compared  with  $63,293,800  in  the  same 
week  of  1929.  The  market  average  of  stocks  (high)  in  the  week  was  195.79 
as  compared  with  278.55  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The  market 
average  (high)  of  domestic  bonds  was  86.81  as  compared  with  86.67,  and  of 
foreign  bonds  107.25  as  compared  with  104.96  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year. 

Wholesale  prices  of  commodities  in  general  continue  to  decline.  An  analysis 
by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  based  on  Dun's  quotations  shows  that  the 
average  prices  of  commodities  in  the  week  ending  July  5  averaged  85.6  per 
cent.  The  average  for  the  whole  month  of  June  was  86.4  per  cent.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  the  week  ending  July  5  was  116.8  cents  on 
a  1926  basis  of  100  cents.   The  June  average  was  115.7  cents. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Bristol,  England;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong;  Mr.  James 
Cormack,  Havana,  Cuba;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Mr.  G.  R. 
Heasman,  Batavia,  Java.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at 
present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Cole 

Belleville  July  21  Simcoe  July  28 

Oshawa  July  22  Brantford  July  29 

Mimico  and  Oakville  July  23  Gait  and  Preston  July  30  and  31 

Hamilton  July  24  to  26       Guelph  Aug.   1  and  2 

Mr.  Sykes 

London  July  19  to  21  Stratford  July  31 

Woodstock  July  22  Goderich  Aug.  1 

Paris  and  Brantford  July  23  Guelph  Aug.  2 

Hamilton  July  24,  25  Georgetown  Aug.  4 

Dundas  July  26  Newmarket  Aug.  5 

St.  Catharines  July  28  Orillia  Aug.  6 

Gait  July  29  Huntsville  Aug.  7 

Kitchener  July  30  Toronto  Aug.  8-23 

Mr.  Cormack 

Branifoid  July  21-22  Xiagara  Falls  July  26 

Hamilton  July  23-24  Oakville  July  28 

St.  Catharines  and  Thorold  July  25  Toronto  July  28  to  Aug.  9 

Mr.  Fraser 

Gananoque  July  21  Truro  July  30 

Brockville  July  22  Halifax  July  31-Aug.  1 

Cornwall  July  23  Yarmouth  Aug.    4  and  5 

Ottawa  July  24  to  26       Digby  Aug.  18 

Moncton  July  28  St.  John  Aug.  19.  20,  21 

Sackville  July  29  St.  Stephen  Aug.  22-25 

Mr.  Heasman 

Toronto  July  18  to  Aug.  1     Peterborough  Aug.  2 

Firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
requested,  in  the  case  of  Montreal,  to  communicate  either  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Secretary,  Quebec  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  in  that  of  Toronto,  with  the  Secretary, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  cities 
included  in  the  above  lists,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


GERMAN   GRAIN   AND   FLOUR  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  July  2  that  the  German  Government  have  issued  a  decree,  dated 
June  27,  requiring  German  mills  to  grind  at  least  30  per  cent  of  domestic  wheat 
during  July  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  July  4,  1929.  From  October  to  June 
the  mills  were  required  to  grind  50  per  cent  domestic  wheat,  and  the  percentage 
fixed  for  July  is  the  minimum  provided  for  by  the  law. 

The  granting  of  duty-free  import  certificates  on  the  export  of  rye  has 
been  suspended  from  July  5. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  cables  under 
date  of  July  10,  that  the  Commonwealth  budget  proposals  introduced  yesterday 
and  operative  to-day  provide  increased  duty  on  newsprint  and  printing  paper 
(Items  334-C-l  and  334-0-2),  £1  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  British  preferential 
tariff  (formerly  free)  and  £4  general  tariff  (formerly  £3).  Canada  still  retains 
the  margin  of  £3  preference.  Other  items  affected  are  petrol,  tobacco,  films, 
and  wireless  valves. 

The  budget  contains  provision  for  a  primage  duty  of  2J  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  be  applicable  to  al  imports  whether  otherwise  free  or  dutiable.  The  value 
of  outside  cases  is  included  in  the  value  on  which  the  primage  duty  is  levied. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  tax  in  Australia. 

The  new  budget  contains  also  a  provision  for  a  sales  tax  of  2\  per  cent 
on  imports  and  local  products  other  than  foodstuffs  to  be  operative  at  a  later 
date  on  proclamation.    The  sales  tax  measure  is  based  on  the  Canadian  Act. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  writes  under 
date  of  June  11  that  "general  permission"  has  been  granted  by  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Customs  for  the  importation  into  Australia  of  "  chaff  cutters  and  horse 
gears".  These  implements  were  listed  in  the  proclamation  of  April  4,  1930, 
among  the  articles  prohibited  from  importation  except  under  written  consent 
of  the  Minister. 

South  African  Wheat  and  Flour  Duties 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1365  (March  29,  1930) ,  page  482,  concerning  South  African  duties  on  wheat 
and  flour,  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town, 
cables  that  the  suspended  duties  of  6  pence  per  100  pounds  on  wheat  and  8 
pence  per  100  pounds  on  flour  were  brought  into  force  as  from  July  1.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  tariff  remains  unchanged.  The  maximum  duty  on 
wheat  is  2s.  8d.  per  100  pounds,  and  on  flour  5s.  8d.  per  100  pounds.  The  mini- 
mum duty,  applicable  to  Canada,  is  2s.  6d.  per  100  pounds  on  wheat  and 
5s.  4d.  per  100  pounds  on  wheat  flour. 

Czechoslovakian  Grain  and  Flour  Duties 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade)  Commissioner 
Tl  Czechoslovakian  crown  =  SO .  0296 ;   100  kg.  =  220  pounds] 

Hamburg,  July  2,  1930. — A  summary  of  the  draft  bill  laid  before  the 
Czechoslovakian  Parliament  providing  for  supplementary  duties  on  grain  and 
flour  and  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  bleached  flour  was  given  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1369  (April  26,  1930),  page  634.  This 
bill  was  finally  passed  and  signed  on  June  5,  1930,  and  has  been  duly  pro- 
mulgated.  The  law  will  come  into  force  on  July  6,  1930. 

That  part  of  the  law  which  provides  for  the  supplementary  duties  on 
wheat,  rye  and  flour  cannot  come  into  effect  for  the  products  of  most-favoured- 
nation countries,  since  conventional  duties  on  these  products  are  fixed  in  a  trade 
treaty  with  Hungary.  The  Czechoslovakian  Government  on  June  15  gave  the 
Hungarian  Government  the  required  six  months'  notice  renouncing  the  trade 
treaty,  which  unless  renewed  will  lapse  on  December  15,  1930.  The  two 
Governments  have  commenced  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty. 
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The  law  of  June  5,  1930,  provides  that  should  the  average  price  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley  or  oats  or  of  flour  of  wheat  and  rye  in  any  quarter  of  the  year  fall 
below  the  average  price  of  such  products  for  the  five-year  period  of  1925-29 
less  11  per  cent,  the  Government  shall  introduce  a  supplementary  customs 
duty  corresponding  to  the  difference  between  the  five-year  average  and  the 
average  price  during  the  three  months  in  question.  Maximum  rates  are  fixed 
which  the  supplementary  duties  must  not  exceed,  and  these  maximum  rates  are 
given  herewith,  together  with  the  rates  of  duty  under  the  minimum  tariff  now 
applicable  to  the  products  in  question: — 

Maximum  Present 

Tariff  Supplementary       Rate  of 

Item  Duty  Duty 

No.  Product  Crowns  per  100  Kg. 

23  Wheat,  meslin,  spelt   25  30 

24  Rye   50  38 

25  Barley   36  34 

26  Oats   34  36 

33    Flour  and  milled  products   75  70 

Paragraph  3  of  the  law  of  June  5,  1930,  provides  that  none  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  law  can  be  altered  by  commercial  treaties. 


PROHIBITION  OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  BLEACHED  FLOUR 

Paragraph  2  of  the  law  of  June  5,  1930,  is  of  the  most  immediate  concern 
to  Canadian  flour  exporters  as  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  come  into  force 
on  July  6,  1930,  being  independent  of  the  expiration  of  the  Hungarian  treaty. 
In  this  paragraph  it  is  provided  that  "any  chemical  treatment  of  flour  (such 
as  bleaching,  etc.)  intended  to  give  the  flour  a  better  appearance  than  that 
obtained  through  the  usual  technical  process  of  manufacture,  will  be  regarded 
as  falsification.  Such  preparation  of  flour  and  trading  therein  is  punishable 
according  to  the  law  of  January  16,  1896,  No.  89,  relative  to  trade  in  food- 
stuffs and  articles  of  necessity,  and  further  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
1895,  Article  XLVI,  regarding  the  prohibition  of  falsification  of  produce, 
articles  and  agricultural  necessities.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  import  such  flour 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  industrial  working  up." 

The  above  stipulations  are  also  subject  to  paragraph  3  and  cannot  be 
altered  by  commercial  treaties. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  IMPORTATION  OF  FLOUR 

The  Government  have  drawn  up  a  decree  setting  forth  the  procedure  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  flour 
which  has  been  chemically  treated.  It  is  provided  that  imported  flour  can  only 
be  released  by  the  Customs  authorities  after  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
flour  has  not  been  chemically  bleached.  The  customs  house  will  take  a  sample 
from  the  flour  which  the  importer  wishes  to  import  in  the  presence  of  the 
importer  or  his  representative,  and  this  sample  will  be  sent  to  the  Milling 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Prague  Agricultural  High  School  for  examination. 
If  the  Research  Laboratory  decides  that  the  flour  has  not  been  artificially 
bleached  in  order  to  give  it  a  better  appearance  than  flour  which  has  been 
produced  in  a  normal  mechanical  manner,  a  communication  in  this  sense  will 
be  sent  to  the  customs  house,  who  will  release  the  flour  for  free  circulation 
within  the  Czechslovakian  Customs  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  report 
of  the  Research  Laboratory  is  to  the  effect  that  the  flour  has  been  treated, 
they  will  send  the  sample  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  who  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  flour  may  or  may  not  be  admitted  for  free  circulation  in  the 
Czechoslovakian  Customs  territory.  All  expenses  in  connection  with  these 
investigations  must  be  borne  by  the  importer. 
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The  Czechoslovakian  flour  importers  have  received  the  assurance  of  the 
authorities  that  the  investigations  of  the  Milling  Research  Laboratory  will  be 
completed  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  sample,  provided  that 
no  public  holiday  intervenes.  This  should  enable  shipments  of  unbleached 
flour  to  be  released  in  three  to  four  days  of  the  drawing  of  samples.  It  is 
stated  that  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  will  amount  to  around  1201  Czecho- 
slovakian  crowns  ($3.60)  per  10  tons.  In  addition,  there  will  be  the  expenses 
entailed  in  the  holding  up  of  the  shipments  for  three  or  four  days,  so  that  it 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  extra  expenses  occasioned  by  the  new  regulations 
amounting  to  at  least  $1  per  ton  of  flour  imported.  If  there  is  a  delay  of 
more  than  three  days  the  expenses  will  be  very  greatly  increased. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  will  act  purely  in  an  administrative  capacity  in 
deciding  what  is  to  be  done  with  flour  which  the  Milling  Research  Laboratory 
have  found  to  have  been  chemically  treated. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:    WEEK  ENDING  JULY  14 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  ■ 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  14,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  July  7,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 

Comparison:—  Nominal  Nominal 

Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 
Week  ending  Week  ending     Bank  Rate 


Country 

Unit  . 

Parity 

July  7 

July  14 

1  407 

$      1 df\Ci 
$    . 14UU 

.  L6vv 

.  1397 

.1396 

3 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

Czechoslovakia  . . 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2678 

.  2678 

4 

Finland  

.0252 

.0252 

.0251 

6i 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

n 

.2382 

.2384 

.2386 

4 

4.8666 

4.8631 

4.8634 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4023 

.4022 

3 

.1749 

.1750 

.1749 

5-h 

Italy  

.0526 

.0523 

.0523 

.1930 

.0176 

.0177 

5* 

.2680 

.2678 

.2678 

4£ 

1.0805 

.0450 

.0475 

n 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1176 

.1162 

5* 

■ .2680 

.2687 

.2687 

3i 

.1930 

.1941 

.1943 

2i 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0000 

.9996 

n 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3612 

.3623 

.1196 

.1100 

.1099 

Chile  

.1217 

.1210 

.  1209 

6 

.9733 

.9675 

.9696 

8 

.4985 

.4710 

.4698 

6-7 

Peru  

 Sol 

.40 

.3750 

.3848 

7 

.1930 

.1900 

.1874 

1.0342 

.8500 

.8622 

1.0000 

.9992 

.9992 

.  .Mex.  Dollar 

.3125 

.3135 

 Yen 

.3650 
.4985 

.3612 
.4950 

.3617 
.4938 

5 

5.' 

.4020 

.4025 

.  4020 

4* 

 Tael 

.  3662 

.3687 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4500 
.5618 

.4500 
.5616 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

British  Guiana. 

 11 

1.0000 

1.001— 1. on 

l .oof — 1.013 

 $J 

4.8634 

4.8666 

4.8650 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.001— 1.015 

1.001— 1.01  j 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

4S 
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TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association.  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

815.  Confectoxery. — An  importer  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  interested  in  package  chocolates 

and  soda  crackers. 

816.  Apples. — An  importer  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  interested  in  boxed  apples.   Prices  c.i.f. 

Buenaventura. 

817.  Fresh  Apples. — Apple  agent  in  Jugoslavia,  covers  whole  country,  and  buys  American 
apples  through  Hamburg,  would  like  quotations  for  Canadian  apples.  Prices  c.i.f.  Jugoslavian 
frontier. 

818  and  819.  Fresh  Apples. — Two  agents  in  Belgrade  would  like  quotations  for  Canadian 
apples.   Prices  c.i.f.  Jugoslavia. 

820.  Condensed  and  Evaported  Milk. — An  importer  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  interested  in 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 

821.  Canned  Goods. — A  London  firm,  who  already-  handle  Canadian  canned  lobster, 
would  be  glad  to  undertake  the  representation  of  Canadian  packers  of  other  canned  and  pre- 
served foods. 

822.  Canned  Salmon. — Commission  agent  in  Las  Palmas,  Canary  Islands,  would  like  to 
represent  exporter  of  Canadian  canned  salmon.   Quotations  c.i.f.  Las  Palmas. 

823.  Canned  Salmon. — Commission  agent  in  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands,  would  like  to 
represent  exporter  of  Canadian  canned  salmon.   Quotations  c.i.f.  Santa  Cruz. 

824.  Canned  Salmon. — Retailer  in  Zagreb  would  like  quotations  and  samples  of  Cana- 
dian canned  salmon.   Prices  c.i.f.  Jugoslavia. 

825.  Canadian  Salmon  ;  Sardines. — An  importer  in  Cali,  Colombia,  desires  quotations 
on  canned  salmon  and  sardines.   Prices  c.i.f.  Buenaventura. 

826.  Codfish;  Smoked  Herrings. — An  agent  in  Cuba,  who  represents  several  foreign 
firms,  wishes  to  sell  on  commission  Canadian  codfish  and  smoked  herrings. 

827.  Corned  Ox  Tongues. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  ships'  store  suppliers,  with  connections 
in  London  and  Southampton,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  regular  consignments  of  corned  ox 
tongue  in  barrels  from  Canada. 

828.  Bacons  and  Hams. — A  provision  importer  in  Cali,  Colombia,  is  desirous  of  repre- 
senting an  exporter  of  bacon  and  hams. 

829.  Potatoes;  Seed  Potatoes. — An  agent  in  Cuba,  who  represents  several  foreign  firms, 
wishes  to  sell  on  commission  Canadian  seed  potatoes  and  potatoes  for  food. 

Miscellaneous 

830.  Blue  Denim. — A  Brussels  firm  desire  ci.f.  Antwerp  quotations  on  blue  denim  for 

workmen's  overalls. 

831.  Sanitary  Earthenware. — A  commission  agent  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  is  desirous  of 
securing  representation  of  a  manufacturer  of  sanitary  earthenware. 

832.  Newsprint. — An  agent  in  Havana,  who  represents  several  foreign  firms,  wishes  to 
sell  Canadian  newsprint  on  commission  basis  only. 

833.  Leather. — An  agent  in  Havana,  who  represents  several  foreign  firms,  desires  to  sell 
all  kinds  of  leather  on  commission  basis. 

834.  Asbestos  Yarn. — A  firm  in  the  North  of  England  manufacturing  asbestos  brake 
lining  are  interested  in  having  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  asbestos  yarn.  Samples 
and  ci.f.  prices  requested. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
v  hi <-h  it  emanated. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Aug.  1;  Montrose,  Aug.  14;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  15 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Elgin  County,  July  31;  York  County,  Aug.  12 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Aug.  2;  Kastalia,  Aug.  16 — both  Anchor-Donaldson;  Oranian, 
Dominion  Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  July  22  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea—  Salacia,  Aug.  2;  Kastalia,  Aug.  16 — both  Anchor-Donaldson; 
Oranian,  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  Aug.  1;  Minnedosa,  Aug.  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Athenia, 
July  25  and  Aug.  22;  Letitia,  Aug.  8 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  July  23  and  Aug.  12;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  30; 
Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  6;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Aug.  1 
and  Aug.  29;  Andania,  Aug.  15 — both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic,  July  26  and  Aug.  23;  Doric, 
Aug.  9  and  Sept.  6;  Albertic,  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  6 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  July  25;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  1;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  8;  Beaverhill, 
Aug.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  July  25  and  Aug.  22;  Alaunia,  Aug.  1  and  29;  Ausonia, 
Aug.  8;  Aurania,  Aug.  15 — all  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  July  31;  Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  14;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Aug.  28 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — A  steamer,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Aug.  1. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  July  24;  Montcalm,  Aug.  7 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  first  half  of  August. 

To  Havre. — Elgin  County,  July  31;  Laval  County.  Aug.  4 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montclare,  July  24;  Beaverburn,  July  25;  Montcalm,  Aug.  7;  Beaver- 
brae, Aug.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Koeln,  July  26;  Trier,  Aug.  16— tooth  North  German 
Lloyd;  Hada  County,  July  25;  Kent  County,  Aug.  8 — both  County-Hamburg- American 
Line. 

To  Bremen. — Koeln,  July  26;  Trier,  Aug.  16 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  July  25;  Peel  County,  Aug.  9 — both  County  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.—ColhoTiie,  July  26;  Chomedy,  Aug.  9;  Corn- 
wallis,  Aug.  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cavelier  (freight  to  Kingston  only),  July  25; 
Lady  Somers,  Aug.  1;  Cathcart  (freight  to  Kingston  only),  Aug.  8;  Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  15 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo.— Tyrifjord,  July  25;  Manhem,  Aug.  8;  Italia,  Aug.  22— all 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  July  30;  Canadian  Commander,  Aug.  30 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— -Canadian  Transporter,  July  25;  Canadian  Highlander  (also 
calls  at  Bluff),  Aug.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  South  African  Ports—  Mattawin.  Elder  Dempster  Line,  July  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  Aug.  20. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Aug.  1  ; 
Emsworth  Manor,  Farquhar  SS.,  Aug.  2;  a  steamer,  July  31;  Cabot  Tower,  Aug.  11— both 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.—New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  July  23. 

From  Sarnia 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  N fid.— C&bot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  July  31  (also  calls  at  Port  Colborne,  Toronto,  Belleville,  Oharlottetown  and  Halifax 
en  route). 

From  Charlottetown 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld. — Sollund,  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.  Ltd.,  July  24  and  Aug.  Ii5  (also  calls  alternate  trips  at  Fogo, 
Twillinga/te  and  Little  Bay  Islands). 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  July  23  and  Aug.  12;  Empress  of  Scotland. 
July  30;  Empress  of  France,  Aug.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
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From  Halifax 

To  London. — Mississippi,  Leyland  Line,  July  29. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  July  29. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  St.  George,  July  22;  Nerissa,  July 
29 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  July  29;  Sollund,  Newfound- 
land-Canada SS.  Ltd.,  July  22  and  Aug.  13  (also  calls  at  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld.). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Tyrifjord,  July  31;  Manhem,  Aug.  14;  Italia,  Aug.  22 — all 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — CaveLier,  July  28;  Cat-heart,  Aug.  11 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  July  31;  Choimedy,  Aug.  14;  Cornwallis, 
Aug.  28 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  25;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  8; 
Lady  Drake,  Aug.  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and 
other  Jamaica  outports),  July  23  and  Aug.  21;  Caledonia,  Aug.  7 — both  Pickfoird  &  Black. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  July  31 ;  Lady  Drake,  Aug.  14 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa  (Kilindini),  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Halifax,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  July  23. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld. — Sollund,  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  11. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki), 
July  24;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Aug.  7;  Empress  of  Russia,  Aug.  21; 
Empress  of  Japan,  Sept.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call  at  Manila) ;  Mishima  Maru  (does 
not  call  at  Hongkong),  July  20;  Siberia  Maru,  Aug.  1;  Hikawa  Maru,  Aug.  12;  Korea  Maru, 
Sept.  1 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  at  Moji). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Aug.  5;  Ixion,  Aug.  26 — both 
Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  Aug.  3;  Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and 
Taku  Bar),  Aug.  5;  Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Aug.  19 — all  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- Australasian 
Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttellon  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Aug.  17. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Aug.  20. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  August;  a  steamer, 
September — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd.;  Titanian,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  20 
(does  not  call  at  Brisbane  or  Newcastle). 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Reliance,  July  26;  Pacific  Shipper,  Aug.  9;  Pacific  Exporter, 
Aug.  23;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Sept.  6 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Nictheroy,  July  30;  Loch  Goil,  Aug.  14;  Drecht- 
dyk,  Aug.  28;  Kinderdyk,  Sept.  1 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wisconsin,  Aug.  4;  Washington,  Sept.  2. 
— both  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  July  24;  Portland,  Aug.  14;  Taooma, 
Sept.  4 — all  Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  July  26; 
Feltre,  Aug.  23 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,.  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hindanger, 
Westfal-Larsen,  Aug.  23. 

To  Capetown,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City,  B.C.  Ship- 
ping Agencies  Ltd.,  July. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Chr.  Knudsen,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.  Ltd.,  Aug.  5. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Arena,  July  23 ;  Point  Reyes,  Aug.  5 ;  Point  Gorda,  Aug.  20 ; 
Point  San  Pablo,  Sept.  2 — all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-Bntish  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1020).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  SI .) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland;  France;  Holland;  India;  Italy; 

Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey; 

Uruguay:  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia ;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter-  Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,"  Commercial  Secretary 


ritory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
A  ddress,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125.  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.W.  Fraser.  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 


ing.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)   Cable  Ad-  r?  xj   -o  i 

dress,  Canadian.  V'  H'  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,   17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 


Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cables,  Canadian. 
Kobe:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.  Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.  Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory    includes    the    Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated Malay  States,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

(Terri- 
tory   includes    Scandinavian    countries  and 
Finland.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 


Cuba.     (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and    0  ^;„St%ns'  Sf^J/ii?.1^??™*:   S^ce-'  Call1 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 


Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

9).    (Ter-  n  Q  T}.            _8o_oth  Africa 

ritory   includes    French    Colonies   in   North  ^-  J-  Bissett  P.O.  Box  683    Office  Westminster 

Africa,    Egvpt,    Palestine,    Syria.)      Cable  l}™se'  A<\derJy  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 

Address,  Cancomae.  Address,  Cantracom. 

Germany  United  Kingdom 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham-  Lorrdorn:1    Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 

burg  36.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.     (Terri-  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 


tory  covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley  ■»•  i 
 rv™v^0i,~TT«,ir;o    Ai.ofr;.    t>tw1o«,4    T?„fVi^;»  L"Ona 


Address,  Sleighing,  London. 


-Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  8  Metropole  Street,  Athens. 
(Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul    Sykes — P.O.   Box   80.     Office— Exchange 


on:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory— for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden.  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 
Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Building.  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South  Bristol:    Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 

China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

and  lndo-China.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 

India  and  Ceylon  Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan-  United  States 

ade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal-  ^Tew  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 

cutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  street.     (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 

Irish  Free  State  lantic  seaboard  states.     Pennsylvania;  also 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  ~-the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 


Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 


Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 


(102)  .Cables  Canadian.  Territory  include!  San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
aiP  uD'  ??rit-UgalV. CT,bralt.ar'  ^}*ry  A-lands.  Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St 
Malta  Italian  Colony  m  Africa,  Albania,  (Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.)  Rocky  Mountain  states.) 

Note.— Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  Kind's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1930.  ' 
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INDEX  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL 

The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1930  (Nos.  1353  to  1378  inclusive),  is  being  sent  out 
with  this  issue.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for 
future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  Index,  in  bound  volumes, 
or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  of  the  Index,  as  well 
as  additional  copies,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  26,  1930. — The  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  first  ten  months  (July  to  April)  of  the  fiscal  year  are  shown  as  follows: — 


Imports  of  merchandise   £115,818,155 

Exports  of  merchandise   80,769,422 

Excess  of  imports   £  35,048.733 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie   £  26,891,945 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie   221,034 

Excess  of  exports   £  26,670,911 
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Compared  with  the  similar  period  of  last  year,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
declined  by  £3,773,606  and  exports  of  merchandise  by  no  less  than  £43,105,266, 
while  inversely  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  increased  by  £23,317,898. 

In  view  of  more  recent  increases  in  customs  duties,  and  that  the  returns 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  will  be  available  a  few  weeks  hence,  com- 
parative figures  on  the  decline  of  both  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  for 
the  ten-months'  period  are  of  little  moment  under  the  conditions  existing  as 
this  mail  closes. 

Imports  into  Australia  are  being  drastically  curtailed  by  methods  entirely 
new  to  the  country,  hence  trade  payments  are  being  substantially  reduced,  yet 
the  high  exchange  rates  continue  and  with  little  prospect  of  any  material  relief 
for  at  least  the  balance  of  1930.  While  the  banks  quote  a  nominal  rate  of 
£6  10s.  per  cent  premium  for  the  telegraphic  transfer  of  £100  to  London,  this 
rate  is  being  generally  exceeded.  Some  transfers  are  reported  of  fairly  large 
sums  for  which  the  rate  paid  has  exceeded  £8  per  cent,  and  even  with  this  for- 
midable impost  on  trade,  funds  in  London  are  in  eager  demand. 

Exporters  realizing  on  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  enjoying  a 
substantial  profit  on  exchange  alone,  over  and  above  what  profits  may  be  made 
on  the  sale  of  their  products.  Under  these  conditions — when  banks  are  ration- 
ing their  customers  as  their  oversea  funds  become  available — it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  stress  that  importers  are  restricted  to  ordering  only  absolute  neces- 
sities, and  that  indents  are  perforce  being  placed  on  the  most  conservative  basis 
without  any  of  the  speculative  element  so  characteristic  of  Australia  in  former 
years. 

Customs  revenue  for  the  Commonwealth  for  the  eleven  months  to  May  31 
aggregated  £39,588,646,  being  an  increase  of  £1,894,316  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious eleven  months  of  1928-29,  but  they  fell  short  of  the  Treasurer's  estimate. 

While  the  financial  year  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  closes  on 
June  30,  it  is  no  mere  conjecture  to  anticipate  in  each  instance  marked  deficits 
or,  in  other  words,  that  expenditure  has  greatly  exceeded  income,  and  to  adjust 
this  debit  the  proceeds  of  the  internal  loan  of  £10,000,000  being  offered  for 
public  subscription  will  probably  (in  the  main)  be  applied,  leaving  little  of  the 
flotation  available  for  public  works.  This  loan  is  offered  at  par  for  the  term 
of  eight  years  and  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  free  of 
State  income  tax  but  subject  to  Commonwealth  taxation.  The  Prime  Minister 
stresses  the  necessity  of  the  success  of  the  loan  to  provide  employment  on 
urgent  public  works,  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  which  the  prevailing  depression 
has  had  most  serious  results,  and  as  a  means  of  creating  in  monetary  circles, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  greater  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  security  behind 
Australian  loans. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Federal  Loan  Council  a  decision  was  reached 
which  in  effect  will  drastically  curtail  loan  expenditure.  The  proposed  pro- 
gram for  1930-31  is  to  limit  borrowings  to  approximately  £22,000,000,  being 
about  half  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  previous  year.  This  policy,  com- 
bined with  economies  in  revenue  and  expenditure  accounts,  should  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  rectify  the  adverse  balances  of  the  various  States  and  the 
Commonwealth. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Australian  Government,  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer,  a 
leading  official  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  due  in  Australia  in  July  to  confer 
on  the  financial  and  economic  problems  at  present  facing  the  country.  Sir 
Otto  Niemeyer  brings  two  assistants  with  him,  and  it  is  expected  that  his 
investigations  will  result  in  important  changes  in  the  present  loan  and  banking 
policies  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments,  and  in  a  solution  of  the 
growing  difficulties  of  providing  exchange  to  cover  oversea  remittances. 
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After  a  period  of  idleness  of  over  fifteen  months,  the  Newcastle  coal  mines 
were  reopened  early  in  June.  The  dispute  is  considered  to  have  been  the  most 
costly — both  to  the  miners  and  to  the  country — of  all  industrial  troubles  in  the 
history  of  Australia.  The  loss  in  wages  alone  is  estimated  to  be  over 
£5,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  to  mine  owners.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  a  heavy  expenditure  in  coal  importations,  and  the  national  loss  has  been 
great  at  a  period  when  the  country  could  ill  afford  it.  The  terms  of  settlement 
of  this  protracted  strike  provide  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  for  both 
domestic  and  export  trade,  but  it  will  take  some  considerable  time  for  the 
industry  to  recover  itself,  more  particularly  in  oversea  markets. 

To  assist  in  finding  work  for  the  many  thousands  of  unemployed,  the 
Commonwealth  Government  has  decided  to  place  £1,000,000  on  the  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1,  for  distribution  among  the  various 
States  for  public  works  and  other  methods  of  alleviating  the  position  caused 
by  present  acute  financial  conditions. 

AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — Lower  prices  ruling  this  month  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  Australian  wheat  market,  and  business 
has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  with  few  inquiries  from  oversea.  Freight 
space  for  part  cargoes  is  also  very  difficult  to  obtain,  as  steamers  for  South 
Africa  and — via  ports — to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  few  and  far  between. 

The  total  quantity  of  wheat  shipped  from  Australia  since  the  beginning  of 
the  season  down  to  June  22  is  given  at  30,849,904  bushels,  as  compared  with 
69,709,106  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

To-day's  nominal  price  on  the  basis  of  a  bushel  of  60  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer 
at  principal  ports  is  4s.  5d.  ($1.07). 

Flour. — The  export  of  Australian  flour  has  shown  no  animation  in  recent 
weeks  through  the  lower  wheat  prices  oversea  placing  the  millers  here  outside 
of  competition.  Inquiries  have  been  received  from  Egypt,  but  the  prices  offered 
have  been  much  too  low  for  millers  to  consider,  despite  their  anxiety  to  quit 
their  stocks,  which  are  very  large  at  the  moment. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  up  to  June  22  the  exports  of  Aus- 
tralian flour  are  stated  to  be  248,019  tons,  compared  with  323,318  tons  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  flour  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer  main  Australian  ports  are: — 

f  s.  d. 

Packed  in  sacks  of  140  to  150  pounds  gross   8  12  6  ($41  97) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  of  98  or  101  pounds  gross   8  17  6  (  43  19) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   9    7  6  (  45  62) 

JAPANESE  SALMON  EXPORTERS  FIX  1930  PRICES 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  June  18,  1930. — At  a  conference  held  in  the  office  of  the  Japan- 
Russian  Fishing  Company,  Japanese  exporters  of  pink  canned  salmon  adopted 
a  minimum  price  agreement  applicable  to  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Italy.  The  prices  agreed  upon  are  said  to  be  22  shillings 
per  case  of  48  one-pound  tins  and  28  shillings  per  case  of  96  half-pound  tins, 
including  cost,  insurance  and  freight.  According  to  information  placed  before 
the  meeting,  a  considerable  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  foreign  market 
price  of  canned  salmon,  as  a  case  of  one-pound  tins  is  now  selling  in  the 
vicinity  of  20  shillings  as  against  25  shillings  c.i.f.  a  year  ago.  This  is  put 
down  to  the  higher  value  of  the  yen,  coupled  with  lower  commodity  values 
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in  the  consuming  countries.  Japanese  exporters  of  canned  salmon  to  France 
receive  the  minimum  tariff  preferences,  while  in  other  European  countries, 
particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distribution  conditions  are  not  so  favour- 
able and  strong  competition  is  encountered  from  Pacific  coast  packers.  This 
may  have  necessitated  the  present  marketing  agreement  which  has  every 
appearance  of  dumping.  Five  of  the  principal  distributors  of  canned  salmon 
are  parties  to  the  price  agreement. 

Indications  are  that  the  1930  Japanese  salmon  pack  will  total  around 
1,000,000  cases  as  compared  with  750,000  cases  last  year.  Of  the  total  pack, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  domestic  consumption  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  200,000 
cases,  leaving  the  balance  of  the  pack  for  export  to  foreign  consuming  countries. 
The  largest  part  of  the  pack  will  probably  find  its  way  to  the  markets  of 
Europe. 


JAPAN'S   PRODUCTION   OF  CEREALS 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary,  Tokyo,  writes  under  date 
June  25  that  the  forecast  regarding  this  year's  wheat  crop,  issued  by  the 
Japanese  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicates  a  gain  in  production  for  the  46 
leading  wheat-growing  Prefectures  of  Japan  of  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  over 
last  year's  crop,  and  a  rise  of  a  quarter  of  1  per  cent  over  the  past  five-year 
crop  average  of  30,829,177  bushels.  The  production  of  barley  during  the  current 
year  is  estimated  at  36.376,144  bushels  and  the  rye  output  at  31.625,654  bushels. 
The  former  figures  represent  a  gain  of  0-36  per  cent,  but  the  latter  a  decline  of 
1-12  per  cent  if  compared  with  last  year's  actual  harvest. 


JAPANESE    CRAB-CANNING  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  in  Toyko,  writes  under 
date  June  25  that  with  the  arrival  of  the  "Manei  Maru  No.  3"  at  Otaru, 
Hokkaido,  from  the  fishing  grounds  along  the  western  coast  of  Kamchatka, 
with  2,272  cases  of  crabs,  the  first  results  of  this  year's  canning  activities  were 
received.  Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  conditions  in  the  fishing  areas  have  been 
steadily  improving  since  the  middle  of  June,  and  in  contrast  to  the  previous 
anticipation  of  a  very  much  smaller  pack  this  year  than  during  1929,  indica- 
tions are  that  a  fairly  large  production  is  now  in  sight  for  the  current  year,  and 
comparable  to  last  year's  pack  of  523,384  cases. 


JAPAN'S  IMPORTATIONS  OF  LUMBER  IN  1929 

H.  Sawa,  Office  of  the  Commercial  Secretary 
[Exchange  at  $0.50.    One  yen  equals  50  cents  in  Canadian  currency] 

Tokyo,  June  16,  1930. — Imports  of  lumber  in  1929  were  valued  at  about 
44^  million  dollars,  or  4  per  cent  of  Japan's  total  imports  of  $1,108,120,000, 
according  to  an  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Imports,  compared  with  1928,  declined  by  11 
million  dollars  or  2  per  cent,  ranking  fifth  in  the  trade  of  Japan  instead  of 
fourth  as  in  1928. 

Imports  of  Kwarin,  Tagayasan,  red  sandalwood,  cottonwood  and  Lauan — 
which  are  used  for  special  purposes — amounted  to  $4,000,000,  while  those  of 
pine,  fir,  cedar,  hemlock  and  spruce  were  valued  at  40  million  dollars.  The 
latter  showed  a  decline  of  10J  million  dollars,  or  21  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  imports  of  1928. 
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Pine,  Fir, 
Total      Cedar,  Hemlock, 


Imports  and  Spruce  Others 

1929                                                       $44,413,930  $40,288,016  $4,130,920 

1928                                                         55,504,089  51,040,774  4,463,315 

1927                                                         51,902,566  47,973,430  3,929,136 

1926                                                         52.013.124  47,908,971  4,104,153 

1925                                                         38.390.578  34,970,344  3,420,234 


IMPORTATION  OF  PINE,  FIR,  CEDAR,   HEMLOCK  AND  SPRUCE 

The  imports  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  hemlock  and  spruce  have  shown  increases 
since  1925  and  reached  a  very  high  figure  (1,697,670,000  f.b.m.)  in  1928. 
However,  in  1929  they  fell  to  1,343,049,000  f.b.m.,  a  decrease  of  354,621,000 
f.b.m.  or  20  per  cent  compared  with  1928. 

The  importation  of  lumber  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  733,501,000 
f.b.m.,  but  it  declined  by  123,953,000  f.b.m.  (16-9  per  cent)  in  the  last  half. 
When  compared  with  1928,  the  above-mentioned  figures  show  a  decrease  of 
121  million  f.b.m.  in  the  first  half  and  233  million  f.b.m.  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year. 

The  importation  of  pine,  fir  and  cedar — so-called  American  lumber — 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  1929  amounted  to  1,174,975,000  f.b.m. 
with  a  value  of  $36,047,040,  which  corresponds  to  87.5  per  cent  in  quantity, 
and  to  89.5  per  cent  in  value  of  the  total  lumber  importation  in  1929.  Imports 
from  Asiatic  Russia  totalled  167,206,000  f.b.m.,  and  those  from  China,  Kwan- 
tung  Province  and  other  countries  amounted  to  only  868,000  f.b.m.  or  1  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Total  importations  of  fir  and  cedar  were  (in  1,000  f.b.m.) 
1,343,049  in  1929,  against  1,697,670  in  1928. 

The  importation  of  American  lumber  declined  by  337,206,000  f.b.m.  (22.3 
per  cent),  and  that  from  Asiatic  Russia  by  15,067,000  f.b.m.  (8-3  per  cent). 

1929  1928 

1,000'f.b.m.     Per  Cent  1,000  f.b.m.      Per  Cent 

United  States   1,087,283  81.0  1.394,807  82.2 

Canada   87,692  6.5  117,374  6.9 

In  the  importations  of  pine,  fir  and  cedar,  logs  and  cants  showed  generally 
the  largest  amount,  followed  by  squares,  baby  squares  and  boards.  During 
1929  logs  and  cants  were  42.7  per  cent  of  the  total  importation  of  lumber, 
and  amounted  to  574,009,000  f.b.m.,  showing  a  decrease  of  144,606,000  f.b.m. 
(20  per  cent).  The  importation  of  476,881,000  f.b.m.  for  big  squares  also 
showed  a  fall  of  73,465,000  f.b.m.  (13-3  per  cent),  when  compared  with  the 


same  period  of  1928. 

1929  1928 

Quantity  Percentage  Value  in  Quantity  Percentage    Value  in 

1,000  f.b.m.  %  1,000  f.b.m.  $ 

Cedar  for  pencil                        2,109          0.2  204,273  1,989  0.1  191,003 

Not  exceeding  more  than 

60  mm.  in  thickness.  ..  49,580  3.7  2,023,792  68,933  4.1  2,638,451 
Not  exceeding  more  than 

200  mm.  in  thickness  .  .  240,457  17.9  7,506,964  357,773  21.1  10.560,447 
Exceeding  more  than  200 

mm.  in  thickness  ..   ..       476,894         35.5  14.094,310  550,359  32.4  16.369.663 

Logs  and  cants                        574,009         42.7  16,458,677  718,616  42.3  21,281,210 


Total   1,343,049       100.0       40,288,016       1,697,670       100.0  51,040,774 


Among  the  kinds  of  lumber  imported,  Douglas  fir  amounted  to  665,917,000 
f.b.m.  (49.8  per  cent),  followed  by  hemlock,  totalling  433,620,000  f.b.m.  (23.2 
per  cent) ;  fir,  cedar,  spruce  and  other  woods  make  up  the  balance. 

Spruce,  cedar  and  larch  are  imported  from  China,  Kwangtung  Province, 
and  Asiatic  Russia.    Many  varieties  are  imported  from  North  America. 
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IMPORTATIONS  INTO  THE  CHIEF  PORTS 

Yokohama  was  the  chief  port  of  destination  for  imports  with  506,880,000 
f.b.m.  (37.7  per  cent),  followed  by  Osaka  with  479,160,000  f.b.m.  (35.7  per 
cent),  Nagoya  and  Kobe. 

Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka  imported  more  lumber  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  while  Nagoya  and  other  ports  showed  an  improvement  in  the  second 
half.  The  fluctuation  of  the  importations  of  lumber  into  Yokohama  between 
the  first  half  and  the  second  half  was  remarkable.*  315,720,000  f.b.m.  in  the 
<one  and  191,040,000  f.b.m.  in  the  other— a  decline  of  nearly  40  per  cent. 

The  average  importation  of  lumber  per  month  was  111,920,000  f.b.m.,  a 
decrease  of  29,550,000  f.b.m.  from  the  1928  average.  The  largest  importations 
were  147,000,000  f.b.m.  in  January  and  146,520.000  f.b.m.  in  February;  the 
smallest— 72,600,000  f.b.m.— in  December. 


JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1930 

H.  Sawa,  Office  of  the  Commercial  Secretary 
[Exchange  at  $50.    100  yen  equal  $50  in  Canadian  currency.] 

Tokyo,  June  1,  1930. — Japan's  foreign  trade  for  the  first  quarter  of  1930, 
according  to  a  report  that  has  just  been  published  by  the  Department  of 
Finance,  was  valued  at  (in  Canadian  currency)  $200  million  in  exports,  and  at 
nearly  $263  million  in  imports — a  total  of  $463  million.  Comparison  of  the 
figures  for  this  quarter  with  those  for  the  same  period  of  1929  shows  that  exports 
have  decreased  by  about  $48  million  (19*3  per  cent),  and  imports  by  nearly 
$82  million  (23-7  per  cent).  Excess  of  imports  also  fell  from  $96  million  to 
$62  million — >a  reduction  of  about  35-2  per  cent.  The  percentage  decline  in  the 
total  trade  was  21-9. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Formosa  and  Korea  has  also  decreased,  exports  from 
the  former  being  valued  at  $2,291,000 — a  decline  of  12-9  per  cent;  and  from 
Korea  at  $2,964,000 — a  decline  of  26-5  per  cent.  Imports  from  the  former 
were  valued  at  $7,242,000 — a  decline  of  23-8  per  cent;  and  from  the  latter 
at  $12,710,000 — a  decline  of  8-8  per  cent.  If  to  these  figures  are  added  those 
of  Japan  proper,  which  includes  Saghalien,  Japan's  total  exports  amount  to 
$205  million,  and  imports  to  about  $283  million,  aggregating  $488  million  in  all. 

These  figures  show,  when  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1929,  a  decrease 
of  $49  million  (19-3  per  cent)  in  exports,  and  of  $85  million  (23-2  per  cent) 
in  imports.   The  excess  of  imports  fell  by  $36  million  (31-8  per  cent). 

The  cause  of  the  decline  in  exports  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  restoration 
of  the  exchange  rate  to  par  after  the  release  of  the  gold  embargo;  to  a  heavy 
fall  in  the  quotation  of  silver  in  China;  to  the  depression  in  the  foreign  markets, 
especially  the  inactive  raw  silk  market  in  the  United  States;  and  to  the 
reduction  of  prices  for  exports -owing  to  the  fall  of  commodity  prices.  The 
chief  decrease  in  imports  was  due  largely  to  a  decline  in  imports  of  rice  and 
paddy,  wheat,  raw  cotton,  wool  and  lumber. 

Among  the  chief  exports,  those  showing  an  increase  were  fish  and  vegetable 
oils,  iron,  paper  and  coal;  those  showing  a  decline  were  raw  silk,  wheat  flour, 
cotton  and  silk  tissues,  beans,  cotton  yarn,  hats,  potteries  and  camphor. 

The  exceptional  fall  in  silver  quotations,  and  a  big  stock  of  foreign  goods 
in  China  caused  a  remarkable  decline  in  exports  of  wheat  flour  to  China  and 
Kwantung  Province  amounting  to  $4,288,000. 

The  chief  exports,  amounting  to  more  than  one  million  dollars,  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1930  in  comparison  with  the  same  quarter  of  1929  are  as 
follows: — 
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1930  1929 

In  $1,000  In  $1,000 

Raw  silk   55,204  87,709 

Cotton  tissues   44,447  47,391 

Silk  tissues   14,963  17.488 

Knitted  goods   4,475  4,206 

Refined  sugar   3,681  3,659 

Papers   3,621  3,125 

Potteries   3.248  4.070 

Coal   3,034  2.555 

Copper   2.758  285 

Aquatic  products   2,256  2.211 

Cotton  yarn   2.229  3.443 

Fish  oil   2.209  482 

Vegetable  oil   1.812  577 


1930 

1929 

In  $1,000 

In  $1,000 

Canned  and  bottled  goods 

1,777 

1,649 

Toys  

1,605 

1,443 

1,600 

1,857 

Hats  

1,598 

2,538 

Glass  and  glass  mfrs.  .  . 

1.552 

1,630 

Iron  

1.491 

577 

Iron  manufactures  .  . 

1.423 

1,526 

Machineries  and  parts  .  . 

1.385 

1,435 

Wheat  flour  

1,301 

5,512 

1,239 

1,083 

Beans  and  peas   

1,160 

2,509 

Waste  and  floss  silk  and 

dupion  

1,106 

1,541 

IMPORTS 

It  had  been  expected  that  by  the  lifting  of  the  gold  embargo  the  import 
trade  would  take  a  more  favourable  turn,  but  there  is  a  slight  general  depression 
in  Japanese  industry. 

In  imports  of  items  representing  more  than  $1,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,543,000  was  shown  under  oil-cakes.  The  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
importers  of  fertilizers  did  not  buy  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  account  of  the 
unsettled  price  condition,  but  increased  their  purchases  of  oil  cakes  from  Kwan- 
tung Province  by  nearly  $3,000,000;  purchases  from  China,  on  the  other  hand, 
declined  by  $1,390,000.  There  was  an  increase  in  imports  of  rice  from  Siam, 
amounting  to  $459,000,  caustic  soda  and  soda-ash  improved  by  $319,000,  phos- 
phorite by  $473,000,  wheat  bran  by  $386,000,  and  ores  by  $337,000. 

Remarkable  decreases  were  shown  under  wheat,  beans,  India-rubber,  gutta 
percha,  nitrate  of  soda,  raw  cotton,  other  vegetable  fibres,  wool,  woollen  yarn 
and  tissues,  pig  and  other  iron,  automobiles  and  parts,  and  lumber.  There 
were  no  importations  of  wheat  from  Kwantung  Province  this  quarter,  though 
exports  from  this  province  amounted  to  $654,000  during  the  last  period.  The 
decrease  of  $7,652,000  in  imports  of  this  commodity  was  due  chiefly  to  a  decline 
of  exports  from  Canada  and  Australia,  amounting  to  $5,952,000  from  Canada 
and  to  $2,598,000  from  Australia,  while  those  from  the  United  States  increased 
to  $3,547,000  from  $1,903,000.  Imports  of  lumber  declined  by  $8,830,000.  The 
shrinkage  from  the  United  States  was  $8,040,000;  from  Canada,  $2,760,000;  and 
from  Asiatic  Russia,  $293,000.  . 

The  principal  imports  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  1929  were  as 
under: — 


Oil  cake  

Other    iron,    except  pi 

iron  

Machinery  and  parts.  . 

Wool  

Beans  and  peas  

Wheat  

Lumber  

Sulphate  of  ammonia  . 

Coal  

Mineral  oil  

Oil-yielding  materials  . 

Sugar   3.355 

Puce  and  paddy  . .  . 


1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

In  $1,000 

In  $1,000 

In  $1,000 

In  $1,000 

85,041 

107,380 

2,606 

2,289 

14,828 

13,285 

India   rubber   and  gutta 

2.482 

4.387 

13,761 

16.421 

Automobiles  and  parts.  . 

2.439 

3.424 

12.628 

13.236 

Woollen  tissues  

2.426 

3.903 

10.815 

19,918 

Other  vegetable  fibres  .  . 

2.394 

3.629 

10,260 

14,167 

2.095 

4.225 

6,410 

14,062 

Phosphorite  

1.940 

1.467 

5.554 

14,384 

Wheat  bran  

1.681 

1.295 

5,447 

5.534 

Aluminium  

1.665 

1.706 

5,210 

5.354 

Pulp  

1.633 

1.940 

4,848 

5,644 

Lead  

1.604 

2.072 

3,441 

4.140 

Soda  ash  and  caustic  soda 

1.453 

1.133 

3,355 

4.236 

Hid°s  and  skins  

1,224 

1 .594 

3,275 

2,815 

1,175 

1,044 

EXPORTS   BY  COUNTRIES 


The  decrease  in  exports  to  Kwantung  Province  was  under  wheat  flour, 
cotton  tissues,  refined  sugar,  etc.  Exports  to  British  India  decreased  by 
$3,985,000,  owing  to  a  fall  in  the  export  price  for  cotton  tissues  and  also  to  a 
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decline  in  cotton  yarn.  In  the  case  of  France,  the  fall  was  chiefly  in  raw  silk 
and  silk  tissues;  in  that  of  Great  Britain  in  beans  and  other  foodstuffs;  and  the 
increase  to  Holland  was  due  largely  to  an  increase  in  shipments  of  fish  oil. 

The  fall  of  $37,070,000  to  North  America  was  attributed  mainly  to  a 
shrinkage  in  trade  with  the  United  States,  which  amounted  to  $35,491,000 
owing  to  reduced  exports  of  raw  silk,  silk  tissues,  and  beans.  Exports  to  Canada 
declined  by  $1,028,000.  A  reduction  in  cotton  tissues  to  Egypt  and  in  silk  tissues 
to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  account  for  the  fall  to  Africa,  and  a  higher  tariff  on 
silk  goods  for  the  shrinkage  to  Australia. 


IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  decrease  of  imports  from  China  was  due  largely  to  raw  cotton  and 
other  vegetable  fibres,  oil  cakes,  and  beans;  from  Kwantung  Province,  to  wheat 
and  beans;  from  British  India,  to  oil-yielding  materials,  raw  cotton  and  pig  iron; 
from  Strait  Settlements,  to  india-rubber,  gutta-percha  and  tin;  from  Dutch 
India,  to  sugar  and  mineral  oil;  from  Philippine  Islands,  to  other  vegetable 
fibres.  An  increase  from  Siam  was  owing  to  rice  and  paddy.  The  reduction  in 
imports  from  Great  Britain  was  due  to  lessened  imports  of  woollen  tissues  and 
iron;  from  France,  automobiles  and  parts,  rails  and  synthetic  colours;  from 
Germany,  synthetic  colours,  woollen  yarn,  other  iron,  and  machinery;  from 
Belgium,  iron;  from  Switzerland,  cotton  tissues,  and  machinery.  Reductions  in 
raw  cotton,  aluminum,  automobiles  and  parts,  machinery,  and  lumber  account 
for  the  decline  from  the  United  States.  Wheat  accounted  for  the  fall  from 
Canada  of  $6,803,000.  Chile's  decline  of  $2,150,000  was  caused  by  the  decrease 
in  exports  of  nitrate  of  soda.  A  reduction  of  $924,000  from  Egypt  was  attributed 
chiefly  to  raw  cotton.  Imports  from  Australia  were  down  by  $11,481,000,  of 
which  $8,927,000  was  under  wool  and  $2,598,000  under  wheat. 

The  countries  of  origin  in  foreign  trade  which  amount  to  more  than  one 
million  dollars  for  the  first  quarter  of  1930  are  as  follows  in  comparison  with 
the  same  period  of  1929: — 


Exports 


Asia  

China  

Kwantung  Province  . . 

Hongkong   

British  India  

Strait  Settlements.  .. 

Dutch  India  

Philippine  Islands..  .. 

Asiatic  Russia  

Siam  

Europe  

Great  Britain  

France   

Germany  

Holland  

North  America  

United  States  

Canada   

South  America  

Africa  

Egypt  

Cape  Colony  and  Natal 

Eastern  Africa  

Australia  


Imports 


1930 

1929 

:n  $1,000 

In  $1,000 

99.776 

107,544 

38,042 

37,789 

12,065 

18.033 

7,262 

6,809 

23,956 

24,091 

3,439 

2,519 

6,739 

10.724 

4.145 

4,104 

1,044 

925 

1,489 

619 

14,930 

16.805 

6.631 

7,248 

2,889 

5,428 

1,392 

1,763 

1,526 

525 

71,876 

108,946 

69.353 

104.845 

2.461 

3,489 

1.934 

2.311 

6,225 

7,761 

3,137 

4.275 

1,200 

1.274 

1,479 

1.930 

3,021 

3,948 

1930 
In  $1,000 

Asia   104,797 

China   21,936 

Kwantung  Province  . .  27,684 

British  India   36.871 

Strait  Settlements. .  ..  3,757 

Dutch  India   7.389 

French  Indo-China.  ..  1.284 
Philippine  Islands..  ..  1.662 
Siam   3116 

Europe   43.354 

Great  Britain   14,933 

France   2,764 

Germany   16,538 

Belgium   1,428 

Switzerland   1,906 

Sweden   1.224 

Denmark   1.252 

North  America   92.189 


United  States 

Canada  . . 
South  America, 

Chili  

Africa  

Egypt . 


.  ..  85,733 

.  ..  6.455 

.  ..  1.263 

.  ..  771 

.  ..  5,171 

....  3.785 

Australia   13,464 


1929 
In  $1,000 
121.803 
26,784 
28,209 
43,689 
4.948 
10.891 
1.100 
2,524 
2.574 
56.991 
20.187 
3.566 
22.281 
2.256 
•2.742 
1.347 
128 
128.853 
115.475 
13.349 
3.207 
2.921 
5.909 
4.709 
24,945 


TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Trade  between  Japan  and  Canada  for  the  first  quarter  of  1930  showed  a 
decline  both  in  exports  and  imports  when  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1929.   Exports  decreased  by  $1,028,000  and  imports  by  $6,894,000. 
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Exports  of  rice,  beans,  raw  silk,  silk  tissues,  silk  handkerchiefs,  buttons, 
and  potteries  fell  away,  while  those  of  tea,  menthol  crystals,  brushes,  lamps, 
and  toys  increased.  In  imports  wheat,  lead,  automobiles  and  parts,  machinery, 
and  lumber  decreased,  but  pulp  and  zinc  increased.  A  big  decline  in  exports 
was  shown  under  silk  tissues,  which  fell  to  $834,000  from  $1,650,000.  Imports 
of  wheat  declined  by  $5,952,000,  and  of  lead  by  $572,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
imports  of  pulp  increased  by  $344,000. 

The  principal  exports  and  imports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1930  in  com- 
parison with  1929  are  as  under: — 


Exports 


Imports 


1930 

1929 

$  834,182 

$1,650,669 

560,278 

610,238 

166,077 

170,651 

66,393 

75,006 

Tea  

62,852 

41,316 

Toys  

60,851 

43,241 

59.942 

87,898 

24,530 

33,332 

Brushes  

18,802 

17,088 

13,765 

11.304 

Menthol  crystals..  . 

13.582 

7,204 

Silk  handkerchiefs  .  . 

11,390 

19,428 

1930 

Wheat  $2,292,308 

Pulp   1,001,492 

Lumber   764,541 

Lead   675,689 

Zinc   279,799 

Automobiles  and  parts  32,011 
Machinery   17,429 


1929 
58,244,652 
697,549 
1,040,843 
1,247,522 
240,711 
78,079 
20,817 


PAPER   MARKET   IN  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  June  2,  1930. — The  paper  market  in  China  is  at  present  difficult 
for  foreign  shippers,  particularly  in  those  categories  which  in  normal  times 
provide  a  large  and  steady  market  to  Scandinavian,  Japanese,  and  North 
American  sources  of  supply. 

In  common  with  other  commodities,  the  paper  market  is  at  present  extremely 
depressed,  due  primarily  to  the  following  three  factors: — 

(7)  The  steadily  falling  rate  of  exchange,  which  has  shown  a  drop  of 
approximately  35  per  cent  in  the  past  six  months. 

(2)  Heavy  stocks  in  Shanghai  and  the  main  treaty  ports.  (These  in  normal 
times  would  be  readily  absorbed  in  the  interior.) 

(3)  The  continuance  of  unsettled  political  conditions  in  both  Central  and 
North  China. 

Competition  from  abroad  by  the  less  stable  firms  is  gradually  being  elim- 
inated as  a  result  of  the  uncertain  market,  and  the  field  is  being  left  to  the 
well-established  concerns  who  intend  to  see  through  the  period  of  low  prices  and 
unsettled  conditions  in  view  of  the  future  possibilities  of  the  market. 

The  paper  business  is  being  handled  more  and  more  by  strong  Chinese 
firms  with  close  foreign  connections.  The  largest  buyers  in  Shanghai,  outside 
the  large  foreign  tobacco  companies,  are  a  Chinese  group  comprising  several 
prominent  paper  dealers  who  originally  dealt  independently  with  separate  foreign 
houses — a  natural  development  in  this  territory.  A  typical  example  of  their 
buying  power  is  a  recent  purchase  of  700  tons  of  China  cap  at  a  price  of  at 
least  £1  per  ton  under  Scandinavian  convention  rates.  The  overhead  expenses 
of  such  a  firm  are  small  compared  with  those  of  outside  firms  with  large  foreign 
staffs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  will  eventually 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  groups  and  amalgamations  of  this  nature. 

A  few  notes  on  the  chief  papers,  in  which  Canadian  firms  are  in  a  position 
to  compete,  follow.  In  the  paper  trade  in  China  the  ton  is  invariably  the  long 
ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  the  ream  is  usually  one  of  500  sheets. 

11162—2 
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White  China  Cap. — The  size  is  25  by  44  inches,  16^  pounds.  In  Shanghai 
alone  in  normal  times  20,000  tons  are  imported  annually — a  considerable  part 
of  the  distribution  being  for  the  larger  centres  in  the  Yangtze  valley.  Prices  are 
based  on  the  Scandinavian  convention  (£21  7s.  6d.  c.i.f.  Shanghai).  There  are 
indications,  however,  that  Czechoslovakia!!  mills  are  operating  independently 
of  Scandinavia,  and  are  doing  a  fair  business  at  a  somewhat  lower  price  than 
that  quoted  by  Scandinavian  mills. 

Coloured  Cap. — Scandinavian  convention  prices  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  £21  12s.  6d.  c.i.f.  Shanghai  for  yellow  cap,  and  £23  2s.  6d.  for  other  colours. 
Competition  from  Japan,  which  was  extremely  strong  in  1929,  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  much  in  evidence  now  and  there  is  an  undoubted  shortage  of  supplies. 
Recently  orders  have  been  steadily  placed  at  Scandinavian  convention  prices 
for  both  white  and  coloured  cap,  but  the  amounts  are  greatly  below  normal  for 
this  time  of  the  year. 

Newsprint  (in  reels)  50  Grammes. — Competition  is  extremely  keen  in  this 
classification,  particularly  since  the  entry  of  Canadian  newsprint  in  1929.  The 
Scandinavian  product  is  offering  at  £13  to  £13  10s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  Shanghai.  A 
fair  volume  has  been  recently  placed  at  this  price.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
Continental  newsprint  is  barrel-packed  and  generally  whiter  in  colour  than 
the  Canadian  or  American  standard  quality,  inquiries  for  the  Canadian  product 
continue  to  increase  and  prices  are  competitive.  Canada's  comparative  proxi- 
mity to  the  market  is  an  important  sales  factor,  particularly  during  disturbed 
periods  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  keep  stocks  low.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Canadian  newsprint  is  now  definitely  established  in  this  market  and  the  volume 
of  sales  should  steadily  increase. 

Newsprint,  39  Grammes. — The  use  of  this  light-weight  newsprint  is  wide- 
spread in  China:  requirements  under  normal  conditions  are  estimated  at  from 
20,000  to  30,000  tons  per  annum.  Canadian  mills  who  are  prepared  to  install 
the  necessary  machines  for  manufacturing  this  grade  of  paper  should  find  an 
immediate  and  rapidly  growing  market  in  China.  The  United  States  compete 
successfully  against  Continental  sources  of  supply.  Canadian  West  Coast  firms 
at  least  should  be  able  to  offer  similar  competition  to  that  now  offered  by  them 
in  50-gramme  news. 

Kraft. — There  is  a  steady  and  growing  demand  in  this  class  of  paper,  and 
Canadian  sales  have  shown  a  steady  increase  since  its  introduction  in  1929. 
Importers  comment  favourably  on  its  quality  and  texture.  Light-weight  Scan- 
dinavian kraft  is  selling  at  approximately  £18  5s.  to  £18  10s.  per  ton,  50  per 
cent  being  estimated  at  light  weight — viz.  36  x  47  inches,  8  pounds — the  balance 
being  of  heavy  weight.    Samples  of  this  type  of  kraft  are  available. 

Duplex  Board. — This  classification  is  in  heavy  demand  in  China,  chiefly 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarette  boxes,  and  in  volume  ranks  next  to  news- 
print and  China  cap.  Contracts  are  placed  for  amounts  as  high  as  2,000 
tons  at  a  time. 

Duplex  woodfree  board,  250  grammes  per  square  metre,  is  quoted  at  from 
£18  15s.  to  £19  per  ton,  and  duplex  board  -containing  wood,  250  grammes  per 
square  metre,  at  approximately  £16  17s.  6d.  to  £17  per  ton. 

The  size  usually  in  demand  is  31  x  43  inches,  and  the  grain  is  preferred 
running  the  long  way  of  the  sheet. 

Samples  of  this  board  have  been  supplied  from  time  to  time  to  Canadian 
paper  interests.  Further  particulars  and  samples  will  be  sent  to  mills  on 
request. 

Woodfree  Printing  and  Half-Woodfree  Printing  Paper. — This  classification 
is  in  steady  and  increasing  demand  by  the  large  distributors.  Orders  are 
placed  for  from  50  to  100  tons  at  a  time.  Norwegian  printing  is  in  chief  demand 
at  the  present  time,  one  Norwegian  firm  alone  having  an  annual  turnover  of 
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approximately  £750,000.  It  is  customary  for  dealers  to  ask  for  10  per  cent 
light  weight  and  90  per  cent  heavier  weight  in  certain  grades.  The  whitest  is 
preferred. 

Unglazed  printing,  first  quality,  usually  sells  under  90  per  cent,  31  x  43 
inches,  54  pounds;  10  per  cent,  31  x  43  inches,  64  pounds.  Price  is  approxi- 
mately £26  per  long  ton. 

Unglazed  printing,  second  quality,  also  sells  in  size  31  x  43  inches,  46 
pounds.    The  Shanghai  price  is  approximately  £21  10s. 

Glazed  Simili  also  has  a  steady  and  profitable  demand,  and  is  usually 
ordered  in  size  31  x  43  inches,  10  per  cent,  33  pounds  and  90  per  cent,  90  pounds 
up  to  225  pounds.    The  market  price  is  approximately  £29  per  ton,  Shanghai. 

Glazed  woodfree  printing,  particularly  Norwegian  first  and  second  qualities, 
is  probably  the  largest  import  in  this  classification,  and  with  competitive 
prices  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  an  annual  turnover  of  from  1,000  to 
2.000  tons.  Specifications  are  usually  as  follows: — 124  per  cent,  31  x  43  inches, 
43  pounds;  12J  per  cent,  31  x  43  inches,  47  pounds;  75  per  cent,  31  x  43  inches, 
55  pounds  to  115  pounds.  The  Chinese  dealer  lays  great  emphasis  on  colour, 
zinc  and  glazing.  C.i.f.  prices  are  approximately  £27  per  ton  for  first  quality 
and  £26  15s.  for  second  quality. 

Glazed  half -woodfree  printing  continues  in  steady  demand,  and  with  com- 
petitive prices  orders  can  be  obtained  from  50  to  100  tons  at  a  time.  The 
following  are  the  principal  specifications:  10  per  cent,  31  x  43  inches,  43  pounds; 
30  per  cent,  31  x  43  inches,  47  pounds;  60  per  cent,  31  by  43  inches,  55  to  95 
pounds.    The  ruling  price  is  £23  10s.  per  ton. 

Drawing  Cartridge. — There  is  a  limited  though  growing  demand  for  this 
classification,  with  orders  of  from  20  to  25  tons  at  a  time.  The  usual  specifica- 
tions are  10  per  cent,  23  x  30  inches,  45  pounds;  90  per  cent,  23  x  30  inches,  55 
pounds  to  95  pounds.  The  size  may  vary  from  31  x  43  inches,  to  32  x  43  inches, 
or  33  x  43  inches,  though  the  first-named  is  in  chief  demand. 

Bond  Papers. — Though  the  demand  for  bond  papers  has  not  reached  large 
dimensions,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  required  by  both  foreign 
and  Chinese  business  houses.  American  bonds  predominate.  The  usual  type 
sells  at  approximately  £33  per  ton  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  with  watermark  either  regular, 
irregular,  or  rubber-watermarked.  The  sizes  are  limited  to  22  x  34  inches,  33 
pounds,  and  23  x  34  inches,  40  pounds. 

Some  cheaper  bond  papers,  also  from  American  sources,  have  been  offered 
on  the  market  at  a  price  of  6^  to  7  gold  cents  per  pound;  this  is  in  fair  demand 
among  Chinese  stationery  distributors. 

Generally  speaking,  the  demand  for  paper  of  all  kinds  is  steadily  increasing 
in  China.  Canadian  manufacturers  should  give  serious  consideration  to  develop- 
ment in  this  territory,  which  will  undoubtedly  provide  a  most  important  market 
within  a  measurable  time.  The  development  of  paper  mills  for  domestic  manu- 
facture has  been  extremely  slow,  and  those  that  are  established  tend  to  special- 
ize in  certain  Chinese  requirements  and  do  not  compete  to  any  extent  with 
imports. 

This  office  will  be  glad  at  all  times  to  supply  more  detailed  data  regarding 
any  of  the  above  classifications  which  may  be  desired  by  interested  Canadian 
mills. 

NEW  ADDRESS  OF  ATHENS  OFFICE 

Canadian  exporters  are  requested  to  note  that  as  from  August  15  the 
address  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  Greece,  will  be  1, 
Corai  Street,  instead  of  8,  Metropole  Street  as  heretofore. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  INDIA  IN  APRIL 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[At  par  value  of  exchange  one  rupee  is  equa'l  to  36  cents  in  Canadian  currency.] 

Calcutta,  May  30,  1930. — The  trade  returns  for  British  India  for  the  month 
of  April,  1930,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month,  showed  decreases  in  the 
values  of  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports.  The  imports  of  private  merchandise 
totalled  Rs.181, 000,000  ($65,160,000),  a  decrease  of  Rs.27,800,000  ($10,008,000) 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  month.  The  value  of  exports  of  Indian  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  fell  by  Rs.33,800,000  ($12,168,000)  from  Rs.274,- 
300,000  ($98,747,000)  in  March,  1930,  to  Rs.240,500,000  ($86,580,000)  in  the 
month  under  report.  Re-exports  also  decreased  by  Rs. 1,000,000  ($360,000)  to 
Rs.5,300,000  ($1,908,000).  The  comparison  of  the  trade  figures  for  April,  1930, 
with  those  for  the  preceding  month  and  the  corresponding  month  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  is  set  forth  below: — 

Month  of  April,  1930  Month  of  March,  1930 

Imports                    Rs.  181,000,000        ($65,160,000)  Rs.  208,800,000  ($75,168,000) 

Exports                          240,500,000        (  86.580,000)  274,300,000        (  98,748,000) 

Re-exports                         5,300,000        (    1,908,000)  6,300,000        (  2,268,000) 

Percentage  decreases  in  April,  as  compared  with  the  previous  month,  were: 
imports,  13-3;  exports,  12-3;  re-exports,  16;  and  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding month  of  the  previous  year  they  were:  imports,  26-2;  exports, 
12-1;  and  re-exports,  27-4. 

Treasure  on  private  account,  including  currency  notes,  showed  a  net 
import  of  Rs.29,100,000  ($10,476,000)  in  April,  1930,  as  against  Rs.22,200,000 
($7,992,000)  in  the  preceding  month  and  Rs.26,800,000  ($9,648,000)  in  April, 
1929. 

Measured  by  the  statistics  of  merchandise  and  treasure,  the  total  visible 
balance  of  trade  in  April,  1930,  was  Rs.36,600,000  ($13,176,000)  in  favour  of 
India,  as  compared  with  Rs.52,800,000  ($19,004,000)  in  March,  1930,  and 
Rs.10,300,000  ($3,708,000)  in  April,  1929.  The  balance  of  remittances  of 
funds  in  April,  1930,  was  minus  Rs.36,500,000  ($13,140,000). 

CHANGES  IN  IMPORTS 

As  compared  with  April,  1929,  the  imports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco 
fell  by  Rs.17,800,000  ($6,408,000)  to  Rs.24,200,000  ($8,712,000),  of  raw 
materials  by  Rs.4,800,000  ($1,728,000)  to  Rs.18,000,000  ($6,480,000),  and 
of  manufactured  articles  by  Rs.41,500,000  ($14,940,000)  to  Rs.135,300,000 
($48,708,000).  The  decrease  under  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  is  attributable 
chiefly  to  a  falling  off  in  arrivals  of  wheat,  from  92,000  tons  valued  at  Rs.12,- 
800,000  ($4,508,000)  to  6,000  tons  valued  at  Rs.900,000  ($324,000),  and  of 
sugar,  which  showed  a  decrease  of  12,000  tons  in  quantity  and  of  Rs.6,000,000 
($2  160,000)  in  value.  There  was,  however,  an  increase  in  the  imports  of 
wheat  flour  of  about  11,000  tons  in  quantity  and  of  Rs.l, 300,000  ($468,000) 
in  value  Under  raw  materials  the  imports  of  batching  oils  showed  a  decrease 
of  nearly  12,000,000  gallons,  the  value  falling  from  Rs.1,700,000  ($612,000) 
to  Rs.900,000  ($324,000).  The  imports  of  cotton  raw  and  wool  raw  fell  from 
3,900  tons  to  3,500  tons  and  2,200,000  pounds  to  700,000  pounds  in  quantity 
and  in  value  from  Rs.5,700,000  ($2,052,000)  to  Rs.4,400,000  ($1,584,000) 
and  Rs.1,700,000  ($612,000)  to  Rs.500,000  ($180,000)  respectively.  The 
imports  of  kerosene  oil  remained  practically  stationary  at  6,000,000  gallons 
valued  at  <Rs.3,50O,00O  ($1,260,000).  Under  manufactured  articles  cottonj 
yarn  and  manufactures  decreased  by  Rs.21, 900,000  ($7,884,000).  Imports  of 
twist  and  yarn  declined  from  5,000,000  pounds  valued  at  Rs.7,000,000  ($2,- 
520,000)  to  3,000,000  pounds  valued  at  Rs.3,300,000  ($1,188,000).  The  total 
yardage  of  cotton  piece  goods  imported  also  contracted  from  215,000,000  to 
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165,000,000,  and  the  value  from  Rs.57,700,000  ($20,772,000)  to  Rs.39,700,000 
($14,290,000).  Grey,  white,  and  coloured  goods  fell  off  bv  27,000,000,  12,- 
000,000,  and  9,000,000  vards  in  quantity  and  by  Rs.8,400,000  ($3,024,000), 
Rs.4,700,000  ($1,692,000).  and  Rs.  4,400,000  ($1,584,000)  in  value  respec- 
tively. 

Under  iron  and  steel  there  was  a  decrease  of  Rs.4,900,000  ($1,764,000), 
of  which  sheets  and  plates  accounted  for  Rs.2,900,000  ($1,044,000).  The  other 
noticeable  decreases  were  under  motor  cars  and  motor  omnibuses  minus  Rs.3,- 
900,000  ($1,404,000),  and  silk  piecegoods  minus  Rs.1,000,000  ($360,000) ,  while 
there  was  an  increase  of  Rs. 1,200.000  ($432,000)  under  aniline  dyes. 

VARIATION  IN  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  in  April,  1930,  compared  with  April, 
1929,  increased  by  Rs.12,000,000  ($4,320,000)  to  Rs.65,500,000  ($23,580,000), 
due  mainly  to  larger  shipments  of  rice  and  coffee.  The  quantity  of  rice 
exported  increased  from  261,000  tons  to  403,000  tons,  and  the  value  from  Rs.36,- 
300,000  ($13,068,000)  to  Rs.49,700,000  ($17,892,000) ;  coffee  showed  an  increase 
of  42,000  cwt.  in  quantity  and  of  Rs.2,900,000  ($1,044,000)  in  value.  Tea  also 
showed  an  increase  of  1,500,000  pounds  in  quantity,  with  a  small  increase  in 
value.  There  was,  however,  a  drop  of  Rs. 1,700 ,000  ($612,000)  under  pepper. 
Raw  materials  and  produce  exported  decreased  by  Rs.28,900,000  ($10,404,000) 
to  Rs.l  19,500,000  ($43,020,000).  Under  this  group  the  most  noticeable  decreases 
were  under  raw  cotton  and  raw  jute.  Shipments  of  raw  cotton,  although  record- 
ing an  increase  of  7,000  tons  in  quantity,  fell  in  value  by  Rs. 5,400 ,000  ($1,- 
944,000)  to  Rs.62,000,000  ($22;320,000) .  Of  the  total  shipments  of  76,000  tons, 
Japan  took  29,000  tons,  or  38  per  cent;  China,  11,000  tons;  Germany,  7,000 
tons;  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  6,000'  tons  each;  and  France, 
5,000  tons.  Raw  jute  fell  off  from  50,000  tons  to  43,000  tons  in  quantity,  the 
corresponding  decrease  in  value  being  from  Rs.19,000,000  ($6,840,000)  to  Rs.12,- 
300,000  ($4,428,000).  Oilseeds  showed  a  decline  of  Rs.3,900,000  ($1,404,000), 
there  being  a  decrease  of  Rs.5,400,000  ($1,944,000)  under  groundnuts  and  of 
Rs.l, 200,000  ($432,000)  under  cotton  seeds.  Linseed,  however,  showed  an 
increase  of  Rs.3,600,000  ($1,296,000).  Exports  of  raw  hides  fell  by  Rs.1,600,- 
000  ($576,000),  of  lac  by  Rs,3,600,000  ($1,296,000),  and  of  raw  wool  by  Rs.3,- 
700,000  ($1,332,000).  Manufactured  goods  declined  by  Rs.16,900,000  ($6,084,- 
000)  to  Rs.53,100,000  ($19,116,000),  owing  partly  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  jute 
manufactures,  and  partly  to  reduced  shipments  of  cotton  yarn  and  manufac- 
tures. The  number  of  jute  bags  shipped  rose  from  34,000,000  in  April,  1929, 
to  41,000,000  in  April,  1930,  while  the  value  decreased  from  Rs.15,500,000  ($5,- 
580,000)  to  Rs.13,900,000  ($5, 004 ,000).  The  yardage  of  gunny  cloth  exported 
fell  from  118,000,000  to  95,000,000,  and  the  value  shrank  from  Rs.23,600,000 
($8,496,000)  to  Rs.13,600,000  ($4,896,000).  Exports  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn 
declined  from  Rs.2,300.000  ($828,000)  to  Rs.1,400,000  ($504,000),  and  of  piece 
goods  from  Rs.4,300,000  ($1,548,000)  to  Rs.2,700,000  ($972,000). 

TRADE  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  imports  fell  from  46  per  cent  in  April, 
1929,  to  45  per  cent  in  April,  1930,  while  her  share  in  exports  rose  from  16  per 
cent  to  17  per  cent.  The  shares  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  in 
April,  1930,  were  7,  10,  and  7  per  cent  respectively  under  imports,  and  7,  12, 
and  8  per  cent  respectively  under  exports. 

MOVEMENT  OF  SHIPPING 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  into  British  India  and  cleared  outwards 
with  cargoes  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  during  the 
month  of  April,  1930,  amounted  respectively  to  688,000  and  773,000  as  against 
823,000  ^nd  783,000  in  March,  1930,  and  748,000  and  816,000  a  year  ago. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN   BRITISH   MALAYA,  1929 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  currency  is  given  in  Straits  dollars.    One  Straits  dollar  equals 

56  cents  Canadian  ] 

Batavia,  May  15,  1930. — There  was  no  improvement  in  the  economic  con- 
dition of  British  Malaya  during  1929.  The  year  opened  with  improved  rubber 
prices  and  confidence  was  created  in  all  branches  of  business.  Importers  made 
heavy  purchases,  especially  in  textiles  and  automotive  lines.  Prices  for  rubber, 
tin,  and  the  other  staple  products  of  the  country  declined,  however,  and  busi- 
ness activity  slowed  up  materially.  The  contraction  was  accompanied  by  many 
failures  among  the  bazaar  dealers. 

At  the  two  big  buying  seasons — namely  the  Chinese  and  Mohammedan 
New  Years — turnover  of  stocks  was  not  as  great  as  had  been  anticipated.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  year  business  continued  weak  and  during  the  last  quarter 
declined  sharply. 

CREDIT  SITUATION 

Credit  had  to  be  restricted  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  import 
market.  Exchange  rates  throughout  the  year  showed  a  tendency  to  sag  and 
collections  were  slow,  but  money  was  not  unusually  tight.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable deflation  of  the  currency  in  circulation.  The  gross  circulation  at 
December  31,  1928,  amounted  to  $115,636,274,  and  at  December  31,  1929,  to 
$104,159,136. 

SHIPPING 

Malayan  ports  were  well  supplied  with  shipping  space  during  the  year. 
A  direct  service  from  San  Francisco  to  Singapore  by  the  Dollar  Line  was 
inaugurated,  and  the  Lloyd  Royal  Beige  of  Antwerp  was  added  to  the  fifty 
lines  of  steamers  that  make  Singapore  a  regular  port  of  call. 

Exports 

Exports  of  merchandise  from  Malaya  during  1929  were  valued  (in 
thousands  of  Straits  dollars)  at  $925,880  against  $847,014  in  1928.  Approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  value  of 
rubber  shipments,  despite  falling  prices.  Whereas  the  first  five  commodities 
listed  below  show  increases  in  quantity  of  export,  only  rubber,  pineapples, 
tapioca,  and  arecanuts  showT  any  increase  in  value.  As  further  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  prices  have  fallen,  it  is  significant  to  note  that,  despite  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  quantities  of  export  of  tin  and  copra,  the  value  shows  a 
decrease. 

The  total  exports  of  Malaya's  twelve  leading  commodities  for  1928  and 
1929  are  as  follows: — 


Quantity 

Value  in 

Commodity 

Tons 

(Straits  Dollars) 

 1929 

577,202 

432,643.961 

1928 

408.G93 

329,789,670 

 1929 

102,024 

182,129,358 

1928 

99,052 

191.278,807 

 1929 

198,638 

32.924,620 

1928 

182,854 

34,165.425 

 1929 

58,692 

9.233,732 

1928 

46.400 

8.421.230 

32,398 

3,853.054 

1928 

28,233 

3.834,393 

 1929 

72,118 

14,411,459 

1928 

69.303 

12.196.258 

54,690 

13.990,398 

1928 

57,521 

14,458.298 
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exports — Concluded 

Quantity  Value  in 
Commodity                                              Tons        (Straits  Dollars) 

Rice  1929  230,317  27,549,609 

1928  276.581  32,304,089 

Pepper  (black,  long  and  white)  1929  12.877  17,655,512 

1928  13.506  18,413,096 

Sugar  1929  13,868  1,544,960 

1928  19.529  2,421,027 

Rattan  1929  15,227  3,819,602 

1928  16.432  4,334,796 

Yards 

Cotton  piece  goods  1929      40,027.329  9,335,448 

1928      40,365,005  9,854,861 

Value  of  all  other  exports  1929  176.788,386 

1928  185,543,163 

Value  of  total  exports  1929  925,880.097 

1928  847,014,113 


RUBBER 

The  beginning  of  1929  saw  a  rise  in  the  price  of  rubber,  which  reached  a 
high  of  cents  in  February  and  March  and  continued,  with  fluctuations, 
down  to  35  cents  until  October.  The  stock  market  crash  in  the  United  States, 
the  chief  market  for  Malayan  rubber,  in  that  month  had  a  disastrous  effect 
on  prices,  which  fell  to  approximately  25  cents. 

Production  in  Malaya  in  1930  is  estimated  at  450,000  tons,  world  produc- 
tion at  875,000  tons,  and  world  consumption  at  765,000  tons.  With  such  a 
surplus  and  with  world  stocks  equal  to  nearly  six  months'  supply,  it  is  feared 
that  the  industry  is  faced  with  a  long  period  of  low  prices. 

The  rubber  interests  in  Malaya,  Ceylon,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  have 
under  consideration  concerted  action  with  a  view  to  control  of  output.  As  an 
initial  step  the  month  of  May  of  the  present  year  is  being  observed  as  a  "  tap- 
ping holiday." 

TIN 

Tin  production  throughout  the  world  is  far  in  excess  of  consumption  and 
restrictive  measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  producers  of  Malaya  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Malayan  exports  of  tin  increased  from  99,052  tons  in  1928 
to  102,024  tons  in  1929,  but  as  the  average  price  declined  from  £227  to  £206  per 
ton  there  was  a  fall  in  value  of  some  $9,000,000.  The  chief  importing  country 
is  the  United  States,  with  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Great 
Britain,  India,  China,  and  Japan  are  the  other  large  importers. 

COPRA 

An  increase  of  approximately  16,000  tons  is  recorded  in  the  exports  of 
copra  for  the  year  1929,  but  the  value  decreased  by  $1,241,000.  Planters  gener- 
ally had  a  profitable  year,  however.  Copra  is  meeting  increasing  competition 
from  other  vegetable  oils,  and  the  future  of  this  industry  is  not  considered 
promising.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  together  with  substantial  increases  in 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  the  Continent,  those  to  the  United 
States  more  than  doubled  in  quantity  and  value. 

TAPIOCA 

Exports  of  tapioca  increased  from  28,223  tons  in  1928  to  32,398  tons  in 
1929;  the  value  from  $3,834,000  to  $3,853,000.  India,  France,  and  Ge.rmany 
are  large  purchasers  of  tapioca.  Canada  is  credited  with  buying  468  tons  valued 
at  $63,000. 
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PINEAPPLES 

The  pineapple  industry  continued  to  expand  during  1929,  although  prices 
left  little  profit  for  the  planters  and  canners.  Exports  increased  by  over  12,000 
tons  and  the  value  by  approximately  $800,000.  The  United  Kingdom  is  still 
the  largest  purchaser  of  Malayan  canned  pineapples,  with  imports  of  over 
40,000  tons.    Canada  ranks  second  with  5,600  tons. 

PEPPER 

British  Malaya's  share  of  the  pepper  trade  remains  fairly  stationary.  The 
market  was  characterized  by  fluctuations  culminating  in  a  downward  trend  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  With  stocks  in  consuming  markets  light,  the  outlook  is 
for  speculative  movements  in  price.  Planters  have  been  making  huge  profits 
in  recent  years,  and  increased  production  is  expected.  Total  exports  amounted 
to  approximately  13,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  about  1,000  tons  from  1928;  the 
decrease  in  value  of  this  export  was  less  than  $1,000.  The  United  Kingdom 
takes  almost  half  of  the  total  production. 

IMPORTS  INTO  BRITISH  MALAYA  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES 


1928  1929 

Commodity  1,000  Straits  Dollars 

Grain  and  flour   113,234  113,856 

Feeding  stuff  for  animals   8,448  8.738 

Meat   3,438  3,762 

Animals,  living,  for  food   10,404  11.164 

Other  food,  drink,  non-dutiable   114,405  116,142 

Drink,  dutiable,  tobacco   46,663  49,873 

Animals,  living,  not  for  food   350  207 

Coal   9,765  9,614 

Other  non-metallic  mining  and  quarry  products  and  the 

like   2,366  3,112 

Iron  ore  and  scrap   35  31 

Non-ferrous  metalliferous  ores  and  scrap   66.964  62,859 

Wood  and  timber   6,703  5,226 

Hides  and  skins   1,626  1.399 

Rubber   91,169  84,298 

Miscellaneous  raw  materials   and   articles  mainly  un- 
manufactured   8,188  7,834 

Earthenware,  glass,  abrasives   15,831  15.647 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof   27,722  29.652 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof   3,915  4.018 

Cutlery,  hardware,  implements  and  instruments   . .    . .  5,080  5,151 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus   6,869  6.906 

Machinery   27,578  21,559 

Cotton  yarns  and  manufactures   47,448  57,797 

Woollen  goods   1.876  2,648 

Silk  and  silk  manufactures   5,102  4,744 

Manufactures  of  other  textile  materials   12,534  15,025 

Apparel   7,341  9,926 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours   19,163  22,529 

Oils,  fats,  resins,  manufactured   101,334  103,560 

Leather  and  manufactures  thereof   1,462  2,341 

Paper  and  paperware   6,185  7.119 

Vehicles  (including  locomotives,  ships  and  aircraft)    .  .  17,706  18,946 

Rubber  manufactures   4,657  6,817 

Miscellaneous  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  31,152  35,527 

Total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise   867,637  888,754 


Imports 

The  above  figures  show  that  British  Malaya  is  not  losing  ground,  but  is 
adjusting  itself  to  the  unfavourable  conditions.  Any  improvement,  however, 
must  wait  upon  an  increase  in  value  of  the  products  the  colony  sells. 
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During  the  early  months  of  the  year  a  satisfactory  demand  for  piece  goods 
was  in  evidence,  and  large  commitments  were  entered  into  by  importers. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  Japanese  piece  goods  began  to  arrive  in  large 
quantities,  and  were  placed  on  the  market  at  prices  which  ruinously  affected 
imports  from  other  sources. 

Estate  supplies,  affected  by  the  general  fall  in  rubber  prices,  declined,  and 
a  policy  of  rigid  economy  is  being  maintained. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

The  chief  sources  of  imports  into  Malaya  with  values  were: — 


1928  1929 
1,000  Straits  Dollars 

British  possessions  and  protectorates   167,043  163,113 

United  Kingdom  .        139,008  143,002 

Europe   56,586  69,372 

United  States   27,511  31,712 

Japan   20,146  23,189 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

In  Malayan  statistics  Canada  appears  under  two  entries  only,  namely  con- 
densed milk  (3,815  cases  valued  at  $33,642)  and  wheat  flour  (62  tons  valued 
at  $6,933).  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  on  the  other  hand,  give  exports 
from  Canada  to  British  Malaya  a  value  of  over  one  million  dollars  gold. 
The  fact  that  so  large  a  volume  of  Canada's  exports  to  the  Middle  East  is 
routed  via  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Continental  ports  accounts 
for  the  wide  discrepancy  in  the  figures.  The  following  table  shows  by  main 
groups  what  Canada  is  exporting  to  this  country: — 


Exports  of  Canadian  Produce  to  the  Straits  Settlements 


1928 

1929 

Canadian  Dollars 

..   ..  319,773 

363.723 

  82,394 

56,787 

  241 

1,903 

  16,255 

15,712 

  610,676 

688.113 

42.696 

3,946 

....  1.028 

1,740 

..   ..  1.708 

1,951 

  1,070,446 

1,156,571 

Detailed  statistics  of  Canada's  trade  with  British  Malaya  for  1929  are 
not  yet  available,  but  the  following  are  among  the  products  that  have  been 
sold  in  that  territory:  automobiles,  batteries,  brake  lining,  automobile  acces- 
sories (other),  tires,  canned  salmon,  sardines,  pilchards,  lobsters,  canvas  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  paper,  hardware,  flour,  chocolates,  whisky,  bicycles,  patent  leather, 
gramophone  records,  chamois  leather,  and  shoe  tacks. 

With  the  principal  commodities  down  in  price  the  immediate  outlook  in 
Malaya  is  not  very  bright.  Among  the  products  in  which  gains  should  be 
made  are  fresh  frozen  fish,  apples,  canned  salmon,  lumber,  and  building 
materials. 
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GERMAN   ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  reichsmark  (R.M.)  equals  $0-238.1 

Hamburg,  July  10,  1930. — Conditions  in  Germany  generally  show  no 
improvement  and  business  remains  in  a  very  depressed  state.  The  situation 
on  the  labour  market  is  very  serious  with  the  unemployment  figure  for  May 
standing  at  2,700,000,  which  was  1,200,000  more  than  for  May  of  the  previous 
year.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  unemployment  is  the  depression  in  the 
building  trade  due  to  the  restriction  of  building  programs  by  public  authorities 
as  a  measure  of  economy.  The  agricultural  East  and  South  Germany 
have  fared  better  than  industrial  West  Germany,  wThere  it  is  feared  that  the 
depression  has  not  yet  reached  its  lowest  point,  as  the  dismissals  in  the  key 
industries  are  being  followed  by  reductions  in  other  industries  and  trades.  The 
number  of  unemployed  mining,  foundry  and  metal  workers  is  stated  to  be  three 
times  as  high  as  a  year  ago. 

The  arbitrators'  award  in  the  wage  dispute  in  the  northwestern  iron  and 
steel  area,  which  includes  the  Ruhr  district,  has  been  declared  legally  binding  by 
the  Minister  of  Labour  and  involves  a  1\  per  cent  wage  reduction,  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  price  reduction  which  employers  have  guaranteed  will  be 
greater  than  the  wage  cut.  The  price  reduction  wras  made  retroactive  to  June  1, 
whereas  the  wage  and  salary  reductions  did  not  become  effective  until  July  1. 

MONEY  MARKET 

On  June  20  the  Reichsbank  reduced  its  discount  rate  from  to  4  per 
cent,  which  was  the  sixth  reduction  this  year.  The  difference  between  the 
Berlin  and  London  rate  (which  was  1J  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year) 
was  thus  reduced  to  1  per  cent,  and  between  Berlin  and  New  York  from  2  to 
lj  per  cent.  Nevertheless  the  influx  of  foreign  currency  continues,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  active  trade  balance,  and  the  mark  remains  firm.  The  banks 
are  now  paying  only  1^  per  cent  for  deposits  with  higher  rates  prevalent  in 
Westphalia  and  the  Rhineland  where  the  competition  of  the  savings  banks  is 
more  keen.  The  private  discount  rate  is  Z\  per  cent,  while  daily  money  rates 
are  easy,  having  averaged  around  3^  per  cent  for  the  past  three  months.  Rates 
for  long-term  obligations,  however,  remain  high. 

In  spite  of  cheap  money  no  enlivening  effect  is  resulting  to  business  activi- 
ties. The  share  market  remains  lifeless  and  shows  new  low  quotations  from  day 
to  day.  The  market  for  interest-bearing  securities  also  exhibits  no  symptoms 
of  recovery. 

The  Reichsbank's  holdings  of  gold  and  drafts  payable  in  foreign  currencies 
on  June  17  amounted  to  3,060  million  reichsmarks  as  against  2,687  million 
reichsmarks  on  December  31  last.  Of  the  notes  in  circulation,  71-1  per  cent 
are  covered  by  gold  and  foreign  bills  as  compared  with  53-3  per  cent  on 
December  31  last. 

The  £15,000,000  compensation  by  the  United  States  for  German  ships  seized 
during  the  war,  which  has  been  fixed  by  arbitration,  will  be  a  useful  reinforce- 
ment for  German  shipping  and  will  enable  the  new  Hamburg-America-North- 
German  Lloyd  combine  to  proceed  confidently  with  its  plans  for  expansion;  since 
93  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  falls  to  it. 
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TRADE 

The  following  table  gives  the  official  German  trade  statistics  for  the  first 
five  months  of  the  present  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1929: — 

Imports  Exports 

January  to  May  January  to  Mav 

1929              1930  1929  1930 
In  1,000  Reichsmarks 

Live  animals                                                            53,193           52,825  7,813  21,113 

Food  and  drink                                                    1,604,953       1,423,806  311,616  212,947 

Raw  products  and  semi-manufactured  goods..    3,102,442       2,585,145  1,211,218  1,129,334 

Finished  goods                                                        981,514          828,330  3,923,157  3,932,358 

Total  merchandise   5,742,102       4,890,106       5,453,804  5,295,752 

Precious  metals   ..        52,921  365,692         949,452  16,165 

Total   5,795,023       5,255,798       6,403,256  5,311,917 

The  above  figures  for  "total  merchandise"  illustrate  the  decided  effort  of 
German  industry  to  develop  the  export  field,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  the 
conditions  of  the  internal  market  in  showing  a  great  curtailment  in  imports. 
While  the  exports  of  merchandise  during  this  period  of  1930  fell  off  slightly  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  an  active  balance  of  R.M.  405,646  is  noted  as 
against  a  passive  balance  of  R.M.  288,298  in  the  same  period  of  1929. 

The  international  lowering  of  prices  of  raw  materials  has  contributed  greatly 
to  this  result,  for  since  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  coal,  exports  virtually 
no  raw  materials,  but  only  imports  them,  her  balance  of  trade  was  greatly 
relieved  through  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  such  materials  in  the  world  market. 
The  economic  depression  in  Germany  has  reduced  industrial  requirements  of  raw 
materials,  and  also  domestic  purchasing  power,  and  this  has  compelled  industry 
to  force  its  export  trade. 

The  German  people  with  the  liberation  of  the  Rhineland  united  in  great 
national  celebrations,  and  have  been  reminded  of  the  important  progress  resulting 
from  the  policy  pursued  by  Germany  since  the  war.  Such  a  reminder  is  partic- 
ularly opportune  at  the  present  time,  for  the  unfortunate  developments  in  the 
economic  sphere  have  created  such  an  atmosphere  of  depression  that  the  psycho- 
logical consequences  seem  to  constitute  an  even  greater  impediment  to  revival 
than  the  actual  difficulties  themselves. 


JUGOSLAVIAN  MARKET  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  aire  expressed  in  paper  dinars,  the  value  of  which  at 
present  is  about  If  cents  Canadian.] 

Milan,  May  13,  1930. — The  Kingdom  of  Jugoslavia  is  one  of  the  newly 
created  post-war  European  countries  in  which  motor  car  transport  is  in  its 
early  days.  The  market  should,  as  it  develops,  present  fair  openings,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  a  fair  business  being  done  for  those  firms  that  establish 
themselves  in  a  good  position  to-day.  Importers  state  that,  provided  manu- 
facturers were  able  to  grant  credits  for  longer  duration  than  they  do,  automobiles 
could  be  sold  in  larger  numbers  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  exchange  is  against 
purchasing  foreign  goods,  and  of  the  defective  condition  of  the  highways. 

Before  the  war,  Belgrade  (the  capital  of  Jugoslavia)  was  the  capital  of 
Serbia,  and  had  not  anything  like  the  commercial  importance  it  has  to-day. 
It  is  now  a  fine  city  of  considerable  proportions,  with  modern  buildings  and  paved 
roads.  Magnificent  administration  buildings  have  been  built,  and  the  old  Turkish 
town  with  its  rough  stone  cobbled  roads  and  low  sloping  roofs  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. 
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American  automobile  manufacturers  are  supreme  in  this  market.  A  growing 
tourist  trade  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  should  increase  the  demand  for  automobiles. 
The  roads  have  not  yet  been  organized  into  a  uniform  system,  but  it  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  Government  is  able  to  set  aside  sufficient 
funds  to  draw  up  a  complete  road  program. 

ROADS 

There  are  approximately  45,000  kilometres  of  public  roads  in  the  Kingdom, 
distributed  as  follows  (figures  in  kilometres) :  Serbia,  11,000;  South  Serbia,  2,600; 
Montenegro,  823;  Bosnia,  7,000;  Vojvodina,  4,700;  Dalmatia,  500;  Croatia,  9,500; 
and  Slovenia,  7,200.  The  width  of  roads  is  fixed  by  regulation,  but  variations 
from  the  specified  widths  are  frequent,  owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
terrain  in  certain  regions.  What  are  known  as  national  highways  and  first- 
class  district  roads  call  for  macadamized  surface  laid  on  foundations  of  stone. 
The  binding  material  is  invariably  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood. 

A  number  of  the  district  roads  and  some  of  the  national  highways  have 
been  built  without  foundations.  In  Serbia  all  the  roads  are  hard-surfaced,  but 
a  number  lack  foundations.  Surfacing  is  usually  of  gravel  bound  with  sand. 
They  are  frequently  in  need  of  repair,  and  are  muddy  in  winter  and  dusty  and 
rough  in  summer. 

IMPORTATION  OF  AUTOMOBILES 

During  the  year  1929  imports  of  lorries  were  valued  at  (in  paper  dinars) 
13,041,962;  of  other  autombiles  at  84,854,090;  and  of  automobile  accessories  at 
1,452,172.  The  United  States  was  the  chief  supplier  of  lorries  (5,652,890  dinars) ; 
followed  by  Germany  (2,053,716)  dinars);  and  Belgium  (1,954,145  dinars). 
Canada's  share  was  45,645  dinars.  Of  other  automobiles  the  United  States 
shipped  to  the  value  of  42,880,437  dinars;  Belgium,  9,681,063;  Germany, 
8,020,221;  Italy,  7,575,571;  and  Canada,  1,768,083.  France  and  the  United 
States  were  the  chief  sources  of  accessories:  996,100  and  225,412  dinars 
respectively. 

AUTOMOBILES  IN  USE 

In  March,  1930,  the  number  of  private  cars  in  use  in  Jugoslavia  was  8,009, 
divided  as  follows:  British,  64  (over  80  per  cent  being  Morris  and  Talbot) ; 
Belgian,  25  (Minerva  comprising  50  per  cent) ;  French,  840  (nearly  70  per 
cent  being  Citroen  and  Renault) ;  German,  613  (Mercedes  208,  and  Opel  275) ; 
Italian,  1,643  (Fiat  1421,  and  Lancia  67) ;  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  548 
(Austro-Daimler  183,  and  Steyer  184) ;  United  States  and  Canada,  3,646  (Ford 
1,674,  Chevrolet  696,  Buick  240,  Dodge  176,  Chrysler  152,  Overland  130,  and 
Studebaker  108). 

The  total  number  of  trucks  and  omnibuses  in  use  in  March,  1930,  was 
2,338,  of  which  877  were  American  or  Canadian  (Ford  652  and  Chevrolet  168). 
French  totalled  166  (the  bulk  being  Citroen,  Renault  and  Berliet) ;  German  250 
(Opel,  Bussing  and  Benz) ;  Italian,  397  (Fiat,  364) ;  Austrian  and  Czecho- 
slovak! an,  173. 

The  number  of  motor  cycles  in  use  was  2,833,  the  principal  being: — 
B.S.A.,  336;  Pugh,  324;  D.N.V.,  268;  Harley-Davidson,  242;  Indian,  220. 

SELLING  PRICES 

The  local  sub-agents  are  generally  men  without  much  means,  except  in  the 
case  in  which  substantial  backing  is  afforded  by  two  American  firms.  All  the 
money  they  have  is  invested  in  the  few  automobiles  in  their  garage,  and  they 
are  unable  to  extend  credit  to  their  customers  without  the  aid  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 
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The  granting  of  extended  credit  to  these  sub- agents  would  undoubtedly 
increase  sales. 

The  following  are  the  sale  prices  of  the  principal  makes  of  passenger 
automobiles  (expressed  in  dinars) : — 

Ford  (4-cylinder).— Touring,  48,800;  sedan,  65,000;  1-ton  truck,  54,000. 
Chevrolet  (6-cylinder).— Touring,  54,000;  sedan,  75,000. 
Plymouth  (4-cylinder)  .—Touring,  73,000;   sedan,  84,000. 

Citroen  (4-cylinder) .—Touring,  76,000;  sedan,  86,000.  (6-cylinder),  touring,  89,000; 
sedan,  95,000. 

Fiat  (4-cylinder).— Touring,  46,000;  sedan,  58,000.  (6-cylinder),  touring,  92,000;  sedan, 
109,000. 

Mercedes-Benz   (6-cvlinder)  .—Touring,  105,000;  sedan,  125,000. 
Peugeot  (4-c3dinder).— Touring,  39,000;  sedan,  48,000. 
Morris  (4-cylinder)  .—Touring,  60,000;  sedan,  72,000. 
Renault  (4-cvlinder)  .—Touring,  58,000;  sedan,  68,000. 

Skoda  (4-cylinder)  .—Phaeton  No.  430,  72,000.  (6-cyLinder,  45  h.p.),  sport  cab  No.  645, 
125,000. 

Another  reason  why  the  use  of  automobiles  in  Jugoslavia  is  not  as  yet 
great  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  gasolene,  which  varies  in  the  different 
districts,  is  high,  and,  in  addition  to  an  import  duty,  is  subject  to  a  consumption 
tax. 

TYPES  OF  AUTOMOBILES  REQUIRED 

North  American  cars  are  very  suitable  for  the  rough  roads  in  Jugoslavia. 
Neither  the  English  car  nor  the  light  Italian  Fiat  are  so  well  suited  to  road 
conditions.  There  must  be  at  least  a  9-inch  clearance.  In  southern  Jugoslavia 
the  roads  are  particularly  rough,  and  in  that  part  of  the  country  only  North 
American  cars  are  to  be  seen,  these  being  ideal  for  country  districts. 

NEED  FOR  SPARE  PARTS 

The  usual  types  of  spare  parts  and  accessories  for  automobiles  are  in 
demand,  but  owing  to  the  small  number  of  automobiles  in  the  country  and 
to  the  great  variety  of  types  of  cars  in  use,  it  is  difficult  for  stockists  to  main- 
tain any  quantity  of  spare  parts.  Sparking  plugs,  radiator  cement,  asbestos 
brake  lining  of  all  types  as  well  as  foot  air  pumps — these  cost  100  dinars — are 
in  the  market.  While  the  demand  for  cheap  horns  is  good,  the  demand  for 
windscreens  and  bumpers  is  practically  nil,  as  most  cars  come  fitted  with 
bumpers. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Czechoslovakian  Methods  of  Sale. — While  American  automobile  manu- 
facturers have  to  maintain  their  own  local  sub-agents  (who  want  at  least  their 
20  per  cent  profit)  with  garages,  Czechoslovakian  manufacturers  who  are  so 
near  the  frontier  are  endeavouring  to  sell  their  cars  in  a  less  expensive  way. 
The  usual  method,  it  is  understood,  is  to  bring  over  some  cars  and  show  them 
at  the  Automobile  Exhibition  which  is  held  in  Zagreb  early  in  April,  thus 
avoiding  the  expense  of  paying  duty  except  when  a  sale  is  made  at  the  exhibition. 
The  cars  are  then  garaged  in  the  principal  centres.  Sales  are  sometimes  made 
on  a  basis  of  two  or  three  years'  credit.  The  travelling  salesman,  who  brings 
the  cars  over  for  the  exhibition,  proceeds  through  the  country  disposing  of  the 
rest.  Thus  the  expenses  of  a  permanent  establishment  with  mechanics  and 
supplies,  together  with  overhead  charges,  are  eliminated. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  duties  of  motor  vehicles  imported  into  Jugoslavia  are: — 20  per  cent 
f.o.b.  price  value,  plus  20  per  cent  on  freight  to  the  Jugoslavian  frontier.  There 
is  no  luxury  tax.  A  certificate  of  origin  is  necessary,  endorsed  by  a  local 
chamber  of  commerce.    There  is  no  special  form  for  the  certificate  of  origin 
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and  any  well-known  language  will  do.  There  is  also  a  road  tax  of  1  dinar 
per  kg.,  applicable  everywhere  and  payable  at  time  of  duty. 

To  ship  the  automobiles  in  parts  would  be  more  expensive  owing  to  the 
fact  that  duty  would  be  charged  on  the  various  items  such  as  aluminium  and 
copper  parts,  etc. 

The  documents  that  should  accompany  the  automobiles  to  Jugoslavia  are 
original  invoice,  original  certified  bill  of  lading,  and  certificate  of  origin.  Although 
the  Customs  only  demand  a  single  copy  of  all  documents,  it  is  better  to  send  two. 

The  registration  of  any  car  privately  owned  costs  3,000  dinars,  and  in 
addition  a  sum  of  500  dinars  for  the  municipal  taxes  is  charged  in  Belgrade. 
It  varies  in  other  cities.  There  is  also  a  police  tax  of  110  dinars  and  a  number 
tax  of  70  dinars. 

EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  TURKEY  IN  1929 

Henry  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Nine  Turkish  paper  pounds  are  equal  to  £1  sterling.] 

Athens,  June  30,  1930. — According  to  the  advance  figures  published  by  the 
Customs  Department,  the  movement  of  the  external  trade  of  Turkey  in  1929 
was  distinctly  unsatisfactory.  In  fact,  the  total  imports  amounted  to  £T255,- 
988,665  as  compared  with  £T223,531,775  in  1928  and  £T211,398,184  in  1927, 
whilst  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £T1 55,375,981  as  against  £T173,537,489  in 

1928  and  £T158,420,998  in  1927,  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  thus  rising  in 

1929  to  the  abnormal  figure  of  £T100,612,684  as  compared  with  £T49,994,286 
in  1928  and  £T52,977,186  in  1927.  This  was  mainly  due  to  goods  having  been 
imported  into  that  country  for  a  period  of  several  months  at  a  rate  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  country's  power  of  absorption,  in  anticipation  of  the  general 
increase  in  the  customs  tariff  which  came  into  force  on  October  1,  1929.  From 
June  to  September,  1929,  imports  were  nearly  double  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  following  table: — 


1929  1928 
In  Turkish  Pounds 

June   22,215,560  17,970,350 

July   32,398,215  12,831,886 

August   34,121,173  14,811,513 

September   34,361,498  19,248,141 


123,096,446  64,861,890 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  closing  three  months  of  1929  imports 
showed  a  fall  of  some  £T30,0OO,00O  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1928, 
but  owing  to  the  failure  of  and  damage  to  certain  crops,  and  to  the  world-wide 
fall  in  prices,  the  value  of  the  exports  declined  in  1929  by  over  £T18,000,000 
in  comparison  with  1928.  It  remains  also  that  the  1929  imports  amounted  to 
£T32,456,890  more  than  in  1928,  whilst  exports  showed  last  year  a  decrease  of 
£T18,161,508,  accounting  for  the  increment  of  over  £T50,000,000  in  the  adverse 
balance  of  trade. 

Detailed  statistics  are  not  yet  available. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  DENMARK 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner, 
Oslo,  has  forwarded  the  Department  copies  of  regulations  concerning  foreign 
commercial  travellers  in  Denmark.  Any  Canadian  firm  interested  in  this 
subject  may  obtain  further  information  upon  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
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CERTIFICATE  FOR  FRUITS  EXPORTED   TO  ARGENTINA 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  advises 
that  a  sanitary  certificate  from  competent  authorities  in  the  exporting  country 
vised  by  the  Argentine  Consul  must  accompany  shipping  documents  covering 
fresh  fruit  imported  into  Argentina.  It  is  understood  that  the  certificate  should 
be  issued  by  a  government  official.  The  cablegram  states  also  that  fresh  fruit, 
if  susceptible  to  Mediterranean  fly  pest,  must  on  arriving  in  Argentina  remain 
eight  days  in  cold  storage  under  observation. 

The  Argentine  regulations  restrict  the  importation  of  apples  to  boxed  apples 
and  apples  in  barrels  therefore  are  a  prohibited  importation. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Zealand  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  cables 
that  the  New  Zealand  Budget,  introduced  on  July  22,  abolishes  primage  duty 
which,  on  most  goods,  was  2  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  on  some,  mainly  food- 
stuffs, 1  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Surtaxes  are  substituted  amounting  to  one- 
twentieth  of  the  duty  on  tobaccos,  spirits,  and  some  wood  products.  The 
corresponding  surtax  on  other  commodities  subject  to  duty  is  nine-fortieths  of 
the  duty  payable,  with  an  exemption  for  wheat  and  flour.  On  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  items  the  duty  on  non-British  goods  is  increased  by  5  per  cent. 
The  tariff  is  revised  on  onions,  wearing  apparel,  motor  vehicles,  timber,  and 
furniture.  In  general,  the  tariff  preference  is  increased  with  the  exception  of 
timber. 

Extended  Preferences  in  Bermuda 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1373, 
(May  24,  1930,  page  793),  headed  "Bermuda  Increases  Tariff  Preference" 
official  information  has  now  been  received  from  Bermuda  that  the  altered 
duties  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1930.  The  new  rates,  with  former  rates 
shown  for  comparison,  are: — 


Former 

New 

British 

Former 

British 

New 

Preferential 

General 

Preferential 

General 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Tariff 

100  lbs. 

3d. 

3|d. 

3d. 

12|%  ad  val. 

100  lbs. 

3d. 

3fd. 

3d. 

12|%  ad  val. 

100  lbs. 

3d. 

3M. 

3d. 

124%  ad  va!. 

32  lbs. 

Id. 

l|d. 

Id. 

124%  ad  val. 

100  lbs.. 

3d. 

3!d. 

3d. 

124%  ad  val. 

100  lbs. 

3d. 

3fd. 

3d. 

124%  ad  val. 

100  lbs. 

3d. 

3|d. 

3d. 

124%  ad  val. 

Flour  from  wheat  or  rye  

Free 

Free 

Free 

124%  ad  val. 

Fish,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  (not 

canned  or  bottled)  

.ad  val. 

10% 

124% 

Free 

124%  ad  val. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment,  the  new  enactment  states,  is  to  provide  for 
increased  British  preference  in  recognition  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
agricultural  industry  of  Bermuda  from  the  increased  British  preference  recently 
made  effective  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Revised  Italian  Motor  Car  Duties 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Milan,  writes  that  by  Royal  Decree  No.  858,  published  on  June  30,  1930,  the 
Italian  tariff  on  motor  vehicles  and  parts  has  been  revised.  Some  of  the  new 
rates  are: — 

Passenger  Cars  Trucks 
Per  100  Kg. 

Weighing  up  to  700  kg   300  gold  lire  300  gold  lire 

Weighing  700  to  1.200  kg   400  gold  lire  400  gold  lire 

Weighing  1,200  to  1,800  kg   440  gold  lire  320  gold  lire 

Weighing  over  1,800  kg   440  gold  lire  260  gold  lire 
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The  former  rates  on  both  passenger  cars  and  trucks  were  per  100  kilogs: — 

Weighing  up  to  400  kg   120  gold  lire  plus  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Weighing  400  to  900  kg   115  gold  lire  plus  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Weighing  900  to  1,600  kg   05  gold  lire  plus  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Weighing  1,600  to  2,500  kg   75  gold  lire  plus  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Weighing  2,500  to  4,000  kg   05  gold  lire 

Weighing  over  4,000  kg   60  gold  lire 

Tractors  were  formerly  dutiable  at  these  rates  also  according  to  weight 
but  without  the  additional  ad  valorem  duty.  The  new  rate  is  140  gold  lire  per 
100  kilogs. 

The  Italian  gold  lira  equals  19-3  cents  Canadian.  100  kilograms  equals 
220-4  pounds. 

United  States  Duty  on  Fish  from  the  High  Seas 

The  regulations  affecting  United  States  duty  on  fish  taken  in  foreign  vessels 
(see  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1374  of  May  31,  1930,  page 
841)  have  been  modified  by  United  States  Treasury  Decision  No.  44124  of 
June  27,  1930.  It  is  now  ruled  "that  fish  caught  beyond  the  3  mile  limit  by 
resident  aliens  in  small  undocumented  vessels  are  not  subject  to  duty  when 
brought  into  the  United  States." 

COMMISSIONER  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  J.  W.  Collins,  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand  in  Canada,  has  opened 
an  office  at  320  Bay  street,  Toronto  2.  Inquiries  from  Canadian  firms  who 
desire  to  make  purchases  from  New  Zealand  should  be  addressed  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Bristol,  England;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong;  Mr.  James 
Cormack,  Havana,  Cuba;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Mr.  G.  R. 
Heasman,  Batavia,  Java.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at 
present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Cole 

Simcoe  July  28  Gait  and  Preston  July  30  and  31 

Brantford  July  29  Guelph  Aug.   1  and  2 

Mr.  Sykes 

St.  Catharines  July  28  Georgetown  Aug.  4 

Gait  July  29  Newmarket  Aug.  5 

Kitchener  July  30  Orillia  Aug.  6 

Stratford  July  31  Huntsville  Aug.  7 

Goderich  Aug.  1  Toronto  Aug.  8-23 

Guelph  Aug.  2 

Mr.  Cormack 

Oakville  July  28  Toronto  July  28  to  Aug.  9 

Mr.  Fraser 

Moncton  July  28  Yarmouth  Aug.    4  and  5 

Sackville  Julv  29  Digbv  Aug.  18 

Truro  July  30  St.  John  Aug.  19,  20,  21 

Halifax  July  31-Aug.  1      St.  Stephen  Aug.  22-25 

Mr.  Heasman 

Toronto  July  18  to  Aug.  1     Peterborough  Aug.  2 

Firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners  are 
requested,  in  the  case  of  Toronto,  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  in  that  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the 
above  lists,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :    WEEK  ENDING  JULY  21 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for 
Quotations  for 
comparison: — 


the  week  ending  July  21 
the  week  ending  July  14, 


1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

(  y.clioslovakia  Krone 

I  )i*ninark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Gre;it  Rritain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Mex.  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  TV  est  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

OMicia 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  R< 

Parity 

July  14 

July  21 

.  1407 

$  .1412 

$  .1410 

5A 

1390 

.1396 

.1396 

3 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2080 

.2678 

.2675 

4 

.0252 

.0251 

.0252 

6£ 

.  0302 

.0393 

.0392 

21 

.2382 

.2386 

.2384 

4 

4 . 866-6 

4.8634 

4.8594 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.4022 

.4018 

3 

.1749 

.1749 

.1747 

5* 

.0526 

.  0523 

.  0523 

5i 

.1930 

.0177 

.0176 

.2680 

.2678 

.2679 

4i 

1.0805 

.0475 

.0474 

9 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

.1162 

.1150 

.2680 

.2687 

.2685 

3A 

.  1930 

.1943 

.1940 

1.0000 

.9996 

.9985 

2i 
— 

.4244 

.3623 

.3632 

.1196 

.1099 

.1108 

.  1209 

.  1208 

6 

.9733 

.9696 

!9661 

8 

.4985 

.4698 

.4703 

6-7 

.*40 

.3848 

.3719 

7 

.  1930 

.1874 

.1884 

— 

1.0342 

.8622 

.8562 

— 

1.0000 

.9992 

.9995 

— 

.3135 

.3130 

.3650 

.3617 

.3626 

5 

.4985 

.4938 

.4933 

5. 

.4020 

.4020 

.4020 

.3687 

.3707 

.4424 

.  4500 

.4493 

.5678 

.5616 

.5610 

1.0000 

1. 001— 1.01 1 

1.003%4— l.Olf 

4.8666 

4.S634 

4.8581 

1.013 

1 .00| — 1 .011 

i.oo8%*— i.on 

.  0392 

.  0393 

.0393 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver.  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto. 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

835.  Milk  Powder. — A  London  Company  is  desirous  of  hearing  from  a  Canadian  source 
of  supply  of  milk  powder  (spray  and  roller  process). 
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836.  Fresh  Fruit. — Jamaica  commission  agent  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  fresh  fruit. 

837.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  established  in  the  trade  in 
canned  goods,  wish  to  secure  the  representation  of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

838.  Fish. — An  agent  in  Cuba,  who  represents  certain  foreign  firms,  wishes  to  sell 
Canadian  codfish  and  smoked  herrings  on  a  commission  basis. 

839.  Canned  Fish. — Commission  agents  in  Jaffa,  Palestine,  seek  the  representation  in 
that  country  of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  pilchards,  herrings,  etc; 

840.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  established  in  the  trade  in  canned 
goods,  wish  to  secure  the  representation  of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fish. 

84.1  and  842.  Canned  Lobster. — Two  agenits  in  Genoa  would  like  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  lobster.    Prices  c.ii.  Genoa. 

843.  Canned  Salmon. — Commission  agents  in  Jaffa,  Palestine,  seek  the  representation 
in  that  country  of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

844.  Potatoes. — A  Cuban  agent,  who  represents  several  foreign  firms,  wishes  to  sell 
potatoes  on  a  commission  'basis. 

845.  Potatoes. — A  Cuban  agent,  who  represents  certain  foreign  firms,  wishes  to  sell 
potatoe's,  seed  and  edible,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

846.  White  Beans. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quota- 
tions on  white  beans,  first  quality,  in  bags  of  70  kg.  Prices  cd.f.  Buenos  Aires  per  ton  of 
1,000  kg.,  including  4  per  cent  commission,  required.  Also  send  samples  of  first  quality 
only,  by  samp'le  post.  Reply  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos 
Aires. 

847.  Peas. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on 
green  and  split  peas,  first  quality,  in  bags  of  70  kg.  Prices  c.ii.  Buenos  Aires  per  ton  of 
1,000  kg.,  including  4  per  cent  commission,  required.  Also  send  samples  of  first  quality 
only,  by  sample  post.  Reply  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos 
Aires. 

848.  Lentils. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on 
lentils,  first  quality,  in  bags  of  70  kg.  Prices  c.ii.  Buenos  Aires  per  ton  of  1,000  kg., 
including  4  per  cent  commission,  required.  Also  send  samples,  of  first  quality  only,  by 
sample  post.    Reply  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

849  and  850.  Wheat  Flour. — Two  Cuban  agents,  who  represent  several  foreign  firms, 
wish  to  sell  Canadian  flour  on  a  commission  basis. 

851.  Hay;  Oats. — A  Cuban  agent,  who  represents  certain  foreign  firms,  wishes  to  sell 
Canadian  hay  and  oats  on  a  commission  basis. 

Miscellaneous 

852.  Printed  Cotton  and  Silk  Cloth. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Argentina 
wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  printed  cotton  and  silk  mix- 
tures.   Samples  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Department. 

853.  Textiles. — A  Cuban  agent,  who  represents  several  foreign  firms,  wishes  to  sell 
Canadian  textiles  on  a  commission  basis. 

854.  Maple  Flooring  Strips. — A  Nottingham  firm  operating  in  the  Aigentine  are 
interested  in  having  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  1-inch  by  3-inch  maple  floor- 
ing. ..f-.-T'  ■{  '  !  ;  '  •• ' 

855.  Cement  Gun. — Importer  in  Argentina  wishes  to  obtain  from  Canada  cement  gun 
suitable  for  spraying  cement  on  front  of  buildings.  Send  prices  c.ii.  Buenos  Aires  with 
full  particulars  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aire<. 

856.  Lead  Ore. — Importer  in  Argentina  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on  clean  ground 
lead  ore  or  fine  ground  concentrates,  if  possible  of  70  per  cent  Pb,  with  as  little  silver  as 
possible,  free  of  Bi  and  as  low  as  possible  in  Sb,  Zin,  and  Cu,  the  gangue  preferably  ferru- 
ginous or  siliceous.  Send  full  information  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430, 
Buenos  Aires. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Aug.  1  and  Sept.  5;  Montrose,  Aug.  14  and  Sept.  11; 
Beaverhill,  Aug.  15;  Beaverford,  Aug.  22;  Metagama,  Aug.  28;  Be<averburn,  Aug.  29 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Elgin  County,  July  31;  York  County,  Aug.  12—  both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Aug.  2;  Kastalia,  Aug.  16 — both  Anchor-Donaldson;  Oranian, 
Dominion  Line,  Aug.  30. 
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To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  10  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Aug.  2;  Kastalia,  Aug.  16 — both  Anchor-Donaldson ; 
Oranian,  Dominion  Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  Aug.  1  and  29;  Minnedosa,  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  12 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific;   Letitia,  Aug.  8  and  Sept.  5;    Athenila,  Aug.  22 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  30,  Aug.  20,  and  Sept.  10;  Duchess  of  York, 
Aug.  6  and  Aug.  27;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  12;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  14  and  Sept.  4 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Aug.  1  and  29;  Andania,  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  12 — both 
CilDjard  Line;  Doric.  Aug.  9  and  Sept.  6;  Albertic,  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  13;  Laurentic,  Aug. 
23— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Aug.  1  and  Sept.  5;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  8  and  Sept.  12; 
Beaverhill,  Aug.  15;  Beaverford,  Aug.  22;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  29* — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Alaunia,  Aug.  1  and  29;  Ausonia,  Aug.  8  and  Sept.  5;  Aurania,  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  12 — all 
Cunard  Line;   Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  July  31;  Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  14;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Aug.  28 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Aug.  1;  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Aug.  15; 
Cairnglen,  Aug.  291 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Aug.  7;  Montclare,  Aug.  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  first  half  of  August. 

To  Havre. — Elgin  County,  July  31;  Laval  County.  Aug.  4 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  5;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  8;  Montclare,  Aug. 
21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Trier,  Aug.  16;  Koeln,  Sept.  6 — berth  North  German  Lloyd; 
Kent  County,  County  Hamburg-American  Line,  Aug.  8. 

To  Bremen. — Trier,  Aug.  16;   Koeln,  Sept.  6 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Peel  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  9. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Aug.  9;  Cornwallis,  Aug.  23; 
Champlain,  Sept.  6— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kinnston  and,  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  Aug.  1  and  29;  Cathcart 
(freight  to  Kingston  only),  Aug.  8  and  Sept.  5;  Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  15;  Cavelier  (freight 
to  Kingston  only),  Aug.  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  Aug.  8;  Italia,  Aug.  22;  Spica,  Sept.  5;  Tyrifjord, 
Sept.  19 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  July  30;  Canadian  Commander,  Aug.  30 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  Aug.  25;  Canadian 
Constructor,  Sept.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  East  African  Ports. — David  Livingstone,  Eider-Dempster  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Aug.  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  Aug.  20. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — R,osa.lind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Aug.  1 
and  15;  Samhro,  Julv  29;  Emsworth  Manor,  Aua;.  7 — 'both  Farquhar  Line;  a  steamer, 
July  31;  Cabot  Tower,  Aug.  11— both  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  July  28;  New  Northland,  Aug.  6 — both 
Clarke  SS. 

From  Sarnia 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Ltd.,  July  31  (also  calls  at  Port  Colborne,  Toronto,  Belleville,  Charlottetown  and  Halifax 
en  route). 

From  Charlottetown 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld. — SoMund,  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  15  (alsoi  calls  alternate  trips  at  Fogo,  Twillingate  and 
Little  Bay  Islands). 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  July  30  and  Aug.  19;  Empress  of  France, 
Aug.  5;  Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Mississippi,  July  29;    Missouri,  Aug.  27 — both  Leyland  Line. 
To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  July  29  and  Sept.  2;   Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  16 — both  Fur- 
ness  Line. 
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To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nsrissa,  July  29  and  Aug.  12  and  26; 
Fort  St.  George,  Aug.  5  and  19  and  Sept.  2— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland, 
July  29  and  Sept.  2;  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  16 — both  Furness  Line;  Sollund,  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  13  (also  calls  at  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld.). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Tyiifjord,  July  31;  Manhem,  Aug.  14;  Italia,  Aug.  28;  Spica, 
Sept.  11 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  July  28  and  Aug.  25;  Cathcart,  Aug.  11  and  Sept.  8 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  July  31;  Chomedy,  Aug.  14;  Cornwallis, 
Aug.  28;  Champlaim  Sept.  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  8;  Lady  Drake,  Aug. 
22;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  5 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4;  Ottair 
(also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Aug.  21 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  July  31  and  Sept.  11;  Lady 
Drake,  Aug.  14;  Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  28 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa  (Kilindini),  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Swansea,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Aug.  23. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld. — Sollund,  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  11. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at 
Honolulu),  Aug.  7;  Empress  of  Russia,  Aug.  21;  Empress  of  Japan,  Sept.  4 — all  Canadian 
Pacific  (also  call  ait  Manila);  Siberia  Maru,  Aug.  1;  Hikawa  Maru,  Aug.  12;  Korea  Maru, 
Sept.  1;  Hiye  Maru,  Sept.  11 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kai^ha  (also  call  at  Moji). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Aug.  5;  Ixion,  Aug.  26 — both 
Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  Aug.  3;  Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and 
Taku  Bar),  Aug.  5;  Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Aug.  19;  Arizona  Maru 
(also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Sept.  9 — 'all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Aug.  3;  Hauraki,  Sept. 
10  (also  calls  at  Papeete  and  Adelaide) — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Aug.  17. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Aug.  20. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  August;  a  steamer, 
September — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd.;  Titanian,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  20 
(does  not  call  at  Brisbane  or  Newcastle). 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Aug.  9;  Pacific  Exporter,  Aug.  23;  Pacific  Pioneer, 
Sapt.  6 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Niotheroy,  July  30;  Loch  Goil,  Aug.  14; 
Drechtdyk,  Aug.  28 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wisconsin,  Aug.  4;  Washington,  Sept.  2. 
— both  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland.  Aug.  14;  Tacoma,  Sept.  4 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Kinderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Sept.  1  (also  calls  at 
Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Felttre,  Aug. 
23;  Rialto,  Sapt.  20 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hindanger, 
Westfal-Larsen,  Aug.  23. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Chr.  Knudsen,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.  Ltd.,  Aug.  5. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Reyes,  Aug.  5;  Point  Gorda,  Aug.  20;  Point  San  Pablo, 
Sept.  2— all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  oioan  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office;  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  rents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents  ) 

Annual  Report  of  Weigbts  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indics-Bcrmuda-British   Guiana-British   Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents  ) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  SI .) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies.  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Empire  Tariff  Preferences  on  Canadian  Goods.   (Price  25  cents.) 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belguim; 

Brazil:  Chile:  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland;  France;  Holland;  India;  Italy; 

Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey; 

Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan:  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand:  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands:  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  a*  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment:  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures:  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  dhorce. 

Canada.  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal).  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
A  ddress,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O..  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 

Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Cuay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letter* — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office.  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiaria.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Gutrufhaus.  Neuorwall  10.  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address.  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes — P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building.  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  lndo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions.  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.English.  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cables,  Canadian.    Territory  includes 

Spain.  Portugal.  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta.  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania. 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Notk. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japaa 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.     Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting   Trade   Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters.  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office.  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Caneoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B.  Rotterdam. 
(Territory    includes    the    Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84.  Batavia.  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements.  Fed- 
erated Malay  States,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33 
Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Casilla  1212.  Lima.  Office.  Calle 
Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett.  P.O.  Box  683.  Office.  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street.  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Lordon:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square.  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address.   Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrueom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — eovers  United 
Kingdom.  Norway,  Denmark.  Sweden.  France. 
Holland.  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Livprpool:  Harry  A.  Scott.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole.  Sun  Building.  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson.  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England.  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the   Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables.  Canadian. 

San    Francisco:    H.   R.   Poussette.   Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 
ised  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  NEW  SERVICE  FROM  EASTERN  CANADA  TO 
MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS  AND  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 


Under  the  recent  contract  granted  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
to  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Limited,  133  Board  of  Trade  Building, 
Montreal,  for  a  new  monthly  service  from  Eastern  Canadian  ports  to  Gib- 
raltar, Malta,  either  Haifa  or  Jaffa,  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Mom- 
basa, Tanga,  Zanzibar,  and  Dar-es-Salaam,  the  service  will  be  commenced  on 
or  about  September  10  by  the  m.v.  David  Livingstone,  from  Montreal.  This 
vessel  will  be  followed  about  October  10  by  the  ss.  Benguela,  which  in  addition 
to  having  large  freight  capacity,  also  has  cold  storage  capable  of  holding  about 
4,000  boxes  of  apples.  Each  of  these  vessels  is  equipped  with  excellent  accom- 
modation for  ten  or  twelve  passengers. 

The  David  Livingstone  is  a  new  motorship,  and  is  one  of  eight  vessels  of 
this  type  which  have  recently  been  constructed  for  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  & 
Company,  Limited.  She  has  a  length  of  385  feet  and  a  speed  of  12^  knots, 
and  will  carry  about  8,000  tons  of  cargo.  The  subsidized  services  provided  by 
Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company  from  Eastern  Canada  now  serve  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion 
between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  another  small  portion 
between  Beira  and  Dar-es-Salaam. 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  Canada  has  to  a  great  extent  been  shut  out  of 
these  markets  by  the  absence  of  direct  steamship  connections  from  Montreal 
and  other  ports,  notwithstanding  which  it  is  pleasing  to  record  the  fact  that 
inquiries  among  Canadian  firms  have  shown  that  foundations  for  export  trade 
have  already  been  made  in  a  number  of  different  commodities. 

While  this  service  has  been  established  largely  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  with  British  East  Africa,  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  establishment  of  the  service  to  connect  Canada  with 
Mediterranean  ports  and  to  provide  Canadian  exporters  with  regular  trans- 
portation facilities  to  attractive  new  markets  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt.  Reference  to  the  outline  map  of  the  route  followed  by  this  service 
will  show  clearly  the  position  of  the  various  ports  of  call. 

EGYPT 

While  the  total  area  of  Egypt  is  about  383,000  square  miles,  the  culti- 
vated and  settled  area,  including  the  Nile  valley,  delta,  and  oases,  covers  only 
about  13,600  square  miles.    The  total  population  in  1927  was  14,213,264. 

Egyptian  imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  £E56,089,512.  The  United 
Kingdom  supplied  the  largest  part  of  the  trade,  followed  in  order  by  France, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Australia.  The  principal  imports 
include,  in  order  of  value,  textiles  and  yarns,  metals  and  manufactures  thereof, 
chemicals,  cereals  and  vegetables,  oils,  wood  and  coal,  and  colonial  produce. 
Large  numbers  of  tourists  visit  Egypt  each  year,  increasing  the  demand  for 
imported  goods  of  all  kinds. 

In  1928,  5,977  commercial  vessels  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
is  used  by  the  large  steamship  lines  operated  between  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  and  Australia.  This  direct  and  frequent  steamship  connection  may 
account  for  the  large  imports  of  flour  from  Australia,  which  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  Egyptian  market  in  this  commodity. 

In  addition  to  calling  at  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  and  Suez,  the  subsidized 
ships  will  call  at  Port  Sudan,  which  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan — a  vast  area  of  over  1,000,000  square  miles  with  an  estimated  popu- 
lation in  1928  of  5,483,889.  The  Sudan  is  the  chief  source  of  the  world's 
supply  of  gum  arabic  and  ivory,  and  also  produces  increasing  quantities  of 
Egyptian  cotton.  Its  imports  in  1928  were  valued  at  £E6,463,206,  and  its 
exports  at  £E5,634,769.  There  are  2,097  miles  of  railway  connection  between 
Port  Sudan  and  the  interior,  including  Wadi  Haifa,  Khartoum,  Kareima  in 
Dongola  Province,  Sennar,  and  El  Obeid. 

GIBRALTAR 

The  territories  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Aden  offer  markets  of  no  small 
importance,  which  will  repay  cultivation. 

Gibraltar  is  an  important  naval  base,  has  an  area  of  1J  square  miles, 
and  a  population  in  1921  of  20,638.  Over  6,000,000  tons  of  shipping  enter 
annually,  and  the  port  is  becoming  the  centre  of  a  large  tourist  trade.  In 
1928  sixty-seven  tourist  liners  called  at  Gibraltar. 

MALTA 

Malta,  with  Gozo  and  Comino,  has  an  area  of  122  square  miles,  with  a 
population  in  1923  of  230,618.  Its  chief  products  are  agricultural.  The 
imports  in  1928  were  valued  at  £3,999,109,  including  wheat,  gasolene,  coal, 
flour,  sugar,  textiles,  metals  and  manufactures  thereof,  and  large  quantities 
of  cattle  foods.  Malta  is  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  call  in  the  world, 
and  is  the  Mediterranean  base  of  the  British  fleet. 
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ADEN 

Aden  is  a  coaling  station  on  the  Arabian  coast,  with  an  area  of  75  square 
miles  and  a  population  in  1921  of  54,923. 

PALESTINE 

Palestine,  under  British  mandate,  has  an  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  in  1922  of  757,182.  It  will  be  served  at  the  option  of  the 
steamship  company  either  by  the  southern  port  of  Jaffa  or  the  northern  port 
of  Haifa. 

It  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  producing  wheat,  barley,  lentils, 
olives  and  olive  oil.  Jaffa  oranges  are  largely  exported.  The  total  imports 
in  1928  were  valued  at  £P6,770,718,  the  largest  share  of  this  trade  being  sup- 
plied by  Egypt,  followed  in  order  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Syria,  Germany, 
France,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Roumania. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA 

Mombasa  is  the  principal  port  of  Kenya  Colony,  and  also  serves  the  Uganda 
Protectorate  and  the  northeastern  section  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  It  is  the  sea 
terminal  of  an  important  railway  system  serving  the  interior  of  this  part  of 
Africa. 

Kenya  Colony  extends  as  far  inland  as  Lake  Victoria  and  Uganda,  and 
has  an  area  of  224,960  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1928  estimated  at 
2,891,691.   There  are  2,324  European  farmers  in  the  colony. 

Agricultural  products  include  coffee,  maize,  wheat,  sisal,  rice,  cotton,  and 
sugar  cane.  The  commonest  tree  is  the  pencil  cedar,  and  the  sawing  of  pencil 
slats  for  export  is  an  important  industry. 

There  is  a  uniform  customs  tariff  in  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika. 
The  1928  imports  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  were  valued  at  £8,696,061,  including 
cotton  piece  goods,  provisions,  textiles,  machinery,  iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  and  accessories,  and  many 
other  forms  of  manufactured  goods.  Great  Britain  holds  the  largest  part  of 
the  trade,  followed  in  order  named  by  British  possessions,  the  United  States, 
Holland,  Japan,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 

Kenya  and  Uganda  export  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  maize,  carbonate  of 
soda,  ivory,  wool,  rubber,  and  other  goods. 

The  Kenya  and  Uganda  Railway  is  a  Government  line,  over  1,200  miles 
long,  and  also  operates  steamer  services  on  lakes  Victoria,  Kioga  (Uganda), 
and  Albert,  and  a  motor  transport  service  between  lakes  Kioga  and  Albert. 
The  country  is  said  to  be  fairly  well  provided  with  roads  and  tracks. 

Tanga  is  the  terminus  of  the  Tanga  railway  serving  the  provinces  of 
Arusha  and  Moshi.  This  railway  has  a  present  length  of  240  miles.  The 
Central  railway  from  Dar-es-Salaam  runs  to  Kigoma  (772  miles),  with  a 
branch  from  Tabora  to  Mwanza  (235  miles).  Light  motor  traffic  is  possible 
in  the  dry  season  over  10,683  miles  of  road. 

Tanga  and  Dar-es-Salaam  arc  the  two  principal  ports  of  Tanganyika 
Territory  (formerly  known  as  German  East  Africa).  The  total  area  of  the 
territory  is  about  374,000  square  miles;  population  in  1928,  5,808  Europeans 
and  4,742,000  natives. 

The  imports  of  Tanganyika  in  1928  were  valued  at  £3,737,358,  and 
included  cotton  piece  goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery,  building 
materials,  foodstuffs,  and  other  goods. 

ZANZIBAR 

Zanzibar  is  an  island  of  coral  formation,  22^  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  mainland.    It  has  an  area  of  640  square  miles,  while  the  neighbouring 
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island  of  Pemba,  25  miles  to  the  north,  has  an  area  of  380  square  miles.  The 
population  of  the  islands  in  1924  was:  Zanzibar,  128,099,  and  Pemba,  88,691. 
The  most  important  product  of  these  islands  is  cloves;  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
supply  originates  here.  The  exports  in  1927  were  259,453  cwt.  of  cloves  and 
49,209  cwt.  of  clove  stems.  Large  quantities  of  cocoanuts  and  copra  are  also 
produced. 

The  imports  in  1927  amounted  to  £1,771,124,  including  cotton  piece  goods, 
rice  and  grain,  gasolene  and  oil,  sugar,  flour,  and  dried  fish.  India  and  Burma 
supplied  the  largest  part  of  the  imports,  followed  in  order  by  the  United  King- 
dom, Tanganyika  Territory,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Japan,  Holland,  Kenya 
Colony,  and  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  railways,  and  but  211  miles  of  roads  suitable  for  motor 
traffic. 

INQUIRIES  FROM   CANADIAN  FIRMS  INVITED 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  British  East  Africa,  and  in  the  other 
countries  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  in  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming establishment  of  this  new  link  with  Canada. 

Canadian  firms  who  may  be  interested  in  the  possibilities  offered  by  this 
new  steamship  service,  or  who  wish  to  obtain  detailed  trade  statistics  or  foreign 
tariff  information,  or  other  information  regarding  these  new  markets,  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa,  who  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  in  the  formation  and 
opening  up  of  new  trade  connections  along  this  route. 

Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  &  Company,  Limited,  133  Board  of  Trade  Build- 
ing, Montreal,  will  be  pleased  to  answer  all  inquiries  regarding  sailing  dates, 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  cold  storage  accommodation,  etc. 

HALF-YEAR'S  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  17,  1930. — The  trade  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
half-year  ended  June  30  show  little  change  in  the  general  situation.  Trade, 
where  not  actually  bad,  remains  restricted,  and  less  favourable  conditions  have 
spread  to  most  of  the  few  industries  which  have  been  tolerably  active. 

Although  the  rate  in  the  fall  in  wholesale  prices  has  slackened,  that  disas- 
trous movement  has  not  yet  terminated.  Whereas  this  development  is  world- 
wide and  is  hampering  the  flowT  of, trade  in  every  country,  the  repercussion  is 
felt  with  particular  severity  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  must  look  to  export 
outlets  for  the  absorption  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  output  of  its 
factories  in  order  to  keep  them  profitably  employed. 

As  matters  stand,  the  staple  industries  generally  continue  to  mark  time. 
The  welcomed,  if  partial,  recovery  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  been 
practically  wholly  lost  during  the  past  six  months  as  the  result  of  a  falling-off 
in  activity  of  consumers  of  these  products  including  shipbuilders  and  increased 
competition  from  Continental  manufacturers,  who  have  lowered  their  export 
prices  with  the  object  of  securing  from  abroad  orders  that  will  keep  their  mills 
going  while  the  home  demand  is  bad. 

In  this  connection,  there  has  been  issued  very  appositely  by  the  Committor 
of  the  Economic  Advisory  Council  the  report  of  a  delegation  which  that  body 
recently  despatched  to  study  industrial  conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries 
of  France,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  report 
deals  in  great  detail  with  the  chief  features  in  all  these  countries  of  equipment; 
production,  employment  of  labour,  organization  of  workers,  hours  of  work,  wages, 
etc.    It  was  found  generally  that  equipment  has  undergone  marked  improve- 
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ment  since  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  same  delegation,  after 
visiting  similar  British  representative  iron  and  steel  works  stated  that  "  as 
regards  efficiency  and  management,  and  the  modernity  and  equipment  of 
certain  units  of  plant,  they  were  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases  superior  to,  the 
iron  and  steel  plants  which  had  been  seen  on  the  Continent."  A  noticeable 
feature  of  the  inquiry  is  that  at  a  time  when  the  United  Kingdom  industry  is 
suffering  from  unemployment,  this  evil  does  not  exist,  or  at  least  to  any  extent, 
in  the  Continental  countries  visited,  in  some  of  which,  upon  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  labour  shortage.  Details  which  the  report  contains  of  wages  of  the  various 
employees,  including  overtime,  hours  of  work,  shifts,  etc.,  in  the  different  coun- 
tries visited,  when  compared  with  similar  figures  relating  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
illustrate  only  too  clearly  how  the  much  higher  costs  of  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom  handicap  the  efforts  of  Britain's  iron  and  steel  makers  to  secure 
trade  in  outside  markets,  and  even  to  hold  it  in  their  own. 

So  far  the  textile  branches,  which  have  notoriously  fallen  upon  evil  days, 
show  no  signs  of  recovery.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  combination  of  adverse 
circumstances  like  unrest  in  China  and  in  India  should  continue  to  cut  off 
traditionally  important  export  markets  for  cotton  piece  goods.  At  the  same  time, 
the  report  just  issued  by  the  Committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  to  investigate  the  conditions  in  the  cotton  industry  definitely  states 
that  a  feature  which  very  materially  contributes  to  the  existing  plight  of  the 
industry  is  that  its  organization  and  methods  are  completely  out  of  date  and  as 
a  consequence  incapable  of  successfully  competing  against  entirely  new  condi- 
tions which  have  developed  in  other  countries  and  altered  the  former  situation. 
The  committee  point  out  that  "  a  new  world  has  emerged  from  the  chaos  created 
by  the  war,  and  the  great  losses  that  Lancashire  has  since  suffered  are  in  a  large 
part  due  to  an  attempt  to  conduct  its  industry  on  pre-war  lines  and  a  refusal 
to  recognize  that  the  old  'conditions  so  favourable  to  Lancashire  have  passed 
away  for  ever."  Causes  which  are  cited  for  failure  to  achieve  cheapness  of 
production  and  efficient  marketing  which  alone  can  sell  staple  goods  in  the  East 
to-day  are:  the  multiplicity  of  units  in  the  various  sections  of  the  industry;  the 
lack  of  adequate  co-operation  between  manufacturers  'and  distributors;  and  the 
traditional  conservatism  both  of  employers  and  of  workers  with  regard  to 
modernizing  organization.  In  this  connection,  remedies  suggested  are:  (1)  the 
more  extensive  use  of  short-staple  but  cheaper  Indian  cotton,  (2)  the  employ- 
ment to  a  greater  extent  of  ring  spindles,  and  (3)  the  extension  of  the  use  of 
automatic  and  semi-automatic  looms. 

Depression  in  the  woollen  industry  continues,  but  the  fact  that  the  long 
drawn  out  and  suicidal  strike  has  come  to  an  end  is  a  better  portent  for  the 
future. 

Granted  that  similar  unsatisfactory  conditions  exist  in  almost  all  countries 
for  the  time  being,  the  lack  of  improvement  in  the  situation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  six  months  is  especially  disappointing  in  view  of  the  hope- 
ful indications  of  all-round  recovery  which  developed  so  steadily  during  the 
greater  part  of  1929. 

It  is  because  of  these  adverse  circumstances  that  all  organized  attempts 
to  remedy  unemployment  have  so  far  been  unavailing,  and  the  figure  announced 
at  the  end  of  June — 1,890,600 — unfortunately  shows  an  increase  of  748,218  as 
compared  with  the  same  date  last  year  and  is  the  highest  recorded  since  1922. 

Indeed,  if  observation  were  confined  to  the  heavy  atmosphere  which  momen- 
tarily hangs  like  a  pall  over  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  Britain, 
it  would  require  a  discerning  eye  to  trace  even  the  smallest  of  silver-lined  clouds. 

EMPIRE  TRADE 

Upon  the  other  hand,  however,  a  series  of  events  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  few  weeks  which  are  of  transcendent  importance  and  promise  not 
only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself  but  to  the  future  of  the 
whole  British  Empire.    These  events  are  all  directed  to  the  consolidation  and 
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increase  of  trade  within  the  Empire  and  indicate  an  appreciation  among  a 
substantial  proportion  of  its  population  that  the  time  has  come  for  definite 
action  which  will  put  into  effect  ideas  and  aspirations  which  have  long  been 
the  subject  of  discussion. 

The  happenings  taken  in  order  are: — 

(1)  The  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire 
recently  held  in  London  of  a  unanimous  resolution  in  favour  of  adopting  some 
definite  plan  for  bringing  about  a  greater  measure  of  Imperial  economic  cohesion 
through  the  medium  of  an  extension  in  the  system  of  Imperial  Preferences. 
Action  taken  by  the  Congress  will  also  ensure  that  their  recommendations  are 
brought  before  the  Imperial  Conference  next  September. 

(2)  The  report  issued  by  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  on  "  Questions  relating  to  Industrial  Policy  "  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Imperial  Economic  Conference,  which  strongly  favours  the  full  development  of 
economic  relations  between  the  constituent  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

(3)  The  resolution  passed  at  the  recently  held  meeting  of  the  leading 
bankers  and  financiers  of  the  United  Kingdom  also  urging  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  inter-Imperial  trade.  This  resolution  reads  as 
follows: — 

It  is  resolved  that  urgent  measures  for  the  promotion  of  inter-Imperial  trade  are  needed 
•to  secure  and  extend  the  (market  for  British  products,  both  lat  'home  and  through  the  export 
trade. 

Bitter  experience  has  taught  Great  Britain  that  fhe  hopes  expressed  four,  years  ago  in 
a  plea  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  European  tirade  have  failed  to  be  realized. 
The  restrictions  have  been  materially  increased,  and  the  sale  of  surplus  foreign  products 
in  the  British  market  have  steadily  grown. 

While  we  retain  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  extension  of  the  area  of  Free  Trade  through- 
out the  world,  we  -believe  that  the  immediate  step  for  securing  and  extending  the  market 
(for  British  goods  lies  in  reciprocal  trade  agreements  between  the  nations  constituting  the 
British  Empire. 

As  a  condition  of  securing  these  'agreements  Great  Britain  must  retain  her  open  market 
for  all  Empire  products,  while  being  prepared  to  impose  duties  on  all  imports  from  all 
other  countries. 

(4)  In  addition,  the  so-designated  British  Preparatory  Committee  jointly 
representing  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Federation 
of  British  Industries,  and  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
have  issued  a  report  for  the  guidance  of  the  forthcoming  Imperial  Conference, 
of  which  the  outstanding  recommendation  is  that  the  most  urgent  necessity 
exists  for  increasing  to  the  utmost  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  and  submitting  a 
list  of  proposals  towards  the  construction  of  an  Empire  economic  policy. 

Numerous  public  bodies  in  all  .parts  of  the  country  have  been  recording 
similar  resolutions  in  favour  of  taking  steps  towards  ^closer  Empire  trade  rela- 
tions. 

EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Under  the  unfavourable  conditions  which  have  prevailed,  it  was  certain  that 
the  oversea  trade  returns  for  the  half-year  would  exhibit  considerable  all-round 
reduction.  The  following  figures  now  issued  have  created  a  particularly 
unfavourable  impression: — 

First  Six  Months,  First  Six  Months, 

1930  1929  Decrease  Per  Cent 

Imports                               £541,749,032  £   604.727,415  £  62.978,383  10.4 

Exports  (British)    ..    ..      304,851,252  358.742,286  53,891,034  15.0 

Re-exports                              49,279,550  60,561,832  11,282,282  18.6 

Total   £895,879,834  £1,024,031,533  £128,151,699  14.2 

Granted,  however,  that  the  results  are  generally  disappointing  when  com- 
paring them  with  similar  figures  for  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1929,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  heavy  fall  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
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intervening  months.  The  several  authorities  differ  somewhat  in  their  computa- 
tion, but  a  drop  of  at  least  12J  per  cent  appears  to  be  a  conservative  figure. 
As  this  fall  represents  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  shrinkage  in  values, 
the  results  are  not  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  what  has  taken  place  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world  generally,  under  existing  adverse  circumstances. 

Unfortunately,  however,  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  British  position  is 
that  the  heaviest  reduction  is  in  exports  of  the  products  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Whereas  the  drop  in  the  value  of  imports  for  the  half-year  is  about 
10^  per  cent,  the  fall  in  the  case  of  exports  of  all  kinds  is  as  high  as  15-5  per 
cent,  divided  into  15  per  cent  in  respect  to  United  Kingdom  products  and  18-6 
per  cent  in  re-exports. 

Moreover,  examination  of  the  import  figures  shows  that  whereas  the  decline 
in  values  approximates  £24,000,000  tunder  the  sub-division  "  Food,  iDrink, 
and  Tobacco"  and  £3,000,000  under  "  Wholly  Manufactured  Articles,"  the 
reduction  is  as  much  as  £37,000,000  in  the  "  Raw  Materials  and  Partly  Manu- 
factured Goods  "  classification,  which  largely  represents  the  requirements  of 
the  country's  factories. 

The  seriousness  of  this  position  is  further  confirmed  when,  upon  reference 
to  the  exports,  it  is  found  that  the  value  of  exports  of  wholly  manufactured 
articles  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  decreased  by  the  alarming  total  of 
nearly  £45,500,000  (or  16  per  cent)  in  comparison  with  the  first  half  of  1929. 
Although  this  situation  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  phenomenal  loss  of  trade 
in  cotton  manufactures  (£18,500,000),  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  woollens 
(£6,500,000),  there  is  also  a  drop  of  £5,000,000  in  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
and  a  reduction  in  practically  every  item  in  the  list,  with  the  exception  of 
what  is  classified  as  "  vehicles  "  (meaning  in  this  case  completed  ships),  in 
which  there  is  a  trifling  increase  of  about  £250,000. 

The  following  reproductions  of  the  totals  under  the  sub-divisions  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  the  decreases  which  were  recorded  under  the 
various  headings: — 

TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,   1928,  1929, 

AND  1930 

(a)  Imports,  Value  c.i.f. 

1928  1929  1930 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                £261,574,952  £257,800,460  £234,004,414 

Baw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..      181,018,950  179,281,422  142,462,095 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                            158,795,793  162.849,243  159,645,141 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                           1,054,840  1.393,662  1,638,419 

Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles                                        2,865,825  3,402,628  3,998,963 

Total   £605,310,360    £604,727,415  £541,749,032 

(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Value  f.o.b. 

1928  1929  1930 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                  £  24.676,594  £  25,563,349  £  22,952,892 

Baw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.        35.636,740  39,431,711  34,532.384 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                            286,587,343  2S4,053,909  238,621,460 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                           873,575  870,764  723,662 

1'arcel  post                                                                       7,457,689  8,822,553  8,020,854 

Total   £355,231,941    £358,742,286  £304,851,252 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  f.o.b. 

1928  1929  1930 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                  £  13,661,108  £  12.859,270  £  12,104,050 

Baw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..       41,212,929  34,001,120  23,978,467 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                              12,492,734  13,517,989  13,002,974 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                             119,412  183,453  194,053 

Total   £  67,486,183    £  60,561,832    £  49,279,550 
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Imports  from  Canada 

Opportunity  is  also  taken  to  reproduce  the  details  of  the  half-year's 
statistics  of  imports  (quantities  and  values)  of  the  commodities  selected  for 
that  purpose  which  enter  into  Canada's  export  trade  to  this  country. 

A  study  of  the  detailed  table  which  is  appended  indicates  a  continuation 
of  the  heavy  falling  off  which  has  unfortunately  characterized  recent  times. 

The  circumstances  associated  with  wheat  still  remain  exceptional.  How- 
ever, although  arrivals  from  Canada  up  to  the  end  of  June  show  a  drop  of 
over  4,250,000  cwt.  from  1929  and  of  6,500,000  cwt.  from  1928,  there  was 
actually  the  heavy  decrease  of  over  11,250,000  cwt.  in  the  aggregate  imports 
of  wheat  in  comparison  with  1929. 

Receipts  of  flour,  upon  the  other  hand,  increased  in  quantity  by  1,250,000 
cwt.  It  is  therefore  less  satisfactory  to  find  that  shipments  from  Canada 
remain  about  stationary.  Prices  ruling  have,  moreover,  been  understood  to 
.leave  little  or  no  profit  in  the  business. 

Whereas  Canadian  export  trade  continues  to  mark  a  decline  in  practically 
,all  items,  it  is  in  provisions  that  the  results  are  particularly  disappointing  to 
the  Dominion.  The  half-year  not  only  shows  a  heavy  reduction  in  almost  all 
articles  under  the  heading  of  provisions,  but  there  were  no  imports  at  all  of 
/Canadian  eggs  and  live  cattle,  and  receipts  of  Canadian  butter  have  in  recent 
years  shrunk  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  discontinued 
showing  any  independent  figures  of  Canadian  butter. 

Moreover,  imports  of  bacon,  which  had  previously  dropped  to  an  insig- 
nificant figure,  were  again  cut  in  half.  The  constant  failure  of  supplies  is 
seriously  threatening  the  continuation  of  the  policy  whereby  a  number  of 
public  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  purchasing  Canadian 
bacon  in  preference  to  the  foreign  article.  There  has  also  been  a  considerable 
proportional  drop  in  hams. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  a  substantial  falling  off  in  the  total  imports 
of  canned  salmon  (approximately  one-third),  Canada's  share  remains  un- 
changed. 

There  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  total  of  canned  lobsters  received, 
giving  further  evidence  of  the  severe  competition  of  the  Japanese  canned  crab. 

Another  rather  disappointing  item  is  a  halt  in  the  shipments  of  news- 
print which  Canada  has  recently  been  sending  in  increasing  quantities  to  this 
country. 

The  other  articles  for  which  -figures  are  now  available  do  not  require 
particular  comment,  except  to  remark  that  imports  from  Canada  are  shown 
independently  for  the  first  time  under  the  headings  "  lead,  pig  and  sheet," 
"zinc"  (crude),  and  "patent  leather." 

Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  Six  Months  ended  June  30,  1929  and  1930 


1929  1930 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Wheat —  Cwts.  f  Cwts.  £ 

Total  imports   53.497,329       27,018,842  42.132,863  20.228,993 

Canada   15,841,175  7,891,126  11.495,848  5,692,205 

Argentine   19,108,940  9,575,982  10.279.090  4.882,871 

United  States   9.422.330  4,744,265         8,680,799  4,276,030 

Australia   7,602,623  4,053,205         6,932,240  3,359,600 

Wheat  Flour  and  Meal — 

Total  imports   4.078,254  2,588,967         5.344,100  3,311,351 

Canada   1.957,398  1,277,897         1,922,440  1,295,791 

United  States?   950,034  650,392         1.454,732  1,008.061 

Australia   486,161  318.062  600,478  381,413 

France   79,367  39.893  747,329  367,724 
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Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  Six  Months  ended  June  SO,  1929  and  1930 — Continued 


1929 


1930 


Barley — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Chile  

Oats— 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Argentine  

Irish  Free  State  

United  States  

Bacon — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Denmark  

Netherlands  

United  States  

Hams — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Cheese — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

New  Zealand  

Netherlands  

Italy  

Canned  Salmon — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  

Canned  Lobsters — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Newfoundland    and    Coast  of 
Labrador   

Sugar,  Refined  and  Sugar  Candy— 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Czechoslovakia  

Netherlands  

United  States  

Asbestos,  Raw,  Fibre  and  Waste — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Rhodesia  

Copper  Ore — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

Spain  

Leather,  Undressed,  Hides — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

British  India  

Germany  

France   

Paper,  Printing,  not  Coated  and  Writing 
Paper  in  Large  Sheets,  Including 
Neivsprint — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Newfoundland     and    Coast  of 

Labrador   

Finland  

Norway  

Sweden  


Quantity 
Cwts. 

Value 
£ 

Quantity 
Cwts. 

Value 
£ 

4,107,329 
572,079 

1,648,093 
354,503 

2,002,809 
263,345 
811,258 
188,473 

4,924,762  - 
132,045 

1,577,508 
264,611 

1,781.538 
51,586 
720,316 
115,570 

3,399,062 
555,616 
999,147 
280,815 

1,430,090 
211,351 
425,582 
116,364 
1  HQ  807 

4,895,526 
22,022 
1,089,800 
217,343 

1,354,411 
5,050 
283,400 
63,640 

4,093,070 
94.864 

2,365,046 
502,224 
369  386 

21,051,890 
481,825 

12,645.813 
2,504,148 
1  650  931 

4,251,255 
55,071 

2,692,310 
428,962 
332  128 

21,693,588 
279,144 

14,145,692 
2,114,275 
1  482  634 

513,071 
49,107 
429,741 

2,710,144 
268,208 
2.264,811 

511,868 
39,844 
438,043 

2,534,653 
212,210 
2,151,541 

1,588,627 

1,285,439 
102,324 
67,418 

7,381,931 

9^'?  ^81 

£00,00  JL 

5,938,399 
418,686 
328,304 

1,510,595 

K1  88** 

1,212,993 
96,179 
72,862 

6,445,459 

j&U'if'xO'-k 

5,099,911 
367,214 
352,437 

304,536 
41.881 
138,347 

1,396,659 
139,321 
608,195 

197,911 
41,100 
89,797 

924,748 
177,601 
442.277 

12.443 
10,639  ' 

180.085 
152,640 

9.961 
7,686 

142,535 
110,504 

919 

12,597 

212 

3,052 

571,290 
146 
278.221 
178,993 
89,545 

383,701 
757 
189,206 
117,832 
57,200 

566,349 
31 

317,233 
104,468 
109,927 

328.024 
84 

181,731 
62,898 
62,157 

Tons 

15,504 
1.821 
6,860 

499,996 
42,446 
265,887 

Tons 
13,880 
1.448 
5,874 

448.254 
33,563 
236,586 

19,003 
10,155 
6,297 
Cwts. 
226,989 
1,191 
119,869 
39,822 
9,251 

986.772 
507,750 
429,441 

1,867.611 
8.064 

1,141.596 
270,997 
101,603 

24,889 
11,361 
6,556 
Cwts. 
285,879 
3,832 
143,941 
36,347 
19,274 

960,508 
482,688 
373,387 

2,197,657 
31.995 

1,246.311 
257,201 
201.385 

3.243.282 
1,295,845 

605.992 
478,403 
451,790 
161.551 


2.472.214 
891,592 

431,929 
356.093 
359,431 
122,164 


3.260.441 
974,649 

721,645 
554,374 
517,4£2 
254.464 


2.496.913 
689.352 

535.812 
411.157 
390,574 
173,091 
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Imports  of  Certain  Products,  Mainly  Agricultural,  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  Six  Months  ended  June  SO,  1929  and  1930 — Concluded 

1929  1930 


"Value 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

Paper,  Packing  and  Wrapping,  Includ- 

ing Tissue  Paper — 

Total  imports. . 

1,945.312 

2,081,730 

1,826,769 

1,891,541 

C  ana  da. 

17,181 

19,065 

25,460 

26,029 

Sweden 

940,203 

973,783 

837,873 

827,700 

341,456 

379,237 

350,861 

369,103 

263,972 

285,366 

227,531 

254,524 

Photographic    Appliances,  Value 

only 

given — 

Total  imports  

1,012,472 

778,771 

281,081 

277,632 

United  States  

454,643 

196,029 

90,785 

115,078 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sewn,  Sard, 

Other 

than  Mahogany — 

Cub.  r  t. 

Cub.  H  t. 

Total  imports  

9  9Qfi  1 Q1 

Aid.  AOf\ 

KOI  Qftft 

oz  i,yuu 

Canada  

249,254 

54,399 

195,779 

40,203 

United  States  

327,709 

64,685 

476,167 

89,491 

British  India  

81,633 

30,985 

113,128 

62,070 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sean,  Soft — 

Loads 

Loads 

Total  imports .  . 

95,072 

391,073 

155,182 

536,739 

Canada . .  . 

fT  17fi 

0,1/0 

Zo,  lit) 

/  ,U'Oo 

A  i  A.QQ 

United  States 

15,097 

116,269 

20,599 

146,373 

Norway. .  .  . 

17.120 

68,901 

20,536 

84,973 

Soviet  Union  (Russia) 

5,144 

9,132 

51,504 

75,121 

23,209 

78,472 

17,047 

66,957 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Sard, 

Other 

than  Mahogany — 

Cub.  Ft. 

Cub.  Ft. 

1  Q  ftOQ  Q7A 

o,OU4,oUl 

1  A  QQQ  Q^9 

1,763.976 

249,488 

1,527,595 

229,401 

8,431,928 

2,026,017 

9,239,580 

2,089,954 

British  India 

929,632 

511,840 

823,089 

449,530 

Wood  and  Timber,  Saivn,  Soft— 

Loads 

Loads 

Total  imports 

1,179,130 

5,488,816 

1,453,518 

6,553,481 

54,422 

299,074 

80,780 

434,436 

259.343 

1,0-87,882 

276,268 

1,125,030 

United  States 

114,431 

886,637 

185,999 

1,175,895 

Soviet  Union  (Russia)   ,  , 

164,132 

752.398 

247,021 

1,098,895 

147  192 

600  8^7 

10i6  600 

808  573 

Wood  Pulp,  Mechanical,  Wet — 

Tons 

Tons 

409,812 

1,286,760 

419,793 

1,347,795 

Canada 

5.504 

18,654 

Norway  

249,298 

766,738 

259,885 

804,555 

Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet — 

Total  imports 

140,132 

3,323,438 

174,727 

3,466,565 

24,093 

572,066 

21,163 

418,428 

22.212 

519,866 

58,172 

1,145,435 

Australia  

46,252 

1,103,886 

53,123 

1,031,162 

Zinc,  Crude — 

71,453 

1,916,579 

74,928 

1,466,797 

9,226 

253,657 

19,267 

362,952 

16,418 

434,390 

18,253 

353,896 

24,481 

648,265 

14,383 

290,119 

Leather,  Dressed,  Patent — 

Cwts 

Cwts. 

11.544 

589,068 

9,397 

428.439 

1,998 

98,343 

1,430 

61,535 

6,102 

323,175 

5.262 

244,734 

1.828 

93,848 

1.600 

76,697 

948 

42.572 

944 

38,342 
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FURTHER  AMENDMENTS   TO   AUSTRALIAN  TARIFF 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  June  25,  1930. — The  new  schedule  of  Australian  import  duties, 
which  became  operative  on  and  after  June  20,  1930,  and  to  which  cabled 
reference  was  made  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  journal  (No.  1378),  embodies 
increases  in  the  rates  on  many  items  of  interest  to  Canadian  export  trade,  as 
well  as  considerable  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  items  and  sub-items  as 
set  out  in  the  schedules  previously  in  force. 

So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  these  further  increases  and  changes  mostly 
apply  to  timber  and  motor  chassis  and  parts,  and  will  be-  found  subjoined  in 
the  final  form  in  which  the  various  recent  amendments  (including  those  of 
November  22,  1929)  are  expected  to  be  shortly  submitted  to  Parliament  for 
ratification.    In  the  meanwhile  the  duties  hereunder  are  being  collected. 

The  retention  of  the  intermediate  rates  on  many  items  in  the  timber 
schedule  would  indicate  that  the  way  is  still  left  open  for  future  negotiations 
for  preference  on  Canadian  timbers. 


NEW  TIMBER  SCHEDULES 


Tariff  Items 

291  Timber,  viz.:  — 

(a)  Engravers'  boxwood  and  engravers' 

maple  wood  ad  val. 

(b)  Hickory,  undressed  ad  val. 

(c)  Logs,  not  sawn,  viz.: — 

(1)  Douglas  fir  (Pseudotsuga  Doug- 

lasii) ,  and  red  cedar  the  pro- 
duce of  British  Borneo  ad  val. 

(2)  For  use  in  the  manufacture  of 

plywood  and  veneers,  as  pre- 
scribed by  Departmental  By- 
laws  ad  val. 

(3)  Other  ad  val. 

(d)  Spars,  in  the  rough  ad  val. 

(e)  New  Zealand  white  pine,  undressed, 

n.e.i.,  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter  boxes,  as  prescribed  by 
departmental  by-laws 

per  100  super,  feet 

(f)  Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  viz.: — Red- 

wood (Sequoia  Sempervirens)  and 
Western  red  cedar  (Thuja  Pli- 
ca ta) — 

(1)  In  sizes  of  12  in.  x  6  in.  (or  its 

equivalent)  and  over 

per  100  super,  ft. 

(2)  In  sizes  of  8  in.  x  2  in.  (or  its 

equivalent)  and  upwards,  and 
less  than  12  in.  x  6  in.  (or  its 
equivalent)  per  100  super,  ft. 

(3)  In  sizes  less  than  8  in.  x  2  in. 

(or  its  equivalent) 

per  100  super,  ft. 
(6)  Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  viz.: — 

Douglas  fir  (Pseudotsuga  Douglasii) 

(1)  In  sizes  of  12  in.  x  6  in.  (or  its 

equivalent)  and  over 

per  100  super,  ft. 

(2)  In  sizes  of  7  in.  x  1\  in.  (or  its 

equivalent)  and  upwards,  and 
less  than  12  in.  x  6  in.  (or  its 
equivalent)  per  100  super,  ft. 

(3)  In  sizes  less  than  7  in.  x  1\  in. 

(or  its  equivalent) 

per  100  super,  ft. 


British 

Preferential      Intermediate  General 

Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

5%                    5%  5% 

5%                   5%  5% 

5%                   5%  10% 

5%                   5%  10% 

10%                  20%  30% 

10%                  20%  30% 

Is.                    Is.  Is. 

3s.                    3s.  4s. 

3s.  4s.  6d.  5s.  6d. 

8s.                    9s.  10s. 

8s.                    8s.  8s. 

13s.                  13s.  14s. 

14s.  6d.  14s.  6d.  15s.  6d. 
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new  timber  schedules — Continued 


Tariff  Items 

291  Timber — Continued 

(g)  Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i. — Continued 
(4)  In  sizes  12  in.  x  6  in.   (or  its 

equivalent)  and  over,  for  use 
underground  for  mining  pur- 
poses, as  prescribed  by  depart- 
mental by-laws  . .  

(h)  Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  viz.: — ■ 
Other— 

(1)  In  sizes  of  12  in.  x  6  in.  (or  its 

equivalent)  and  over 

per  100  super,  ft. 

(2)  In  sizes  of  7  in.  x  2£  in.  (or  its 

equivalent)  and  upwards,  and 
less  than  12  in.  x  6  in.  (or  its 
equivalent)  .  .per  100  super,  ft. 

(3)  In  sizes  less  than  7  in.  x  2£  in. 

(or  its  equivalent) 

per  100  super,  ft. 

(i)  (1)  Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  in  sizes 

not  less  than  4  in.  in  width 
and  not  less  than  3  in.  in 
thickness  for  the  manufacture 
of  boxes,  as  prescribed  by  de- 
partmental by-laws 

per  100  super,  ft. 
(2)  Timber,  undressed,  cut  to  size 
for  making  boxes 

per  100  super,  ft. 
(j)  Timber,  for  making  boxes,  being  cut 
to  size,  and  dressed  or  partly 
dressed  .  .  .  .per  100  super,  ft. 
(k)  Timber,    bent    or    cut    into  shape, 
dressed  or  partly  dressed,  n.e.i.,  ad  val. 
(l)  Timber,  dressed  or  moulded,  n.e.i., 
timber     tongued     or     grooved  or 
tongued  and  grooved;  weatherboards 
per  100  super,  ft. 
And  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1931 
(l)  Timber,  dressed  or  moulded,  n.e.i., 
timber  tongued  or  grooved  or  tongued 
and  grooved;  weatherboards 

per  100  super,  ft. 
(m)  Plywood  including  plywood  veneered 
with  any  material: — 

(1)  Not    exceeding  three-sixteenths 

of  an  inch  in  thickness 

per  100  sq.  ft. 
or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(2)  Exceeding  three-sixteenths  of  an 

inch  in  thickness  but  not  ex- 
ceeding   seven-eighths    of  an 
inch  in  thickness  per  100  sq.  ft. 
with  an  additional  duty  for 
each  _  one-sixteenth    of  an 
inch  in  thickness  in  excess 
of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
per  100  sq.  ft. 
or,  as  an  alternative  to  the 
cumulative  fixed  rates  pro- 


vided above  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  dutv. 

(3)  N.E.I  ad  val. 

(n)  Veneers  ad  val. 

292  Timber,  viz.:— 

(a)  Laths  for  blinds  ad  val. 

(b)  Laths  for  plastering  per  1,000 

(c)  Palings  per  1,000 

(d)  Pickets,  undressed  per  100 

(e)  Pickets,  dressed  per  100 

(f)  Shingles  per  1,000 

11477—3 


British 

Preferential      Intermediate  General 

Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Free  Free  Free 

lis.  6d.  lls.Gd.  12s.  6d. 

13s.  13s.  14s. 

14s.  6d.  14s.  6d.  15s.  6d. 

2s.  2s.  2s. 

12s.  12s.  12s. 

14s.  14s.  14s. 

50%  55%  65% 

12s.  14s.  20s. 

23s.  23s.  24s. 

6s.  6s.  7s. 

50%  55%  65% 

6s.  6s.  7s. 

Is.  9d.  Is.  9d.  2s. 

50%  55%  65% 

50%  55%  65% 

50%  55%  65% 

50%  55%  65% 

lis.  lis.  12s. 

15s.  15s.  16s. 

7s.  7s.  8s. 

10s.  6d.  10s.  6d.  lis.  6d. 

4s.  4s.  5s. 
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NEW  TIMBER  SCHEDULES  Concluded 


Tariff  Items 

292  Timber — Continued 

(g)  Architraves,  mouldings  n.e.i.,  skirt- 
ings and  room  mouldings,  up  to  and 
including  six  inches  in  width  and  up 
to  and  including  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness  per  100  lineal  ft. 

(h)  Picture  frame  mouldings..  ..ad  val. 

293  (a)  Timber,  undressed,  in  sizes  less  than  7 

ft.  6  in.  x  10£  in.  x  2£  in.  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  doors,  as  pre- 
scribed by  departmental  by-laws 

per  100  super,  ft. 

(b)  Doors  of  wood  including  fly  doors 
wholly  or  partly  made  up  . .  .  .  each 

or  per  super,  ft. 
whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(c)  Plywood  door  panels  of  redwood 
(Sequoia  Sempervirens)  and  Doug- 
las fir  (Pseudotsuga  Douglasii)  cut 
to  sizes  not  exceeding  2  ft.  x  2  ft. 
(or  its  equivalent)  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  doors,  as  prescribed 
by  departmental  by-laws 

per  100  sq.  ft. 

294  (a)  Staves,  undressed,  n.e.i  per  100 

(b)  Staves,  dressed  or  partly  dressed,  but 

not  shaped  per  100 

(c)  Staves,  undressed,  as  prescribed  by  de- 

partmental by-laws  

295  Shooks,  cask  and  vat— 

(a)  Kilderkin,  new  each 

(b)  Half -hogshead,  new  each 

(c)  Barrel,  new  each 

(d)  Hogshead,  secondhand  each 

(e)  Hogshead,  new  each 

(f)  Puncheon,  new  each 

(g)  N.E.I  ad  val. 

296  (a)  Casks  and  vats,  empty  ad  val. 

301  Wicker,  bamboo,  and  cane:  — 

(a)  Bamboo,  clouded  

(b)  Canes  and  rattans,  and  bamboo  un- 

manufactured   

(c)  Cane,  compressed,  in  sheet  and  un- 

shaped,  and  enamelled  

(d)  Wicker,  bamboo,  and  cane,  all  manu- 

factures of,  n.e.i.,  whether  partly 
or  wholly  finished,  including  bam- 
boo rules  ad  val. 

302  (b)   (1)  File    and    chisel    handles  unat- 

tached  per  doz. 

or  ad  val, 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 
(2)  Tool  handles  unattached  n.e.i. 

per  doz. 
or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

303  (a)  Wood,    all    articles    made    of,  n.e.i., 

whether  partly  or  wholly  finished: 
bellows;  sashes,  and  frames;  win- 
dow screens;  walking  sticks;  hods: 
mallets;  rakes:  grain  shovels:  saw 
frames;  mitre  boxes;  wood  split  pul- 
leys, wood  bungs;  wood  type;  rules, 
riders,  parallel  rulers,  set  and  T 
squares,  and  protractors,  when 
partly  or  wholly  of  wood,  except 
when  imported  in  sets  of  drawing  or 
mathematical  instruments;  wash- 
boards; knifeboards  ad  val. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


9s. 
40% 


Intermediate 
Tariff 


4s. 

10s. 
6d. 


50% 


5s. 

10s. 
6d. 


General 
Tariff 


10s. 

55% 


10s. 
6d. 


6s. 

6s. 

7s. 

10s. 

10s. 

10s. 

13s. 

13s. 

13s. 

Free 

Free 

Free 

13s. 

13s.  6d. 

14s. 

14s. 

14*  ea. 

15s. 

14s.  6d. 

15s. 

15s.  6d. 

14s.  6d. 

15s. 

15s.  6d. 

16s. 

16s.  6d. 

17s. 

21s. 

22s. 

23s. 

50% 

55% 

65% 

50% 

55% 

65% 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

50% 

55% 

65% 

Is.  3d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is.  6d. 

30% 

45% 

55% 

4s.  6d. 

6s. 

7s.  6d. 

30% 

45% 

55% 

50% 


55% 


65% 
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OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  REGARDING  TIMBER  DUTIES! 

The  following  resume  of  these  amended  timber  duties  has  been  officially 
issued: — 

Logs,  with  the  exception  of  Douglas  fir  (Oregon)  and  British  North  Borneo  red  cedar 
logs.  The  duty  on  all  other  logs  Jias  been  increased  from  10  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Undressed  redwood,  12  inches  by  6  inches  or  over.  The  duty  has  not  been  increased. 
The  duties  on  8^inch  by  2-inch  land  less  than  12-dnch  by  6-inoh  have  not  been  increased. 
The  duties  on  sizes  less  than  8-inoh  by  2-inch  have  been  increased  from  7s.  per  100  super- 
ficial feet  to  10s.  per  100  superficial  feet. 

Undressed  western  red  cedar  will  bear  the  same  rates  as  redwood. 

Undressed  Oregon,  12  inches  by  6  inches  and  over,  no  increase.  The  duty  on  7-inch 
by  2^-inch  and  less  than  12-dnch  by  6-inch  has  been  increased  from  9s.  6d.  per  100  super- 
ficial feet  to  14s.  per  100  superficial  feeit.  Duties  on  sizes  'less  than  7-inch  by  2^-inch 
have  been  increased  from  lis.  per  100  superficial  feet  to  15s.  6d.  per  100  superficial  feet. 

Other  timbers,  including  such  lines  as  Pacific  maple,  are  affected  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Size  12-inch  by  6-inoh  increased  from  8s.  per  100  'superficial  feet  to  12s.  6d.  per  100 
superficial  feet;  7-inch  by  2^-iinch  and  less  than  12-inch  by  6-inch  increased  from  9s.  6d. 
iper  100  superficial  feet  to  14s.  per  100  superficial  feet;  sizes  less  than  7-inch  by  2^ninch 
increased  from  lis.  per  100  superficial  feet  to  15s.  6d.  per  100  'superficial  feet. 

Dressed  Baltic  remains  at  20s.  per  100  superficial  feet  until  January  1,  1931,  when  the 
rate  becomes  24si  per  100  superfidall  feet. 

Hemlock  and  spruce,  if  undressed,  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  2s.  per  100  super- 
ficial feet;  that  is,  an  increase  of  Is.  per  100  superficial  feet.  The  same  timber,  if  cut  to 
size  for  making  boxes,  is  charged  12s.  per  100  superficial  feet,  .and  if  already  dressed  and 
cut  to  size  for  making  boxes,  is  charged  14s.  per  100  superficial  feet. 

The  admission  of  undressed  red  cedar  at  the  same  rates  as  redwood  is 
a  substantial  concession  to  British  Columbia  producers,  and  is  mainly  the  out- 
come of  persistent  representations  made  to  the  Commonwealth  Tariff  Board 
and  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs,  in  which  samples  of  both  timbers 
were  submitted  in  support  of  the  contention  that  their  uses  were  identical. 
The  former  rates  on  undressed  red  cedar  were: — 

In  sizes  12  in.  by  6  in.  and  over  per  100  super,  feet   8s.  Od.  ($1  95) 

In  sizes  7  in.  by  1\  in.  and  upwards,  per  100  super,  ft   9s.  6d.  (  2  31) 

In  sizes  less  than  7  in  by  2|  in.,  per  100  super,  ft   lis.  Od.  (  2  68) 

That  the  duties  on  Douglas  fir  (or  so-called  Oregon)  logs  and  Douglas 
fir  of  sizes  12-inch  by  6-inch  and  over  have  not  been  increased  should  also  be 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  British  Columbia  timber  interests,  though  admit- 
tedly provision  for  a  preference  in  the  intermediate  rates  was  strongly  pressed. 

The  specific  rates  on  plywood  of  certain  sizes  remain  unaltered  compared 
with  the  last  increase  in  November,  1929,  but  the  alternative  ad  valorem  duties 
of  25  per  cent  British  preferential,  30  per  cent  intermediate,  and  35  per  cent 
general  have  been  raised  to  50  per  cent,  55  per  cent,  and  65  per  cent  respec- 
tively. These  higher  ad  valorem  duties  now  also  apply  to  other  plywoods  and 
veneers,  and  there  is  as  well  considerable  increase  in  the  rates  on  staves  and 
shooks  for  casks  and  vats,  except  certain  staves  admitted  free  under  depart- 
mental by-laws. 

MOTOR  CHASSIS  AND  PARTS! 

British 

Tariff  Items  Preferential      Intermediate  General 

Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

359  Vehicle  parts,  viz.: — 

(a)  Axles  and  axle  boxes,  roller  bearing 

and  ball  bearing,  as  prescribed  by 

departmental  by-laws  ad  val.         Free  Free  10% 

(b)  Steel  or   iron  wheels   and  steel-tired 

wheels  for  use  on  railways  and  tram- 
ways, and  all  steel  or  iron  parts  for 

such  wheels,  including  axles,  ad  val.         45%  55%  65% 

11477-3 J 
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motor  chassis  and  parts — Continued 


Tariff  Items 

359  Vehicle  Parts — Continued 

(c)  Parts  of  railway  and  tramway  vehicles 

propelled  by  petrol,  steam,  electric- 
ity, oil,  gas,  or  alcohol,  n.e.i.,  whether 
incorporated  in  the  complete  vehicle 
or  separate,  viz.: — 

(1)  Bodies  ad  val. 

(2)  Chassis  ad  val. 

(d)  Parts  of  vehicles  with  self-contained 

power  propelled  by  petrol,  steam, 
electricity,  oil,  gas,  or  alcohol,  n.e.i., 
whether  incorporated  in  the  complete 
vehicle  or  separate,  viz.: — 

(1)  Single-seated  bodies  each 

(2)  Double-seated  bodies   ..  ..each 

(3)  Bodies   with   fixed   or  movable 

canopy  tops,  e.g.,  landaulette, 
limousine,  taxi-cab,  and  simi- 
lar types,  and  n.e.i  each 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(4)  Chassis,  but  not  including  rub- 

ber tires  and  tubes,  storage 
batteries,  shock  absorbers, 
steering  dampers,  bumper 
bars,  sparking  plugs,  springs, 
shackle  bolts,  U  bolts,  king 
pins,  tie  rod  pins,  high  tension 
ignition  coils,  gaiters  for 
springs,  bonnets,  instrument 
boards,  and  radiator  shells 
except  radiator  shells  forming 
with  core  one  solid  piece — 
(a)  Unassembled  ..   ..ad  val. 

(&)  Assembled  ad  val. 

The  word  "bodies"  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  sub-item  in- 
cludes dashboards,  foot- 
boards, and  mudguards, 
when  imported  with 
bodies  of  which  they 
form  a  part. 

(e)  Parts  of  bodies   enumerated   in  sub- 

items  (d)  (1),  (d)  (2),  and  (d)  (3) 
being  complete  sets  of  metal  panels: 

(1)  For  single-seated  bodies,  per  set 

(2)  For  double-seated  bodies  per  set 

(3)  For  bodies  with  fixed  or  mov- 

able canopy  tops  and  bodies 
n.e.i  per  set 

(f)  (1)  Vehicle     parts     n.e.i.,  including 

axles  n.e.i.,  springs  n.e.i., 
hoods,  wheels  n.e.i.,  and  bodies 
n.e.i  ad  val. 

(2)  Springs  for  motor  cars  and  chassis 

per  lb. 
or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(3)  Wind    screens    whether  imported 

separately  or  with  motor  ve- 
hicles or  parts  thereof  except 
when  parts  of  the  types  of 
bodies  enumerated  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  sub-item  (d)  of 

this  item  each 

or  ad  val. 

Avhichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


Intermediate 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


35% 
25% 


£30 

£50 


£85 

40% 


Free 
5% 


£15 
£25 


£32  10s. 


40% 

4d. 

45% 


45% 
30% 


£35 
£55 


£90 

50% 


22*  % 
35% 


£17  10s. 
£27  10s. 


£35 


50% 

4d. 

55% 


55% 
35% 


£40 
£60 


£95 
55% 


27£% 
40% 


£20 
£30 


£37  10s. 


55% 

5d. 

65% 


30s. 
40% 


40s. 
50% 


50s. 

55% 
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MOTOR  CHASSIS  AND 


Tariff  Items 

359  Vehicle  Parts — Concluded 

(4)  Gears    for    motor    vehicles  other 

than  railway  and  tramway  ve- 
hicles, viz.:  Crown  wheels  and 
pinions,  transmission  gears, 
differential  gears,  worms  and 
worm  wheels,  internal  tooth 
gears,  jack  shaft  pinions  and 
flywheel  starter  bands,  per  lb. 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(5)  Shackle  bolts,  king  pins,  tie  rod 

pins  per  lb. 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(6)  U  bolts  for  motor  vehicles  .  .each 

(7)  Gaiters  for  motor  vehicle  springs 

each 

(8  Bonnets;  instrument  boards  .  .each 
(9)  Brake  drums,  cast  steel,  and  shoes, 
for    motor    trucks    and  omni- 
buses  per  lb. 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 
(10)  Radiator    shells,    except  radiator 
shells  forming  with  core  one 


solid  piece — 

(a)  Plated  each 

(5)  Other  

(11)  Steering  clampers  ad  val. 

(12)  Handles  of  all  types  for  motor  car 

doors  each 


or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(13)  Devices  for  catching  or  fastening 

motor    car    doors,  excluding 
handles — 
(or)  Remote  controlled  .  .each 
or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(6)  Other  each 

or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(14)  Window  winders  for  motor  cars,  ea. 

(15)  Wind  screen  wipers  each 

or  ad  -val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

(16)  Axle  shafts;  propeller  shafts 

per  lb. 
or  ad  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 


parts — C  oncluded 


British 

Preferential      Intermediate  General 
Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 


3s.  3s.  6d.  4s. 

45%  60%  65% 

Is.  6d.                  2s.  2s.  6d. 

45%  55%  65% 

Is.  Is.  3d.  Is.  3d. 

5s.                    6s.  7s. 

7s.  6d.                   9s.  10s. 

Is.  Is.  6d.  2s. 

45%  55%  65% 


£2  £2  10s.  £3 

Free  Free  Free 

45%  55%  60% 

4d.                     Sd.  9d. 

40%  50%  55% 


4s. 

40%  50%  55% 

9d.                    Is.  Is. 

40%  50%  55% 

4s.  4s.  6d.  5s. 

6s.                    7s.  7s.  6d. 

45%  55%  65% 

Is.  Is.  3d.  Is.  3d. 

45%  55%  65% 


PREFERENCES  ON   CHASSIS  AND  VEHICLE  PARTS 

The  Canadian- Australian  trade  agreement  having  been  made  in  1925,  is 
irr  the  terms  of  the  Australian  tariff  classification  of  that  time.  While  only- 
rubber  tires  were  excluded  from  the  chassis  item  in  1925,  it  will  be  seen  that 
many  component  parts  of  chassis  are  now  excluded.  The  text  of  the  original 
agreement,  however,  still  governs  in  determining  the  goods  entitled  to  prefer- 
ence. This  applies  also  in  the  case  of  the  item  on  vehicle  parts  which  in  the 
original  agreement  read:  "Vehicle  parts  n.e.i.,  including  undergear  (inclusive 
of  axles,  springs,  and  arms),  anxles  n.e.i.,  springs,  hoods,  wheels  n.e.i.,  and 
bodies  n.e.i."  The  term  "  n.e.i."  means  "  not  elsewhere  included  "  in  the  com- 
plete tariff.  It  may  be  noted  that  bodies  for  passenger  automobiles  are  pro- 
vided for  in  separate  items  which  are  outside  the  trade  agreement. 
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OTHER  AMENDMENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA 

Pneumatic  Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes. — These  tires  and  tubes,  whether 
valved  or  unvalved,  which  were  formerly  dutiable  according  to  weight,  are  now 
dutiable  at  the  one  rate  per  pound  weight  of  Is.  6d.  British  preferential,  2s. 
intermediate,  and  2s.  6d.  general. 

Oilmen's  stores  n.e.i.  (being  groceries,  etc.,  packed  for  household  use  or 
retail  sale) ,' formerly  30  per  cent  British  preferential,  35  per  cent  intermediate, 
and  40  per  cent  general,  have  been  increased  to  45  per  cent,  55  per  cent,  and  60 
per  cent  respectively. 

Gloves  (except  of  rubber)  for  harvesting,  driving,  household,  and  garden- 
ing purposes  (tariff  item  113a)  have  been  increased  by  25  per  cent  on  all 
schedules,  and  are  now  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  British  preferential,  60  per  cent 
intermediate,  and  65  per  cent  general. 

Lawn  mowers,  hand,  the  rates  on  which  were  formerly  20  per  cent  British 
preferential,  25  per  cent  intermediate,  and  30  per  cent  general,  have  been 
increased  to  45  per  cent,  55  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent  respectively. 

Tools  of  trade  for  the  use  of  artisans  and  mechanics  and  general  use,  except 
those  admitted  free  under  departmental  by-laws,  have  been  substantially 
increased  to  55  per  cent  British  preferential,  65  per  cent  intermediate,  and  75 
£>er  cent  general. 

Carbide  of  calcium,  formerly  £6  10s.  per  long  ton  British  preferential  and 
£10  intermediate  and  general,  now  dutiable  at  2d.  per  pound,  or  £18  13s.  4d. 
per  ton  all  schedules. 

Gummed  paper,  in  rolls  over  6  inches  in  width,  is  now  dutiable  at  45  per 
cent  British  preferential,  50  per  cent  intermediate,  and  55  per  cent  general, 
which  are  the  same  rates  as  prevail  on  gummed  paper  in  rolls  of  less  than 
6  inches  in  width,  and  in  the  form  of  discs,  ovals,  and  other  small  shapes. 

Outside  packages,  including  the  sole  containing  package,  in  which  goods 
are  ordinarily  imported,  when  containing  any  goods  which  are  classifiable  under 
any  item  in  the  tariff  which  provides  for  ad  valorem,  alternative,  or  composite 
duties,  are  now  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  British  preferential,  25  per  cent  inter- 
mediate, and  30  per  cent  general.  These  were  formerly  admitted  free  of  duty 
in  all  schedules,  as  are  still  all  other  packages  containing  goods  subject  to 
specific  duties. 

There  is  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  items  301-D,  303-A, 
359-D-1-2-3,  359-D-4-b,  359-F-1-2-3-4,  also  on  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes. 

LATER  CHANGES 

On  July  26,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne  cabled  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Further  amendments  timber  duties  effective  to-day.  Douglas  fir  logs  now  dutiable 
ten  per  cent  British  twenty  per  cent  intermediate,  thirty  per  cent  general.  Douglas  fir 
undressed,  sizes  twelve  by  six,  altered  to  twelve  by  ten  ior  equivalent  and  over,  now  duti- 
able eleven  shillings  sixpence  per  hundred  superficial  feet  British  and  intermediate,  and 
twelve  shillings  sixpence  general.  Sizes  seven  by  two  and  half  and  less  than  twelve  by  ten 
now  thirteen  shillings  British  and  intermediate,  and  fourteen  shillings  general.  Sizes  less 
than  seven  by  two  and  half  unaltered  at  fourteen  shillings  sixpence  British  and  intermediate, 
and  fifteen  shillings  sixpence  general.  Undressed  timber  for  box  making,  minimum  size 
three  by  four,  reduced  to  one  shilling  hundred  superficial  feet  all  schedules.  All  other  items, 
including  timber  cut  to  size  for  box  making,  same  as  June  (resolution.  Minister  when 
introducing  amendments  expressed  hope  it  would  be  possible  to  make  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments with  Canada  whereby  these  minimum  duties  would  be  applicable  Canadian  timber. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF.  INDIA  IN  1929 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Figures  are  for  fiscal  years  ended  March  31.  At  par  value  of  exchange  the  rupee  is 
equal  to  36  cents  Canadian  currency  and  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the  value  in  Canadian 
dollars,  divide  by  3.] 

Ill 

RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

Automobile  Tires. — During  the  year  under  review  462,737  automobile  covers 
or  casings  were  imported  into  India  valued  at  Rs.  18,264,1 17,  as  compared  with 
418,808  tires  valued  at  Rs.16,927,990  in  1928.  In  the  previous  year  Canada  was 
the  third  largest  source  of  supply,  but  during  the  year  under  review  the  Dominion 
took  first  place  with  144,394  covers  valued  at  Rs.5,686,044,  shipments  increasing 
by  55,502  covers  and  the  value  by  Rs.2,072,274.  The  United  Kingdom,  which 
was  first  during  1928,  is  now  second  with  shipments  totalling  117,355  with  a 
value  of  Rs.4,543,102,  followed  by  the  United  States— 80,989  tires  valued  at 
Rs.3,674,580 — a  considerable  decrease  from  the  previous  year,  when  the  total 
was  108,077  (Rs.4,843,378) .   This  trade  should  show  steady  expansion. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  inner  tubes  amounted  to  Rs.3,360,851.  Canada 
is  again  the  largest  supplier,  with  imports  valued  at  Rs.l, 234,774,  followed  by 
the  United  Kingdom  with  Rs.l, 061, 377.  In  both  automobile  tires  and  tubes, 
France,  Italy  and  Germany  are  important  sources  of  supply. 

STATIONERY 

Imports,  Rs.10,159,183,  as  compared  with  Rs.9,166,505  during  the  previous 
year.  The  United  Kingdom  enjoys  about  50  per  cent  of  the  business,  followed 
by  Germany  with  Rs.2,688,780.  Canada  is  credited  with  supplies  to  the  value  of 
Rs.1,634. 

COTTON  HOSIERY 

Imports  of  cotton  hosiery  and  underwear  were  valued  at  Rs. 14,503,612 
as  compared  with  Rs. 13,763,479  in  the  previous  year.  Japan  had  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  this  business  with  Rs. 12,519,313.  There  is  a  big  demand 
for  cheap  cotton  vests,  which  are  mainly  supplied  from  that  country.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Canadian  firms  could  compete.  There  is,  however,  a  limited  market 
for  a  medium-quality  vest,  in  which  Canadian  firms  are  sharing. 

Silk  Hosiery  and  Underwear. — Among  the  European  population  there  is  a 
market  for  silk  goods  such  as  women's  hosiery  and  underwear;  it  is  not  large 
and  competition  is  keen.  Manufacturers  in  the  United  States  do  a  good  business 
in  hosiery,  and  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  underwear.  (Import  figures  in 
items  are  not  classified  separately).  Owing  to  the  extreme  heat  in  India,  the 
demand  in  underwear  is  for  the  lightest  of  material.  At  one  time  knitted  silk 
wear  was  favoured,  but  now  the  demand  has  switched  to  fabric  material  such 
as  Celanese  and  Milanese. 

There  are  a  good  number  of  hosiery  brands  on  the  market — so  many  in  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  makes,  profitable  business  is  difficult. 
There  are  two  distinct  markets  for  all  types  of  wearing  apparel,  the  European 
and  the  bazaar.  In  the  former,  goods  of  a  better  quality  only  are  sold;  these 
stores  cannot  possibly  handle  similar  lines  to  what  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  as 
their  overhead  is  far  higher  and  they  have  to  put  on  a  profit  much  greater  than 
in  the  bazaars. 

ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

The  total  value  of  the  importation  of  artificial  silk,  which  includes  yarn, 
and  piecegoods  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk,  amounted  to  Rs.47,707,882 — a 
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decrease  from  Rs.54,882,551  from  1928.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  material  is  increasing;  the  decrease  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  is  principally  due  to  the  general  business  depression.  Under  the  heading 
piecegoods  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk,  the  volume  was  49,801,046  yards  with 
a  value  of  Rs.33,042,839:  United  Kingdom,  12,000,000  yards;  Italy,  17,000,000 
yards,  and  Switzerland,  7,000,000  yards. 

TOILET  REQUISITES 

For  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of 
toilet  requisites  imported  into  India.  In  1925,  the  imports  were  valued  at 
Rs.4,511,419;  in  1929  at  Rs.6,460,622.  Competition,  however,  is  extremely 
keen  and  new  lines  cannot  be  introduced  with  any  hope  of  attaining  a  good 
volume  of  business  unless  the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  undertake  an  adver- 
tising campaign.  At  the  present  time  the  United  Kingdom  enjoys  the  largest 
share  of  this  business  (Rs.2,588.916) ,  followed  by  the  United  States 
(Rs.1,726,603). 

TOYS 

Imports,  Rs.4,354,125  as  against  Rs.3,804,989  in  1928.  The  trade  is  in 
greater  part  divided  between  Japan  and  Germany.  The  demand  is  principally 
for  cheap  toys  which  could  not  be  manufactured  in  Canada;  the  market  for 
more  expensive  toys  is  very  limited. 

VEHICLES 

Cycles. — Imports  numbered  163;432,  valued  at  Rs.6,858,664.  This  business 
has  shown  a  steady  increase,  from  62,003  cycles  valued  at  Rs.4, 165,995  in  1925. 
The  United  Kingdom  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  business;  Canadian 
cycles  are  too  expensive. 

Aircraft. — The  value  of  aircraft  including  parte  imported  into  India  in  1929 
amounted  to  about  Rs.250,000  as  against  Rs.75,000  in  1928.  Business  in  air- 
craft is  bound  to  develop  in  the  next  few  years,  and  it  would  be  advisable  for 
Canadian  firms  to  establish  themselves  in  this  market  while  the  trade  is  more 
or  less  in  its  infancy.  Flying  clubs,  which  are  partly  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, have  been  started  in  many  of  the  more  important  cities.  The  weekly 
air  service  between  London  and  Karachi  has  recently  been  extended  to  Delhi, 
and  during  the  present  year  extensions  to  Calcutta  and  finally  to  Rangoon 
are  under  project. 

MOTOR  CARS,  INCLUDING  TAXIS 

Imports  numbered  19,567  valued  at  Rs.42, 146,946  as  against  15,122  valued 
at  Rs.35,391,906  in  1928:  United  States,  7,943  (Rs.18,106,829) ,  followed  by 
Canada  with  6,568  (Rs. 10,790,597) .  Canada  increased  her  shipments  by  3,168 
cars,  while  the  value  increased  by  Rs.4,372,822.  This  is  principally  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Company  started  shipping  after  being 
out  of  the  market  for  a  number  of  years.  Shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom 
numbered  3,645  valued  at  Rs.9,754,256 — an  increase  of  45  cars  but  a  reduction 
in  value  of  Rs.500,669.  Italy  and  France  are  the  only  other  sources  of  supply 
of  any  importance.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  market  for  motor  cars  will  show 
steady  expansion.  A  two-anna  per  gallon  tax  on  petrol  has  been  in  force  during 
the  past  year  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  road  development.  This  tax  is  levied 
by  the  central  government  and  is  apportioned  to  the  provincial  governments 
according  to  the  quantity  of  petrol  consumed  in  each  province. 

With  the  exception  of  the  main  highways,  road  conditions  in  the  up-country 
districts  are  such  that  motorists  do  not  care  to  travel.  The  problem  of  building 
good  roads  in  India — apart  from  the  vital  factor  of  expense — is  not  easy  owing 
to  the  torrential  rains  which  occur  during  the  monsoon  period.  Many  miles  of 
roads  are  impassable  for  several  months  of  the  year. 
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MOTOR  BUSES,  VANS  AND  LORRIES 

Imports  numbered  12,790  valued  at  Rs.21 ,656,140  as  compared  with  8,682 
valued  at  Rs. 14,949 ,271  in  1928.  Only  L952  were  imported  with  bodies.  Canada 
is  the  leading  supplier  of  motor  buses — 6,373  valued  at  Rs.8,097,402  as  com- 
pared with  4,268  valued  at  Rs.5,472,027  in  1928— followed  by  the  United  States 
with  5,809-  valued  at  Rs.l 0,965, 190.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  from  the 
United  States  was  the  larger,  although  the  number  exported  was  considerably 
less.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  other  supplier  of  any  importance — 473 
valued  at  Rs.2,050,254.  The  General  Motors  Company  have  established  a 
fairly  large  assembling  plant  in  Bombay.  Canada's  exports  of  motor  buses 
to  India,  however,  for  the  nine  months  ending  December  31,  1929,  increased 
by  a  thousand  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Motor  buses  are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the  economic  life 
of  India;  they  are  a  real  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  ideas  and  in  the  spread 
of  education  in  the  country  districts.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  motor  buses, 
intercourse  between  villages  was  infrequent. 

WOOD  AND  TIMBER 

During  the  year  under  review,  Canada  is  credited  with  imports  of  deal  and 
pine  wood  valued  at  Rs.61,023,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  Rs. 862,924.  The 
United  States  is  the  largest  source  of  supply  with  a  value  of  Rs. 283,307.  Business 
in  soft  woods  such  as  pines  will  never  reach  large  proportions.  For  one  thing, 
they  cannot  withstand  the  attacks  of  white  ants  which  will  destroy  almost 
any  kind  of  timber  except  the  hardest.  Another  factor  is  that  India  produces 
considerable  quantities  of  timber,  and  the  Government  and  Railway  depart- 
ments— the  largest  users — are  endeavouring  to  use  indigenous  woods  whenever 
possible.  Some  years  ago  Canada  shipped  fair  quantities  of  creosoted  railway 
sleepers  to  India,  but  at  the  present  time  native  wood  is  being  used  entirely. 

GOVERNMENT  STORES 

Imports  Rs.100,919,619  as  compared  with  Rs.l  16,874,299  in  1928.  The 
United  Kingdom — by  far  the  most  important  source  of  supply — is  credited  with 
Rs.75,000,000. 

SUGAR  PRICES  IN  TRINIDAD  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  June  28,  1930. — Under  the  Food  and  Fuel  Control  Ordin- 
ance of  Trinidad,  the  Governor  has  by  proclamation  fixed  the  retail  prices  per 
pound  for  locally  made  sugar  as  follows:  No.  1  Trinidad  whites,  5  cents;  No.  2 
yellow  crystals,  4  cents;  washed  greys,  3 \  cents;  molasses  sugar,. 3  cents.  These 
prices  are  to  include  the  cost  of  any  package  in  which  the  article  may  be  sold. 
The  order  is  to  come  into  operation  on  July  9,  1930. 

In  British  Guiana  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  on 
May  30,  1930,  and  assented  to  by  the  Governor  on  June  20,  empowers  the 
Governor,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  circumstances  require,  to  fix  by  pro- 
clamation the  maximum  prices  for  which  the  various  grades  of  sugar  manu- 
factured in  the  colony  may  be  sold  by  retail,  and  also  provides  for  penalties 
for  those  selling  at  prices  other  than  laid  down.  No  proclamation  on  the 
subject  has  so  far  been  issued. 
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COOPERAGE    STOCK   FOR  BARBADOS 

A  prominent  merchant  in  Barbados  is  interested  in  obtaining  supplies  of 
cooperage  stock  of  yellow  birch  from  Canada  as  a  substitute  for  gumwood, 
which  is  at  present  being  utilized.  The  barrels  should  hold  from  55  to  57  wine 
gallons,  with  the  bunghole  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  steel  hoops  (three 
each  side).  The  heads  must  be  free  from  knots,  and  the  barrels  snipped  in 
knocked-down  condition.  The  demand  for  the  ensuing  season  will  be  between 
20,000  and  30,000  barrels,  spread  over  a  period  of  five  months,  the  first  ship- 
ment to  arrive  about  the  last  week  in  December  or  the  first  week  in  January. 
^Complete  sample  packages  are  requested  without  delay.  Terms,  cash  in  Bar- 
bados against  bill  of  lading. 

Canadian  exporters  of  cooperage  stock  may  obtain  the  name  and  address 
of  the  above  firm  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  14560) . 


TRADE   OF  BARBADOS   IN  1929 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
imports 

Port  of  Spain,  July  10,  1930. — During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1929, 
Barbados  imported  merchandise  to  the  value  of  £2,039,601  as  compared  with 
£2,349,159  in  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  £298,950.  The  value  of  imports 
in  1929,  according  to  the  main  classifications  of  the  customs  tariff  (bullion  and 
coin  excluded)  were  (the  1928  values  are  given  in  parentheses) :  food,  drink, 
and  narcotics,  £809,619  (£842,882) ;  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured, £294,085  (£355,053) ;  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,  £864,- 
964  (£1,055,231);  miscellaneous  and  unclassified,  £70,136  (£84,588). 

192/8  Percent  1929  Percent 

United  Kingdom   £827,350  35-4  £691,216  33-9 

Canada   485,110  20-7  381,704  18-7 

Newfoundland   58,923  2-5  52,517  2-6 

Other  British  Empire   342,637  14-7  305,655  15-0 

United  States   405,094  17-3  400,289  19-6 

Other  Foreign   218,640  9-4  207,423  10-2 

£2,337,754        100 -0      £2,038,804  100-0 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  the  percentage  of  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  decreased  by  1-5  and  from  Canada  by  2,  whereas  the 
United  States  increased  their  trade  by  2-3  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the 
official  figures  as  compiled  by  the  Customs  Department  of  the  colony,  so  far 
unpublished,  discloses  that  this  decrease  in  trade  with  Canada  is  largely  attri- 
butable to  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  the  products  set  forth  in  the  following 
statement.  These  are  imports  during  1929,  and  are  compared  with  the  previous 
year: — 

Some  Decreases  jrom  Canada 

1928  1929 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Oilmeal  and  oilake. .    ..lbs.       6,710,347       £  40,262  1,931,381  £12,071 
Flour,   wheat  or   rye,  bags 

196  lbs.           70,677  106,016  57,299  85,849 

Oats  lbs.       7,065,781  35,329  4,750,765  23,754 

Pork,  salted  lbs.         675,726  16,894  559.943  13,999 

Shingles  No.     27,243.371  27,243  16,802,900  16,803 

Shooks  and  staves     22,761    11,360 

The  only  two  items  on  which  there  was  any  notable  increase  from  Canada 
were  sulphate  of  ammonia — 1,377  long  tons  (£16,524)  as  against  400  long  tons 
(£4,800)  in  192&— and  fish,  dried  and  salted— 1,912,960  pounds  valued  at  £34,160 
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1929 

Quantity  Value 


6,396,718 
16,934 
866,358 


£39,979 

25,401 
16,142 
21,659 


as  compared  with  1,309,616  pounds  valued  at  £23,387  in  1928.  Increased 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  in  the  following  commodities: — 

Some  Increases  from  the  United  States 

1928 

Quantity  "Value 

Oilmeal  and  oilcake..   ..lbs.       2,501,502  £  15,009 
Flour,   wheat   or    rye,  bags 

196  lbs.           15,268  22,902 

Machinery     10,540 

Pork,  salted  lbs.         651,088  16,277 

The  following  items  were  imported  in  increased  quantities  over  the  previous 
year:  butter,  cattle  and  other  animal  foods,  oilmeal  and  oilcake,  matches,  salted 
pork,  gasolene  and  edible  oil.  The  following  commodities  showed  decreases: 
beer  and  ale,  unsweetened  biscuits  in  barrels,  bran  and  pollard,  coal, 
oats,  flour,  fertilizers,  canned  meats,  kerosene  oil,  spirits,  refined  sugar,  tea, 
unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco,  wood  and  timber,  apparel,  boots,  shoes  and  slip- 
pers, motor  cars  and  motor  vehicles  and  parts  (including  tires),  cotton  piece 
goods  and  other  cotton  manufactures,  canned  and  preserved  fish,  fruit  and  nuts 
other  than  coconuts,  hardware,  hats  and  bonnets,  medicine  and  drugs,  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  perfumery,  shooks  and  staves,  wool  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  principal  imports  of  particular 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 


Principal  Imports 

Totals 

1928  1929 

£  £ 

Apparel                                              24,341  14,195 

Boots,   shoes   and   slippers..    ..         45,876  37,216 

Butter                                                26,241  34,272 

Motor  cars,  etc                                   42,162  18,016 

Motor  car  parts,  etc                          11,572  10,482 

Bran  and  pollard                                19,462  13.626 

Oilmeal  and  oilcake                            55,271  52,130 

Cotton  piece  goods                              99,024  78,787 

Cotton  manufactured                          105,198  102,045 

Fish,  dried,  salted  or  smoked..         79,410  84,831 

Oats                                                   35,334  24,864 

Flour,  wheat                                      128,918  111,948 

Bacon  and  hams                                  18,062  14,722 

Beef,  salted                                       29,731  30,788 

Pork,  salted                                       35,388  37,793 

Milk,  condensed                                      8,947  10.623 

Paints  and  colours                                10,458  8,761 

Soap,  common                                      24,247  22,455 

Sugar,  refined                                     12,554  7,0-95 

Wood  and  timber — 

White  pine  and  spruce.  .   .  .         50,239  40,260 

Pitch  pine                                     33,254  20,436 

Shingles                                         27,465  17.180 

Staves  and  shooks                       37,730  24,972 

Other  kinds,  manufactured.  .         11,165  10,713 

EXPORTS 


From  Canada 


1928 
£ 

1,996 
9,911 
5,677 

22,862 
9,612 
400 

40,262 

1,028 
23,387 
35,329 
10-6,016 
5,125 
960 
16,894 
5,059 
910 
12,545 


50,239 

27,243 
22,7*61 


1929 
£ 

1,506 
7,726 
5,063 
7,443 
9,058 
3,036 
12,0)71 

*i37 
34,160 
23,754 
85,949 
3,418 

13,999 
4,219 
530 
4,306 


40,260 

16,803 
11,360 


Canada  continues  to  be  the  best  customer  of  Barbados,  having  taken  in 
1929  79  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  exports,  which  consist  chiefly  of  sugar 
and  molasses.  Of  the  exports  of  sugar,  amounting  to  65,517  long  tons,  Canada 
purchased  58,299  tons,  or  89  per  cent;  and  of  molasses,  amounting  to  8,035,779 
gallons,  Canada  took  4,750,943  gallons,  or  59-1  per  cent. 

Two  biscuit  factories  are  operating  in  the  colony,  and  during  the  year  they 
produced  3,743,458  pounds  of  biscuits  (principally  the  unsweetened  variety), 
of  which  903,680  pounds  were  exported.  Production  in  1928  amounted  to 
4,459,326  pounds  and  exports  to  1,191,978  pounds. 

The  general  decrease  in  trade  is  solely  attributed  to  decreased  purchasing 
power  of  the  inhabitants,  due  to  adverse  conditions  in  the  sugar  industry. 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1930 

A.  dos  Reis  Carneiro,  Office  of  tfie  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  2,  1930. — Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  gravest  period 
of  the  commercial  depression  in  Brazil  has  already  passed.  Importers  and  mer- 
chants are  beginning  to  show  more  interest  in  offerings  made  to  them,  and  it  is 
felt  that  the  coming  six  months  will  mark  a  considerable  alleviation  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

IMPORTS 

Statistics  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  give  imports  at  £20,819,000 
against  £29,588,000  for  the  same  period  in  1929.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  large  quan- 
tities of  cotton  textiles  were  imported  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  customs  tariff 
which  came  into  force  on  these  products  on  April  1, 1929.  (Import  statistics  so 
far  available  do  not  specify  the  products  imported.) 

From  investigation  it  would  appear  that  after  some  months  of  slow  move- 
ment increasing  activity  is  being  shown  in  iron,  steel,  and  hardware  lines,  while 
sales  of  electrical  equipment  are  fair,  the  American  product  dominating  the 
small  market.  Some  lines  of  construction  material  are  moving  slowly,  but 
reinforcing  bars  and  cement  enjoy  a  good  demand.  Owing  to  competition 
from  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  to  the  large  stocks  available,  the  market  for 
domestic  cement  has  fallen  off  greatly.  Sales  of  hand  tools  are  fair.  The 
movement  in  sanitary  equipment,  roofing  materials,  hydraulic  and  industrial 
machinery,  heavy  chemicals,  paper,  agricultural  implements,  textiles,  and  office 
equipment  is  very  slow.  The  market  for  automotives  continues  dull.  There 
is  a  fair  movement  in  American  flour  of  wheat  for  delivery  in  June  and  July. 

According  to  ships'  manifests  for  June,  it  would  appear  that  the  following 
articles  from  New  York  enjoyed  the  best  sale:  malt,  hand  tools,  automobile 
accessories,  iron  and  steel,  leather,  foodstuffs,  phonographs,  barbed  wire,  hard- 
ware, scales,  shoe  findings,  radio  and  electrical  equipment. 

Codfish. — Conditions  in  the  codfish  market,  which  have  been  more  or  less 
steady  during  the  last  two  months,  are  fair.  There  has  been  a  slight  fall  in 
prices  owing  to  the  restricted  nature  of  the  demand.  Arrivals  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
during  the  month  of  May  totalled  10,700  cases,  divided  as  follows:  Norwegian, 
1,000;  Scotch,  9,500;  French,  200.  Entries  during  May  at  the  port  of  Santos 
(State  of  Sao  Paulo)  totalled  15,216  cases,  divided  as  follows:  Norwegian, 
6,249;  Scotch,  4,401;  French,  3,404;  Canadian,  1,112;  German,  50. 


exports 

Exports  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  amounted  to  £27,828,000 
against  £31,621,000  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  exports  exceeding  imports 
by  £7,009,000. 

Exports  for  the  period  over  the  past  five  years  have  been  as  follows: — 

January  to  April  £  Sterling  Tons 

1926   29,709,000  564,498 

1927   26,229.000  569,492 

1928   31.600,000  643.884 

1929   31.621.000  669.823 

1930   27,828,000  879,979 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  the  volume  of  business  has  increased 
yearly,  while,  comparing  1930  with  1929,  the  sterling  value  has  diminished 
in  consequence  of  the  lower  average  value  of  the  merchandise  exported,  as  in 
the  case  of  coffee.  During  the  first  four  months  of  1929,  4,550,000  bags  of 
coffee  valued  at  £23,639,000  were  exported,  while  during  the  same  period  of 
this  year  an  exportation  of  5,370,000  bags  showed  only  a  return  of  £17,033,000. 
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Hides,  frozen  and  chilled  meat,  cotton,  sugar,  cocoa,  bran  of  all  kinds, 
and  fruits  were  exported  in  greater  quantities  this  year  than  last. 

COFFEE 

At  the  beginning  of  last  month  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
closed  a  new  loan  for  £20,000,000,  part  of  which  will  be  used  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  two  previous  loans  of  £5,000,000  and  £2,000,000'  respectively.  In  order 
to  obtain  this  loan,  a  modification  of  the  coffee  defence  scheme  had  to  be 
made,  the  terms  of  which  are  as  follows: — 

The  surplus  stock  of  coffee  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  as  at  July  1,  1929, 
was  estimated  to  be  16,500,000'  bags,  and  the  surplus  stock  on  July  1,  1930 
(the  date  when  the  new  plan  goes  into  effect),  is  estimated  not  to  be  larger 
than  16,500,000.  This  surplus  stock  is  to  be  liquidated  within  ten  years.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  done,  it  is  necessary  that  1,650,000  bags,  or  one-tenth 
of  the  total  estimated  stock,  be  exported  annually,  beginning  with  July  this 
year.  Furthermore,  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  future  stocks,  the  plan 
requires  that  the  shipments  each  month  be  equivalent  to  one-twenty-fourth 
of  the  estimated  production  for  two  years  immediately  ahead.  An  export  tax 
of  3s.  per  bag  on  all  coffee  moving  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  be 
exported  will  be  levied  to  create  a  fund  to  take  care  of  the  interest  on  the 
loan.  The  Coffee  Institute  must  purchase  within  a  short  time  3,000,000  bags 
of  coffee.  This  will  put  the  institute  in  a  position  to  guarantee  that  the 
minimum  of  10,000,000  bags  required  by  the  plan  will  be  exported  annually. 

Details  of  this  scheme  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  by  interested  Canadian 
firms. 

Exports  of  coffee  in  the  four  months  January  to  April  totalled  5,378,000 
bags,  divided  as  follows:  January,  1,508,000;  Februarv,  1,460,000;  March, 
1,206,000;  April,  1,204,000. 

On  June  24  quotations  for  Santos  spot  4's  were  13  cents  per  pound  c.i.f. 
New  York,  and  Rio  7's  9  cents  per  pound. 

The  Brazilian  coffee  crop  for  1930-31  is  estimated  at  about  13,689,669 
bags,  distributed  as  follows:  Sao  Paulo,  7,500,000;  Minas  Geraes,  3,200,000; 
Espirito  Santo,  1,531,000;  Estado  do  Rio,  908,669;  Parano,  420,000;  Bahia, 
50,000;  Pernambuco,  50,000;  Goyas,  30,000. 

COMMERCIAL  FAILURES  IN   SAO  PAULO 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1930  the  number  of  failures  in  Sao  Paulo  has 
been  larger  than  at  the  same  period  of  last  year  owing  to  the  heavy  fall  in 
coffee  prices  which  occurred  during  the  later  months  of  1929. 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  in  Sao  Paulo  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  numbered  135.  Drygoods  importers  and  dealers  figure  most  prominently 
on  the  list,  followed  by  commission  agents  and  importers,  dealers  in  boots, 
shoes,  and  hats,  and  hardware  and  machinery  dealers. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  OSAKA 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  June  12,  1930. — The  trade  of  the  port  of  Osaka  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1930  totalled  (in  Canadian  terms)  $108,533,268,  as  against  $129,- 
627,922  for  the  same  period  of  1929.  Exports  amounted  to  $62,051,649,  as 
against  $70,949,746  in  the  same  period  of  1929.  Imports  for  this  period  reached 
a  total  of  $46,481,619^a  decrease  of  $12,196,557.  The  excess  of  exports  of  the 
port  of  Osaka  were  $15,570,030,  an  increase  of  $3,298,460  over  the  same  period 
of  1929.  As  Osaka  is  the  largest  manufacturing  centre  in  Japan,  it  is  usual 
for  exports  to  exceed  imports.    The  decline  in  the  value  of  the  trade  of  this 
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port  in  comparison  with  last  year  is  due  in  part  to  the  appreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  yen.  Even  when  this  is  considered,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  pre- 
vailing business  depression  in  Japan  is  responsible  for  most  of  this  decrease. 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  value,  according  to  classification,  of  the 
exports  and  imports  for  the  first  four  months  of  1929  and  1930: — 

Exports  Imports 

1930  1929  1930  1929 

Foodstuffs                     $     837,652  $  1,052,081  $  2,803,158  $  3,702,527 

Raw  materials. .    .  .          610,202  724,049  27,999,787  36,915,313 

Semi-manufactured  .  .       8,106,837  7,030,766  10.260,645  11,273,359 

Manufactured  goods.  .      50,175,653  60,053,177  4,714,669  5,853,814 

Others                             2,321,304  2,089,073  703,358  933,162 


NOTES  ON  EXPORTS 

During  the  period  under  review  wheat  flour  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
$11,860— a  drop  from  $89;993  in  1929.  Exports  of  refined  sugar  totalled 
$234,374,  against  $348,745  in  1929;  of  cotton  yarns,  $2,093,850  (a  decrease  of 
50  per  cent) ;  and  of  copper  ingots,  plates,  and  sheets,  $2,369,280  (compared 
with  $263,359  in  1929).  Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  China  and  to 
smaller  shipments  to  India,  cotton  goods  exported  dropped  from  $42,765,197 
to  $30,855,980. 

NOTES  ON  IMPORTS 

Imports  of  raw  sugar  were  valued  at  $404,658  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1930 — a  drop  of  $352,802  over  the  same  period  last  year.  Vegetable  fibres  of 
hemp,  jute,  and  flax  declined  from  $568,727  to  $253,061.  Lumber  and  logs  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  $2,716,756,  compared  with  $5,745,341;  oilcake,  $733, 
963  ($299,148  in  1929);  woollen  cloth  and  serges,  etc.,  $446,766  ($1,215,771 
in  1929);  automobiles,  $228,066,  compared  with  $380,588;  and  automobile 
parts,  $818,612,  compared  with  $1,048,830  in  the  previous  year. 

Imports  from  North  America  totalled  $19,578,193,  against  $20,294,920 
in  1929.  Of  this  amount  $18,032,995  originated  in  the  United  States  and 
$1,546,197  in  Canada.  Purchases  from  the  United  States  have  fallen  off  slightly 
from  $18,992,312  in  1929,  while  purchases  from  Canada  have  increased  from 
$1,302,607  in  the  same  period. 


JAPAN'S   TRADE,  JANUARY  TO   MAY,  1930 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  June  6,  1930. — Japan's  foreign  trade  for  May  showed  exports 
valued  at  $57,647,000  and  imports  at  $77,837,000,  a  total  of  $135,484,000, 
according  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Compared  with  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  exports  dropped  by  $34,350,000  and  imports  by  $32,132,000.  The  excess 
of  imports  for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  $98,267,500 — a 
decline  of  $34,581,000'  from  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  trade  decline  has  become  more  pronounced,  and  this  situation  is 
expected  to  last  for  months  to  come.  Among  leading  exports  marked  decreases 
are  observed  in  raw  silk,  cotton  textiles,  and  silk  textiles.  As  compared  with 
April,  raw  silk  exports  fell  by  $22,707,500.  With  the  exception  of  crude  oil 
and  heavy  oil,  the  other  principal  imports  declined  from  the  previous  month. 
Chief  among  these  were  raw  cotton,  falling  by  $7,368,500,  wool  by  $3,642,000, 
machinery  by  $2,812,500,  and  ammonium  sulphate  by  $2,709,000. 
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Excess  of 

Exports  Imports  Imports 

(In  Thousand  Dollars) 

May,  1930   57,647  77,837  20,190 

May,  1929   91,997  104,969  17,972 

Jan.-May,   1930   316.718  414,986  98,268 

Jan.-May,  1929   428,512  561,360  132,849 

Cotton  textiles  outstripped  raw  silk  in  export  value  and  formed  the  largest 
amount  for  May  ($10,867,000).  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  drops  during 
the  five-months'  period  was  in  shipments  of  wheat  flour — a  fall  of  $5,186,500 
to  $3,045,000.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  bar  silver  in  China  has  caused  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Chinese  people  to  decline  sharply,  and  this  accounted  for  a 
large  decrease  in  the  exports  to  that  country. 

Of  the  imports  for  the  first  five  months  wheat  declined  (in  thousands  of 
dollars)  by  10,837  to  11,718;  automobiles  and  parts  by  2,436  to  4,961;  and 
lumber  by  11,027  to  10,784. 

Gold  and  silver  bullion  exported  from  Japan  during  May  totalled  $10,- 
926,500.  The  total  from  January  11  to  the  end  of  May  was  $111,450,000,  an 
increase  of  $110,338,500  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Bullion  imported 
during  May  totalled  $354,500,  a  total  of  $873,000  for  the  first  five  months. 
The  latter  figure  shows  a  gain  of  $768,500  over  the  year  before. 


JAPANESE   NEW   COCOON  PRICE   SHOWS  DECLINE 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  June  2,  1930. — The  first  spring  cocoon  transactions  for  this  year 
opened  at  Numadzu,  Shidzuoka  Prefecture,  on  May  20,  with  15,762  pounds 
changing  hands.  Importance  is  attached  to  the  opening  of  the  market  because 
of  the  fact  that  prices  fixed  there  are  usually  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  season's 
quotations  in  all  other  cocoon  markets  of  the  country.  Of  the  amount  dealt  in, 
yellows  totalled  15,564  pounds  and  whites  206  pounds.  The  highest  price  of 
yellows  per  8-27  pounds  was  $2.83,  and  the  lowest  $2.35,  the  medium  price 
being  $2.69.  The  highest  quotation  of  whites  was  $2.67  and  the  lowest  $2.44, 
the  medium  being  $2.58. 

Both  yellows  and  whites  have  shown  a  drop  of  more  than  $1  from  last 
year  and  the  heavy  decline  of  $4.06  from  1924.  The  quality  of  the  cocoons  is 
fairly  good,  due  to  the  continued  favourable  weather  during  the  growth  of  the 
silk  worms. 

former  prices  given 
The  first  cocoon  market  prices  for  the  last  five  years  are: — 

Opening  Dates  High  Low  Medium 
May  23rd,  1925                                                          (Per  8-27  pounds) 

Whites   $4  65  $3  90  $4  37 

Yellows  :   4  62  3  75  4  36 

May  22nd,  1926 

Whites   4  14  3  00  3  85 

Yellows   4  29  327  395 

May  23rd,  1927 

Whites   4  24  2  75  3  93 

Yelilows   4  34  2  75  3  92 

May  24th,  1928 

Whites   3  80  3  54  3  72 

Yellows   4  34  3  45  4  06 

May  20th,  1929 

Whites   2  67  2  44  2  59 

Yellows   2  83  2  35  2  69 

The  Yokohama  spot  silk  prices  on  the  first  days  of  cocoon  transactions 
for  the  period  were  $770  in  1925,  $745  in  1926,  $660  in  1927,  $650  in  1928,  and 
$520  in  1929.  The  sharp  drop  in  cocoon  prices  is  in  conformity  with  the  fall  in 
silk  quotations. 
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The  sericulturists  at  large  are  unfavourably  affected  by  the  low  cocoon 
prices,  but  the  reelers  are  not.  The  price  of  cocoons  for  the  reeling  of  133^ 
pounds  of  raw  silk  is  estimated  at  $368,  to  which  is  added  $150  for  manufac- 
turing costs.  The  cost  price  of  raw  silk  is  thus  $518.  No  wide  difference  is 
observed  between  this  price  and  the  prevailing  silk  quotations  in  Yokohama. 
If  the  future  cocoon  prices  are  cheaper  and  reelers  lay  in  stocks,  they  will  not 
be  placed  in  an  awkward  position  in  silk  reeling  this  year. 

COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION 

The  price  of  mulberry  leaves  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  accounting  for 
the  spring  cocoon  production.  It  usually  accounts  for  49-9  per  cent  of  all,  and 
the  labour  wage  is  29-3  per  cent.  According  to  reports  received  by  the  Central 
Silk  Association,  sharp  declines  have  been  shown  in  the  price  of  mulberry 
leaves.  Labour  wages  this  year  in  twenty  prefectures  as  compared  with  last 
are  as  follows: — 

Percentage 

Average  1930  1929  of  drop 

Mulberry  leaves  per  8-27  pound®   $9  To  $12  05  19% 

Male  labour  wage  a  day   57  75  24% 

Female  labour  wage   41  53  23% 

The  production  cost  of  spring  cocoons  per  8-27  pounds  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  $2.79,  including  $1.39  for  mulberry  leaves,  97  cents  for  labour  wage, 
and  the  balance  for  buying  of  eggs,  the  renting  for  silkworm  rooms,  and  other 
incidental  charges.  The  profit  to  be  realized  by  sericulturists  per  8-27  pounds 
of  cocoons  is  $1.74.  The  average  spring  cocoon  crop  of  one  household  is  182 
pounds,  and  the  number  of  houses  in  Japan  raising  cocoons  is  approximately 
2,000,000.  The  average  income  of  sericulturists  is  $38.28  for  the  spring  cocoons. 
It  takes  about  forty  days  from  the  silkworm  raising  to  the  crop,  and  the  average 
daily  income  for  sericulturists  is  95  cents. 

Ten  leading  banks  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  will  hold  their  representatives' 
conference  on  June  3  to  fix  the  interest  rates  on  silk  funds  this  year. 


MARKETING  OF  CHRISTMAS  TREES  IN  NEW  YORK 

W.  F.  Bull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  July  23,  1930. — During  the  months  of  July  and  August 
New  York  importers  of  Christmas  trees  from  Canada  contract  for  their  sup- 
plies for  the  ensuing  season.  As  a  rule  the  larger  dealers  send  representatives 
to  Canada,  who  place  their  orders  with  exporters.  Probably  no  other  seasonal 
business  is  carried  on  which  offers  a  greater  degree  of  risk  than  the  wholesale 
buying  of  Christmas  trees  for  this  market.  As  a  result,  every  year  sees  the 
trade  in  the  hands  of  new  and  inexperienced  dealers,  with  the  result  that  there 
are  usually  several  failures  and  assignments  at  the  expense  of  Canadian 
shippers. 

During  the  past  four  years  car  unloadings  of  Christmas  trees  in  New  York 
have  been  as  follows: — 


Canadian 

Other 

Total 

1929  

  199 

109 

308 

1928  

  381 

156 

537 

1927  

  305 

158 

463 

1926  

  363 

229 

592 

The  fluctuations  in  these  unloadings  indicate  the  yearly  condition  of  the 
market.  In  1928  the  market  was  glutted  and  in  1929  there  was  a  great  shortage. 
This  condition  is  due  to  the  large  annual  turnover  of  dealers.  In  other  words, 
with  very  few  exceptions  each  year  finds  firms  with  no  previous  experience  in 
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marketing  trees  engaged  in  this  trade.  It  is  stated  on  reliable  authority  that 
New  York  can  absorb  between  400  and  450  carloads  of  trees  averaging  2,400 
trees  to  the  car.  This  amount  will  allow  profits  for  the  shipper,  wholesaler, 
and  retailer.  The  number  of  cars  over  450  merely  tends  to  reduce  the  prices 
obtainable. 

The  firms  established  in  this  business  obtain  the  greater  proportion  of  their 
trees  from  Nova  Scotia;  trees  from  other  parts  of  Canada  are  in  little  demand. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Nova  Scotia  trees  are  of  better  colour,  heavier  foliage, 
and — due  to  climatic  conditions — more  closely  approach  the  perfect  cone  shape 
required. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  in  1929  Christmas  trees  sold  at  exceptionally  high 
prices  and  large  profits  were  made  by  the  few  firms  importing,  it  is  believed 
that  the  1930  market  will  find  a  large  number  of  people  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness without  adequate  knowledge  of  market  conditions,  and  this  will  result 
in  a  glut.  Such  a  condition  reacts  unfavourably  on  every  one  concerned, 
inasmuch  as  the  importers  lose  money  and  the  following  year  no  one  wishes 
to  import  trees.  In  1926,  due  to  unprecedented  shipments  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  market  was  glutted  with  trees,  bringing  the  price  down  to  a  ridicu- 
lous level  and  spelling  ruin  for  several  dealers. 

The  463  cars  received  in  1927  approximated  the  maximum  absorption  point 
of  this  market,  with  the  result  that  dealers  and  shippers  received  a  fair 
return  for  their  trees.  The  success  of  1927  encouraged  several  new  dealers  and 
shippers  to  enter  this  market  in  1928,  with  the  result  that  537  cars  were  received 
and  the  market  accordingly  glutted.  As  in  1926,  the  itinerant  dealers  who 
had  set  up  their  stands  on  vacant  lots  and  street  corners  suffered  heavily, 
with  resultant  losses  to  Canadian  shippers.  Of  the  twenty  firms  listed  in  the 
office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York  as  being  interested  in  import- 
ing Christmas  trees  in  1928,  only  four  were  solvent  and  in  a  position  to  con- 
tract for  new  business  in  1929.  As  a  result  only  308  cars  were  shipped  to  this 
market  in  1929,  and  Christmas  trees  reached  the  unprecedented  price  of  from 
$3  to  $25  for  medium-sized  trees. 

Due  to  the  high  prices  received  in  1929,  it  is  expected  that  this  year  many 
unreliable  dealers  will  be  attracted  to  this  trade.  Canadian  exporters  should 
exercise  caution  in  shipping  to  this  market  during  the  current  year. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS   ON  TOUR 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong;  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at 
present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Johnson 


Brandon  Aug.  11 

Regina  Aug.  12  and  13 

Edmonton  Aug.  14  and  15 

Vancouver  Aug.  19  and  29 

New  Westminster  Sept.    1  and  2 


Victoria  Sept.    3  and  4 

Calgary  Sept.  15  and  16 

Regina  Sept.  17 

Winnipeg  Sept.  19    to  25 


Georgetown  Aug.  4 

Newmarket  Aug.  5 

Orillia  Aug.  6 


Mr.  Sykes 


HuntsviHe  Aug.  7 

Toronto  Aug.  8-23 


Mr.  Fraser 


Yarmouth  Aug.    4  and  5 

Digby  Aug.  18 


St.  John  .  . 
St.  Stephen 


.  .Aug.  19.  20,  21 
.  .Aug.  22-25 
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CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  July  7,  1930. — According  to  the  Netherlands  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  position  of  the  grain,  seed,  grass,  and  root  crops  is  excep- 
tionally good,  and  the  relative  stand  of  all  of  them  is  above  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years.    Apple  crop  prospects  are  not  so  favourable. 

A  mild  dry  winter  with  a  mild  dry  spring  were  both  helpful  to  agricul- 
ture. Seeding  was  completed  early  and  without  interruption.  The  month  of 
May  was  cooler  than  usual,  with  rainfall  which  was  above  normal.  On  the 
other  hand,  June  was  warm,  with  an  excess  of  sunshine  and  less  rain. 

The  hay  and  clover  harvests  have  been  extraordinarily  large  and  prices 
are  lower  than  they  have  been  since  the  war.  There  will  be  no  imports  of 
hay  into  Holland  during  the  current  season.  Conditions  of  both  winter  and 
summer  wheat  are  good  to  very  good,  with  rye,  barley,  and  oats  almost  as 
promising.  Potatoes  are  much  earlier  than  usual  and  there  will  be  a  good 
yield  in  the  two  general  classifications.  The  first  of  these  is  potatoes  for  con- 
sumption and  the  second  potatoes  for  factory  use. 

The  following  table  gives  the  general  position  of  all  the  more  important 
crops;  the  figures  which  follow  in  brackets  give  the  average  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Excellent  would  be  represented  by  100,  90  is  very  good,  70  is  good, 
60  fairly  good,  50  moderate,  and  40  fairly  bad: — 

Winter  wheat   82  (70)  Poppy  seed   66  (63) 

Rye   76  (69)  Caraway  seed   68  (65) 

Summer  wheat   83  (68)  Mustard  seed   67  (69) 

Winter  barley   84  (70)  Consump.  potatoes   71  (65) 

Summer  barley   76  (69)  Factory  potatoes   79  (67) 

Oats   75  (67)  Sugar  beets   65  (63) 

Field  beans   69  (67)  Onions   64  (64) 

Peas   71  (68)  Chicory   70  (66) 

Brown  beans   65  (59)  Red  clover   79  (65) 

Flax   69  (60)  White  clover   80  (76) 

Canary  seed  ..   71  (66)  Grass   82  (65) 

Rape  seed   75  (67)  Hay   87  (64) 

In  a  later  report  apples  are  placed  at  only  38,  while  pears  are  59,  tomatoes 
73,  and  strawberries  61. 

The  acreage  under  grains  shows  a  slight  increase  in  comparison  with  1929 
— 1,097,262  acres  against  1,075,644.  There  is,  however,  a  decrease  in  the  area 
under  pulses  from  153,729  acres  in  1929  to  147,079  acres  in  1930;  and  in  roots 
from  742,501  acres  to  701,553  acres.  Apart  from  grain,  the  acreage  sown  in 
seeds  has  increased  from  16,802  acres  to  17,766  acres,  and  the  ground  under 
meadow  and  clover  from  121,367  to  130,388  acres. 


DANISH  HAY  CROP  CONDITIONS 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  July  15,  1930. — As  a  result  of  the  exceptionally  favourable  weather 
conditions  during  the  spring,  the  prospects  as  at  June  15  of  a  good  crop  of  hay 
are  much  better  than  they  were  at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  mowing  of  the 
fields  has  practically  been  completed  all  over  the  country,  and  where  the  hay 
has  already  been  stored  in  the  barns  it  has  proved  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality, 
averaging  10  per  cent  above  normal.  On  account  of  the  unusually  favourable 
conditions  the  grazing  fields  are  so  rich  and  luxuriant  that  part  of  this  crop, 
intended  for  grazing  purposes,  has  been  mown  and  stored  for  the  winter,  which 
circumstance  has  also  contributed  to  the  relatively  large  crop  of  hay.  The  con- 
dition of  meadow  grass  is  not  quite  so  favourable,  and  may  be  classed  as 
"  medium."   The  prospects  for  lucerne  are  very  encouraging. 

A  few  reports  have  been  received  on  the  condition  of  the  grain  and  seed 
crops,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FOR  MARCH  QUARTER 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  June  24,  1930. — Specially  compiled  statistics  have  been  received 
covering  the  quarter  ended  March,  1930.  These  figures  show  a  decrease  from 
the  total  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year. 

GENERAL  TRADE 

The  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  all  countries  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  showed  an  increase  of  £369,937  from  £11,851,889,  while  exports  decreased 
£6,533,246,  this  being  principally  accounted  for  by  a  decrease  of  nearly  £500,000 
in  the  value  of  wool  exported  during  the  first  quarter.  Exports  of  butter,  cheese, 
hides  and  skins  were  also  less  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1929. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS 

Total  imports  into  New  Zealand  for  the  quarter  under  review  were  valued 
at  £12,221,826,  Canada's  share  (£1,021,928,  or  8-35  per  cent)  being  somewhat 
less  than  in  1929,  when  imports  of  Canadian  origin  were  valued  at  £1,184,230, 
or  10  per  cent,  out  of  a  total  of  £11,851,889. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

A  decrease  of  £162,302  is  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  imports  into  New 
Zealand  from  Canada  during  the  quarter  ended  March,  the  1930  figure  being 
£1,021,928  as  against  £1,184,230.  This  decrease  is  more  than  accounted  for  by 
smaller  imports  of  passenger  vehicles  other  than  buses,  the  imports  under  this 
heading  decreasing  by  £172,364.  Decreases  were  also  shown  in  tires  for  motor 
vehicles  (£101,517),  chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses  (£23,016), 
wrought  iron  pipes  (£10,860),  iron  and  steel  bars,  bolts,  and  rods  (£3,437), 
carpets  and  mats  n.e.i.  (£3,294),  and  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses  (£3,214). 
Increases  are  shown  in  many  items,  the  principal  ones  being  hardware  n.e.i. 
(£20,274),  fish  preserved  in  tins  (£15,033),  hosiery  (£13,759),  gum  boots 
(£13,735),  paper  newsprint  (£12,354),  wheat  (£11,359),  perfumery  and  toilet 
preparations  (£9,930),  parts  of  motor  vehicles  (£8,338),  and  soap  (£6,043). 

Full  details  of  the  imports  from  Canada  during  the  three  months  ended 
March,  1930,  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  copies  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Motor  Car  and  Tire  Duties  in  New  Zealand 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  concerning  New  Zealand  tariff  revision,  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Auckland  cables  that  the  new  duties  on  motor  vehicles  and 
pneumatic  tires,  as  compared  with  former  duties,  are: — 

Former  Rates  New  Rates 

British  British 
Preferential     General     Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Passenger  motor  cars,  inclusive  of  "body 
duty" — 

On  value  up  to  £200   ad  val.        20%  50%  2H%  56^% 

On  remainder  of  value,  if  any  ..ad  val.         15%  42£%  16l%  48f% 

Other  motor  vehicles  ad  val.         10%  35%  10%  40% 

Rubber  tires,  rubber  tiring,  and  inner  tubes 
of  rubber  for  pneumatic  tires  (except 
bicycle  and  similar  tires,  and  pneumatic 
tire   tubes   not    exceeding    If   inches  in 

diameter)  ad  val.        10%  35%  10%  40% 

In  addition,  there  is  a  surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  amounts  of  duty  levi- 
able at  the  above  rates. 
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South  African  Tariff  Changes 

J.    L.    MUTTER,   ASSISTANT   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Cape  Town,  June  12, 1930. — Certain  changes  in  the  South  African  customs 
tariff  proposed  in  the  budget  speech  of  March  26,  1930,  appeared  in  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1371  (May  10,  1930).  Among  additional  tariff 
changes  published  in  the  Government  Gazette  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
of  June  4,  1930,  is  a  new  item  on  footwear.  Under  the  revised  tariff,  women's 
and  maids'  shoes,  sizes  2  and  upwards,  other  than  slippers,  sandals,  goloshes, 
rubber  shoes,  or  shoes  having  uppers  wholly  or  chiefly  of  leather  or  canvas, 
are  made  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  3s.  6d.  per  pair,  whichever 
rate  shall  be  the  greater.  Formerly  there  was  only  one  rate  on  these  goods, 
namely  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sound  and  silent  films*  are  now  differentiated  in  the  tariff,  the  former 
being  dutiable  at  3d.  per  foot  for  the  first  copy  and  2d.  per  foot  for  second 
and  subsequent  copies  of  the  same  picture  for  the  same  importer.  Silent  films 
are  now  dutiable  according  to  width,  at  from  ^d.  to  3d.  per  foot,  as  against 
2s.  6d.  per  100  feet  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  formerly.  Wooden  matches  in 
boxes  or  packages  are  subject  to  an  increase  in  duty  varying  from  Is.  to  3s. 
per  gross  of  boxes,  depending  upon  the  number  contained  in  each  box  or 
package. 

Tariff  reductions  proposed  in  the  budget  on  certain  products,  including 
road  rollers  and  trailers,  precipitated  bone  phosphate,  cod  liver  oil,  paper  drink- 
ing cups,  and  the  following  materials  for  use  in  local  industries — acetic  acid, 
linseed  oil,  pick  moulds,  potassium  chloride,  and  solid-drawn  weldless  steel  tubing 
not  exceeding  1  inch  in  diameter — are  effective  from  June  4,  1930. 

France  Permits  Larger  Use  of  Foreign  Wheat 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Paris, 
cables  that  a  French  Government  Decree  dated  July  26,  1930,  authorizes  the 
use  of  10  per  cent  foreign  wheat  in  the  making  of  bread  flour,  instead  of  3  per 
cent,  as  was  the  case  formerly  under  a  French  Government  Decree  effective 
.December  15,  1929.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1371:  May  10, 
1930,  pages  701-2.) 

Proposed  Tariff  Changes  in  Netherlands  East  Indies 

B.  C.  Butler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  writes  under 
date  June  18,  1930,  that  in  the  Governor  General's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Volksraad  (People's  Council)  on  June  16  a  general  emergency  increase  of  10 
per  cent  was  proposed  in  all  the  items  of  the  tariff  schedules  with  the  exception 
,of  certain  articles  used  in  tanning,  mainly  catechu,  and  of  all  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, wines,  etc.,  and  admixtures  containing  alcohol.  It  will  mean  that  a  duty 
that  is  at  present  12  per  cent  will  become  13-2  per  cent.  An  increase  has  also 
been  proposed  in  the  income  tax  rate.  It  is  stated  that  these  increases  are 
necessary  to  cover  a  substantial  deficiency  in  the  budget. 

These  changes  are  at  present  under  discussion  and  if  passed  by  the  local 
Government  are  subject  to  ratification  in  Holland.  If  approved  they  will  go 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1931. 

The  Governor  General  also  stated  that  a  complete  revision  of  the  duties, 
methods  of  collection  and  administration  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  few 
years. 

*  "  Sound  films "  include  synchronized  or  sound-on-disc  films. 
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Preferential  Tariff  of  Mauritius 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  a  copy  of  Customs 
Tariff  (Consolidated)  Ordinance  of  Mauritius  dated  December  2,  1929,  which 
contains  an  extensive  list  of  preferential  rates  of  duty  which  are  accorded  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  Mauritius,  on  September  30,  1924,  adopted  a 
Customs  Preferential  Tariff  Ordinance  which  specifically  gave  preferences  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  empowered  the  Governor  to  extend  the  same  prefer- 
ences to  any  British  possessions  which  might  grant  reciprocity.  These  1924 
preferences  were  granted  to  Canada  by  a  proclamation  of  April  2,  1925.  The 
Mauritius  tariff  was  changed  by  resolution  of  November  15,  1927,  confirmed 
March  31,  1928,  in  consequence  of  which  some  of  the  preferences  previously 
granted  to  Canada  were  withdrawn.  The  present  ordinance  consolidates  the 
preferences  and  specifies  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  as  being  entitled  to 
the  full  list.  The  Governor  is  empowered,  as  before,  to  extend  the  preferences 
to  any  other  British  possession  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Following  are  the  tariff 
items,  in  condensed  form,  on  which  tariff  preference  is  now  granted,  with  the 
rates  of  duty  in  force; — 

Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 
adval.  adval. 
Per  Cent       Per  Cent 

Motor  cars  and  parts   5  20 

Motor  lorries  and  parts   5  15 

Cycles  and  parts   5  15 

Pneumatic  rubber  tires  and  tubes   5  20 

Solid  rubber  tires   5  15 

Light  railway  material   5  12 

Aluminum  ware   10  15 

Cutlery   5  15 

Enamelled  ware   5  20 

Hardware   10  15 

Glassware   10  15 

Earthenware   10  15 

Jewellery  including  imitation   15  20 

Musical  instruments   5  15 

Clocks  and  watches   10  15 

Toys  and  games  _   5  15 

Boots  and  shoes   5  12 

Other  leather  manufactures   10  15 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  manufactures   12  20 

Other  wearing  apparel   5  12 

Sugar  confectionery   10  15 

Biscuits  and  cakes   12  15 

Toilet  preparations  (not  soap)   10  15 

Rupees  Rupees 

Salt,  common  per  100  kg.  3.50  5.50 

Cement  per  100  kg.  0.20  0.60 

Indigo,  prussian  blue,  ultramarine  blue  per  kg.  1.00.  2.50 

Cinematograph  films  per  metre,  3.5  cm.  wide  Free  0.02J 

Machinery  for  certain  industries  per  1,000  kg.  1.32  5% 

The  same  tariff  is  in  force  in  the  dependencies  of  Mauritius. 
Mauritius  and  dependencies  have  been  accorded  the  benefit  of  the  British 
preferential  schedule  of  the  Canadian  customs  tariff  since  February  1,  1913. 
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Greek  Import  Tariff  on  Rubber  Bathing  Caps 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  reports  that, 
according  to  a  decision  of  the  Greek  Supreme  Commission  of  Tariff  Disputes, 
rubber  bathing  caps  which,  had  been  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  no 
matter  from  what  country  imported,  this  being  the  rate  on  unspecified  goods, 
have  been  classified  under  the  tariff  heading  of  caps  and  travelling  caps  (item 
260c2).  The  maximum  tariff  rate  under  this  heading  is  24  gold  drachmae  per 
kilogram,  increased  by  usual  surtaxes  equalling  75  per  cent  of  the  basic  duty. 
The  equivalent  in  Canadian  money,  including  the  surtaxes,  would  be  about 
$3.65  per  pound.  The  minimum  tariff,  applicable  to  treaty  countries,  is  one- 
quarter  less. 

Mexican  Tariff  Changes  on  Wheat,  Flour,  and  Some  Other  Products 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  of  July  16  that  a  decree  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  July  12, 
1930,  increases  the  duty  on  wheat  entering  Mexico  from  5  centavos  to  7  centavos 
per  kilogram  gross  (that  is,  from  68  to  95  Canadian  cents  per  bushel) ,  and  on 
wheat  flour  from  13  centavos  to  19  centavos  per  kilogram  (from  3  to  4-3  Cana- 
dian cents  per  pound).  Changes  have  also  been  made  in  the  duties  on  barley, 
rice,  beans,  chick  peas,  lintels,  maize,  edible  seeds,  flour  pastes  such  as  macaroni, 
and  logs. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadun  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

857.  Canned  Goods. — An  agent  in  Vienna,  Austria,  is  desirous  of  acting  as  representa- 
tive for  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  canned  goods,  including  canned  fish,  fruits,  and 

vegetables. 

858.  Grain  Futures. — An  agent  in  Berlin,  Germany,  wishes  to  act  as  the  representative 
of  a  Canadian  firm  for  the  business  in  grain  futures. 

Miscellaneous 

859.  Bone  Fertilizers. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Qan  Juan,  Panama,  wishes  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturers  of  bone  fertilizers. 

860.  Cotton  Cloth. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quota- 
tions on  pyjiamia  check  cloth,  used  to  make  light  underwear.  Samples  and  prices  upon 
application  to  the  Department. 

861.  Holland  Cloth. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quota- 
tions on  holland  cloth.    Samples  and  prices  upon  application  to  the  Department. 
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862.  Dyed  Plain  Cotton. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  (to  receive 
quotations  on  ordinary  plain-weave  dyed  cotton,  suitable  for  children's  smocks,  etc. 
Samples  and  prices  upon  application  to>  Department. 

863.  Grisette  Cloth. — Manufacturers'  agent  an  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quota- 
tions on  grisette  cloth,  used  for  making  overalls  and  for  upholstering  motor  cars.  Samples 
and  prices  upon  application  to  Department. 

864.  Paper  Serviettes. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  and  agents  desire  to  form 
contact  with  a  supplier  of  paper  serviettes.    C.i.f.  quotations  are  desired. 

865.  Paper  and  Ink. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  San  Juan,  Panama,  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  newsprint,  wrapper  paper,  and  ink. 

866.  Hazel  Pine  Boards. — A  Birmingham  firm,  manufacturers  of  coffin  furniture,  are 
desirous  of  securing  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  dressed  hazel  pine  boards 
(walnut)  of  the  following  dimensions:  12  inches  by  $  inch  by  14  feet  dressed,  18  inches 
and  up  by  |  inch  by  12/13  feet  dressed,  in  carload  quantities  delivered  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, and  Liverpool. 

867.  Tool  Handles. — A  firm  in  France  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  prices  French  ports  on 
tool  handles  of  all  kinds,  mostly  ash  wood,  and  pitchforks. 

868.  Timber. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  San  Juan,  Panama,  wishes  to  represent  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  redwood  and  pinewood  fruit  packages  and  field  crates. 

869.  Plywood. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on 
plywood,  quality  B,  mostly  sizes  48  by  84  inches,  thicknesses  |,  f,  f,  f,  and  1  inch.  Send 
prices  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  including  4  per  cent  commission,  and  full  details  to  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

870.  Lumber. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on 
spruce,  white  pine,  Douglas  fir,  and  Western  hemlock.  Rough  lengths  10  to  16  feet.  Send 
prices  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  including  4  per  cent  commissi  on,  and  complete  details  to  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

871.  Electric  Ranges  and  Appliances. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives desire  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  from  a  manufacturer  desirous  of  securing 
representation  in  that  country.    C.i.f.  prices  are  preferable. 

872.  Radio  Sets. — A  New  Zealaind  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  wish  to  secure 
the  agency  of  a  firm  manufacturing  small  electric  radios;  catalogues  and  prices_. 

873.  Wire  and  Cable. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Slan  Juan,  Panama,  wishes  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturers  of  drawn  copper  cable  and  high-tension  electric  wire  and 
cable,  insulated  wire  and  cable. 

874.  Rope  and  Cordage. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  San  Juan,  Panama,  wishes  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  manufacturers  of  jute  rope,  sisal  rope,  cordage  and  twine  cordage. 

875.  Nails;  Wire. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  San  Juan,  Panama,  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  common  wire  nails,  galvanized  barbed  wire  and  plain  galvanized 
wire. 

876.  Oil;  Gasolene. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  San  Juan,  Panama,  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian,  exporters  of  mineral  oiL  gasolene  and  natural  gas,  in  tanks  for  [household  use. 

877.  Osnaburg. — Prominent  firm  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  are  interested  in  representing 
Canadian  firm  offering  osnaburg  for  making  flour  bags.   Send  samples  and  lowest  quotations. 

878.  Jute  Bags. — Firm  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  are  interested  in  representing  Canadian 
firm  offering  wheat,  barley,  potato,  and  oat  bags  made  of  jute  (second-hand  or  new).  Send 
samples  and  lowest  quotations. 

879.  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery. — An  agent  in  San  Juan,  Panama,  representing 
certain  European  firms,  wishes  to  sell  Canadian  machinery,  lorawling  tractors,  farm  machinery, 
shovels,  spades,  machetes,  ploughs,  rakes,  discs,  plough  discs,  cultivator  points  and  beater 
bars,  on  a  commission  basis. 

880.  Cement,  Asbestos. — A  manufaeturens'  agent  in  San  Juan,  Panama,  wishes  to 
represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cement,  asbestos  (sheets,  belts,  packing  and  brake 
lining) . 

881.  Galvanized  Iron  Piping. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  galvanized  iron  piping.  Send  prices  c.i.f. 
Buenos  Aires,  including  5  per  cent  commission,  and  complete  information  to  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

882.  Copper  in  Ingots. — A  firm  in  Fiance  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  prices  French 
ports  on  the  above  product. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:   WEEK  ENDING  JULY  28 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  28,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  July  21,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  oi 

Comparison:—  Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 
Weekending  Weekending     Bank  Rate 


Country 

Unit 

Parity 

July  zl 

j  my  Zo 

.1407 

$  .1410 

$  .1410 

5i 

.1390 

.1396 

.1397 

3 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2675 

.2676 

4 

.0252 

.0252 

.0251 

6i 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

2i 

.2382 

.2384 

.2385 

4 

4 . 866« 

4.8594 

4.8616 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4018 

.4019 

3 

.1749 

.1747 

.1747 

5£ 

.0526 

.0523 

.0523 

5£ 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.  2680 

.2679 

.2676 

4£ 

1.0805 

.0474 

.0449 

7£ 

.0060 

.0060 

.0059 

9 

1  1  ^0 
.  1  lO\) 

1 1  39 
.  XLoZ 

a 
o 

.2680 

.2685 

.2685 

3* 

.  1930 

.1940 

.1939 

1$ 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9985 

.9985 

O  1 

2£ 

.4244 

.3632 

.3626 

.1196 

.1108 

.1078 

Chile  

.1217 

.1208 

.1208 

6 

.9733 

.9661 

.9647 

8 

.4985 

.4703 

.4745 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3719 

.3744 

7 

.1930 

.1884 

.1872 

1.0342 
1.0000 

.8562 
.9995 

.8511 
.9992 

.  .Mex.  Dollar 

.3130 

.3190 

.3650 

.3626 

.3613 

5 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4933 

.4920 

5.48 

.4020 

.4020 

.4023 

 Tael 

.3707 

.3831 

,Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4493 

.4504 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5610 

.5609 

British  Guiana. 

 $ 

1.0000 

1.003%4— l.Olf  l.OO^s— 1.012%2 

4.8598 

4.8666 

4.8581 

Other  British  "West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.0031/o4— l.Olf 

l.OWfe— 1.01*Ab 

.0392 
.0392 

.0393 
.0393 

.0393 
.0393 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  vnthout  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Montrose,  Aug.  14  and  Sept,  11;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  15;  Beaverford,  Aug. 
22-  Metagama,  Aug.  28;  Beaver-burn,  Aug.  29;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  5— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
King's  County,' Aug.  13;   Grey  County,  Aug.  25— both  County  Line.  _ 

To   Avonmouth.—KiSLstzha,   Anchor-Donaldson,    Aug.    16;    Oranian,   Dominion  Line, 

AUg*71o( ^Belfast  and  Dublin.— Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  10  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Dona lcbon,  Aug.  16;  Oranian,  Dominion 
Line,  Aug.  30. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  12;  Melita,  Aug.  29-4)oth  Canadian 
Pad  tic;   Letatia,  Aug.  8  and  Sept.  5;   Athenia,  Aug.  22 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  6  and  Aug.  27;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  12; 
Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  14  and  Sept.  4;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  10— ^all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  12;  Antonia,  Aug.  29— Jboth  Cunard  Line; 
.Doric,  Aug.  9  and  Sept.  6;  Albertdc,  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  13;  Laurentie,  Aug.  23— all  White 
Star  Line. 

To  London— Beaverbrae,  Aug.  8  and  Sept.  12;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  15;  Beaverford,  Aug. 
22;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  29;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  5— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Aug.  8  and 
Sept.  5;  Auirania,  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  12;  Ascania,  Aug.  22;  Alaunia,  Aug.  291— all  Cunard 
Line;   Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4. 

To  Manchester — Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  7  and  18;  Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  21; 
Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  28;   Manchester  Division,  Sept.  11 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Caimrosis  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Aug.  15;  Cairnglen,  Aug. 
29 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Aug.  7;  Montclare,  Aug.  21— both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian- American  Line,  first  half  of  August. 

To  Havre. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  7. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  5;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  8;  Montclare,  Aug. 
21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Trier,  Aug.  16;  Koeln,  Sept.  6— both.  North  German  Lloyd; 
Laval  County,  Aug.  8;   Elmshorn,  Aug.  29' — both  County  Hamburg- American  Line. 

To  Bremen. — Trier,  Aug.  16;   Koeln,  Sept.  6 — 'both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  Aug.  7;   Grey  County,  Aug.  26 — both  County  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitls,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Aug.  9;  Cornwallis,  Aug.  23; 
Chaiwplain,  Sept.  6— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (freight  to  Kingston  only),  Aug. 
8  and  Sept.  5;  Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  15;  Cavelder  (freight  to  Kingston  only),  Aug.  22;  Lady 
Somers,  Aug.  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  Aug.  8;  Italia,  Aug.  22;  Spica,  Sept.  5;  Tyrifjord, 
Sept.  19 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Aug.  30;  Canadian  Victor,  Sept.  30 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  Aug.  25;  Canadian 
Constructor,  Sept.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  East  African  Ports. — David  Livingstone,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  ElderwDernpster  Line,  Aug.  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  20;  Canadian  Skirmisher,  Sept. 
19 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquclon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Aug. 
15  and  29;  Emsworth  Manor,  Aug.  7  and  27;  Sanabro  (also  calls  at  Sydney  and  North 
Sydney),  Aug.  18^-both  Farquhar  Line;  -Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland^Oanada  SS.  Ltd., 
Aug.  11. 

To  Corncrbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  Aug.  6;  North  Voyageur,  Aug.  11— both 
Clarke  SS, 

From  Charlottetown 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld. — So'llund,  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  15  (also  calls  alternate  trips  at  Fogo,  Twillingate  and 
Little  Bay  Islands). 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Aug.  5  and  26;  Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  12; 
Empress  of  Scotland,  Aug.  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Missouri,  Leyland  Line,  Aug.  27. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  16;   Newfoundland,  Sept.  2 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  Sit.  George,  Aug.  5  and  19  and  Sept. 
2;  Nerissa,  Aug.  12  and  26— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  16;  New- 
foundland, Sept.  2 — both  Furness  Line;  Sollund,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  13 
(also  calls  at  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld.). 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  Aug.  14;  Italia,  Aug.  28;  Spica,  Sept.  11 — all  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  Aug.  11  and  Sept.  8;  Cavelier,  Aug.  25 — both  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Aug.  14;  Cornwallis,  Aug.  28;  Champlain, 
Sept.  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  8;  Lady  Drake,  Aug. 
22;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  5 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4;  Ottair 
(also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Aug.  21 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Aug.  14;  Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  28; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa  (Kilindini),  Tonga,  Dar-cs-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Swansea,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Aug.  23. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld. — Sollund,  New- 
foundland-Oanada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  11. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at 
Honolulu),  Aug.  7;  Empress  of  Russia,  Aug.  21;  Empress  of  Japan,  Sept..  4;  Empress  of 
Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Sept.  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call  at  Manila);  Hikawa 
Miaru,  Aug.  12;  Korea  Main,  Sept.  1;  Hive  Mam,  Sept.  11 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also 
call  at  Moji). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Aug.  5;  Ixion,  Aug.  26 — both 
Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru,  Aug.  3;  Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and 
Taku  Bar),  Aug.  5;  Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Aug.  19;  Arizona  Maru 
(also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Sept.  9;  Hawaii  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Sept.  15 — 
all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Aug.  3;  Hauraki,  Sept. 
10  (also  calls  at  Papeete  and  Adelaide) — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttellon  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Aug.  17. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Aug.  20. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  August;  a  steamer, 
September — ■both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd.;  Elmworth,  Austral i a n-B.C.  Shipping  Co., 
Aug.  16  (does  not  call  at  Brisbane  or  Newcastle). 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Aug.  9;  Pacific  Exporter,  Aug.  23;  Pacific  Pioneer, 
Sept.  6 — all  Fuimess  (Pacific)  Ltd.;  Jefferson  Myers,  Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Aug.  19; 
Vernon  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  Aug.  26. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Coil,  Aug.  14;  Dreohtdyk,  Aug.  28 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wisconsin,  Aug.  4;  Washington,  Sept.  2; 
a  steamer,  Sept.  15 — all  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,.  Aug.  14;  Tacoma,  Sept.  4 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Kinderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Sept.  1  (also  calls  at 
Rotterdam) . 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Ijcghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Felttre,  Aug. 
23;  Rialto,  Sept.  20 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hindanger, 
Aug.  23;  Heranger,  September — both  Westfiat-Laraen. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Siberian  Prince,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.  Ltd.,  Aug.  10. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Chr.  Knudsen,  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd.,  Aug.  5. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Reyes,  Aug.  5;  Point  Gordu,  Aug.  20;  Point  San  Pablo, 
Sept.  2— all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office:  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana- British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  SI.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note.— Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    C Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
A  ddress,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  "Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica :  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,   17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  lndo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).   Cables,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting   Trade   Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office.  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B.  Rotterdam 
(Territory    includes    the    Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office,  Calle 
Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Sonth  Africa 
C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.   Office.  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building. 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing.  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San    Francisco:    H.   R.   Poussette,   Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 
used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1930. 
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GERMAN  HONEY    MARKET  SITUATION 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  July  22,  1930. — In  view  of  the  considerable  carry-over  of  honey 
in  Canada,  exporters  are  probably  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  the  German 
market  for  the  sale  of  the  surplus  stocks.  Although  limited  quantities  of 
Canadian  white  clover  honey  have  been  regularly  exported  to  Germany  for  some 
years,  the  prospects  for  business  in  this  product  at  the  present  time  are  very 
poor  on  account  of  the  general  economic  depression  prevailing  and  owing  to  the 
recent  increase  in  the  customs  duty  on  imports.  The  latter  may  be  said  to  be 
the  more  decisive  factor,  the  increase  in  duty  having  greatly  influenced  the 
market. 

On  January  1,  1930,  the  German  duty  on  honey  was  increased  from  R.M. 
40  ($9.52)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  net  to  R.M.  65  ($15.48)  per  100  kg.  gross. 
The  latter  duty  works  out  at  about  8*9  cents  per  pound  net  for  boxed  honey, 
and  to  about  8-5  cents  per  pound  net  on  barrelled  honey.  Accordingly,  the 
increased  duty  amounts  to  more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value  of  many 
varieties  of  honey  imported  into  Germany,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  materially 
restricting  imports. 

The  restriction  of  German  imports  seriously  reacted  on  those  countries 
which  have  'been  relying  on  Germany  as  their  principal  customer.    They  were 
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compelled  to  make  a  sharp  reduction  in  prices.  In  this  way  part  of  the  increase 
in  duty  was  absorbed  by  the  suppliers  of  honey  from  Guatemala,  Cuba,  Chile  and 
San  Domingo,  and  business  has  been  transacted  in  these  varieties  since  the 
increased  duty  became  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  the  holders  in  the  United 
States  for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  reduce  their  prices  to  meet  the  new  situation. 
Western  white  sweet  clover  honey,  which  sold  fairly  well  under  the  old  duty  at 
around  $10.75  per  50  kg.  (110  pounds)  c.i.f.  Hamburg  and/or  Bremen,  was  only 
reduced  in  price  to  $10.  This  reduction  did  not  prove  sufficient,  so  that,  except 
for  a  few  hundred  boxes  sold  for  a  special  price  of  $9.35,  no  business  has  been 
transacted  in  clover  honey  since  the  new  duty  went  into  effect. 

The  early  summer  is  usually  the  quiet  season  for  the  trade  in  foreign  honeys. 
Consumption  can  only  be  expected  to  improve  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  while  October  and  November  are  normally  the  best  trading  months 
of  the  year  in  imports.  Late  in  July  the  German  buyers  usually  begin  to  con- 
tract new-crop  honey  for  forward  shipment.  Accordingly,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
dispose  of  old-crop  honey  except  on  the  basis  of  payment  on  arrival  of  the 
goods  after  inspection  and  approval. 

The  chief  opening  in  Germany  would  be  for  Canadian  white  clover,  sound 
pure  bees'  honey.  This  market  is  not  a  regular  buyer  of  dark  honeys,  so  that 
buckwheat  honey  could  only  be  sold  if  the  price  were  particularly  atractive. 
Agents  in  Hamburg  are  open  to  receive  quotations  per  50  kg.  (110  pounds) 
c.i.f.  Hamburg  and/or  Bremen  for  boxes  of  two  60-pound  canisters,  weight 
guaranteed,  including  2\  per  cent  brokerage  on  the  c.i.f.  price.  Although  honey 
has  been  hitherto  chiefly  imported  into  Germany  in  boxes  containing  two  cani- 
sters, the  new  duty  being  on  the  gross  weight  favours  the  importation  of  honey 
in  barrels,  so  that  Canadian  exporters,  if  possible,  should  also  quote  on  barrelled 
honey  as  well  as  on  boxed  honey.  Cabled  quotations  submitted  to  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  German 
agents  interested  in  the  importation  of  Canadian  honey. 

GERMAN  DRIED   APPLE   MARKET  CONDITIONS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  July  18,  1930. — Conditions  in  the  Hamburg  evaporated  apple 
market  remain  very  depressed.  The  past  season  has  been  unprecedented  in 
the  memory  of  those  with  long  experience  in  the  trade.  Since  last  December 
business  has  been  very  poor  and  prices  have  declined  continuously.  Every 
importer  has  lost  heavily  on  evaporated  apples.  The  failure  of  two  prominent 
firms  served  to  further  aggravate  the  situation.  Nearly  all  of  the  importers 
are  carrying  stocks  of  old  apples  into  the  new  season. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  stocks  of  evaporated  apples  held  by  the  Hamburg 
importers  amount  to  about  8,000  boxes,  of  which  around  1,000  boxes  are  of 
Canadian  origin.  The  bulk  of  the  unsold  lots  are  comprised  of  New  York 
State  prime  and  Canadian  standard  evaporated  apples.  On  account  of  their 
better  quality,  there  are  very  few  Californian  evaporated  apples  left  unsold, 
although  they  fetch  prices  which  are  around  30  per  cent  higher  than  those 
paid  for  the  Canadian  apples.  There  has  been  actually  a  scarcity  of  local 
stocks  of  good  quality  evaporated  apples  and  extra  choice  Washington  and 
fancy  New  York  State  evaporated  apples  have  been  in  relatively  good  demand. 

Good  quality  Canadian  evaporated  apple  rings  have  been  offering  for 
the  past  two  months  at  prices  ranging  around  $9.25  per  50  kg.  (110  pounds),  ex 
warehouse  Hamburg,  without  finding  any  buyers.  At  the  same  time  extra 
choice  Washington  apples  have  been  in  good  demand  at  prices  up  to  $14.50 
ex  warehouse,  while  the  very  high  price  of  $17.50  has  been  paid  for  the  well- 
introduced  "  Ruby  "  brand  of  fancy  New  York  State  apples.  The  spot  prices 
for  Californian  extra  choice  apples  have  ranged  between  $11  and  $13.  Recently 
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these  apples  from  the  new  crop  have  been  offered  for  shipment  at  $11.75,  while 
quotations  of  around  $11  are  now  reported  to  be  ruling. 

The  reason  for  the  slow  sale  at  reduced  prices  of  the  unsold  lots  of  Cana- 
dian evaporated  apples  must  be  ascribed  to  quality.  In  a  season  of  slack  busi- 
ness such  as  the  present,  it  is  only  possible  to  sell  evaporated  apples  which  best 
fulfil  the  market  requirements  regarding  quality.  The  Washington  extra  choice 
evaporated  apples  are  so  highly  regarded  because  they  are  of  fine  white  colour, 
have  large  rings,  and  are  free  from  cores  and  skins.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  New  York  State  and  Canadian  apples 
because  their  flavour  is  not  so  tart  and  not  so  strong.  The  chief  objections  to 
Canadian  standard  evaporated  apples  are  their  darker  appearance,  the  large 
proportion  of  small  rings,  and  the  presence  of  cores  and  skins.  It  is  too  trouble- 
some for  the  bakers  and  pastry  makers,  who  are  large  consumers  of  evaporated 
apples,  to  have  to  cut  the  large  percentage  of  cores  and  skins  still  attached  to 
the  apple  rings.  The  past  season  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  supplying  the 
German  market  with  fine-quality  evaporated  apples,  and  the  Hamburg  agents 
and  importers  are  urging  Canadian  evaporators  to  devote  more  attention  to 
careful  packing  and  the  selection  of  extra  choice  and  fancy  grades. 

The  outlook  is  not  very  bright  for  Canadian  exporters  receiving  satisfac- 
tory prices  from  German  buyers  for  any  old-stock  evaporated  apples.  The 
unsold  lots  in  Hamburg  and  the  fairly  large  stocks  in  Canada  preclude  prices 
in  advance  of  the  spot  quotations  ruling  at  Hamburg.  Even  if  the  demand  in 
the  next  two  months  should  greatly  improve,  the  prices  for  old-stock  Canadian 
apples  will  have  to  be  at  discount  as  compared  with  the  Califorian  quotations 
for  evaporated  apples  of  the  new  crop. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser, 
Kingston,  Jamaica;  Mr.  James  Cormack,  Havana;  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Bristol. 
Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Johnson 

Brandon  ..   ..-  Aug.  11  Victoria  Sept.    3  and  4 

Regina  Aug.  12  and  13        Calgary  Sept.  15  and  16 

Edmonton  Aug.  14  and  15        Regina  Sept.  17 

Vancouver  Aug.  19  and  29        Winnipeg  Sept.  19    to  25 

New  Westminster  Sept.    1  and  2 

Mr.  Fraser 

Digby  Aug.  18  St.  Stephen  Aug.  22-25 

St.  John  Aug.  19,  20,  21 

Mr.  Cormack 

Granby  Aug.  12  Charlottetown  Sept.  2  to  4 

St.  John  Aug.  14  to  23        Ottawa  Sept.  8 

Halifax  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  1 

Mr.  Cole 

Toronto  Sept.    1  to  10         London  Sept.  22  and  23 

Weston  and  Waterloo  ..   ..Sept.  17  Chatham  Sept.  24 

Kitchener  Sept.  18  and  19      Windsor  and  Ford  City   ..Sept.  25  and  26 

Stratford  Sept.  21 

Mr.  Sykes 

Toronto  Aug.  8-23 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Vancouver  and  Toronto,  with  the  Secretary, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  centres,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
other  cities  included  in  the  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Twelvo  months  ending  June  1930 
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Three  months  ending  June,  1930 

III 
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WOODEN  BOWLS  FOR  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  July  18,  1930. — There  is  a  demand  in  the  Irish  Free  State  for  wooden 
bowls  made  of  cedar  or  maple,  according  to  information  received  through  certain 
importers  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  No  official  statistics  are  compiled  showing  the 
extent  to  which  these  are  imported.  The  bowls  are  used  chiefly  in  the  dairying 
industry  for  butter  mixing  and  are  known  as  butter  or  chopping  bowls. 

Various  sizes  are  made,  but  local  firms  practically  confine  their  stocks  to 
13-inch,  15-inch,  17-inch  and  19-inch  diameters.  The  15-inch  size  is  the  most 
popular. 

At  present  supplies  are  coming  principally  from  the  United  States,  and  are 
of  the  waxed  cedar  variety.  For  second-quality  bowls,  which  appear  to  have  as 
good  a  demand  as  first  quality,  retail  prices  in  Dublin  are  as  follows:  13-inch, 
2s.  6d.;  15-inch,  3s.  3d.;  17-inch,  4s.;  19-inch;  5s.  Imports  are  made  packed  in 
wooden  crates  with  six  'bowls  to  the  crate. 

There  is  a  customs  duty  of  33^  per  cent  on  wooden  bowls  imported  into  the 
Irish  Free  State;  but  if  such  articles  are  constructed  solely  for  use  in  dairies 
no  customs  duty  is  assessable.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  butter  or  chopping 
bowls  would  be  definitely  dutiable  as  being  capable  of  use  in  the  household  as 
well  as  the  dairy. 

A  sample  15-inch  bowl  is  available  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  July  23,  1930. — Up  to  the  end  of  June,  agricultural  conditions  in 
the  Irish  Free  State  were  reported  to  be  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition 
throughout.  Pastures  continued  to  bear  up  well  despite  lack  of  rain  early  in 
June  and  live  stock  were  in  excellent  condition. 

Hay  making  began  during  the  second  week  of  June,  and  all  indications 
point  to  there  being  a  good  crop  in  most  districts,  with  well  above  the  average 
yield.  Winter  wheat  appears  promising,  but  spring  sown  wheat  is  reported  to 
be  thin  and  backward,  while  oats  and  barley  are  satisfactory.  In  all  cereal 
crops  the  yields  expected,  promise  to  be  up  to  average. 

In  cattle,  the  trade  has  been  steady  with  a  good  demand  for  well  conditioned 
young  stores,  although  in  the  Dublin  market  the  price  of  fat  cattle  had  a  down- 
ward tendency  during  June  in  sympathy  with  the  weak  condition  of  the  English 
markets.  The  number  of  pigs  offered  during  June  was  larger  than  for  May. 
Demand  was  well  maintained  but  prices  fell,  ranging  from  83s.  per  cwt.  to  76s. 
9d.  dead  weight. 

According  to  the  official  yearly  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  livestock  and  of 
the  acreage  under  crops  in  the  Irish  Free  State  on  June  1,  it  is  shown  that  there 
is  a  decrease  of  2^  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cattle  from  a  year  ago ;  an  increase 
of  10^  per  cent  in  the  number  of  pigs;  and  slight  increases  in  sheep  and  poultry. 
All  crops  show  a  decrease  in  acreage  from  1929  of  loughly  4  per  cent. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AT  MANCHESTER 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  July  21,  1930.— The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  held  its  89th 
annual  exhibition  at  Manchester  from  July  8  to  12,  on  a  site  covering  90  acres. 
Owing  to  trade  depression  in  Lancashire,  the  gate  receipts  were  much  lower 
than  in  former  years.  The  attendance  numbered  42,000  for  two  and  a  half 
days  against  78,000  at  Harrogate  last  year.  This  show  is  recognized  as  the 
foremost  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exhibits  comprise  live  stock, 
poultry,  farm  and  garden  produce,  and  agricultural  implements.  Prizes  to  the 
total  value  of  £15,690  were  offered,  distributed  among  the  various  sections  as 
follows:  horses,  £3,470;  pigs,  £1,772;  cattle,  £5,318;  sheep,  £2,283;  and 
poultry,  £526.    In  addition  to  prizes  in  cash,  there  are  numerous  other  awards. 

The  agricultural  implements  division  was  international  in  scope  and 
attracted  wide  attention.  Machinery  suitable  for  farming  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire  was  exhibited.  On  one  stand,  for  example,  a  single-furrow  pole 
plough — an  implement  similar  in  design  to  the  home-made  plough  of  the  Indian 
ryot,  but  capable  of  conversion  into  a  disk  harrow  or  cultivator  adapted  for 
East  Indian  farmers,  and  priced  at  from  £1  12s.  6d.  ($5.47)  to  £2  8s.  6d.  ($11.80) 
— was  adjacent  to  the  Australian  Sunshine  combine  harvester.  Canada  was 
represented  by  a  number  of  firms,  including  Massey-Harris  Company  Limited 
and  the  Frost  Steel  and  Wire  Fence  Company  Limited.  The  silver  medal  for 
cultivating  machinery  was  won  by  W.  A.  Wood  &  Company  Limited,  Super- 
Cultivator  Limited,  Horsham,  and  in  dairying  machinery  the  Alfa-Laval  Com- 
pany, London,  was  awarded  the  prize  for  an  electro-magnetic  milker.  (Folders 
and  illustrations  with  a  catalogue  of  the  show  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  obtained  on  loan  by  Canadian  firms 
interested.) 

In  the  International  Dairy  Cow  Judging  Competition,  organized  by  the 
National  Association  of  Young  Farmers'  Clubs,  the  English  team  of  two  girls 
and  a  boy  won  with  a  total  of  766  points,  the  United  States  came  second  with 
756  points,  and  Canada  third  with  715  points.  Each  team  had  to  inspect 
British  Friesians,  Guernseys,  and  Shorthorns.  Among  the  visitors  to  the  cattle 
section  was  a  group  of  New  Zealand  dairy  farmers,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  C.  G.  C. 
Dermer,  president  of  the  New  Zealand  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders,  made  the  inter- 
esting statement  that  90  per  cent  of  New  Zealand's  dairy  cattle  were  Jerseys, 
and  that  butter-fat  content  of  milk  is  the  primary  object  of  the  breeders. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  butter,  cheese,  and  poultry  sections  at 
this  year's  event,  and  demonstrations  of  the  best  methods  for  handling  each 
commodity  were  made  a  feature.  The  market  possibilities  for  such  products 
are  obvious  when  it  is  considered  that  last  year  butter  to  the  value  of  £54,000,000 
($262,799,964)  was  imported— £2,500,000  higher  than  the  preceding  year's  total 
—and  that  eggs  to  the  value  of  £18,000,000  ($84,360,000)  are  on  the  average 
brought  in  from  other  countries  each  year. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  are  the  two  most  important  counties  in  England 
for  poultry  and  cheese  respectively.  The  Cheshire  School  of  Agriculture  is 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  the  use  of  the  best  methods  of  making 
Cheshire  cheese  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of  a  uniform  grade.  It  may  be 
added  that  buttermilk  powder  from  Canada  was  shown  by  one  firm  which  eaters 
to  poultry  and  cattle  feeding. 

In  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  main  exhibit  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
national  mark  for  British  produce.  The  mark  is  already  applied  to  eggs,  beef, 
and  fruit,  and  it  is  now  becoming  recognized  on  dressed  poultry. 

It  is  announced  that  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  a  leading  firm  of  British 
seedsmen,  are  producing  a  new  wheat  for  an  all-English  loaf.  This  hybrid — 
"  The  Miller  " — developed  from  Yeoman  and  Wilhelmina,  is  shortly  to  be  put 
on  the  market. 
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MAPLE  SYRUP  AND  SUGAR  MARKET  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  July  14,  1930. — Of  the  26,667  gallons  of  maple  syrup  exported 
from  Canada  in  1929,  23,825  went  to  the  United  States  and  2,673  gallons  to  the 
United  Kingdom  (1,748  gallons  in  1928).  The  demand,  it  will  be  seen,  is  small 
and  is  limited  generally  to  former  Canadians  and  Americans.  Its  price  is 
regarded  as  prohibitive  by  the  general  public,  who  are  unaware  of  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  cane  sugar  or  glucose  products.  Grocers  handling  maple 
syrup  are  usually  confined  to  a  few  in  each  city,  and  it  is  also  handled  by  at 
least  one  large  departmental  store.  As  far  as  the  American  product  is  concerned, 
there  are  two  major  brands  on  the  market;  supplies  are  fairly  evenly  divided 
between  these  and  the  Canadian  product.  The  syrup  is  sold  in  small  tins  or 
bottles,  but  it  is  sometimes  bought  by  stores  in  one-gallon  cans  and  rebottled. 
The  retail  price  charged  is  usually  about  2s.  3d.  (54  cents)  per  16-ounce  bottle. 
Another  reason  for  the  small  turnover  is  perhaps  because  there  is  no  special 
demand  in  England  for  maple  syrup  for  use  with  pancakes  or  waffles;  the 
English  pancake  is  very  thin  and  is  served  with  sugar  and  lemon. 

The  high  price  of  maple  sugar  also  makes  for  very  restricted  sales. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  July  2,  1930. — Prolonged  summer-like  weather  and  the  lack 
to  date  of  the  usual  winter  rainfall,  is  severely  damaging  crop  prospects  in  the 
Western  Province  of  the  Cape,  particularly  as  regards  field  crops.  Fruit  farm- 
ing is  not  so  seriously  affected,  though  unless  copious  rains  fall  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  deciduous  crops  will  suffer.  In  certain  areas  of  the  northwestern 
section  of  the  province  grazing  is  reported  to  have  failed  and  farmers  are  com- 
mencing to  trek  with  stock.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  Union,  however,  even 
though  rainfall  has  so  far  been  below  normal,  the  outlook  remains  good. 

Recent  estimates  place  the  maize  crop,  which  is  now  being  harvested,  at 
23,477,000  bags,  of  which  total  about  11,000,000  bags  represent  the  exportable 
surplus.  The  deciduous  fruit  season  is  now  ended,  and  citrus  fruits  are  moving 
to  export  markets.  Present  indications  are  that  there  will  be  an  increased 
export  over  last  year  from  all  citrus.-producing  districts.  The  Perishable  Pro- 
ducts Export  Control  Board,  and  the  South  African  Co-operative  Exchange 
Limited,  estimate  the  quantity  available  for  export  at  between  1,500,000  and 
1,700,000  cases. 

Business  conditions  generally  continue  to  be  difficult,  with  nearly  all  sec- 
tions of  the  trading  community  finding  business  slow.  The  level  of  activity 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Union  is  being  maintained  with  diffi- 
culty, particularly  in  the  cases  of  the  boot  and  shoe,  engineering,  furniture, 
and  clothing  trades.  Furniture  manufacturers  are  finding  business  difficult 
owing  to  unrest  amongst  employees,  one  of  the  main  points  of  issue  being  the 
question  of  employment  of  juveniles.  Sweet  manufacturing  industries  are 
reported  to  be  normal,  and  crayfish  canneries  are  working  full  time,  the  season 
being  an  excellent  one. 

mining 

The  gold  output  in  the  Transvaal  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
totalled  3,458.965  fine  ounces  valued  at  £14,692,750,  compared  with  3,430,388 
fine  ounces  (£14,571,363)  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1929.  The  local 
diamond  market  remains  very  quiet,  though  prices  have  shown  a  tendency 
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to  firm  slightly.  The  value  of  the  output  of  alluvial  diamonds  in  the  Western 
Transvaal  during  March,  1930,  was  £161,587  as  against  £297,939  in  March  of 
the  previous  year.  The  value  per  carat,  though  13s.  less  than  in  March,  1929, 
shows  an  improvement  of  4s.  5d.  over  the  February,  1930,  value. 

RHODESIA  AND  NYAS ALAND 

No  official  estimates  of  crops  are  available,  but  the  maize  yield  is  likely  to 
be  below  normal  as  a  result  of  poor  rains  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Remarks  made  regarding  business  conditions  in  the  Union  are  also  applicable 
in  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  where  the  majority  of  merchants  are  restricting  indents 
and  small  traders  are  feeling  the  effects  of  restricted  business. 

The  position  of  the  Nyasaland  tobacco  crop  continues  satisfactory,  though 
there  is  a  tendency  towards  slowness  in  maturing.  The  cotton  crop  is  develop- 
ing well,  and  a  considerable  advance  over  the  last  crop  returns  is  expected. 

EAST  AFRICA 

Heavy  rainfall  in  Kenya  continues,  but  coffee  planters  are  now  preparing 
for  the  coming  crop,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  above  the  average  in  quantity. 
Concern  is  expressed,  however,  at  the  fall  in  price  of  second  and  third  grade 
coffee,  as  at  present  figures  the  realization  of  last  year's  crop  is  not  expected 
to  average  more  than  £100  per  ton,  compared  with  £125  for  the  previous  one. 

An  improvement  in  the  Uganda  bazaar  trade  has  been  noticeable,  due  to 
heavy  sales  of  cotton.  Open  competition  in  the  cotton  market  has  prevailed 
since  the  collapse  of  the  Bugancla  Seed  Cotton  Buying  Association,  and  native 
growers  have  been  offered  as  much  as  20  cents  a  pound — an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  over  the  average  price  offered  by  the  association. 

Weather  conditions  in  Tanganyika  have  been  most  unsettled,  and  heavy 
rains  have  flooded  certain  areas.  Nevertheless,  the  coffee  crop  is  reported  to 
be  excellent,  and  forecasts  on  other  crops  are  generally  favourable. 

AIRCRAFT  UTILIZATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  June  30,  1930. — Some  interest  has  been  displayed  recently  by 
overseas  firms  in  the  New  Zealand  market  for  aircraft.  There  are  so  far  no 
aircraft-operating  companies  and  no  established  routes  in  New  Zealand.  Aero 
clubs  have  been  established  in  the  main  centres  throughout  the  country,  and  they 
undertake  to  carry  passengers  when  occasion  demands.  The  principal  object, 
however,  of  the  clubs  is  the  furthering  of  interest  in  aeronautics  and  the  training 
of  pilots.  The  possibility  of  future  development  is  bright  in  New  Zealand,  and 
it  is  understood  that  there  is  a  company  at  present  being  formed  to  operate 
as  a  commercial  concern. 

The  principal  type  of  machine  used  is  the  Moth,  while  a  few  Simmonds- 
Spartan  are  also  in  operation;  there  are  also  one  or  two  de  Soutter  machines, 
but  practically  no  other  types.  The  Auckland  Aero  Club  uses  Moths  exclusively, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  policy  of  the  local  club  to  purchase  nothing  else,  the, 
principal  object  being  standardization  of  equipment.  As  there  are  no  commercial 
operating  companies,  no  statement  can  be  made  at  present  with  regard  to 
financial  control.  The  New  Zealand  Government  have  a  few  machines,  and 
lately  the  Director  of  Aerial  iServices  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Government 
would  see  its  way  clear  to  purchase  a  new  flying  boat. 

There  is  no  customs  duty  on  aircraft  and  aero  engines  imported  into  New 
Zealand  from  Canada,  provided  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
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labour  and/or  material  has  been  effected  in  the  Dominion.  The  duty  under 
the  general  tariff  is  10  per  cent. 

It  is  understood  that  there  are  no  regulations  regarding  the  importation 
of  aeroplanes  into  New  Zealand,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  only  one  or  two 
well-known  makes  such  as  the  Moth  have  been  imported.  There  is  no  domestic 
production  of  aircraft  on  a  commercial  scale.  In  1929,  21  aeroplanes  were 
imported  into  New  Zealand  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  3  from  the  United 
States.  Last  year  three  aeroplane  engines  were  brought  in  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  one  from  the  United  States. 

With  the  comparatively  short  distances  to  be  flown  in  New  Zealand  and 
the  relative  cheapness  of  the  Moth  aeroplane,  which  can  be  purchased  in  New 
Zealand  for  £850,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  substantial  demand  for  a 
heavier  type  of  machine  until  such  time  as  commercial  aviation  companies  are 
in  operation.  Owing  to  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  economic  condition  in 
New  Zealand  at  the  moment,  the  development  of  such  companies  may  be 
retarded  slightly.  But,  subject  to  this  qualification,  the  future  of  the  aeroplane 
in  this  Dominion  is  quite  bright. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Trade  Prospects  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  June  26,  1930. — Improved  seasonal  conditions  for  the  primary 
industries,  the  steadily  firm  tone  of  the  wool  market,  and  the  resumption  of  work 
on  the  Newcastle  coalfields  after  a  prolonged  deadlock  have  during  the  last  few 
weeks  created  a  slightly  more  cheerful  tone  in  trading  circles.  After  a  pro- 
longed spell  of  dry  weather  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  areas  of  the  State, 
heavy  rains  have  fallen.  Coming  at  the  most  critical  part  of  the  year,  pro- 
ducers can  now  look  forward  to  a  season  of  prolific  production.  Work  has  now 
been  resumed  in  the  coalfields  at  a  reduction  of  12tJ  per  cent  on  the  wages  of 
contract  workers  and  of  sixpence  per  day  for  day  workers.  The  owners  have 
reduced  their  price  by  one  shilling  per  ton,  and  the  Government  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  rail  carriage  by  a  similar  amount.  It  is  estimated  that  coal  will  now 
be  sold  at  a  reduction  of  three  shillings  per  ton.  Unemployment  continues  to 
be  serious.  It  is  estimated  that  80,000  persons  are  unemployed  in  this  State. 
The  value  of  stocks  and  shares  has  fallen  about  2i5  per  cent  during  the  last  six 
months. 

Wheat  Harvest  in  New  South  Wales 

The  final  returns  for  the  wheat  harvest  for  the  season  1929-30  have  just 
been  published  by  the  Government  Statistician.  The  figures  were  compiled 
from  returns  made  after  the  crops  had  been  harvested,  and  furnished  by  each 
of  the  15,733  growers  of  the  State. 

The  area  sown  for  grain  was  3,902,200  acres,  including  463,000'  acres  which 
failed  entirely.  The  harvesting  amounted  to  11,316,000  bags,  equivalent  to 
33,948,000  bushels,  or  an  average  of  8-7  bushels  per  acre. 

In  January,  from  an  estimate  based  on  earlier  returns  furnished  by  growers, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  yield  for  grain  would  be  35,844,000  bushels,  but 
the  actual  harvest  was  1,896,000  bushels,  or  5-5  per  cent  below  the  estimate. 
The  weather  during  the  growing  period  was  very  unfavourable,  consequently 
the  crop  was  30  per  cent  below  the  average  yield  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 
Of  the  total  area  harvested  for  grain,  including  the  area  which  failed  entirely, 
190,800  acres  were  sown  on  new  land,  1,638,700  acres  on  fallowed  land,  and 
the  balance — 2,072,000  acres — on  stubble.  The  respective  productions  of  grain 
were  5-1  bushels,  10-8  bushels,  and  7-3  bushels  per  acre. 
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Power  Alcohol  Production  in  Queensland 

It  is  stated  that  the  operations  of  the  distillery  established  near  Mackay, 
Queensland,  in  the  centre  of  the  sugar-growing  area  of  Australia,  have  been 
very  successful.  The  power  output  of  the  new  fuel  is  stated  to  be  comparable 
with  first-grade  petrol  because  of  the  high  latent  heat  of  the  alcoholic  content. 
The  alcohol  which  is  produced  from  the  refuse  of  sugar  cane  is  blended  with 
benzine  to  produce  the  best  pulling  mixture. 

Motor  Spirit  from  Coal 

A  British-American  company  is  negotiating  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  at  Maitland,  70  miles  from  Sydney,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  by- 
products from  coal  so  as  to  secure  an  output  of  30,000,000  gallons  of  motor 
spirt  a  year  and  the  employment  of  6,000  men  in  the  industry.  The  sum  of 
£20,000  has  already  been  spent  in  boring,  surveying,  etc.,  at  the  colliery  site, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  have  an  ultimate  output  of  600,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  company  has  secured  the  option  of  purchasing  an  island  in  the  harbour 
at  Newcastle,  the  shipping  port  of  Maitland,  where  the  liquefying  works  will 
be  erected. 

Geologists  estimate  that  the  great  coal  basin  extending  at  various  depths 
100  miles  north,  west,  and  south  of  Sydney  contains  over  100,000,000,000  tons 
of  coal.  At  Maitland — where  it  is  proposed  to  mine  coal  for  the  scheme  out- 
lined above — large  quantities  are  available  near  the  surface.  At  one  mine  the 
seam  is  28  feet  thick  without  a  band  of  foreign  matter  and  is  of  the  most  excel- 
lent quality. 

Unemployment  Tax  in  New  South  Wales 

An  Act  has  just  been  passed  through  Parliament  having  for  its  object  the 
relief  of  unemployment  in  this  State,  which  is  operative  as  from  July  1  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months.  All  persons  receiving  over  £75  per  annum  will  be 
liable  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  at  the  rate  of  threepence  in  the  pound.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  tax  will  yield  £3,000,000  for  the  year.  The  fund  will  be 
administered  by  a  special  board. 

PRELIMINARY    REVIEW    OF    TRADE    OF    TRINIDAD,  1929 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  July  2,  1930. — Official  statistics  have  not  yet  been  made 
public  as  to  the  trade  of  Trinidad  for  the  year  1929,  but  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  the  preliminary  figures.  These  show  that  the  total  import  and  export 
trade  of  the  colony  for  1929  amounted  to  $59,969,553,  as  compared  with  $55,- 
027,195  in  the  previous  year.  Exports  of  domestic  products  amounted  to 
$31,388,846  as  against  $29,685,427  in  1928,  while  imports  were  $28,580,707  as 
compared  with  $25,341,768.  These  figures  show  that  in  the  past  year  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  trade  over  1928,  and,  with  the  favourable  balance  for 
1929  amounted  to  $2,808,139,  indicating  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  colony 
is  sound. 

The  three  principal  customers  of  the  colony  are  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued 
at  $8,886,744  as  compared  with  $9,365,140  in  1928;  those  to  the  United  States 
at  $9,968,314  as  compared  with  $7,879,315;  those  to  Canada  at  $2,827,128  as 
against  $3,168,083. 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  the 
colony's  chief  source  of  supply,  were  valued  at  $8,939,534  as  against  $8,619,331 
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in  1928;  from  the  United  States  at  $7,208,040  as  compared  with  $5,414,174  in 
1928;  and  from  Canada  at  $4,762,915  as  compared  with  $4,735,650.  These 
increases  are  attributable  to  increased  purchasing  power  due  to  the  financial 
improvement  of  the  colony  as  a  whole. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  with  values,  in 
1929:— 


Total  

United  Kingdom  $8,939,534 

United  States   7,208,040 

Canada   4,762,915 

Venezuela   1,894,392 

British  East  Indies   1,137,945 

France   716,884 

Holland   644,188 

Germany   578,596 


Bi  itish  West  Indies  . . 

Portugal  

Japan  

Argentine  

Italy  

Belgium  

Other  British  possessions 
Parcel  post  


!,580,707 
386,966 
186,475 
116,232 
114,412 
111,398 
95,404 
571,977 
845,467 


The  following  are  the  principal  countries  to  which  domestic  exports  were 
sent  during  1929,  with  values: — 

Total   $31,388,846 


United  States   $9,968,313 

United  Kingdom   8,886,744 

Canada   2,827,128 

Holland   1,280,256 

British  West  Indies   1,082,352 

Germany   936,134 

France   806,606 

Australia   270,667 


Italy  

British  Guiana.  .  . . 
Dutch  West  Indies 
French  West  Indies 

Argentina  

Other  British  possessions 


182,779 
182,016 
133,296 
117,197 
111,528 
373,171 


Bankers   2,932,830 


The  following  were  the  quantities  of  the  various  commodities  exported 
during  1929:— 


Petroleum  products 
Cocoa  (Trinidad)   .  . 
Cocoa  (Venezuelan) 

Sugar  

Molasses  

Rum  


.gals. 
.  .lbs. 
.  .lbs. 
.  .lbs. 
.gals, 
.gals. 

Bitters  gals. 


288,503,531 
61,883,740 
10,595.328 
182,563,985 
1,373,420 
73,808 
58,311 


Coconuts. . 
Coconut  oil 
Copra. .   . . 
Coffee  ..  .. 
Rubber  . . 


.  nuts 
gals, 
.lbs. 
.lbs. 
.lbs. 


Asphalt  tons 


13,608.118 
34,667 
23,979,882 
818,593 
64,684 
164,312 


GOVERNMENT  REVENUES 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1929  was  placed  by  the  Government 
at  a  conservative  figure,  but  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  receipts 
from  customs  duties,  income  tax,  and  various  excise  taxes  so  exceeded  expecta- 
tions that  at  December  31,  1929,  the  actual  revenue  collected  amounted  to 
£1,870,553,  or  £68,956  in  excess  of  the  revised  estimate. 

Expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  £1,613,810,  so  that  there  was  an 
actual  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  for  1929  of  £256,743.  This  added  to 
the  balance  carried  forward  from  the  preceding  year,  left  at  January  1,  1930, 
a  surplus  of  £920,769,  of  which  amount  £250,000  has  been  set  aside  and 
invested  as  special  reserve,  while  $59,651  represents  stores  held  by  the 
Railway,  Public  Works,  and  Medical  departments,  £24,345  in  sundry  advances, 
and  £208,199  has  been  utilized  for  the  time  being  in  financing  the  Agricultural 
Bank,  leaving  liquid  assets  of  £378,574. 

The  estimates  for  1930,  which  were  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  provision  for  the  removal  of  customs 
duties  on  jute  bags  for  sugar,  copra,  cocoa,  and  coconuts,  on  rum  packages  and 
fruit  boxes,  and  of  the  1\  per  cent  surcharge,  as  well  as  for  the  grant  of  a 
drawback  on  petrol  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  since  the  passing  of 
these  ordinances  the  position  of  the  sugar-cane  growing  industry  has  reached  a 
crisis,  and  in  order  to  save  the  industry  the  Government  has  felt  compelled  to 
impose  further  customs  duties  on  various  commodities,  and  to  re-establish  the 
surcharge  on  a  10  per  cent  basis  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1378: 
June  28,  1930). 
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The  revenue  for  1930  has  been  estimated  at  £1,717,569,  and  expenditure 
at  £1,717,107. 

During  1929  there  was  a  falling  off  in  exports  of  sugar,  coconut  oil,  and 
rubber,  but  this  decline  has  been  fully  compensated  for  by  the  increased  quan- 
tities and  values  of  exports  of  petroleum,  cocoa,  coffee,  coconuts  and  copra. 

Although  the  cocoa  estates  have  been  seriously  menaced  during  the  past 
year  by  witchbroom  disease,  which  is  being  gradually  got  under  control,  pro- 
duction has  not  suffered,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  care  and  extra  cultivation 
that  have  been  necessary  in  consequence  of  this  disease  has  resulted  in  increased 
production;  the  crop  last  year  amounted  to  61,888,740  pounds  as  compared 
with  58,008,691  pounds  in  1928. 

Sugar  production  in  1929  amounted  to  89,926  long  tons  as  compared  with 
85,551  in  1928.  This  industry  is  at  the  present  time  seriously  depressed,  due 
to  the  low  world  market  prices,  and  operations  are  being  conducted  at  a  con- 
siderable loss. 

Exports  of  coconuts  show  a  heavy  increase  during  the  past  year:  13,608,118 
nuts  as  against  6,799,655  in  1928  and  6,463,765  in  1927.  Copra— one  of  the 
principal  exports  of  Trinidad — was  shipped  to  the  extent  of  23,979,882  pounds, 
as  compared  with  21,351,860  pounds  in  1928  and  12,498,963  in  1927. 

Coffee  exports  have  shown  a  rapid  increase  since  1927,  when  163,920  pounds 
were  exported.  In  the  following  year  the  figure  was  264,918  pounds,  and  in 
1929,  817,593  pounds.  The  monetary  value  rose  from  $36,000  in  1927  to 
$161,000  in  1929. 

Asphalt — one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  colony  and  a  most 
important  industry — continues  to  carry  on  at  a  high  rate  of  production. 
Exports  were  164,312  tons  as  compared  with  152,287  tons  in  1928. 

Petroleum  has  perhaps,  outside  of  agriculture  generally,  become  the 
colony's  most  important  and  profitable  industry,  while  the  extension  of  the 
rapidly  developing  oil  lands  has  added  greatly  to  the  general  prosperity.  Were 
the  colony  dependent  on  agriculture  only,  like  many  other  of  the  West  Indies, 
conditions  would  indeed  be  bad.  While  a  short  time  ago  a  certain  amount  of 
pessimism  existed  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  believed  that  the  oil  deposits  were 
reaching  their  limit,  recent  developments  tend  to  show  that  these  are  much 
greater  than  previously  estimated,  and  as  a  consequence  the  life  of  the  industry 
will  be  much  prolonged.  During  1929  production  amounted  to  8,715,652  bar- 
rels, which  places  Trinidad  in  advance  of  India  as  the  principal  oil-producing 
country  in  the  Empire.  The  industry  is  well  equipped  with  local  refineries, 
which  are  capable  of  dealing  with  8,322,431  barrels  annually,  and  the  peak  of 
production  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES   IN  MALTA 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  17,  1930. — In  view  of  the  direct  steamship  service  which  is  being 
established  in  September  by  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  and  Company  to  British 
East  Africa,  with  Malta  as  a  port  of  call,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  the  place 
to  give  a  short  resume  of  the  opportunities  for  Canadian  exporters  in  that 
Island.  Reports  on  the  subject  were  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  Nos.  1370, 1371  and  1372,  and  to  these  interested  exporters  are  referred. 
The  bulk  trade,  as  far  as  the  Dominion  is  concerned,  is  in  wheat  and  flour,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  other  products  in  which  business  might  be  obtained.  It 
is  to  these  opportunities  in  particular  that  attention  is  here  directed. 

Imports  from  Canada  into  Malta,  according  to  the  official  final  figures  of 
the  Department  of  Customs  of  the  Island  for  the  year  1929,  were  valued  at 
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£147,143  ($713,643).  Excluding  petroleum  and  petrol  spirit,  the  value  of  United 
States  exports  for  the  same  period  was  £305,151  ($1,479,982), 

Canada  has  always  been  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
direct  steamship  service.  On  the  occasion  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Malta  this  year, 
the  members  of  the  Maltese  Chamber  of  Commerce  expressed  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  service,  and  pointed  out  the  disadvantage  under  which 
Canadian  goods  laboured  in  not  being  able  to  come  direct  to  the  Island. 

Apart  from  wheat  and  flour,  imports  of  which  were  valued  at  $694,049, 
other  imports  credited  to  Canada  amounted  to  only  $19,594.  Some  of  the 
products  in  which  Canada  might  find  an  opportunity  for  an  increase  of  trade 
are  discussed  below: — 

In  canned  fish,  more  Canadian  chum  salmon  might  be  sold,  but  the 
Japanese  packers  are  already  in  this  market,  and  their  prices  are  low.  In  Italy 
at  the  present  time  Japanese  canned  salmon  is  being  offered  c.i.f.  at  £1  2s. 
($5.84)  per  case  of  tails  and  £1  8s.  ($8.75)  per  case  of  flats.  As  an  evidence  of 
good  faith,  buyers  are  permitted  to  inspect  the  goods  before  payment.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Japanese  agents  are  considering  going  further,  and  allowing  three 
months'  credit.  In  canned  sardines  there  should  also  be  an  opportunity  for 
Canadian  exporters.  One  firm  has  expressed  an  interest  in  frozen  salmon,  and 
there  should  be  openings  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  codfish,  such  as  "  tinkers  "  and 
other  codfish  under  fourteen  inches.  The  population  of  Malta  is  about  240,000, 
and  there  is  a  big  consumption  of  fish  particularly  during  Lent.  Imports  of  fish 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  £472  ($2,293)  in  1929  against  £1,413 
($6,867)  in  1928. 

There  are  considerable  importations  of  butter  into  Malta,  chiefly  of  New 
Zealand  origin,  and  this  is  brought  in  via  London.  Holland  is  practically  the 
only  other  country  in  the  market. 

With  direct  steamship  connections,  there  should  be  good  prospects  for 
Canadian  apples.  (This  subject  was  discussed  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1371,  page  697.) 

In  the  'case  of  chocolates,  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  the  cheaper  quality,  but 
if  any  firm  is  willing  to  supply  some  sample  boxes,  this  office  is  in  a  position  to 
put  them  in  touch  with  one  of  the  leading  grocers  in  the  city  af  Valletta. 

In  cheese  there  is  a  large  import,  but  chiefly  in  Sicilian,  which  is  brought 
over  in  sailing  vessels.  A  little  Canadian  cheese  has  been  imported,  and  it  is 
possible  that  direct  shipping  facilities  may  increase  the  trade.  New  Zealand 
is  the  principal  competitor. 

In  the  case  of  breakfast  cereals,  Canadian  goods  were  found  on  investi- 
gation to  be  dearer  than  the  American  products. 

Bacon  and  hams  come  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  well-known 
brands  such  as  Hunter's.  Denmark,  with  a  boned  canned  ham,  is  making  inroads 
on  the  market;  the  Hafnia  hams,  in  spite  of  their  high  price,  are  selling  well. 
The  United  States  almost  monopolizes  the  business  in  lard  (12,420  cwts.  in 
1929) ,  and  small  supplies  come  from  Holland. 

In  milk  of  all  kinds,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  imports  amounting 
to  £1,405  ($6,828)  in  1929.  During  this  period  47,443  cases  of  condensed 
sweetened  milk  were  imported.  Although  two  Canadian  brands  are  on  the 
market,  it  is  dominated  by  Dutch  and  Swiss  companies.  Prices  are  severely 
cut. 

There  is  a  certain  business  in  potatoes,  particularly  in  seed  potatoes.  (See 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1371,  page  699.) 

In  lumber,  an  offer  has  been  received  from  one  firm  who  are  prepared  to 
buy  Douglas  fir  logs  at  2s.  7^d.  per  cubic  foot  c.i.f.  Valletta.  The  sizes  required 
are  from  30  feet  up,  and  they  are  used  in  the  construction  of  lighters. 
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In  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  the  United  States  does  practically 
half  the  business,  which  totals  £4,156  ($20,198) . 

The  'bulk  trade  in  leather  is  in  French  hands,  but  as  the  United  States  is 
-credited  with  £617  ($2,998)  worth  of  leather  and  manufactures  thereof  in  1929, 
there  might  be  an  opening  for  Canadian  patent.  In  leather  boots  and  shoes, 
out  of  a  total  importation  of  17,081  pairs,  the  United  States  is  credited  with 
1,782.  In  rubber-soled  shoes  with  canvas  tops,  there  was  an  importation  of 
37,000  pairs  in  1929  (Canada,  1,959  pairs).  There  is  room  for  expansion  in 
this  business. 

It  might  be  possible  for  Canada  to  develop  some  business  in  the  tobacco 
trade,  as  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  is  imported  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  is  coming  in 
indirectly.  The  bulk  of  this  business  is  for  the  British  American  Tobacco 
Company,  and  it  is  to  them  that  inquiries  should  be  addressed  rather  than  to  the 
more  local  Greek  factories,  which  use  chiefly  Macedonian  tobacco. 

As  all  paper  is  imported,  Canadian  exporters,  under  the  changed  conditions, 
should  be  able  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  business. 

In  certain  other  products  such  as  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  woodenware, 
and  musical  instruments,  the  market  is  worth  investigation,  provided  the  exporters 
are  already  shipping  to  Europe. 

The  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Milan  will  be  pleased,  on  hearing  from 
interested  exporters,  to  assist  in  obtaining  connections  for  them  in  Malta. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  16,  1930. — Preliminary  figures  of  the  trade  of  Italy  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1930  show  that  imports  (in  millions  of  lire)  amounted  to 
7,544-5  for  the  period,  as  compared  with  9,631-9  in  1929.  Thus  imports  have 
fallen  by  2,087-4  million  lire  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Exports 
totalled  5,182  million  lire  as  compared  with  5,955-7  million  in  1929.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  1,313,000,000  lire  in  the  adverse 
trade  balance.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  falling  off  of  wheat  imports;  there 
was  a  decrease  in  imports  of  this  commodity  for  the  five  months  as  compared 
with  last  year  of  131,946  metric  tons. 

NEW  TARIFF  ON  AUTOMOBILES 

The  new  tariff  on  automobiles  entering  Italy  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1382,  July  26,  page  145) ,  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  affect  Canada,  as 
according  to  Italian  statistics  130  automobiles  came  in  from  Canada  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year.  The  factors  which  weighed  with  the  Government 
in  the  increase  of  duty  are  thus  expressed  in  a  recent  statement  published  by 
the  Italian  Automobile  Club: — 

Compared  with  .the  rapid  and  great  mechanical  progress  of  the  automobile  industry  of 
the  world,  the  Italian  customs  treatment  had  remained  for  some  time  behind  the  times, 
not  only  as  regarded  the  classification  of  the  schedules,  but  also  as  regarded  the  manner  of 
imposing  the  customs  duties.  The  tariff  items  no  longer  responded  even  approximately  to 
the  reality  of  things,  based  ion  'the  greatly  perfected  process  of  manufacture  and  organiza- 
tion. Therefore,  even  if  reasons  of  another  nature,  as  well  as  ithe  necessity  for  equalizing 
the  production  of  the  national  industry  to  thalt  of  other  European  countries,  are  excluded, 
it  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  perceptibly  modify  the  classification  and  the  standards 
of  the  customs  tariff  as  regarded  automobiles.  The  customs  classification  has  up  to  the 
present  subjected  auitovehieles  to  a  species  of  specific  duty  of  from  60  to  120  gold  lire  per 
quintal,  according  to  the  weight,  and  besides  to  an  <ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent.  This 
maj  oration  will,  in  effect,  be  of  very  little  efficacy,  owing  to  the  low  invoice  price  on  which 
it  was  calculated,  so  that  it  will  never  perhaps  reach,  as  a  whole,  a  taxation  of  from  42  to 
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58  per  cent  which  was  desired  on  the  real  value  of  the  goods.  The  new  decree  issued  by  the 
minister  conforms  to  more  practical  and  more  exact  standards.  No  longer  are  there  a 
(specific  duty  and  ad  valorem  majo^ation,  but  only  a  minimum  of  140  lire  per  quintal  for 
tractors  and  a  maximum  of  440  lire  per  quintal  for  autovehicles  weighing  more  than  1,200 
quintals.    This  measure  also  responds  to  the  necessity  for  simplification  of  tariffs. 

Apropos  of  the  new  tariff  on  automobiles  and  parts  thereof  entering  Italy, 
the  new  customs  duty  for  separate  parts  of  autovehicles,  not  specified,  in  the 
rough  will  be  reduced  respectively  to  55  and  45  gold  lire  per  quintal  for  goods 
passing  through  the  customs  during  the  current  year,  and  within  the  limits  of 
a  contingent  which  will  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  agreement  with 
that  of  the  corporations.  Pending  the  emanation  of  this  last  measure,  the  Milan 
and  Turin  customs  have  been  authorized  to  permit  separate  parts  of  auto- 
vehicles, not  specified,  in  the  rough,  to  pass  through  the  customs,  according  to 
the  rights  of  the  reduced  limits,  for  importations  that  are  made  direct  by  the 
national  automobile  factories  existing  in  the  respective  limits. 

Canadian  exporters  of  codfish  should  note  that  the  abolition  on  April  1  this 
year  of  the  octroi — that  is,  town  and  district  duties — on  a  number  of  commodi- 
ties, including  salt  fish,  should  assist  them,  as  it  should  increase  the  consumption 
by  permitting  greater  freedom  in  circulation,  and  by  reducing  to  a  slight  degree, 
the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer.  Meat,  both  fresh  and  frozen,  still  pays  the 
octroi,  which  in  fact  has  been  increased  by  50  per  cent  as  from  April  1. 

General  conditions  in  Italy  are  slow,  and,  as  is  natural  during  the  holiday 
season,  new  commitments  are  on  a  restricted  scale.  Buyers  of  wheat  and  of 
Canadian  flour  have  for  months  been  holding  off,  using  their  own  supplies,  but 
recently  some  purchases  have  been  made. 

BALANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PAYMENTS 

The  Italian  Finance  Minister  has  given  a  reassuring  account  of  the  Italian 
balance  of  international  payments.  Gradually,  Government  securities  out- 
standing on  foreign  markets  prior  to  1900  have  been  repurchased.  This  has 
reduced  the  annual  interest  cost  on  these  commitments  abroad  on  Government 
account  by  a  considerable  amount.  The  total  value  of  Italian  foreign  loans, 
including  the  Morgan  Loan,  is  below  7,000  million  lire,  which,  according  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  is  offset  by  credits  held  abroad,  which  are  placed  at  not 
less  than  12,000  million  lire.  Considerable  economy  has  been  effected  in  the 
public  service.  The  law  placing  a  three-year  embargo  on  new  appointments  to 
the  public  service,  which  expired  in  August  last  year,  was  extended  for  another 
year. 

PROBABLE  WHEAT  HARVEST 

Official  estimates  place  the  probable  wheat  harvest  at  round  6,000,000  tons 
against  over  7,000,000  in  1929.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  farmers  from  unpro- 
fitable prices,  the  duty  on  wheat  has  been  raised  from  14  to  16.50  gold  lire,  as 
reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1376  (June  14). 

NEW  SHIPPING  SERVICES 

At  the  commencement  of  this  month,  a  new  passenger  and  cargo  service  was 
initiated  between  Italy  and  Shanghai,  by  the  Lloyd-Trestino.  The  fastest  boat, 
the  ss.  Ganges,  can  do  this  journey  in  28  days.  Lloyd  Trestino  will  thus  have 
36  sailings  a  year  for  India,  and  24  for  China.  A  new  fast  liner  is  being  added  to 
the  Trieste — Venice — Alexandria  (Egypt)  route,  which  will  cover  the  distance 
between  Italian  and  Egyptian  ports  in  60  hours. 
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JUGOSLAVIAN  MARKET  FOR  PROVISIONS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  . . 

[Unless  otherwise  abated,  values  are  expressed  in  paper  dinars,  the  value  of  which  is 
approximately  If  cents'  Canadian] 

Milan,  June  18,  1930. — Jugoslavia  offers  only  a  limited  market  for  certain 
kinds  of  food  products  which  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  supply.  From  time 
to  time  shipments  of  flour  have  been  made  through  Trieste  for  blending  pur- 
poses. The  country  is,  however,  entirely  self-supporting  in  respect  to  the 
majority  of  agricultural  products.  Normally,  there  is  an  exportable  surplus 
of  maize,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  while  the  output  of  such  products  as  eggs 
and  poultry  entirely  covers  domestic  requirements.  Such  limited  openings  as 
there  are  are  chiefly  for  food  specialties  not  produced  in  the  kingdom.  In 
addition  to  flour,  Canadian  canned  lobsters  and  salmon  are  being  imported  in 
small  quantities  indirectly  through  Hamburg.  There  is  also  some  opportunity 
for  fresh  apples  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  market  for  packing  house 
products  is  small.  Bread  and  meat — of  which  latter  there  is  an  abundant 
domestic  supply  available — form  the  principal  constituents  in  the  Jugo- 
slavian diet.  Fish  is  consumed  only  to  a  small  extent;  supplies  come  chiefly 
from  the  Danube.  Sea  fish  is  practically  unknown  in  the  interior  outside  of  the 
leading  tourist  hotels.  There  is  a  large  domestic  production  of  sardines  on 
the  Dalmatian  Coast. 

APPLES 

The  purchasing  power  of  Jugoslavia  is  very  low,  and  the  consumption  of 
apples  of  high  quality  is  limited.  The  chief  centre  for  apples  is  the  Tetovo 
district  in  the  south.  The  quantity  grown  there  is  small;  the  fruit  is  of  a  light 
yellow  colour.  They  are  sold  during  the  season  locally  for  from  4  to  6  dinars 
per  kilogram.  The  small  supplies  that  come  to  the  central  markets  generally 
bring  from  6  to  8  dinars  per  kilogram.  Only  in  respect  to  size  is  there  any 
classification;  several  varieties  may  be  found  in  the  same  basket.  The  favourite 
apple  for  eating  is  the  Tetovo  variety,  which  has  a  slightly  acid  flavour. 
Instruction  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  variety  that  thrives  best 
in  Jugoslavia,  and  in  grading  and  marketing,  is  being  undertaken  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture;  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  domestic  product 
reaches  the  standard  of  the  imports.  Austrian  and  Californian  apples  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  better-class  fruit  shops,  but  the  quantities  are  small  and  the 
prices  high.  Foreign  apples  sell  retail  at  the  high  price  of  from  24  to  40  dinars 
per  kilogram,  and  they  come  on  the  market  just  after  the  Jugoslav  crop  is 
finished. 

All  imported  fruit  is  dear  in  Jugoslavia.  Italian  oranges,  costing  from 
2  to  3  dinars  each,  and  West  Indian  bananas,  costing  4  dinars  each,  find  a 
steady  market.  The  price  of  the  Canadian  apple  would  work  out  at  about 
the  same  price  as  the  banana. 

The  importation  of  apples  in  1929  totalled  110,655  kilograms  (Italy,  42,713; 
United  States,  42,088;  and  Austria,  25,635). 

There  is  no  market  for  dried  apples,  exports  of  which  in  1929  totalled 
178,899  kilograms,  almost  entirely  to  France. 

BEVERAGES 

The  production  of  beer  in  Jugoslavia  in  1928  was  524,849  hectolitres  (1 
hectolitre  equals  22  gallons),  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  thirty-five 
breweries  is  estimated  at  1,600,000  hectolitres.  This  industry  will  have  to 
concentrate,  and  the  big  breweries  buy  up  the  small  ones.   There  are  now  five 
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larger  enterprises,  one  at  Slovenia,  one  at  Zagreb,  one  at  Sarajevo,  and  two  at 
Belgrade.  The  consumption  of  beer  is  relatively  small,  as  the  masses  drink 
wines  and  brandy.  Beer  is  chiefly  drunk,  through  Austrian  tradition,  by  the 
middle  classes  of  Croatia. 

Excellent  wines  are  produced  in  Jugoslavia — the  best  on  the  Dalmatian 
Coast.  In  1929  the  production  there  (chiefly  red)  was  752,280  hectolitres.  The 
majority  of  the  wines  have  from  12  to  13  per  cent  alcoholic  content.  Formerly, 
wine  from  Dalmatia  went  to  Vienna,  Prague  and  Budapest,  when  the  Dalmatian 
Coast  formed  part  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Owing  to  new 
customs  barriers,  the  local  vine  growers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
competition  of  Italian,  Spanish  and  Grecian  wines,  and  exports  are  much 
smaller.  The  total  area  under  vines  is  over  150,000  hectares  (practically  250 
hectares  to  the  square  mile). 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  in  Jugoslavia  engaged  (during  the  season 
of  three  months)  in  the  production  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  One  factory 
produces  from  150,000  to  240,000  kilograms,  and  another  150,000  kg.  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  800,000  kg.  of  jam.  The  bulk  of  the  demand  is  from  the 
schools  and  the  army. 

Importations  are  classified  under  "  canned  tomatoes "  and  a  others 
Canned  tomatoes  were  imported  in  1929  to  the  extent  of  177,536  kilograms, 
almost  entirely  from  Italy.  Under  the  heading  "  other  "  21,966  kilograms  were 
imported:  rather  less  than  half  from  Italy,  one-fourth  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  balance  principally  (in  the  order  named)  from  France,  Greece,  Spain, 
and  Great  Britain. 

Canned  apricots,  sliced  pineapples  and  peaches  are  among  the  imports. 
Del  Monte  from  the  United  States  may  be  seen  in  the  better-class  stores  in 
the  cities;  that  brand  of  canned  asparagus  in  1-lb.  cans  (15  ounces  net)  retails 
at  38  dinars. 

Sales  are  effected  through  representatives.  The  usual  conditions  of  pay- 
ment are  from  60'  to  90  days,  goods  delivered  at  the  frontier. 

Advertising  is  done  chiefly  through  the  press  and  with  illustrated  cards 
for  store  display.  The  domestic  production  is  poor  in  quality;  but  price  is  the 
determining  factor  in  this  market. 

The  importation  into  and  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  (solid  or  liquid)  in  Jugo- 
slavia is  forbidden  when  such  foodstuffs  contain  sulphurous  acid  as  a  preserva- 
tive in  excess  of  0-35  per  1,000  or  350  milligrams  per  1,000  grams. 

CANNED  FISH 

In  Belgrade  dealers  were  not  optimistic  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  canned 
salmon  and  lobster;  and  in  Zagreb  it  was  found  that  importations  from  Canada 
were  coming  in  via  Hamburg.  In  Zagreb  sea  fish  is  appreciated  to  some  extent; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Belgrade  freshwater  fish  from  the  Danube  is  pre- 
ferred, except  in  the  case  of  sardines,  of  which  an  abundant  supply  is  furnished 
from  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  some  imported  from  France. 

One  well-known  brand  of  Canadian  lobster  is  to  be  seen  in  the  better-class 
retail  stores  in  Belgrade  and  Zagreb.  The  1-lb.  cans  of  lobster  are  retailed  in 
Zagreb  at  75  dinars;  the  ^-lb.  at  40  dinars,  and  the  ^-lb.  at  30  dinars.  This  is 
a  far  higher  price  than  even  the  average  well-to-do  are  prepared  to  pay.  As  has 
been  already  stated,  canned  salmon  is  entering  Jugoslavia  indirectly  via 
Hamburg.  One  or  two  merchants  expressed  interest  in  having  direct  quotations 
in  Zagreb,  as  did  one  firm  on  the  coast.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  prospects  of 
increasing  sales  of  either  canned  salmon  or  lobster  are  not  promising. 
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Sardines  enjoy  some  sale,  with  well-known  French  marks  controlling  the 
better-class  trade.  To  introduce  Canadian  sardines  would  be  difficult,  as  the 
market  is  very  conservative.  Imports  of  sardines  in  1929  totalled  5,601  kilo- 
grams— France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  (in  the  order  named)  being  the 
chief  sources  of  supply.  (German  firms  would  seem  to  be  handling  the  Portu- 
guese product.)  Sardines  are  preferred  without  bones.  Exports  of  sardines 
totalled  155,320  kg.  in  1929  (Italy,  127,222  kg.). 

The  revision  of  the  map  of  Europe  after  the  war  adversely  affected  the  fish 
industry  of  the  Dalmation  Coast.  Prior  to  the  war,  this  territory  belonged  to 
Austria,  and  there  was  no  tariff  barrier  to  prevent  fish  passing  freely  up  to 
Vienna. 

DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN   CANNED  GOODS  INTO  JUGOSLAVIA 

The  principal  duties  in  Jugoslavia  on  Canadian  canned  goods  are  as 
follows: — 

Per  100  Kg.  (220  Lbs.) 


Item  No.  (Gold  Dinars) 
143  Preserved  food  products  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  tariff — 

Vegetables  and  fruits   70  ($13  51) 

Tomatoes  in  hermetically  sealed  receptacles   50  (    9  65) 

Peach  and  apricot  pulp  with  no  sugar  even  in  hermetically  sealed 

receptacles   50  (    9  65) 

Preserved  fish,  meat  and  shell  fish,  even  in  hermetically  sealed 

receptacles   200  (  38  60) 

Tunny  in  oil,  in  tins   80  (  15  44) 

Mackerel  in  oil   120  (  23  16) 

Other   preserves,   in  hermetically   sealed   receptacles,   with  the 

exception  of  fish   80  (  15  44) 


For  customs  purposes,  the  exchange  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  11  paper  dinars  for  1 
gold  dinar. 

CEREALS 

The  principal  Jugoslavian  wheat  is  known  as  "  Banat,"  and  it  has  a  number 
of  local  varieties.  Undoubtedly  Banat  will  remain  the  wheat  for  Jugoslavia, 
both  in  extent  and  yield  for  some  years,  but  much  will  have  to  be  done  in  experi- 
mental work  to  improve  it,  or  to  introduce  other  seed,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  decrease  its  sensibility  to  rot.  No  figures  are  available  in  regard  to  the 
area  recently  planted  under  wheat.  Jugoslavia  is  a  wheat-exporting  country. 
Exports  totalled  554,000,000  kilograms  in  1929,  of  which  Roumania  took 
410,000,000  kg. 

When  Jugoslavian  wheat  is  milled,  it  is  of  little  use  for  pastry  making  in  the 
Canadian  sense  of  the  word,  and  then  imported  Canadian  flour  is  blended  with 
it.  Imports  to  the  extent  of  78,000  kg.  were  brought  in  from  the  surrounding 
countries,  principally  from  Hungary. 

CHEESE 

Jugoslavia  produces  a  number  of  her  own  cheeses,  but  the  supply  is  limited, 
while  the  types  produced  are  the  most  ordinary.  The  consumption  of  fine 
cheese  is  very  small,  and  therefore  importations — principally  Gorgonzola — are 
modest  in  volume.  The  lo'cal  production  in  Croatia,  Slovania  and  Baranja  is 
from  cow's  milk.  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Backa  produce 
sheep's  and  goat's  milk  cheeses.  An  excellent  Trappist  cheese  is  produced  in 
Bosnia.  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Montenegro  and  South  Serbia  produce  a  cheese 
known  as  Kach-Kaval,  whilst  the  best  cheese  produced  in  Backa  is  the  famous 
Sombor  cheese.  The  figures  of  domestic  production  are  not  ascertainable. 
Exports  totalled  301,420  kilograms  in  1929. 

CHOCOLATES 

There  are  said  to  be  about  sixty  manufacturers  of  chocolates  in  the  country. 
Importations  in  1929  totalled  163,394  kilograms,  of  which  124,696  kg.  originated 
in  Switzerland  and  23,643  in  Austria.   There  are  practically  no  exports. 
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FLOUR  (WHEAT) 

There  are  725  flour  mills  in  Jugoslavia  with  a  productive  capacity  of  7,430 
metric  tons  per  day.  The  average  mill  is  very  small,  with  a  capacity  of  less 
than  ten  metric  tons  per  day;  the  capacity  of  the  largest  is  160  tons. 
Imports  of  flour  in  1929  totalled  158,105  kilograms.  The  chief  sources  of  supply 
were  the  United  States  (95,628  kg.),  and  Canada  (44,325  kg.).  Cheap  Durums 
are  brought  in  from  the  United  States.  Imports  are  small  compared  with  the 
exports,  which  totalled  10,603,220  kg.  in  1929— Austria  (9,558,130  kg.),  followed 
by  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Albania  and  Greece  being  the  principal  destina- 
tions. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  Canadian  millers  to  handle  business  through 
importers  in  Belgrade;  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  done  through  agents  in  Trieste. 
Zagreb  would  be  the  best  location,  but,  in  securing  an  agent  within  the  country 
itself,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  get  a  man  of  experience  to  handle  this  product. 
Prior  to  the  war,  while  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  old  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Austria,  Trieste  was  an  Austrian 
port. 

CUSTOMS  DUTY  ON  IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR 

Duties  in  Gold  Dinars  per  100  Kg. 
(220  Lbs.) 
Maximum  Minimum 

Flour  of  wheat   14  ($2  70)  8  ($1  54) 

Flour  of  rice  and  pulse   25  (  4  82)  20  (  3  86) 

Potato  meal  and  meal  of  malted  cereals;  other 
mill  produce,  groats  and  shelled  cereals  and 

pulses   40  (  7  72)  30  (  5  79) 

Under  a  most-favoured-nation  agreement  with  Jugoslavia,  effective  August 
9,  1928,  Canada  receives  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff. 


GRAIN  SEED  FOR  FARMING 


It  might  be  possible  to  find  some  market  for  the  sale  of  grain  seed  for 
sowing  purposes  in  Jugoslavia  with  a  view  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  the 
local  wheat.  Manitoba  seed  has  already  been  used  from  time  to  time  as  well 
as  Czechoslovakian  "  Bresivka."  Both  are  said  to  have  given  fairly  satisfac- 
tory results. 

HONEY 

Honey  is  produced  and  marketed  in  a  primitive  way.  Exports  are  chiefly  to 
Austria.  In  1929,  32,000  kilograms  of  comb  honey  were  shipped  to  that  country 
out  of  a  total  of  33,000  kg.,  and  liquid  honey  to  the  extent  of  9,600  kg.  out  of 
a  total  of  10,200  kg.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  of  honey  is  imported 
in  the  liquid  state  from  Germany  (5,000  kg.  in  1929).  The  quality  of  the 
exports  is  better  than  that  of  the  imports.  Production  is  chiefly  in  the  old 
Austrian  provinces. 

NOTES  ON  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

There  are  a  number  of  other  miscellaneous  provisions  imported  into  Jugo- 
slavia, but  the  volume  of  business  in  each  case  is  small.  Recently  soda  biscuits 
have  been  brought  into  Jugoslavia.  The  price  of  Kellogg's  corn  flakes  on  sale  is 
35  dinars — nearly  three  times  the  Canadian  price.  Good  tea  is  very  expensive; 
the  cheaper  tea  costs  55  dinars  per  quarter  kilogram.  English  biscuits  are  sold 
in  the  better-class  stores  and  the  same  applies  to  jams.  Crosse  &  Blackwell's 
jams  are  retailed  in  cartons  in  order  to  save  paying  the  duty  on  the  glass  con- 
tainers; the  small  carton  costs  30  dinars  in  Belgrade.  There  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  Canadian  jams  owing  to  the  small  trade  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
brands  are  unknown. 
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It  is  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  agents  to  handle  foodstuffs  lines  in  Jugo- 
slavia, particularly  in  canned  fruit  products  and  bottled  goods.  The  business 
is  done  direct  with  the  retail  store;  it  is  therefore  a  jobber's  business,  not  a 
bulk  factory  export. 

SUGAR 

While  a  fair  amount  of  fine-quality  sugar  is  imported,  the  local  industry 
provides  not  only  sufficient  beetroot  sugar  for  the  home  production,  but  also 
for  export.  In  1929,  1,361,431  kilograms  of  white  crystallized  sugar  were 
imported,  chiefly  from  Czechoslovakia.  Some  high-quality  sugar  came  into  the 
country  from  the  United  States,  amounting  to  44,725  kg.  A  certain  amount 
of  brown  sugar  is  also  imported  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  eight  fairly  large  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar, 
two  of  Which  are  owned  by  the  State.  The  production  of  sugar  has  increased 
steadily.  The  kingdom  consumes  annually  80,000  metric  tons.  Production  in 
1925  was  122,800  metric  tons,  leaving  a  large  available  export  surplus.  A  fair 
quantity  of  dried  sliced  beet  is  produced  for  export,  a  good  third  of  which  goes 
to  the  United  States.  Only  home-grown  beet  is  handled  by  the  domestic  sugar 
industry,  in  which  7,500  men  are  employed.  The  principal  factories  are 
Tsrvenka,  Vrbas  and  Belye. 

MARKET  FOR  REFRIGERATORS  IN  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  June  16,  1930. — Few,  if  any,  ice  boxes  are  being  imported  into 
Japan.  The  demand  is  being  taken  care  of  by  the  domestic  industry,  which  is 
protected  by  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
manufacture  of  ice  boxes  has  increased  fairly  rapidly;  there  are  two  or  three 
large  and  a  number  of  small  firms  in  the  business.  Prices  range  from  $6  to 
$150.  Those  from  $6  to  $10,  however,  are  very  small  and  of  poor  construction. 
The  best  sales  are  in  those  from  $10  to  $22.50.  The  $10  box  has  one  door  and 
is  about  2'i  feet  high,  1J  feet  wide,  and  l-j  feet  deep.  Another  box  which  sells 
at  $17  retail  is  3  feet  high,  1^  feet  wide,  and  1|  feet  deep.  This  box  has  two 
doors  and  three  shelves.  One  other  popular  size  is  3^  feet  high,  2  feet  wide, 
and  1^  feet  deep;  it  has  two  doors  and  three  shelves  and  retails  at  $22.50.  The 
larger  boxes,  selling  at  from  $70  to  $150  retail,  have  a  small  sale.  The  smaller 
lower-priced  boxes  are  made  of  wood  and  varnished;  there  are  a  few  enamelled 
tin-lined  boxes,  one  of  which  is  in  fairly  good  demand  and  sells  at  about 
$22.50.  The  range  in  size  and  price  of  these  enamelled  boxes  corresponds  fairly 
well  with  those  already  described.  These  are  sold  in  the  large  department 
stores,  often  under  their  own  brands,  and  also  in  the  smaller  shops.  The  very 
cheap  ice  boxes  made  of  tin  are  insulated  with  sawdust;  those  of  wood  with 
kapok. 

ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  REFRIGERATORS 

There  are  four  or  five  electric  refrigerators  on  the  market,  but  sales  are 
very  restricted.  Few  Japanese  families  can  afford  such  high-priced  machines 
and  the  manufacturers  are  concentrating  their  attention  on  department  stores, 
hotels,  and  the  foreign  population.  Each  of  the  companies  operating  in  this 
market  has  set  aside  large  sums  for  advertising  purposes.  One  company  are 
said  to  have  spent  $20,000,  and  have  thirty  Japanese  and  two  foreign  salesmen 
actively  canvassing  the  market.  Advertising  is  done  through  the  newspapers, 
by  printing  attractive  catalogues,  and  by  showroom  displays.  So  far,  however, 
sales  have  not  justified  the  expenditure;  due  to  the  general  depression,  business 
is  very  difficult.    Three  of  the  companies  offer  their  products  on  instalment 
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plans.  This  is  considered  the  only  possible  method,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
the  product.  One  company  offers  terms  of  six  months,  another  of  ten  months, 
and  a  third  of  two  years.  The  other  companies  are  still  selling  for  cash.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  sale  of  electric  refrigerators,  the  Tokyo  representatives 
of  the  manufacturers  have  formed  what  is  termed  a  refrigeration  society,  which 
will  engage  in  a  campaign  of  education  on  the  benefits  of  scientific  refrigeration. 
They  plan  to  supply  material  to  the  municipalities,  to  doctors,  and  to  electrical 
companies,  and  to  carry  on  investigations  of  conditions  in  Japan.  The  prices 
of  electric  refrigerators  range  from  $300  for  the  smallest  types  to  $1,750  for 
the  larger  types  suitable  for  household  use.  There  are  also  a  number  of  even 
larger  units  for  the  use  of  shops,  hotels,  etc.  Refrigeration  in  meat  shops  (which 
are  as  a  rule  very  small)  and  stores  is  not  usual  in  Japan. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  made  by  a  foreign  company  to  sell  a  machine 
which  uses  gas  as  motive  power.  This  refrigerator  is  offered  at  $480  retail. 
The  sale,  however,  is  not  being  pushed  extensively,  and  the  company  has  had 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  agent.  The  Tokyo  Gas  Company  are  also  making 
a  gas  refrigerator  called  the  "  Polar  Noiseless  Refrigerator,"  which  retails  at 
about  880  yen  ($440). 

ICE-MAKING  MACHINES 

Ice-making  machinery  has  been  sold  in  Japan  for  a  number  of  years  and 
a  number  of  foreign  manufacturers  have  agents.  In  recent  years,  however, 
sales  have  not  been  large,  and  the  imports  are  chiefly  by  one  or  two  foreign 
companies.   The  retail  prices  of  one  popular  brand  are  as  follows: — 

Capacity  Price 


Single  cylinder                                                                       1  ton  $  425 

3-inch  cylinder,  3-inch  stroke  double  cylinder                           2  tons  550 

5-  inch  cylinder,  5-inch  stroke  double  cylinder                           4^  tons  630 

6-  inch  cylinder,  6-inch  stroke  double  cylinder                          8  tons  875 

7^-inch  cylinder,  7^-inch  stroke  double  cylinder   15  tons  1,400 


At  the  present  time  there  are  several  Japanese  makers  of  ice  machines. 
The  Kobe  Steel  Works — who  are  making  machines  for  use  on  boats  and  steam- 
ships— are  the  largest.  This  company  have  purchased  patent  rights  from  an 
English  company.  Other  Japanese  makers  import  compressors  only,  making 
the  other  parts  and  doing  the  assembling  in  Japan.  The  sizes  they  make  are 
mostly  from  1  to  15  tons.  Sales  of  complete  units  of  these  capacities  by  foreign 
firms  are  now  difficult  due  to  domestic  competition,  as  prices  for  domestic  makes 
are  about  half  of  those  of  the  imported.  Machines  above  15-ton  capacity, 
however,  are  still  sold,  but  sales  are  not  very  regular  and  the  competition  is 
keen.  A  few  of  these  machines  are  being  sold  for  air-cooling  some  of  the  newer 
buildings  in  Japan.  To  date  there  are  only  three  or  four  buildings  which  have 
installed  them.  One  Japanese  firm,  however,  are  interested  in  making  connec- 
tions with  Canadian  firms  supplying  machines  of  this  type  for  air-cooling  large 
buildings. 

The  possibilities  of  this  market  for  refrigerating  machinery  are  not  very 
promising  for  new  suppliers,  as  there  are  five  or  six  foreign  firms  now  repre- 
sented in  Japan,  as  well  as  the  companies  who  are  selling  electric  refrigeration. 

Price  is  an  important  factor.  One  foreign  company,  who  have  been  trying 
for  some  time  to  get  into  this  market,  lately  offered  quite  a  good  price  reduc- 
tion to  their  agent  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  well-established  makers 
of  ice-making  machinery  now  in  the  market.  A  resident  representative 
capable  of  installing  this  type  of  machinery  and  of  giving  advice  on  proper 
operation  and  repairs  would  be  an  important  factor  in  promoting  the  sales  of 
any  new  make. 
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ALUMINIUM   SITUATION  IN  JAPAN 

H.  Sawa,  Office  of  the  Commercial  Secretary 

[The  value  of  ithe  yen  was  for  oonjvenien'ce  converted  into  dollars  with  the  exchange  ait 

50  cents] 

Tokyo,  June  21,  1930. — Japan  does  not  produce  aluminium.  The  industry 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  raw  materials.  In  1918,  the  Imperial 
Aluminium  Company  was  established  in  Nagoya  and  produced  about  9  tons  of 
aluminium,  but  operations  had  to  be  suspended  as  the  cost  of  production  was 
excessive.  The  high  cost  of  electric  power,  and  the  lack  of  raw  materials  were 
the  chief  elements  in  the  high  cost  of  production.  At  present  companies 
interested  in  the  production  of  aluminium  manufactures  in  Japan  are  importing 
the  raw  materials  from  foreign  countries  and  manufacturing  the  aluminium  goods. 


IMPORTS 

Recent  imports  of  aluminium  into  Japan  are  as  follows :- 


1915. 
1918. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Tons 

$1,000 

Tons 

$1,000 

500 

225 

1925  

  4,688 

2,930 

886 

835 

1926  

  7,547 

4.408 

1,809 

905 

1927  

  5,879 

3,076 

3,936 

1,536 

1928  

..  ..  ..  9,337 

4,680 

3,600 

1,525 

1929  

  12,306 

5,701 

3,903 

2,068 

Thus  imports  of  aluminium  increased  almost  year  by  year. 

According  to  the  countries  of  origin,  imports  of  aluminium  from  the  United 
States  lead,  followed  by  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  The 
following  table  shows  the  importation  of  aluminium  ingots,  slabs  and  grains  for 
the  past  three  years. 


United  States. 
Switzerland.  . 
Great  Britain 
France  . . 
Germany  .  .  .  . 
Belgium  .  . 
Others   


Total 


1927 

1928 

1929 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1,527 

3,595 

6,513 

1.340 

1,458 

1,988 

789 

943 

1,334 

681 

981 

1,310 

319 

1.030 

420 

345 

162 

824 

998 

*333 

5,825 

9,167 

11,898 

During  1929,  the  exportation  of  aluminium  ingots,  slabs  and  grains  from 
Canada  amounted  to  50  tons  in  quantity  and  to  $21,231  in  value. 

About  97  per  cent  of  the  importation  of  aluminium  is  in  the  form  of  ingots, 
slabs,  and  grains,  and  the  balance  is  made  up  of  scrap,  plates,  sheets,  wires 
and  foils. 

Imports  of  aluminium  plates,  sheets  and  rods  during  1929  amounted  to 
$20,707,  of  which  $9,163  was  from  Germany,  and  $8,426  from  the  United  States. 

Aluminium  wires  and  tubes  valued  at  $21,015  were  imported — $16,133  from 
the  United  States  and  $2,972  from  Germany;  and  aluminium  scrap  valued  at 
$108,701— $54,672  from  China,  $12,696  from  Great  Britain,  $11,827  from  the 
United  States,  $10,600  from  Australia,  $8,333  from  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
$7,343  from  Canada. 

Importations  of  such  aluminium  manufactured  goods  as  kitchen,  hospital 
and  other  utensils  are  not  classified  in  the  Japanese  foreign  trade  returns,  but 
the  value  cannot  be  large  owing  to  the  highly  developed  state  of  the  aluminium 
manufacturing  industry. 
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DUTY  ON  ALUMINIUM 

Japanese  customs  duty  on  aluminium  is  as  under: — 

Ingots,  slabs  and  grains   Yen    3.20  per  133|  lbs. 

Bars  or  rods,  plates  and  sheets   Yen  18.50  per  133J  lbs. 

Wire  and  tubes   20  per  cent  ad  val. 

Waste  or  old,  lit  only  for  rafg   5  per  cent  ad  val. 

Aluminium  manufactures   Yen  94.40  per  133J  lbs. 

Aluminium  powder   Yen  28.00  per  133 J  lbs. 

JAPANESE  MANUFACTURES  AND  EXPORTS 

Aluminium  manufactures  in  Japan  were  valued  at  $4,267,000  in  1927  against 
$3,896,000  in  1926.  Exports  are  being  made  to  various  markets  including 
China  and  the  Middle  East;  these  were  valued  at  $670,000  in  1929  against 
$521,000  in  1928.  Details  of  manufacture  and  of  exports  for  the  past  few  years 
follow: — 

Manufacture  of  Aluminium  Goods  Exports  of  Aluminium  Goods 

In  $1,000  In  $1,000 

1920   1,595  1920    499 

1921   1,945  1921    150 

1922   1,674  1922    284 

1923   3,347  1923    272 

1924   2,015  1924    339 

1925   2,666  1925    669 

1926   3,896  1926    531 

1927   4,267  1927    544 

1928    521 

1929    670 


BRITISH   MERCHANDISE    MARKS  ACT 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
wallboard 

London,  July  22,  1930. — The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  just 
reported  in  favour  of  the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported 
wallboards  when  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  which  are  not  in  force  until  approved  by  an 
order,  are: — 

The  indication  of  origin  shall  be  stamped,  printed,  branded  or  stencilled,  and  shall 
be  conspicuous  as  (regards  the  size,  colour,  and  position  of  the  lettering. 
The  indication  of  origin  shall  be  applied  as  shown  below: — 

A.  When  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  crates — -     •  Position  of  Mark 

(1)  Where  the  wooden  crate  is  exposed  . .     (a)  on  each  of  the  two  longer  edges  of  the 

crate;  and  also 
(h)  on  both  exposed  surfaces  of  the  paper  or 
other  wrapping  or  on  labels  securely- 
affixed  thereto. 

(2)  Where  the  wooden  crate  is  not  exposed     (a)  on  the  paper  or  other  wrapping  covering 

the  two  longer  edges  of  the  crate  or  on 
labels  securely  affixed  thereto;  and 
(&)  as  in  (1)   (5)  above. 

B.  When  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  bundles..     As  in  (1)   (5)  above. 

C.  When  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  otherwise 

than  in  a  crate  or  bundle   On  each  wallboard  or  on  a  label  securely 

affixed  thereto. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Order  in  Council  shall  come  into  force 
three  months  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  made. 

artists'  materials 

The  committee  also  recommend  that  the  following  descriptions  of  imported 
artists'  materials  shall  bear  an  indication  of  origin  -on  sale  and  exposure  for 
sale  in  the  United  Kingdom:   drawing  boards,  T  squares,  set  squares,  curves, 
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palettes  (not  made  of  chinaware),  pantographs,  chalks,  crayons,  pastels,  draw- 
ing inks,  colours,  colour  boxes,  brushes,  canvas,  frames  and  stretchers. 

MALT  PRODUCTS 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1374  (May  31, 1930)  there  appeared 
a  notice  announcing  the  adoption  of  a  draft  order  regarding  the  marking  of 
malt  products.  This  Order  in  Council  has  now  been  confirmed  by  Parliament, 
and  under  its  provisions  it  will  be  obligatory  for  imported  malt  products  to  bear 
an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  after 
the  26th  September,  1930.  Copies  of  the  Order  in  Council  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

DOCUMENTATION  FOR  POTATOES   TO  CUBA 

Mr.  Enrique  Heymann,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Havana,  writes  under  date  of  July  24  that  the  Cuban  authorities  will  accept 
a  certificate  from  a  Canadian  Government  official  stating  that  potatoes  shipped 
from  Canada  to  Cuba  have  been  inspected  and  fumigated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  insure  that  no  live  insect  exists.  This  certificate  should  be  vised  by  a 
Cuban  consular  representative.  If,  on  the  arrival  of  the  shipment  at  the  Cuban 
port,  any  live  insect  is  found,  fumigation  will  immediately  be  proceeded  with. 
Further  information  regarding  certificates  for  potatoes  shipped  to  Cuba  will 
be  found  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journals  Nos.  1336,  September  7,  1929 
(page  368),  and  No.  1340,  October  5,  1929  (page  506). 

REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS   AND  PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  has 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  a  report  dealing  with 
the  Registration  of  Trade  Marks  in  the  Central  American  Republics  and  a 
report  on  the  Registration  of  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  in  the  same  group 
of  countries.  Interested  Canadian  firms  may  obtain  a  copy  of  either  of  these 
reports  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

LEAFLET  ON  INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  article  on  invoice  requirements  and  consular  regulations  for  Central 
America  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1377  of  June 
21,  1930,  has  been  reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  leaflet.  Interested  Canadian  firms 
may  obtatin  a  copy  by  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

GERMAN  GRAIN  REGULATIONS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  July  23,  1930. — The  Reichstag  have  passed  the  law  extending 
the  law  of  July  4,  1929,  regarding  the  compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat, 
this  law  being  due  to  expire  on  July  31,  1930.  The  new  law  requires  all  German 
mills  which  grind  foreign  wheat  to  mill  during  the  period  from  August  1,  1930. 
to  July  31,  1931,  a  quantity  of  domestic  wheat  equal  to  at  least  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  wheat  milled.  From  August  1  to  November  30,  however, 
the  proportion  of  domestic  wheat  milled  must  be  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Further,  the  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  increase 
these  minimum  percentages  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  wheat  harvest  has  been 
officially  determined. 

• 
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On  July  17,  1930,  a  Bread  Law  was  passed,  requiring  that  bread  made  from 
milled  products  of  rye  shall  contain: — 

(1)  At  least  97  per  cent  rye  flour,  which  has  at  the  most  an  extraction  of  60  per  cent  ;  or 

(2)  At  least  97  per  cent  milled  products  of  rye  of  100  per  cent  extraction;  or 

(3)  At  least  SO  per  cent  rye  flour,  which  has  at  the  most  an  extraction  of  60  per  cent, 
and  not  more  than  17  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  or  rye  bran,  the  milled  products  of  rye  and 
wheat  together  having  to  account  for  at  least  97  per  cent. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bread  Law  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  rye  used  for 
human  consumption.  It  is  hoped  to  secure  this  object  by  regulating  the  milling 
extraction  of  rye  flour.  It  has  been  officially  estimated  that  in  this  manner  the 
Bread  Law  should  increase  the  annual  utilization  of  rye  for  human  consumption 
in  Germany  by  716,000  tons. 

NEW   ZEALAND   TARIFF  CHANGES 

With  reference  to  notices  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journals  No.  1382, 
July  26,  1930,  page  145,  and  No.  1383,  August  2,  1930,  page  183,  concerning 
New  Zealand  tariff  revision,  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  contains  the  following 
further  particulars  respecting  the  new  tariff  amendments: — 

Apparel  and  Hosiery. — Duties  increased  from  25  to  274-  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff,  and  from  45  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Onions. — Duty  increased  from  £1  10s.  to  £4  per  ton  under  the  general  tariff,  the  British 
preferential  rate  of  £1  per  ton  remaining  unchanged. 

Jams. — General  tariff  duty  increased  from  4d.  to  5d.  per  pound,  the  British  preferential 
rate  of  2d.  per  pound  remaining  unchanged. 

Electric  Lamp  Bidbs. — The  general  tariff  duties  are  increased  by  one-quarter  (25  per 
cent),  the  British  preferential  tariff  rate  remaining  unchanged. 

On  the  following  classes  of  goods  the  former  nates  of  duty  under  the  general  tariff  have 
been  increased  by  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  British  preferential  tariff  remaining  unchanged, 
viz : — 

Confectionery,  preserved  fruits,  provisions,  soap,  chemicals,  drugs,  apparel  made  to 
order,  drapery,  haberdashery,  lace,  ribbons,  woollens,  millinery,  hats,  boots  (other  than  for 
children), leather  manufactures,  tires,  glass  bottles,  glassware,  chinaware,  clocks,  fancy  goods, 
toys,  jewellery,  plate,  cinematographs,  phonographs  and  records,  musical  instruments,  photo- 
graphic materials,  toilet  requisites,  stationery,  wallipaper,  firearms,  cartridges,  hardware, 
metal  manufactures,  cash  registers,  typewriters,  electrical  machinery,  pumps,  weighing 
machines,  industrial  machinery,  artificers'  tools,  motor  cycles,  lubricating  grease,  basket- 
wares,  furniture,  wooden  wares,  brushes,  floor  coverings,  waterproof  material,  paints,  var- 
nishes, lawn  mowers,  roofing  material,  hose,  tubings,  and  various  other  goods. 

The  British  preferential  tariff  in  each  case  is  accorded  to  Canada. 

SWEDISH  FLOUR  REGULATIONS 

With  reference  to  the  report  regarding  proposals  for  supporting  the  Swedish 
grain  market  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1356  (January  25,  1930), 
page  160,  word  has  been  received  from  the  Commercial  Counsellor  of  the  British 
Legation,  Stockholm,  under  date  of  July  9,  1930,  that  the  new  Swedish  Govern- 
ment has  now  issued  two  decrees  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  admixture  of 
Swedish  grain  in  flour,  milled  or  imported. 

The  former  of  these  decrees,  which  provided  for  the  compulsory  admixture 
of  Swedish  grain  in  flour  produced  within  the  country,  is  not  to  be  enforced  for 
the  present;  it  has  been  replaced  by  an  agreement  between  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  millers,  under  which  the  latter  agree  that  45  per  cent  of  all  the 
wheat  milled  and  50  per  cent  of  the  rye  shall  be  Swedish.  The  millers  have  also 
undertaken  to  buy  wheat  from  Swedish  producers  at  the  rate  of  19  crowns  per 
100  kilograms  ($5.09  per  220  pounds)  and  rye  at  the  rate  of  16  crowns  per  100  kg. 
($4.29  per  220  pounds). 

The  second  decree,  which  provides  for  the  admixture  of  Swedish  flour  in 
imported  flour  to  the  extent  of  at  least  45  per  cent  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  50 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  rye,  takes  effect  from  July  4,  1930. 
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PROPOSAL   FOR    GRAIN   MONOPOLY   IN  LATVIA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  July  24, 1930,  that  the  Latvian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  have  drafted 
a  bill  which  provides  that  the  ministry  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  importa- 
tion of  rye  and  wheat  as  well  as  of  flour.  Imports  would  be  made  either 
through  the  ministry  or  through  persons  or  companies  appointed  by  the 
ministry.  Prices  would  be  fixed  at  which  the  State  institutions  would  purchase 
domestic  rye  and  wheat  from  the  farmers.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  would 
have  authority  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  domestic  grain  which  the  flour 
mills  would  have  to  use. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  4 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  4.  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate- 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  July  28,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison:—  Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 
Weekending  Weekending     Hank  Rate 


Country 

Unit 

Parity 

July  28 

August  4 

.  14U  / 

$  .1410 

$  1422 

5i 

Belgium 

 Belga 

l  **on 

1397 

.  1397 

u  2 

.0072 

no79 

0079 

10 

fiOQfi 
.  UZyO 

09Qfi 

Oflon 

.  Zoov 

9fi7fi 

.2678 

4 

.VZOZ 

.  u^yi 

0251 

ti.V 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

2i 

Germany  

.2382 

.2385 

.2387 

4 

Great  Britain 

4.86GO" 

4.8616 

4.8641 

3 

Greece  

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4019 

.4022 

3 

Hungary  

.1749 

.1747 

.1747 

52 

Italy  

.0526 

.0523 

.0523 

5i 

Jugo-Slavia  . .  . .  , 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

5£ 

.2680 

.2676 

.2677 

4* 

1.0805 

.0449 

.0449 

n 

Koumania  

.0060 

.0059 

.0059 

9 

.1132 

.1111 

6 

Sweden  

.2680 

.2685 

.2686 

32 

.1930 

.1939 

.1940 

24 

United  States 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9985 

.9985 

2i 

Argentine  

Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3626 

.3625 

.1196 

.1078 

.1133 

Chile  

.1217 

.1208 

.1208 

6 

Colombia  

.9733 

.9647 

.9647 

8 

.4985 

.4745 

.4741 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3744 

.3794 

8 

.1930 

.1872 

.1872 

 Peso 

1.0342 

.8511 

.8287 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9992 

.9995 

.  .Mex.  Dollar 

.3190 

.3150 

.3650 

.3613 

.3613 

5 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4920 

.4932 

5.< 

.4020 

.4023 

.4018 

4* 

 Tael 

.3831 

.3781 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4504 

.4505 

Straits  Settlements 

 Dollar 

.5678 

.5609 

.5616 

British  Guiana.  . . 

1.  00^2— 1.01 2%2 

1.0000 

1.  OOf— 1. 01| 

 Pound 

4 . 8666 

4.8598 

4.8648 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

1.013 

1  .OO^— 1.01% 

1.00'%2— 1.013 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  'be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver.  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

883.  Applhs. — A  firm  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  wish  to  receive  c.i.f.  quotations  on  apples. 

884.  Dried  Apples. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  (to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  apples. 

885.  Dried  Peaches  and  Pears. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive 
quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  peaches  and  peans. 

886.  Dried  Pears. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  pears. 

887.  Prunes. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  prunes. 

888.  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Bacon. — A  firm  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  wish  to  receive  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions on  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon. 

889.  Oatmeal. — A  Newcastle  distributing '  house  is  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with 
a  Canadian  miller  with  a  view  to  representation  on  a  commission  basis. 

890.  Flour. — A  Newcastle  firm  of  importers  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  millers, 
and  invite  ci.f.  quotations  and  samples. 

891.  Flour. — A  Newcastle  distributing  house  is  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  flour  miller  with  a  view  to  representation  on  a  commission  basis. 

Miscellaneous 

892.  Fish  Meal. — An  English  distributor  of  animal  feedstuffs  wishes  quotations  on 
fish  meal  from  Eastern  Canada. 

893.  Underwear. — A  commission  agent  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  desires  to  undertake 
on  a  commission  basis  the  representation  of  a  first-class  exporter  of  men's  and  women's 
silk,  rayon  and  cotton  underwear. 

894.  Men's  Silk  Hosiery. — A  commdssion  agent  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  desires  to 
undertake  on  a  commission  basis  the  representation  of  a  first-class  exporter. 

895.  Bathing  Suits. — A  commission  agent  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  desires  to  under- 
take on  a  commission  basis  the  representation  of  a  first-class  exporter. 

896.  Soaps  and  Cleaning  Powders. — A  firm  of  provision  importers  in  Batavia  (Java) 
want  an  agency  connection  for  soaps  of  all  kinds,  to  appeal  to  bazaar  trade:  household 
laundry  and  toilet  soaps,  cleaning  powders  and  shaving  cream. 
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897.  Furniture. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana,  Cuba,  desires  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  office,  hotel,  and  household  furniture,  of  both  wood  and  steel.  Send 
illustrated  catalogues. 

898.  Lathes. — A  British  firm  in  Valparaiso  carrying  a  moderate  stock  of  light  cheap- 
priced  lathes  are  interested  in  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

899.  General  Hardware. — Firm  in  Valparaiso  are  interested  in  representing  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  general  hardware. 

900  Shovel  Stems. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  handle  distributors  wish  quotations  on  round 
shovel  sterns^  32  inches  long  by  \\  inches  diameter. 

901.  Pumps. — British  firm  are  interested  in  representing  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
hand  pumps,  force  pumps,  wellnpumping  outfits,  double-acting  power  pumps,  diaphragm  lift 
pumps,  hand  and  power  and  centrifugal  pumps,  similar  to  the  Rumsey  line. 

902.  Tin  and  Tinplate. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pig  tin  and  tinplate.  Send  prices  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires,  including  5  per  cent  commission,  and  complete  information  to  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missi oner,  Buenos  Aires  (B.  Mitre  430). 

903.  Iron  Sheets. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  plain  iron  sheets,  black  or  blue.  Send  prices  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires,  including  5  per  cent  commission,  and  complete  information  to  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

904.  Galvanized  Sheets. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quo- 
tations from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  plain  and  corrugated  galvanized  sheets.  Send 
prices  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  including  5  per  cent  commission,  and  complete  information  to 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

905.  Rubber  Tires. — Importer  in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in  representing  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  rubber  tires  for  automobiles  and  trucks.  , 

906.  Carbide. — British  firm  in  Valparaiso  are  interested  in  representing  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  carbide. 

907.  Metal  Scrap.— An  English  firm  wish  to  have  quotations  on  metal  scrap,  especially 

copper  scrap  packed  in  bags  or  casks. 

Inquiries  from  Jugoslavia 

908.  Rubber  Galoshes  and  Rubber  Shoes. — Importers  in  Belgrade  would  like  to  get 
into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturer  of  rubbers  and  rubber  shoes.  Quotations  c.i.f. 
Jugoslavian  frontier. 

909.  Rubber  Galoshes  and  Rubber  Shoes. — Importers  in  Zagreb  would  like  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubbers  and  rubber  shoes.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Jugo- 
slavian frontier. 

910.  Gramophone  Records. — Importer  in  Zagreb  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  gramophone  records.    Quotations  and  samples  Jugoslavia. 

911.  Patent  Leather. — Agent  in  Zagreb  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporter 
of  patent  leather.    Quotations  and  snipped  samples  c.i.f.  Jugoslavia. 

912.  Aluminium  Ware. — Importer  in  Belgrade  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  aluminium  ware.    Prices  c.i.f.  Jugoslavian  frontier. 

913.  Snow  Chains  for  Automobiles. — Agent  in  Belgrade  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  exporter  of  snow  chains  for  automobiles.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Jugoslavian  frontier. 

914.  Lawn  Mowers. — Importer  in  Belgrade  would  like  quotations  on  lawn  mowers. 
Both  power  and  hand  machines  required.    Prices  c.i.f.  Jugoslavian  frontier. 

915.  Pulp  Machines. — Importer  in  Belgrade  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  pulo  machines.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Jugoslavia. 

916.  Grinding  Wheels. — Importer  in  Zagreb,  Jugoslavia,  would  like  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  exporter  of  grinding  wheels  for  lumber  industry.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Jugo- 
slavian frontier. 

917.  Concrete  Mixers. — Importers  in  Belgrade  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  concrete  mixers.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Jugoslavia. 

918.  Stone  Crusher. — Firm  of  engineers  and  contractors  desire  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  for  a  motor  stone  crusher,  of  a  capacity  of  4  to  5  cubic  metres 
per  hour,  fitted  with  an  engine  of  15  h.p.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Jugoslavia. 

919.  Diking  Machinery. — Agriculturist  in  Jugoslavia  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
manufacturer  of  machine  that  will  throw  up  dikes  or  dams  on  marshy  ground  easily.  Quo- 
tations c.i.f.  Jugoslavian  frontier. 

920.  Explosives,  Cartridges,  etc. — Agenit  in  Jugoslavia  would  like  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  explosives,  cartridges,  etc.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Jugoslavia. 

921.  Asbestos. — Agent  in  Jugoslavia  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  exporter  of 
asbestos.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Jugoslavian  frontier. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montrose,  Aug.  14  and  Sept.  11;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  15;  Beaverford,  Aug. 
22;  Metagama,  Aug.  28;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  29;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
King's  County,  Aug.  13;   Grey  County,  Aug.  26 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Aug.  16;  Oranian,  Aug.  30;  Nessian, 
Sept.  27 — both  Dominion  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  10  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Cardiff  arid  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Aug.  16;    Oranian,  Aug.  30; 
Nessian,  Sept.  27 — both  Dominion  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  12;  Melita,  Aug.  29 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Atthewia,  Aug.  22;  Letitia,  Sept.  5 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  12;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  14  and  Sept.  4; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  10;  Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Andania,  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  12;  Ansbonia,  Aug.  29  and  Sept.  26 — both  Cunard  Line;  Allbertie, 
Aug.  16  and  Sept.  13;  Laurentic,  Aug.  23;  Doric,  Sept.  6 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhilll,  Aug.  15;  Beaverford,  Aug.  22;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  29;  Beaver- 
dale, Sept.  5;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurainia,  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  12; 
Ascania,  Aug.  22  and  Sept.  19;  Alaunia,  Aug.  29;  Ausonia,  Siep/t.  5 — all  Cunard  Line; 
Megantic,  Sept.  4;  Calgaric,  Sept.  18 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  21;  Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  28;  Man- 
chester Division,  Sept.  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  Sept.  18 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (also  calls  ait  Dundee),  Aug.  15;  Cairnglen,  Aug. 
29 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Aug.  21;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  30 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;   Megantic,  Aug.  7  and  Sept.  4;  Calgadc,  Sept.  18 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian- American  Line,  first  half  of  August. 

To  Hamburg. — Montclare,  Aug.  21  and  Sept.  18;  Montcalm,  Sepit.  5 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Trier,  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  27;  Koeln,  Sept.  6 — both  North  German  Lloyd;  Elms- 
horn,  County  Hamburg-American  Line,  Aug.  29. 

To  Bremen. — Trier,  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  27;  Koeln,  Septt.  6 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  Aug.  26. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  Aug.  23;  Ohamplain,  Sept.  6; 
Coilborne,  Sept.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  15 ;  Gavelier  (freight 
to  Kingston  only),  Aug.  22;  Lady  Somers,  Aug.  29;  Caithcart  (freight  to  Kingston  only), 
Sept.  5 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Italia,  Aug.  22;  Spica,  Sept.  5;  Tyrifjord,  Sept.  19 — all  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Aug.  30;  Canadian  Victor,  Sept.  30 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  Aug.  25;  Canadian 
Constructor,  Sept.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  East  African  Ports. — David  Livingstone,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  ElderwDempster  Line,  Aug.  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  20;  Canadian  Skirmisher,  Sept. 
19 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Fumess-Red  Cross  Line,  Aug. 
15  and  29;  Sambro  (also  calls  at  Sydney  and  North  Sydney),  Aug.  18;  Emsworth  Manor, 
Aug.  27 — bofth  Farquhar  Line;   Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  11. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.,  Aug.  11. 

From  Charlottetown 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld. — Sollund,  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  15  (also  calls  alternate  trips  at  Fogo,  Twillingate  and 
Little  Bay  Islands). 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  12;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Aug.  19; 
Empress  of  France,  Aug.  26^all  Canadian  Pacific. 
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From  Halifax 

To  London. — Missouri,  Leyknd  Line,  Aug.  27. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  16;   Newfoundland,  Sept.  2— both  Furness  Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nerissa,  Aug.  12  and  26;  Font  Sit.  George, 
Aug.  19  and  Sept.  2— both  Furrjess-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  16;  Newfoundland, 
Sept.  2 — bath  Furness  Line;  Sollund,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  13  (also  calls 
at  Carboneiar  and  Port  Union,  Nfld.). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manheim,  Aug.  14;  Italia,  Aug.  28;  Sjpica,  Sept.  11;  Tyrifjord, 
Sept.  25 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  Aug.  11  and  Sept.  8;  Cavelier,  Aug.  25 — both  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Choniedy,  Aug.  14;  Cornwallis,  Aug.  28;  Champlain, 
Sept.  11;  Colborne,  Sept.  25 — ail  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat;  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Aug.  22;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  5; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  19 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and 
other  Jamaica  outports),  Aug.  21  and  Sept.  18;  Caledonia,  Sept.  4 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Aug.  14;  Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  28; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa  (Kilindini),  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Cardiff,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Aug.  27. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union,  Nfld. — Sollund,  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  11. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Aug.  21;  Empress 
of  Japan,  Sept.  4;  Empress  'Of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Sept.  18 — a/11  Canadian  Pacific 
(also  call  ait  Manila) ;  Hikawia  Maru,  Aug.  12;  Korea  Mara,  Sept.  1;  Hiye  Maru,  Sept.  11 
— all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (also  call  ait  Moji). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel,  Aug.  26. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Aug.  19; 
Arizona  Maru  (also  calls  ait  Moji  and  Shanghai) ,  Sept.  9;  Hawaii  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji), 
Sept.  15;  London  Maru  (also  calls  at  Shanghai),  Sept.  25 — all  Osaka  Sihosen  Kaisha; 
Mishima  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Sept.  26. 

To  Taku  Bar  and  Chinwangtao. — Titanian,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Sept,  10  (also  calls  at  Papeete  and  Adelaide). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Iyyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Aug.  17;  Golden 
West,  Sept.  17— both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Aug.  20;  Aorangi,  Sept.  17 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  August;  a  steamer, 
September — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd.;  Elmworth,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co., 
Aug.  21  (does  not  call  at  Brisbane  or  Newcastle). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Aug.  11;  Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  22;  Balboa, 
Sept.  26 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Manchester — Pacific  Exporter,  Aug.  23;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Sept,  6 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd.;  Jefferson  Myers,  Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Aug.  19;  Vernon  City,  Reardon 
Smith  Line,  Aug.  26. 

To  Uvcrpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  Aug.  30;  Drechtdyk, 
Sept.  12;  Dinteldyk,  Sept,  26— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Sept.  2;  a  steamer,  Sept.  15; 
Wyoming,  Sept.  26 — all  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  Aug.  14;  Taooma,  Sept.  4;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sept.  25 — all  Hamburg- American  Line;  Kinderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Sept, 
10  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Felttre,  Aug. 
23;  Rialto,  Sept.  20 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina, 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hindanger, 
Aug.  23;  Heranger,  September — both  Westfal-Larsen. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Siberian  Prince,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.  Ltd.,  Aug.  10. 

To  Puerto  Colombia.— Point  Gorda,  Aug.  20;  Point  San  Pablo.  Sept.  2;  Point  Fermin, 
Sept,  17 — all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 


JExs 

CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Eayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.)  ■ 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
A  ddress,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite." 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica :  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus.  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  lndo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cablet,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania. 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.     Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting   Trade   Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory    includes    the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33: 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.    Office,  Calle 
Coca,  478.     (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  presen^on/ tour : 
Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Mexico;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes, 
Hongkong;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Mr.  James  Corm™ 
Havana;  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Bristol.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itiner- 
aries as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Wilde 

Montreal  August  15  to  27 

Mr.  Johnson 


Vancouver  Aug.  19  and  29 

New  Westminster  Sept.    1  and  2 

Victoria  Sept.    3  and  4 


Calgary  Sept.  15  and  16 

Regina  Sept.  17 

Winnipeg  Sept.  19   to  25 


Mr.  Fraser 


Digby  Aug. 

St.  John  Aug. 


18 

19,  20,  21 


St.  Stephen  .   Aug.  22-25 


Mr.  Cormack 


St.  John  Aug.  14  to  23       Charlottetown  Sept.  2  to  4 

Halifax  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  1     Ottawa  Sept.  8 
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Mr.  Cole 


Weston  and  Waterloo  ..  ..Sept.  17 

Kitchener  Sept.  18  and  19 

Stratford  Sept.  21 


London  Sept.  22  and  23 

Chatham  Sept.  24 

Windsor  and  Ford  City   ..Sept.  25  and  2& 


Mr.  Sykes 

Toronto  Aug.  8-23 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  Vancouver,  and  Toronto,  with 
the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  centres,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


MR.  J.  FORSYTH    SMITH'S  ITINERARY 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  who 
is  at  present  making  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  fruit,  will  visit  the  following  towns  in  Nova  Scotia  on  the  dates 
mentioned  below: — 

Bridgetown  Sept.    9  Berwick  Sept.  15 

Lawrencetown  Sept.  10  Woodville  Sept.  16 

Nictaux  Sept.  11  Kenfcville  Sept.  17 

Falmouth  Sept.  12  Wolfville  Sept.  18 


JUGOSLAVIAN  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS* 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  14,  1930. — Owing  to  lack  of  domestic  production,  importations 
of  rubber  goods  are  of  primary  importance  in  Jugoslavia.  All  automobile  tires 
are  imported.  There  are  a  few  vulcanizing  establishments,  but  these  are  of  a 
primitive  type.  The  bulk  of  the  automobile  tire  imports  are  from  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  of  other  tires  from  Austria.  The  rubber  galoshes  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  cheap  producers — Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Imports  of  crude 
rubber  come  indirectly  via  Austria;  the  total  in  1929  was  11,076  kilograms. 

TIRE  IMPORTS 

Importations  of  tires  for  automobiles  amounted  to  221,726  kilograms  in 
1929;  numbers  are  not  recorded.  The  principal  countries  of  origin  (with  quanti- 
ties in  kilograms)  were:  Italy,  79,979;  Germany,  61,241;  United  States,  25,143; 
Austria,  18,664;  France,  16,193;  Belgium,  10,603,  and  Canada,  251.  Belgium 
appears  in  this  list,  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  tires  credited  to  that 
country  originated  in  Canada.  Imports  of  motor  cycle,  bicycle  and  solid  tires 
totalled  161,631  kilograms  in  1929.  The  principal  countries  of  supply  were: 
Austria,  64,646  kilograms;  Germany,  34,560;  Hungary,  25,766;  Italy,  13,908; 
France,  8,213;  Czechoslovakia,  6,298;  and  the  United  States,  5,736  kilograms. 
Italian  factories,  such  as  the  Michelin  in  Turin,  and  the  Pirelli,  had  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  in  automobile  tires,  and  Austria  in  bicycle  tires  in  which  cheapness  is 
the  determining  factor  in  the  market. 

TYPES  SUPPLIED 

Straight-edged  tires  are  chiefly  in  demand,  as  one  would  judge  from  the  pre- 
dominant place  held  by  the  American  car.  There  is,  however,  a  restricted  field 
for  the  clincher  type;  some  cars,  such  as  the  Italian  cars,  are  not  as  a  rule  equipped 
with  demountable  rims.  Solid  tires  are  much  less  in  demand  than  other  types, 
and  are  less  so  than  they  were,  as  the  use  of  solid  tires  is  to  be  forbidden  on 


*  Former  reports  in  this  series  were  published  as  follows:  Agricultural  Machinery,  No. 
Automobiles,  No.  1382;  and  Provisions,  No.  1384. 
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and  after  January  1,  1931;  but,  in  view  of  the  number  in  use,  not  only  by  com- 
mercial firms  but  also  by  government  departments,  this  date  may  not  be  rigidly 
adhered  to.  For  straight-edged  and  clincher-type  tires  the  sizes  specified  in  detail 
in  the  report  on  the  market  for  automobiles  in  Jugoslavia,  published  in  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1382,  are  in  demand.  Expansion  in  the  sale  of 
tires  will  take  place  in  proportion  to  the  credit  granted  in  the  sale  of  cars.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  local  dealers  have  not  much  money,  and  are  thus 
unable  to  grant  long  credits  to  a  number  of  clients. 

The  importations  of  inners  and  outers  for  automobile  tires  totalled  424,656 
kilograms  in  1929.  The  principal  countries  of  origin  were:  Germany,  126,848 
kilograms;  France,  104,544;  United  States,  79,063;  Austria,  49,023;  England, 
35,816,  and  Canada,  2,026  kilograms.  Imports  under  the  vague  heading  "  other 
kinds  "  amounted  to  85,541  kilograms. 

On  February  1,  1930,  from  a  special  return  made  by  courtesy  of  the  local 
Government's  registration  authorities,  the  number  of  private  cars  in  use  in 
Jugoslavia  was  8,009,  of  trucks  and  omnibuses  2,338,  of  lorries  2,338,  and  of 
motor  cycles  2,833.  Importations  in  1929  were  341  trucks  and  2,146  other  types, 
together  with  969  motor  cycles,  182  sidecars,  and  5,515  push  cycles.  The  annual 
increase  will  probably  be,  for  the  present,  steady.  Should,  however,  good  crops 
prevail,  and  the  agents  in  general  become  capable  of  granting  wider  credit  terms, 
the  market,  which  at  present  only  applies  to  20  per  cent  of  the  13,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, should  extend  to  a  number  belonging  to  the  purely  agricultural  classes, 
which  make  up  the  remaining  80  per  cent.  _ 

An  increase  in  the  importation  of  American  tires  can  be  looked  for  at  the 
expense  of  Italian,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  cars  from  the  United 
States,  owing  to  their  suitability  to  the  road  conditions,  is  increasing  at  the 
expense  of  European  makes,  and  to  the  activity  of  one  or  two  American  auto- 
mobile sub-agents  with  their  greater  power  to  grant  credits  than  that  accorded 
to  their  European  rivals.  Much  depends  on  this  last  factor.  Also,  it  has  been 
found  that  North  American  tires  stand  up  better  on  the  roads,  particularly  in 
the  south,  than  do  Italian  makes.  This  accounts  for  the  increase  that  has  been 
shown  in  North  American  importations.  On  the  other  hand,  motor  cycles  and 
push  bikes,  which  are  being  increasingly  imported,  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
nearer  European  factories.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  automobile  importations, 
totalling  2,487  for  all  classes  in  1929,  came  from  North  America.  England  and 
Germany  were  responsible  for  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  motor  cycles,  and 
Germany  and  Austria  for  above  75  per  cent  of  the  push  bikes  imported.  This 
has  a  strong  influence  on  the  importations  of  covers  and  inners,  as  all  machines 
for  practical  purposes  come  equipped  with  tires. 

PACKING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

The  usual  type  of  export  tire  packing  prevails — tarred  paper  with  labels. 
Sales  are  generally  made  through  the  automobile  dealers.  These  firms 
act  as  sub-agents  of  the  general  European  distributors  of  the  tire  companies, 
and  are  mostly  located  in  Belgrade,  their  own  branches  or  sub-agencies  in 
Zagreb  looking  after  the  northern  territories  of  Slovenia,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia, 
Vojvodina  and  Bosnia.  In  nearly  all  cases,  another  sub-agency  of  the  Belgrade 
house  looks  after  the  increasing  tourist  traffic  of  Dalmatia.  Two  factories,  how- 
ever, make  an  exception.  One  has  created  a  Jugoslavian  company  for  sales,  and 
the  other  sells  directly  to  a  number  of  agents;  who  draw  their  stocks  from  a 
supply  held  locally.  Stocks  in  nearly  all  the  other  cases  are  held  locally  by  all 
the  sub-agencies.  Terms  of  payment  are  generally  liberal.  Three  or  four 
months  is  somewhat  of  a  minimum,  as  clients  often  demand  further  concessions. 
Advertising  is  carried  in  the  local  dailies;  there  is  no  technical  Jugoslavian  trade 
press.  Here  the  Germans  have  an  advantage  as  German  trade  journals  are  found 
over  a  wide  area  in  the  country. 
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GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

For  government  contracts,  tenders  must  be  called.  At  least  three  tenders 
must  be  received  for  the  call  to  be  valid.  However,  for  smaller  and  more 
urgent  needs,  the  various  departments  concerned  are  allowed  to  purchase  supplies 
locally.  But  here  too  at  least  three  competing  firms  must  have  been  approached. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  supplies  used  by  the  State  are  some  thousand  solid 
and  3,000  pneumatic  tires  a  year. 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

The  importation  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  into  Jugoslavia  is  small;  it  is 
not  an  industrial  country.  A  certain  amount  of  business  is  done  in  rubber 
cable,  all  imported.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  Austria,  Germany 
and  Italy.  Of  the  imports  in  1929,  which  amounted  to  18,820  kilograms,  nearly 
50  per  cent  was  Austrian.  Rubber  mats  iare  imported  in  a  small  way,  chiefly 
from  Czechoslovakia,  nearly  half  of  the  1,266  kilograms  which  were  imported 
during  1929  coming  from  this  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  various  importations  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  owing  to  the  singular  way  in  which  the  Jugoslavian  statistics  are  classified. 
Sales  are  a  matter  of  price.  A  certain  amount  of  rubber  hose  comes  in  from 
Germany  and  Austria,  as  well  as,  to  a  small  extent,  from  Italy.  Sales  of  mats 
for  automobiles  are  small.  Rubber  packings  are  imported  from  Czechoslovakia, 
and  are  chiefly  of  rubber  asbestos,  with  or  without  metal  insertions.  Small 
mechanical  lines,  such  as  plugs  for  basins,  rings  for  preserving  jars,  joints  for 
gas  rings  and  stoves,  etc.,  are  practically  all  German  or  Austrian.  There  is  a 
limited  importation  of  transmission  rubber  belting,  and  of  vulcanite  and  ebonite 
articles,  chiefly  from  Austria  and  Hungary. 

druggists'  sundries 

Surgical  Goods. — For  articles  made  of  cut  sheet  such  as  sprays,  atomizers, 
ice  bags,  air  cushions,  and  trusses,  Germany  is  the  chief  source  of  supply, 
followed  by  Austria.  Moulded  articles,  such  as  syringes,  douches,  and  hot 
water  bottles  are  also  'chiefly  German;  a  few  syringes  are  Italian.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  according  to  a  Canadian  resident,  rubber  hot  water  bottles 
were  unknown  in  Zagreb  in  the  winter  of  1927.  Now,  however,  German  and 
American  makes  are  known  all  over  the  country.  In  rubber  gloves  and  masks 
for  doctors,  Germany  is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Importations  in  1929  were 
850  kilograms,  of  which  Germany  is  credited  with  525  kilograms,  followed  by 
France,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  (The  United  States  is  credited  with  11 
kilograms,  representing  shipments  of  their  cheapest  glove.)  Terms  of  pay- 
ment in  the  surgical  trade  are  usually  30  days,  but  the  German  firms  accept 
deferred  payments  of  from  three  to  four  months.  The  natural  prejudices  of 
the  doctors  are  in  favour  of  goods  from  Austria  or  France  as  they  generally 
receive  their  final  training  in  these  countries.  There  is  only  a  trifling  demand 
for  bath  mats  and  rubber  sponges.  Germany  and  Austria  control  what  business 
there  is  in  erasers. 

SPORTS  GOODS 

Some  business  is  done  in  rubber  heels  from  the  United  States,  the  total 
importations  of  which  were  935  kilograms  in  1929.  In  the  sales  of  most  sports 
lines,  outside  of  tennis  shoes,  the  United  Kingdom  holds  first  place,  as  in  the 
case  of  tennis  balls  and  football  bladders.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  rules 
in  rubber  toys.  Complaints  are  made  about  British  catalogues  being  printed 
only  in  English;  but  the  market  is  naturally  limited. 
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RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 


The  full  force  of  the  North  American  rubber  boot  and  rubber-soled  canvas- 
topped  trade  has  not  as  yet  been  felt  in  this  market.  There  are  therefore  some 
prospects  for  Canadian  manufacturers  in  these  lines,  in  which  the  Dominion  is 
credited  with  235  kilograms  in  1929,  although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
peasant  class,  which  comprises  80  per  cent  of  the  population,  do  not  wear  such 
articles  at  present.  Both  the  peasant  men  -and  peasant  women  have  their  par- 
ticular types  of  leather  and  cloth  shoes,  and  they  are  very  conservative.  The 
biggest  consumption  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  is  naturally  in  the  north,  in  the 
old  Austrian  territories. 


The  total  importations  of  galoshes,  and  such  few  sports  shoes  as  are  imported, 
was  116,373  kilograms  in  1929.  The  principal  countries  of  origin  were:  Austria 
(41,246  kg.),  Czechoslovakia  (30,958  kg.),  Sweden  (20,540  kg.),  Poland  (5,643 
kg.),  Germany  (5,620  kg.),  and  Switzerland  (4,528  kg.).  Canada  is  credited 
with  235  kg.  Austria,  it  will  be  seen,  controls  practically  one-third  of  the  trade. 
The  old  Russian  factories  which  are  established  in  the  north  have  a  good  footing, 
but  owing  to  irregularity  of  shipments,  they  seem  to  have  lost  ground.  The 
market  demands  only  the  cheapest  goode.  The  larger  business  is  for  galoshes, 
not  for  tennis  shoes.  Canadian  women's  tennis  shoes  were  seen  at  120  dinars 
per  pair  retail;  the  sale  of  such  goods  is  limited  to  the  various  sports  areas, 
particularly  Zagreb  and  Liubliana.  (See  trade  inquiries  for  rubbers  and  rubber 
shoes  on  page  ....  of  this  issue).  It  is  necessary  for  the  agent  to  obtain  a  stock 
of  rubbers.  Business  is  obtained  by  the  agent  going  round  in  advance  of  the 
season,  with  samples,  shipments  then  going  forward.  In  the  case  of  most  of 
the  principal  exporters  to  this  country,'  the  factory  pays  the  duty,  300  gold 
dinars  per  100  kg.,  charging  this  in  the  quotations  made  by  the  agent  on  his 
original  tour.  The  factory  simply  advances  the  funds,  passing  the  goods  through 
the  customs  for  the  agent.  With  regard  to  agencies,  it  is  better  to  have  one 
for  the  north  in  Zagreb,  and  one  for  the  southern  division  of  the  country  in 
Belgrade.  In  the  case  of  rubber  tennis  shoes,  orders  will  be  small  at  first,  in 
which  case  the  agent  does  not  have  to  carry  stocks,  but  it  is  essential  in  rubber 
goods  that  stocks  be  carried  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  European  factories. 
Exporters  should  be  particular  in  ascertaining  that  their  agents  are  reliable, 
and  have  the  necessary  connections  to  carry  on  this  business. 


London,  July  31,  1930. — The  statistical  tables  which  have  been  issued  by 
Lloyd's  as  a  supplement  to  the  new  edition  of  their  Register  of  Shipping  afford 
a  complete  survey  of  the  world's  shipping  situation  as  at  June  30,  1930. 

The  following  figures  show  the  world  tonnage  in  existence  at  the  present 
time  as  compared  with  a  year  ago: — 


RUBBER  SPORTS  SHOES  AND  GALOSHES 


THE  WORLD'S  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 


Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


Steamers 
and 
Motorships 


1930 

Steamers 


1929 


Sailing  and 
Vessels      Total  Motorsihips 


Sailing 
Vessels 


Total 


Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  

Other  Countries.. 


20,321,920  116.524  20,438,444  20,046,270  120,061  20,166.331 
47/701,884     1,467,316    49,169,200    46,361,123     1,546,858  47,907,981 


Total 


68,023,804     1,583,840    69,607,644    66,407,393      1,666,919  68,074,312 
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Of  the  total  increase  of  1,616,411  recorded,  steam  tonnage  was  responsible 
for  148,176  tons  and  motor  tonnage  for  1,468,235  tons;  while  sailing  tonnage 
decreased  during  the  year  by  83,079  tons.  This  increase  portends  even  keener 
competition  for  ocean  freights,  and  will  add  to  the  difficulties  of  shipowners,  who 
are  already  suffering  from  the  shrinkage  in  world  trade  which  is  now  taking  place. 

The  outstanding  features  which  are  revealed  by  an  examination  of  the 
statistics  over  the  last  thirty  years  are  the  continuous  decline  which  has  occurred 
in  the  proportion  of  British  shipping  in  relation  to  the  world  total,  and  the 
corresponding  rise  in  the  United  States'  proportion. 

In  1898,  Great  Britain  owned  54  per  cent  of  the  world  tonnage.  This  figure 
declined  to  41-6  per  cent  in  1914,  and  is  now  29-9  per  cent.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  percentage  was  3-8  in  1898,  4-5  in  1914,  and  is  15-7 
per  cent  to-day.  The  appended  table  gives  a  comparison  of  steam  and  motor 
tonnage  in  June,  1898,  June,  1914,  and  June,  1930,  belonging  to  the  principal 
Maritime  countries. 


Difference  between 

1914  1930 

and  and 

1898            1914            1930               1898  1914 

Great  Britain                                  10,547,000    18,892,000    20,322,000    +  8,345,000  +  1,430,000 

British  Dominions                               621,000      1,632,000      2,788,000    +  1.011,000  +  1,156,000 

Denmark                                             308,000        770,000      1,072,000    +     4-62,000  +  302,000 

France                                                973.000      1.922,000      3.471,000    +     949,000  +  1,549.000 

Germany                                           1,644,000      5,135,000      4,199,000    +  3,491.000  -  936,000 

Greece                                                 151,000        821,000      1.391,000    +     670,000  +  570,000 

Holland                                               356,000      1,472,000      3,079,000    +  1,116,000  +  1.607,000 

Italy                                                   442,000      1,430,000      3,262,000    +     988,000  +  1,832,000 

Japan                                                 454,000      1,70<8,000     4.317,000    +  1,254,000  +  2.609,000 

Norway                                               619,000      1,957,000      3,663,000    +  1,338,000  +  1,706.000 

Spain                                                  545,000        884.000      1.207,000    +     339,000  +  323,000 

Sweden                                                329.000      1,015.000      1,594,000    +     686,000  +  579,000 

United  States  (Sea)                         -ii7«nnn     2.027.000    10,646,000     ,    o  111  000  +  8,619.000 

United  States  (Lakes)                     i,i/o,wu      2,260.000     2.458.000         °'     '  +  198,000 

Other  Countries                                1.346,000     3.479,000      4.555.000    +  2,133.000  +  1.076,000 


19,511,000    45,404,000    68,024,000       25,893,000  22,620,000 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  sixteen  years,  1898-1914,  the  net  increase 
was  about  133  per  cent,  whereas  the  increase  during  the  subsequent  sixteen-year 
period  was  only  about  50  per  cent.  The  main  cause  of  this  position  is  the  wastage 
which  took  place  during  the  war,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
recent  years  the  output  of  new  tonnage  has  not  been  equal  to  the  immediate 
pre-war  period,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future,  because  present  production 
is  beneath  the  pre-war  level  and  there  is  a  general  lack  of  activity  in  shipyards 
at  the  moment. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  Lloyd's  Register  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  has 
strengthened  her  position  to  some  extent,  as  compared  with  other  countries,  during 
the  past  five  years.  Obviously  an  important  factor  in  considering  the  relative 
importance  of  merchant  fleets  is  the  question  of  their  efficiency,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  age  of  vesesls.  In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note  that  in 
Great  Britain  22-5  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  owned  is  less  than  five  years  old,  the 
corresponding  figure  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  being  4-1  per  cent. 

The  United  Kingdom  also  shows  a  slight  improvement  in  respect  to  the 
ownership  of  large  ships,  and  of  the  big  liners  (15,000  tons  and  upwards),  no 
less  than  53-6  per  cent  are  British. 
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VENDING  BY  AUTOMATIC  MACHINES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  who  is  at 
present  in  Canada,  has  transmitted  the  following  from  a  reliable  source  on 
sales  by  automatic  machines  in  England. 

The  sale  of  automatic  vending  machines  in  the  railway  stations  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  controlled  by  the  Hatry  group  of  financiers,  which 
recently  collapsed  with  a  loss  of  something  between  £15,000,000  and  £20,000,000. 
The  component  companies  of  this  combine  have  more  recently  been  trying  to 
re-establish  their  fortunes,  and  have  a  substantial  asset  in  these  railway  con- 
tracts. This  group  is  using  for  the  most  part  German  machines:  their  activi- 
ties are  almost  entirely  confined  to  railway  sites. 

There  was  a  boom  in  automatic  vending  machines  in  Great  Britain  about 
two  years  ago,  which  unfortunately  corresponded  with  the  great  public  new 
capital  issue  boom  of  September  and  November,  1928.  Dozens  of  new  com- 
panies were  then  formed  to  exploit  various  types  of  automatic  machines  and 
various  contracts  were  entered  into  with  the  manufacturers.  These  companies 
found  it  very  easy  to  raise  large  amounts  of  capital  from  public  issues  during 
this  boom  period,  many  of  them  unsound.  Gradually  a  number  of  them  are 
being  forced  out  of  business;  the  competition  induced  by  the  installation  of 
thousands  of  machines  by  these  new  companies  has  been  very  severe. 

The  automatic  vending  machine  industry  of  this  country  is  very  large. 
Probably  well  over  300,000  additional  machines  have  been  erected  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  retention  of  the  war-time  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act 
(D.O.R.A.),  which  strictly  limited  the  hours  of  sale  in  storesr  has  encouraged 
the  vending  of  nearly  every  type  of  consumable  goods  through  automatic 
machines  placed  on  shop  fronts,  particularly  in  side  streets.  Police  regulations 
regarding  projections  over  the  public  footpath  are  very  stringent,  and  are  rigor- 
ously enforced.  Mechanisms  must  be  strongly  built  and  the  cases  strong,  as 
machines  in  public  streets  are  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  abuse.  Well- 
made  machines,  however,  are  very  rarely  robbed.  Selectors  must  be  carefully 
designed,  as  the  silver  sixpenny  piece  is  largely  copied  in  lead  with  intent  to 
defraud.  Steel  discs  and  a  certain  type  of  bottle-top  flattened  out  also  give 
some  trouble  in  the  poorer  types  of  penny  machines;  many  of  these  are  far 
from  sufficiently  wet-proof. 

The  halfpenny  is  the  unit  for  the  more  successful  of  the  chewing  gum 
machines.  Chocolate,  toffee,  caramels,  nougat,  fruit  drops,  raisins,  nuts, 
matches,  razor  blades,  gramophone  needles,  and  a  multitude  of  such  goods  are 
made  up  for  sale  at  a  penny;  cheap  cigarettes  at  twopence.  Specialty  choco- 
lates and  all  the  popular  brands  of  cigarettes  use  the  silver  sixpenny  piece  as 
their  unit. 

Machines  in  a  separate  class  consist  of  a  battery  of  small  glass-fronted 
compartments  into  which  many  types  of  article  can  be  placed  for  sale  at  six- 
pence or  a  shilling.  These  are  used  largely  for  fruit,  sandwiches,  butter,  tea, 
sugar,  condensed  milk,  etc.,  and  are  illuminated  at  night. 

Practically  all  automatic  vending  machines  are  owned  by  operating  com- 
panies. They  are  manufactured  by  separate  concerns,  chiefly  in  England, 
though  a  few  German  and  some  Swedish  machines  are  in  use. 

METHODS  OF  OPERATION 

There  are  two  main  methods  of  operation.  The  more  popular  method  is 
one  under  which  the  operating  company  provide  the  machine  and  affix  it  to  site 
free  to  the  site  owner  in  return  for  an  agreement  that  the  machine  shall  remain 
in  position  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years.    A  float  of  stock  is  pro- 
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vided  by  the  operating  company,  and  the  machine  is  arranged  with  a  separate 
locked  compartment  for  cash.  The  site  owner  fills  the  machine  ex  the  stock 
provided,  and  once  every  three  weeks  to  one  month  the  local  service  man  of 
the  operating  company  calls,  adjusts  the  machine  if  necessary,  checks  and 
replenishes  the  site  owner's  float  of  stock,  and  empties  the  cash  box,  paying 
the  site  owner  commission  in  cash  on  the  spot  on  all  good  money  found  in  the 
machine  since  his  last  visit,  the  commission  rate  varying  from  15  to  35  per  cent, 
according  to  the  product  sold.  (It  is  often  arranged  on  a  sliding  scale  accord- 
ing to  the  selling  power  of  the  particular  site.) 

The  second  method  varies  from  the  above  only  in  that  the  operating  com- 
pany in  this  case  retains  all  the  keys  to  the  machine  and  keeps  it  filled  on 
weekly  or  fortnightly  inspections  by  their  own  representative. 

Speciality  sites  on  all  municipal  or  public  property,  railways,  etc.,  are  of 
course  arranged  by  contract  on  rental  for  a  period  of  years. 

One  company  have  secured  sites  and  fixed  in  service  throughout  the  country 
during  the  past  year  20,000  machines.  The  South  and  West  of  England  have 
proved  the  better  selling  areas  for  this  company.  Each  of  their  service  repre- 
sentatives controls  from  500  to  600  machines.  Motor  cycles  fitted  with  box 
sidecars  are  the  cheapest  and  best  transport  for  service,  as  stocks  are  carried 
by  each  representative.  The  operating  cost  per  machine  is  twopence  per  week. 
Each  of  the  machines  operated  by  this  company  is  replenished  once  a  fort- 
night. 

GAS  STOVE  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  26,  1930. — The  number  of  consumers  of  gas  in  the  British 
Isles  has  shown  a  slow  but  steady  increase  during  the  past  few  years.  In  1925 
the  total  registered  users  numbered  8,502,069  and  in  1930,  9,643,505 — a  13-4 
per  cent  increase.  The  Liverpool  Gas  Company,  which  claims  to  be  the  largest 
provincial  gas  organization  in  the  United  Kingdom,  had  in  1928  203,622  meters 
in  use  as  compared  with  197,905  in  1927,  and  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
December  31,  1929,  over  6,000  additional  consumers  were  placed  on  the  com- 
pany's books,  and  22,334  gas  cookers  and.  nearly  600  radiators  were  installed 
on  a  rental  basis,  while  784  cookers  were  sold  and  6,500  gas  fires  placed. 

The  supplying  of  gas  stoves  to  the  gas  companies  and  consumers  is  in  the 
hands  of  some  six  well-known  English  manufacturers,  and  one  in  particular,  a 
combine  of  seven  companies,  controls  over  60  per  cent  of  the  sales  in  this 
area.  This  firm  works  in  close  conjunction  with  many  of  the  gas  companies. 
For  example,  the  Liverpool  Gas  Company  has  two  showrooms,  in  one  of  which 
it  displays  the  goods  of  leading  manufacturers,  and  in  the  other — situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  fashionable  shopping  district — only  the  stoves  of  the  combine  above 
mentioned.  In  fact,  the  Gas  Company  pays  the  rental  of  the  premises,  while 
the  manufacturing  corporation  staffs  it,  selling  its  own  goods.  Orders  received 
are  passed  back  to  the  Gas  Company,  who  in  turn  buy  the  stoves  at  special 
discount  from  the  manufacturer. 

In  Wallasey,  across  the  Mersey  from  Liverpool,  the  gas  company  for  that 
district  has  only  one  showroom,  and  simply  pays  the  rent  of  the  building,  the 
manufacturing  corporation  starring  and  equipping  the  room  and  controlling 
sales. 

In  Manchester,  some  8,630  cookers  were  installed  in  1929  through  the  city 
gas  department,  and  these  were  originally  bought  by  the  corporation  on  the 
basis  of  tenders  from  all  manufacturing  companies,  but  the  combine  already 
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referred  to  had  the  major  share  of  the  sales.  The  close  proximity  of  factory 
'to  buyers,  this  permitting  efficient  servicing  and  repair  work,  is  a  strong  factor 
in  preserving  the  market  for  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

While  it  is  true  that  stoves  are  sold  through  channels  other  than  gas 
companies,  such  as  large  hardware  wholesalers,  the  inducement  to  buy  through 
the  gas  companies  is  considerable,  on  account  of  the  easy  terms  they  allow  for 
time  purchase.  Moreover,  where  stoves  are  not  bought  by  the  householders, 
the  majority  of  the  companies  are  prepared  to  install  them  on  low  rental  terms 
ranging  from  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  quarter. 

The  -average  retail  price  for  the  gas  cooker  in  largest  demand  is  from  £9 
($43.80)  to  £10  ($48.66).  A  stove  at  this  price  is  usually  equipped  with  three 
burners  and  a  griller,  an  oven  enamelled  inside  and  out,  with  automatic  heat 
regulator,  and  a  dish  rack  above  the  hot  plate. 

Canadian  firms  interested  may  obtain  illustrations  of  these  stoves  from 
folders  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  English 
stoves  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  are  of  more  durable  construction  than  other 
types,  and  are  the  only  kind  which  they  would  regard  with  flavour. 

ECONOMIC  NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  July  30,  1930. — Unemployment  in  the  United  Kingdom  continues 
to  increase  with  monotonous  regularity.  On  July  14  the  figure  stood  at 
1,939,000  or  about  803,200  more  than  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  Of 
that  number  234,000  were  cotton  operatives,  112,000  of  whom  were  temporarily 
out  of  work.  Cotton  textiles  are  Great  Britain's  largest  export,  and  for  a 
country  with  a  population  of  about  50,000,000,  which  can  only  produce  enough 
food  to  supply  15,000,000,  the  loss  of  world  markets  for  its  chief  commodity 
might  be  comparable  to  a  limited  extent  to  the  sudden  loss  by  Canada  of  her 
wheat  markets. 

textiles 

A  recent  conference  between  New  Zealand  wool  growers  and  Bradford 
manufacturers  brought  to  light  certain  facts  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
wool  growers  of  Canada,  especially  as  Canadian  wool  was  being  offered  on  the 
London  market  a  few  weeks  ago.  One  of  the  leading  topmakers,  in  speaking 
to  the  overseas  delegation  emphasized  the  fact  that  three  classes  of  cross- 
bred wool  were  really  wanted;  Bradford  did  a  big  single  yarn  trade  not  only 
with  Germany,  but  also  used  large  quantities  in  the  production  of  linings  and 
lightweight  serges;  a  second  class  in  demand  was  for  hosiery  purposes,  wool 
spun  of  medium  qualities,  showing  loftiness,  and  possessing  other  good  spinning 
qualities;  and,  finally,  crossbred  wools  were  largely  used  for  the  production  of 
men's  and  women's  wear.  It  was  suggested  that  both  the  Lincoln  and  English 
Leicester  are  two  excellent  sheep  both  for  wool  and  for  meat  purposes. 

In  the  actual  sale  of  woollen  goods,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
manufacturer's  price  was  dropping  steadily  in  response  to  cheaper  supplies 
of  raw  material,  the  benefit  was  not  being  passed  on  to  the  actual  consumer. 
All-wool  goods  made  in  Bradford  to-day  at  3s.  6d.  (85  cents)  to  4s.  (97  cents) 
are  sold,  it  is  affirmed,  by  retail  clothiers  at  10s.  ($2.43)  to  12s.  ($2.92)  a  yard. 

iron  and  steel 

One  feature  in  the  heavy  industries  which  has  recently  received  considerable 
attention  in  the  press  has  been  the  closing  of  the  Clarence  Iron  and  Steel  Works, 
putting  two  thousand  men  out  of  work,  and  further  reducing  the  number  of 
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active  blast  furnaces  on  the  North  East  Coast  to  twenty-seven,  out  of  a  total  of 
ninety-three.  Nevertheless,  East  Coast  hematite  continues  to  be  overburdened 
with  heavy  stocks  and  price-cutting  is  prevalent  among  the  merchants,  while 
Continental  firms  are  competing  strongly  for  overseas  trade.  Average  qualities 
are  selling  at  71s.  ($17.27),  which  it  is  claimed  is  several  shillings  below  cost 
of  production.  Export  trade  in  Cleveland  pig  iron  is  stagnant,  and  during  June, 
only  563,200  tons  of  pig  iron  were  exported  from  the  Sheffield  area  as  compared 
with  614,000  tons  in  May. 

Sheffield  manufacturers  report  a  drop  in  export  trade  to  various  markets, 
especially  to  the  United  States,  where,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  razor-blade  com- 
petition waged  by  American  firms,  Sheffield's  exports  to  that  area  have  dropped 
from  £35,550  (1173,009.76)  in  the  March  quarter  to  £7,175  ($34,918.28)  in  the 
June  quarter.  In  cutlery,  Canada  is  Sheffield's  second  best  Empire  customer, 
being  preceded  by  Australia. 

The  manufacture  of  ice  skates  in  England  is  exclusively  a  Sheffield  industry. 
In  view  of  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  ice  rinks  in  England,  the 
Sheffield  manufacturers  are  hoping  to  prevail  on  the  Government  to  have  all 
imported  skates  marked  as  to  their  origin. 

From  Manchester  it  is  reported  that  the  amalgamation  of  a  number  of 
large  textile  machinery  firms  is  under  consideration  in  order  to  prevent  price 
cutting.  In  this  trade  also  exports  have  fallen  off,  fewer  orders  from  Russia 
being  received,  and  the  boycott  in  India  has  severely  limited  shipments  to  that 
country.  Japan  has  also  suspended  several  orders,  due  to  the  abolition  of  night 
work  in  the  Empire. 

COAL 

During  the  past  few  months  the  coal  industry  has  provided  about  the  only 
bright  feature  in  an  otherwise  gloomy  outlook,  as  general  exports  have  increased 
over  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  In  January  to  May,  1929,  anthra- 
cite exports  totalled  586,444  tons  against  722,169  tons  in  1930;  steam  coal, 
2,868,916  tons  against  3,294,348  tons.  However,  more  recent  reports  are  not 
quite  so  encouraging.  Northumberland  and  Durham,  who  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  export  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  coal — and  especially  so  in 
view  of  the  depression  in  the  shipbuilding  and  allied  industries — are  experienc- 
ing keen  competition  from  Polish  coalfields.  Coal  shipments  from  Tyne  ports 
were  only  288,000  tons  during  the  week  of  July  17,  as  compared  with  417,000 
tons  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  Unemployment  in  both  the 
Durham  and  Northumberland  fields  is  on  the  increase. 


JAMAICAN  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  AND  PRESERVED  FRUIT 

AND  VEGETABLES 

F.  L.  Cassbrley,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  July  17,  1930. — The  economic  conditions  of  Jamaica  are  such 
that  the  trade  in  canned  and  preserved  fruit  and  vegetables  is  quite  small  for 
a  country  with  nearly  a  million  inhabitants.  Low  wages  prevail  in  Jamaica, 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  depend  upon  agriculture  for  their  existence. 
There  are  no  manufacturing  industries  of  any  consequence,  and  standards  of 
living,  while  they  have  improved  very  much  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
would  still  be  adjudged  low  in  comparison  with  those  of  northern  countries. 
Hence  the  consumption  of  canned  and  preserved  fruit  and  vegetables  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes — that  is,  to  landowners,  business  and 
professional  men,  their  salaried  employees  and  members  of  the  civil  service, 
although  cheaper  varieties  are  purchased  by  the  artisan  class  to  a  limited  extent. 
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The  masses  of  the  people  eat  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  are  produced 
locally  in  considerable  variety  and  profusion;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  foodstuffs 
of  this  type,  which  are  really  very  nutritious,  are  regularly  used  by  the  better- 
off  sections  of  the  population.  Imported  preserved,  fruit  and  vegetables  may 
be  classed  as  luxuries. 

EXTENT  OF  DEMAND 

The  Jamaican  official  statistics  of  import  do  not  separately  distinguish 
canned  fruit;  these  are  included  in  the  heading  "  jams,  jellies,  and  preserved 
fruit,"  total  importations  of  which  during  the  calendar  year  1928,  the  latest 
available  period  of  record,  were  306,341  pounds  valued  at  £8,946,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  129,178  pounds  (£5,206) ;  Canada,  426  pounds  (£128) ; 
the  United  States,  171,126  pounds  (£3,277) ;  and  other  countries,  5,611  pounds 
(£335).  Importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  mainly  jams  and  jellies, 
a  trade  that  for  many  years  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  few  well-known  British 
manufacturers. 

Of  "  vegetables,  dried,  canned,  or  preserved,"  total  imports  during  1928 
were  37,166  pounds  valued  at  £2,177,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
1,792  pounds  (£80) ;  Canada,  2,124  pounds  (£54) ;  the  United  States,  26,295 
pounds  (£1,775);  and  other  countries,  6,955  pounds  (£268).  Dried  fruit — 
chiefly  currants,  raisins,  figs,  dates,  and  prunes — were  imported  in  the  same 
year  to  the  extent  of  256,714  pounds  valued  at  £9,310,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  93,667  pounds  (£651);  the  United  States,  109,259  pounds 
(£4,428) ;  and  other  countries,  53,788  pounds  (£4,231).  Canada  was  not  repre- 
sented in  this  trade.  The  imports  from  England  did  not  originate  there,  but 
probably  in  Spain  and  the  Levant. 

VARIETIES  IN  USE 

The  chief  kinds  of  canned  fruit  used  in  Jamaica  are  pears,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  cherries;  but  grapes,  plums,  greengages,  strawberries,  pineapples, 
and  mixed  fruit  for  salad  are  also  on  the  market.  Total  annual  importations 
are  estimated  by  those  in  the  trade  at  about  3,500  cases. 

The  demand  is  for  fruit  of  standard  grades,  and  the  principal  sizes  sold 
are  No.  2£  cans,  containing  approximately  28  ounces  net,  and  No.  1  cans,  con- 
taining 16  ounces  net.  The  No.  2  size,  containing  between  19  and  20  ounces 
net,  is  also  sold,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Most  of  the  canned  fruit  sold 
in  Jamaica  comes  in  syrup  of  medium  consistency;  fruit  so  packed  corresponds 
with  the  standard  California  grade. 

For  export,  the  tins,  attractively  labelled,  are  put  up  in  wooden  cases; 
as  a  rule  twenty-four  tins  of  the  No.  2£  size  and  forty-eight  of  the  No.  1  size 
go  to  the  case.  Retail  prices  vary,  but  Is.  for  a  No.  1  tin  and  Is.  6d.  for  a  No. 
2^  may  be  taken  as  typical.  A  No.  2  tin  of  canned  fruit  would  sell  for  about 
Is.  3d. 

As  regards  canned  vegetables,  peas  are  the  chief  product  in  demand. 
American  early  June  peas  in  No.  2  cans  sell  fairly  well,  and  there  is  also  a 
moderate  trade  in  French  and  Belgian  products  of  the  "  petits-pois  "  style. 
The  No.  1  size  is  also  seen,  though  not  so  frequently.  Baked  beans  (with  pork 
flavouring)  are  also  fairly  popular;  they  come  from  the  United  States. 

California  canned  tomatoes  have  so  far  held  the  market;  they  come  in 
the  following  sizes:  a  small  tin  of  10  ounces  net  and  Nos.  1,  2,  2J,  3.  Retail 
prices  range  from  9d.  to  2s.  3d. 

Canned  corn  is  also  sold,  the  United  States  being  the  only  source  of  supply; 
the  best  sellers  are  No.  1  and  No.  2  sizes. 

Asparagus  is  imported  to  a  limited  extent  in  square  tins  of  16  ounces  (No. 
1)  and  31  ounces  (No.  2),  the  former  size  usually  containing  what  is  known 
as  u  tips."    American  packers  have  this  business. 
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Jams  and  Jellies. — This  trade  is  entirely  in  English  hands.  Strawberry, 
plum,  raspberry,  greengage,  and  other  varieties  are  sold;  orange  marmalade, 
too,  is  imported  from  England.  Containers  are  tins  or  glass  jars  of  1  pound 
net,  packed  forty-eight  to  the  case. 

Sauces,  Catsups,  and  Pickles. — A  trade  of  moderate  size,  held  chiefly  by 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  former  supplies  sauces  of  world-famous 
brands;  the  latter,  tomato,  mushroom  and  walnut  catsups,  mayonnaise  and 
similar  condiments.  These  articles  are  of  course  put  up  in  bottles  (of  10  and 
14  ounces),  which  retail  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  each.  The  bottles  are  packed 
forty-eight  to  the  case.  Tomato  catsup  of  American  manufacture  is  the  most 
popular  of  its  kind;  the  other  varieties  are  little  seen.  In  Jamaica,  as  in  many 
other  tropical  countries,  considerable  quantities  of  pickles  are  made  by  people 
in  their  homes,  for  their  own  use,  and  in  some  cases  for  local  sale.  Locally 
grown  pepper  (which  is  very  much  hotter  than  the  pepper  usually  seen  in 
northern  lands),  vinegar,  and  onions  are  the  chief  ingredients.  There  is  also 
in  this  colony  a  factory  making  sauces  in  a  regular  way  for  the  local  and  export 
trade;  it  produces  a  sauce  hardly  distinguishable  from  a  celebrated  English 
brand,  and  does  a  fair  business.  In  order  to  protect  this  local  industry,  the 
Jamaican  duties  on  imported  sauce  only  (not  pickles  or  other  condiments), 
formerly  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  and  15  per  cent  general, 
were  raised  in  December,  1927,  to  20  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  respectively. 
The  extent  of  the  Jamaican  demand  for  these  items  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  calendar  year  1928,  the  latest  available  period  of  record,  total  impor- 
tations of  "  pickles,  sauces,  and  condiments  "  were  £7,552  in  value,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £2,159  and  the  United  States  £1,883. 

Dehydrated  and  Evaporated  Fruit  and  Vegetables. — This  is  not  an  impor- 
tant trade;  the  better-class  grocery  stores  carry  small  quantities  of  evaporated 
apples  and  cabbages,  which  are  packed  in  1-pound  paper  cartons,  forty-eight 
of  the  latter  to  the  can.  The  retail  price  is  about  Is.  6d.  per  carton.  Dried 
prunes,  however,  shipped  in  bulk  from  California,  sell  fairly  well,  at  about  Is. 
per  1-pound  carton.  Dried  peaches  and  pears  are  also  sometimes  seen,  but 
other  kinds  of  evaporated  fruit,  etc.,  seldom  or  never.  A  good  deal  of  syrup 
is  used  in  Jamaica  for  flavouring  ice  cream,  soft  drinks,  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  all  produced  locally  from  molasses.  There  is  no  demand  for 
cider.  Various  kinds  of  fruit  juices  are  imported  from  England,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States  for  use  by  soda  fountains,  but  the  business  is  small.  The 
juices  come  in  bottles  of  from  2  to  20  ounces,  packed  in  cases  of  from  twelve 
to  forty-eight  bottles. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

Apart  from  sauce  and  various  kinds  of  jellies  made  from  tropical  fruits, 
which  are  produced  by  a  few  people  to  a  limited  extent,  and  are  really  in  the 
nature  of  "  cottage  industries,"  there  is  no  production  in  Jamaica  of  canned  or 
otherwise  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

The  requirements  under  this  head  are  quite  simple.  They  are  that  the  label 
on  the  tin,  bottle,  or  other  container  must  not  be  such  as  to  mislead  the  buyer 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  contents,  and  that  the  latter  shall  be  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. As  to  this,  the  food  inspectors,  who  are  part  of  the  permanent  staffs 
of  the  fifteen  municipal  authorities  in  Jamaica,  are  by  law  empowered  to  take 
samples  of  foodstuffs  exposed  for  sale  in  any  shop  or  grocery;  to  examine  these 
samples,  either  themselves,  or  to  send  them,  if  necessary,  to  the  Government 
Chemist  for  analysis,  and  to  seize  and  have  destroyed,  without  compensation 
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to  the  owner,  any  foodstuffs  which  in  their  opinion  would  be  injurious  to  health. 
Food  inspection  is  thus  entirely  a  municipal  matter.  The  inspectors  are  active, 
and  the  occasions  on  which  canned  goods  have  to  be  seized  are  rare. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

Except  for  sauce,  the  customs  duties  on  which  are  ad  valorem  20  per  cent 
British  preferential  and  30  per  cent  general,  the  duties  on  all  kinds  of  canned 
and  preserved  fruit  and  vegetables  are  15  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  respectively. 

DISTRIBUTION 

These  goods  are  usually  sold  through  commission  agents;  two  or  three  of 
the  latter,  however,  are  large  merchant  houses  carrying  stocks.  Both  whole- 
salers and  retailers  in  Jamaica  are  accustomed  to  the  system,  which  applies 
particularly  to  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  of  purchasing  on  opening  prices, 
which  means  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  canning  season,  or  shortly  after,  local 
agents  are  cabled  opening  prices  on  the  new  pack,  and  immediately  book  orders 
from  the  trade  for  practically  their  year's  requirements.  These  prices  are 
guaranteed  by  the  canner;  when  given  in  June,  July,  or  August  they  usually 
cover  shipments  to  be  made  as  far  forward  as  April  of  the  following  year.  This 
system  is  acceptable  to  both  parties,  especially  the  canner,  who  is  thereby  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  competition  that  might  develop  later  on  in  the  season. 
The  business  is  very  largely  in  American  hands. 

ADVERTISING 

An  attractive  label,  preferably  of  bright  colours,  is  desirable.  Much  news- 
paper advertising  is  resorted  to;  display  signs,  hoardings,  and  the  motion  pic- 
ture screen  are  also  used  for  this  purpose. 


CHIEF  BUYERS 

A  list  of  the  chief  Jamaican  buyers  of  canned  and  preserved  fruit  and  vege- 
tables is  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  had 
on  application. 

TRINIDAD  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

?ort  of  Spain,  July  26,  1930.— In  1929,  for  the  first  time  on  record, 
Trinidad  exceeded  all  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  production  of 
oil.  Production  was  8,715,652  barrels  (1  barrell  equals  35  gallons),  or  1,000,000 
barrels  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  1928  British  India  produced 
8,300,000  barrels  as  against  Trinidad's  7,684,000  barrels,  while  in  1929  produc- 
tion from  British  India  amounted  to  8,286,000  barrels  as  against  the  figure 
given  above  for  Trinidad.  In  British  India  it  is  believed  that  the  peak  of 
production  has  been  reached,  while  in  Trinidad  it  is  steadily  increasing,  and  it 
is  fully  expected  that  within  a  few  years  Trinidad's  production  will  greatly 
exceed  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  The  value  of  the  mineral  exports  in 
1929  were  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  and  that  of  the  petroleum 
products  sent  out  more  than  doubled  cocoa  and  was  nearly  three  times  the 
value  of  sugar. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  values  of  exports  of  the  colony's 
principal  products: — 

£  Percentage 

Petroleum  products                                                          3,051,450  46.66 

Cocoa                                                                               1,446,127  22.12 

Sugar,  molasses  and  rum                                                   1,081,729  16.54 

Asphalt                                                                              432,085  6.61 

Coconuts,  copra  and  coconut  oil                                           281,455  4.30 

Bitters                                                                                 87,570  1.34 

Coffee                                                                               32,288  0.50 

Other  exports  not  enumerated                                             126,639  1.93 

6,539,343  100.00 

It  would  appear  that,  as  the  sugar  industry  is  threatened  by  adverse 
economic  conditions  and  that  of  cocoa  by  disease,  unless  some  very  marked 
changes  take  place  in  the  near  future  so  far  as  these  industries  are  concerned, 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  colony's  exports  will  be  from  mineral  sources. 
Agricultural  exports  reached  their  maximum  in  1920  with,  sugar  at  £2,737,291 
and  cocoa  at  £3,226,397,  so  that  the  value  of  the  petroleum  industry  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1929  it  exceeded  the  record  of  sugar  and  its  pro- 
ducts. Increased  activity  in  the  oilfields  has  taken  place  throughout  the  last 
year.  Several  new  refineries  have  been  constructed  and  •  many  store  depots 
have  also  been  erected,  together  with  new  pipe  lines. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  feet  drilled  and  the  quantity  of 
oil  produced  during  the  years  1928  and  1929: — 

1928  1929 
Feet  Feet 

drilled  Brls.  drilled  Brls. 

Crown  lands   130.630       4.141,816  211,024  4,621,576 

Private  lands   114,010       3,542,634         96,310  4,094,085 

244,640       7,684,450       307,334  8,715,661 

At  December  31,  1929,  1,610  wells  had  been  drilled,  of  which  1,009'  were 
on  Crown  lands.  Of  the  159  new  wells  drilled  in  1929,  111  were  on  Crown 
lands  and  48  on  private  lands — an  increase  of  19  over  the  previous  year.  Out 
of  the  159  new  wells  drilled,  115  struck  oil. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  fifteen  companies  are  still  in  operation.  From 
oil  struck  on  Crown  lands,  royalties  to  the  amount  of  £74,937  were  paid — an 
increase  of  over  £20,000  over  the  previous  year. 


IMPORT   AND   EXPORT   TRADE    OF   TRINIDAD,  1929 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  July  12,  1930. — The  annual  report  of  the  trade  of  Trinidad, 
which  has  just  been  made  public  by  the  Collector  of  Customs,  discloses  that 
the  total  trade,  exclusive  of  transhipments,  during  the  year  1929  amounted  to 
£13,077,171,  being  £1,111,181  more  than  the  previous  year.  Imports  were 
valued  at  £5,954,314 — an  increase  of  £674,779  over  the  previous  year — and  of 
these  £5,917,464  were  entered  for  home  consumption.  Exports  of  domestic 
produce  amounted  to  £6,539,343,  while  those  other  than  domestic  produce  were 
£583,514,  making  a  total  of  £7,122,857,  or  £436,402  more  than  the  corresponding 
total  for  1928. 

Revenue  collected  on  imports  in  the  form  of  duties  was  £698,117 — an 
increase  of  £66,944  over  1928. 

IMPORTS 

Under  the  five  principal  classifications  of  the  customs  tariff  the  following 
table  shows  in  comparative  form  the  total  imports  for  1928  and  1929: — 
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Class  1928  1929 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £2,127,921  £2,158,132 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.  368,404  373,461 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   2,741,544  3,390,750 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified   14,168  9,941 

Bullion  and  specie   27,498  22,030 


£5,279,535  £5,954,314 

The  principal  increases  and  decreases  in  the  value  of  commodities  imported 
during  1920  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  were  as  follows: — 

Increases. — Machinery,  £269,305;  butter  and  butter  substitutes,  £43,886;  ships,  boats 
and  (launches,  £34,887;  carriages,  all  other  kinds,  £20,890;  rice  and  other  kinds,  £18,329 
hardware,  £17,404;  cement,  £13,142;  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  £11,478;  metals,  £10,612 
brick  and  tiles,  £10,447;  corn,  maize,  and  oats,  £10,428;  bags  and  sacks  (empty),  £10,000 
apparel,  £7,108. 

Decreases. — Vermouth,  £15,649;  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  £9,139;   motor  cars,  £5,339. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  import  trade  has  been  general  and  is  not  due 
to  higher  prices  but  to  an  increase  in  volume.  The  increased  value  of  imported 
machinery  is  principally  due  to  importations  by  the  oil-operating  companies 
in  the  colony. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  following  table  shows  the  principal  countries 
from  whence  goods  were  consigned  during  the  years  1928  and  1929,  with  per- 
centages of  the  total.  Imports  from  Empire  countries  for  the  year  under  review 
amounted  to  57-08  per  cent  of  the  total — a  decrease  of  4-99  per  cent  from 
the  previous  year. 

1928  1929 
Value         Percentage         Value  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   £1,795,694  35.06  £1,862,403  32.23 

Canada   986,177  19.24  992,274  17.18 

Other  parts  of  the  Empire        397.941  7.19  436,852  7.55 

United  States   1,127,953  22.02  1,501,675  25.99 

Other  foreign  countries   ..        814,427  i5.89  984,971  17.05 

The  following  paragraphs  give  some  of  the  increases  and  decreases  from 
the  principal  sources  of  supply: — 

United  Kingdom. — Increases:  edible  oil,  £12,825;  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  £12,558; 
milk,  £9,405;  cement,  £8,673;  matches,  £3,605;  hats  and  bonnets,  £4,600.  Decreases: 
machinery,  £47,653;   cotton  manufactures,  £9,787. 

Canada. — Increases:  wood  and  timber  unmanufactured,  £26,308;  cement,  £2,801. 
Decreases:   motor  oars,  lorries,  and  vans,  £1,267. 

France. — Increases:  butter  and  butter  substitutes,  £45,800;  motor  car  tires,  £1,125. 

Holland. — Increases:  machinery,  £8,325;  milk,  £3,730.  Decrease,  paper,  all  kinds, 
£5,771. 

United  States. — Increases:  bricks  and  tiles,  £10,192;  coal,  £18,071;  cotton  manufac- 
tures, all  kinds,  £9,599;  electrical  apparatus,  £7,911;  hardware,  £9,553;  meats,  £11,193. 
Decreases:  motor  cars,  lorries,  and  vans,  £8,088;  mules,  £4,350. 


EXPORTS 

The  total  exports  amounted  to  £7,122,857.  The  principal  increases  and 
decreases  in  the  value  of  articles  during  1929  as  compared  with  1928  were  as 
follows: — 

Increases.— Fuel  oil,  £316,600;   asphalt,  £29,521;    oocoanut  oil,  £6,871;   bitters,  £17,469. 

Decreases. — Sugar,  £151^614;  cocoa,  £205,052,  due  to  low  prices. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  increased  by  5-30  per  cent,  while  those  to  the 
United  Kingdom  decreased  by  3-15  per  cent;  to  Canada,  by  1-64;  to  France, 
by  1-68;  and  to  Holland,  by  0-62  per  cent.  Exports  to  all  Empire  countries 
for  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  41-14  per  cent  of  the  total  exports — 
a  falling  off  of  5-22  per  cent  from  the  previous  year.  Exports  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  increased  by  2-76  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  colony's  principal  products 
exported  to  Empire  countries  during  1929: — 

Total  Per  Cent 

Sugar   £1,049,863  98.6 

Rum   13,639  99.7 

Petroleum  oil   3,051,450  38.5 

Asphalt   432,085  45.7 

Molasses   18,227  27.0 

Cocoanuts   66,320  .... 

Copra   209.732  27.5 

Bitters   87,570  23.6 

Cocoa   1,446,127  15.4 


COOPERAGE  STOCK  FOR  BARBADOS 

A  prominent  merchant  in  Barbados  is  interested  in  obtaining  supplies  of 
cooperage  stock  of  yellow  birch  from  Canada  as  a  substitute  for  gumwood, 
which  is  at  present  being  utilized.  The  barrels  should  hold  from  55  to  57  wine 
gallons,  with  the  bunghole  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  steel  hoops  (three 
each  side).  The  heads  must  be  free  from  knots,  and  the  barrels  shipped  in 
knocked-down  condition.  The  demand  for  the  ensuing  season  will  be  between 
20,000  and  30,000  barrels,  spread  over  a  period  of  five  months,  the  first  ship- 
ment to  arrive  about  the  last  week  in  December  or  the  first  week  in  January. 
Complete  sample  packages  are  requested  without  delay.  Terms,  cash  in  Bar- 
bados against  bill  of  lading. 

Canadian  exporters  of  cooperage  stock  may  obtain  the  name  and  address 
of  the  above  firm  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  14560). 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  APPLES  IN  HONGKONG 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

The  apple  trade  in  Hongkong  is  based  principally  on  the  demand  in  that 
colony  alone.  Small  quantities  are  sold  there  as  ships'  stores,  and  some  are 
sent  to  Canton,  Haiphong,  and  other  ports,  but  this  business  is  incidental.  The 
demand  is  furnished  chiefly  by  European  residents  of  Hongkong,  but  the  con- 
sumption by  Chinese  is  increasing  considerably.  With  only  20,000  resident 
Europeans,  and  transients  of  course,  the  whole  market  is  strictly  limited,  but 
the  Chinese  taste  for  fresh  fruits  and  the  fact  that  they  can  buy  apples  by  the 
unit  for  little  money  is  undoubtedly  going  to  lead  to  larger  business. 

There  are  no  local  supplies  of  any  account.  Apples  from  the  north  are 
almost  inedible:  the  market  is  one  for  imported  goods.  The  United  States  has 
controlled  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  the  past,  with  Australia  supplying  small 
quantities  in  the  off  seasons. 

Canadian  apples  until  last  year  were  practically  unknown.  Shippers  had 
neglected  the  market,  and  only  small  quantities  were  ever  brought  in;  by 
stewards  on  ships,  by  Chinese  passengers,  and  by  other  casual  agencies. 

Efforts  to  start  this  business  last  year  were  unfortunately  so  pro- 
tracted that  no  supplies  came  forward  until  the  season  was  fairly  well  under 
way.  Newtowns  were  about  the  only  variety  that  could  be  obtained.  No 
Jonathans  were  available  after  the  original  shipment.  The  Newtowns  were 
well  liked.  The  first  shipments  were  made  on  consignment  to  a  British  mer- 
chant firm,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  making  sales  at  fair  prices  and  who  were 
encouraged  to  bring  out  further  lots  as  long  as  the  season  lasted.  The  whole 
business  ran  to  about  1,000'  boxes.    This  could  have  been  expanded  if  some 
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shippers  in  Vancouver  had  felt  able  to  take  slightly  lower  prices  than  they  were 
asking. 

It  should  be  possible  this  season  to  sell  quite  a  few  thousand  boxes  of 
British  Columbia  apples.  United  States  exports  will  be  in  the  market  first, 
quotations  for  which  are  on  consignment.  Any  suppliers  who  are  interested 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Hongkong,  furnishing  quotations  and  terms  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

There  are  several  British  and  Chinese  importers  who  are  interested.  These 
firms  are  reliable,  and  if  prices  are  right  are  ready  to  buy  outright  either  for 
their  consumption  or  for  resale  to  the  small  fruit  shops. 

There  is  also  some  opportunity  of  doing  business  by  means  of  a  firm  which 
handles  a  large  part  of  the  fruit  and  produce  trade  in  Manila  district. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  INDIA  IN  MAY 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — At  par  value  of  exchange  1  rupee  is  equal  to  36  cents  in  Canadian  currency] 

Calcutta,  June  27,  1930. — The  trade  returns  of  British  India  for  the  month 
of  May,  1930,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month,  showed  decreases  in  the 
values  of  imports,  exports  and  re-exports.  The  imports  of  private  merchandise 
totalled  Rs.179,100,000  ($64,476,000)— a  decrease  of  Rs.  $1,900,000  (684,000) 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  month.  The  value  of  exports  of  Indian  produce 
and  manufactures  fell  by  Rs.26,100,000  ($9,796,000)— from  Rs. 240, 500, 000 
($87,180,000)  in  April,  1930,  to  Rs. 2 14, 400, 000  ($77,184,000)  in  the  month  under 
report— and  re-exports  also  decreased  by  Rs.1,200,000  ($432,000)  to  Rs.4,100,000 
($1,476,000).  Comparison  of  the  trade  figures  for  May,  1930,  and  two  months, 
April  and  May,  1930,  with  those  for  the  preceding  month  and  the  'corresponding 
periods  of  the  preceding  year,  is  set  forth  below: — 


Month  of  May,  Month  of  April, 

1930  1930 

Imports                                                             $  64,476,000  $  65,160,000 

Exports                                                                77,184,000  76,580,000 

Re-exports                                                              1,476,000  1,908,000 

Month  of  May,  Month  of  May, 

1930  1929 

Imports                                                               $  64,476,000  $  76,428,000 

Exports                                                                77,184,000  92,628,000 

Re-exports                                                              1,476,000  2,340,000 

Two  Months,  April  and  May 

1930  1929 

Imports                                                               $129,636,000  $164,772,000 

Exports                                                              163,728,000  191,160,000 

Re-exports                                                                3,420,000  4,968,000 


Treasure  on  private  account,  including  currency  notes,  showed  a  net  import 
of  Rs.32,300,000  ($11,628,000)  in  May,  1930,  as  against  Rs.29,100,000  ($10,476,- 
000)  in  the  preceding  month  and  Rs.27,90O,00O  ($10,044,000)  in  May,  1929. 
The  import  and  export  figures  of  gold  and  silver  during  the  two  months,  April 
and  May,  1930,  compare  as  follows  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year: — 


Two  Months,  April  and  May 
1930  1929 

Gold  imported   $12,240,000  $12,636,000 

Gold  exported    

Silver  imported   10,728,000  7,308,666 

Silver  exported   828,000  288,000 


Measured  by  the  statistics  of  merchandise  and  treasure,  the  total  visable 
balance  of  trade  in  May,  1930,  was  Rs.9,300,000  ($3,348,000)  in  favour  of  India, 
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as  compared  with  Rs.36,600,000  ($13,176,000)  in  April,  1930,  and  Rs.24,900,000 
($8,964,000)  in  May,  1929.  During  the  two  months  ending  May,  1930,  the 
visible  balance  of  trade  in  merchandise  and  treasure  was  Rs.46,000,000  ($16,- 
560,000)  in  favour  of  India  as  compared  with  Rs.35,200,000  ($12,672,000)  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  The  balance  of  remittances  of 
funds  in  May,  1930,  was  minus  Rs.26,500,000  ($9,540,000),  and  in  the  two 
months  ended  May,  1930,  minus  Rs.63,000,000  ($22,680,000). 

CHANGES  IN  IMPORTS 

As  compared  with  May,  1929,  the  imports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  fell 
by  Rs.10,000,000  ($3,636,000)  to  Rs.22,400,000  ($8,064,000),  and  of  manufac- 
tured articles  by  Rs.25,500,000  ($9,180,000)  to  Rs.  127,700,000  ($45,972,000), 
while  those  of  raw  materials  increased  by  Rs.2,100,000  ($756,000)  to  Rs.25,- 
500,000  ($9,180,000).  The  decrease  under  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  is  attributed 
chiefly  to  a  falling  off  in  arrivals  of  wheat  from  50,000  tons  valued  at  Rs.6,800,- 
000  ($2,448,000)  to  4,000  tons  valued  at  Rs.600,000  ($216,000)  and  of  beet 
sugar,  which  recorded  a  decrease  of  30,000  tons  in  quantity  and  of  Rs.5,800,000 
($2,088,000')  in  value.  There  was,  however,  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  sugar 
of  34,000  tons  in  quantity  and  of  Rs,3,700,000  ($1,332,000)  in  value.  Imports 
of  tobacco  declined  from  just  over  1,000,000  pounds  to  350,000  pounds  in  quan- 
tity and  from  Rs.  2,400,000  ($864,000)  to  Rs.1,300,000  ($468,000)  in  value.  Under 
raw  materials,  the  imports  of  kerosene  oil  increased  from  7,000,000  gallons  to 
18,000,000  gallons  in  quantity  and  from  Rs.3,70O,O0O  ($1,332,000)  to  Rs.9,100,000 
($3,276,000)  in  value.  The  arrivals  of  raw  cotton  fell  from  4,700  tons  to  3,600 
tons  in  quantity  and  from  Rs.7,30O,00O  ($2,628,000)  to  Rs.4,900,000  ($1,764,- 
000)  in  value.  The  value  of  wool,  raw,  declined  from  Rs.1,000,000  ($360,000) 
to  Rs.200,000  ($72,000).  Under  manufactured  articles,  cotton  yarns  and  manu- 
factures decreased  by  Rs.12,800,000  ($3,604,000).  Imports  of  twist  and  yarn 
declined  from  3,700,000  pounds  valued  at  Rs.5,400,000  ($1,944,000)  to  3,200,000 
pounds  valued  at  Rs.3,800,000  ($1,368,000).  The  total  yardage  of  cotton  piece 
goods  imported  also  contracted  from  157,000,000  to  136,000,000,  and  the  value 
from  Rs.43,200,000  ($15,552,000)  to  Rs.32,300,000  ($11,628,000).  Grey  and 
coloured  goods  fell  off  by  8,000,000  and  13,000,000  vards  in  quantity,  and  by 
Rs.4,000,000  ($1,440,000)  and  Rs.4,900,000  ($1,760,000)  in  value  respectively. 
Imports  of  white  goods  increased  slightly  by  100,000  yards,  but  the  value 
declined  by  Rs.1,800,000  ($648,000).  Under  iron  and  steel  there  was  a  decrease 
of  Rs.5,400,000  ($1,944,000),  of  which  sheets  and  plates  accounted  for  Rs.2,- 
800,000  ($1,008,000).  The  other  noticeable  decreases  were  under  glass  and 
glassware  (—  Rs.1,000,000:  $360,000)  and  hardware  and  electrical  instruments 
(—  Rs.900,000:  $324,000  each) ;  while  there  were  increases  under  electrical 
machinery  (+  Rs.1,300,000:  $468,000) ;  and  under  prime  movers,  other  than 
electrical,  and  also  silk  piece  goods  (+  Rs.1,000,000  :  $360,000  each). 

VARIATION  IN  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  in  May,  1930,  compared  with  May, 
1929,  increased  by  nearly  Rs.100,000  ($36,000)  to  Rs. 50, 200 ,000  ($18,072,000). 
The  quantity  of  rice  exported  increased  from  247,000  tons  to  272,000  tons  and 
the  value  from  Rs. 33, 000 ,000  ($11,880,000)  to  Rs.33,50O,0OO  ($12,060,000). 
Coffee  showed  an  increase  of  32,000  cwt.  in  quantity  and  of  Rs.2,200,000  ($792,- 
000)  in  value,  and  tea  an  increase  of  3,000,000  pounds  in  quantity  with  an 
increase  of  Rs.1,800,000  ($648,000)  in  value.  There  was,  however,  a  drop  of 
Rs. 1,600,000  ($576,000)  under  pepper.  Raw  materials  and  produce  exported 
decreased  by  Rs.23,900,000  ($8,604,000)  to  Rs.  11 1,700,000  ($40,212,000). 
Under  this  group  the  most  noticeable  decreases  were  under  raw  cotton  and  raw 
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jute.  The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  exported  fell  by  11,000  tons  in  quantity  and 
Rs.22,000,000  ($7,920,000)  in  value.  Of  the  total  shipments  of  61,000  tons, 
Japan  took  19,000  tons,  or  31  per  cent;  China,  10,000  tons;  Italy,  7,000  tons; 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium,  5,000  tons  each;  France,  4,000  tons; 
and  Spain,  3,000  tons.  Shipments  of  raw  jute,  although  recording  an  increase 
of  6,000  tons  in  quantity,  fell  in  value  by  Rs.  1,400,000  ($504,000). 

Oilseeds  showed  a  net  increase  of  Rs.3,700,000  ($1,332,000),  there  being  an 
increase  of  Rs.9,200,000  ($3,312,000)  under  linseed  and  of  Rs.1,000,000  ($360,- 
000)  under  castor  seed.  Groundnuts,  however,  showed  a  decrease  of  Rs.6,100,- 
000  ($2,196,000).  Exports  of  lac  fell  by  Rs.2,000,000  ($720,000),  and  of  raw 
wool  by  Rs.800,000  ($288,000).  Exports  of  oilcake  recorded  a  decrease  of 
Rs.1,000,000  ($360,000).  Manufactured  goods  declined  by  Rs.18,800,000  ($6,- 
768,000)  to  Rs.50,500,000  ($18,180,000),  owing  partly  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
jute  manufactures  and  partly  to  reduced  shipments  of  cotton  yarn  and  manu- 
factures. The  number  of  jute  bags  shipped  fell  from  40,000,000  in  May,  1929, 
to  34,000,000  in  May,  1930,  and  the  value  decreased  from  Rs.16,900,000  ($6,- 
084,000)  to  Rs.11,300,000  ($4,068,000).  The  yardage  of  gunny  cloth  exported 
also  declined  from  126,000,000  to  118,000,000,  and  the  value  shrank  from  Rs.24r 
100,000  ($8,676,000)  to  Rs.17,500,000  ($6,300,000).  Exports  of  cotton  twist 
and  yarn  declined  from  Rs.1,500,000  ($540,000)  to  Rs.l, 300,000  ($468,000), 
and  of  piece  goods  from  Rs.3,700,000  ($1,332,000)  to  Rs.2,500,000  ($900,000). 
Exports  of  paraffin  wax  decreased  from  8,000  tons  valued  at  Rs.4,100,000  ($1,- 
476,000)  to  2,000  tons  valued  at  Rs.1,100,000  ($396,000). 

TRADE  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  imports  fell  from  43  per  cent  in  May, 
1929,  to  39  per  cent  in  May,  1930,  while  her  share  in  exports  rose  from  14  per 
cent  to  19  per  cent.  The  shares  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  in 
May,  1930,  were  7,  11,  and  8  per  cent  respectively  under  imports,  and  7,  9,  and 
12  per  cent  respectively  under  exports. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  SHIPPING 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  into  British  India  and  cleared  outwards 
with  cargoes  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  during  the 
month  of  May,  1930,  amounted  respectively  to  655,000  and  739,000  as  against 
688,000  and  773,000  in  April,  1930,  and  646,000  and  709,000  a  year  ago.  During 
the  two  months  ending  May,  1930,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
with  cargoes  amounted  respectively  to  1,344,000  and  1,512,000  as  compared 
with  1,394,000  and  1,525,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 


MARKET  FOR   SEED  POTATOES   IN  MEXICO 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  July  10,  1930. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  potato  is 
indigenous  to  Mexico,  it  has  never  formed  an  article  of  universal  consumption 
to  such  an  extent  as  is  common  in  many  other  countries.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  other  crops,  such  as  maize  (which  is  also  indigenous) 
and  beans  give  a  much  greater  yield  with  less  labour,  and  can  therefore  be 
bought  at  a  cheaper  price.  In  view  of  the  low  wages  which  have  been  cus- 
tomary until  recent  years,  the  price  of  foodstuffs  is  an  important  factor  in  living 
expenses,  and  hence  the  food  value  of  the  potato  has  been  somewhat  neglected. 
Another  reason  for  this  neglect  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  potato  as  consumed 
in  Canada  is  a  result  of  numerous  experiments  in  cultivation  and  cross-breeding, 
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the  most  notable  improvement  in  quality  having  taken  place  less  than  fifty 
years  ago  in  consequence  of  the  experiments  of  Luther  Burbank.  These  improved 
potatoes  have  been  standardized  in  cold  countries,  but  when  cultivated  in  tropical 
America  show  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  and  revert  to  the  wild  potato  from 
which  they  were  originally  produced. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  there  is  a  fair  demand  in  Mexico  for  potatoes,  which 
is  principally  supplied  from  local  crops.  In  addition  imports  take  place  to  a 
limited  extent  from  the  United  States,  the  volume  varying  with  crop  condi- 
tions. Investigation  shows,  however,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  supplies 
of  potatoes  from  Canada  for  eating  purposes,  as  the  freight  charges,  added  to 
the  duties,  are  in  excess  of  the  wholesale  price  of  the  local  produce  in  Mexico 
City. 

The  total  local  production  of  potatoes  in  1928  (the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available)  was  slightly  in  excess  of  54,000  tons,  the  area  devoted 
to  their  production  being  37,500  acres.  This  is  about  20  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  average  of  the  previous  three  years.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  as  follows  for  the  years  shown:  1922,  6-5  tons;  1923,  0*1  ton;  1924,  29 
tons;  1925,  520  tons;  1926,  154  tons.  As  will  be  seen,  these  imports  are 
negligible  in  comparison  with  the  consumption,  which  may  be  estimated  as 
varying  between  40,000  and  50,000  tons  per  annum. 

Potatoes  are  grown  principally  in  the  states  of  Guanajuato,  Chihuahua, 
Puebla,  and  Mexico;  production  was  as  follows  for  the  year  1928  (in  tons): 
Guanajuato,  7,771;  Chihuahua,  11,797;  Puebla,  12,173;  and  Mexico,  3,969.  In 
addition,  the  states  of  Veracruz,  Hidalgo,  Jalisco,  and  Tlaxcala  produce  crops 
varying  from  2,000  to  2,400  tons  per  annum.  The  production  of  the  other  states 
is  comparatively  unimportant. 

In  the  State  of  Guanajuato,  the  most  important  area  is  that  surrounding 
the  town  of  Leon — in  fact,  this  is  considered  the  most  important  potato  district 
in  the  whole  country.  The  soil  is  sandy  clay  with  a  porous  subsoil,  and  irriga- 
tion is  used.  In  general,  planting  takes  place  in  January,  and  the  crop  is  har- 
vested in  May.  The  seeds  used  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  local  seeds  deteriorate  rapidly;  experiments  have,  however, 
been  made  with  seeds  shipped  from  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  it  is  stated 
that  good  results  have  been  obtained  from  these. 

In  Chihuahua,  the  principal  producing  zone  is  situated  along  the  National 
Railway  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  state.  On  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  altitude  above  sea  level,  and  rainfall,  this  district  is  considered  to 
be  exceptionally  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  available  area  is  at  present  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
Sowing  starts  in  March  and  April,  and  the  crop  is  harvested  in  September  and 
October.   In  certain  areas,  however,  two  crops  are  obtained  per  annum, 

In  Puebla,  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  said  to  produce  the  best  crops, 
and  irrigation  is  necessary  in  some  areas.  Sowing  starts  in  December  and  con- 
tinues until  February,  according  to  location;  harvesting  takes  place  from  June 
to  September. 

In  the  State  of  Mexico,  the  Valley  of  Toluca  is  the  principal  source  of 
supply.  Sowing  takes  place  in  January  and  February  and  the  crop  is  har- 
vested from  August  to  November. 

As  explained  above,  the  potato  when  planted  in  the  comparatively  hot 
regions  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  tends  to  revert  to  its  wild  state.  Even 
when  grown  from  fresh  imported  seed,  the  quality  of  the  crop  frequently 
deteriorates  during  the  first  year.  Thus  it  has  become  essential  to  import  seed 
in  order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  resultant  crop  as  far  as  possible,  and 
these  imports  have  increased  fairly  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years. 
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This  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  efforts  of  private  growers,  but  principally 
to  the  energetic  action  of  the  Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
shown  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  potato  crop. 
As  an  instance,  the  State  of  Chihuahua  may  be  mentioned.  The  first  experi- 
ments with  imported  seed  were  made  by  Chinese  growers  as  recently  as  1910, 
the  varieties  being  the  "  Charles  Downing  "  or  "  Idaho  Rural,"  obtained  from 
Colorado.  A  certain  demand  was  obtained  for  the  successive  crops,  but  deteriora- 
tion took  place  owing  to  the  use  of  local  seeds,  and  in  1924  the  Government 
appointed  an  expert  to  visit  the  district  and  assist  the  growers.  As  a  result, 
200  carloads  were  harvested  the  following  year,  375  carloads  in  1926,  and  about 
500  in  1927.   The  statistics  for  1928  are  given  above. 

No  definite  statistics  exist  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  seed  potatoes, 
as  these  are  classified  in  the  Government  statistics  under  the  general  heading 
of  "  potatoes  "  or  11  seeds."  The  best  information  available,  however,  indicates 
that  a  total  of  approximately  2,000  tons  is  imported  annually,  all  from  the 
United  States.  The  majority  of  these  come  from  the  State  of  Colorado, 
although  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  have  provided  small  shipments.  In  addition, 
experimental  shipments  have  been  received  from  Germany  and  Canada,  but 
these  have  been  on  too  small  a  scale  to  influence  the  market.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  German  exporters  have  during  the  last  two  years  made  a  strong  effort 
to  secure  a  share  of  the  trade,  although  the  efforts  are  reported  to  have  been 
unsuccessful  up  to  the  present  time. 

VARIETIES  IN  DEMAND 

The  varieties  in  popular  demand  at  the  present  time  are  "Brown  Beauty" 
(which  comes  from  Colorado) ,  "  Irish  Cobbler,"  "  McClure,"  and  "  Green 
Mountain."  The  "  Bliss  Triumph  "  is  acceptable,  but  the  "  Garnet  Chile,"  so 
popular  in  Canada,  is  in  not  in  demand;  in  fact  the  only  experiments  which 
have  been  made  with  this  variety  are  due  to  the  receipt  of  samples  secured 
from  Canada  some  two  years  ago.   Otherwise  the  name  is  unknown. 

GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 

As  stated  above,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment have  during  the  past  few  years  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  local  potato  crops.  For  this  purpose  they  have  established  experimental 
areas  in  which  varieties  new  to  the  country  are  tested  for  growth,  volume  of 
production,  freedom  from  disease,  deterioration,  etc.  They  also  issue  cir- 
culars describing  the  results  of  their  experiments  to  all  the  growers  of  the 
country  and  to  others  interested.  These  circulars  draw  attention  to  any  new 
varieties  which  show  prospects  of  success  and  state  where  such  varieties  can  be 
obtained.  Thus,  although  the  Government  do  not  act  as  purchasers  on  behalf 
of  growers,  they  give  the  growers  every  encouragement  to  improve  their  crops 
and  describe  the  best  means  of  doing  so  and  the  sources  of  supply  of  the  neces- 
sary seed. 

The  experiments  referred  to  are  made  not  only  by  the  Government  itself, 
but  by  growers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  different  climatic  condi- 
tions exist,  so  that  a  complete  test  would  indicate  the  suitability  of  any  new 
variety  to  all  the  varied  conditions  to  be  met  with  in  Mexico.  In  addition, 
the  Government  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  any 
seed  potatoes  which  may  be  sent  to  them  from  Canada  for  that  purpose,  and 
they  have  further  undertaken  to  report  detailed  results  to  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Mexico  City.  In  cases  where  the  results  are  at  least  as  favourable 
as  those  shown  by  previous  experiments,  they  have  undertaken  to  advise 
growers  throughout  the  country  of  the  results  secured,  and  where  the  seed 
potatoes  themselves  can  be  purchased.  If  prices  are  quoted,  this  additional 
information  will  also  be  distributed. 
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It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  growers  themselves  are  unlikely  to  purchase 
Canadian  seed  potatoes  on  a  large  scale  until  such  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted. This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  varieties  have  proved  themselves 
unsuitable  to  the  special  climatic  conditions  ruling  in  Mexico,  and  growers 
naturally  want  something  in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  of  a  successful  crop 
before  investing  in  the  purchase  of  seeds  on  a  large  scale. 

PRICES 

The  price  of  seed  potatoes  varies,  but  a  fair  average  would  be  14  cents 
Canadian  currency  per  kilogram  (equal  to  6^  cents  per  pound)  delivered  at 
Laredo.  Occasionally  higher  prices  can  be  secured,  and  special  varieties  have 
sold  at  26  cents  United  States  currency  per  kilo,  equal  to  about  12  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  intending  exporters  should  submit  quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Veracruz  or  Tampico,  as  delivery  by  the  sea  route  would  probably 
be  found  much  cheaper  than  by  all-rail.  The  usual  route  adopted  in  connection 
with  shipments  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Canada  is  first  by  all-rail  to  New 
York,  and  thence  by  the  Ward  Line  (New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  and  Steamship 
Company,  foot  of  Wall  street,  New  York)  to  Mexico. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTS 

The  importation  of  seed  potatoes  is  subject  to  restriction,  but  it  is  reported 
that  these  restrictions  are  likely  to  be  modified  in  the  near  future.  In  any  case, 
they  are  not  unduly  burdensome  and  are  similar  to  those  in  force  in  many  other 
countries.  In  general,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  permission  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  import  of  any  seed  before  the  Customs  Department  will 
permit  it  to  enter  the  country.  The  official  destination  of  the  seeds  must  be 
stated  and  information  in  regard  to  quantity,  variety,  etc.,  is  required.  Certifi- 
cates of  identity  are  also  necessary  in  order  that  the  country  of  origin  and  other 
details  may  be  recorded.  Each  of  the  containers  (whether  sacks,  barrels,  boxes 
or  packages)  must  have  attached  to  it,  by  means  of  a  seal,  a  copy  of  the  original 
certificate  of  identity  or  in  the  alternative  an  official  label,  and  these  certificates 
of  identity  must  be  certified  by  a  competent  authority  in  the  country  of  origin. 
This  competent  authority  may  be  a  government  department  or  any  recognized 
agricultural  society.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  importer  to  make  application 
for  the  importation  of  seeds  for  agricultural  purposes,  providing  information 
in  regard  to  name,  address,  seeds,  quantity,  variety,  place  where  to  be  sown, 
name  of  exporter,  country  of  origin,  port  of  entry  and  name  of  customs  agent. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  seed  at  the  border  they  are  inspected  and  authority  given 
for  entry.  A  careful  check  is  kept  upon  the  seeds  after  arrival  and  the  importer 
is  required  to  provide  the  Government  with  a  certificate  as  to  the  place  and 
date  of  sowing. 

In  this  connection  the  documents  accompanying  shipments  of  certified  seed 
from  Canada  as  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  considered  by  the 
Mexican  Government  officials  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  stated  that 
no  difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  the  seed  entering  the  country  if  shipments 
were  accompanied  by  these  documents. 

PACKING 

There  are  no  special  requirements  in  regard  to  packing.  They  are  usually 
received  in  jute  bags,  and  Canadian  methods  are  reported  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  testing  samples  before  large  orders  can  be 
secured,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  desirable  to  communicate  direct  with  growers 
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in  the  first  place;  this  is  more  especially  the  case  as  few,  if  any,  of  the  growers 
can  conduct  correspondence  in  English.  Neither  does  it  appear  practicable  to 
place  the  representation  of  Canadian  firms  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  until  the 
product  has  been  tested  and  its  suitability  for  use  in  definite  areas  has  been 
proved. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  exporters  who  desire  to  enter  the  market  on 
a  substantial  and  serious  scale  should  first  of  all  communicate  with  the  govern- 
ment department  in  Mexico  which  has  charge  of  the  matter;  in  the  alternative, 
preliminary  arrangements  could  be  made  through  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Mexico  City.  The  first  offers  should  be  made  of  samples  for  testing 
purposes,  with  a  request  that  these  samples  should  be  distributed  among  inter- 
ested growers  and  also  used  in  official  tests.  If  these  samples  are  offered  free 
of  charge,  quotations  should  be  submitted  for  larger  shipments,  prices  being 
given  c.i.f.  at  the  ports  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  "  prices."  The  neces- 
sary tests  would  take  about  six  months,  and  orders  from  growers  would  depend 
upon  the  results  of  these  tests  and  comparative  prices. 

The  name  of  the  government  department  concerned,  together  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  largest  growers  of  potatoes,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  26494). 

The  method  of  documentation  (apart  from  the  special  requirements  out- 
lined above)  is  detailed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Invoice  Requirements  and 
Consular  Regulations  of  Mexico,"  which  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  same 
source. 

DUTY 

The  duty  upon  seed  potatoes  is  1  centavo  per  gross  kilo,  equal  to  23  cents 
Canadian  currency  per  100  pounds.   There  are  no  tariff  preferences. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AVIATION  IN  JAPAN 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  June  20,  1930. — The  development  of  aviation  in  Japan  would  be 
considered  as  backward  if  compared  with  the  progress  made  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, but  marked  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  a 
decided  advance  in  the  science  of  flying,  and  in  the  production  of  flying  machines, 
is  clearly  indicated.  Military  and  naval  aviation  dates  back  to  about  1911,  when 
officers  trained  in  France  and  the  United  States  returned  to  their  units  and  began 
the  organization  of  military  and  naval  aviation  corps  and  schools  of  instruction. 
The  authorities  consider  the  air  power  of  Japan  inadequate  and  are  making  every 
effort  to  have  a  large  amount  of  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  air  force  in 
order  that  its  strength  may  approximate  to  that  of  other  powers. 

At  first  the  Army  Aviation  Board  controlled  both  military  and  civilian 
aviation,  but  with  a  view  to  developing  the  latter,  its  control  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Communications.  Civil  aviation  in  Japan  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  the  maintenence  by  individual  companies  of  a  two-flight  daily 
passenger  and  mail  service  between  Osaka  and  Tokyo  and  vice  versa,  in  which 
two  machines  accommodating  fourteen  passengers  in  all  are  used;  a  tri-weekly 
summer  mail  service  between  Tokyo  and  Niigata;  and  a  daily  passenger  and 
mail  service  between  Osaka  and  Fukuoka,  in  which  two  machines  are  used  on 
each  service.  These  latter  machines  are  of  the  smaller  type,  accommodating 
from  six  to  eight  passengers.  There  is  also  a  regular  mail  and  passenger 
service  between  Sakai  (near  Osaka)  and  Matsuyama,  via  Takamatsu,  on  which 
four  machines  are  used.  A  year  ago  this  month  a  new  mail  service  was  estab- 
lished, whereby  Tokyo  was  linked  by  air  with  Seoul  (Korea)  and  Dairen,  Man- 
churia, a  distance  of  2,118  kilometres,  and  in  the  following  September  this 
service  was  extended  to  include  passengers.    Now  there  is  the  possibility  that  a 
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regular  Shanghai  passenger-and-mail  service  will  be  established,  as  experimental 
flights  over  the  various  routes  have  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  These  ser- 
vices are  largely  maintained  by  the  Japan  Aerial  Transport  Company,  which  was 
organized  in  October,  1928,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000  and  which  receives  sub- 
stantial government  subsidies.  The  airplanes  used  by  this  company  are  said  to 
number  twenty-two  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  consist  of  Fokker  and  super- 
Fokker  Universal  machines  accommodating  six  and  eight  passengers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  services,  there  are  several  air  news  lines  operated  by  the  larger 
Japanese  newspapers  for  the  rapid  transport  of  news  items  and  photographs,  and 
for  the  receipt  of  reports  from  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  relating  to  events  that 
have  some  special  news  value.  The  eight  leading  Japanese  newspapers  operate 
and  maintain  altogether  more  than  thirty-seven  aeroplanes.  This  branch  of 
civilian  aviation  is  considered  of  second  importance  only  to  the  air  routes  main- 
tained by  the  Japan  Aerial  Transport  Company.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  these 
aeroplanes  for  inter-office  communication,  they  have  also,  under  abnormal  condi- 
tions, been  used  by  the  larger  publishers  for  delivery  of  their  papers  to  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  little  individual  flying  by  enthusiasts,  as  the 
Japanese  are  quite  willing  to  travel  by  the  slower  methods  of  transportation. 
They  do  not  look  on  aviation  with  favour,  or  as  a  means  of  speedy  transporta- 
tion from  one  point  to  another,  but  more  or  less  solely  as  a  means  of  national 
defence  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  they  are  willing  that  the  air  should  be  for 
the  use  of  the  army  and  navy  for  training  purposes,  and  for  test  flying  by  the 
various  aeroplane  manufacturers.  In  Japan  in  October,  1929,  a  total  of  249 
pilots  was  registered,  of  whom  ten  were  women  and  two  foreigners  attached  to 
aviation  works.  Statistics  relating  to  the  number  of  aeroplanes  owned  or  oper- 
ated in  Japan  are  not  very  accurate,  but  the  number  is  placed  at  approximately 
118,  of  which  number  96  are  aeroplanes  and  22  seaplanes.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  more  than  half  are  in  operation  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  aeroplanes  and  equipment  has  been  fostered 
by  the  military  and  naval  authorities  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  over  thirty 
private  factories  engaged  in  the  production  of  flying  machines  and  their  parts  and 
accessories.  The  army  and  navy  arsenals  also  have  their  own  plants,  although 
some  sixteen  of  the  leading  private  establishments  have  a  share  in  work  for  the 
army  and  navy,  one  of  which,  the  Nakajima,  has  purchased  the  rights  for  the 
construction  of  Fokker  planes  in  Japan. 

Eight  of  the  establishments  undertake  the  manufacture  of  flying  machines, 
parts  and  motors,  one  specializes  in  propellers  only,  and  three  in  airships,  balloons 
and  accessories.  There  are  several  other  private  establishments  manufacturing 
parts  of  flying  machines,  various  kinds  of  meters,  gauges,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
aviators. 

Imports  of  flying  machines  are  not  classified  separately  in  the  official  returns 
of  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  the  information  is  not  obtainable  from  any 
of  the  government  departments.  The  United  States  returns,  however,  show  that 
during  1928  "  aeroplanes,  seaplanes,  and  other  aircraft "  were  exported  to  Japan 
as  follows:  three  aircraft  ($63,000) ;  ten  engines,  ($41,281) ;  and  parts,  ($31,797). 
In  addition  to  the  above,  a  few  machines  must  come  in  from  Continental  sources. 
These  are  usually  of  the  larger  type,  but  the  total  is  small,  as  the  demand,  as  has 
been  already  indicated,  is  pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  the  craft  produced  by 
Japanese  companies  who  are  subsidized  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  imports  are  made  up  mostly  of  machines  for  experimental 
purposes,  and  to  be  used  as  models  for  construction  in  Japan  at  a  later  date 
when  they  have  been  adapted  to  conditions  here. 

Flying  machines  and  parts  are  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  their  importation  is  not  under  any  government  restriction, 
although  the  area  over  which  machines  may  fly  is  limited,  and  foreign  flyers  must 
have  permits  before  either  flying  over  or  landing  in  Japan. 
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EXPORTS  OF  CRAB  MEAT  FROM  JAPAN 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  at  Tokyo,  writes  under 
date  July  18  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Japan  Canned  Crab  Meat 
Packers'  Association,  exports  of  canned  crab  during  the  period  January  to  the 
end  of  June  amounted  to  200,336  cases,  an  increase  of  66,373  cases  over  the 
same  period  of  1929.  During  the  first  half  of  1929  stocks  showed  a  shortage  as 
against  demand,  but  due  to  a  large  carry-over  from  1929  there  were  ample 
supplies  during  the  same  period  of  1930  pending  the  arrival  of  the  new  pack 
which  made  possible  an  increased  exportation  of  66,000  cases. 

The  principal  countries  to  which  canned  crab  was  exported  during  the  first 
half  of  1930,  with  a  comparison  of  the  quantity  exported  for  the  same  period  in 
1929,  are  as  follows: — 

1930         Inc.  or  Dec. 

Cases  Cases 


United  States   131,995  +62,744 

Great  Britain   39,889  -  456 

Australia   12,118  +  4,718 

France   6,142  +  3.092 

Canada   3,864  +  1,633 


WHEAT  CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  FRANCE 

Paris,  July  26,  1930. — The  area  sown  with  wheat  in  France  in  1913  was 
6,542,230  hectares  (1  hectare  equals  2-471  acres) ;  on  May  1,  1930,  it  was  only 
5,168,790  hectares,  of  which  5,015,040  was  winter  wheat  and  153,750  spring 
wheat.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  yield  will  be  about  25  per  cent  less 
than  last  year— i.e.,  239,899,167  bushels  instead  of  319,865,555. 

As  a  result  of  these  poor  prospects,  of  the  protective  measures  adopted  by 
the  French  Government  on  behalf  of  the  wheat  producers,  and  of  heavy  exports 
amounting  to  about  22,046,179  bushels,  the  price  of  wheat  has  risen  within 
the  last  two  months  from  110  francs  to  175  francs  per  100>  kilograms  (nearly  60 
per  cent),  and  is  still  showing  an  upward  tendency.  Bread  has  also  increased 
in  price  and  is  now  spld  in  Paris  at  2.25  francs  per  kilo. 


UNITED  STATES  MARKING  REGULATIONS 

The  United  States  Tariff  Act,  which  went  into  operation  on  June  18,  1930, 
contains  a  slightly  altered  section  relating  to  the  marking  of  imported  articles. 
As  this  marking  section  was  to  take  effect  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  new  tariff  law,  the  new  marking  regulations  will  be  in  force  as 
from  August  18,  1930.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  marking  regulations 
from  the  standpoint  of  firms  exporting  goods  to  the  United  States,  the  section  is 
quoted  herewith  in  full: — 

304  (a)  Manner  of  Marking. — Every  article  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  its 
immediate  container,  and  the  package  in  which  such  article  is  imported,  shall  be  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  or  labelled,  in  legible  English  words,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  such 
manner  as  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin  of  such  article,  in  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  'the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe.  Such  marking,  stamping,  branding, 
or  labelling  shall  be  as  nearly  indelible  and  permanent  a®  the  nature  of  the  article  will 
permit.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj''  may,  by  regulations  prescribed  hereunder,  except 
any  article  from  trie  requirement  of  marking,  stamping,  branding,  or  labelling  if  he  is 
satisfied  that  such  article  is  incapable  of  being  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labelled  or 
cannot  be  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labelled  without  injury,  or  except  at  an  expense 
economically  prohibitive  of  the  importation,  or  that  the  marking,  stamping,  branding  or 
labelling  of  the  immediate  container  of  such  article  will  reasonably  indicate  the  country 
of  origin  of  such  article. 
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(b)  Additional  Duties  jor  Failure  to  Mark. — If  at  the  time  of  importation,  any  article 
or  its  container  is  not  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labelled  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such  article,  unless 
exported  under  customs  supervision,  ;a  duty  of  10  per  centum  of  the  value  of  such  article, 
in  addition  to  any  other  duty  imposed  by  law,  or,  if  such  article  is  free  of  duty,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  10  |per  centum  of  tihe  value  thereof. 

(c)  Delivery  Withheld  Until  Marked. — No  imported  article  or  package  held  in  customs 
custody  shall  be  delivered  until  such  article  (and  its  container)  or  package  and  every 
other  article  (and  its  container)  or  package  of  the  importation,  whether  or  not  released 
from  customs  custody,  shall  have  been  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labelled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  section.  Nothing  in  this  subdivision  shall  be  con- 
strued to  relieve  from  the  requirements  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  relating  to  the 
marking  of  particular  articles  or  their  containers. 

id)  Penalties. — If  any  person  shall,  with  intent  to  conceal  the  information  given 
thereby  or  contained  therein,  deface,  destroy,  remove,  alter,  cover,  obscure,  or  obliterate 
any  mark,  stamp,  brand,  or  laibel  required  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 


REVISED   SPANISH  IMPORT  DUTIES   ON  AUTOMOBILES 


The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  a  Spanish  Royal  Decree 
Law  No.  1718  of  July  22  provides,  among  other  things,  for  increased  import 
duties  on  motor  cars  and  tires. 

A  list  of  the  revised  duties  under  the  "  Autonomous  Conventional  Tariff  " 
(applicable  to  Canada)  is  given  below,  together  with  the  former  "  Second 
Column  "  duties  for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  will  be  observed  that  separate 
scales  of  duty  are  now  provided  for  (a)  chassis  with  engine,  (b)  open  motor 
cars,  and  (c)  closed  cars,  which  were  formerly  classed  together,  and  also  that  a 
surtax  is  imposed  on  cars  of  extra-European  origin  imported  into  Spain  from 
European  countries.  According  to  the  preamble  to  the  measure,  this  has  been 
done  in  order  to  encourage  direct  shipment  to  Spain. 


Tariff  Number  and  Article 

729-30  Automobiles:  Chassis  with  engine  and  complete  motor  cars, 
weighing — 

(a)  Up  to  800  kg  

(b)  More  than  800  and  up  to  1,200  kg  

(c)  More  than  1,200  and  up  to  1.600  kg  

(d)  More  than  1.600  and  up  to  2,000  kg  

(e)  More  than  2,000  and  up  to  2,400  kg  

(f)  More  than  2,400  kg  

729-30  Automobiles:  Chassis  Avith  engine,  weighing — 

(a)  Up  to  800  kg  

(b)  More  than  800  and  up  to  1,200  kg  

(c)  More  than  1,200  and  up  to  1,600  kg  

(d)  More  than  1,600  and  up  to  2,000  kg  

(e)  More  than  2,000  and  up  to  2,400  kg  

(f )  More  than  2,400  kg  ;  

729-30  Motor  cars,  with  open  bodies,  weighing — 

bis  (a)  Up  to  800  kg  

(b)  More  than  800  and  up  to  1,200  kg  

(c)  More  than  1.200  and  up  to  1.600  kg  

(d)  More  than  1,600  and  up  to  2,000  kg  

(e)  More  than  2.000  and  up  to  2,400  kg  

(f)  More  than  2,400  kg  

729-30  Motor  cars,  with  closed  bodies,  weighing — 

ter  (a)  Up  to  800  kg  .'  

(b)  More  than  800  and  up  to  1,200  kg  

(c)  More  than  1,200  and  up  to  1,600  kg  

(d)  More  than  1,600  and  up  to  2.000  kg  

(e)  More  than  2,000  and  up  to  2,400  kg  

(f)  More  than  2,400  kg  

Rubber,  gutta-percha  and  the  like — 

1500  Inner  tubes,  used  or  not  

1501  Outer  covers,  used  or  not,  with  or  without  part  of  other 

materials  


Rate  of  Duty- 
Former  New 
Pesetas  (Gold)  per  Kg. 


0.75 
0.90 
1.05 
1.20 
1.75 
2.00  J 


See  above 


See  below 


1.50 
1.80 
2.10 
2.40 
3.00 
3.60 

1.65 
1.98 
2.31 
2.64 
3.30 
3.96 

1.80 
2.16 


5.50 
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Tariff  Treatment  of  Pneumatic  Tires  Imported  on  the  Wheel. — When  motor 
cars  of  any  kind  are  imported  with  pneumatic  tires  mounted  on  the  road  wheels, 
the  inner  tubes  and  outer  covers  will  be  classified  apart  from  the  car,  and  pay 
the  duties  of  Tariff  Nos.  1500  and  1501. 

Tariff  Treatment  of  Motor  Cars  and  Chassis  of  Extra-European  Origin 
Imported  from  Europe. — Motor  cars  and  chassis  classed  in  Tariff  Nos.  729-30 
and  729-30  bis  and  ter  are  to  be  included  in  the  Third  Tariff  with  a  duty  of  3 
gold  pesetas  per  kilogram;  the  effect  of  this  is  that  such  cars  and  chassis,  whether 
assembled  or  not,  of  extra-European  origin,  when  imported  into  Spain  from  a 
European  country,  either  by  land  or  sea,  will  pay  a  surtax  of  3  gold  pesetas  per 
kilogram  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  normal  tariff  set  out  above. 

Certificates  of  origin  for  motor  cars  must  be  issued  at  the  place  of  produc- 
tion, and  such  certificates  issued  in  European  countries  for  cars  assembled  or 
fitted  therein  with  parts  wholly  or  partly  of  extra-European  origin  will  be 
regarded  as  invalid. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

Imported  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  set  screws,  coach  screws,  and  boilermakers' 
and  engineers'  studs  of  iron  or  steel,  will,  as  from  October  28,  require  to  bear 
an  indication  of  origin  at  the  time  of  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

MARKING  OF  CANNED  FISH  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  23,  1930. — Canada  exports  two  kinds  of  canned  fish  to  Italy: 
lobsters  and  salmon.  A  summary  and  explanation  of  the  Italian  regulations 
on  marking  is  appended. 

CANNED  LOBSTERS 

All  the  can  tops  should  be  lithographed  or  embossed,  with  the  following 
information:  (1)  name  of  firm;  (2)  town;  (3)  country  of  origin;  (4)  product, 
which,  in  the  case  of  lobster,  is  "  Aragosta  ";   (5)  net  weight  in  grams. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  brand  of  canned  lobsters  to  be  registered 
in  Italy. 

CANNED  SALMON 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  canned  salmon,  the  following  are  the 
requirements: — 

(a)  The  brand  must  be  registered  in  Italy.  This  is  usually  done  through  a  lawyer, 
for  which  the  charge  is  approximately  $50.  Power  of  -attorney  must  be  granted  the  lawyer 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the  exporter.  Iif  this  power  of  attorney  can  be  obtained  direct  through 
the  Italian  consular  authorities,  the  expense  of  a  notary  is  saved.  A  great  point  to  remem- 
ber, however,  is  that  if  a  notary  is  engaged  his  signature  must  be  legalized  by  the  Italian 
consul,  otherwise  the  document  will  not  be  held  valid.  (This  office  can  make  arrangements 
for  Canadian  exporters  to  have  the  services  of  a  lawyer  already  well  acquainted  with  the 
procedure  in  this  matter.)  The  registration  should  be  accompanied  by  a  cliche  of  the  trade 
mark,  size  not  to  exceed  12  cm.  by  16  cm.  and  not  less  than  15  cm.  in  height,  or  24  mm. 
including  the  mount.    It  is  better  to  have  the  cliche  made  in  Italy. 

(b)  It  is  better  for  the  canned  salmon  to  be  analyzed  by  the  State  laboratories,  as 
salmon  is  imported  free  of  duty,  and,  to  conform  with  the  law,  it  must  be  established  that 
the  contents  of  the  cans  are  salmon. 

(c)  The  actual  markings  lithographed  on  the  tops  of  the  cans  of  canned  salmon  must 
be  as  follows:  (1)  name  of  firm;  (2)  town;  (3)  country  of  origin;  (4)  brand  of  salmon, 
e.g.  "  Salmone  Chum";  (5)  How  prepared — that  is,  in  the  case  of  salmon,  boiled  in  salt 
(this  should  be  in  Italian,  and  reads  "  Bollido  con  sale  ";  (6)  net  weight  in  grams,  expressed 
in  the  following  way:  "  Peso  netto  grans  453." 

An  important  point  is  that  no  shipments  should  be  made  until  after  the 
registration  of  the  salmon  has  been  completed,  and  the  analysis  made. 
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TRADE   OF  URUGUAY 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent year  was  $21,158,275  and  $37,490,620,  as  compared  with  $22,340,294  and 
$31,681,126  respectively  in  the  first  three  months  of  1929,  states  the  Monthly 
Revieiv  of  the  Bank  of  London  and  South  America,  Limited.  Of  the  imports 
total,  $19,980,923  corresponds  to  the  Montevideo  customs,  which  represents 
94-4  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  balance  (5-6  per  cent)  being  accounted  for  by 
entries  by  the  river  ports  and  on  the  frontier.  The  percentage  quoted  shows 
little  difference  from  those  corresponding  to  1929 — 94-9  per  cent  and  5-1  per 
cent.  The  export  movement,  however,  shows  a  greater  disparity,  $25,404,317, 
or  67-7  per  cent,  corresponding  to  the  capital  and  32-3  per  cent  to  the  interior. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  11 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  11,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  August  4,  1930,  are  aso  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

August  4 

August  11 

A      4-  • 

Q  _i,  ;n  •  _ 

.  1407 

$  .1422 

$  .1413 

54 

.  1390 

.1397 

.1397 

o\ 
L$ 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

Czechoslovakia  , 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

Denmark  

.2680 

.2678 

.2678 

4 

.0252 

.0251 

.0251 

«i 
bi 

.  0392 

.0392 

.0392 

It 

.2382 

.2387 

.2385 

4 

Great  Britain 

4.8666 

4.8641 

4.8657 

Q 

«5 

Greece  

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

Holland  

!4020 

.4022 

.4026 

3 

Hungary  

.1749 

.1747 

.1747 

54 

Italy  

.0526 

.0523 

.0523 

5| 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

5} 

Norway  

.2680 

.2677 

.2677 

41 

Portugal  

1 . 0805 

.0449 

.0449 

n 

.0060 

.0059 

.0059 

9 

.1111 

.1106 

6 

Sweden  

.2680 

.2686 

.2686 

3£ 

Switzerland  . .  . 

.1930 

.1940 

.1943 

*i 

United  States  .  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9985 

.9987 

2£ 

Argentine  . . 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3625 

.3680 

Brazil  

.1196 

.1133 

.1038 

Chile  

.1217 

.1208 

.1208 

6 

Colombia  . . 

.9733 

.9647 

.9642 

8 

Mexico  

.4985 

.4741 

.4732 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3794 

.3745 

9 

.1930 

.1872 

.1872 

1.0342 

.8287 

.8314 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9995 

.9993 

 Dollar 

.3150 

.3210 

.3650 

.3613 

.3614 

5 

.4985 

.4932 

.4934 

5.48 

.4020 

.4018 

.4024 

 Tael 

.3781 

.3820 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4505 

.4506 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5616 

.5617 

 $1 

 $}■ 

1.0000 

1.001— l.Olf  1 

.003— l.Olf 

 $J 

4.8666 

4.8648 

4.8664 

Other  British  West  Indies..  .  .$ 

1.013 

1.00:%2— 1.01S  1 .005 — 1 .011 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

 Franc 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chambeb 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association.  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

922.  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A  firm  in  Barbados  with  extensive  connections  wish  to 
receive  c.ii.  quotations  on  fruits,  vegetables,  and  foodstuffs  generally,  as  consumed  in  the 
British  West  Indies. 

923.  Canned  Fruit's. — A  firm  of  provision  agents  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  are  desirous 
of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits. 

924.  Canned  Meats. — A  firm  of  provision  agents  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  are  desirous 
of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  meats. 

925.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  of  provision  agents  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  are  desirous 
of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fish,  particularly  canned  salmon. 

926.  Codfish. — A  firm  in  Barbados  wish  to  receive  c.i.f.  quotations  on  dried  and  salted 
codfish. 

927.  Feedstuffs. — A  firm  in  Barbados  wish  to  receive  c.i.f.  quotations  on  all  kinds  of 
feedstuffs.    The  firm  in  question  has  extensive  connections  throughout  that  territory. 

Miscellaneous 

928.  Fish  Meal. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  with  experience  in  the  fish  meal  trade, 
are  desirous  of  acting  as  agents  of  Canadian  exporters  of  pilchard  and  other  kinds  of  fish 
meal. 

929.  Fish  Oil. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  desirous  of  acting  as  agents  of  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  all  kinds  of  fish  oil. 

930.  Rubbers  (Galoshes). — A  Milan  firm  wish  to  purchase  galoshes  from  Canada. 

931.  Rubber  Galoshes  and  Rubber  Shoes. — Importers  in  Belgrade  would  like  to  get 
into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubbers  and  rubber  shoes.  Quotations  c.i.f. 
Jugoslavian  frontier. 

932.  Rubber  Galoshes  and  Rubber  Shoes. — Importers  in  Zagreb  would  like  to  get  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubbers  and  rubber  shoes.  Quotations  ci.f.  Jugo- 
slavian frontier. 

933.  Cooperage  Stock. — Specifications  for  cooperage  stock  received  from  a  firm  in  Bar- 
bados will  be  found  in  this  issue.  This  inquiry  is  commended  to  the  special  attention  of 
Canadian  shippers. 

934.  Barrel  Staves. — A  firm  in  Hongkong  are  in  the  market  for  barrel  staves  (Douglas 
fir  or  hemlock).  Specifications  are  as  follows:  (1)  28^  inches  by  |-  inch  by  3-68  inches 
average  width;  (2)  29^  inches  by  f  inches  by  3-68  inches  average  width;  (3)  25^  inches  by 
f  inch  by  3-68  inches  average  width;  (4)  26^  inches  by  f  inch  by  3-68  inches  average  width. 
Thirty-six  staves  to  make  >a  bundle.  Total  width  of  the  thirty-six  not  to  be  less  than 
11  feet.  Two  bundles  to  be  included  free  of  charge  for  every  10,000  pieces  ordered.  Present 
prices  quoted  f.o.b.  Seattle  per  1,000  pieces  are:  (1)  G$32;  (2)  GI32.70;  (3)  G$29;  (4) 
GS30.70.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Hongkong  and  f.o.b.  Vancouver  on  the  basis  of  1,000  pieces  of 
the  various  sizes.    Samples  should  be  forwarded.    Terms  subject  to  2  per  cent  for  cash. 

935.  Heavy  Chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  of  chemical  importers  invite  offers  with 
full  particulars  on  various  heavy  chemicals  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  on  file  at  department. 

936.  Minerals. — An  agent  in  Berlin,  Germany,  is  desirous  of  representing  for  Germany, 
as  well  as  for  Poland  and  Austria,  Canadian  exporters  of  minerals  and  ores  such  as  asbestos, 
graphite,  and  raw  products  for  the  chemical  industry. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Aug.  22;  Metagama,  Aug.  28;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  29;  Beaver- 
dale,  Sept.  5;  Montrose,  Sept.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  Aug.  26;  Brant 
County,  Sept.  6 — 'both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Oranian,  Aug.  30;   Nessian,  Sept.  27 — both  Dominion  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  31  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Oranian,  Aug  30;  Nessian,  Sept.  27 — both  Dominion  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  Aug.  29;  Minnedosa,  Sept.  12— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Athenia, 
Aug.  22  and  Sept.  25;   Letitia,  Sept.  5 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  10;  Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  27; 
Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Aug.  29  and  Sept.  26;  Andania, 
Sept.  12— both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic,  Aug.  23;  Doric,  Sept.  6;  Albertiic,  Sept.  13 — all 
White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Aug.  22;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  29;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  5;  Beaver- 
brae,  Sept.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Aug.  22  and  Sept.  19;  Alaunia,  Aug.  29  and 
Sept.  26;  Ausonia,  Sept.  5;  Aurania,  Sept.  12 — all  Cunard  Line;  Megamtic,  Sept.  4;  Cal- 
garic,  Sept.  18 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  21;  Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  28;  Man- 
chester Division,  Sept.  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  Sept.  18 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Aug.  29. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Aug.  21;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  30;  Montcalm, 
Sept.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Megantic,  Sept.  4;  Calgaric,  Sept.  18— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montclare,  Aug.  21  and  Sept.  18;  Montcalm,  Sept.  5 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Koeln,  Sept.  6;  Trier,  Sept.  27 — both  North  German  Lloyd;  Sesotris,  County 
Hamburg-American  Line,  Aug.  29. 

To  Bremen. — Koeln,  Sept.  6j  Trier,  Sept.  27 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Aug.  26;  Brant  County,  Sept.  6 — both  County  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwall-is,  Aug.  23;  Cham-plain,  Sept.  6; 
Colborne,  Sept.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cavelier  (freight  to  Kingston  only),  Aug. 
22;  Lady  Somers,  Aug.  29;  Oatbcart  (freight  to  Kingston  only),  Sept.  5 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Italia,  Aug.  22;  Spica,  Sept.  5;  Tyrifjord,  Sept.  19 — all  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Aug.  30;  Canadian  Victor,  Sept.  30 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  Aug.  25;  Canadian 
Constructor,  Sept.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  East  African  Ports. — David  Livingstone,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  South  African  Ports.— Calumet,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Aug.  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports.— Canadian  Pathfinder,  Aug.  20;  Canadian  Skirmisher,  Sept. 
19 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Aug. 
29;  Sambro  (also  calls  at  Sydney  and  North  Sydney),  Aug.  18;  Emsworth  Manor,  Aug.  27 
both  Farquhar  Line. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  Aug.  20;  North  Voyageur,  Aug.  25 — both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Aug.  19;  Empress  of  France,  Aug.  26;  Empress 
of  Australia,  Sept.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Missouri,  Aug.  27;   Mary-land,  Sept.  6 — both  Leyland  Line. 
To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Sept.  2. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  St.  George,  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  2, 
16  and  30:  Nerissa,  Aug.  26  and  Sept.  9  and  23 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  New- 
foundland, Sept.  2;   Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  20 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Italia,  Aug.  28;  Spica,  Sept.  11;  Tyrifjord,  Sept.  25 — all  Ocean 
Dominion. 
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To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Aug.  25  ;  Cathcart,  Sept.  8 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Cornwallis,  Aug.  28;  Champ  Iain,  Sept.  11;  Colborne, 
Sept.  25 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Aug.  22;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  5; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  19 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and 
other  Jamaica  outports),  Aug.  21  and  Sept.  IS;  Caledonia,  Sept.  4 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  Sept. 
11— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa  (Kilindini),  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Cardiff,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Aug.  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Russia,  Aug.  21;  Empress 
of  Japan,  Sept.  4;  Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Sept.  18;  Empress  of  Canada 
(also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Oct.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call  at  Manila);  Korea  Maru, 
Sept.  1;  Hiye  Maru,  Sept.  11 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel,  Aug.  26. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arabia  Maru  ('also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Aug.  19; 
Arizona  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Sept.  9;  Hawaii  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji), 
Sept.  15;  London  Maru  (also  calls  at  Shanghai),  Sept.  25;  Manila  Maru  (also  calls  at 
Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Sept.  29 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Michima  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  Sept.  26. 

To  Taku  Bar  and  Chinwangtao. — Titanian,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasdan 
Line,  Sept.  10  (also  calls  at  Papeete  and  Adelaide). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Aug.  17;  Golden 
West,  Sept.  17 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Aug.  20;  Aorangi,  Sept.  17 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Bullaren,  August;  a  steamer, 
September — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd.;  Elmworth,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co., 
Aug.  21  (does  not  call  at  Brisbane  or  Newcastle). 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  22;  Balboa,  Sept.  26 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Manchester — Pacific  Exporter,  Aug.  23;  Pacific  Pioneer,  Sept.  6 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd.;  Jefferson  Myers,  Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Aug.  19;  Vernon  City,  Reardon 
Smith  Line,  Aug.  26. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  Aug.  30;  Drechtdyk, 
Sept.  12;  Dinteldyk,  Sept.  26— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Sept.  2 ;  a  steamer,  Sept.  15 ; 
Wyoming,  Sept.  26 — all  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Tacoma,  Sept.  4;  San  Francisco,  Sept.  25 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Kinderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Sept.  10  (also  calls  at 
Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltjre,  Aug. 
23;  Rialto,  Sept.  20 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hindanger, 
Aug.  23;  Heranger,  September — both  Westfal-Larsen. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Gorda,  Aug.  20;  Point  San  Pablo,  Sept.  2;  Point  Fermin, 
Sept.  17;  Point  Montara,  Oct.  2— nail  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 


Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter. 
ritory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 

Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 
Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,   17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian.. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes — P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).   Cables,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting   Trade   Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  ct 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory   includes   the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33. 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office,  Calle 
Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Sonth  Africa 
C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office.  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner. Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrueotn 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France. 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 
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CONDENSED  PRELIMINARY  TRADE   REPORT,  192930 

A  very  handy  and  interesting  brochure  of  Canada's  foreign  trade  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  External  Trade  Branch  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
in  the  form  of  its  "  Condensed  Preliminary  Report "  for  the  fiscal  year  1930. 
This  report  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1925,  and  since  then  has  been 
expanded  each  yean  to  meet  changing  trade  conditions.  The  present  volume 
sets  forth  particulars  as  to  the  commercial  exchange  between  Canada  and 
eighty-three  countries,  and  is  probably  the  most  compact  report  on  trade  issued 
by  any  Government. 

It  is  in  two  sections:  the  first  examines  the  foreign  trade  of  Canada  from 
several  angles,  and  the  outstanding  features  of  the  year's  trade  are  explained 
in  both  text  and  tabular  form.  This  section  also  contains  an  historical  sum- 
mary of  Canada's  trade  by  decades,  from  1890  to  1930,  distinguishing  imports 
and  exports  for  principal  countries  and  commodities;  as  well  as  a  subsection 
relative  to  Canada's  position  in  world  trade,  The  second  section  consists  of 
a  series  of  statistical  tables,  partly  summary  and  historical,  but  chiefly  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  main  items  of  the  trade  of  Canada  with  the  more  important 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  report  points  out  that  Canada,  in  international  trade,  during  the 
calendar  year  1929,  even  with  a  very  considerable  decline  in  export  trade  as 
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also  a  slight  decrease  in  import  trade,  has  maintained  her  high  position  among 
the  leading  trading  countries  of  the  world.  In  1929,  as  in  1928,  the  Dominion 
stood  in  fifth  position  in  imports,  exports,  and  aggregate  trade.  In  export 
trade  Canada  leads  the  world  in  the  export  of  printing  paper,  nickel,  and 
asbestos;  occupies  second  place  in  exports  of  automobiles,  wheat,  and  wheat 
flour;  and  fourth  place  in  exports  of  wood-pulp,  as  well  as  a  very  high  place 
in  the  world's  exports  of  many  staple  products  such  as  lumber  and  timber,  fish, 
copper,  barley,  cheese,  raw  furs,  whisky,  meats,  rubber  tires,  farm  implements, 
pulpwood,  cattle,  raw  gold,  silver,  lead,  rye,  oats,  rubber  footwear,  leather  and 
hides. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  Canada's  total  foreign  trade  during  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1930,  amounted  to  $2,393,212,000,  compared  with  a 
similar  trade  in  1929  valued  at  $2,654,575,000,  and  in  1928  at  $2,359,555,000; 
showing  a  decrease  compared  with  the  year  1929  of  $261,363,000,  or  9-8  per 
cent,  but  compared  with  the  year  1928  an  increase  of  $33,657,000,  or  1-4  per 
cent.  Imports  as  well  as  exports  show  a  decrease  compared  with  the  year  1929, 
the  decrease  in  imports  amounting  to  $17,406,000,  or  1-4  per  cent,  and  in  exports 
to  $243,958,000,  or  17-6  per  cent.  During  1930  imports  amounted  to  $1,248,- 
274,000,  compared  with  an  import  trade  in  1929  valued  at  $1,265,679,000,  and 
in  1928  at  $1,108,956,000;  the  decrease  in  imports  in  1930  compared  with  1929 
amounting  to  $17,406,000,  or  1-4  per  cent,  but  compared  with  1928  an  increase 
of  $139,317,000,  or  12-5  per  cent;  while  the  exports  (domestic  and  foreign 
combined)  during  the  year  1930  were  valued  at  $1,144,938,000,  compared  with 
a  similar  trade  in  1929  valued  at  $1,388,896,000  and  in  1928  at  $1,250,598,000; 
the  decrease  in  1930  compared  with  1929  amounting  to  $243,958,000,  or  17-6 
per  cent,  and  compared  with  1928  to  $105,660,000,  or  8-4  per  cent.  Canada's 
domestic  exports  in  1930  amounted  to  $1,120,258,000;  in  1929  to  $1,363,709,000; 
and  in  1928  to  $1,228,349,000  ;  the  decrease  in  1930  compared  with  1929  amount- 
ing to  $243,451,000,  or  17-8  per  cent,  and  compared  with  1928  to  $108,091,000, 
or  8-8  per  cent. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 


MARKET  FOR  RAILWAY  SLEEPERS  IN  PERU,  BOLIVIA,  AND 

ECUADOR 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  July  29,  1930. — The  broad-gauge  railways  of  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia  are  as  follows: — 


Ecuador — Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  . 
Peru — Peruvian  Corporation  Railways.  . 

State-owned  railways  

Bolivia — Arica-La  Paz  Railway  

Antofogasta  and  Bolivia  Railway 


Ownership 
State 
British 
State 
State 
British 


Mileage 
200 
1,200 
880 
275 
525 


Gauge 

3  ft.  by  6  in. 

4  ft.  by  8£  in. 
Mostly  3  ft. 
Metre 
Metre 


In  addition  to  the  above  railways,  there  are  about  625  miles  of  light  and 
narrow-gauge  railways  in  Peru,  perhaps  200  miles  in  Ecuador,  and  100  miles 
in  Bolivia.  In  neither  Peru,  Ecuador,  nor  Bolivia  is  there  any  new  construction 
of  importance  proceeding  at  present.  Consequently  the  sleeper  requirements 
of  these  countries  are  represented  by  maintenance  supplies. 

The  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  requires  30,000  to  40,000  sleepers  annu- 
ally, in  sizes  6  feet  6  inches  by  6  inches  and  8  feet  6  inches  by  6  inches.  At 
present  none  of  these  sleepers  are  being  imported,  but  are  cut  locally,  usually 
along  the  right  of  way.  The  sleepers  are  cut  from  various  indigenous  hard- 
woods.  Fishplates  and  dog  spikes  are  used.    The  sleepers  supplied  lack  some- 
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thing  in  uniformity,  but  as  labour  is  cheap  and  timber  plentiful,  it  is  unlikely 
that  orders  will  be  placed  for  foreign  sleepers.  Because  of  the  diversity  of 
timber  employed,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  average  cost  of  the  sleepers  sup- 
plied, but  it  is  probable  that  a  hardwood  sleeper  is  obtainable  in  Ecuador  at 
approximately  the  landed  cost  of  Douglas  fir  sleepers — in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $1  per  sleeper.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  average 
life  of  the  sleepers  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway.  Wearing  conditions 
differ  greatly  in  various  parts  of  the  line.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  is  damp. 
The  roadbed  is  well  ballasted  with  sand  and  rock  throughout. 

PERU 

In  Peru  the  Peruvian  Corporation  railways  require  approximately  200,000 
sleepers  annually,  all  of  which  are  imported.  To  date,  California  redwood  has 
been  the  accepted  timber  on  all  the  railways  of  this  system.  With  the  exception 
of  the  small  Guaqui  Railway,  and  the  even  smaller  Chimbote  Railway,  which 
use  6-feet  by  8-inch  by  6-inch  sleepers,  the  other  Peruvian  Corporation  rail- 
ways specify  8  feet  by  8  inches  by  6  inches.  Of  the  annual  maintenance 
requirements,  approximately  half  are  for  the  Southern  Railways  of  Peru,  another 
quarter  for  the  Central  Railways,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the 
shorter  lines. 

The  Peruvian  Corporation  engineers  have  experimented  with  numerous 
timbers,  and  they  believe  California  redwood  to  be  best  suited  to  Peruvian 
conditions.  The  average  life  of  this  timber  upon  the  Southern  Railways,  with 
dog  spikes  but  without  fishplates,  is  estimated  as  nineteen  years.  At  present 
the  Peruvian  Corporation  railways  are  changing  over  ,  from  dog  spikes  without 
fishplates  to  screw  spikes  with  a  6-inch  by  8-inch  by  f-inch  fishplate.  With 
this  latter  improvement  it  is  believed  that  California  redwood  sleepers  can  be 
used  for  at  least  twenty-five  years.  On  the  Southern  Railways,  Douglas  fir 
sleepers  on  bridges  have  been  known  to  last  twenty  years,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  maintenance  engineers  their  life  in  soil  is  much  less.  The  ballast  used 
on  this  line  is  principally  gravel,  and  the  rainfall  varies  from  less  than  1  inch 
per  year,  on  the  Mollendo-Arequipa  section,  to  31  inches  on  the  Cuzco  section. 
The  rails  in  use  are  80  pounds  per  yard. 

On  the  Southern  Railways  of  Peru  5,000  yellow  cedar  sleepers  have  been 
put  down  as  an  experiment.  It  is  too  early  to  pass  on  their  utility.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  maintenance  engineer  they  are  not  as  serviceable  as  redwood. 

On  the  Central  Railways  of  Peru  the  variation  in  climate  is  as  marked  as 
on  the  Southern  Railways,  and  the  maintenance  engineers  have  had  much  the 
same  experience  with  sleeper  timbers.  A  trial  batch  of  5,000  Canadian  Douglas 
fir  sleepers  has  been  put  down  for  testing  purposes.  On  the  arrival  of  these 
sleepers  the  loose  texture  of  the  timber,  in  comparison  with  redwood,  was 
remarked,  but  this  defect  is  probably  more  in  appearance  than  in  performance. 
As  the  Douglas  fir  sleeper  is  roughly  35  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  redwood 
sleeper,  it  is  possible  that  further  business  will  be  forthcoming  when  a  reason- 
able trial  period  has  proven  the  value  of  the  Canadian  timber. 

On  the  shorter  Peruvian  Corporation  lines  the  conditions  are  too  diverse 
to  determine  the  relative  value  of  different  timbers.  It  is  probable  that  these 
lines  will  continue  to  use  redwood  sleepers. 

The  State-owned  railways  of  Peru  are  by  no  means  as  important  a  market 
for  sleepers  as  the  Peruvian  Corporation  lines.  The  Government  railways  are 
small  and  scattered,  and  in  many  cases  are  in  a  state  of  lamentable  upkeep. 
The  maintenance  requirements  of  the  Government  railways  are  not  more  than 
75,000  sleepers  annually;  and  of  this  number  not  more  than  half  are  imported. 
Occasional  parcels  of  Douglas  fir  sleepers  are  purchased  on  Government  account, 
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usually  in  lots  of  10,000  to  20,000  at  a  time,  the  customary  sleeper  in  demand 
being  the  6-foot  by  8-inch  by  6-inch.  The  tendency,  however,  is  to  employ 
local  timbers  whenever  feasible,  and  the  imports  of  sleepers  on  Government 
account  are  really  not  very  important. 

Of  Peruvian  light  railways,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  mileage  is  of  the 
decauville  type,  with  steel  sleepers  attached  to  the  rails.  Most  of  the  lines 
which  do  use  wooden  sleepers  rely  upon  indigenous  timbers,  and  probably  the 
only  importer  of  sleepers  for  light  railways  at  present  is  a  Canadian  oil  com- 
pany in  Northern  Peru.  This  company  brings  in  lots  of  from  10,000  to  20,000 
6-inch  by  6-inch  sleepers  two  or  three  times  each  year,  in  lengths  of  4  feet  6 
inches,  and  5  feet  6  inches,  and  6  feet.  Some  of  these  sleepers  are  Douglas  fir, 
purchased  in  San  Francisco  at  a  price  of  80  cents  c.i.f.  Talara,  but  of  late 
Chilian  "  roble,"  a  hardwood  of  the  oak  type,  has  been  bought  instead,  at 
roughly  the  same  price.  These  latter  sleepers  are  regarded  as  good  value  for 
light  railway  purposes. 

BOLIVIA 

The  Arica-La  Paz  Railway  is  owned  by  the  Chilian  Government,  and  is 
being  reconstructed  with  a  view  to  permitting  Tacna  to  compete  with  Mollendo 
as  a  port  of  delivery  for  Bolivia.  At  present  this  railway  requires  from  between 
40,000  and  50,000  sleepers  annually,  in  the  customary  8-foot  by  6-inch  by 
6-inch  size.  To  date  this  railway  has  used  nothing  but  Chilian  "  roble,"  and 
as  the  line  is  Government-owned,  it  is  improbable  that  foreign  sleepers  will  be 
imported.  The  present  price  of  "  roble  "  sleepers  c.i.f.  Arica  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $1  each,  and  the  management  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway  states 
the  effective  life  of  this  timber  to  be  about  twenty  years.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  opinions  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway  management  are  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  who  do  not  regard  "  roble  "  as  a  satis- 
factory timber  for  sleeper  use,  particularly  when  dog  spikes  are  used.  They 
put  the  life  of  this  sleeper  at  not  more  than  ten  years,  and  they  state  that  on 
curves,  or  under  heavy  traffic  conditions,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  high.  A 
certain  quantity  of  Chilian  cypress  has  been  employed  in  the  past  on  the  Arica- 
La  Paz  Railway.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  timber  for 
sleeper  use.   A  life  of  from  forty  to  fifty  years  is  claimed. 

The  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway  uses  steel  sleepers  exclusively.  After 
exhaustive  trials,  the  management  states  that  they  have  found  these  sleepers 
to  be  eminently  satisfactory.  They  deny  the  contention  of  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
poration engineers  that  alkali  will  result  in  corrosion  and  destruction  of  such 
sleepers.  Barring  derailment,  or  other  extraordinary  treatment,  no  replace- 
ments have  been  found  necessary,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  line  steel  sleepers 
have  been  down  for  twenty  years. 

There  are  three  different  steel-sleeper  specifications,  varying  according  to 
the  weight  of  the  rails,  but  all  sleepers  must  weigh  95  pounds,  with  twin  bolt 
holes,  &j%  inches  apart,  for  fastening  the  cradles  and  rails.  Steel  of  60,  65,  and 
75  pounds  per  yard  is  used  over  this  system.  All  these  sleepers  to  date  have 
been  purchased  in  Germany,  the  latest  price  being  $1.40  each  c.i.f.  Antofagasta. 
It  is  expected  that  supplies  will  be  available  in  England  shortly. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS  FOR  SLEEPER  BUSINESS 

In  Ecuador  it  is  not  likely  that  any  demand  for  imported  sleepers  will 
develop  in  the  near  future.  Due  to  the  low  cost  of  labour,  and  plenteous  forests, 
hardwood  sleepers  are  easily  obtainable.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  main- 
tenance requirements  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  are  not  large,  and 
they  can  easily  be  supplied  from  timber  areas  contiguous  to  the  right  of  way. 
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With  reference  to  new  construction,  the  Quito-Ibarra  line  must  be  rebuilt 
before  long,  and  on  the  Andean  uplands  timber  is  scarce.  On  the  other  hand, 
between  Ibarra  and  Esmeraldas  the  country  is  clothed  in  magnificent  stands  of 
hardwood,  and  undoubtedly  the  sleepers  for  any  future  construction  will  be 
obtained  there. 

In  Peru  no  new  construction  is  imminent,  although  a  concession  has  been 
granted  to  American  interests  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Northern 
Peru  and  the  Amazon  valley.  If  this  project  is  pursued,  undoubtedly  a  large 
demand  for  imported  sleepers  will  be  created,  as  until  the  Andes  has  been 
traversed  no  timber  of  importance  can  be  secured. 

With  reference  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation  requirements,  this  large  and 
influential  British  company  would  undoubtedly  place  orders  in  Canada  if  Cana- 
dian offers  were  competitive  to  those  of  their  present  source  of  supply.  But 
the  Peruvian  Corporation  engineers  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  value  of  Cali- 
fornia redwood,  and  the  price  advantage  of  Douglas  fir  does  not  impress  them. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  trial  consignment  of  Douglas  fir  will  prove  satisfactory, 
but  some  time  must  elapse  before  its  value  can  be  assessed. 

In  so  far  as  the  State-owned  railways  of  Peru  are  concerned,  a  progressive 
policy  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  demand  for  supplies  of  imported  sleepers. 
The  general  impression  is,  however,  that  bit  by  bit  the  Peruvian  Corporation 
will  assume  the  management  and  eventually  the  control  of  the  State-owned 
railways,  as  owing  to  their  superior  organization,  and  the  possession  of  the  trunk 
lines,  they  are  in  the  best  position  to  operate  them.  As  long  as  this  possibility 
exists  it  is  doubtful  if  widespread  improvements  will  be  undertaken  upon  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Talara  oilfields,  there  are  none  of  the  light  rail- 
ways of  Peru  which  offer  any  appreciable  market  for  imported  sleepers. 

In  so  far  as  Bolivia  is  concerned,  no  market  exists,  as  the  Antofagasta  and 
Bolivia  Railway  have  definitely  committed  themselves  to  steel  sleepers,  and 
the  Arica-La  Paz  line  is  equally  committed  to  the  use  of  national  Chilian  woods. 

THE  JUGOSLAVIAN  MARKET  IN  GENERAL  TERMS* 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  expressed  in  paper  dinars,  worth  approximately 

If  cents  Canadian] 

Milan,  July  12,  1930. — Reliable  figures  for  Canadian  importations  into  Jugo- 
slavia are,  for  various  reasons,  difficult  to  obtain.  For  example,  a  number  of 
Canadian  manufactured  products  and  some  foodstuffs,  such  as  canned  salmon 
and  canned  lobster,  are  imported  into  Jugoslavia  through  the  free  port  of 
Hamburg.  Lack  of  direct  communication  undoubtedly  hinders  the  growth  of 
the  commercial  relations  between  Canada  and  Jugoslavia.  Sales  are  restricted  to 
a  few  commodities,  but  a  resume  of  the  market  in  general  terms  may  perhaps 
offer  suggestions  to  Canadian  exporters  and  give  rise  to  new  business. 

CEMENT 

Jugoslavia  has  a  strong  domestic  production  and  a  large  export  trade  in 
cement.  There  are  some  fourteen  factories,  with  a  possible  production  of  over 
1,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  largest  factory  is  at  Split;  the  second  largest 
in  Dalmatia.    Twenty  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production  is  said  to  suffice  for 


*  Former  reports  in  this  series  were  published  as  follows:  Agricultural  Machinery,  No.  1380; 
Automobiles,  No.  1382;  Provisions,  No.  1384;  and  Rubber  Goods,  No.  1385. 
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the  national  requirements.  The  deposits  contain  from  72  to  78  per  cent  of  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  extend  70  miles,  and  have  a 
depth  in  places  of  over  100  yards.  Exports  of  Portland  cement  in  1929  totalled 
459,725,214  kilograms,  the  following  being  the  principal  countries  of  destina- 
tion:— 

Kg.  Kg. 

Egypt   109,572,715       Straits  Settlements   20,158,356 

Greece   56,108,540        Turkey   18,808,925 

British  India   29,987,420        Chile   17,613,000 

Canary  Islands   26,409,500       Svria   16,840,660 

Tripolitania   25,765,000        Italy   14,022,240 

Albania   24,016,734        Morocco   12,155,000 


CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

The  bulk  of  the  ammonia  and  preparations  of  ammonia  used  in  Jugoslavia 
are  imported  from  Austria — 109,060  kilograms  out  of  a  total  of  156,910  kilo- 
grams in  1929.  Austria  and  Germany  supplied  practically  the  whole  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  amounted  to  388,991  kilograms.  Metallic  arsenic 
is  chiefly  imported  from  Germany,  as  are  permanganate  of  potassium  and  bichro- 
mate of  potassium;  in  the  latter  product  the  United  States  does  some  business. 

Generally  speaking,  imports  of  chemicals  are  divided  between  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Rapid  and  cheap  transportation,  and  the  nearness 
of  these  countries  to  Jugoslavia,  make  competition  very  difficult  except  in  those 
specialized  chemicals  which  are  outside  the  production  of  these  countries,  as  for 
example  natural  nitrate  of  sodium,  which  comes  from  Chile.  There  is  a  certain 
demand  for  high  explosives.  A  leading  English  firm  in  Jugoslavia  are  anxious 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  who  are  free  to  ship  outside  the  English  and 
European  explosive  combines. 

The  domestic  production  of  chemicals  covers  a  wide  range  of  products, 
and  is  largely  in  foreign  hands.  A  Bosnian  factory  produces  ammonium  carbon- 
ate, sodium  carbonate,  and  caustic  soda.  Another  firm  in  Bosnia  produces 
calcium  carbide,  and  does  an  export  business  in  that  product  as  well  as  in 
cyanimide,  ferrosilicium,  manganese  of  iron,  and  chloride  of  lime,  and  to  a  small 
extent  in  dichloretyline,  trichloretyline,  and  tetrachloretyline.  A  German  com- 
pany in  Slovenia  produce  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallized  soda, 
glauber  salts,  and  superphosphates.  Aluminium  oxides  and  aluminium  hydrates 
as  well  as  aluminium  are  produced  in  Liubliana.  One  of  the  largest  wood  distil- 
lation companies  in  Europe  is  at  Teslitch,  in  Bosnia,  and  in  addition  they  pro- 
duce formaldehyde  and  acetone.  Several  other  companies  producing  sulphuric 
acid  and  wood  distillation  products  also  make  cyanimide  and  calcium  carbide. 
The  big  Dalmatian  hydro-electric  works,  now  in  French  hands,  are  large  pro- 
ducers of  calcium  carbide.  Zincarna,  Limited,  which  produces  zinc,  zinc  plates 
and  copper  sulphate  was  one  of  the  Austrian  Government  properties,  but  was 
handed  over  to  the  Jugoslavian  Government  after  the  late  war,  and  was  turned 
later  into  a  private  company. 

The  principal  chemical  products  exported  are  sodium  ammoniate,  caustic 
soda,  and  calcium  carbide,  the  figures  for  1924  being  respectively  19,385,965, 
2,500,873,  and  18,010  kilograms. 

The  factories  of  the  Dalmatian  hydro-electric  undertaking  are  at  Sibenik, 
where  the  falls  of  the  river  Krka  are  utilized,  and  at  Dugirat,  where  motive 
power  is  obtained  from  the  falls  of  the  river  Tsettina.  Paints  and  aniline  dyes 
are  produced  in  the  country,  as  well  as  gelatine  and  glue.  Salt  is  a  Government 
monopoly,  the  country's  sources  of  supply  being  the  brine  springs  at  Kreka, 
Bosnia,  and  sea  water  evaporation.  Domestic  production,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  local  needs,  and  there  are  imports. 
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There  are  considerable  imports  of  soap.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  for 
toilet  soap  are  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  followed  by 
Hungary;  other  kinds  are  supplied  chiefly  by  Austria  and  France.  Imports  of 
toilet  soap  in  1929  totalled  39,792  kilograms,  and  of  common  washing  soap 
141,422  kg.  Small  importations  from  the  United  States  are  included  in  the 
returns.    Domestic  manufactures  have  increased,  thus  diminishing  importations. 

CHINA  AND  GLASS 

There  is  a  production  of  china  for  local  needs.  Large  importations  come 
from  Austria  and  Germany;  in  majolica,  Czechslovakia  competes  with  Austria. 
The  two  chief  factories  in  Jugoslavia  are  lTndustrie  Ceramique  and  the  Novi-Sad 
porcelain  and  majolica  factory.  The  United  glass  works  of  Slovenia  have  four 
factories,  and  there  are  also  the  Daruvar  glass  works  in  Croatia,  and  the  Parat 
Chin  in  Serbia.  The  three  principal  countries  supplying  Jugoslavia  with  glass 
are  Germany,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  in  the  order  named. 

CLOTHING 

Women's  Garments. — In  addition  to  domestic  production,  the  famous  Bem- 
berg  artificial  silk  firm  do  a  large  trade  in  underwear  and  stockings.  The 
American  firm  of  Kayser,  who  advertise  largely,  also  do  some  business  in  ladies' 
stockings.  Women's  artificial  silk  stockings  from  Germany  range  retail  from  26 
to  105  dinars;  the  best  Bemberg  can  be  bought  for  100  dinars.  Women's  artificial 
silk  knickers  are  around  55  dinars  for  the  best  quality,  and  brassieres  are  sold 
retail  at  30  dinars.  Women's  shoes  are  either  Austrian  or  of  domestic  manu- 
facture or — in  the  case  of  the  highest  quality — French.  Ballet  shoes  for  women 
in  brown  range  from  395  dinars  retail,  and  Viennese  Peko  shoes  at  from  195 
dinars  up.  Domestic  manufactures  suffice  for  the  peasant  class — 80  per  cent 
of  the  population;  among  the  other  sections  of  the  population  there  is  a  large 
trade  in  bespoke  goods.  The  various  national  dresses  for  the  peasant  class  are 
still  in  vogue;  the  wearing  of  ordinary  European  clothes  is  limited  chiefly  to 
the  towns. 

Men's  Wear. — Men's  socks  of  the  cheapest  quality  cost  from  8  to  24  dinars, 
and  artificial  silk  socks  from  35  to  90  dinars,  but  few  are  sold  at  the  latter  price. 
Ties  of  the  cheaper  quality  from  Austria  and  Germany  range  from  14  to  20 
dinars.  Men's  cloth  caps  retail  from  35  to  75  dinars,  and  felt  hats  of  the 
cheaper  grades  from  65  to  250  dinars.  Well-known  makes  of  hats,  such  as  the 
Habig  from  Vienna  and  the  Borsalino,  are  also  on  sale  for  the  better-class  trade. 
Large  quantities  of  goods  are  imported  from  Vienna,  such  as  the  Zako  collar. 
Poor-quality  shirts  are  80  dinars;  good  quality,  double  that  price.  A  brand 
called  the  "  For  Ever  "  men's  shoes  costs  320  dinars  retail.  During  the  old 
Austro-Hungarian  regime,  there  was  a  large  business  in  straw  hats  produced  in 
Slovenia,  but  this  trade  has  been  badly  hit  by  the  change  in  the  political 
boundaries.  There  are  some  ten  factories  in  the  country.  Mackintoshes  are 
made  in  Zagreb,  but  the  best  (for  men's  wear)  are  imported  from  England. 

ELECTRICAL  GOODS 

There  are  three  factories  in  Jugoslavia  turning  out  electric  lines — one  at 
Novi-Sad,  another  at  Zagreb,  and  the  third  at  Koprivnitza.  These  firms  pro- 
duce, amongst  other  goods,  electric  tubes,  conduits,  Bergmann  tubes,  porcelain 
insulators,  and  various  other  materials  for  installations.  Domestic  production  is 
insufficient  for  the  national  needs.  The  electrical  business  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  Unless  Canadian  firms  were  prepared  to  send 
experts  to  that  country  to  introduce  their  lines,  competition  would  be  very 
difficult. 
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The  following  brief  tables  will  show  the  chief  countries  of  origin  for  dynamos, 
accumulators  and  electric  motors  in  1929,  divided  into  three  classes:  (a)  those 
weighing  more  than  3,000  kilograms  per  piece;  (6)  those  weighing  between  500 
and  3,000  kilograms  per  piece;  and  (c)  those  weighing  under  500  kilograms  per 
piece. 

Kg.  Kg. 

(a)  Austria   72,485        (c)  Germany   150,445 

Germany   64,956              Austria   104,694 

Czechoslovakia   46,643              Czechoslovakia   91,534 

Italy   45,163              Hungary   39,339 


Total   229,247  Total   386.012 


(b)  Germany   130,728 

Austria   81,240 

Czechoslovakia   46,076 


Total   258,044 

The  predominance  of  Germany  is  largely  due,  not  only  to  the  initiative  of 
her  manufacturers  in  sending  experts  to  this  country,  but  also  to  the  advantage 
that  country  enjoys  under  the  reparations  scheme.  Once  a  line  of  electrical 
goods  is  installed,  it  is  difficult  to  displace  it,  unless  as  good  a  service  and  as 
complete  a  range  of  articles  can  be  offered.  After  Germany,  the  second  country 
of  origin  is  Austria. 

Transformers  are  divided,  for  customs  purposes,  into  (a)  those  weighing  up 
to  1,500  kilograms;  and  (6)  those  weighing  more  than  1,500  kilograms.  The 
following  figures  are  the  total  imports,  with  the  chief  countries  of  origin: — 

Kg.  Kg. 

(a)  Austria   91,228        (b)  Germany   33,894 

Germany   42,330  Austria  .  .  . .   27.539 

Hungary   20,551  Italy   13,731 


Total   154,109  Total   75,164 

Importations  of  condensers  and  accumulators  in  1929  were  46,235  kilograms, 
of  which  the  United  States  is  credited  with  582  kilograms. 

Electrodes  for  accumulators  are  principally  supplied  by  Germany  and 
Austria;  imports  in  1929  were  90,799  kilograms,  of  which  Austria  supplied 
43,916  kilograms,  and  Germany  25,320  kilograms. 

Electric  appliances  for  telegraphs  and  telephones,  such  as  microphones,  etc., 
are  supplied  chiefly  by  Hungary  and  Germany.  Imports  in  1929  were  36,459 
kilograms.    The  trade  is  almost  equally  divided  between  these  two  countries. 

Measuring  instruments  and  meters  are  chiefly  supplied  by  Germany,  Hun- 
gary and  Switzerland.  Importations  in  1929  were  75,908  kilograms,  of  which 
Germany  supplied  38,843,  Hungary  13,665,  and  Switzerland  13,038  kilograms. 

Austria  and  Germany  supply  all  the  arc  lamps.  Germany  is  credited  with 
1,276  kilograms  of  incandescent  lamps  out  of  a  total  of  1,406  kilograms.  Other 
types  were  chiefly  supplied  by  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France,  the  imports 
totalling  99,304  kilograms,  of  which  Hungary  supplied  51,682  and  Germany 
19,404  kilograms. 

Transmission  cables  for  electric  current  were  chiefly  supplied  by  Austria 
and  Germany,  Austria  supplying  256,715  kilograms,  Germany  238,736  kilograms 
out  of  a  total  of  620,000  kilograms. 

Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  great  central  power  stations  in 
Jugoslavia.  Electric  current  is  supplied  by  about  400  small  stations,  of  which 
70  per  cent  are  hydro-electric  and  30  per  cent  thermo-electric.  Production 
in  1927  was  estimated  at  300,000  horse-power.  The  principal  stations  are  those  at 
Fala  (Slovenia),  Zagreb,  Belgrade,  and  Jaitze  in  Bosnia.  Electric  development 
is  in  its  infancy.  The  country  probably  could  consume  four  times  more  than 
it  actually  produces  at  the  present  time.    In  Belgrade  a  new  and  larger  power 
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station  is  desired.  It  is  estimated  that  3,500,000  horse-power  could  be  pro- 
duced from  white  fuel,  and  thermo-heated  stations  could  utilize  the  lignite  coal 
deposits.  Electric  consumption  per  head  in  Jugoslavia  is  estimated  at  8  kilo- 
watts as  against  179  in  Austria.  Various  transmission  schemes  are  under  pro- 
ject such  as  the  one  joining  Zagreb  to  Karlovac.  In  the  latter  locality  it  is 
estimated  that  a  power  station  could  be  installed  with  a  capacity  of  15,000,000 
kilowatts  per  hour. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  domestic  production  is  limited,  and  the 
importation  of  various  machines  and  electric  material  feasible,  provided  that 
German  and  Austrian  competition  can  be  met.  What  is  wanted  in  machinery 
and  appliances  is  the  V.D.E.  (Verband  Deutsche  Elektroin-genieure)  type, 
because  practically  everything  in  Jugoslavia  is  based  on  the  German  style  of 
electrotechnical  needs.  The  general  current  is  the  normal  German  one  of  110 
to  220  volts. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  as  far  as  imports  from  Canada  are  concerned, 
however,  the  main  competition  is  from  Germany  and  Austria,  who  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  transportation  down  the  Danube  water  system  to  Belgrade. 
Stocks  are  maintained  by  the  foreign  companies  in  the  market,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  principal,  installation  and  repair  service  is  given.  Retail  sales  are  effected 
by  means  of  agents  or  the  large  stores.  Only  through  a  combined  office  operated 
on  behalf  of  the  various  Canadian  electrical  manufacturers  stocking  a  wide  range 
of  products,  and  prepared  to  grant  extended  credit  terms,  would  it  be  possible  to 
offer  effective  competition. 

HARDWARE 

Among  hardware  products  manufactured  locally  the  following  are  included: 
agricultural  implements,  bells,  iron  utensils  and  furniture,  files,  locks,  saws,  scales, 
scythes,  and  wire  and  metal  thread.  In  pliers,  saws,  saw  blades,  pruning  tools, 
knives  and  scissors,  imports  from  Germany  have  predominated.  On  the  other 
hand,  anvils,  axes,  hammers,  certain  types  of  picks,  scythes,  reaping  hooks,  files, 
drills,  as  well  as  certain  types  of  hoes,  picks,  rakes,  forks  and  spades,  are  chiefly 
imported  from  Czechoslovakia.  Cheap  water  transportation  from  Germany  and 
the  comparative  proximity  of  Czechoslovakia,  together  with  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  market,  are  the  principal  factor  in  preserving  this  market  for  Central 
European  exporters.  The  following  were  some  of  the  importations  from  the 
United  States  in  1929:  light  hammers,  27  kg.;  pliers,  10  kg.;  drills,  3,365  kg.; 
files,  14,972  kg. ;  iron  plates  and  pipe  cutters,  9  kg.  One  firm  which  does  most 
of  the  business  in  lawn  mowers  inquired  as  to  Canadian  prices.  A  trade 
inquiry  was  also  received  for  aluminium  ware — in  which  competition  would  be 
against  German  spun  aluminium  ware— -and  another  for  grinding  wheels.  (See 
page  292;  of  this  issue  for  these  three  inquiries.) 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Ferro-manganese  was  imported  in  1929  to  the  extent  of  2,181,977  kilograms, 
of  which  over  50  per  cent  was  supplied  by  Czechoslovakia.  Imports  of  steel  are 
chiefly  from  Austria — 7,511,085  kilograms  out  of  a  total  of  7,782,902  kilograms 
in  1929.  Austria  is  predominant  in  most  lines  of  this  type,  including  plates. 
In  certain  products,  however,  Czechoslovakia,  which  has  a  highly  developed 
industry  with  a  50-per-cent  surplus  production,  has  a  large  share  in  the  business. 
The  domestic  metallurgical  industry  includes  iron  ore  smelting  and  unwrought 
iron,  and  iron  and  steel  manufacture;  Bosnia  in  particular  has  a  well-organized 
enterprise.  Smelting  is  done  to  a  small  extent  in  blast  furnaces  at  Varesh  in 
Bosnia  and  at  Vranovina  in  Croatia.  The  industry  at  Varesh  is  state-owned 
and  has  two  blast  furnaces  with  a  maximum  annual  capacity  of  54,000  tons  of 
smelted  and  unwrought  iron.  The  firm  at  Vranovina  is  the  Topusko  Mines  and 
Foundries,  Limited,  with  one  blast  furnace.  There  is  a  steel-rolling  mill  at 
Ravne,  Slovenia. 
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LEATHER 

In  spite  of  domestic  production  of  certain  types  of  leather  in  Jugoslavia, 
there  is  some  importation.  In  1929  the  importation  of  croupons  totalled  87,377 
kilograms,  chiefly  from  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  France.  The 
United  States  is  credited  with  480  kilograms.  Other  types  of  sole  leather  were 
imported  to  the  amount  of  216,412  kilograms  from  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
Austria,  Germany,  Hungary,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  (United  States,  718 
kilograms).  Russian  leather  was  chiefly  from  Austria,  and  Frances  does  a  fair 
business  in  certain  types.  In  box  calf,  57,166  kilograms  were  imported  for  1929, 
chiefly  from  Austria.  The  small  imports  of  pigskin  were  chiefly  from  Germany: 
in  this  product  there  was  at  one  time  a  strong  local  production.  Kid  leather  was 
imported  to  the  amount  of  53,838  kilograms;  the  principal  sources  of  supply 
were:  Austria,  21,535  kg.;  Germany,  12,833  kg.;  Great  Britain,  8,976  kg. 
(United  States,  1,768  kg.).  Other  types  of  fancy  leather,  such  as  antelope, 
morocco,  and  doeskin,  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  32,460  kilograms,  nearly 
50  per  cent  from  Austria. 

Vienna  is  a  great  leather  centre,  and  the  predominance  of  Austria  in  the 
Jugoslavian  leather  market  for  the  finest  types  is  natural.  In  lacquered  leathers, 
including  patent,  46,403  kilograms  were  imported  (Germany,  27,242  kg.;  Austria, 
11,007  kg.).  The  United  States  is  credited  with  98  kilograms.  Importers  in 
Zagreb  stated  that  North  American  patent  leathers  were  highly  appreciated. 
Interest  was  expressed  in  seeing  the  types  that  Canada  could  produce,  provided 
they  could  compete  in  price.  Imports  are  not  large,  but  there  is  a  regular 
business.  A  well-known  Boston  firm  holds  the  bulk  of  the  American  trade  both 
in  patent  and  box  calf.  Fancy  calf  leathers  are  chiefly  imported  from  Germany. 
There  is  a  very  small  importation  of  artificial  leather. 

The  domestic  production  of  leather  has  been  retarded  chiefly  owing  to  the 
large  export  trade  in  hides  and  skins  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and  goats,  lambs  and 
kids,  and  wild  animals.  There  are  only  50  tanneries  in  the  country,  and  only 
half  of  these  are  of  any  size.  The  main  centres  are  in  Slovenia  and  Croatia. 
A  few  of  these  tanneries  import  skins. 

There  is  a  fairly  large  production  of  boots.  The  factory  at  Zagreb  is  said 
to  produce  300  pairs  daily;  the  largest  in  Liubliana,  600,000  pairs  per  annum. 
A  number  of  leather  suitcases  and  handbags  are  manufactured  at  Zagreb,  and 
also  in  Slovenia.  One  factory  produces  leather  gloves.  The  nearness  of  Vienna, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  leather  bags  and  travelling  gear  made  in  that  city, 
naturally  has  an  effect  on  the  market,  in  spite  of  duties  which  protect  the  home 
industry. 

Shoes  are  imported  from  all  the  chief  producing  countries.  The  United 
States  does  a  small  business  in  certain  lines.  The  excellent  production  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  factories,  however,  which  retain  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  old 
leather  industry  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  permits  the  footwear  of  that 
country  to  enjoy  a  predominant  place  in  this  market. 

LUMBER 

Although  a  little  lumber  is  imported  from  surrounding  countries,  Jugoslavia 
is  essentially  an  exporter.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  is  under  forests;  ownership  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Slovenia  and  Dalmatia  there  are  private  forests,  and  in  Croatia  municipal 
forests.  Of  the  total  forest  area,  it  is  estimated  that  about  4,800,000  hectares, 
or  65  per  cent,  are  occupied  by  deciduous  trees;  over  1,000,000  hectares,  or  14 
per  cent,  by  conifers;  and  the  remainder  of  over  1,500,000  hectares,  or  21  per 
cent,  by  mixed  forests.  Conifers  predominate  in  Slovenia,  and  they  are  also 
general  in  Bosnia,  Western  Croatia,  Western  and  Central  Serbia,  and  Monte- 
negro.   Slavonia  has  been  noted  for  its  oaks  and  beeches,  Bosnia  for  its  pines, 
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and  Slovenia  for  its  larches.  The  lumber  in  Dalmatia  is  of  the  small  Mediter- 
ranean Macchia  or  bush  type.  The  commonest  of  the  deciduous  trees  is  the 
beech,  representing  60  per  cent  of  the  growth  in  Serbia  and  45  per  cent  of  the 
growth  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  This  is  the  most  important  industrial  tree  in 
the  country.  In  quality,  Slavonian  oak,  with  its  world-wide  reputation,  stands 
first,  but  heavy  cutting  has  reduced  its  area  considerably.  Slavonian  oak  is 
highly  regarded  in  the  British  market,  where  it  is  used  for  wainscoting,  panel- 
ling for  railway  carriages,  flooring  strips,  and  squares.  There  is  a  good  stock 
of  ash,  maple,  elm,  and  hornbeam.  In  swamp  lands  the  willow,  alder,  and 
poplar  are  to  be  found;  in  the  south  centre,  chestnut  and  acacia;  and  in  the 
south,  palms,  cypress,  and  olives. 

The  importance  and  extent  of  the  lumber  industry  can  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  the  exports  have  turned  the  scale  in  the  national  statistics  from  a 
deficit  to  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  and  representing  as  it  does  one-third 
of  the  value  of  all  the  industries.  In  1920  exports  of  forest  products  amounted  to 
915,186  tons;  in  1928  to  4,526,762  tons.  Imports  weigh  approximately  33  per 
cent  of  the  exports. 

The  principal  exports  are:  (1)  building  timber  (1,399,164  metric  tons  in 
1929) ;  (2)  wood  for  fuel  (656,434  tons) ;  (3)  railway  sleepers  (2,719,528  pieces 
of  oak  and  531  tons  of  beech) ;   (4)  wooden  goods  (57,270  tons) . 

The  first  steam  lumber  mills  were  erected  in  Slavonia  in  1862.  The  high- 
water  mark  in  the  export  of  oak  staves  was  reached  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  60,000,000  were  shipped  annually  for  wine  barrels, 
mainly  to  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  At  the  same  time  steam  mills  first 
came  into  existence  in  Bosnia,  and  exports  developed  rapidly.  Large  shipments 
of  sawn  planks,  etc.,  for  building  purposes  were  made  from  Bosnia  before  the 
war.  Serbia  established  her  first  modern  saw-mill  in  1901.  There  are  315  large 
modern  mills  and  2,450  small  water  mills  in  operation  in  Jugoslavia.  The 
largest  mill  is  in  Bosnia,  with  26  frames.  Other  large  installations  have  24 
frames.  It  is  estimated  that  the  wood  industry  regularly  employs  80,000  per- 
sons, and  as  many  as  100,000  during  the  wood-cutting  season.  In  1921  exports 
of  wood  and  wood  products  represented  7-6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total 
exports;  they  rose  to  17-65  per  cent  in  1929. 

Before  the  war  Vienna  and  Budapest,  as  is  well  known,  were  extremely 
important  European  lumber  markets  for  hard  and  soft  wood;  Croatian  and 
Bosnian  firms  used  to  have  their  headquarters  in  Vienna.  Owing  to  the  break- 
up of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  there  has  been  an  entire  change,  although 
the  large  stockholders  in  and  officials  of  the  companies  are  naturally  bound  by 
the  old  ties  to  these  markets.  Besides  sawn  lumber,  there  are  factories  produc- 
ing paraquet  flooring — mainly  of  oak — seven  in  Croatia  and  five  in  Slovenia. 
There  are  at  least  five  establishments  producing  wood  veneering,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  wood-pulp  factories.  Wooden  shoes  are  produced  annually  to  the 
extent  of  500,000  pairs  by  three  factories,  and  there  is  a  production  of  250,000 
wooden  heels  per  annum.  There  are  over  twenty  factories  producing  boxes  and 
crates,  chiefly  in  Croatia,  which  is  also  the  chief  province  for  barrels.  There 
are  a  number  of  establishments,  chiefly  Croatian,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture;  five  produce  bentwood  furniture,  similar  to  that  produced  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

From  the  above  summary  of  the  situation  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  small 
scope  for  Canadian  exports  of  lumber  to  Jugoslavia. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  Jugoslavian  lumber  industry  is,  through  various 
causes,  going  through  a  critical  period.  The  demand  for  Slavonian  oak  for 
railway  carriages,  etc.,  has  temporarily  fallen  off,  and  competition  from  Russia 
is  keen.  Owing  to  American  competition  the  demand  for  birch  by  automobile 
chassis  builders  in  Europe  has  fallen  off  and  export  markets  for  firewood  have 
also  declined. 
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AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  17,  1930. — The  Commonwealth  trade  returns  for  the  first 
eleven  months  (July  to  May)  of  the  fiscal  year  are  shown  as  follows: — 


Imports  of  merchandise   £124.450,400 

Exports  of  merchandise   88,974,042 

Excess  of  imports   £  35,476,358 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie   £  27,052,017 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie   255,545 

Excess  of  exports   f  26,796,472 


Compared  with  the  similar  period  of  last  year,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
declined  by  £6,115,128  and  exports  of  merchandise  by  no  less  than  £44,610,222, 
while  inversely  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  increased  by  £23,327,945. 

The  adverse  trading  balance  was  chiefly  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  world 
prices  on  the  main  items  of  Australian  primary  production — wool,  butter, 
meats,  wheat,  flour,  hides  and  skins — combined  with  unfavourable  seasons. 

The  main  features  in  the  Budget  Speech,  delivered  by  the  Prime  Minister 
(as  Treasurer)  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  on  July  9,  may  be  briefly 
recapitulated  as  follows: — 

(1)  Not  less  than  £30,000,000  to  be  obtained  oversea  to  adjust  commit- 
ments in  London. 

(2)  Accumulated  deficit  to  June  30,  1930,  is  given  at  £6,457,882. 

(3)  Charges  to  be  borne  by  the  general  revenue  in  1930-31  are  given  at 
£65,610,770. 

(4)  A  primage  duty  of  2\  per  cent  on  all  importations — whether  free  or 
dutiable— estimated  to  yield  £6,250,000. 

(5)  A  sales  tax  of  2J  per  cent,  estimated  to  yield  £6,250,000  per  annum, 
but  only  £5,000,000  during  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year  if  in  operation 
on  August  1. 

(6)  Customs  duties  increased  on  newsprint,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  films,  wire- 
less valves,  and  petrol.  Excise  duties  increased  on  beer,  cigarettes,  and  petrol. 
These  additional  duties  are  estimated  to  yield  £5,700,000. 

(7)  Increase  in  postage  rates  to  provide  £1,000,000  additional  revenue. 

(8)  Increase  in  company  and  individual  income  tax  duties  to  secure  addi- 
tional revenue  of  £850,000. 

The  marked  increase  in  customs  duties,  and  in  taxation  by  other  methods, 
have  had  a  most  disturbing  influence  on  trade,  with  the  result  that  strong  demon- 
strations of  protest  are  being  made  in  practically  every  importing  centre  in 
Australia.  This  feeling  is  somewhat  accentuated  by  the  uncertainty  whether 
Parliament  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  various  amendments  made 
to  the  tariff  (since  August,  1929)  before  the  adjournment,  which  will  probably 
take  place  about  August  20.  The  prevailing  depression  and  the  financial  strin- 
gency is  reflected  by  much  reduced  attendances  at  theatres  and  other  places 
of  entertainment.  Leading  dry  goods  stores  report  a  diminished  demand  for 
luxury  goods,  and  in  all  the  States  manufacturers  of  fur  apparel  have  been 
disposing  of  their  surplus  stocks  by  auction  sales — while  the  winter  is  at  its 
zenith — and,  on  expert  authority,  considerable  losses  have  resulted  on  this 
enforced  realization. 

The  increase  in  employment — as  an  anticipated  corollary  of  increased 
duties — has  not  yet  materially  improved  the  position,  as  many  domestic  indus- 
tries are  not  working  to  capacity.   Much  unemployment  still  continues,  despite 
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relief  works  which  the  various  State  Governments  are  introducing  to  overcome 
this  disability.  Many  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  unable  to  obtain  work, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  two  following  months  is  by  no  means  reassuring  as  to 
any  decided  improvement  in  conditions. 

Under  the  circumstances  outlined,  it  can  readily  be  assumed  that  the  pros- 
pects of  Canadian  exports  to  Australia  being  maintained  at  even  the  normal 
figures  of  recent  years  are  extremely  doubtful  of  realization. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  GOVERN  MENTS  DEFICITS 

Preliminary  figures  (subject  to  correction)  relating  to  the  deficits  in  revenue 
(or  increase  in  expenditure  over  income)  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State 
Governments  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  June  30,  1930,  are  given  as  follows: — 


Commonwealth  (accumulated)   £  6,457,882 

New  South  Wales   4,394,000 

Victoria   800,000 

South  Australia   1,865,246 

Western  Australia   518,000 

Queensland   722,484 

Tasmania   75.000 


Total  deficits   £14,832,612 

(at  $4.86  to  £)  $72,086,494 


Substantial  losses  of  revenue — constituting  the  bulk  of  the  deficits — were 
caused  by  the  marked  reduction  in  the  receipts  of  State-owned  railways,  attri- 
butable in  the  main  to  a  low  production  season. 

AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  LOANS  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

Independent  of  domestic  loans,  during  the  last  three  years  (1927  to  1930 
inclusive)  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  Australia  floated  nineteen 
loans  abroad — mainly  in  London — aggregating  £125,609,000  (approximately 
$610,459,740),  or  an  average  of  over  £3,400,000  every  month.  Of  this  amount 
some  £36,400,000  was  for  conversions,  the  balance  of  £89,209,000  constituting 
"  new  money  "  and,  in  both  cases,  at  increased  interest. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat, — Prices  of  Australian  wheat  in  recent  weeks  have  been  the  lowest 
for  many  years,  and  some  shipments  oversea  are  reported  at  pre-war  rates. 
The  market  at  this  date  shows  little  encouragement  as  oversea  buyers  have 
been  very  reluctant  to  operate  in  view  of  large  crops  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  exports  in  recent  weeks  have  substantially  decreased  owing  to 
the  unfavourable  state  of  oversea  markets. 

To-day's  nominal  price  on  the  basis  of  a  bushel  of  60  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer 
at  principal  Australian  ports  is  4s.  2d.  ($1.01).  The  following  is  a  comparison 
of  the  wheat  shipped  from  all  Australian  States  since  the  beginning  of  this  and 
previous  season  (to  July  12):  1927-28,  41,628,433  bushels;  1928-29,  72,079,748 
bushels;  and  1929-30,  32,470,931  bushels. 

The  climatic  conditions  generally  have  been  excellent  and,  given  additional 
rains  in  September  or  early  in  October,  a  record  production  of  wheat  is  pre- 
dicted. 

Flour. — The  lower  prices  ruling  on  wheat  have  caused  a  reduction  in 
quotations  varying  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  ($1.82  to  $2.43)  per  ton  during  recent 
weeks.  Millers  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  profitable  export  trade  for  some 
time,  and  this  curtailment  of  production  involved  them  in  losses,  which  might 
to  some  extent  have  been  obviated  if  more  remunerative  rates  had  been  ruling 
on  bran  or  pollard.    Exports  of  flour  continue  at  moderate  figures,  and  what 
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business  has  been  obtained  has  mainly  been  on  shipments  to  Europe,  upon 
which  the  exchange  situation  is  a  factor  towards  increasing  the  net  returns. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  season  down  to  July  12  the  exports  of  Australian 
flour  are  given  at  269,720  tons  as  compared  with  350,323  tons  for  the  similar 
period  of  1929. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  main  Australian  ports  are: — 

£  s.  d. 

Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  lbs.  gross   8    26  ($39  54) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  or  101  lbs.  gross   8  10  0  (  41  37) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  49  lbs.  gross   9    0  0  (  43  80) 

Freight  Rates. — During  the  last  few  weeks  considerable  advances  in  freights 
have  been  made  on  both  wheat  and  flour  to  oversea  ports  of  destination.  At 
the  moment  there  is  a  scarcity  of  tonnage  for  both  the  United  Kingdom  and 
South  Africa.    For  part  cargoes  to-day's  quotations  are  as  follows: — 

Port  Said, 

U.  K.,  and  Europe  Egypt  South  Africa 

July  shipment..   ..    22s.  6d.  ($5  47)  25s.  Od.  ($6  08)  22s.  6d.  ($5.47) 

August-September  .    25s.  Od.  (  6  08)  27s.  6d.  (  6  69)  25s.  Od.  (  6.08) 

Flour  in  each  instance  is  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  ton  higher. 


HAY  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  August  8,  1930. — In  spite  of  cold,  damp  and  dull  weather  conditions, 
a  very  good  crop  of  hay  has  been  harvested  in  the  West  of  England. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  this  year  will  be  about  20  per  cent  above  the 
average  in  quantity,  and  the  quality  is  good.  For  the  time  being  the  English 
farmer  has  much  more  hay  on  hand  than  he  can  dispose  of,  or  at  least  more 
than  he  will  feel  inclined  to  sell  at  the  low  prices  ruling.  New  hay  is  selling  in 
Bristol  at  50s.  ($12.16)  per  long  ton,  and  at  this  price  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
farmer  to  feed  his  crop  to  his  stock  rather  than  to  purchase  cakes  and  other 
feeding  stuffs. 

One  factor  that  may  considerably  affect  the  demand  for  hay  in  this  district 
is  that,  in  contrast  with  last  year,  depression  is  very  prevalent  in  the  South 
Wales  coal  trade.  Canadian  hay  has  always  been  considered  highly  by  stock 
breeders  and  racing  stable  owners  in  this  territory,  but  demand  has  always  been 
secondary  to  that  for  the  best  English  clover.  The  clover  crop  this  year  was 
harvested  under  the  best  conditions,  and  is  a  bumper  one. 

Importers  in  the  Bristol  area  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity this  year  for  imported  hay.  The  top  price  for  supplies  from  Canada  is 
expected  to  be  55s.  ($13.38)  per  ton  c.i.f.  The  low  prices  ruling  may  even  affect 
the  demand  in  1931,  because  farmers  are  averse  from  selling  at  current  figures, 
and  may  possibly  hold  at  least  a  portion  of  their  crop  until  there  is  an  upward 
movement.  A  week  ago  a  merchant  in  Bristol  was  offering  hay  at  70s.  ($17.03) 
per  ton  delivered  to  any  point  within  twenty  miles  of  Bristol,  but  there  were 
no  buyers  at  that  figure. 

MR.  A.  S.  BLEAKNEYS  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brazil,  will  in  the 
beginning  of  September  begin  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian 
trade  with  that  country. 

Firms  who  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bleakney  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that 
the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Mexico;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes, 
Hongkong;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Mr.  James  Cormack, 
Havana;  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Bristol.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itiner- 
aries as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Wilde 

Montreal  August  15  to  27 

Mr.  Johnson 

Vancouver  Aug.  19  to   29        Calgary  Sept.  15  and  16 

New  Westminster  Sept.    1  and    2        Regina  Sept.  17 

Victoria  Sept.    3  and    4       Winnipeg  Sept.  19    to  25 

Mr.  Fraser 

St.  Stephen,  N.B  Aug.  22-25 

Mr.  Cormack 

Halifax  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  1     Ottawa  Sept.  8 

Charlottetown  Sept.  2  to  4 

Mr.  Sykes 

Montreal  Sept.  10-11        St.  John  Sept.  23 

Moncton  Sept.  15  St.  Stephen  Sept.  24 

Halifax  Sept.  17-19        Fredericton  Sept.  26 

Black's  Harbour  Sept.  22 

Mr.  Cole 

Weston  and  Waterloo  ..  ..Sept.  17  London  Sept.  22  and  23 

Kitchener  Sept.  18  and  19      Chatham  Sept.  24 

Stratford  Sept.  21  Windsor  and  Ford  City   ..Sept.  25  and  26 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  Vancouver,  and  Toronto,  with 
the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  centres,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  Consular  List  have  been  notified  by  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs: — 

Mr.  A.  A.  Bolte  has  been  appointed  Vice-Consul  of  Guatemala  at  Toronto; 
the  Consulate  General  of  Peru  at  Vancouver  is  now  vacant  owing  to  the  death 
of  Senor  don  C.  R.  Davis;  Mr.  Henry  T.  Dwyer  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  Ontario;  Mr.  George  L.  Tolman  as 
Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Sarnia,  Ontario;  Mr.  Robert  William 
Harding  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Toronto;  Mr.  H.  Gordon 
Minnigerode  (temporarily)  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Quebec; 
Mr.  Georg  Brandi  Holler  as  Consul  General  of  Denmark  at  Montreal;  Mr. 
Adam  Beaumont  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Riviere  du  Loup,  Que- 
bec; Mr.  Jose  Maria  Margueirat  as  Acting  Consul  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
at  Ottawa  during  the  absence  of  the  Consul  General;  Mr.  F.  P.  Elkin  as  tem- 
porarily in  charge  of  the  Vice-Consulate  of  Denmark  at  St.  John,  N.B.;  Mr.  J. 
C.  van  Berckel,  Vice-Consul,  as  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Consulate  General 
of  the  Netherlands  at  Montreal;  and  Dr.  Luis  P.  Hebert  as  Consul  of  Guate- 
mala, at  Montreal. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  IN  1929 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  July  17,  1930. — The  following  paragraphs  give  in  detail  the 
principal  imports  into  Trinidad  in  1929: — 

Live  Cattle. — Live  cattle  for  breeding  purposes)  were  imported  to  the  number  of  117 
(£1,915),  of  which  Canada  supplied  48  (£754).  The  balance,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
came  from  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

Horses. — Imports,  46  (£2,168),  of  which  Canada  supplied  10  (£250).  These  were  im- 
ported by  the  Trinidad  Constabulary  for  their  own  use.  Other  animals  imported  were  race 
horses. 

Apparel,  All  Kinds.— Imports,  £69,078:  United  Kingdom,  £42,721;  United  States, 
£15,434;   Japan,  £4,155;    Canada,  £2,600. 

Bags,  Trunks,  and  Valises. — Imports,  £4,857:   United  Kingdom,  £3,169;   Canada,  £1,015. 

Biscuits,  Unsweetened,  in  Barrels. — Imports,  6,563  pounds  (£175).  Canada  supplied 
6,289  pounds  (£169) ;  the  balance  was  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Demand  for  this  quality 
is  well  taken  care  of  by  the  local  factories. 

Unsweetened  Biscuits  in  Tins. — Imports,  129,192  pounds  (£7,587) :  Canada,  88,134 
pounds  (£4,465) ;  United  Kingdom,  22,441  pounds  (£2,197) ;  United  States,  18,017  pounds 
(£884). 

Biscuits,  Other  Kinds. — These  are  principally  fancy  sweet  biscuits  in  tins,  of  which  71,607 
pounds  (£5,691)  were  imported.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  the  bulk  of  this  trade — 
46,155  pounds  (£4,325) ;  Belgium,  9,688  pounds  (£443) ;  Holland,  7,981  pounds  (£446) ; 
United  States,  4,329  pounds  (£341);   Cermany,  2,864  pounds  (£119).  . 

Blacking  a?id  Polishes.— Imports,  76,829  (6.084) :  United  Kingdom,  60,154  (£4,192) ; 
United  States,  16,309  (£1,874). 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers. — Imports,  44,705  dozen  pairs  (£121,214).  These  include  not 
only  leather  boots  and  shoes,  but  also  canvas  rubber-soled,  the  latter  being  supplied  almost 
entirely  by  Canada,  although  recently  Japan  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in  these  markets 
in  this  particular  line.  The  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  22,038  dozen  pairs  (£86,775), 
practically  all  leather  boots  and  shoes;  Canada,  15,134  dozen  pairs  (£31,900);  Japan,  6,321 
dozen  pairs  (£571);  United  States,  633  dozen  pairs  (£1,559). 

Brooms  and  Brushes. — Imports,  9,697  dozen  (£5,565) :  United  Kingdom,  4,704  dozen 
(£2,777);  Canada,  3,704  dozen  (£2,457).  Small  quantities  were  received  from  other  British 
West  Indies,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 

Butter  and  Butter  Substitutes.— ■Imports,  1,523,558  pounds  (£102,780) :  France,  1,203,039 
pounds  (£74,707) ;  Canada,  149,136  pounds  (£13,672)  ;  United  Kingdom,  86,636  pounds 
(£6,514);  Holland,  41,343  pounds  (£4,229);  United  States,  14,202  pounds  (£805);  Australia, 
13,890  pounds  (£1,276);  Denmark,  9,276  pounds  (£1,141);  French  West  Indies,  3,700  pounds 
(£217);  and  New  Zealand,  1,248  pounds  (£123). 

Candles.— Imports,  389,983  pounds  (£10,426) ;  United  Kingdom,  384,892  pounds  (£9,188) ; 
Belgium,  28,967  (£742);  Holland,  6,646  pounds  (£168).  Canada's  share  amounted  to  1,172 
pounds  (£31). 

Bicycles,  etc.,  Other  than  Motor. — Some  3,658  were  imported  (£16,126),  principally  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  supplied  3,594  (£15,989);   Canada,  49  (£74). 

Motor  Cars  not  exceeding  3,000  Pounds  in  Weight. — Imports,  523  (£80,140),  of  which 
Canada  supplied  315  (£45,025) ;  the  United  Kingdom,  108  (£17,842) ;  and  the  United  States, 
95  (£16,543). 

Motor  Cars  exceeding  3,000  Pounds  in  Weight. — Imports,  43  (£158,746),  34  of  which 
came  from  the  United  States  (£9,720),  6  (£2,032)  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  3  from 
Canada  (£698). 

Motor  Parts.— Imports,  £33,239,  supplied  principally  from  the  United  States  (£18,182), 
Canada  (£7,728),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (£6,018). 

Motor  Lorries  and  Vans  Complete. — Imports,  29  (£6,737),  supplied  as  follows:  United 
States,  14  (£3,313);   Canada,  10  (£1,376);   United  Kingdom,  5  (£2,048). 

Tires,  Motor  Car.— Imports,  £34,511:  Canada,  £2,989;  United  Kingdom,  £6,132;  United 
States,  5,303;   and  France,  £1,259. 

Tubes,  Motor  Car.— Imports,  £1,245:  Canada,  £713;  United  Kingdom,  £345;  United 
States,  £135;  and  France,  £52. 

Bran  and  Pollard.— Imports,  1,248,107  pounds  (£6,472) :  Argentina,  895,452  pounds 
(£4,617);  Uruguay,  168,300  pounds  (£885);   Canada,  160,675  pounds  (£870). 
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Oihneal. — Imports,  4,851,675  pounds  (£28,944),  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  607,675  pounds  (£3,932)  from  Canada.  Formerly  Canada  had 
supplied  the  greater  portion  of  this  trade,  but  due  to  lower  prices  the  business  went  to  the 
United  States.  Of  cattle  and  animal  foods  other  than  oilmeal,  bran,  and  pollard,  imports 
were  781,195  pounds  (£4,954):  Canada,  272,050  pounds  (£2,050);  United  .  States,  235,852 
pounds  (£1,578);  British  West  Indies,  176,780  pounds  (£687).  Other  sources  of  supply  were 
the  United  Kingdom,  British  Guiana,  and  Argentina. 

Cement. — Imports,  119,827  barrels  (400  pounds)  valued  at  £68,604:  United  Kingdom, 
87,964  barrels  (£51,360);  Canada,  13,800  (£8,164);  Belgium,  7,297  (£3,917);  Denmark,  7,000 
(£2,864);  Germany,  2,112  (£1,202);  Holland,  1,450  (£739);  and  the  United  States,  204 
barrels  (£358). 

Cheese.— Imports,  348,858  pounds  (£18,899) :  Canada,  274,715  pounds  (£14.395) ;  Hol- 
land, 33,965  pounds  (£2,147) ;  United  Kingdom,  11,405  pounds  (£886) ;  United  States,  11,094 
pounds  (£662)  ;    Denmark,  9,854  (£372) . 

Calcium  Carbide  .—Imports,  300,580  pounds  (£3,344)  :  Holland,  97,195  pounds  (£1,016) ; 
Canada,  96,117  pounds  (£1,019);  Italy,  37,400  pounds  (£318);  United  Kingdom,  29,035 
pounds  (£259) ;  United  States,  16,248  pounds  (£542) .  Other  sources  of  supply  were  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria. 

Confectionery.— Imports,  336,232  pounds  (£18,823) :  United  Kingdom,  256,551  pounds 
(£14,219) ;  United  States,  48,035  pounds  (£2,160) ;  Canada,  8,989  pounds  (£860) ;  Belgium, 
7,000  pounds  (£533).    Other  suppliers  were  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

Cordage.— Imports,  526,517  pounds  (£12,591):  United  Kingdom,  453,486  pounds  (£10, 
363);   Canada,  41,588  pounds  (£974);   United  States,  22,343  pounds  (£1,038). 

Twine.— Imports,  114,768  pounds  (£8,770) :  United  Kingdom,  69,815  pounds  (£5,112) ; 
Canada,  19,811  (£1,546). 

Cotton  Piece  Goods.— A  total  of  9.523,501  yards  (£282,435)  were  imported :  United  King- 
dom, 5,629,269  yards  (£198,054);  United  States,  3,408,612  yards  (£70,299);  Canada,  15,277 
yards  (£821). 

Cotton  Hosiery.— Imports,  £32,119:  United  States,  £25,336;  United  Kingdom,  £3,387; 
and  Canada,  £1,229.  Other  kinds  of  cotton  goods  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £70,076: 
United  Kingdom,  £46,452;  United  States,  £3,859;  Canada,  £1,657.  Other  source®  of  supply 
were  the  British  West  Indies  and  Germany. 

Eggs. — Imports,  £122,  principally  from  Canada.  There  is  not  any  great  possibility  of 
developing  this  trade  as  imports  are  brought  in  to  'supply  one  of  the  leading  hotels. 

Fish,  Canned  or  Preserved  in  Jars  or  Bottles. — Imports,  625,743  (£24,053) :  Canada, 
434,880  pounds  (£15,377) ;  United  States,  79,756  pounds  (£3,522) ;  United  Kingdom,  45,645 
pounds  (£2,032);   Portugal,  35,002  pounds  (£1,445). 

Fish,  Fresh. — Imports,  27,453  pounds  (£593),  principally  from  British  Guiana — 11,524 
pounds  (£168),  mostly  turtle:  United  Kingdom,  8,660  pounds  (£255);  other  British  West 
Indies,  over  3,000  pounds  (£4S) ;  United  States,  2,000  pounds  (£93) .  Canada's  share  of  this 
trade  amounted  to  836  pounds  (£17).  (Within  the  last  few  months  one  of  the  largest  fresh 
fish  exporters  in  Nova  Scotia  has  entered  this  market,  and  regular  shipments  of  fresh  halibut, 
cod,  and  salmon  have  been  favourably  received.) 

Salmon,  Dried,  Salted,  Smoked  or  Pickled. — Imports,  136,400  pounds  (£2,572) :  Canada, 
88,100  pounds  (£1,693);  Newfoundland,  42,300  pounds  (£775).  This  trade  is  only  active 
during  the  Lenten  season. 

Other  Kinds,  Dried,  Salted,  etc.— Imports,  5,552,814  (£105,769) :  Canada,  4,252,535 
pounds  (£82,845);  United  Kingdom,  931,752  (£15,543);  Newfoundland,  269,308  pounds 
(£5,683).  Shipments  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland  are  principally  of  cod,  and  from  the 
United  Kingdom  hake,  husk,  and  pollock,  with  a  fair  percentage  of  cod.  Other  sources  of 
supply  were  British  West  Indies,  Holland,  Dutch  West  Indies,  France,  and  China. 

Oats.— Imports,  4,778,816  pounds  (£24,113):  Canada,  4,317,675  pounds  (£21,245);  Hol- 
land, 382,240  pounds  (£1,999);  Germany,  112,000  pounds  (£575);  United  States,  33,200 
pounds  (£174);   and  Uruguay,  33,000  pounds  (£115). 

Flour  and  Meal,  W heaten—  Imports,  324,574  bags  (196  pounds)  (£442,395):  Canada, 
304,281  bags  (£415,168) ;  United  Kingdom,  12,868  (£17,958) ;  United  States,  4,937  (£6,586) ; 
Argentina,  2,487  bags  (£2,680). 

Pulse,  Beans,  and  Peas.— Imports,  3,284,320  pounds  (£32,057) :  United  Kingdom,  2,740,- 
595  pounds  (£23,806);  Holland,  214,194  pounds  (£2,705);  United  States,  119,219  pounds 
(£2,248);  France,  68,382  pounds  (£791).  Other  large  sources  of  supply  were  British  West 
Indies,  Venezuela,  British  Guiana,  and  Morocco.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  amounted 
to  7,293  pounds  (£856). 

Grease,  All  Kinds.— Imports,  200,628  pounds  (£2,880) :  United  States,  98,740  pounds 
(£1,384);  United  Kingdom,  73,440  pounds  (£873);  Canada,  13,060  pounds  (£343).  Other 
sources  of  supply  were  Brazil,  Germany,  and  France. 
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Hardware. — Imports  of  cash  registers,  casket  'hardware,  'house,  office  cabinet  or  store 
furniture  of  iron  or  other  metal  amounted  to  £13,482,  the  following  countries  contributing: 
United  Kingdom,  £9,743;  Canada,  £2,031;  United  States,  £1,623.  Small  shipments  were 
also  received  from  Germany,  British  Guiana,  and  the  West  Indies.  Other  kinds  of  hard- 
ware were  imported  to  the  value  of  £73,897:  United  Kingdom,  £31,134;  United  States, 
£28,637:   Germany,  £9,656;   Canada,  £2,799. 

India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  Manufactures. — Imports,  £5,298:  United  Kingdom, 
£1,925;   United  States,  £1,680;   and  Canada,  £1,414. 

Canned  and  Bottled  Fruit.— Imports,  37,331  pounds  (£1,396) :  United  States,  25,243 
pounds  (£891) ;  Venezuela,  5,235  pounds  (£142) ;  United  Kingdom,  2,488  pounds  (£221) ; 
Canada,  1,795  pounds  (£79). 

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes. — Imports,  2,517,707  pounds  (£55,872) :  United  Kingdom, 
2,440,931  pounds  (£53,028);  United  States,  58,530  pounds  (£2,375);  Canada,  17,760  pounds 
(£452) . 

Agricultural  Machinery. — Imports,  £15,186— United  Kingdom,  £8,260;  United  States, 
£6,268;   Canada,  £561 — with  small  quantities  from  France  and  Germany. 

Mining  Machinery. — Imports,  £575,126:  United  States,  £509,363;  United  Kingdom, 
£168,393;  Canada,  £48,947.  Holland  and  Germany  'Contributed  quantities  valued  at  over 
£10,000.    This  machinery  is  used  in  connection  with  the  oil  industry. 

Meats:  Beef,  and  Pork,  Pickled  or  Salted. — Imports,  3,757,653  pounds  (£83,006):  United 
States,  1,709,962  pounds  (£40,331) ;  Canada,  846,103  pounds  (£14,565) ;  United  Kingdom, 
810,350  pounds  (£20,013);  Argentina,  181,785  pounds  (£4,209).  Other  suppliers  of  quan- 
tities over  50,000  pounds  were  Denmark  and  Germany. 

Canned  Meats,— Imports,  223,738  pounds  (£11,601) :  Argentina,  77,941  pounds  (£2,631) ; 
Uruguay,  59,644  pounds  (£2,196);  United  States,  47,725  pounds  (£3,363);  Canada,  1,916 
pounds  (£63). 

Smoked  or  Cured,  including  Bacon  and  Hams. — Imports,  632,929  pounds  (£31,74S)  : 
United  States,  403,536  pounds  (£20,272):  United  Kingdom,  99,116  pounds  (£7,152);  Uruguay, 
63,020  pounds  (£1,611);   Canada,  21,133  pounds  (£1,102). 

Medicines  and  Drugs,  other  than  Opium,  etc. — This  trade  was  valued  at  £36,861 :  United 
Kingdom,  £18,216;  United  States,  £10,114;   Canada,  £3,233;   France,  £1,789. 

Metals. — Imports  of  iron  and  steel  nails,  spikes,  rivets,  clinches,  wire,  including  barbed 
wire,  woven  wire  fencing  and  metal  gates,  were  valued  at  £5,475:  Canada,  £3,696;  United 
Kingdom,  £891;  Belgium,  £545;  Germany,  £187;  United  States,  £48.  Of  other  kinds  of 
metals  manufactured  imports  were  valued  at  £149,621:  United  Kingdom,  £97,635;  United 
States,  £29,931;   Germany,  £8,502:   Canada,  £5,547. 

Milk. — Condensed  or  otherwise  prepared,  containing  not  less  than  9  per  cent  butter  fat, 
was  imported  to  the  extent  of  80,217  cases  (48  pounds)  (£112,090) :  United  Kingdom,  35,648 
(£52,286);  Canada,  23,555  (£33,996);  Holland,  17,534  (£22,034);  United  States,  2,383 
(£2,628);   Italy,  1,071  (£1,117). 

Pianos  and  Organs. — A  total  of  88  instruments  (£4,273)  was  imported,  of  which 
Canada  supplied  28  (£1,163);  the  United  States,  32  (£1,085);  Germany,  18  (£1,137);  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  10  (£688). 

Paints.— Imports,  1,034,508  pounds  (£25,367) :  United  Kingdom,  765,654  pounds  (£16,- 
961);  United  States,  109,060  pounds  (£4,903);  Canada,  97,620  pounds  (£2,721);  Holland, 
28,281  pounds  (£403);   Belgium,  19,382  pounds  (£149);   Germany,  13,110  pounds  (£196). 

Polishes  and  Varnishes.— Imports,  6,968  pounds  (£3.685) :  Canada,  2,744  pounds  (£521) ; 
United  Kingdom,  2,366  pounds  (£1,397);   and  the  United  States,  1,690  pounds  (£1,663). 

Turpentine. — Imports,  4,240  gallons  (£744) :  United  Kingdom,  1,715  gallons  (£269) ; 
United  States,  1,714  gallons  (£322);  Canada,  436  gallons  (£83). 

Newsprint  and  Wrapping  Paper.— Imports,  £26,526:  Holland,  £8,964  (principally  wrap- 
ping paper);  Canada,  £5,456  (newsprint  and  wrapping  paper);  United  States,  £5,359; 
United  Kingdom,  £3,160.  Of  other  kinds,  which  would  include  the  finer  qualities  of  print- 
ing paper,  imports  were  valued  at  £42,275:  United  Kingdom,  £24,682;  United  States,  £7,456 ; 
Belgium,  £3,191;   Canada,  £2,314;   Germany^  £2,274;   and  France,  £1,162. 

Silk  Manufactures.— Imports,  £24,068:  Japan,  £11,391;  United  Kingdom,  £5,046; 
Canada,  £4,545. 

Soap,  Common,  including  Laundry,  Polishing,  and  Soft  Soaps. — Imports,  4,062,196 
pounds  (£60,243) :  United  Kingdom,  3,227,414  pounds  (£48,601) ;  Canada,  335,000  pounds 
(£5,120) ;  Holland,  296,821  pounds  (£3,703)  ;  United  States,  165,461  pounds  (£3,703) ;  Ger- 
many, 37,500  pounds  (£470). 

Soap,  Fancy,  including  Medicated  and  Perfumed  Soap  for  Toilet  Purposes. — Importi?, 
112,787  pounds  (£7,892):  United  Kingdom,  83,654  pounds  (£5,348);  United  States,  17,058 
pounds  "(£1,678) ;  Canada,  6,329  pounds  (£503) ;  France,  3,557  pounds  (£187) ;  and  Ger- 
many, 1,181  pounds  (£85). 
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Sugar,  Refined.— Imports,  3,213,590  pounds  (£25,257)  :  United  Kingdom,  1,732,888  pounds 
(£12,151);   Canada,  1,428,790  pounds  (£12,732);  United  States,  51,662  pounds  (£372). 

Tea.— Imports,  180,630  oounds  (£17,309):  United  Kingdom,  124,772  pounds  (£12,852)- 
British  East  Indies,  32,753  pounds  (£2,165) ;  Canada,  13,980  pounds  (£1,622) ;  China,  6,958 
pounds  (£521);   United  States,  1,460  pounds  (£94). 

Vegetables,  Dried,  Canned,  or  Preserved. — Imoorts,  124,975  pounds  (£4,554)  :  United 
States.  35,629  pounds  (£1,1.82);  Canada,  31,275  pounds  (£753);  United  Kingdom,  19,262 
pounds  (£727);  France,  14,795  pounds  (£915);  China,  14,247  pounds  (£586).  Other  sources 
of  supply  were  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Potatoes.— Imports,  8,007,753  pounds  (£30,925) :  Canada,  3,977,300  pounds  (£13,561) ; 
Holland,  3,239,870  pounds  (£14,126) ;  United  States,  555,700  pounds  (£2,055) ;  United  King- 
dom, 195,815  pounds  (£995).    Other  sources  of  supply  were  Germany  and  Portugal. 

Onions  and  Garlic. — Imports,  2,956,136  pounds  (£22,794)  :  Holland  and  Portugal  fur- 
nished over  1,000,000  pounds  each,  the  United  Kingdom  slightly  over  60,000  pounds,  and 
Canada  53,580  pounds  (£340). 

Watches.— Imports,  7,534  (£1,113),  of  which  Germany  supplied  6,442  (£927)  and  Canada 
589  (£106). 

Wood  and  Timber:  Douglas  Fir,  Undressed  and  Unmanufactured. — Imports,  3,418,780 
superficial  feet  (£31,785),  all  from  Canada,  while  of  the  same  species  dressed  897,326  sup.  ft. 
(£7,292)  were  imported  from  the  same  source. 

Pitch  Pine,  Undressed. — Imports  (including  white  pine),  5,884,231  sup.  ft.  (£67,424): 
United  States,  5,326,950  sup.  ft.  (£64,048)  (pitch  pine),  while  Canada  furnished  557,281  sup.  ft. 
(£3,376)  (white  pine).  »Of  these  species  of  lumber  in  the  dressed  class  imports  were  3,519,258 
sup.  ft.  (£45,653):  United  States  (pitch  pine),  3,425,661  sup.  ft.  (£44,345);  Canada  (white 
pine),  93,597  sup.  ft.  (£1,308).  $,{ 

Other  Kinds.— Undressed,  1,089,840  sup.  ft.  (£8,698) :  Canada,  543,686  sup.  ft.  (£5,680) ; 
the  United  States,  516,798  sup.  ft.  (£2.205) ;  the  balance  being  tropical  woods  and  timbers. 
Imports  of  dressed  were  885,479  sup.  ft.  (£11,811),  of  which  Canada  supplied  the  bulk — 
837,769  sup.  ft.  (£10,981). 

Shooks,  Staves,  and  Headings  of  Oak. — Imports,  £10,234:  United  States,  £8,501;  and 
Canada,  £1,421. 

Other  Kinds  of  Woods  and  Timber.— -Imports,  £40,498:  United  States,  £33,370;  Canada, 
£6,721. 

House,  Cabinet,  Office  or  Store  Furniture. — Imports,  £15,643:  Germany,  £5,515;  Canada, 
£3,317;  United  Kingdom,  £2,026;   and  United  States,  £1,854. 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  articles  imported  from  Canada 
in  calendar  years  1928  and  1929: — 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

1928  1929 

Apparel   £    3,418    £  2,600 

Bags,  trunks  and  valises     1,320    1,015 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes                                          128,412  5,972  94,423  4,634 

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers  doz.  prs.        14,276  31,289  15,134  31,900 

Brooms  and  brushes  doz.         3,113  2,161  3,704  2,457 

Butter  and  butter  substitutes  lbs.      150,853  14,627  149,136  13,672 

Motor  cars,  lorries  and  vans  number            335  48,966  328  47,099 

Cattle  and  other  animal  foods,  bran  and 

oilmeal  lbs.    3,019,750  18,879  607,675  3,932 

Cement  .  .brls.  400  lbs.         9,005|  5,363  13,800  8,164 

Cheese  lbs.      263,967  14,238  274,715  14,395 

Cordage  and  twine  lbs.      104,745  3,377  61,399  2,520 

Fish- 
Canned  or  preserved  lbs.      548,949  19,099  434,880  15,377 

Dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  .  .   . .  lbs.    5,340,583  91,032  4,252,535  82,845 

Oats  lbs.    5,705,318  30,458  4,317,675  21,245 

Flour,  wheaten  bags  196  lbs.      309,271  438,067  304,281  415,168 

Pulse,  beans  and  peas  bags  196  lbs.         2,520  19  7,293  856 

Hardware   2,964    4,837 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha  manufactures   1,293    1,414 

Lard  and  lard  substitutes  lbs.      152,759  3,657  17,760  452 

Machinery — 

Railway  and  tramway     348   

All  other  kinds   6,236    49,670 
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imports  from  Canada — Concluded 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Meat—                                                                          1928  1929 

Beef  or  pork,  pickled  or  salted  lbs.    1,122,100  17,813  846,103  14,565 

Smoked  or   cured  including  bacon 

and  hams  lbs.       25,713  1,220  21,133  1,102 

Other  kinds  lbs.         9,655  647  1,916  63 

Medicines  and  drugs   3,239    3,233 

Metal  manufactures   7,305    9,243 

Milk,  condensed  or  otherwise  preserved 

Case  of  48  lbs.        18,874  21,019  23,555  33,996 

Oil,  all  kinds  gals.         8,076  1,628  4,982  1,597 

Paints  lbs.       98,162  2,682  97,620  2,721 

Paper  manufactures                                          .    6,650    7,790 

Soap,  common  lbs.      297,199  4,934  335,000  5,120 

Spirits — ■ 

Whiskey  gals.         1,539  1,547  1.830  2.027 

All  other  kinds  gals.            299  677  751  1,262 

Vegetables,  fresh   24,263    14,934 

Wood  and  timber,  unmanufactured — ■ 

Undressed  sup.  ft.    2,169.911  19,417  4,519,747  40,841 

Dressed  sup.  ft.    1.217,61.1  14,707  1,828,692  19,581 

Shooks,  staves,  etc   4,983    1,421 

Manufactured          

Furniture   2,631    3,317 

All  kinds   931    1,290 

All  other  articles   105.306    101.631 


EXPORTS   FROM   TRINIDAD  TO  CANADA 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  from  Trinidad  to  Canada  in  1928  and 
1929,  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  colony: — 


Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

1928  1929 

Cocoa,  raw  lbs.    4,429,296  £124,336  4,015,457  £  96,919 

Coffee  lbs.      145,805  6,138  621.356  24,949 

Fruits  and  nuts,  coconuts  number    1,851,535  9,323  2,090,100  10,536 

Hides  and  skins  number            900  136  903  67 

Oil,  coconut  gals.        25,087  4,255  18,408  2,832 

Sugar  and  molasses- — 

Sugar  lbs.  73,408.924  513,326  81,603,012  452,180 

Molasses  <;als.         6,865  .          173  6,075  210 

Other  articles   872    1,292 


MARKET  FOR  SEED  POTATOES  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  20,  1930. — Potato  growing  in  Brazil  is  still  in  its 
initial  stage,  and  is  chiefly  developed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 
Planting,  however,  is  done  without  method  and  no  selection  is  being  made 
with  regard  to  productivity,  varieties,  etc.  Generally  domestic  potatoes  of  the 
previous  crop  showing  cuts  and  bruises,  and  such  as  are  available  at  the 
grocery  stores,  are  used  for  planting  purposes.  However,  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  is  now  assisting  the  farmer  by  arranging  for  fields  where  tests 
are  being  carried  out  in  scientific  and  rational  methods  of  potato  growing. 
The  most  important  of  these  experimental  fields  is  situated  at  Maria  da  Fe, 
in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

COMPETITION 

The  principal  source  of  supply  of  seed  potatoes  imported  into  Brazil  is 
the  Argentine.  All  seed  potatoes  imported  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  during 
the  last  year  came  from  that  country.  Shipping  facilities  between  Brazil  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  comparatively  low  freight  rates,  and  the  low  prices 
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of  the  Argentine  potatoes  particularly,  are  all  factors  contributing  to  their 
use.  There  is  in  addition  a  small  importation  for  seed  purposes  from  Holland 
and  Germany. 

STATISTICS 

Brazilian  statistics  do  not  separately  specify  the  quantity  of  seed  pota- 
toes imported,  these  being  included  in  imports  for  consumption.  In  1929, 
236,884  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  were  imported  at  the  port  of  Santos,  the 
whole  of  which  were  supplied  by  the  Argentine.  No  information  is  available 
as  to  imports  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  known,  however,  that  during 
the  present  year  exemption  of  duties  was  conceded  for  167  bushels  of  seed 
potatoes  from  Germany,  and  for  5,000  cases  from  Holland,  imported  via  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Probably  the  shipments  referred  to  were  only  one  of  a  series  of 
importations. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

The  domestic  crop  of  potatoes  is  considerable,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  country's  requirements.  Large  quantities  are  imported  from  the 
Argentine,  and  from  Holland,  France,  and  other  European  countries.  Domes- 
tic crops  for  the  vears  1921  to  1928  were  as  follows  (figures  in  cwts.  of  100 
pounds):  1921,  3,817,040;  1922,  5,727,000;  1923,  4,168,160;  1924,  4,820,760; 
1925,  4,644,000;   1926,  5,816,260;   1927,  5,400,540;   and  1928,  4,551,340. 

TARIFF 

Seed  potatoes  enter  Brazil  free  of  duty.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  obtain 
permission  for  free  entry  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  as  the  sale  of  such 
importations  is  supervised  by  the  Ministry  and  no  potatoes  entered  for  seed 
can  be  sold  for  consumption. 

As  the  Government  of  Sao  Paulo  is  taking  a  special  interest  in  the  matter 
of  potato  growing,  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain  exemption  from  duties  in  Sao 
Paulo  than  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  order  to  obtain  exemption  the  importer 
must  address  a  petition  to  the  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  communi- 
cates with  the  Federal  Inspector  of  Agriculture.  The  inspector,  after  finding 
the  potatoes  free  of  disease,  authorizes  the  Customs  to  let  them  enter  free  of 
duty.  Sale  or  distribution,  however,  remains  under  the  supervision  of  the 
inspector,  and  the  importer  must  keep  him  advised  and  prove  that  the  potatoes 
were  sold  for  planting  purposes. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  process  takes  much  longer,  final  authorization  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Seed  potatoes,  as  well  as  potatoes  for  consumption,  are  only  allowed  to 
enter  Brazil  when  accompanied  by  an  official  health  certificate  stating  that 
they  are  free  from  plant  diseases,  and  by  a  certificate  of  origin  declaring  that 
certain  diseases  do  not  prevail  in  the  country  of  production.  Both  these  docu- 
ments have  to  be  issued  and  signed  by  the  official  in  charge  ofi  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  of  the  country  of  origin  and  legalized  by  a  Brazilian  consul. 
These  documents  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  on  the  omission  of  either 
the  shipment  would  be  held  for  a  long  time  in  quarantine  in  the  Customs, 
with  the  consequent  risk  of  deterioration. 

(A  supplement  to  this  report  contains  translations  of  extracts  from 
Brazilian  regulations  covering  the  requirements  of  the  Brazilian  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  matter  of  these  health  certificates.) 
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PERIOD  OF  MARKET 

Owing  to  the  great  territorial  extent  of  Brazil,  and  the  variations  of 

climate  in  the  different  States,  there  is  a  market  for  seed  potatoes  in  this 
country  during  the  whole  year.  Periods  of  planting  and  crop  in  the  potato- 
growing  States  of  Brazil  are  as  follows: — 

State  Planting  Crop 

Gear  a   March,  April.  May,  June. 

Alagoas   May,  June.  September,  October. 

Bahia   March,  April,  September.  August,  September,  December. 

Sergipe   May.  September,  October. 

Parahyba   March.  May. 

Pernambuco   April.  July,  August. 

Rio  de  Janeiro   January,      February,     March,  April,  May,  November,  Decem- 

September.  ber. 

Minas  Geraes   February,  August,  September.  January,  June,  November. 

Sao  Paulo   January,      February,      March,  May,  June,  August,  November, 

August.  December. 

Parana   January,  February,  March,  Sept.  February,  March,  April,  May. 

Santa  Catharina   August,  September,  November.  February,  April,  May,  Decem- 

ber. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  . .  .  .      January,     February,     August,  April,  May,  December,  Novem- 

September,  November.  ber. 


PRICES 

The  prices  obtained  for  seed  potatoes  from  Holland  and  Germany  are 
not  available.  Argentine  seed  potatoes  are  sold  at  about  $3.45  per  bag  of 
two  bushels  (60  kilos)  c.i.f.  Santos.  Seed  potatoes  grown  at  the  experimental 
farms  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  are  distributed  free  of  charge  to  farmers. 


VARIETIES  AND  SIZES 

Large-sized  potatoes  with  yellow  skin,  boiling  soft  and  flour-like,  are  best 
appreciated.  Hard  potatoes  with  yellow  skin  are  also  acceptable.  There  is 
no  great  demand  for  white-skin  potatoes. 


PACKING 

Seed  potatoes  are  shipped  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  consumption. 
Argentine  supplies  come  in  bags  of  two  bushels  net;  the  German  and  Dutch  in 
ventilated  crates  of  one  bushel  net.  Shipment  in  barrels  is  not  advisable  owing 
to  the  quick  deterioration  of  the  potatoes.  The  best  way  to  ship  potatoes 
from  Canada  to  Brazil  would  be  in  ventilated  crates  of  one  bushel  net,  which 
is  the  usual  packing  for  this  market. 


DOCUMENTS 

The  documents  comprise  legalized  consular  invoice,  legalized  commercial 
invoice,  health  certificate  and  certificate  of  origin,  and,  of  course,  draft,  bill 
of  lading,  and  insurance  policy.  (Full  information  of  consular  invoice  and 
health  requirements  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.) 

LIST  OF  IMPORTERS 

A  list  of  importers  of  seed  potatoes,  with  quantities  imported  during  tne 
last  year,  is  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


OUTLOOK 

Having  regard  to  the  quantity  of  potatoes  imported  for  consumption  in 
1928 — about  556,680  cwts. — and  adding  the  domestic  crop  of  4,551,340  cwts., 
or  a  total  of  5,108,020  cwts.,  it  can  be  seen  that  Brazil  offers  great  possibilities 
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as  a  market  for  seed  potatoes.  Owing  to  the  large  consumption  and  conse- 
quent importation,  the  Federal  Government  shows  a  distinct  interest  in 
potato  growing  with  a  view  to  an  increase  in  local  production.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  also  doing  its  best  to  induce  farmers  to  use 
the  old  coffee  "  fazendas  "  for  the  plantation  of  potatoes  as  well  as  of  wheat. 
This  will  naturally  result  in  a  greater  demand  for  seed  potatoes. 

At  present  little  attention  is  being  paid  by  farmers  to  the  quality  of  their 
seed  potatoes — price  alone  being  considered — and  as  a  result  most  of  the  seed 
is  supplied  by  the  Argentine.  If  Canadian  exporters  are  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete against  Argentina  in  the  matter  of  price,  a  considerable  business  could 
be  done  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Canadian  product. 

TREND   OF   JAPANESE   TRADE    IN  1930 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
[The  yen  has  been  converted  at  a  value  of  50  cents  Canadian.} 

Tokyo,  July  26,  1930. — Banks  and  Government  agencies  are  inclined  to 
differ  in  their  forecasts  of  Japanese  foreign  trade  for  the  remainder  of  1930.  The 
official  estimate  is  that  the  year  will  reveal  an  excess  of  imports  of  between 
$60,000,000  and  $65,000,000;  the  banking  economists,  on  the  other  hand,  place 
the  figure  at  $75,000,000  or  more. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  exports  of  raw  silk  were  valued  at  $86,000,000, 
being  less  than  half  of  the  value  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1929.  This  was 
due  to  the  falling  off  in  demand  from  the  United  States,  coupled  with  increased 
holdings  in  that  country.  The  Japanese  Silk  Indemnity  Law  has  had  an  effect 
the  reverse  of  that  intended:  American  buyers  refrained  from  entering  the  market, 
preferring  to  wait  and  see  what  would  happen  when  the  period  of  lending  on 
silk  came  to  an  end.  It  is  considered  most  likely  that  exports  will  increase  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  depressed  world  conditions  are  almost  certain  to 
militate  against  any  such  volume  as  moved  during  the  latter  half  of  1929.  If 
the  export  volume  of  silk  during  the  second  half  of  1930  is  80  per  cent  of  that 
of  last  year,  and  the  average  value  $400  per  bale,  the  total  value  will  be  about 
$104,000,000,  or  $190,000,000  for  the  whole  year.  Last  year  the  total  was 
$392,000,000,  so  that  the  expected  decline  will  be  at  least  $202,000,000. 

Exports  of  cotton  textiles  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  were 
valued  at  $74,000,000 — a  decline  of  24-6  per  cent  from  the  corresponding  period 
of  1929.  The  declines  in  bar  silver  quotations  and  cotton  yarn,  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  yen,  the  wars  in  China,  and  the  Indian  tariff  revision  were  factors 
in  this  decline.  Exports  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  are  estimated  at  $79,- 
000,000— a  decline  of  25  per  cent  from  last  year's  figure  of  $106,000,000.  The 
year's  loss  in  cotton  textiles  is  expected  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $52,000,000. 

When  leading  imports  are  considered,  raw  cotton  comes  first  on  the  list.  For 
the  first  half  of  the  year  the  quantity  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  year  before, 
but  the  import  value  dropped  28-9  per  cent  due  to  the  decline  in  the  raw  cotton 
market.  Trading  companies  and  exchange  banks  estimate  the  import  value  of 
raw  cotton  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  at  $62,000,000,  or  a  decline 
of  40  per  cent  from  the  $103,000,000  level  established  last  year.  Adding  to  this 
an  estimated  import  excess  of  $86,000,000  as  representing  other  commodities  pur- 
chased outside  of  Japan,  banking  authorities  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  favourable  balance  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  will  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $36,000,000.  Deducting  this  from  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  it  is  predicted  that  the  year's  unfavourable  trade  balance 
will  be  $77,000,000  for  Japan  proper  only.  The  Finance  Ministry,  however, 
reports  that  estimates  received  from  its  trade  representatives  and  customs  officials 
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indicate  that  the  visible  adverse  balance  for  the  year  will  be  between  $60,000,000 
and  $65,000,000,  and  that  the  favourable  balance  of  invisible  trade  will  be 
$50,000,000,  resulting  in  net  payments  to  be  made  abroad  of  from  $10,000,000 
to  $15,000,000. 

MARKET  FOR  GRAPHITE   IN  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  July  29,  1930. — Graphite  in  Japan  is  principally  used  in  making 
pencils,  carbon  for  electrical  purposes,  and  melting  pots  and  moulds.  Lumps  with 
90  per  cent  carbon,  dust  with  80  to  85  per  cent  carbon  and  flying  dust  with  80 
per  cent  carbon  are  the  usual  qualities.  The  sources  of  supply  of  graphite  are 
Korea,  Ceylon,  South  Africa,  and  South  America;  at  present  very  small  quanti- 
ties are  coming  from  the  last-named  country. 

The  average  quality  of  Japanese  graphite  contains  less  than  73  per  cent 
carbon,  and  is  generally  used  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  This  also  applies  to 
Korean  graphite.  Ceylon  graphite  is  of  very  good  quality,  and  contains  96  per 
cent  carbon  in  its  best  grade  and  with  90  per  cent  average. 

The  market  is  at  present  quiet.  Statistics  of  imports  are  not  available,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  consumption  of  graphite  in  Japan  is  about  13,000 
tons  per  year.  Importations  of  foreign  graphite  are  estimated  at  500  tons  per 
annum,  and  competition  is  keen. 

PRICES 

The  price  of  Korean  graphite  is  from  $20  to  $22.50  per  long  ton  f.o.b.  Kobe. 
This  is  the  export  price.  The  domestic  price  is  slightly  higher.  The  packing  is 
in  double  hemp  sacks  containing  150  pounds  each.  Refined  powder  of  Korean 
graphite  is  about  4  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  Kobe.  This  is  packed  in  barrels  con- 
taining 300  pounds  each.  India  graphite,  crystal  chips  No.  1  grade  with  over 
80  per  cent  carbon,  is  from  $105  to  $110  per  ton  c.i.f.  Kobe.  Dust  containing 
over  80  per  cent  carbon  is  about  $90  per  ton  c.i.f.  Kobe.  African  graphite  con- 
taining over  80  per  cent  carbon  is  about  $150  per  ton  c.i.f.  Kobe.  Transactions 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  samples  submitted;  lustre  and  average  percentage  of 
carbon  are  the  determining  price  considerations.  Import  duties  are  as  follows: 
graphite  or  plumbago,  free;  melting  pots,  $3.07  per  132  pounds;  others,  manu- 
factured, 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  DURING  FIRST  HALF 

OF  1930 

J.  C.  McGillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  August  4,  1930. — The  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  the  Nether- 
lands shows  a  decrease  for  the  first  half  of  1930  in  comparison  with  the  same 
period  of  1929,  the  respective  import  and  export  figures  being  1,276,824,434  fl. 
and  879,770,380  fl.  as  against  1,325,313,315  fl.  and  960,409,168  fl.  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1929. 

Imports  thus  show  a  decrease  of  48,488,881  fl.  and  exports  of  80,638,788  fl. 
These  figures  reflect  the  depressed  general  economic  conditions  of  the  country, 
which  are  particularly  noticeable  in  agriculture. 

The  official  trade  statistics  divide  both  imports  and  exports  into  fifteen 
principal  groups.  When  comparing  the  former  with  the  figures  of  1929,  it  is 
noted  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  imports  of  animal  and  vegetable  products; 
flour;  hides  and  skins;  yarns,  rope,  textiles;  clothing;  glass;   and  foodstuffs. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  increases  in  minerals  and  metals;  chemical  pro- 
ducts; oil,  resin,  etc.;  wood;  earthenware;  paper;  vehicles;  and  miscellaneous 
products. 

As  far  as  exports  are  concerned,  there  are  marked  decreases  in  all  the  agri- 
cultural products  groups,  which  have  assisted  in  intensifying  the  present  agri- 
cultural crisis.  There  has  also  been  a  sharp  falling  off  in  yarns,  ropes  and 
textiles,  and  miscellaneous  products,  while  paper  and  minerals  and  metals  are 
the  only  commodities  which  register  increases. 

The  figures  illustrating  the  leading  groups  of  commodities  in  thousands  of 
guilders  are  appended: — 


Principal  Groups 


Imports  Exports 
First  Six  Months 
1929  1930  1929 

Figures  in  1,000  Guilders 


Animals  and  animal  products   46,451  44,116  246,303 

Vegetable  products   346,104  279,100  112,800 

Minerals  and  metals   246,113  254,066  97,931 

Flour  and  flour  manufactures   22,349  19,890  24,814 

Chemical  products,  medicines   33,308  34,668  28,010 

Oil,  resin,  gum,  balsam,  pitch   79,277  82,508  79,268 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  wood   55,523  66,106  7,721 

Hides,  skins,  leather,  leatherwork   35,932  32,591  26,592 

Yarns,  rope,  textiles,  clothing   164,116  163,232  114,097 

Earthenware,  porcelain,  brick   10,095  14,212  6,311 

Glass   9,693  9.098  4,]  49 

Paper   21,624  22,929  23.300 

Foodstuffs   84,881  69,306  52,810 

Vehicles,  vessels,  aeroplanes   42,018  43,265  33,536 

Miscellaneous  products   127,829  141,737  102,766 


1930 

222,035 
101,250 
100,560 
21,885 
25,864 
76,968 
7,487 
25,491 
94,504 
5,520 
3,755 
26,034 
46,253 
32,340 
89,924 


1,325,313       1,276,824       960,409  879,770 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE 

Germany's  position  as  the  first  country  with  which  Holland  trades  was 
strengthened  during  the  period  under  review,  imports  of  German  merchandise 
having  risen  in  value  from  377,981,832  fl.  in  1929  to  414,470,338  fl.  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1930,  which  figure  represents  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the 
imports  from  all  countries.  Exports  to  Germany  fell  from  220,972,220  fl.  to 
194,240,675  fl.  The  principal  imports  from  Germany  in  their  order  of  import- 
ance were:  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  coal  and  coke,  clothing,  textiles,  paper 
and  paperware,  saltpetre,  and  artificial  manure  and  chemicals.  Among  the 
exports  to  Germany,  butter,  eggs,  fresh  vegetables,  and  cheese  occupy  leading 
positions. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Holland  during  the  first  half  of 
1930  were  valued  at  118,549,673  fl.  as  against  130,539,944  fl.  in  1929.  Exports 
to  that  country  were  186,494,890  fl.  and  192,045,322  fl.  respectively.  The  lead- 
ing imports  from  the  British  Isles  are  textiles,  yarns,  machinery,  steel,  clothing, 
vegetable  oils,  vehicles,  tea,  and  chemical  products.  Dutch  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  are  practically  all  foodstuffs.  The  more  important  of  these, 
together  with  their  weights  in  metric  tons,  are  as  follows: — 

Dutch  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 

Jan.-J  une,  Jan.-June, 


Commodities  1929  1930 

Weight  in  Metric  Tons 

Milk,  milk  products  and  casein  .  .   68,705  69,864 

Fresh  vegetables   45,322  67.988 

Salted  meat   26,282  22,006 

Vegetable  oils   26,237  37,577 

Flour  n.o.p   26,193  3.293 

Margarine   24,021  24,719 

Pulses   14,425  10,135 
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Dutch  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom — Concluded 

Jan.-June,  Jan.-June 


Commodities  1929  1930 

Weight  in  Metric  Tons 

Sugar   10,521  8,545 

Eggs   10,015  12,604 

Canned  vegetables   6,886  6,446 

Cheese   5,252  5,124 

Fruits,  neither  fresh  nor  dried   4,472  5.553 

Fish   4,988  3,788 

Butter   3,893  2,617 

Seeds  other  than  vegetable  and  flower  seeds   2,030  2,835 

Potatoes   1,106  1,108 

Fresh  fruit,  except  Southern  fruit   552  2,465 


Apart  from  the  above  commodities,  flower  bulbs,  leather,  textiles,  paper 
and  paperware,  machinery,  and  rags  are  worthy  of  note. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  six-month  period  were  valued 
at  109,434,315  fl.  as  compared  with  149,826,040  fl.  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1929.   Exports  were  23,072,787  fl.  as  against  31,074,361  fl.  in  1929. 

Among  the  imports  raw  cotton  ranked  first  and  accounted  for  16,220,693  fl. 
Gasolene  comes  next  with  10,171,009  fl.,  followed  by  wheat  flour  with  7,932,295 
fl.,  wheat  with  7,584,682  fl.,  and  cattle  food  with  7,347,626  fl.  Other  important 
imports  from  the  United  States,  together  with  their  weight  in  metric  tons  and 
values  in  thousands  of  guilders,  are  as  follows: — 

Imports  from  the  United  States 


Jan.-June,  Jan.-June 

Commodities  1929  1930 

Weight  in  Value  in 

Metric  Tons  1,000  Fl. 

Rendered  animal  fats   5,477  2,514 

Oleo  oil   2,480  1,368 

Honey   91  35 

Barley   4,041  260 

Other  cereals  (exclusive  of  rye  and  oats)   619  65 

Fresh  or  dried  South  fruit   1,235  315 

Fresh  fruit   1,789  564 

Dried  fruit   2,901  1,422 

Canned  vegetables   149  80 

Copper   1.901  1,762 

Timber   1,173  134 

Leather   30  498 

Paper  and  paperware   255  234 

Leaf  tobacco   4.628  5,025 

Agricultural  implements   2.291  4.459 

Manufactures  of  rubber   1.027  1.950 

Vehicles   5,746  8,159 

Refined  petroleum   68,088  4.975 

Crude  vegetable  oils   17.662  3.975 


TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM,  FRANCE,  AND  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

Dutch  imports  from  Belgium  during  the  first  six  months  of  1930  and  1929 
were  134,854,323  fl.  and  141,397,510  fl.  respectively.  The  respective  figures  as 
regards  export  to  Belgium  were  95,617,487  fl.  and  94,406,287  fl.  The  principal 
products  imported  from  Belgium  were  iron  and  steel,  saltpetre,  and  artificial 
manure,  natural  stone,  coal  and  coke,  chemical  products,  bricks,  glass,  gasolene, 
and  vegetable  oils.  The  leading  exports  were  agricultural  implements,  textiles, 
hides  and  skins,  coal  and  coke,  hemp  and  jute,  fresh  meat,  fish,  and  cattle. 

Imports  from  France  during  the  period  being  dealt  with  were  60,331,724  fl. 
as  against  56,149,886  fl.  during  1929.   Exports  were  65,715,945  fl.  and  56,312,- 
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899  fl.  respectively.  The  more  important  imports  were  wheat,  iron  and  steel, 
chemical  products,  textiles,  bricks,  vehicles,  and  machinery,  while  the  exports 
included  fresh  meat,  cheese,  coal  and  coke,  hides  and  skins. 

As  far  as  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  concerned,  imports  during  the  first 
half  of  1930  totalled  48,596,589  fl.  as  against  69,584,030  fl.  in  1929.  The  respec- 
tive export  figures  were  78,713,012  fl.  and  91,506,051  fl. 


TRADE  WITH  CANADA 


There  are  no  complete  figures  available  showing  the  position  of  Canada 
in  the  foreign  trade  during  the  first  six  months  of  1930.  The  only  available 
guide  is  to  study  a  number  of  the  principal  commodities.  The  principal  imports 
from  Canada,  together  with  their  weight  in  metric  tons  and  values  in  thousands 
of  guilders,  as  well  as  comparative  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1929,  are 
appended: — 

Jan.-June.  1929  Jan.-June,  1930 


Commodities 

Metric 

Value 

Metric 

Value 

Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

Tons 

1,000  Fl 

96 

36 

83 

29 

1,160 

211 

Wheat  

64.193 

7.U6 

22,425 

2,281 

,  .  41.635 

3,879 

8,042 

576 

18 

14 

Cattle  food  

564 

57 

Lead  in  blocks  

684 

191 

173 

41 

6.084 

948 

3,384 

467 

88 

79 

162 

35 

6.719 

'206 

37,333 

594 

31 

20 

132 

141 

46 

If  totals  were  available,  a  substantial  decrease  would  be  evident  in!  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  This  shrinkage  is  due  to  the 
heavy  falling  off  in  imports  of  wheat  and  barley  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  wheat 
flour.  Rolled  oats  and  lead  also  show  decreases,  although  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  a  number  of  other  commodities  which  show  increases  or  which  have 
come  on  the  market  for  the  first  time.  These  will  not,  however,  make  up  for 
losses  sustained  in  other  directions.  Other  Canadian  products  which  are  selling 
in  Holland  include  wallpaper,  writing  paper,  lumber,  live  animals,  fresh  and 
dried  apples,  frozen  fish,  automobile  supplies,  and  many  other  miscellaneous 
products.  It  is  not  possible  from  the  figures  available  to  estimate  their  relative 
positions. 

EXPORTS'  TO  CANADA 


It  is  possible  to  deal  with  Dutch  exports  to  Canada  in  more  detail  than  is 
the  case  with  imports.  The  former,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1929,  are  as  follows: — 


Commodities 


Cocoa  powder  

Salted  herring  

Animal  products  n.o.p.  . . 

Poppyseed  , 

Carawayseed  

Canaryseed  

Yellow  mustardseed  .  .  . 
Vegetables  in  brine  . . 

Flower  bulbs  

Plants  and  shrubs  . . 
Vegetable  products  n.o.p. 

Barbed  wire  

Lead  articles  


Jan.-June,  1929 
Metric  Value 
Tons        1,000  Fl. 


115 


40 
696 


296 


61 


44 
366 


41 


Jan.-June,  1930 
Metric  Value 
Tons        1,000  Fl. 


256 
68 
75 
16 
11 
7 
60 

192 
50 

835 
27 

180 
14 


74 
15 
17 
6 
4 
1 
16 
24 
63 
450 
14 
24 
16 
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exports  to  Canada — Concluded 

Commodities 

Rice  

Potato  flour  

Sodium-ferrocyanide  

Paints  

Paints  (dry)  

Peanut  oil  

Cocoa  butter  

Artificial  silk  yarns  

Cordage   

Velvet  and  plush  

Dry  goods  

Tissues  

Strawboard  

These  statistics  show  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,  the  most  marked  fluctua- 
tions being  in  the  case  of  cordage  and  paints,  both  of  which  show  sharp 
decreases. 


Jan.-June,  1929 

Jan.-June,  1930 

Metric 

Value 

Metric 

Value 

Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

Tons 

1,000  Fl 

odd 

1  A 

74 

1  A  1 

147 

ft!  Q 

Do 

1 A 

1 4: 

33 

a 
0 

1,447 

'288 

11 

14 

68 

28 

1,210 

1,68  i 

1,075 

1,276 

517 

1,782 

363 

1,003 

6,155 

3,699 

2,116 

1.173 

5 

22 

'  '92 

*457 

67 

360 

7 

61 

'.303 

'  *26 

246 

21 

ECONOMIC   SITUATION   IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  August  4,  1930.— The  effect  of  the  continuous  decline  in  wholesale 
prices,  which  is  now  general,  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. As  usual,  the  decreases  are  late  in  reaching  the  consumer,  but  business 
is  slowing  up  slightly  as  merchants  are  not  buying  far  ahead  in  the  falling  or  at 
least  irregular  market. 

In  Denmark  the  prices  of  basic  exports  such  as  bacon  and  butter  have  been 
maintained  surprisingly,  and  during  the  past  half  year  an  unusual  atmosphere 
of  prosperity  has  pervaded  agriculture.  This  is  a  result  of  the  combination  of 
these  maintained  prices  with  extremely  cheap  feedstuffs.  This  prosperity  is 
reflected  in  an  extraordinary  amount  of  rural  building  and  in  considerable  adver- 
tising for  farm  labour  in  the  urban  press.  In  Copenhagen  (in  which  city  about 
one-third  of  Denmark's  population  resides),  the  large  amount  of  building  com- 
pleted in  recent  years  is  resulting  in  the  appearance  of  many  "  To  Let "  signs, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  general  slump  in 
building  should  not  occur  in  the  immediate  future.  The  crop  outlook  is  bright, 
and  unemployment  continues  to  be  negligible. 

In  Norway  the  paper  industry  is  feeling  the  general  depression,  particularly 
with  respect  to  exports  to  China,  and  forward  sales  of  pulp  in  many  grades  are 
disappointing.  The  volume  of  shipping  tonnage  laid  up  is  approximately  250,000 
tons,  about  one-half  of  the  maximum  of  the  winter,  and  freight  rates  continue 
at  extremely  low  levels.  The  whaling  industry  continues  to  expand,  and  the 
general  exodus  to  the  Antarctic  fields  is  now  taking  place  after  the  yearly  visit 
to  home  ports  for  repairs,  renewals  and  refitting. 

The  agricultural  outlook  is  fair,  and  exports  of  eggs  and  dairy  products  are 
steadily  increasing  although  at  declining  prices.  Unemployment  figures  are  very 
small,  and  most  industries  are  operating  on  a  satisfactory  scale.  In  many  indus- 
tries during  the  next  few  months  new  labour  agreements  will  come  up  for  con- 
sideration but  no  great  difficulties  are  anticipated. 

The  greater  general  industrialization  of  Sweden  and  its  wider  interest  in 
financial  matters  abroad  render  that  country  susceptible  to  outside  influences. 
Sweden  is  therefore  feeling  the  general  depression  slightly  more  than  the  other 
two  Scandinavian  countries.    Unemployment  is  not  serious;  a  dispute  affecting 
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14,000  workers  in  one  section  of  the  paper  industry  has  been  amicably  settled; 
and  new  building  continues  at  a  fair  rate. 

The  recent  introduction  of  schemes  providing  for  the  compulsory  mixing  of 
45  per  cent  of  Swedish  wheat  and  50  per  cent  of  Swedish  rye  in  flours  milled  by 
Swedish  millers,  and  the  fixing  of  prices  at  19  and  16  kroner  per  100  kilograms 
respectively  for  home-grown  wheat  and  rye,  together  with  decreasing  competition 
from  European  cereals  make  for  improved  agricultural  prospects. 

Swedish  crops  are  in  very  good  condition,  and  livestock  prices  are  being 
maintained. 

SPANISH   PATENT  LAW  REVISION 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  June  10,  1930. — A  royal  decree  dated  March  15,  1930,  amends  the 
patent  law  of  Spain,  the  net  result  being  to  remove  many  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  law  dated  July  26,  1920.  By  this  decree  articles  73-83  of  the 
old  law  are  abrogated.  These  were  the  sections  that  provided  for  patents  of 
exploitation.  Article  3  says  that  a  holder  of  a  patent  must  be  able  to  prove 
working  of  the  patent  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  working  which 
established  a  new  industry  in  the  country.  The  concession  holder  will  prove 
before  the  Registrar  of  Industrial  Property  the  fact  of  working  by  producing  a 
certificate  signed  by  one  of  the  engineers  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Industrial 
Property  chief  office  of  the  province  where  the  working  is  to  be  proved.  The 
cost  of  this  certificate  is  50  pesetas.  The  old  articles  100  and  101  have  been 
amended  to  read:  "  The  offer  of  a  licence  to  work  must  be  renewed  annually." 
If  the  owner  of  a  patent  and  the  applicant  for  a  licence  cannot  agree  as  to  the 
fee,  the  registrar  may  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  settle  the  price.  This  decree 
has  also  simplified  many  of  the  rules  of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  Trade  Marks,  Patents  and  Designs  Federation,  Limited,  of  London, 
state  that  the  Spanish  Patent  Office  has  given  the  following  rulings: — 

(a)  Patents  issued  prior  to  March  1,  1926,  are  exempt  from  .the  yearly  renewal  of  the 
licences  endorsement,  as  well  as  from  the  limitation  of  said  renewal  to  three  years,  and 
also  from  the  surcharge  of  25  per  cent  on  annuities. 

(b)  Patents  issued  after  March  1,  1926,  and  prior  to  September  15,  1929,  will  require 
the  yearly  renewal  of  licences  endorsement,  but  they  will  be  exempt  from  the  surcharge  of 
25  per  cent. 

(c)  The  article  which  provided  the  patents  endorsed  for  licences  would  lapse  if,  after 
renewing  the  endorsement  for  three  years,  no  one  applied  for  a  licence,  has  been  abolished. 

(d)  Regarding  patents  for  importation,  the  term  for  proving  the  first  working  will  be, 
as  in  the  case  of  patents  of  invention,  three  years,  but  new  patents  of  importation  will  not 
be  allowed  to  be  endorsed  for  licences. 


CHILEAN    CONSULAR  REGULATIONS 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1373,  May  24,  1930,  page  791,  concerning  documentation  of  shipments  to 
Chile,  Mr.  Francisco  J.  de  Lima,  Consul  for  Chile  in  Montreal,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  all  shipments,  whether  large  or  small,  if  sent  by  parcel  post  or 
by  steamer,  whether  going  from  Canada  direct  or  from  any  American  (U.S.A.) 
ports  must  be  legalized  by  a  Chilean  Consul  in  Canada.  In  the  case  of  ship- 
ments via  American  ports,  only  the  bill  of  lading  is  to  be  legalized  in  New  York 
or  the  American  port  of  departure.  In  other  words,  a  Chilean  Consulate  in  the 
United  States  of  America  cannot  legalize  a  Consular  invoice  for  goods  emanating 
from  Canada  even  when  shipped  from  the  United  States.  The  bill  of  lading 
only  is  to  be  legalized  there  to  save  time  and  trouble. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Further  Amendments  to  Australian  Customs  Tariff 

C.   HARTLETT,  OFFICE  OF  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Melbourne,  July  17,  1930. — To  assist  in  meeting  expenditure  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  1930-31,  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  imposed,  as 
from  July  10,  1930,  further  increases  in  import  and  excise  duties  on  certain 
goods,  as  well  as  primage  duty  on  all  imports  irrespective  of  country  of  origin. 
The  new  import  duties  are  levied  on  films,  tobacco  products,  petrol,  wireless 
valves,  and  newsprint  and  printing  paper  in  sheets  or  rolls  not  less  than  10 
inches  in  width  or  in  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by  25  inches  or  its 
equivalent,  the  last  three  being  the  only  items  with  any  particular  bearing  on 
Canadian  export  trade  with  Australia. 

Newsprint  and  printing  paper  of  the  sizes  stated,  formerly  admitted  free 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  under  the  preferential  conditions  and 
at  £3  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  if  from  foreign  countries,  are  now  dutiable  at  £1 
per  ton  preferential  and  £4  per  ton  under  the  general  rate.  As  both  British 
and  Canadian  paper  of  the  kind  retain  their  former  margin  of  preference  (£3 
per  ton) ,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  imports  from  either  country  will  be  affected 
by  the  increased  rates.  The  rates  on  other  printing,  writing,  and  typewriting 
papers,  which  are  also  admitted  from  Canada  at  British  preferential  rates, 
remain  unaltered. 

Valves  for  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony,  which  were  formerly 
admitted  free  under  the  British  preferential  rate  and  at  15  per  cent  under 
the  general  rate  payable  by  all  other  countries,  including  Canada,  are  now 
dutiable  at  10  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  respectively.  The  provision  made  in 
the  1921-28  tariff  for  the  operation  of  deferred  duties  on  these  valves,  at  the 
rate  of  27J  per  cent  British  and  40  per  cent  general,  is  still  retained,  the  latest 
date  fixed  for  their  operation  being  January  1,  1931. 

PRIMAGE  DUTY  ON  IMPORTS 

The  ad  valorem  primage  duty,  brought  into  force  on  July  10,  1930,  is  at 
the  rate  of  2\  per  cent  on  all  free  or  dutiable  imports,  including  outside  casing, 
except  certain  exempted  goods  not  imported  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
tax  is  levied  on  existing  tariff  rates  and  also  on  the  surtax  duty  of  50  per  cent 
which  was  imposed  on  a  wide  range  of  goods  early  in  April  last. 

Deferred  Australian  Customs  Duties 

Melbourne,  July  17,  1930. — Owing  to  Australian  manufacturers  being 
still  unable  to  supply  domestic  requirements,  increased  customs  duties  on  cer- 
tain commodities  which  had  been  previously  deferred  from  time  to  time  have 
been  further  deferred  until  the  dates  specified  opposite  each  item. 

The  tariff  items  and  commodities  affected  are: — 

6  (B)  Acetone  July  1,  1931 

168  (B)  Sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand,  of  the  type  ordinarily  used 
in  the  household — 

(1)  Machine  heads,  whether  imported  separately  or  form- 
ing part  of  the  complete  machine,  including  accessories 


except  wrenches  and  oil  cans  Oct.  1,  1930 

181  (A)   (2)  Electrical  articles  and  materials,  viz.:  Valves  for  wireless 

telegraphy  and  telephony.  Jan.  1,  1931 

194  (D)  Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles  Oct.  1,  1930 


This  further  postponement  does  not  apply  to  the  following, 
viz.: 

Brass  and  copper  chain  (curb  and  trace  pattern)  made  from 
wire  of  \  mm.  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  both  sizes  inclusive. 

Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles,  in  sizes 

exceeding  \  inch  up  to  but  not  including  \  inch. 
358  (A)  Aeroplanes,  and  other  aircraft,  including  balloons  and  parachutes  Nov.  1,  1930 
392  (A)  Yarns,  cotton,  including  mercerized  cotton  yarn  Oct.  1,  1930 
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The  present  rates  of  duty  and  those  deferred  on  these  items  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Present  Rates  Deferred  Rates 

British  British 
Preferential  General  Preferential  General 


6  (B)   Free  Free  30%  40% 

168  (B)   10s.  20s.  each  £2  10s.  £3  10s.  each 

181  (A)   (2)   10%  25%  27i%  40% 

194  (D)   50%  60%  50%  60% 

358  (A)   Free  10%  25%  35% 

392  (A)   Free  5%  20%  35% 


The  present  rates  under  item  194  (D),  which  are  now  the  same  as  the 
deferred  rates,  were  imposed  in  December  last,  but  have  yet  to  be  ratified  by 
Parliament,  hence,  if  not  ratified,  provision  for  the  operation  of  the  deferred 
rates  on  October  1  next  or  later  is  still  retained. 

New  Zealand  Tariff  Changes 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1384  (August  9,  1930),  page  217,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Auckland  cables  that  a  further  resolution  had  been  adopted  in  New  Zealand 
increasing  import  duties  on  several  commodities,  including  lumber. 

French  Tariff  Changes 

A  French  tariff  decree,  effective  July  19,  contains  the  following  new  mini- 
mum tariff  rates  (applicable  to  Canada) : — 

Former  Rates    New  Rates 


Francs  per  100  Kg. 

Oats  in  the  grain   21.00  30.00 

Oats,  crushed,  and  bran  meal  up  to  10  per  cent  ....  31.50  44.50 

Oatmeal   35.00  50.00 

Rye  in  the  grain   15.00  21.00 

Rye  meal   30.00  35.00 

Lard,  raw  (not  for  industrial  use)   75.00  175.00 

Lard,  refined   120.00  250.00 


The  French  franc  equals  3-92  cents  in  Canadian  money,  and  100  kilograms 
equals  220-4  pounds. 

Lard  is  dutiable  net  weight  and  the  other  articles  gross  weight. 

The  tariff  on  pigs  has  been  increased,  the  intermediate  rate  (applicable  to 
Canada),  formerly  86-25  francs  per  100  kg.  live  weight,  being  now  115  francs 
per  100  kg. 

Regulations  Governing  the  Importation  of  Blueberries  into  the 

United  States 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York  City,  writes 
under  date  August  12,  1930,  that  the  Eastern  District  Food,  Drug  and  Insecti- 
cide Administration  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  holding 
for  inspection  all  shipments  of  imported  blueberries  due  to  the  prevalence  of 
blueberry  maggots.  Canadian  shippers  should  exercise  every  precaution  in  pick- 
ing and  packing  their  fruit,  as  due  to  this  inspection  importers  have  to  hold  the 
berries  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  found  affected  the  shipment  must  either 
be  returned  to  Canada  or  condemned.  A  copy  of  the  routine  method  of  testing 
for  this  pest  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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United  States  Tariff  on  Canadian  Lumber 

United  States  Treasury  Decision  44175  of  July  29,  1930,  states  that  sawed 
lumber  and  timber  not  further  manufactured  than  planed  or  dressed  on  one  side 
of  the  woods  enumerated  in  paragraph  401,  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  are  to  be  free 
of  duty  when  imported  from  Canada  under  the  provisions  for  boards,  planks, 
and  deals. 

Paragraph  401  of  the  United  States  Tariff  reads: — 

Timber,  hewn,  sided,  or  squared,  otherwise  than  by  sawing,  and  round  timber  used  for 
spars  or  in  building  wharves;  sawed  lumber  and  timber  not  specially  provided  for;  all  the 
foregoing,  if  of  fir,  spruce,  pine,  hemlock,  or  larch,  $1  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  and 
in  estimating  board  measure  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  no  deduction  shall  be  made 
on  account  of  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving:  Provided,  That  there  shall  be  exempted  from 
such  duty  boards,  planks  and  deals  of  fir,  spruce,  pine,  hemlock  or  larch,  in  the  rough  or  not 
further  manufactured  than  planed  or  dressed  on  one  side,  when  imported  from  a  country 
contiguous  to  the  Continental  United  States,  which  country  admits  free  of  duty  similar  lumber 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  new  Treasury  Decision  reads: — 

The  Department,  in  its  decision  of  June  24,  1930,  published  as  T.D.  44108,  authorized 
the  admission  free  of  duty  under  the  proviso  to  paragraph  401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  June  17, 
1930,  of  boards,  planks,  and  deals  of  fir,  spruce,  pine,  hemlock,  or  larch,  imported  from 
Canada  in  the  rough  or  not  further  manufactured  than  planed  or  dressed  on  one  side. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act  the  Department  has  received  numerous  requests 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  terms  "  boards,  planks,  and  deals  "  with  special  reference  to  the 
question  whether  the  terms  are  to  be  construed  as  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  all 
sawed  lumber  and  timber. 

The  Department  has  given  this  matter  careful  consideration  and  is  in  receipt  of  com- 
munications from  various  sources  including  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  quoted,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  the  Tariff  Commission  sub- 
mitting a  memorandum  from  the  chief  of  the  lumber  division  of  that  commission  upon  the 
subject,  with  the  result  that  the  department  finds  from  the  record  before  it  that  the  terms 
"boards,  planks,  and  deals"  have  no  definite  commercial  significance.  The  Department, from 
the  information  available,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  phrase  "  boards,  planks,  and  deals " 
embraces  all  forms  of  sawed  lumber  and  timber.  A  careful  reading  of  the  debates  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  shows  the  intention  that  this  proviso  should  cover  all  forms  of  sawed 
lumber  and  timber  of  the  species  enumerated  in  paragraph  401,  and  that  the  tariff  classifica- 
tion of  all  lumber  and  timber  imported  from  Canada  should  receive  equally  favourable  treat- 
ment as  that  accorded  by  Canada  to  such  lumber  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  to  give  effect  to  what  the  Department  believes  to  have 
been  the  intent  of  Congress,  all  sawed  lumber  and  timber  provided  for  in  paragraph  401 
imported  from  Canada  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  proviso  if  not  further 
manufactured  than  planed  or  dressed  on  one  side. 

Czechoslovak  Prohibition  of  the  Importation  of  Bleached  Flour 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Hamburg,  writes  under 
date  August  6,  1930,  that  with  further  reference  to  the  notice  published  on  page 
113  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1381  (July  19),  the  decree  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  giving  the  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  bleached  flour  provides  that  in  addition  to 
the  Milling  Research  Laboratory  of  the  Prague  Agricultural  High  School  five 
other  institutions  will  be  competent  to  examine  samples  of  imported  flour  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  flour  is  bleached.  These  institutions  are  the  State 
General  Research  Station  for  Food  attached  to  the  Charles  University  in  Prague, 
the  State  General  Research  Station  for  Food  attached  to  the  German  University 
in  Prague,  the  State  General  Research  Station  in  Brunn,  the  State  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station  in  Bratislava,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Experimental 
Station  in  Kosice.  The  allotment  of  territory  to  be  operated  by  the  different 
institutions  according  to  the  geographical  situation  of  the  customs  houses  will 
be  determined  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  agreement  with  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  and  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New 
Zealand  to  the  effect  that  a  firm  of  long  standing  who  are  engineers  and  buying 
agents  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  to  that  Dominion.  The  com- 
modities in  which  they  are  particularly  interested  are  electrical  goods,  includ- 
ing transformers,  meters,  time  switches  and  thermostats,  as  well  as  hydraulic 
turbines  and  pelton  wheels  and  general  electrical  and  engineering  lines. 

Canadian  exporters  who  wish  to  receive  further  information  regarding  the 
company  mentioned  should  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  28364). 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  18 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  18,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  August  11,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  . .  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  '  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

J  apan  Yen 

Java  '.Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $] 

Barbados  '.'.$}■ 

Trinidad  .  [  [[ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies.  .  .  .$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Parity 

.1407 
.1390 
.0072 


.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.1930 
.2680 

1 . 0805 
.0060 


.2680 
.1930 
1.0000 
.4244 
.1196 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 
.40 
.1930 
1.0342 
1.0000 


.3650 
.  4985 
.4020 

!4424 
.5678 

1.0000 

4.8666 
1.013 
.0392 
.0392 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 
Week  ending  Week  ending       Bank  Rate 


August  11 

August  18 

$  .1413 

$  .1425 

54 

.1397 

.1398 

21 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2678 

.2682 

4 

.0251 

.0252 

64 

.0392 

.0393 

2\ 

.2385 

.2389 

4 

4.8657 

4.8705 

3 

.0129 

.0130 

9 

.4026 

.4029 

3 

.1747 

.1737 

54 

.0523 

.0523 

54 

.0176 

.0177 

5* 

.2677 

.2681 

44 

.0449 

.0450 

n 

.0059 

.0060 

9 

.1106 

.1062 

6 

.2686 

.2688 

3* 

.1943 

.1946 

24 

.9987 

1.0000 

n 

.3680 

.3668 

.1038 

.1025 

.1208 

.1218 

6 

.9642 

.9675 

8 

.4732 

.4735 

6-7 

.3745 

.3600 

9 

.1872 

.1875 

.8314 

.8325 

.9993 

.9993 

.3210 

.3315 

.3614 

.3631 

5 

.4934 

.4940 

5.- 

.4024 

.4031 

44 

.  3820 

.4000 

.4506 

.4512 

.5617 

.5625 

00| — 1 .01| 

1.001— 1.01 1 

4.8664 

4.8692 

OOf — 

1.001—1.02 

.0393 

.0394 

.0393 

.0394 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  op  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver.  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chambeb 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

937.  Fruits. — A  firm  in  France  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  French  port  from 
exporters  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

938.  Salmon  and  Other  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  France  would  like  to  receive  quota- 
tions o.ijf.  French  port  from  exporters  of  canned  fish. 

Miscellaneous 

939.  Lumber. — A  French  firm  wish  to  import  red  pine  and  Douglas  fir  lumber  (kiln- 
dried).    Quotations  c.i.f.  French  port. 

940.  Paper. — Printing  establishment  in  the  British  West  Indies  would  like  quotations 
and  samples  of  printing  on  bond  and  other  papers. 

941.  Shoemakers'  Tools. — An  agent  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  is  interested  in  representing 
a  Canadian  company  offering  shoemakers'  tools. 

942.  Flax  Seaming  Twine  for  Shoemakers. — An  agent  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  is  inter- 
ested in  representing  a  Canadian  company  offering  the  above  product. 

943.  Shoe  Shanks. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  is  interested  in  repre- 
senting a  Canadian  company  offering  shoe  shanks. 

944.  Shoe  Findings. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  is  inter- 
ested in  representing  a  Canadian  firm  offering  a  line  of  shoe  findings. 

945.  Shoe  Leather. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in 
representing  a  Canadian  firm  offering  box  calf,  willow  calf,  patent  leather,  kid  and  fancy 
leathers. 

946.  Aluminium  Ware. — Importer  in  Belgrade  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  aluminium  ware.   Prices  c.ii.  Jugoslavian  frontier. 

947.  Lawn  Mowers. — Importer  in  Belgrade  would  like  quotations  on  lawn  mowers. 
Both  power  and  hand  machines  required.    Prices  cii.  Jugoslavian  frontier. 

948.  Grinding  Wheels.— Importer  in  Zagreb,  Jugoslavia,  would  like  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  exporter  of  grinding  wheels  for  lumber  industry.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Jugo- 
slavian frontier. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Metagama,  Aug.  28;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  29;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  5;  Mont- 
rose, Sept.  11;  Beaverbrae,  Sept..  12;  Beaverhill.  Sept,  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey 
County,  Aug.  26;  Brant  County,  Sept.  5;  Evenger,  Sept.  18;  Kings  County,  Sept.  29 — 
all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Oranian,  Aug.  30;  Nessian,  Sept.  27 — both  Dominion  Line;  Salacia, 
Anchor-Donaldson,  Sept.  13. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Aug.  31  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Oranian,  Aug.  30;  Nessian,  Sept.  27 — both  Dominion  Line; 
Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Sept.  13. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita,  Aug.  29  and  Sept.  27;  Minnedosa,  Sept.  12 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Letitia,  Sept.  5  and  Oct.  3;  Athenia,  Slept.  19;  Airthria,  Sept.  25;  a  steamer, 
Oct.  9 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  27  and  Sept.  17;  Duohesis  of  Atholl,  Sept.  4  and 
26;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  10;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  Aug.  29  and  Sept.  26;  Andania,  Sept.  12 — both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  Sept.  6; 
Albertic,  Sept.  13;   Laurentic,  Sept.  20— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Aug.  29  and  Oct.  3;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  5;  Beaverbrae,  Sept. 
12;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  19;  Beaverford,  Sept.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Aug.  29 
and  Sept.  26;  Ausonia,  Sept.  5;  Aurania,  Sept.  12;  Ascania,  Sept.  19' — all  Cunard  Line; 
Megantic,  Sept.  4;  Galgaric,  Sept.  18 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester — Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  28;  Manchester  Division,  Sept.  11;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Sept.  18 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglcn,  Aug.  29;  Cairnesk,  Sept.  12;  Cairnross  (also 
calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  29 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  30;  Montcalm,  Sept.  5;  Montclare, 
Sept.  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Megantic,  Sept.  4"  and  Oct.  2\  Calgaric,  Sept.  18 — both 
White  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  Sept.  5;  Montclare,  Sept.  18;  Beaverford,  Sept.  26 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Koe'ln,  Sept.  6;  Trier,  Sept.  27 — both  North  German  Lloyd;  Sesotris, 
County  Hamburg-American  Line,  Aug.  29;  Hada  County,  County  Line,  Sept.  19. 

To  Bremen—  Koeln,  Sept.  6;   Trier,  Sept.  27— both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Aug.  26,  Brant  Count}',  Sept..  6;  Evenger,  Sept,  18; 
Kings  County,  Sept.  29 — all  County  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Champlain,  Sept,  6;  Colborne,  Sept.  20 — 
both  Canadian  .National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and,  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  Aug.  29;  Gathcart  (freight 
to  Kingston  only),  Sept.  5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Spica,  Sept.  5;  Tvrifjord,  Sept.  19 — both  Ocean  Dominion 
SS.  Corp. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Aug.  30;  Canadian  Victor,  Sept.  30 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander  (also  calls  at  Bluff),  Aug.  25;  Canadian 
Constructor,  Sept.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Palestine,  Port  Said  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa* 
Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — David  Livingstone,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Sept.  10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet.  Aug.  25;  Fantee,  Sept.  15;  Calgary,  Sept.  25-— all 
Elder-Dempster  Line  (also  call  at  West  African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  19. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Aug. 
29  and  Sept.  12  and  26;  Emswonth  Manor,  Farquhar  Line,  Aug.  27. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyagcur,  Aug  25  and  Sept.  8;  New  Northland,  Sept.  3 
—both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Aug.  26;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  2;  Empress 
of  Scotland,  Sept.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific 
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From  Halifax 

To  London. — Missouri,  Aug.  27;   Maryland,  Sept.  6 — both  Leyland  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  2;   Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  20— both  Furness  Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's.  Nfld.— Nerissa,  Aug.  26  and  Sept.  9  and  23; 
Fort  St.  George,  Sept.  2,  16  and  30 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  2 
and  Oct.  7;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  20 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Italia,  Aug.  28;  Spica.  Sept.  11;  Tyrifjord,  Sept.  25— all  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathoart,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  8. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  Aug.  28;  Champlain,  Sept.  11;  Colborne, 
Sept.  25— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  5;  Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  19 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Sept.  4  and  Oct.  2;  Ottar 
(also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Sept.  18. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  28;  Lady  Hawkins,  Sept. 
11 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa  ( Kilindini),  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Cardiff,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Aug.  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Japan,  Sept.  4;  Empress 
of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Sept.  18;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu), 
Oct.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call  at  Manila) ;  Korea  Maru,  Sept.  1 ;  Hiye  Maru,  Sept. 
11 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hongkong. — Ixion.  Blue  Funnel,  Aug.  26. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arizona  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Sept.  9; 
Hawaii  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Sept.  15;  London  Maru  (also  calls  at  Shanghai),  Sept. 
25;  Manila  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Sept.  29;  Africa  Maru  (also  calls 
at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Oct.  4 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Mishima  Maru,  Sept.  26;  Siberia 
Maru,  Oct.  6 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai. — Titanian,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Sept.  10  (also  calls  at 
Papeete  and  Adelaide) ;  Haitemata,  Oct.  3 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttellon  and  Dunedin. — Golden  West,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Sept.  17. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Sept.  17;  Niagara,  Oct  10— both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — A  steamer,  September;  a 
steamer,  October — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  22;  Balboa,  Sept.  26— both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Pioneer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Sept.  6;  Vernon  City,  Rear- 
don  Smith  Line,  Aug.  26. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  Aug.  30;  Drechtdyk, 
Sept.  12;  Diniteldyk,  Sept.  26— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Sept.  2;  a  steamer,  Sept.  15; 
Wyoming.  Sept.  26;  a  steamer,  Oct.  3 — all  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp.— Tacoma,  Sept.  4;  San  Francisco,  Sept.  25 — both 
Hamburg- American  Line;  Kinderdyk,  Sept.  10;  Moerdyk,  Oct.  2— both  North  Pacific 
Coast  Line  (also  call  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Navi- 
gazione  Libera  Triestina,  Sept.  20. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Heranger,  September;   Brimanger,  October — both  Westfal-Larsen. 

To  Puerto  Colombia.— Point  San  Pablo,  Sept.  2;  Point  Fermin,  Sept.  17;  Point  Mon- 
tara,  Oct.  1 — all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 


Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bcrmuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) ' 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub- Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letter® — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,   17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cnba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes — P.O.   Box  80.     Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  lndo-China.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cablet,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania. 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note.— Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary. 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting   Trade   Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory    includes    the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated Malay  States,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office,  Calle 
Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Sonth  Africa 
C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  aud 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 
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EMPIRE   TARIFF   PREFERENCES   ON   CANADIAN  GOODS 

In  view  of  inquiries  received  from  time  to  time  in  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  concerning  the  extent  to  which  tariff  preference  is  granted 
throughout  the  Empire  to  Canadian  goods,  the  following  outline  of  the  situa- 
tion may  be  given:  New  Zealand,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Zambesi  Basin  of 
Northern  Rhodesia,  Cyprus,  Fiji,  and  Western  Samoa,  without  the  formality 
of  trade  agreements,  accord  preferences  to  practically  all  Canadian  goods. 
Under  the  terms  of  a  trade  agreement  with  Canada  the  British  West  Indies 
(twelve  separate  customs  areas) ,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  and  British  Hon- 
duras also  give  a  tariff  preference  to  the  generality  of  Canadian  goods.  There 
are  preferences  for  specified  Canadian  goods  entering  Australia,  as  provided 
for  in  a  trade  agreement.  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Irish  Free 
State,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Southwest  Africa,  Walvis  Bay,  Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  Swaziland,  British  Borneo,  Mauritius,  and  (for 
spirituous  liquors  only)  Gibraltar  accord  preferences  on  limited  goods,  varying 
much  in  the  different  countries.  A  booklet  outlining  the  extent  of  these  prefer- 
ences is  obtainable  by  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The  booklet  was 
issued  in  May,  1930,  and  although  it  is  not  now  entirely  up  to  date  it  is  useful 
for  general  reference  purposes. 
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MARKET  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS  IN  PERU 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  July  29,  1930. — There  are  only  two  Peruvian  industries  which 
use  box  shooks  in  any  quantities;  these  are  the  petroleum  and  cottonseed  oil 
industries.  To  date  the  cottonseed  oil  expressers,  the  soap  and  vegetable  lard 
manufacturers,  have  depended  upon  used  kerosene  and  gasolene  cases  for  the 
bulk  of  their  requirements,  and  consequently  the  only  importer  of  importance 
is  the  large  Canadian  oil  company  operating  at  Talara,  in  Northern  Peru. 

OIL  SHOCKS 

The  Talara  oil  field  ships  case  oil  to  all  parts  of  South  America  and  Central 
America.  This  trade  is  growing  rapidly,  and  has  increased  by  over  50  per  cent 
in  the  last  three  years.  In  1929  this  oil  field  purchased  approximately  2,500,000 
oil  cases,  all  of  which  were  imported  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States.  Three  thicknesses  of  shook  were  purchased:  a  f-inch  case  for  Peruvian 
gasolene  and  kerosene  shipments;  a  i-inch  case  for  export  kerosene  and  gaso- 
lene shipments;  and  a  f-inch  case  for  export  lubricating  oil  shipments.  Of 
these  various  cases,  the  f-inch  case  is  the  most  important.  During  1929  the 
imports  of  various  thicknesses  totalled  2,401,600,  divided  as  follows:  f-inch  oil 
shook,  1,586,000;  i-inch,  810,000;  f-inch,  5,600. 

The  inside  measurements  of  these  oil  cases  are  as  follows:  length,  19| 
inches;  width,  9f  inches;  depth,  14  inches.  This  makes  a  six-piece  tight  box 
with  no  cleats.  No  shook  timber  is  specified,  but  90  per  cent  of  the  importa- 
tions consist  of  Pacific  hemlock.  The  shooks  are  stamped  at  Talara,  and  are 
imported  in  the  customary  wire  bundles.  They  are  wire-tied  before  export. 
They  are  bought  through  the  head  office  in  Toronto  of  the  Canadian  company 
which  operates  the  Talara  oil  fields,  but  the  actual  purchasing  (San  Francisco 
office  agent)  is  through  the  branch  of  a  well-known  British  trading  house.  To 
date  none  of  these  shooks  have  been  purchased  in  Canada,  although  they  have 
been  bought  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Canadian  border.  In  May  of  this  year 
they  were  purchased  at  the  following  prices  per  100  f.o.b.  Tacoma:  f-inch, 
$15.90;  i-inch,  $19;  f-inch,  $27.85.  No  contracts  are  made,  but  purchases  are 
negotiated  for  approximately  six  months  in  advance. 

wire-bound  shocks 

In  certain  parts  of  South  America  duties  are  assessed  upon  petrol  and  kero- 
sene upon  a  "  kilo  bruto  "  or  gross  weight  basis.  Under  such  assessment  the 
weight  of  the  container  becomes  important.  Of  late  the  International  Petroleum 
Oil  Company  at  Talara  have  been  experimenting  with  plywood  cases,  and  a 
few  months  ago  they  placed  an  experimental  order  for  10,000  wire-bound  boxes 
with  an  American  company.  These  were  the  customary  plywood  boxes  with 
cleats  on  the  corners  of  each  face  of  the  box;  they  were  shipped  knocked  down 
in  the  flat,  and  were  sown  up  on  a  machine  at  Talara.  The  American  company 
sent  down  a  skilled  operator  to  oversee  the  experiment.  The  inside  measure- 
ments were,  of  course,  the  same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  oil  case,  but  the  weight 
was  roughly  half  of  that  of  the  hemlock  shook.  The  customary  f-inch  hemlock 
oil  case  weight  is  almost  9  pounds.  This  saving  in  weight  represents  in  some 
instances  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  total  duty,  and  this  saving  more  than 
counterbalances  the  slightly  higher  cost  of  the  wire-bound  boxes.  The  first  of 
these  cases  have  now  reached  customers  in  various  parts  of  South  America,  and 
the  importers  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  this  form  of  packing.  There 
remain  two  conditions  to  be  satisfied:   whether  this  type  of  packing  will  be 
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sufficiently  strong  for  heavy  cargoes  and  whether  these  cases  can  be  assembled 
at  Talara  sufficiently  rapidly  without  too  great  an  outlay  upon  machinery. 
Equipment  capable  of  sewing  up  2,000  boxes  per  hour  would  be  necessary.  This 
experiment  should  be  watched  with  interest,  as  the  sale  of  Peruvian  oil  cases  is 
increasing  rapidly,  and  the  box  shook  requirements  of  the  Talara  oil  fields  repre- 
sents valuable  business. 

OPENING  SALES  OF  CANADIAN  COAL  IN  PERU 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  August  12,  1930. — Owing  to  some  extent  to  the  New  South 
Wales  coal  strike,  and  also  to  the  depressed  shipping  conditions  on  the  North 
Pacific,  the  first  parcels  of  Vancouver  Island  coal  have  arrived  at  Callao,  and 
are  being  unloaded.  The  coal  supplied  is  bituminous  steam  coal,  and  its  appear- 
ance has  created  favourable  comment.  It  is  understood  that  it  was  supplied 
at  a  price  of  approximately  $7  per  long  ton  f.o.b.  loading  port,  and  with  an 
ocean  freight  of  approximately  $4.50.  This  cost  will  be  cut  from  5  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent  in  ensuing  shipments. 

The  Peruvian  coal  trade  is  not  of  very  great  importance.  Crude  and 
refined  oils  are  the  usual  substitutes,  and  a  quantity  of  prepared  fuel  manu- 
factured from  the  residue  of  the  petroleum  refinery  is  also  marketed.  There 
are  only  five  coal  importers  of  any  importance.  The  chief  importer  is  the 
British  company  which  owns  the  railways.  Although  this  firm  employs  oil  as 
locomotive  fuel,  they  bring  in  about  20,000  tons  of  coal  each  year.  This  coal 
has  usually  been  purchased  in  Great  Britain  in  the  past.  An  American  trading 
company,  which  also  operates  a  shipping  line,  imports  parcels  of  perhaps  1,000 
tons  at  a  time,  sometimes  from  Great  Britain,  sometimes  from  the  United  States. 
Three  coal  merchants  import  smaller  quantities  for  domestic  sales,  usually  by 
schooner  from  Australia  or  by  steamer  from  the  United  States.  All  in  all  Peru- 
vian requirements  are  not  much  over  30,000  tons  annually,  with  Great  Britain 
supplying  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  total. 

FIJI  AND  ITS  TRADE 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

General 

Auckland,  July  25,  1930. — The  Colony  of  Fiji  is  situated  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ocean  between  latitude  15  degrees  and  22  degrees  South  and  between 
longitude  177  degrees  West  and  175  degrees  East.  The  colony  consists  of  a 
group  of  about  250  islands  of  varying  sizes  from  Vitilevu,  which  covers  4,053 
square  miles,  to  small  upraised  coralline  formations.  The  capital  of  Fiji,  Suva, 
is  situated  some  5,100  miles  from  Vancouver  and  1,140  miles  from  Auckland. 

Geologists  have  not  agreed  on  whether  Fiji  is  founded  on  the  site  of  a  very 
ancient  continental  area  or  has  been  built  up  from  ocean  depths  by  volcanic 
action.  There  have  been  no  active  volcanoes  for  many  centuries,  but  thermal 
springs  occur  in  several  islands,  providing  evidence  of  volcanic  action  in  the 
past.  The  interiors  of  both  of  the  main  islands  (Vitilevu  and  Vanualevu)  are 
rugged  and  mountainous;  the  highest  altitude  is  4,341  feet.  Surveys  have  not 
been  made  of  the  forest  areas,  although  considerable  timber,  both  hard  and  soft, 
has  been  cut.  Some  of  the  hardwoods  are  valuable  for  cabinet-making.  Owing 
to  prevailing  trade  winds  being  from  east-north-east  to  east-south-east,  the 
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larger  islands  are  divided  quite  distinctly  into  a  wet  zone  on  the  weather  side 
and  a  dry  zone  on  the  lee  side,  these  zones  having  quite  different  characteristics. 
The  main  islands  of  the  colony  have  a  number  of  rivers,  the  largest  being  the 
Rewa  in  Vitilevu,  with  a  length  of  about  95  miles,  and  navigable  by  small  craft 
up  to  60  miles  from  its  mouth.  Another  important  river  of  Vitilevu  is  the  Siga- 
toka,  about  75  miles  in  length.  These  two  rivers  form  the  chief  means  of  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  island. 

Fiji  became  a  British  colony  in  1874  and  is  administered  by  a  Governor, 
Executive  Council,  and  Legislative  Council.  The  Legislative  Council  consists 
of  the  Governor  as  president,  not  more  than  thirteen  nominated  members,  six 
European  elected  members,  three  native  members,  and  three  Indian  elected 
members.  The  Fijians  retain  a  large  share  of  self-government;  their  district 
and  provincial  councils  have  power  to  make  and  pass  resolutions,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  for  the  government  and  welfare  of  the  native  popu- 
lation of  the  respective  districts. 

POPULATION 

The  estimated  population  of  Fiji  and  Rotuma  on  December  31,  1928,  was 
3  76,793.  Of  this  number  91,028,  or  51-50  per  cent,  were  Fijians  and  70,996, 
or  40-15  per  cent,  were  East  Indians.  The  remaining  8-35  per  cent  included 
4,591  Europeans,  2,260  Rotumans,  3,194  half-caste,  and  1,352  Chinese.  (Rotuma 
is  a  small  self-contained  group  of  islands  about  220  miles  north  of  Fiji.) 

CLIMATE 

Fiji  is  a  tropical  country,  the  absolute  minimum  temperature  recorded  in 
1929  being  62  degrees,  while  the  maximum  was  94  degrees.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature is  thus  not  great.  The  total  rainfall  in  1928  at  Suva  was  113-83  inches, 
which  fell  on  233  days.  The  mean  percentage  of  relative  humidity  was  77  in 
1928,  the  highest  for  the  year  being  100  per  cent  and  the  lowest  44  per  cent — a 
very  low  percentage  for  the  tropics.  The  1928  averages  of  rainfall  for  wet  and 
dry  districts  were  126-73  inches  and  77-24  inches  respectively. 

RESOURCES 

The  resources  of  Fiji  are  very  closely  linked  with  tropical  products.  The 
foremost  industry  is  sugar.  The  history  of  sugar  cane  production  in  Fiji  is 
quite  romantic.  There  have  been  many  vicissitudes  and  many  failures,  but 
these  have  been  overcome  and  now  about  78,000  acres  are  under  cultivation 
for  sugar  cane,  of  which  about  55,000  acres  are  worked  by  East  Indian  farmers. 

Copra  (a  Hindu  word  for  the  dried  flesh  of  the  fruit  of  the  coconut  palm) 
is  an  important  product.  The  coconut  has  had  a  number  of  uses  in  Fiji  for 
many  years.  The  milk  from  the  young  nuts  is  consumed  in  considerable  quan- 
ties.  The  trunk  is  useful  for  timber  work  in  the  interior  of  Fijian  houses.  From 
the  leaves,  thatch  and  basketware  and  rough  matting  are  made.  The  husks 
are  used  to  produce  the  sennet  with  which  the  natives  fasten  the  roof -beams 
of  their  houses,  which,  without  nails  or  screws,  will  withstand  hurricanes 
almost  as  well  as  a  European-built  house.  Fresh  flesh  is  used  in  a  num- 
ber of  dishes.  From  the  dried  flesh  the  coconut  oil  is  obtained,  which 
the  Fijians  use  as  the  base  for  all  their  unguents.  From  a  commercial 
viewpoint  the  outstanding  value  of  the  coconut  is  the  copra  which  can  be 
obtained,  and  this  commodity  has  been  an  important  item  of  export.  There  is 
ample  room  for  enlarged  plantations,  but  the  declining  prices  since  the  war 
have  not  made  any  expansion  advisable.  The  future  depends  on  world  prices 
for  copra,  and  these  prices  depend  in  turn  on  whether  or  not  production  of 
other  commodities  (the  oil  from  which  can  be  used  in  place  of  coconut  oil) 
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continues  on  a  high  level.  A  few  years  ago  the  copra  industry  was  threatened 
by  the  ravages  of  the  purple  moth,  but  the  Government  took  active  steps  and 
introduced  a  parasitic  fly  which  has  almost  entirely  eliminated  the  pest. 

The  banana,  on  account  of  increased  demands,  is  being  grown  on  a  large 
scale.  Fiji  possesses  several  important  advantages,  among  the  foremost  of 
which  are  ideal  climatic  conditions  and  excellent  soil  for  bananas.  Some  of 
those  interested  state  that  shipping  facilities,  except  to  New  Zealand,  are  inade- 
quate for  the  expansion  of  the  industry.  There  are  large  sections  of  good  land, 
principally  native-owned,  which  await  development,  and  these  are  available 
for  lease  at  a  nominal  rental.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  have  in  hand  a 
scheme  for  elimination  of  the  borer,  which  has  been  a  great  menace  to  the 
banana  industry. 

Cotton. — During  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  considerable  quantities 
of  Sea  Island  cotton  was  produced  in  Fiji  and  high  prices  were  realized.  With 
the  revival  of  the  cotton  industry  in  recent  years  attention  was  again  turned 
to  cotton  growing  and  Sea  Island  was  planted.  The  demand  for  this  class  of 
cotton  is  limited,  and  with  the  slow  recovery  of  Europe  in  post-war  years  the 
demand  became  so  weak  that  European  planters  in  Fiji  found  it  unprofitable 
and  the  natives  and  East  Indian  growers  did  not  carry  on.  Experiments  are 
now  being  carried  out  with  other  varieties,  and  cotton  may  yet  become  an 
important  product  in  Fiji.  It  is  generally  considered,  however,  that  so  long  as 
sugar  cane  is  payable,  large  cotton  plantations  are  unlikely  to  develop  rapidly 
as  the  available  labour  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  of  rapid  growth.  If 
the  experiments  now  being  undertaken  are  successful  it  is  highly  probable  that 
some  development  will  take  place. 

Pineapples  have  been  grown  in  Fiji  for  many  years.  Recently  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  possible  development  of  a  canning  industry,  and  a  few 
years  ago  a  Canadian  company  carried  out  experimental  canning  in  Fiji.  The 
results  were  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  Canadian  company  did  not  continue 
operations.  Subsequently  a  New  Zealand  firm  acquired  rights  and  is  proceeding 
along  the  lines  already  started.  Hawaiian  interests  are  now  investigating  the 
planting  and  quality  of  Fijian  pineapples  over  a  considerable  area,  preparatory 
to  making  a  decision  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  factory.  The  soil 
and  climate  of  Fiji  are  considered  suitable  for  the  growing  of  pineapples  and 
labour  costs  are  low. 

Rice  is  an  important  crop  in  Fiji,  as  it  is  the  chief  diet  of  the  East  Indians 
who  form  the  chief  source  of  labour;  it  is  also  being  used  more  extensively  by 
the  Fijians.  All  of  the  local  production  is  consumed  in  the  colony,  and  it  is  not 
considered  likely  that  this  commodity  will  take  any  part  in  the  commerce  of 
Fiji  although  it  is  an  important  product. 

Rubber. — The  cultivation  of  rubber  in  Fiji  on  a  commercial  scale  dates 
from  *1905.  Up  to  1919  about  2,000  acres  of  rubber  had  been  planted;  this 
would  probably  have  been  considerably  greater  but  for  the  war.  Practically 
no  planting  has  taken  place  since  1914.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  trees  and 
the  yields  compare  favourably  with  those  in  other  rubber-producing  countries. 
The  future  of  this  industry  depends  on  market  prices.  There  are  many  acres 
of  suitable  land  awaiting  development  should  additional  production  be  profit- 
able. 

Sisal  Hemp. — This  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  Fiji,  but  recently  the  prices 
have  been  unsatisfactory  and  development  has  practically  ceased.  Unless 
market  prices  improve  considerably,  there  is  likely  to  be  little  change  in  this 
situation. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  tropical  products  which  can  be  obtained  in 
F'iji.    Some  have  been  grown  experimentally  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
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development,  while  others  are,  or  have  been,  produced  commercially  to  a  some- 
what limited  degree.  Such  products  include  candle  nuts,  castor  oil,  peanuts, 
vanilla,  tobacco,  maize,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  citronella  oil,  and  various  spices. 

Both  beche-de-mer  and  trocas  shell  are  produced  in  fairly  considerable 
quantities  and  find  ready  markets. 

Dairying  was  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  only  prior  to  1918.  With  the 
return  of  the  soldiers  after  the  war  and  the  attendant  need  for  civil  re-estab- 
lishment., steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  develop  the  dairying  industry 
and  a  small  butter  factory  established,  since  which  two  other  factories  have 
started.  In  1922  the  first  creamery  butter  was  made  in  Fiji.  In  1922,  150,633 
pounds  of  butter  were  imported,  and  none  exported.  In  1929,  10,491  pounds 
wrere  imported  and  79,968  pounds  exported.  Various  breeds  have  been  intro- 
duced, including  Hereford,  Jersey,  Holstein,  and  Shorthorns.  All  of  these  have 
done  well.  The  expansion  of  the  dairying  industry  is  limited  by  the  amount 
of  suitable  land  available,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  a  considerable  develop- 
ment will  take  place. 

Stock-raising  is  receiving  some  consideration  at  present.  Fiji  is  in  many 
respects  well  suited  to  live  stock.  The  temperature  is  equable  and  rainfall 
abundant  and  fairly  evenly  distributed.  The  species  of  native  grasses  are  few, 
yet  these  with  the  addition  of  introduced  varieties  yield  good  fodder.  There 
are  several  large  cattle  stations.  These  contain  Aberdeen-Angus,  Durham 
Shorthorns,  Zebus,  Red  Polls,  and  Herefords,  and  there  are  mixed  breeds  owned 
by  some  of  the  smaller  planters  and  Indians.  Disease  among  stock  is  practic- 
ally non-existent. 

Horses  are  bred  with  success  in  all  parts  of  Fiji.  Motor  transport  is  con- 
fined to  the  more  closely  settled  sections  where  excellent  roads  have  been  con- 
structed, but  in  the  hinterland  bridle-  and  foot-paths  still  form  the  usual  means 
of  access,  with  the  consequent  result  that  horses,  particularly  good  hacks,  still 
command  a  fair  price. 

Sheep-raising  is  in  an  experimental  stage  and  is  represented  by  a  very  few 
flocks,  in  the  dry  zone.  The  wool  produced  is  of  high  quality,  and  there  is  a 
local  market  for  animals  on  the  hoof  amounting  to  some  1,500  per  year.  Sheep 
farming  has  good  prospects  on  the  rolling  hills  of  the  dry  zone.  The  popular 
breed  is  Romney  Marsh,  and  experiments  are  being  conducted  with  Rylands 
and  Corriedales. 

Pigs  have  been  in  Fiji  for  a  long  time.  Until  recently  no  attempt  was  made 
to  breed  pigs  scientifically,  but  various  breeds  of  boars  have  lately  been 
imported.   It  is  altogether  probable  that  this  may  become  an  important  industry. 

Timbers. — Fiji  produces  many  kinds  of  timber,  both  durable  and  useful. 
These  are  used  for  furniture  making,  house  and  boat  building.  Some  of  the 
more  important  are:  Damanu  or  "  Island  mahogany,"  used  for  cabinet  making 
and  furniture  (it  grows  plentifully  in  sizes  up  to  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter) .  DaJcua, 
similar  to  New  Zealand  Kauri,  is  close  grained  and  easily  worked;  it  is  used 
for  building  purposes  and  for  furniture.  Yaka  is  fairly  plentiful,  and  takes  on 
an  excellent  polish,  being  a  good  timber  for  furniture  and  probably  suitable 
for  veneers;  Vesi,  a  very  durable  wood,  used  for  bridge  building,  railway 
sleepers,  and  for  building;  Buabua,  the  most  durable  Fijian  wrood,  is  similar 
to  boxwood,  and  is  used  for  house  blocks  and  for  turnery;  Bauvadi  is  similar 
in  character  to  cedar  and  is  used  for  cabinet  making;  Rosawa  is  found  in 
limited  quantity  and  is  used  for  boat  planking;  Dilo,  used  for  boat  knees  and 
crooks  is  a  reddish  coloured,  close-grained  wood;  Yasiyasi  is  a  hardwood  used 
by  builders  and  in  boats;  Sagati  is  used  for  wharf  piles  as  it  withstands  contact 
with  salt  water;  Dogo  is  used  for  firewood  and  also  for  spokes,  handles,  house 
posts  and  studs;  Yasi,  the  sandalwood  of  Fiji,  is  found  only  in  one  district  and 
is  used  for  burning  for  incense  and  for  carving;  Dambi  resembles  mahogany 
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and  is  used  for  furniture  and  also  for  boat  keels  and  firewood;  Vaivai  is  tough 
and  hard  and  used  for  ships  and  house  building.  The  forest  areas  of  Fiji  are 
spread  over  51-6  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  colony  (4,581,500  acres). 

TRADE  OF  FIJI 

Unrevised  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1929  show  exports  during  that 
period  to  be  valued  at  £1,775,998  and  imports  £1,468,609,  a  total  trade  of 
£3,244,607  and  a  favourable  visible  balance  of  trade  of  £307,389.  Correspond- 
ing figures  for  1928  were  as  follows:  exports,  £2,701,251;  imports,  £1,483,169; 
total  trade,  £4,184,420;  favourable  balance,  £1,218,082. 

Of  the  total  overseas  trade  in  1929,  80-11  per  cent  was  with  British 
countries,  19-85  per  cent  with  foreign  countries,  and  0-04  per  cent  consisted  of 
ships'  stores.  Of  the  total  trade,  27-39  per  cent  was  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
19-45  per  cent  with  Canada,  18-38  per  cent  with  Australia,  11-58  per  cent  with 
the  United  States,  10-57  per  cent  with  New  Zealand,  3-20  per  cent  with  France, 
2-13  per  cent  with  India,  1-45  per  cent  with  Germany,  1-05  per  cent  with  Spain, 
and  1-02  per  cent  with  Japan. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  consisted  of  tropical  produce,  the  five  principal  commodities 
shipped  abroad  being  sugar,  copra,  bananas,  trocas  shells,  and  molasses.  Last 
year  72,275  tons  of  raw  sugar  valued  at  £881,263  were  exported.  This  was 
compared  with  120,683  tons  valued  at  £1,827,095  in  1928.  Canada  was  the 
largest  purchaser,  with  45,020  tons  valued  at  £544,782.  Some  21,989  tons  valued 
at  £272,325  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  4,783  tons  valued  at  £58,163  to  New 
Zealand,  and  432  tons  valued  at  $5,396  to  Australia. 

Shipments  of  copra  amounted  to  33,226  tons  valued  at  £563,978.  The 
United  States  was  the  largest  purchaser  with  14,402  tons  (£249,912),  followed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  with  7,688  tons  (£128,415),  France  with  6,018  tons 
(£100,138),  Germany  with  2,560  tons  (£42,781),  and  Spain  with  2,045  tons 
(£34,163). 

Bananas  to  the  value  of  £107,280  were  exported  last  year,  New  Zealand 
being  by  far  the  largest  consumer  with  £107,124,  and  Australia  the  only  other 
purchaser  with  £156. 

Trocas  shell  formed  the  fourth  largest  export;  the  value  in  1929  was 
£11,476.  Japan  was  the  largest  purchaser  with  £8,447  to  her  credit,  followed 
by  France  (£1,336),  the  United  Kingdom  (£1,117),  and  Australia  (£576). 

The  value  of  molasses  exported  last  vear  was  £9,845:  Australia,  £7,624; 
New  Zealand,  £2,221. 

Canada  was  Fiji's  best  customer  in  1929  (and  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
years  as  well),  the  shipments  to  Canada  amounting  to  £546,489,  or  about  30-8 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Sugar  was  the  outstanding  commodity.  The  United 
Kingdom  purchased  to  the  value  of  £470,159,  or  26-5  per  cent;  the  United 
States,  £254,494,  or  14-3  per  cent;  New  Zealand,  £202,797,  or  11-4  per  cent; 
France,  £101,499,  or  5-7  per  cent;  and  Australia,  £52,691,  or  just  under  3  per 
cent. 

As  has  been  stated,  exports  in  1929  were  valued  at  £1,775,998  as  against 
£2,701,251  in  1928.  This  drop  was  due  to  smaller  shipments  of  sugar,  bananas, 
trocas  shell,  and  molasses.  Although  the  quantity  of  copra  shipped  was  greater 
in  1929  than  in  1928,  the  value  was  less  owing  to  a  drop  in  price.  In  addition 
to  the  drop  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported,  the  price  per  ton  was  less  in  1929 
than  in  the  previous  year. 
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CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  12,  1930. — Up  to  July  1  the  outlook  throughout  England 
and  Wales  pointed  to  the  abundant  hay  crop  being  supplemented  by  yields 
above  the  average  of  the  so-called  "  corn "  crops:  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 
Prospects  for  peas  and  beans  were  also  eminently  satisfactory. 

Unfortunately,  the  warm  and  generally  dry  weather  which  had  so  far  pre- 
vailed underwent  a  complete  change  about  the  middle  of  July,  since  which 
time  the  succession  of  heavy  rains  and  high  winds,  together  with  a  general 
absence  of  sun,  have  seriously  jeopardized  the  probable  yields  of  all  the  cereal 
crops.  The  rainfall  in  many  districts  was  excessive,  and  not  only  have  the 
cereal  crops  been  badly  laid  in  many  districts,  but  the  rains  have  interfered 
with  the  cutting  and  harvesting  of  meadow  hay  in  districts  where  garnering 
had  not  been  completed. 

The  results  of  these  disappointing  conditions  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  agricultural  conditions  in  England  and  Wales 
on  the  1st  August,  which  is  now  issued. 

Although  the  situation  is  a  serious  and  critical  one,  there  is  still  held  in 
authoritative  quarters  hope  that  the  situation  may  be  saved  to  a  considerable 
extent  if  within  the  next  fortnight  there  is  a  return  of  the  favourable  weather 
conditions  which  are  now  long  overdue. 


CEREALS 

In  reproducing  certain  notes  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  report,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  opinions  expressed  refer  to  conditions  on 
August  1,  and  the  unfavourable  weather  has  continued  for  nearly  an  additional 
fortnight. 

In  the  first  place,  the  following  is  a  reproduction  of  the  acreage  and  fore- 
cast of  the  so-called  "  corn  "  crops.  It  is  stated  that  these  forecasts  were  made 
when  practically  all  the  crops  were  still  uncut  and  are  consequently  subject  to 
revision. 

1930  1929         Forecast,  1930  Production,  1929 

Acres  Acres  Tons  Tons 

Wheat   1,346,000  1,330,000  1.164,000  1,271,000 

Barley   1.026,000  1,120,000  800,000  998.000 

Oats  '   1,773,000  1,854,000  1,347,000  1,522,000 

Wheat. — It  was  thought  that  although  reports  from  the  principal  wheat- 
growing  counties  had  been  on  the  whole  favourable  up  to  August  1,  the  yield 
per  acre  over  the  whole  country  would  be  about  17^  cwt.,  or  nearly  J  cwt.  below 
the  average  for  the  ten  years,  and  If  cwt.  per  acre  less  than  last  year. 

Barley. — The  condition  of  barley  was  reported  as  being  on  the  whole  rather 
better  than  usual,  the  estimate  for  England  and  Wales  being  15 1  cwt.,  about 
equal  to  the  decennial  average,  although  2  cwt.  less  than  in  1929. 

Oats  are  expected  to  yield  a  satisfactory  crop,  with  a  return  of  about  15^ 
cwt.,  which  is  f  cwt.  above  the  ten-year  average,  but  1  cwt.  less  than  the  excel- 
lent crop  of  1929. 

Straw  is  reported  to  be  short,  particularly  in  the  case  of  barley  and  oats. 

Beans. — It  is  also  stated  that  beans  are  expected  to  turn  out  a  good  crop, 
the  yield  being  forecast  at  17  cwt,  per  acre,  or  1J  cwt.  more  than  in  1929  and 
{  cwt.  above  the  average. 

Peas. — In  the  case  of  peas  the  outlook  is  also  good,  with  15i  cwt.  an  acre, 
approximately  14  cwt.  above  the  ten-year  average. 
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ROOTS 

Although  roots,  which  were  short  of  rain  up  to  the  middle  of  the  year,  have 
derived  some  benefit  from  the  copious  downfalls  which  have  since  taken  place, 
the  outlook  in  regard  to  turnips  and  swedes  is  not  too  satisfactory.  Flies  have 
caused  damage,  and  the  yield  is  expected  to  be  below  the  average.  Moreover, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  28,000  acres  in  comparison  with  1929. 

Mangolds,  upon  the  other  hand,  promised  an  average  yield,  although  there 
is  also  a  shrinkage  of  11,000  acres  under  crop. 

The  outlook  for  sugar  beet  was  generally  satisfactory.  Although  the  yield 
per  acre  is  likely  to  be  better  than  last  year,  the  acreage  of  the  crop  has  increased 
in  1930  by  about  50  per  cent 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin.  Commercial  Agent 

Close  of  Sydney  Wool  Season 

Sydney,  July  24,  1930. — The  past  season  (which  ended  June  30)  has  been 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  history  of  the  wool  industry,  but  during  the  last 
three  months  there  was  some  restoration  of  confidence  in  buying  and  a  definite 
improvement  in  values.  At  one  period  it  appeared  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
stores  would  be  cleared,  and  it  was  feared  that  a  heavy  carry  over  would 
prejudice  the  prospects  of  the  new  clip.  Improved  conditions,  however,  have 
permitted  a  full  clearance  to  be  made,  and  the  field  is  now  clear  for  the  growing 
clip.  After  a  two  months'  recess,  the  new  season's  sales  will  begin  in  Sydney 
on  September  15. 

Sydney  as  the  largest  wool  selling  centre  in  the  world  still  holds  its  place, 
and  for  the  fifth  season  in  succession  sales  have  topped  the  million-bale  mark; 
the  total  for  the  season  just  ended  was  1,084,489  bales. 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  quantity  likely  to  be  available  for  sale  in 
the  Commonwealth  next  season  is  2,728,000  bales — a  decrease  of  112,000  bales 
from  last  season.  Approximately  1,200,000  bales  is  likely  to  be  offered  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Wool  Prices  at  Sydney  Sales 

Wool  at  the  Sydney  sales  during  the  season  averaged  £13  lis.  8d.  per  bale 
compared  with  £21  16s.  9d.  for  the  previous  season.  The  easier  trend  in  prices 
for  some  wools  is  in  sympathy  with  rates  for  other  products  throughout  the 
world.  Values  for  cotton,  silk,  wheat,  metals,  hides,  tallow,  fur  skins,  have  all 
been  seriously  affected,  many  of  them  more  than  wool.  The  following  figures 
give  the  total  value  of  the  realizations  of  wool  at  the  Sydney  sales  during  the 
past  nine  years,  and  the  fluctuations  in  price  per  pound  on  the  average  obtained 
for  greasy  wool. 


Season  Total  Value     Price  per  Pound 

1920-  21    £  5,609,940  12J  pence 

1921-  22    14,754,966  12£  pence 

1922-  23    18,921,501  L7£  pence 

1923-  24   21.444,876  231  pence 

1924-  25    22,623,863  25l  pence 

1925-  26    23,775,843  16-J  pence 

1926-  27    26,376,987  17  pence 

1927-  28    26,885,408  191  pence 

1928-  29    25,113.041  161  pence 

1929-  30    14,888,098  10£  pence 


_  The  low  average  price  for  greasy  wool  last  season  was  higher  than  that 
during  season  1913-14,  when  the  average  was  9i  pence  per  pound. 
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Annual  Sheep  Show  and  Sales  at  Sydney 

The  annual  sheep  show  was  held  this  month  at  Sydney  for  the  thirty-sixth 
year  in  succession.  The  merino  section  was,  as  usual,  well  represented.  British 
sheep  and  Corriedales  included  some  of  the  finest  sheep  of  their  strains  ever 
exhibited  at  Sydney.  Fewer  entries  were  received  in  all  but  the  Corriedale  and 
Dorset  Horn  sections,  but  in  almost  every  class  there  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  quality.  There  was  a  remarkable  evenness  of  quality  in  the  Border 
Leieesters — always  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  show.  The  total  number  of 
entries  received  was  638,  merinos  leading  with  280  entries.  After  the  close  of 
the  show  the  stud  sheep  sales  were  held  and  showed  a  serious  decrease  in  values 
generally.  The  fall  has  been  steady  for  the  last  three  years.  In  1928  the 
average  price  for  merinos  was  over  £34  per  sheep;  in  1929,  £24;  and  this  year, 
little  more  than  £12.  The  figures  for  the  total  sales  are  also  significant.  The 
six  selling  companies  sold  2,592  merinos  for  £32,084.  Last  year  3,208  merinos 
realized  £78,003,  and  in  1928,  2,558  were  sold  for  £87,584. 

For  some  years  an  upset  price  of  £50  was  in  force,  and  a  reserve  of  £10  on 
single  sheep  in  the  separate  stud  catalogues.  Wishing  to  meet  all  buyers  in 
what  is  realized  to  be  a  very  difficult  time  for  the  pastoral  industry,  all  reserves 
were  abolished  this  year.  As  a  result,  sheep  that  could  not  have  been  normally 
bought  for  less  than  £50  were  sold  for  less  than  half  that  sum. 

Sheepmen  attribute  the  low  values  mainly  to  the  general  depression, 
though  some  blame  the  embargo  on  stud  sheep,  which  eliminated  competition 
from  South  African  and  other  oversea  buyers. 

Varieties  of  Wheat  Grown  in  New  South  Wales 

The  Government  Statistician  has  just  issued  a  statement  showing  the  areas 
cropped  for  grain  and  hay,  with  specified  varieties  of  wheat  sown  in  the  1929-30 
season.  The  largest  area  wasi  sown  with  "  Waratah,"  817,138  acres  (or  18-8 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  season),  followed  by  "Federation,"  679,043  acres 
(15*7  per  cent);  "  Yandilla  King,"  431,512  acres  (9-9  per  cent);  V  Tufrvey," 
281,566  acres  (6-5  per  cent);  "  Canberra,"  236,399  acres  (5-5  per  cent);  and 
"  Nabawa,"  203,217  acres  (4-7  per  cent).  The  foregoing  six  varieties  accounted 
for  2,648,865  acres,  or  61-1  per  cent  of  the  total  area  sown  of  4,355,000  acres. 


REPRESENTATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND  FOR   MOTOR  MATERIALS 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand,  reports 
that  a  firm  in  Auckland  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  motor  body 
materials  who  have  not  already  completed  agency  arrangements  in  that  ter- 
ritory. 

The  lines  in  which  the  New  Zealand  firm  are  particularly  interested  are: 
fittings  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  bodies,  including  hood  cloths, 
upholstery  cloths,  head  lining,  leather  for  trimming,  regulators  (window),  locks, 
handles,  felt  for  upholstery,  padding  for  upholstery,  springs  with  clips,  etc.,  for 
upholstery,  windscreen  channelling,  aluminium,  zinc  and  steel  moulding,  bolts, 
screws,  plain  and  nickel  plated,  truck  body  forgings,  panels  with  window  regu- 
lators attached,  tacks,  countersunk  serrated  nails  for  nailing  on  mouldings  and 
panels,  pressed  steel  outside  door  panels,  rubber  bumpers,  rubber  channelling, 
both  plain  and  felt  covered,  rubber  matting  and  mats,  hinges,  lamps,  both 
inside  and  head  lamps,  lacquer,  celluloid  for  curtains. 

Canadian  manufacturers  interested  may  obtain  name  and  address  of  the 
firm  mentioned  upon  application  being  made  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  17101). 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul 
Sykes,  Hongkong;  Mr.  James  Cormack,  Havana;  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Bristol; 
and  Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Mexico  City.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itiner- 
aries as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Bleaknev 


Montreal  Sept.  15  to  25 

Ottawa  Sept.  29  to  30 

Brockville  Oct.  1 

Kingston  Oct.  2 

Belleville  Oct.  3 

Oshawa  Oct.  4 

Toronto  Oct.    6  to  17 


Hamilton  Oct.  20  to  25 

Brantford  Oct.  22 

London  Oct.  23  and  2 

Windsor  Oct.  27 

Stratford  Oct.  29 

Kitchener   .Oct.  30 

Guelph  Oct.  31 


Mr.  Johnson 


New  Westminster  Sept.    1  and  2 

Victoria  Sept.    3  and  4 

Calgary  Sept.  15  and  16 


Regina  Sept.  17 

Winnipeg  Sept.  19    to  25 


Mr.  Cormack 

Halifax  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  1  Ottawa 

Charlottetown  Sept.  2  to  4 


Sept.  8 


Mr.  Sykes 


Montreal  Sept.  10-11 

Moncton  Sept.  15 

Halifax  Sept.  17-19 

Black's  Harbour  Sept.  22 


St.  John  Sept.  23 

St.  Stephen  Sept.  24 

Fredericton  Sept.  26 


Mr.  Cole 


Weston  and  Waterloo  ..   ..Sept.  17 

Kitchener  Sept.  18  and  19 

Stratford  Sept.  21 


London   

Chatham  

Windsor  and  Ford  City 


.Sept.  22  and  23 
Sept.  24 

.Sept.  25  and  26 


St.  John.  N.B. 


Mr.  Wilde 

Sept.  1-2  Halifax. 
Mr.  Fraser 


.Sept.  3-6 


Winnipeg  Sept.  5- 

Edmonton  Sept.  8 


Vancouver  Sept.  10-20 

Victoria  ..  Sept.  22  and  23 


Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver,  with 
the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chammber  of  Commerce. 


ARGENTINE  PROHIBITION  OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  POTATOES 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  cables 
that  an  Argentine  decree  published  on  August  23  prohibits  the  entry  into  Argen- 
tina of  all  classes  of  foreign  potatoes  until  December  31,  1930. 
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MARKET  FOR   CERTIFIED   SEED  POTATOES   IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

W.  F.  Bull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  August  18,  1930. — The  average  per  acre  production  of 
potatoes  in  the  United  States  is  very  much  lower  than  in  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
and  European  countries,  outside  of  Italy.  A  study  of  the  statistical  data  upon 
potato  crop  production  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  sixty  years  reveals  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  relatively  little  gain  in  production  per  acre,  except 
during  the  last  few  years  of  this  period.  During  the  first  five-year  cycle,  1868 
to  1872,  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  94-5  bushels,  whereas  in  the  last  five- 
year  period  it  was  113-7.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  under  survey,  there 
was  a  gradual  decline  in  production  per  acre  to  the  low  of  74-0  in  1892.  After 
this  period  the  yield  per  acre  steadily  increased  till  the  period  1923-27  when  we 
find  the  most  marked  increase. 

It  is  possible  to  account  for  this  striking  increase  in  production  per  acre 
only  by  assuming  that  it  is  largely  due  to  a  more  general  use  of  certified  seed 
potatoes  and  to  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  seed  produced. 
As  an  example  of  the  importance  of  certified  seed  potatoes,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  if  in  any  one  year  it  were  possible  to  plant  the  entire  potato  acreage  of  the 
United  States  with  first-class  seed  stock,  the  total  production  would  be  increased 
from  10  to  25  per  cent.  Based  on  the  average  production  of  the  five-year  period 
from  1918-1922,  this  increase  would  represent  from  39  to  97?  million  bushels, 
or  an  increase  in  money  value  of  from  $40,000,000  to  $106,000,000. 


LOCAL  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS 


Potatoes  are  grown  in  all  of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union  with  Maine 
leading,  followed  by  New  York,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Virginia. 
Colorado,  Pennsylvania  and  Idaho.  In  all  more  than  3,500,000  acres  of  land 
are  devoted  to  the  production  of  white  or  Irish  potatoes.  During  1927  the  total 
production  of  domestically  grown  potatoes  was  402,741,000  bushels  valued  at 
$388,000,000. 

Unfortunately  the  United  States  and  Canadian  statistics  do  not  distinguish 
between  seed  potatoes  and  table  potatoes,  and  accordingly  the  only  figures 
available  are  for  the  complete  potato  imports.  During  the  calendar  year  1928, 
222,611,003  pounds  of  potatoes  valued  at  $3,141,484  were  imported  into  this 
country.  Of  this  total,  208,273,894  pounds  came  from  Canada  and  the  remainder 
for  the  most  part  from  the  Bermudas  and  Cuba.  This  figure  was  greatly 
reduced  in  1929  due  to  the  large  crop  of  domestic  potatoes  available.  However, 
this  represented  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  table  stock  entirely  rather  than  in 
certified  seed.  The  imports  of  potatoes  by  customs  districts  for  the  year  1928 
were  as  follows: — 

Imported  into 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  

Vermont  

Massachusetts  

St.  Lawrence  

Buffalo  

New  York  

Philadelphia  

Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  

Arizona  

San  Francisco  


White  or  Irish  Potatoes 

Pounds 

Dollars 

136,268,267 

1,677,332 

1,160,450 

17.632 

4,450,976 

59.240 

1,276,875 

20,158 

2,088,530 

39,036 

40,975,163 

911.859 

969.670 

23.900 

17.788,530 

1C4.348 

1,887,750 

29,054 

3,817,200 

56,358 

1.266,600 

17.865 

1,521,231 

29.391 

972,724 

14.212 

1,357,900 

16.429 
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White  or  Irish  Potatoes 

Imported  into  Pounds  Dollars 

Washington   3,396,000  24,963 

Duluth  &  Superior   500,496  4.789 

Michigan   83,890  1.591 

Chicago   160,620  1,283 

Colorado   956,000  7.501 

Dakota   1,263,171  11,859 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Maine  in  1929  estimated 
the  total  production  of  certified  seed  potatoes  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent as  approximately  16,000,000  bushels,  of  which  Canada  produces  6,800,000, 
the  State  of  Maine  more  than  5,000,000  bushels,  and  the  other  seed-producing 
states  4,000,000. 

The  principal  competition  in  the  United  States  market  for  Canadian  seed 
potatoes  comes  from  Aroostook  county  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  of  late  in  improving  the  quality  of  seed  produced  in  this  state. 
During  the  past  five  years  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  conducted 
3,383  field  demonstrations  with  potatoes,  over  1,900  of  which  had  to  do  with 
seed  potatoes  with  the  object  of  establishing  local  sources  of  seed-producing 
stock.  Some  2,500  potato  growers  have  been  enrolled  in  a  potato  seed  cam- 
paign, and  have  planted  more  than  85,000  acres  with  improved  seed.  The 
Maine  Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  a  division  which  has  for  its  dutyt 
the  inspection  and  certification  of  seed  potatoes.  The  work  of  this  division  has 
increased  from  1922,  when  4,024  acres  were  inspected  and  175  cars  shipped,  to 
the  season  of  1927  when  18,300  acres  were  inspected  and  3,000  cars  shipped. 
During  1927  Maine  shipped  to  22  states  a  total  of  694,820  barrels  of  certified 
seed  potatoes.  Of  this  total  125.000  barrels  went  into  the  State  of  Virginia, 
125,000  barrels  into  the  State  of  New  York,  92,000  barrels  to  South  Carolina, 
35,000  barrels  to  North  Carolina,  and  the  balance  was  divided  among  the  other 
states. 

In  recent  years  the  eastern  part  of  Wyoming  and  the  western  part  of 
Nebraska  have  come  to  the  fore  as  producers  of  certified  seed  potatoes.  These 
potatoes,  for  the  most  part  Cuttrels  and  Bliss  Triumph,  are  grown  on  dry  land 
under  the  Federal  Irrigation  projects.  The  method  of  certification  compares 
to  that  in  force  in  Canada  and  the  State  of  Maine  in  that  the  potatoes  are 
inspected  three  times  in  the  field,  once  when  dug,  and  once  when  bagged.  How- 
ever, there  is  this  difference,  that  the  certification  seal  is  issud  by  the  University 
of  Wyoming  and  not  the  state. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATO  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES    (ALL  VARIETIES) 
State 

California  

Colorado  

Idaho   

Maine  

Maryland  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Nebraska  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Dakota  

Ohio  ~.  *A<3f^<l': .,./ <rb'  Kftjf-  •*  •zfirdfc-r/''*" 

Oregon   , 

Pennsylvania  

South  Dakota  

Vermont  

Washington  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Total  

12643—3 


1926 

1927 

Bushels 

Bushels 

12,075 

17,800 

31,300 

77,105 

371,479 

866.162 

2.294.845 

3,278,101 

18.342 

32,078 

337,000 

162,397 

693.685 

621,999 

60,200 

181,500 

2.695 

14,778 

52,916 

475 

225,371 

323.080 

181,400 

321.305 

5.600 

6.300 

46,000 

87,840 

41.115 

29.870 

28,441 

49,856 

160.031 

252.582 

30.300 

121.350 

196,500 

243.000 

138,000 

259.500 

4,967,343 

6,947,078 
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CERTIFIED  SEEP  FROM  CANADA 

Canadian  certified  seed  is  used  in  all  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  and  as  far 
west  as  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana. 
About  950,000  bushels  of  certified  seed  potatoes  are  imported  annually  from 
Canada,  800,000  bushels  of  which  originate  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  Canada 
holds  a  position  of  prime  importance  among  the  producers  of  certified  seed 
potatoes,  and  at  the  present  time  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  all  the  seed  potatoes 
of  the  Irish  Cobbler  variety  produced  in  North  America  are  grown  in  Canada. 
The  State  of  Maine,  which  furnishes  the  greatest  competition  to  Canadian 
exporters  of  certified  seed,  uses  annually  125,000  bushels  of  Canadian  potatoes 
as  foundation  stock  in  their  own  production  of  certified  seed.  The  buying 
season  for  certified  seed  potatoes  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Florida  to  Maine 
extends  from  January  1  to  March  31.  In  the  month  of  October,  Cuba  buys 
large  quantities  of  certified  seed  potatoes,  much  of  this  business  being  arranged 
in  New  York. 

Due  to  the  excellent  quality  and  the  favourable  name  they  have  built  up 
for  themselves  on  this  market,  certified  seed  from  Prince  Edward  Island  as  a 
rule  commands  a  premium  and  during  the  season  just  past  averaged  $6  per  150 
pounds.  Certified  seed  from  the  rest  of  Canada  and  of  United  States  origin 
approximated  $5  per  150-pound  bag  on  the  average.  However,  there  was  a 
surplus  of  certified  seed  in  this  market  in  the  1930  season,  and  accordingly  part 
of  the  supplies  had  to  be  sold  as  table  stock  at  a  lower  price. 

Certified  seed  potatoes  are  classed  along  with  table  potatoes  in  the  United 
States  Customs  Tariff  and  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Canadian  producers  interested  in  establishing  contact  with  possible  buyers 
may  obtain  a  list  thereof  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  44  Whitehall 
street,  New  York  city. 


MARKET  FOR  SEED  POTATOES  IN  ARGENTINA 

O.  M.  Armstrong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  July  19,  1930. — Argentina  has  two,  or  perhaps  three,  indi- 
genous varieties  of  potatoes.  The  soil,  a  light  to  heavy  rich  black  loam,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  unsuitable  for  growing  potatoes.  In  no  part  of  the 
republic  in  which  this  tuber  is  planted  does  there  exist  a  light  sandy  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  section  approximately  ten  miles  square  near  Necochea, 
about  300  miles  south  of  the  capital  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Heavy 
rains  during  the  growing  season  are  not  infrequent,  which  retard  growth  and 
cause  latent  diseases  to  develop  rapidly.  Prolonged  droughts  also  occur  at  times, 
which  paralyze  growth  and  curtail  the  yield.  The  direct  results  of  last  years 
drought  were  large  imports  from  Europe  amounting  to  approximately  37,000 
metric  tons. 

degeneration 

The  more  common  diseases  attacking  potatoes  in  Argentina  are  mosaic, 
curly  leaf,  and  early  blight.  Seed  potatoes  have  been  imported  for  many  years 
past.  Before  the  war  supplies  came  almost  exclusively  from  France.  The  French 
potato  Early  Rose  was  the  favourite  variety  and  gave  excellent  results.  The 
offspring  in  Argentina  is  known  as  the  Chaquena,  and  it  is  grown  far  and  wide 
in  the  republic.  Although  the  yield  of  the  Chaquena  is  said  to  be  good,  the 
quality  is  mediocre  or  poor,  and  the  variety  has  fallen  into  disfavour.  The 
reputation  of  the  Early  Rose  seed  now  imported  from  France  has  also  suffered 
an  eclipse,  and  there  is  a  general  interest  prevalent  to  find  a  variety  to  take  its 
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place.  Generally  speaking,  imports  of  seed  potatoes  do  not  give  satisfaction. 
The  yield  the  first  year  is  usually  poor,  and  where  the  Argentine  farmer  has 
the  option  he  usually  prefers  to  plant  home  varieties  because  the  yield  is  better. 
The  yield  the  second  and  third  years  of  imported  seed  is  undoubtedly  much 
better  than  that  derived  from  local  seed,  but  the  fact  that  the  yield  from  the 
first  crop  is  usually  attended  by  loss  prevents  imports  from  being  made  on  a 
large  scale.  The  yield  from  imported  seed  the  first  year  generally  does  not 
exceed  six  metric  tons  to  the  hectare  (approximately  2^  short  tons  to  the  acre). 

The  crop  yields  of  potatoes  in  the  Argentine,  approximately  3^  tons  to  the 
acre,  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  for  a  number  of  years  past  owing  to  the  sow- 
ing of  degenerate  or  diseased  seed  that  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
serving  the  most  important  potato  fields  in  the  republic — the  source  from  which 
is  supplied  the  bulk  of  seed  for  the  whole  country — recently  acquired  the  ser- 
vices of  a  potato  pathologist  from  Canada  to  study  the  whole  question  and 
make  proposals  to  remedy  the  situation.  It  is  now  proposed  to  import  good 
sound  disease-free,  pedigreed  seed  to  act  as  a  nucleus  from  which  disease- 
resisting  varieties  with  a  good  yield  may  be  served  to  the  whole  republic  as 
seed.  Accordingly  a  selection  of  each  of  the  following  varieties  was  imported 
last  year:   Green  Mountain,  Dooley,  Early  Rose,  Irish  Cobbler,  and  Burbank, 

PLANTING  SEASONS 

In  Canada  potatoes  are  planted  in  the  late  spring  and  dug  in  the  early 
autumn;  in  Argentina  they  are  planted  at  the  end  of  the  winter  when  there 
are  no  further  dangers  of  frost  and  reaped  before  the  hot  weather  begins  in  the 
summer.  It  is  essential  that  potatoes  be  planted  early  in  the  season  in  Argen- 
tina in  order  to  allow  them  the  longest  possible  period  of  growth;  at  the  best 
this  period  is  very  short — from  three  to  three  and  a  half  months.  When  the 
summer  heat  asserts  itself  all  further  growth  is  paralysed.  Due  to  the  varia- 
tions in  the  climate  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  republic,  the  season  of 
planting  varies  greatly.  In  the  north  central  and  western  parts  of  the  republic, 
in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Cordoba,  and  Mendoza,  there  are  two  potato  crops 
yearly.  The  first  is  planted  in  the  months  of  August  and  September  and  dug 
in  December  and  January,  while  the  second  is  planted  during  January  and  the 
early  part  of  February  and  dug  in  April.  In  the  south  of  the  republic  there  is 
one  crop  only;  this  is  planted  in  October  and  dug  in  March. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEED 

Argentina  finds  the  source  of  supply  of  her  potato  seed  in  the  south  of  the 
republic  in  the  Balcarce  zone,  and  not  in  imports  from,  France  and  Holland. 
In  fact,  imports  of  seed  have  been  decreasing  in  quantity  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  given  poor  satisfaction  Before 
the  war  imports  of  seed  potatoes  of  all  varieties  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
30,000  metric  tons  annually,  if  not  more;  now  they  barely  aggregate  600  tons. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  source  of  potato  seed  for  the  republic 
is  in  the  south  in  the  Balcarce  zone;  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  in  this 
area,  reaped  in  the. month  of  March,  is  distributed  all  over  the  important  potato 
districts  in  the  republic  to  serve  as  seed.  For  the  first  crop  especially,  sown  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September  when  imports  are  not  possible,  Balcarce 
seed  is  sown  exclusively.  The  yield  from  the  second  crop  grown  in  Argentina 
is  relatively  small;  usually  it  is  grown  to  provide  seed  for  the  first  crop.  In 
some  cases  imported  seed  is  used  in  this  crop,  but  generally  the  farmer  falls 
back  upon  local  offerings  from  Balcarce.  Here  exists  a  good  opportunity  for 
certified  seed  from  Canada,  but  actual  experiments  will  have  to  convince  the 
farmer  that  the  seed  offered  is  free  from  disease  and  that  the  yield  is  satis- 
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factory.  Since  the  second  crop  is  sown  in  the  month  of  January,  imports  should 
arrive  in  Buenos  Aires  some  time  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  December. 
Arrivals  in  December  refer  to  the  second  crop.  Arrivals  for  the  first  crop  are 
required  much  earlier — before  October  15. 

By  far  the  best  opportunity,  however,  lies  in  the  possibility  Canada  has 
for  supplying  seed  to  the  south  in  the  Balcarce  zone,  where  there  is  only  one 
crop.  The  potato  crop  in  this  zone  is  sown  between  October  15  and  November 
10.  Since  Balcarce  lies  300  miles  south  of  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  shipments 
will  have  to  arrive  during  the  first  week  in  October  if  quantity  sales  are  looked 
for.  Shipments  from  France  arrive  in  mid-September,  but  sailings  from  Canada 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  arrive  at  this  early  date. 


IMPORTS 

The  quantity  of  seed  potatoes  in  kilograms  imported  into  Argentina  during 
the  three  years  1925  to  1927,  together  with  the  countries  of  origin,  are  given 
below: — 

Imports  of  Seed  Potatoes 

1925  1926  1927 

Country  of  Origin                                 Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

Germany                                                     62,100  1,512  560 

Belgium   4,330   

Chile                                                           445.862  81,202  34.141 

United  States  ..                                          169,600  32,314   

France                                                      1.441,815  1,454,637  355,379 

Italy                                                         172,475  113,000  269.129 

Holland   99,003  153 

British  possessions       16,000 

United  Kingdom     21,093 

Uruguay   59,263     


2,351,115  1,785,998  696,455 

The  imports  of  potatoes  for  consumption  during  1925,  1926,  and  1927  were 
5,288,656,  4,372,038,  and  212,515  kilos  respectively. 

During  the  two  years  1928  and  1929  the  imports  of  potatoes  are  not 
classified  separately  "  seed  "  and  "  consumption  "  in  the  Argentine  statistics. 
The  two  are  lumped  together.  The  total  imports  of  potatoes  "  seed "  and 
H  consumption  H  during  1928  and  1929,  with  countries  of  origin,  follows: — 

Imports  for  Consumption  and  Seed 

Country  of  Origin 

Holland  

United  Kingdom  

France   

Belgium  

Italy  

Spain  

Portugal  

Austria  


1928 

1929 

Kg. 

Kg. 

1,142,672 

17,183,504 

455,700 

9,550,518 

700,734 

6,302,808 

3,111,290 

93,700 

1,228,726 

522,772 

7,000 

124 

2,392,806 

■  37,906,742 

The  opinon  of  buyers  is  that  all  potatoes  coming  from  countries  other  than 
Fiance  in  the  two  years  were  used  for  consumption,  and  that  of  potatoes  from 
France  not  more  than  600  tons  were  used  for  seed  in  each  of  the  two  years. 
The  prolonged  drought  was  the  reason  for  the  high  imports  of  potatoes  for 
consumption  in  1929. 

VARIETIES)  IMPORTED  AND  PRICES 

A  number  of  varieties  of  seed  potatoes  are  imported  into  Argentina,  chief 
among  which  are  the  following  three,  given  in  the  order  of  their  importances 
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Burbank  (from  California),  Early  Rose  and  Magnum  Bonum  (from  France). 
The  prices  of  two  of  these  per  crate  of  30  kilograms  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  together 
with  a  few  other  varieties  from  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  were  as  fol- 
lows on  the  dates  indicated: — 


Country  Approximate 

Date  of  Arrival                                      Variety  of  Origin  Price 

Oct  20.  1928    Due  Holland  $1  39 

Oct.  15,  1929    Early  Rose  France  1  52 

Oct.  15,  1929    Magnum  Bonum  France  1  32 

Oct.  30,  1929    Due  Holland  1  45 

Nov.  20.  1929    Early  "Rose  Germany  1  90 


The  price  of  the  Early  Rose  and  Magnum  Bonum  varieties  from  France 
is  usually  between  $1.25  and  $1.50  Canadian  per  30-kilo  crate  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires  and  varies  little  from  year  to  year.  Terms  are  cash  against  documents. 
The  sizes  required  for  seed  are  50  to  100  grams;  for  consumption,  80  grams 
and  upwards.  Packing  is  in  30-  or  50-kilo  crates;  bags  are  difficult  to  sell; 
barrels  are  not  acceptable. 

DOCUMENTS 

The  documents  required  are  bill  of  lading,  certificate  of  origin,  sanitary 
certificate,  and  insurance  certificate.  The  first  three  must  be  vised  by  an  Argen- 
tine consul. 

CARE  IN  SHIPPING 

Potatoes  need  not  be  shipped  in  refrigerated  chambers.  Extreme  carer 
however,  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  potatoes  are  perfectly  sound  (free 
from  disease,  including  bad  spots) ,  dry,  and  free  from  foreign  material  when 
loading.  Potatoes  packed  in  crates  stand  the  voyage  across  the  Equator  much 
better  than  those  shipped  in  bags  or  barrels.  Snippers  would  be  well  advised 
to  supervise  the  loading  of  the  potatoes  themselves:  well-ventilated  stowage 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  stated  that  a  well-known  line  of  British 
steamships  is  making  experiments  with  a  system  of  fans  which  circulate  cold 
air  in  the  stowage  chambers;  the  air  from  the  fans  being  passed  through  a 
preparation  of  chilled  sodium  nitrate  (saltpetre)  to  keep  the  air  cool  and  absorb 
moisture.  To  permit  of  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  it  is  advisable  to  place  dun- 
nage between  the  crates. 

COMMISSION 

When  making  quotations,  which  must  be  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  a  commission 
of  3  per  cent  should  be  allowed  for  the  agent,  prospective  or  appointed. 

DATE  OF  ARRIVAL  OF  SHIPMENTS 

Shipments  of  seed  potatoes  should  arrive  in  sufficient  time  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  full  growing  season.  At  the  best  this  season  is  very  short,  and  if  it 
is  not  taken  advantage  of,  the  yield  will  be  disappointing  and  the  variety  of 
potatoes  shipped  perhaps  condemned.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  by  far  the 
largest  market  is  for  the  southern  crop  sown  betwren  October'  15  and  November 
10.  '  Shipment  of  seed  for  this  crop  should  arrive  before  the  middle  of  October 
if  possible;  preferably  earlier.  Shipments  for  the  second  crop  sown  in  the  north- 
west and  central  zones  of  the  republic  should  arrive  in  Buenos  Aires  by  the 
middle  of  December. 

BURBANK  VARIETY  FROM  CALIFORNIA 

The  Burbank  variety  from  California  has  given  such  satisfactory  results 
as  seed  in  Argentina  that  its  reputation  is  well-known  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  a  very  large  white-skinned  potato'  with  a  white  mealy  pulp.  The  yield 
from  this  potato  is  probably  better  than  any  other  variety  cultivated,  either 
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local  or  foreign.  It  was  introduced  some  years  ago,  but  lately  it  has  almost 
disappeared  off  the  market,  due  to  its  scarcity  and  high  price.  A  relative  of 
this  same  potato  is  imported  from  Long  Island,  but  the  results  are  not  really 
comparable.  Apparently  the  Burbank  from  Long  Island  is  not  so  long  and  has 
a  tendency  to  grow  round  in  Argentina  with  successive  sowings.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  American  Burbank  from  California  is  perhaps  even  better  than  that 
enjoyed  before  the  war  by  the  French  Early  Rose. 

New  varieties  of  seed  potatoes  must  respond  to  the  demand  of  the  Argen- 
tine market.  These  in  turn  are  largely  dictated  by  Brazil,  because  the  export 
crop  is  shipped  almost  exclusively  to  that  country.  If  the  Argentine  farmer 
cultivates  a  round  or  a  rose-coloured  potato  he  will  find  himself  shut  out  of 
the  export  market.  In  consequence  the  demands  of  the  Brazilian  and  Argen- 
tine markets  are  the  same.  A  long  white-skinned  mealy  potato  similar  to  the 
Burbank  is  in  demand.  Seed  varieties  not  answering  this  description  are  not 
acceptable  in  large  commercial  quantities. 

BUSINESS    AND   FINANCIAL    CONDITIONS    IN  ARGENTINA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Weights  are  expressed  in  metric  tons  of  2,205  pounds.  The  gold  peso  has 
fluctuated  from  par  value  of  96?  Canadian  cents  during  December  to  a  dis- 
count of  20  per  cent  on  June  30. 1 

Buenos  Aires,  July  31,  1930. — The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  business  con- 
ditions at  the  present  time  is  more  than  partially  explained  by  the  decline  in 
value  and  quantity  of  exports. 

The  July  figures  show  an  improvement,  but  from  one  month's  returns  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  predict  that  the  upward  trend  will  continue.  All  Argen- 
tina's customers  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  are  suffering  from  depression.  There 
has  been  a  general  world-wide  slowing  down  of  purchasing  power,  and  Argen- 
tina, like  other  countries,  is  equally  affected. 

A  report  just  issued  by  the  National  Department  of  Statistics  states  that 
the  value  of  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1930,  including  gold  coin  and 
bullion,  amounted  to  348,750,558  gold  pesos  compared  with  537,280,506  for  the 
same  period  in  1929.  This  amounts  to  a  depreciation  of  188,529,948  gold  pesos, 
or  35  per  cent,  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  This  decline  in  value  is  due  to  a 
decreased  tonnage  of  exports  and  to  lower  prices  in  some  commodities.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  year  5,316,219  tons  of  produce  were  exported  from  the 
republic,  as  against  9,396,569  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1929 — a  fall 
of  over  4,000,000  tons,  or  43  per  cent. 

CERE\LS  AND  LINSEED 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1929,  8,121,781  tons  of  cereals  and  linseed 
w^ere  exported  against  4,094,886  tons  for  the  same  period  during  the  present 
year.  Owing  to  the  decreased  tonnage  shipped,  the  total  value  of  this  exporta- 
tion fell  from  336,766,667  gold  pesos  to  175,669,146  gold  pesos,  or  a  deprecia- 
tion of  47-8  per  cent.  These  cereals  mentioned  were  in  order  of  importance, 
wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley  and  bird  seed. 

Maize. — The  abundant  rains  during  the  recent  months  have  hindered 
threshing  and  cartage  in  the  principal  maize-producing  districts.  The  exporta- 
tion of  all  classes  of  grain  during  the  last  three  months  has  been  extremely  low. 
A  drop  in  prices  on  the  national  cereal  market  has  affected  exports,  which  have 
fallen  in  consequence  to  a  much  lower  level  than  any  known  for  some  years 
past. 
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Wheat  Flour. — During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  57,500  tons  of  wheat 
flour  were  exported  compared  with  72,500  tons  for  the  previous  year. 

MEAT 

Notwithstanding  an  improvement  in  prices,  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
of  meat  for  the  first  half  of  1930  has  fallen  in  comparison  with  the  same  period 
of  1929.  The  value  in  1929  was  69,554,043  gold  pesos,  and  in  1930,  167,919,428 
gold  pesos.  In  quantity  362,069  tons  were  shipped  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1929,  as  against  334,124  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1930.  A  somewhat 
abnormal  situation  in  grazing  conditions  has  been  brought  about  by  continuous 
rainfall  and  mild  weather  during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Supplies  of 
fat  stock  have  consequently  been  very  scarce  and  considerably  short  of  normal 
shipping  requirements.  As  soon  as  the  pastures  again  become  normal  it  is 
expected  that  conditions  wTill  improve. 

The  price  of  33  centavos  paper  has  been  maintained  for  good  quality 
"  Chiller  "  steers. 

HIDES 

The  exportation  of  cattle  hides  rose  from  57,749  tons  in  1929  to  66,695  tons 
in  1930.  The  value  of  these  exports,  however,  decreased  from  19,662,579  gold 
pesos  to  18,976,063  gold  pesos.  Sheepskins  rose  in  quantity  from  10,122  tons  in 
1929  to  10,568  tons  in  1930,  but  again  values  decreased  from  4,170,235  gold  pesos 
to  3,188,294. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Unsecured  wool  declined  from  91,728  tons  for  the  first  six  months  of  1929 
to  88,391  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1930.  Values  suffered  a  bad  setback, 
falling  from  51,501,270  to  29,331,612  gold  pesos. 

Quebracho  extract  exports  rose  in  value  from  5,398,513  gold  pesos  to 
6,967,676  gold  pesos. 

EXCHANGE 

The  value  of  the  Argentine  peso  compared  to  the  Canadian  dollar  stood 
approximately  at  par  about  the  middle  of  December  last,  from  which  date  it 
started  to  fall.  By  the  middle  of  February  it  had  suffered  a  decrease  of  about 
12  per  cent.  By  the  middle  of  March  it  went  as  low  as  14  per  cent,  but  in  April 
strengthened  to  a  7  per  cent  depreciation.  At  this  time  the  peso  immediately 
commenced  to  fall  again,  and  on  June  30  stood  at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  the 
lowest  for  the  year.  On  July  25  exchange  was  quoted  at  a  discount  of  17^  per 
cent. 

RAILWAYS 

Railway  traffic  receipts  by  both  state  and  private  lines  have  been  very 
adversely  affected  during  the  last  six  months  owing  to  the  small  harvest,  bad 
weather,  low  prices,  and  the  weak  demand  for  wool,  hides,  cereals  and  other 
products  abroad.  Receipts  in  gold  pesos  for  the  state  railways  fell  from 
13,812,900  to  12,522,900,  and  for  the  private  companies  from  269,584,300  in 
1929  to  233,107,200  in  the  six  months'  period  of  1930. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS 

Customs  receipts  for  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  totalled  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1930  153,062,200  paper  pesos  against  182,630,100  paper  pesos 
during  the  same  period  of  last  year — a  decrease  of  29,567,900. 
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BANKING 

During  the  last  three  months  banking  business  has  diminished,  due  to  the 
falling  off  in  trade.  Figures  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  are  as  follows: — 

(In  1,000  Paper  Pesos) 
Date  Discount  Deposits      Cash  Holdings 

May  31,  1930   3,258,200  3,917,000  753,500 

December  31,  1929    3,438,900  3,925,600  643,300 

December  31,  1928   3,046,000  4,021,000  1,104,500 

For  three  months'  fixed  deposits  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  banks  at 
the  end  of  June  last  ranged  between  5  and  per  cent;  for  six  months  or  over, 
to  6  per  cent.  Interest  on  overdrafts  varied  between  1\  to  per  cent,  and 
on  discounts  from  6|  to  8^  per  cent.  Clearing  house  returns  for  the  past  six 
months  were  18,814,500,000  paper  pesos,  compared  with  20,804,100,000  paper 
pesos  in  the  first  six  months  of  1929. 

Bankruptcy  liabilities  have  increased  during  the  past  six  months  as  com- 
pared with  last  year  from  72,361,800  paper  pesos  to  106,073,300  paper  pesos. 

SHIPPING  AND  FREIGHTS 

The  demand  for  cargo  space  continues  very  dull.  The  following  are  some 
contracts  recorded: — 

Port  of  Loading  Destination  Cargo  Date  Freight 

San  Lorenzo  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  Cereals  June  30,  1930  lis.  Od. 

Bahia  Blanca  London  Cereals  July  15,  1930  10s.  Od. 

Rosario  Continent,  Antwerp  or  Cereals  July  20,  1930  ]2s.  3d. 

Hamburg 


SHIPMENT   OF   POULTRY   TO  ARGENTINA 

Harris  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  July  21,  1930. — Recently  an  order  was  placed  through  this 
office  for  26  head  of  pure-bred  poultry  from  Canada.  The  order  stipulated  ten 
Barred  Rock  cockerels  and  ten  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  these  to  be  from  regis- 
tered or  R.O.P.  stock  with  good  egg-production  records.  One  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  consisted  of  a  cockerel  and  two  pullets  from  280-egg  hens,  and  a  pen 
of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  cockerel  and  two  pullets  from  hens  of  250  or  better  egg 
record.  Strong,  vigorous  stock  in  every  case  was  essential.  With  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Poultry  Records  Association,  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Ottawa,  the  above  order  was  filled.  The  two  pens  were  obtained 
in  British  Columbia,  and  the  twenty  cockerels  in  Ontario. 

It  was  requested  that  this  shipment  be  made  via  the  Canadian  National 
Steamships  from  Montreal  as  the  journey,  in  view  of  the  handling  necessary  in 
New  York,  would  be  less  trying  on  the  birds.  However,  as  the  sailing  date  did 
not  coincide  with  the  arrival  of  the  birds  from  British  Columbia,  the  shipment 
came  via  New  York.  While  this  method  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  it 
increases  the  costs  considerably,  and  in  order  to  create  a  market  here  for  Cana- 
dian production-bred  poultry  the  prices  must  be  competitive  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  from  which  the  main  supply  is  at  present  obtained. 

The  parties  to  whom  this  shipment  was  sold  have  imported  poultry  in  con- 
siderable numbers  from  the  United  States  in  the  past,  and  though  the  prices 
asked  by  Canadian  breeders  were  considerably  in  excess  of  United  States  quota- 
tions, the  reputation  which  the  Canadian  Record  of  Performance  poultry  enjoys, 
as  well  as  those  registered  in  the  Canadian  National  Poultry  Record  Associa- 
tion, led  to  the  above  orders  being  obtained. 

This  was  the  first  direct  shipment  from  Canada,  and  considerable  interest 
was  taken  in  it.  About  three  years  ago  a  number  of  pullets  were  imported 
through  a  New  York  broker  and  have  developed  exceptionally  well — in  fact 
some  of  the  Barred  Rock  cockerels  of  this  shipment  were  ordered  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  mating  with  the  offspring  of  these  pullets.  Owing  to  coulting,  the  birds 
did  not  look  their  best  on  arrival:  the  shipment  was  detained  in  New  York, 
the  ocean  passage  takes  eighteen  days,  some  of  the  birds  had  travelled  from 
British  Columbia,  and  even  if  they  had  not  been  moulting,  their  plumage  would 
have  been  affected  by  the  long  confinement  in  the  crates. 

On  arrival  of  poultry  or  other  live  stock  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  steamship 
company  notifies  the  port  quarantine  officials,  who  remove  them  from  the  ships 
and  take  them  to  the  quarantine  station  for  inspection  and  testing  purposes. 
The  importer  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  until  they  are  passed  for  entry.  The 
quarantine  officials  endeavour  to  clear  the  live  stock  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
its  arrival.  The  customs  clearing  of  poultry  for  breeding  purposes  is  only  a 
matter  of  routine,  as  there  is  no  customs  charges  other  than  the  clearing  of 
documents.  As  soon  as  the  quarantine  authorities  have  passed  the  shipment,, 
the  importer  arranges  for  their  removal  from  the  quarantine  station. 

Regulations  governing  the  importation  of  poultry,  like  other  live  stockr 
are  subject  to  frequent  and  quick  changes,  so  that  prior  to  shipment  inquiries 
should  be  made  at  the  nearest  Argentine  consul's  office  in  Canada  concerning 
them;  this  will  avoid  trouble  and  possible  losses.  It  is  important  that  birds 
should  be  insured. 

Argentina  is  a  country  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  future  for  poultry. 
Besides  a  few  commercial  enterprises,  there  are  a  number  who  engage  in  poultry 
breeding  as  a  hobby  and  who  are  able  to  pay  good  prices  for  quality  stock. 
The  birds  in  this  shipment  cost  at  the  farms  in  Canada  from  $12.50  to  $50  each, 
and  as  an  increasing  interest  in  poultry  raising  is  now  manifest,  it  is  expected 
that  Argentine  breeders  will  in  future  consider  Canadian  poultry  when  ordering 
stock  from  other  countries. 

LIGHTNING   RODS   IN  ARGENTINA 

Harris  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  July  19, 1930. — Practically  every  tall  building  in  Buenos  Aires 
is  now  being  equipped  with  lightning  rods  of  some  description  and  the  practice 
is  spreading  to  provincial  cities  and  towns  as  well  as  some  of  the  rural  districts. 

Generally  speaking,  the  electric  storms  which  occur  in  December  and 
January,  with  an  occasional  one  in  the  months  of  February  and  August,  are 
not  very  severe,  and  no  great  damage  is  done.  Nevertheless  the  provision  of 
lightning  rods  is  advocated  by  most  of  the  architects,  and  there  is  a  limited 
market  for  some  imported  fixtures. 

Copper  wire  or  rods  other  than  the  actual  points  are  classified  in  the  cus- 
toms regulations  as  electrical  equipment  and  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  approxi- 
mately 23  cents  Canadian  per  kilogram,  at  par  rate  of  exchange.  The  actual 
points  of  the  lightning  rods  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  of  their  declared  value 
plus  7  per  cent  clearance,  stamp,  and  other  minor  charges. 

At  present  there  are  no  regulations  or  restrictions  in  regard  to  their  entry 
or  installation.  In  view  of  the  regulations  governing  the  installation  of  light- 
ning rods,  particularly  in  Ontario,  any  Ontario  firm  interested  in  establishing 
a  connection  in  Argentina  would  find  it  advisable  to  forward  the  complete 
information  as  to  the  regulations  in  force,  why  these  regulations  came  into  force, 
and  how  their  product  complies  with  these.  This  is  suggested  because  lightning 
rods  imported  from  Canada  would  undoubtedly  be  much  more  expensive  than 
the  majority  already  on  this  market,  and  a  convincing  statement  would  have 
tc  be  made  in  order  to  make  a  sale.  A  prominent  electrical  engineer  is  keenly 
interested  in  Canadian  lightning  rods,  and  if  complete  information  as  to  the 
lowest  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  prices,  method  of  installation,  and  details  as  to  their 
construction  were  forwarded  to  this  office,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  ascertain 
their  possibilities  in  this  market. 
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THE  JUGOSLAVIAN  MARKET  IN  GENERAL  TERMS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

(Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  expressed  in  paper  dinars,  worth  approximately 

If  cents  Canadian) 

MACHINERY 

While  certain  well-known  makes  of  British  machinery  are  on  sale  in  Jugo- 
slavia, such  as  Lister's  engines,  the  machinery  that  is  being  shipped  from  Ger- 
many to  Jugoslavia  on  the  reparations  account  makes  it  difficult  to  sell  other 
than  highly  specialized  products  which  are  not  manufactured  in  Germany.  For 
example,  when  a  fire  engine  was  recently  purchased  for  Belgrade,  it  was  imported 
from  Germany  on  reparations  account.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purchase  of  road- 
making  machinery  would  naturally  be  in  the  hands  of  those  firms  who  obtain 
contracts,  on  tender  by  the  Jugoslavian  Government,  to  build  roads;  and  in  the 
event  of  a  foreign  company  obtaining  the  contract,  they  would  naturally  import 
machinery  from  their  own  country.  In  other  cases,  deliveries  are  made  under 
the  reparations  scheme.  There  would  seem  to  be  an  opportunity  for  Canadian 
concrete  mixers,  provided  a  suitable  agent  can  be  obtained.  The  cheapest 
cement  mixers  on  sale  in  the  country  are  of  a  well-known  French  make.  Again, 
there  is  some  opportunity  of  doing  business,  from  time  to  time,  in  stone  crushers. 
It  is  often  necessary,  when  tendering  in  this  connection,  particularly  for  Gov- 
ernment work,  to  make  them  out  in  German.  (Trade  inquiries  for  these  two 
products  are  published  on  page  332  of  this  issue.)  The  usual  type  is  a  one- 
motor  stone  crusher,  of  a  capacity  of  from  4  to  5  cubic  metres  per  hour,  fitted 
with  an  engine  of  15  h.p.  A  German  firm  in  Stuttgart  supplies  a  machine  like 
this  for  174,000  dinars  franco  Sarajevo,  inclusive  of  customs  duty  which  amounts 
to  3-30  dinars  per  kilogram.  As  a  rule,  local  firms  want  machinery  to  be 
quoted  c  i.f.  to  a  port  like  Dubrovnik,  the  weights  and  sizes  of  the  machines 
being  indicated  when  quotations  are  made,  in  order  that  the  local  importers 
can  calculate  the  amount  of  the  customs  duty  and  also  the  freight  from  the 
frontier  to  the  inland  point  of  destination.  The  latter  points  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  quotations  for  all  machinery,  and  should  be  noted  by  exporters. 
There  should  be,  at  some  later  date,  an  opportunity  for  establishing  cold  storage 
plants  for  some  of  the  municipalities.  When  the  writer  was  in  Belgrade,  he 
was  informed  that  there  was  no  cold  storage  plant  in  that  city.  Machinery  is 
sold  largely  to  concessionaires.  There  might  be  an  occasional  opportunity  for 
pulp  machinery;  the  only  way  to  get  this  business  would  be  for  manufacturers 
to  obtain  a  connection  with  the  local  importer  with  adequate  means  for  handling 
such  business.  (See  trade  inquiry  on  page  332.)  Another  type  of  machine 
that  might  be  used  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  through  a  local  agent,  is  a 
machine  which  would  throw  up  dikes  or  dams  in  marshy  ground.  (See  trade 
inquiry  on  page  332.)  .  All  types  of  well-known  cash  registers,  typewriting 
and  calculating  machines  are  already  on  the  market,  but  the  demand  is  very 
limited.  Germany  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  followed  by  the  United  States. 
Sewing  machines  were  supplied  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  the  former 
with  over  50  per  cent,  whilst  the  latter,  supplying  a  well-known  American  sew- 
ing machine,  did  practically  the  rest  of  the  business.  Knitting  machines  come 
chiefly  from  Germany.  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany  supply  practically  all 
the  textile  machines.  Printing  machinery  is  practically  divided  between  Ger- 
many and  France.  Locomotives  are  chiefly  divided  between  Germany,  Hun- 
gary and  Austria.  Germany  handles  the  central  heating  machinery  require- 
ments.   The  nearness  of  these  countries  has  already  been  emphasized  in  this 
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report,  and  the  great  value  of  the  Danube  and  its  water  system,  as  a  trade 
artery,  reduces  the  cost  of  shipment,  particularly  from  Austria  and  Germany. 

A  few  steam  economizers  were  imported,  chiefly  from  Germany,  Hungary 
and  Austria.  Steam  prime-movers  other  than  locomotives  are  chiefly  imported 
from  Czechoslovakia.  The  United  States  does  the  largest  business  in  tractors. 
There  is  a  certain  demand  for  steam  and  other  pumps  and  for  combustion 
engines.  These  are  chiefly  imported  from  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  (The 
United  States,  in  1929,  is* credited  with  68,816  kilograms.) 

The  business  in  hydraulic  motors,  turbines,  etc.,  is  chiefly  German.  In  the 
case  of  air  compressors,  the  United  States  follows  Germany  in  supplying  the 
demand;  there  are  but  a  few  shipments  from  Great  Britain  and  Austria. 
Germany  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  paper-making  and  sugar  machinery.  For 
chemical  balances,  Germany  does  the  bulk  of  the  business,  but  in  the  heavier 
weighing  machines  for  general  merchandise,  Austria  holds  the  market. 

MEDICINAL  PRODUCTS 

The  prevailing  maladies  in  Jugoslavia  are  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  anaemia, 
and  venereal  diseases.  Malaria  has  been  the  cause  of  some  trouble,  and  the 
Health  Ministry  in  order  to  combat  it  has  provided  a  series  of  travelling  clinics. 
The  doctors  in  Jugoslavia,  particularly  in  the  north,  have  usually  studied  at  the 
famous  clinics  of  Vienna,  and,  to  a  less  extent  in  the  south,  in  those  of  France. 
Consequently,  these  influences  have  largely  affected  the  type  of  goods  imported. 
Doctors  trained  in  Vienna  naturally  want  Austrian  or  German  products.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  rubber  surgical  gloves,  it  would  be  difficult  to  import 
North  American  goods.  First  of  all.  the  doctors  do  not  know  them,  and  per- 
force they  probably  prefer  to  buy  the  cheaper  German  products.  There  are 
only  two  factories  in  Jugoslavia  for  the  production  of  pharmaceutical  and  syn- 
thetic medicines,  one  at  Karlovac  and  the  other  at  Zagreb.  Consequently, 
Jugoslavia  has  to  depend  very  largely  on  imports.  The  imports  of  some  of  the 
principal  lines  in  which  Germany  holds  a  predominant  place  in  the  market  were 
as  follows  in  1928:  artificial  balsam,  extracts,  essences,  etc.,  containing  ether 
and  alcohol,  37  quintals;  organic  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  1,593 
quintals;  prepared  medicines  and  prepared  pharmaceutical  chemical  products, 
1,067  quintals.  The  German  factories  send  representatives  to  Jugoslavia  who 
also  look  after  advertising,  and  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  hospitals,  sana- 
taria  and  doctors.  To  import  North  American  products,  it  would  be  necessary 
first  to  undertake  propaganda  amongst  the  doctors. 

All  preparations  should  have  marked  on  them  the  time  of  preparation  and 
the  duration  of  their  keeping  properties.  Instructions  must  be  printed  in  the 
Serbian-Croatian  language,  and  it  would  be  as  well  if  they  appeared  also  in 
French  and  German.  To  allow  importation  into  Jugoslavia,  samples  must  be 
sent  to  the  State  Chemical  Laboratories  for  analysis.  It  is  essential  to  have  as 
local  representatives  holders  of  diplomas  in  pharmacy. 

(Information  on  the  requirements  for  importation  of  medical  specialties, 
poisons  and  drugs,  including  the  tariff,  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application.) 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

The  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  is  limited  to  small  factories.  One 
of  the  chief  is  at  Zagreb,  which  produces  a  kind  of  local  guitar  with  four  cords, 
and  with  the  keys  on  one  side  of  the  instrument.  This  is  the  national  Croatian 
instrument;  the  factory  referred  to  has  an  annual  production  of  nearly  30,000 
pieces.  There  is  also  a  factory  at  Sissak,  which  produces  about  one-third  of 
that  number.   Domestic  production  practically  suffices  for  the  demand. 
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The  most  important  instrument  imported  into  Jugoslavia  is  the  piano. 
Importations  in  1929  totalled  641  (Austria,  454;  Germany,  128).  Forty-one 
harmoniums  were  imported,  of  which  33  were  from  Germany;  5,503  kg.  of 
organs  and  parts,  of  which  4,444  kg.  were  from  Austria;  31,737  violins  (Ger- 
many, 25,413) ;  and  other  musical  instruments,  5,562,  of  which  3,467  were  from 
Czechoslovakia.  Mechanical  musical  instruments  (812  kg.  in  1929)  are  chiefly 
imported  from  Austria.    Cylinders,  rolls,  discs,  etc.,  are  chiefly  German. 

Credit  conditions  depend  upon  the  type  of  instrument  and  the  relationship 
between  buyer  and  factory.  Generally,  four  to  six  months  is  granted.  Dis- 
counts are  allowed  for  cash.  As  a  rule  three  months'  credit  is  given  in  Zagreb; 
if  longer,  interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  For  pianos  a  guarantee 
of  five  to  ten  years  is  usual. 

Advertising  is  very  limited,  and  is  chiefly  through  personal  contact. 

PAPER 

In  1905  a  pulp  factory  was  established  at  Drvar,  Bosnia,  with  the  aid  of 
Swiss  and  Austrian  capital.  Up  to  the  war  this  factory  produced  about  14,000 
metric  tons  of  cellulose  per  annum,  but  in  1914  production  was  increased  to 
18,000  tons,  which  made  it  possible  to  export.  The  paper  factory  at  Vevtchu, 
Slovenia,  has  in  addition  a  pulp  mill  which  will  soon  be  able  to  produce  about 
14,000  kilograms  a  day.  The  Zagreb  Paper  Factory  Limited  now  also  owns 
its  own  pulp  mill,  which  produces  4,000  tons  per  annum.  Thus  about  27,000 
tons  of  wood  pulp  per  annum  is  the  national  production;  the  market  require- 
ments are  17,000  tons.  Exports  in  1921  were  1,500,000  kilograms;  and  in  1929. 
12,395,685  kilograms,  of  which  nearly  50  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States. 
France  and  Belgium  are  also  large  buyers  of  Jugoslavia  pulp,  followed  by  Italy. 
The  factory  at  Drvar  in  Bosnia  is  credited  with  practically  all  the  exports. 
This  is  because  the  local  paper  mills  are  in  the  north,  and  this  factory  is  in  the 
south,  with  a  difficult  rail  haul  to  them.  Consequently,  there  are  some  importa- 
tions of  pulp  from  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  For  that  reason,  in  the  Jugo- 
slavia treaty  with  Austria  cellulose  is  free  of  import  duty.  During  1929  Aus- 
tria shipped  to  Jugoslavia  nearly  20,000,000  kilograms  out  of  a  total  importation 
of  23,829,425  kilograms. 

The  paper  industry  is  highly  protected,  and  in  time  the  country  may  be 
able  to  supply  all  its  own  needs.  When  the  import  duty  on  rotary-machine 
paper  was  lowered  to  1  gold  dinar  per  100  kilograms  the  Vevtchu-Medvoda 
factory — which  used  to  make  this  type  of  paper — found  itself  unable  to  meet 
foreign  competition,  and  it  has  now  gone  into  pulp  manufacture.  The  Zagreb 
paper  factory  is  installing  machines  for  kraft.  Probably  the  best  laid-out  paper 
factory  is  the  Milan  Vapa  factory  in  Belgrade,  which  will  soon  have  a  maximum 
capacity  of  4,000  tons  per  annum,  manufacturing  medium  and  fine  writing 
paper.  The  Smith  and  Menier  paper  factory  at  Sushak  produces  cigarette 
paper,  tissue  paper,  carbon  paper,  copying  paper,  and  book  paper.  A  new 
factory  has  been  built  at  Tchakak,  Serbia,  for  the  production  of  writing  papers. 

The  industry  is  going  through  a  period  of  reorganization.  Production  in 
1928  totalled  22^224  metric  tons;  the  present  capacity  is  40,000  tons.  The 
developed  horse-power  in  1928  was  9,504,  and  the  number  of  workers  employed 
was  2,220. 

The  exports  of  paper  from  Jugoslavia  in  1929,  with  the  principal  countries 
of  destination,  were: — 

Wrapping  Paper.— Exports,  24,409  kg.  (Italy,  23,177  kg.). 
Printing  Paper  (not  glossy) .—1,131,448  kg.  (Italy,  1,237,482  kg.). 
Printing  Paper  (glossy).— 198,481  kg.  (Italy,  83,668;   Hungary,  78,398). 
Others.— 1,778,013  kg.  (Italy,  1,604,506  kg.). 
Drawing  Paper. — 57,459  (all  *<o  Hungary). 
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Writing  Paper.— £67,871  kg.  (Bulgaria.  454,636  kg.;   Italy,  202,749  kg.). 
For  Playing  Cards.— 97,236  kg.  (Austria,  95,702  kg.). 
Silk  Paper.-^,816  kg.  (Great  Britain,  3.319  kg.). 

Cigarette  Paper.— 193,885  kg.  (Roumania,  115,919;   Italy,  73,710  kg.). 

Paper,  in  rolls.— 281,207  kg.  (Italy,  102,930;   Argentine,  61,174;   Roumania,  49,827  kg.). 

Emery  Paper. — 215  kg.  (Austria  and  Germany). 

Indigo  Paper. — 14  kg.  (Hungary  and  Austria). 

Carbon  Paper.— -7,678  kg.  (Great  Britain,  7,663  kg.). 

Exports  of  printing  paper  are  said  to  be  increasing  rapidly;  those  of  writ- 
ing paper  and  packing  paper  not  nearly  so  fast.  The  production  of  rotary 
paper  is  insufficient  for  the  country's  needs.  First  of  all,  the  Jugoslavian  rotary 
paper  factories  are  not  members  of  the  International  Cartel;  and  secondly,  the 
domestic  wood  is  said  to  be  too  dear  for  them  to  compete  against  the  Cartel, 
and  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  the  customs  duty  on  this  product. 

Imports  of  paper,  with  the  chief  countries  of  origin,  in  1929,  were: — 

Cardboard  (in  sheets  or  rolls). — 1,145,510  kg.  (Austria,  610,570;  Czechoslovakia, 
403.654;   Germany,  59,497;   Poland,  42,187;  United  States,  17,972  kg.). 

Cardboard  (corrugated,  pleated  and  the  like). — 28,779  kg.  (Austria,  19,772  kg.). 

Asphalted  or  Varnished  Paper. — 205,879  kg.  (Czechoslovakia,  166,690  kg.). 

Cardboard  (coated  with  white  or  other  colours). — 338,036  kg.  (Austria,  114,730; 
Czechoslovakia,  100,380  kg.). 

Blotting  Paper.— 118,362  kg.  (Austria,  51,397;   Czechoslovakia,  36,063  kg.). 

Wrapping  Paper  (rough,  natural  colour). — 1,101,797  kg.  (Austria,  759,273;  Czechoslo- 
vakia, 127,472;   Italy,  106,317  kg.). 

Wrapping  Paper  (smooth  ?.nd  coloured). — 538,701  kg.  (Czechoslovakia,  197,800;  Aus- 
tria, 185,064  kg.). 

Wrapping  Paper  (smooth  on  one  side  only)  .—  -799,615  kg.  (Austria,  394,165;  Czecho- 
slovakia, 269,439  kg.). 

Wrapping  Paper  (others) .—1,382,562  kg.  (Czechoslovakia,  628,435;   Austria,  563,113  kg.). 
Printing  Paper  (for  rotarv).— 5,515,986  kg.  (Austria,  4,207,504;   Czechoslovakia,  1,307,882 
kg.). 

Printing  Paper  (others) .—815,123  kg.  (Austria,  778,406  kg.). 

Printing  Paper  (glossy  finish) .—2,322,246  kg.  (Austria,  2,221,508  kg.). 

Printing  Paper  (gummed) .—46,195  kg.  (Austria,  26,699;    Germany,  13,881  kg.). 

Printing  Paper  (not  gummed). — 50,107  kg.  (Austria,  59,139  kg.). 

Printing  Paper  (others).— 965,696  kg.  (Austria,  820,695  kg.). 

Writing  Paper.— 963,849  kg.  (Austria,  7S7,718;   Czechoslovakia,  162,805  kg.). 

Paper  with  Designs  Printed  or  Stamped. — 225,999  kg.  (Austria,  169,057  kg.). 

Heavy  Silk  Paper.—] 116,857  kg,  (Austria,  79,74S  kg.). 

Cigarette  Paper  (in  rolls). — 4,551  kg.  (all  from  France). 

Emery  Paper  and  the  Like— 146,557  kg.  (Germany,  134,692;  United  States,  1,067  kg.). 
Indigo  Paper,  Carbon  Paper,  Oiled  Paper,  Hygienic  Papers. — 27,721  kg.  (Austria,  17,939 
kg.). 

Parchment  Paper.— 202,456  kg.  (Czechoslovakia,  92,307;    Austria,  70,427  kg.). 

Wrapping  and  printing  paper,  it  will  be  noted,  are  the  principal  imports, 
and  a  number  of  cheap  bronze,  gilt  and  silver  paper,  of  which  there  is  no 
domestic  production,  are  imported  from  Germanic  countries.  It  is  anticipated 
that  imports  of  writing  paper  will  fall  with  increased  home  production.  The 
large  imports  of  printing  paper  were  rather  due  to  political  changes  in  the 
country,  which  usually  mean  a  larger  number  of  newspapers.  The  great  interest 
shown  in  Jugoslavia  in  politics — the  usual  topic  of  conversation  among  men — 
is  also  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  selling  newspapers.  Practically  all  the  papers 
in  Belgrade  are  in  Serbian.   In  Zagreb  there  are  one  or  two  German  organs. 

PLAYING  CARDS 

Although  there  is  a  domestic  production  of  playing  cards,  they  are  also 
imported,  almost  solely  from  Austria.    Imports  in  1929  were  10,558  kilograms. 
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The  principal  duty  on  playing  cards  is  the  stamp  tax  (100  dinars  per  pack). 
The  item  in  the  customs  tariff  under  which  playing  cards  are  imported  is  No. 
459,  and  the  minimum  rate,  applicable  to  Canada,  is  250  gold  dinars  per  100 
kilograms.  Playing  cards  may  be  imported  only  through  custom  houses  in 
Belgrade,  Zagreb,  and  Liubliana. 

SILOS 

A  series  of  silos  on  the  latest  German  model  is  to  be  installed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belgrade  for  handling  grain,  etc.  In  order  to  get  into  this  market, 
as  in  so  many  Mediterranean  markets,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  financing. 
Capital  investments  for  concessions  of  this  nature  account  for  the  large 
American  and  French  importations;  Germany  obtains  her  business  on  account. 
Striking  examples  of  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  are  in  Jugoslavia,  the 
French  investment  in  the  Dalmation  bydro-electrical  industry,  and  the  Belgian 
investment  in  the  Jugoslavian  Cement  Company. 

TOYS 

About  half  a  dozen  factories  in  Jugoslavia,  all  in  the  north,  are  producers 
of  toys.  These  concerns  are  quite  modern  and  have  been  erected  since  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom.  Production  is  limited  to  wooden  toys;  imported 
toys  are  chiefly  from  Germany,  and  are  for  the  most  part  mechanical.  Ger- 
many supplies  about  60  per  cent  of  these  lines,  in  mechanical  dolls,  stuffed  dolls, 
celluloid  toys  and  games. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

American  cinematograph  films  are  chiefly  shown  in  Jugoslavia,  and  this 
applies  also  to  the  "  talkies." 

In  regard  to  gramophone  records,  local  registration  takes  place  at  the  fac- 
tory of  a  British  firm  in  Zagreb.  The  recording  of  discs  is  in  the  Serbian  and 
Croatian  languages.  All  the  world-famous  makes  of  gramophones  are  on  sale. 
(Some  interest  was  expressed  by  a  firm  in  Canadian  gramophone  records,  pro- 
vided they  were  cheap;  trade  inquiry  is  published  on  page  332  of  this  issue.) 

Crude  and  milled  asbestos  was  imported  during  1929  to  the  extent  of  11,023 
kilograms;  Austria,  9,444  kilograms;  and  Germany,  1,277  kilograms.  It  is 
possible  that  in  these  shipments  some  Canadian  asbestos  was  included,  coming 
indirectly  into  the  country.  As  far  as  manufactured  asbestos  is  concerned, 
importations  in  1929  were  13,387  kilograms:  Austria,  5,008  kilograms;  Ger- 
many, 4,994  kilograms;  United  States,  1,286  kilograms.  The  cheapest  lines  of 
manufactured  asbestos  come,  in  a  small  way,  from  Hungary  and  Czechoi- 
slovakia. 

Brushes,  with  wooden  or  metal  handles,  of  vegetable  materials  or  of  metal, 
are  imported  chiefly  from  Austria.  Importations  in  1929  were  11,474  kilograms, 
of  which  over  70  per  cent  came  from  Austria.  High-class  brushes  with  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoise  shell,  and  other  backings,  are  imported  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  There  arc  some  American  tooth  brushes  on  the  market,  but  in 
shaving  brushes  the  cheap  German  lines  predominate. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  ordinary  products,  a  distinctly 
oriental  or  Levantine  aspect  is  still  very  marked  in  the  Jugoslavian  market. 
It  is  not  entirely  Western  Europeanized.  The  costume  of  the  Serbian  and 
Montenegrian  peasants  has  much  of  the  Levantine  in  it.  The  coffee  sets  on 
sale  are  for  Turkish  coffee.  The  woman  use  strong  perfumes  and  soaps,  and 
in  Sarajevo  are  veiled.  The  carpets  are  mostly  Turkish,  even  when  produced 
locally,  like  the  well-known  carpets  of  Pirot.  The  usual  small  household  table 
on  sale  is  of  the  Arabic-Mus'hrebiyeh  type.  In  the  far  south,  the  camel  is  not- 
unknown  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
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TRADE   OF   JUGOSLAVIA   IN  1929 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

TUnless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  expressed  in  paper  dinars,  the  value  of  which  at 
present  is  about  If  Canadian  cents.   The  ton  is  the  metric  iton.] 

Milan,  July  27,  1930. — Imports  of  merchandise  into  Jugoslavia  for  calendar 
year  1929  were  valued  at  7,594-8  million  dinars,  compared  with  7,735-3  mil- 
lion dinars  in  1928.    Imports  under  the  principal  classifications  were: — 

1929  1928 

Million  Million 

Tons          Dinars  Tons  Dinars 

Live  stock                                                 164             2.6  121  1.2 

Foodstuffs  and  drinks                          217,957          872.7  242,027  1,022.5 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufac- 
tures                                           1.040.200       1,300.0  794,416  1,281.7 

Ready-made  goods                                413,180       5,413.2  528,845  5:424.8 

The  chief  imported  articles,  with  percentage  of  the  total  imports,  and  the 
increase  (+)  or  decrease  ( — )  percentage  over  last  year  in  parenthesis,  are 
given  below:  cotton  textiles,  9-32  (-10-21);  machinery,  7-57  (+18-21); 
cotton  yarn,  6-34  (—1-63);  woollen  textiles,  4-74  (—7-41);  hardware,  4-55 
(—4-84);  electro-technical  requirements,  2-45  (4-15-99);  vehicles,  2-29 
(-7-49);  material,  2-15  (-  43-38);  leather  and  hides,  2- 13  (-18-96). 

LEADING  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

During  1929  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of  goods  imported  into  Jugoslavia 
were  (in  tons) :  Great  Britain,  224,523;  Germany,  188,927;  Hungary,  184,460; 
Roumania,  177,277;  Austria,  171,844;  Czechoslovakia,  138,819;  France,  66,240; 
United  States,  42,084;  Brazil,  9,702;  other  countries,  330,508— a  total  of 
1,671,521  tons. 

The  percentage  gain  by  Germany — 11-39' — was  the  greatest  of  any  country. 

CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO  JUGOSLAVIA 

According  to  Jugoslavian  official  statistics,  imports  from  Canada  during 
calendar  year  1929  were: — 

Kilograms  Value 

Asbestos                                                                        288.473  $39,127  17 

Automobiles  (54)   31,572  91 

Flour  (except  wheat  and  maize  flour)                             47,579  3,355  35 

Wheat  flour                                                                    44,325  2,931  28 

Inner  tubes                                                                      2.026  2,483  92 

Others  :                                             5.S93  3,040  97 

Total  '   388.296  $82,511  60 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  show  goods  to  the  value  of 
$14,744  exported  to  Jugoslavia. 

EXPORTS  OF  JUGOSLAVIAN  GOODS 

Total  exports  during  1929  amounted  to  5,329,868  tons  (7,921-7  million 
dinars),  and  during  1928  to  4,526,762  tons  (6,444-7  million  dinars) — an  increase 
of  17*77  per  cent  in  weight  and  22-92  per  cent  in  value.  The  increase  is  due 
especially  to  larger  exports  of  wheat,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  maize.  Exports 
of  timber,  crude  copper,  haricot  beans,  and  hemp  also  increased. 

Exports  in  1929  and  1928  were:— 


Live  animals  

Foodstuffs  and  drinks  

Raw   materials   and  semi-manu- 
factures  .  

Ready-made  goods  

Total  


1929 

1928 

Million 

Million 

Tons 

Dinars 

Tons 

Dinars 

85.125 

877  1 

85.626 

887.3 

014,641 

2,861  7 

324,344 

1,672.7 

4.128.526 

3,495.3 

3,923.574 

3,240.3 

201,574 

687.3 

193,218 

644.4 

5.329,866 

7,921.4 

4,526,762 

6,444.7 
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The  principal  exports  were  lumber,  wheat,  eggs,  raw  copper,  pigs,  cattle, 
maize,  fresh  meat,  cement,  and  oak  sleepers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Jugoslavian  exports  and  the  chief  countries 
of  destination  for  the  year  1929: — 


Italy  

Austria  

Roumania. .  . . 
Germany  . . 

Greece  

Hungary  .... 
Czechoslovakia  . 

France   

Switzerland  . . 
United  States  . 
Other  countries 


Tons 

Million  Dinars 

1,919,027 

1,971.2 

360, ool 

1.237 . 8 

497,430 

1,025.4 

127,813 

675.1 

342,897 

584.4 

808,895 

538.4 

248,734 

425.9 

88,580 

316.2 

40,795 

175.5 

52,579 

125.7 

842,435 

846.1 

5,329,866 

7,921.7 

The  principal  goods  shipped  to  the  United  States  were:  lumber,  15,000,000 
kg.;  raw  copper,  1,000,000  kg.;  and  opium,  34,000  kg. 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

According  to  the  Jugoslavian  official  statistics,  the  following  were  the 
principal  items  exported  in  1929  to  Canada: — 


Total  exports  

Felt  hats  pieces 

Lumber  kg. 

Clay  kg. 

Artificial  slates  kg. 

Paints  (powder)  and  other,  raw  kg. 

Portland  cement  kg. 

Hay  kg. 


Amount 

Value 

$44,516 

16,960 

15.392 

367.650 

8,753 

2,032.000 

7,257 

135.270 

5,579 

1,000,000 

3.571 

180,000 

1.303 

65,600 

1,171 

IMPORTS  INTO  JUGOSLAVIA 

The  tonnage  imported  from  the  United  States  was  42,084,  valued  at  360,- 
261,383  dinars  ($6,433,238.98).  The  principal  items  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters  were:  automobiles,  1,076;  tractors,  817,991  kg.;  pork  grease,  950,287 
kg.;  pure  lard,  758,082  kg.;  tires  (inner  tubes),  79,063  kg.;  tires,  25,143  kg.; 
freight  automobiles,  166;  sewing  machines,  52,139  kg.;  crude  wool,  92,202  kg.; 
reapers,  222,790  kg.;  aeroplanes,  19,969  kg.;  motor  cycles,  142;  combustion 
engines,  68,816  kg.;  oats,  328,131  kg.;  harvesters,  45,558  kg. 

Great  Britain  leads  in  shipments  of  coal,  Germany  in  machinery  and  electro- 
technical  appliances,  and  Czechoslovakia  in  shipments  of  cotton  and  woollen 
textiles. 

In  1929  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  trade  balance,  the  surplus  of 
exports  over  imports  being  327,000,000  dinars. 


WHEAT  CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  FRANCE 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  writes  as 
follows  under  date  August  8,  1930,  regarding  French  wheat  crop  prospects: — 

The  French  Government  issued  a  decree  on  July  26  which  permits  the 
admixture  of  10  per  cent  of  foreign  wheat  in  the  making  of  bread  instead  of 
the  former  3  per  cent.  This  will  facilitate  imports  of  wheat  into  France.  There 
is  some  anticipation  that  this  proportion  may  again  be  increased  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  bad  weather  is  likely  seriously  to  affect  the  yield. 

France  will  probably  be  a  heavy  buyer  of  foreign  wheat  this  year;  the  esti- 
mate cf  the  requirements  ranges  from  20,000,000  to  25.000,000  quintals.  In 
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spite  of  abundant  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  quotations  for  wheat  have 
advanced  32^  per  cent. on  the  Paris  market  during  the  last  three  weeks.  The 
price  of  wheat,  which  at  the  beginning  of  July  stood  at  132  frs.  per  quintal,  now 
ranges  from  171  to  173-50  frs.  per  quintal,  and  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  bread  of  15  centimes  per  kilogram.  Last  year's  harvest  in  France 
amounted  to  over  100,000,000  quintals,  and  the  country's  normal  consumption 
is  about  85,000,000  quintals.  At  the  time  of  the  1929  harvest  the  accumulated 
stocks  of  foreign  wheat  were  estimated  at  from  15,000,000  to  25,000,000  quin- 
tals, bringing  the  surplus  over  the  country's  requirements  to  35,000,000  quintals. 
In  order  to  protect  the  farmers,  Parliament  increased  the  import  duty  on  foreign 
wheat  (on  May  19,  1930)  to  80  francs  instead  of  50  francs  per  quintal,  and 
allowed  the  use  of  wheat  as  fodder  for  farm  stock,  which  had  been  prohibited. 
As  this  did  not  appreciably  relieve  the  situation,  the  Government  decided  to 
pay  a  bounty  of  from  45  to  47  francs  per  quintal  on  all  wheat  exported.  This 
accounted  for  the  large  French  wheat  exports.  From  15,000,000  to  20,000,000 
quintals  of  wheat  were  thus  absorbed,  but  there  is  still,  however,  about  20,000,- 
000  quintals  in  stock,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  farmers  in  the  West  of  France, 
where  wheat  prices  fell  to  115  francs  per  quintal  towards  the  end  of  June;  but 
there  is  a  shortage  in  the  East,  where  last  year's  harvest  was  poor,  as  well  as  in 
the  North  of  France  and  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR   TRACTORS   IN  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  July  30,  1930. — This  office  has  received  an  inquiry  for  a  Canadian 
source  of  supply  of  electric  and  gasolene  platform  tractors.  These  tractors  are 
for  use  on  railway  platforms,  in  godowns,  and  by  shipping  companies.  At 
present  the  most  popular  electric  tractor  for  this  work  is  imported  from  the 
United  States.  The  price  is  about  $1,800  c.i.f.  Japan.  This  particular  inquiry 
is  for  an  electric  or  gasolene  tractor  of  the  same  type,  which  is  small,  from  2  to 
10  horse-power,  capable  of  pulling  up  to  2  tons  and  which  can  be  used  in  narrow 
spaces.  There  is  also  a  market  for  a  few  ordinary  tractors;  some  used  for 
farming  in  Hokkaido  and  some  for  lumbering  in  Karafuto.  There  are  two  or 
three  on  sale  in  Japan:  their  horse-power  ranges  from  2  to  10  (usually  about 
10  horse-power) ,  with  a  few  up  to  30  horse-power.  The  price  c.i.f.  Japan  ports 
averages  about  $1,000  for  tractors  of  from  2  to  10  horse-power  up  to  $1,500 
for  those  of  20  to  30  horse-power.  The  duty  on  the  importation  of  tractors 
into  Japan  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

While  statistics  on  the  importation  of  tractors  are  not  available,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  from  200  to  300  tractors  have 
been  sold.  Although  the  market  has  been  small  in  the  past,  it  is  thought  by 
the  trade  that  there  will  be  good  possibilities  in  the  future.  Canadian  firms 
interested  are  requested  to  send  catalogues  and  full  information  to  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Kobe,  Japan. 

MARKET  IN  JAPAN  FOR  SECOND-HAND  CLOTHING 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  July  28,  1930. — While  there  has  been  a  good  market  in  Japan  for 
second-hand  clothing,  the  market  at  present  is  fairly  quiet.  Imports  are  declin- 
ing in  quantity  and  value,  due  to  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  new  clothing  and 
to  the  general  fall  in  wages.  There  is,  however,  still  a  fair  demand  for  foreign 
second-hand  apparel,  which  after  repair  are  sold  mostly  to  workmen.  The 
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required  sizes  for  second-hand  suits  are  for  men;  for  boys  and  women  they  are 
not  saleable. 

There  is  also  a  market  for  old  clothes  from  which  the  woollen  threads  are 
taken  for  use  in  further  manufacture.  This  trade  is  not  profitable  at  the  present 
time. 

The  standard  prices  of  second-hand  clothes  vary  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
8£  pounds.  The  actual  price,  however,  is  usually  decided  on  according  to 
samples.  A  sample  lot  snowing  the  standard  or  average  quality  of  the  clothes 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  open  business  in  Japan.  According  to  the 
trade,  merchants  are  accustomed  to  receive  samples  of  one  or  two  bales  of  about 
580  pounds  each,  on  the  basis  of  which  they  negotiate  with  the  buyers.  The 
usual  method  of  packing  second-hand  clothes  for  shipment  to  Japan  is  in  bales 
Of  580  pounds. 

Second-hand  clothes  are  imported  into  Japan  as  waste:  the  duty  on  second- 
hand clothing  is  50  per  cent,  and  there  is  none  on  waste.  There  is  no  objection 
as  to  quality,  except  that  they  should  not  be  of  cotton.  Clothing  too  badly 
worn  is  not  a  profitable  business  at  present,  as  the  latter  can  be  used  only  for 
the  fabric  content  which  is  used  for  further  spinning  or  weaving. 

A  fairly  large  number  of  old  silk  stockings  are  imported  into  Japan,  for 
the  thread  content.  The  greater  portion  of  the  supplies  originates  in  the  United 
States,  where,  according  to  one  Japanese  importer,  they  are  offered  at  from 
6  to  7  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York.  In  the  past  these  goods  have  been 
classed  as  waste,  and  have  thus  been  duty-free.  However,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  being  imported  in  large  volume,  with  a  probable  effect  on  the 
raw  silk  industry,  there  is  some  agitation  to  levy  a  duty  on  them. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  July  26,  1930. — The  Prime  Minister  introduced  the  Budget 
Resolutions  into  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  on  July  22,  and  they  went  into 
effect  immediately. 

The  British  preference  has  been  increased  in  158  items,  so  that  the  number 
of  items  on  which  preference  is  granted  will  be  295  out  of  the  449  items.  All 
the  increased  duties  applicable  to  foreign  goods  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
necessarily  permanent,  but  are  proposed  in  part  as  a  basis  of  negotiation  for 
reciprocal  tariff  arrangements. 

The  former  primage  duty  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  abolished  and 
a  surtax  substituted.  This  surtax  is  one-twentieth  of  the  duty  otherwise  pay- 
able in  the  case  of  dutiable  tobacco,  certain  potable  spirits,  motor  spirits  in 
bulk,  and  some  rough  sawn  timber,  sawn  dressed  timber,  and  on  wooden  doors, 
plain  or  glazed.  On  all  other  dutiable  commodities  (except  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  which  are  exempted  from  surtax)  the  surtax  is  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty 
otherwise  payable.  It  therefore  follows  that  duty-free  goods  will  be  relieved 
of  the  primage  which  was  formerly  collected,  and  will  now  be  actually  com- 
pletely free  of  customs  charges. 

The  primage  duty  is,  however,  retained  in  so  far  as  Australian  goods  are 
concerned:  the  surtax  does  not  apply  to  them  unless  and  until  the  surtax  may 
be  substituted  for  primage.  Wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  Australia  are  exempted 
from  primage,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  exempted  from  surtax  when 
from  other  countries.    Apart  from  this  there  is  no  change  in  the  New  Zealand- 
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Australian  Tariff  Agreement,  which  is  only  alterable  on  due  notice,  and  is  now 
understood  to  be  under  review  by  both  Governments. 

The  reciprocal  tariff  agreement  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  remains  in 
force.  It  provides  preference  on  feathers,  fish,  dried  fruits  (other  than  apples) , 
green  fruits,  sugar,  tea,  and  wines,  and  the  rates  are  more  favourable  on  certain 
green  fruits  than  they  are  under  the  British  preferential  tariff.  It  is  now  pro- 
vided that  no  higher  duty  shall  be  levied  on  any  such  scheduled  goods  than  if 
the  goods  were  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain. 

The  operation  of  the  new  tariff  is  not  applicable  to  the  Cook  Islands  until 
so  determined  by  Order  in  Council. 

Excise  duties  on  tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  substantially  increased,  and 
the  beer  duty  is  fractionally  increased  by  4d.  per  gallon  to  the  round  amount 
of  Is. 

CHANGES  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA 

Definite  changes  are  outlined  in  twenty-nine  tariff  items  and  sub-items, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  interest  to  Canada. 

Barley,  not  for  the  manufacture  of  beer,  will  be  duty  free  after  August  31,  1930.  This 
is  to  encourage  its  use  for  the  raising  of  pigs.  When  imported  for  beer  manufacture,  the 
duty  will  remain  at  2s.  per  cental. 

Onions  are  to  be  dutiable  at  £4  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  under  the  general  tariff,  as 
against  £1  10s.  formerly.  The  British  preferential  tariff  remains  at  £1  per  ton.  This  may 
divert  imports  from  Japan  and  it'he  United  States  to  Canada  and  Australia.  In  1929  total 
imports  were  to  the  value  of  £28,680  (2,901  tons;) :  Canada,  £4,697  (422  tons) ;  Australia, 
£1,704  (185  tons);  Japan,  £4,368  (455  tons);  and  the  United  States,  £17,911  (1,839  tons). 

Jams,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Preserves.— The  general  duty  has  been  increased  from 
4d.  to  5d  per  pound ;  the  British  preferential  remains  at  2d.  Canada  has  so  far  had  no 
share  in  this  business,  which  amounted  to  £44,959  in  1929,  of  which  £10,380  was  of  foreign 
origin. 

Pickles. — The  general  duty  was  increased  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  gallon;  the  British 
preferential  is  unchanged  at  3s.  per  gallon.  In  1929  imports  were  valued  at  £2,593,  of  which 
£1,116  was  of  foreign  origin,  £1,096  being  from  the  United  States. 

Sauces,  Chutney,  Soya  and  Catsup,  in  vessels  of  10  gallons  capacity  and  under. — The 
general  duty  increased  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  gallon;  preferential  tariff  unchanged  at  4s.  per 
gallon.  Imports  in  1929  valued  at  £17,417.  Canada  supplied  £796,  appearing  in  the  statistics 
for  the  first  time.    Only  £512  was  of  foreign  origin,  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

Cigarettes,  Tobacco,  and  Cigars. — The  duties,  which  are  uniform  irrespective  of  origin, 
have  been  increased  generally  by  approximately  25  to  30  per  cent,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
which  are  counterbalanced  'by  increase  in  excise  duties.  The  duty  on  unmanufactured 
tobacco  is,  however,  reduced  from  2s.  to  Is.  per  pound.  Canada  has  only  supplied  nominal 
quantities  of  tobacco  in  any  form  to  this  market.    The  new  tariff  rates  on  tobacco,  etc., 


are  as  follows: — 

Items  Rates  of  Duty 

Cigarettes,  n.e.i   33s.  9d.  per  1,000 

Cigarettes  exceeding  in  weight  2J  pounds  per  1,000  .  .  .  .        13s  9d.  per  lb. 
Cigars,  including  the  weight  of  every  band,  wrapper  or 

attachment  to  any  cigar   15s.  Od.  per  lb. 

Snuff   15s.  Od.  per  lb. 

Tobacco,,  fine  cut,  suitable  for  manufacturing  cigarettes.  .        13s.  3d.  per  lb. 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  manufactured  in 
New  Zealand  in  any  licensed  tobacco  factory,  for 
manufacturing  purposes  only,  into  tobacco,  cigars, 
cigarettes  or  snuff   Is.  Od.  per  lb. 


Spirits  and  Alcoholic  Beverages. — The  new  proposals  are  to  abolish  the  allowance  for 
under-proof  spirit,  formerly  made  as  far  as  16-5  under  proof.  This  will  simplify  customs 
entry,  as  duties  on  all  proof  and  undernproof  spirits  will  ibe  36s.  per  liquid  gallon,  and  on 
over-proof  will  be  36s.  per  proof  gallon.  It  is  probably  aimed  at  encouraging  the  import 
of  bulk  rather  than  cased  goods,  which  may  result  in  bolt  ling  being  carried  out  in  New 
Zealand  rather  than  abroad.  The  anticipated  result  is  the  increase  in  retail  whisky  prices 
by  approximately  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  bottle.  Canada  does  not  figure  in  this  trade  'beyond 
a  virtually  nominal  amount,  having  shipped  100  gallons  of  whisky  valued  at  £71  out  of  a 
total  of  510,756  gallons  valued  at  £558,270  in  1929. 
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Medicinal  Preparations'  containing  over  50  per  Cent  Proof  Spirit. — General  duty 
increased  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  pound;  British  preferential  unaltered  at  Is.  per  pound. 
Of  the  imports  in  1929,  amounting  to  £8,069,  Canada  supplied  none.  Supplies  from  foreign 
sources,  £2,875,  is  credited  to  the  United  States. 

Apparel  and  Ready-made  Clothing  n.e.i.,  including  Hosiery. — The  duties  have  been 
increased  to  27£  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  and  50  per  cent  under  the  general 
tariff,  as  against  the  corresponding  former  rates  of  25  and  45  per  cent.  The  imports  of 
apparel  and  ready-made  clothing  constitute  one  of  the  largest  items,  valued  at  £2,233,995 
in  1929,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £69,387.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier 
with  £1,674,228,  and  Australia  is  credited  with  £13,053.  Foreign  countries  supplied  £476,362, 
including  Germany  (£121,227),  France  (£119,515),  United  States  (£73,600),  Italy  (£37,720), 
Japan  (£29,119),  Austria  (£27,435),  and  Switzerland  (£21,706). 

Hosiery  imports  are  recorded  separately,  and  include  woollen,  cotton,  silk,  and  artificial 
silk  hose.  Imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  £509,729,  of  which  £324,447  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Canada  more  than  doubled  her  trade,  supplying  £110,402  against  £52,125  in  1928 
and  £27,284  in  1927.  Foreign  supplies  totalled  £74,252,  including  United  States,  £53,171 
against  £103,399  in  1928  and  £96,958  in  1927;  Germany,  £8,332;  and  Italy,  £5,630.  The 
bulk  of  tihe  growing  Canadian  business  has  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  and  comprises  chiefly  silk  hosiery. 

The  indicated  change  in  duties  will  increase  the  protection  of  the  local  clothing  and 
hosiery  manufacturer,  much  of  whose  materials  and  piece  goods  enter  duty  free,  but  will 
also  give  Empire  goods  (additional  advantage  over  foreign  products. 

Furs  or  Imitation  Furs  Wholly  or  Partially  Made  Up  into  Apparel. — The  duties  have 
been  made  27^  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  50  per  cent  under  the 
general  tariff,  as  against  the  former  rates  of  25  per  cent  and  45  per  cent  respectively.  Imports 
in  1929  were  £33,331,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £29,123  and  Canada  £325.  The 
foreign  sources  of  supply  were  chiefly  Germany  (£2,178)  and  France  (£996). 

Watches. — The  new  duties  are  20  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  and  45  per 
cent  under  the  general  tariffs.  Formerly  this  commodity  was  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  from 
all  countries.  Imports  in  1929  were  £105,645,  of  which  £2,549  were  from  British  countries 
and  £103,096  from  foreign  sources.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  £2.343;  Canada,  £154; 
Switzerland,  £85,380;  Unied  States,  £10,499;  and  Germany,  £6,789.  While  Canada's  share 
has  been  small,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  larger  measure  of  preference  will  encourage  the 
trade. 

Handbills  n.e.i.,  Printed  Posters,  Trade  Catalogues,  Fashion  Plates,  are  to  be  dutiable 
at  Is.  6d.  under  the  general  tariff,  against  Is.  per  pound  formerly.  The  British  preferential 
duty  remains  unaltered  at  6d.  per  pound. 

Electric  Lamp  Bulbs. — These  are  dutiable  at  specific  rates  per  bulb.  The  general  rates 
have  been  increased  by  25  per  cent,  while  the  British  preferential  rates  remain  unaltered. 
The  preferential  rates  were  one-half  the  general  rates,  and  are  now  two-fifths.  Imports  in 
1929  were  valued  at  £168,659,  of  which  £118,091  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  £50,568 
from  foreign  countries,  chiefly  the  Netherlands  (£22,942)  and  the  United  States  (£17,800). 
None  came  from  Canada  since  1927,  when  only  £27  was  of  Canadian  origin.  The  old  and 
new  tariffs  are  quoted  below: — 

British  General  Tariff 

Preferential    Former  New 
Tariff         Duty  Duty 

Incandescent  filament  electric  lamp  bulbs  not  being 
peculiar  to  surgical  use  and  having  at  the  marked 
voltage  a  power  consumption — 

Not  exceeding  8  watts,  per  bulb  

Exceeding  8  watts  and  not  exceeding  80  watts, 

per  bulb 

Exceeding  80  watts  and  not  exceeding  180  watts, 

per  bulb 

Exceeding  180  watts — 

For  the  first  180  watts  

For  each  additional  100  watts  or  fraction  thereof 

Greases,  Oils,  etc. — The  duty  on  motor  spirits  has  been  increased  from  4d.  to  7d.  per 
gallon.  The  surtax  is  one-twentieth  of  the  total  duty  payable.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  British  preferential  and  the  general  tariffs  on  this  commodity.  No  supplies 
are  drawn  from  Canada.  Out  of  the  total  imports  of  £2,130,835  in  1929,  only  £26,224  was 
of  Empire  origin.  The  chief  interest  to  Canada  in  this  heavy  increase  in  duty  is  the  prob- 
able effect  on  the  demand  for  automobiles  and1  the  incentive  which  will  possibly  be  given 
to  the  use  of  low  gasolene  consumption  vehicles,  as  typified  by  the  small  motor  car-  of 
United  Kingdom  origin.  The  retail  price  of  gasolene  per  gallon  prior  to  (the  effective 
operation  of  the  increased  duty  was  Is.  lid.  (46  cents)  for  firit  quality. 


id. 

2d. 

2£d. 

3d. 

6d. 

7id. 

6d. 

Is. 

Is.  3d. 

6d. 

Is. 

Is.  3d. 

3d. 

6d. 

7£d. 
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The  duty  on  lubricating  oils  has  been  increased  under  the  general  tariff  from  8d.  to  Is. 
per  gallon    The  British  preferential  duty  remains  unaltered  at  6d.  per  gallon. 

Motor  spirits  imported  in  containers  less  than  1  gallon  are  now  dutiable  at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  or  7d.  per  gallon,  whichever  returns  the  higher  duty,  there  being  no  tariff 
preference  provided  on  this  item. 

Timber,  Woodenware,  Furniture,  and  Wickerware. — Timber,  rough  sawn,  has  been 
amended  so  that  the  duties  are  5s.  Gd.  per  100  superficial  feet,  irrespective  of  the  country 
of  origin,  as  against  3s.  per  100  superficial  feet,  the  former  duty.  The  surtax  is  one-twentieth 
of  the  duty.  This  subsection  includes  dimension  timber,  not  less  than  25  feet  long,  with  a 
minimum  cross-sectional  area  of  150  square  inches,  and  is  of  importance  to  Canadian 
exporters.  It  excludes  ash,  hickory-,  lancewood,  and  other  named  species  which  remain  free 
of  duty,  and  are  not  of  direct  interest  to  Canada. 

In  addition,  the  item  covering  rough  sawn  timber  n.e.i.  has  been  amended  so  that  the 
duties  are  7s.  6d.  per  100  superficial  feet,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin,  as  against 
5s.  per  100  superficial  feet,  the  former  duty.  The  surtax  is  one-twentieth  of  the  duty. 
This  subsection  includes  the  smaller  sizes  or  species  of  lumber  not  'Covered  by  item  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  Canadian  lumber  exporters. 

Timber,  sawn  dressed,  is  now  dutiable  at  lis.  6d.  per  100  superficial  feet,  irrespective 
of  country  of  origin,  as  against  7s.  6d.,  the  former  duty.  Surtax  is  one-twentieth  of  the 
ftoty.^®**^- u  ••jvfjBftt  . -or;  -nvf.?  'n;  -  •-•  ^olOmm^A 

On  furniture  and  cabinetware  n.e.i.  and  other  than  metal,  including  chairs  of  wood  with 
wicker,  bamboo,  or  cane  seats;  billiard  tables;  mantelpieces,  other  than  stone;  sashes, 
wooden,  plain  or  glazed,  the  duty  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  and  50  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  The  surtax  on  the  foregoing  is  nine-twentieths 
of  the  duty.  On  doors,  wooden,  plain  or  glazed,  the  duty  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  4s. 
per  door,  whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty,  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  and 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  7s.  6d.  per  door,  whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty,  under 
the  general  tariff.  Under  -the  former  classification  the  duties  on  all  these  articles  were 
25  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  and  45  per  cent  under  the  general  itariff.  On  doors 
the  surtax  is  one-twentieth  of  the  duty. 

The  present  resolutions  have  withdrawn  the  provision  of  section  13  of  the 
Customs  Amendment  Act,  1927,  which  empowered  the  Minister  of  Customs  to 
increase  the  measurement  for  duty  of  sawn  dressed  timber  by  20  per  cent. 

FURTHER  CHANGES 

The  further  changes  in  the  tariff  are  provided  by  a  clause  stating  that  on 
goods  covered  by  155  specified  tariff  items  there  is  an  additional  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  to  be  collected  when  these  goods  are  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  any  country  not  forming  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

COMPARISON  OF  FORMER  "WITH  NEW  RATES 

The  situation  can  best  be  appreciated  by  comparison  of  some  of  the  former 
duties  with  the  present  scale,  and  including  the  primage  of  2  per  cent  or  surtax 
of  nine-fortieths,  which  applies  to  most  articles,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  a  quan- 
tity of  goods  of  a  value  for  customs  purposes  of  $110.  (This  would  presuppose 
a  current  domestic  value  of  $100,  plus  10  per  cent  added  to  arrive  at  the  value 
for  customs  purposes.) 


Total  Equivalent 

Total  Equivalent 

Tariff 

Former 

Per  Cent 

Present 

Per  Cent 

Rate 

Duty 

Primage 

$ 

on  Current 

Duty 

$ 

Surtax 

on  Current 

Domestic  Value 
Per  Cent 

$ 

Domestic  Value 
Per  Cent 

Free 

2.2 

2.2 

5% 

h'.h 

2.2 

7.7 

*5.*5 

l!237 

6!737 

10% 

11.0 

2.2 

13.2 

11.0 

2.475 

13.475 

15% 

16.5 

2.2 

18.7 

16.5 

3.712 

20.212 

20% 

22.0 

2.2 

24.2 

22.0 

4.95 

26.95 

25% 

27.5 

2.2 

29.7 

27.5 

6.187 

33.687 

30% 

33.0 

2.2 

35.2 

33.0 

7.425 

40.425 

35% 

38.5 

2.2 

40.7 

38.5 

8.662 

47.162 

40% 

44.0 

2.2 

46.2 

44.0 

9.9 

53.9 

45% 

49.5 

2.2 

51.7 

49.5 

11.137 

60.637 

50% 

55.0 

2.2 

57.2 

55.0 

12.375 

67.375 

55% 

60.5 

2.2 

62.7 

60.5 

13  612 

74.112 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  total  duties  progress  arith- 
metically, the  equivalent  percentages  of  the  duty  at,  say,  15  per  cent  being 
three  times  the  equivalent  at  5  per  cent.  From  this  table  the  actual  landed 
cost,  which  is  what  chiefly  interests  the  importer,  can  be  readily  computed,  as 
can  the  fact  that  a  former  duty-free  article  cost  2-2  per  cent  to  land,  but  will 
now  be  actually  free.  An  article  formerly  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  which  cost 
13-2  per  cent  in  duty  to  land,  now  costs  13-475  per  cent.  The  increases  are 
much  more  considerable  with  the  higher  rates  of  duty,  as  for  instance  a  50  per 
cent  duty  formerly  equalled  57-2  per  cent,  but  will  now  be  equivalent  to  67*375 
per  cent  of  the  actual  current  domestic  value. 

Inasmuch  as  the  resolutions  were  passed  by  Parliament  (though  they  will 
later  come  up  for  consideration  in  the  Bill  for  the  revision  of  the  Customs  Act) , 
the  new  scale  of  duties  is  now  in  force. 

It  is  proposed  to  allow  goods  already  imported,  which  have  not  been  entered 
for  warehouse,  to  be  entered  at  the  old  rate  or  the  new  rate,  whichever  is  more 
favourable  to  the  importer.  This  would  not,  however,  apply  to  goods  stored 
in  bond. 


NEW  ZEALAND  TARIFF  ON  CANADIAN  CARS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auck- 
land, cables  that  Canadian  motor  cars,  parts  and  accessories  (New  Zealand 
tariff  item  389),  engines  for  motor  vehicles  (item  335),  and  motor  car  tires  and 
tubes  (item  205(6)),  shipped  from  Canada  on  and  after  August  20,  1930,  will 
be  subject  to  the  New  Zealand  Ceneral  tariff  that  was  in  operation  up  to  July 
22,  1930,  but  not  subject  to  any  primage  duty  or  surtax  on  duties.  These 
articles  were  formerly  dutiable  under  the  British  preferential  tariff.  The  effect 
of  the  change,  as  indicated  in  cabled  despatches  so  far  received,  is  as  follows: 

British 

Preferential        General         Rate  to 
Tariff  Tariff  Canada 

Motortrucks  ad  val.       10  %*  40  %*  35% 

Passenger  motor  cars  (exclusive  of  body 

duty)  ad  val.       10  %*  40  %*  35% 

Additional  body  duty  on  passenger  cars: 

On  value  up  to  £200   ad  val.       \\\%*  \H%*  15% 

On  value  over  £200   ad  val.         H%*  8|%*  7£% 

Engines,  gas  and  oil.  suited  for  use  on 

and  on  declaration  that  they  will 

be  used  only  on  cycles,  motor  cycles, 

motor  vehicles,  traction  engines  or 

tractors  ad  val.       10  %*  40  %*  35% 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes  for  motor 

cars  ad  val.       10  %*  40  %*  35% 

*  With  a  surtax  of  22£%  on  the  amounts  of  duty  leviable  at  the  rates  quoted.    This  surtax 

is  not  applicable  to  the  rate  to  Canada. 


IMPORTATION  OF  APPLES  INTO  ARGENTINA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  August  7,  1930. — An  Argentine  Government  decree  of  May 
1.4, 1930,  covering  the  importation  of  fruit  into  the  republic  directly  affects  the 
import  of  Canadian  apples.  If  boxes  do  not  conform  to  the  specifications  laid 
down,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade  that  if  they  are  of  standard  type  considerable 
elasticity  will  be  shown  by  officials  in  the  application  of  the  decree.  However, 
in  such  cases  packers  should  inform  buyers  and  obtain  consent  before  shipping, 
thereby  placing  responsibility  on  the  importer.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  part  of  the  decree: — 

Every  shipment  of  fruit  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sanitary  certificate  issued  by  a 
competent  authority  and  vised  by  'the  Argentine  consul  at  the  port  of  shipment. 
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The  importation  of  fruit  in  bulk  will  not  be  permitted.  The  containers  shall  be  of 
white  wood  of  first  quality  and  shall  have  an  interior  division;  the  dimensions  of  the  con- 
tainers shall  be  as  a  maximum:  length,  99  cm.;  width,  53  cm.;  and  height,  30  cm.  The 
top  and  bottom  shall  be  made  with  two  or  three  boards  so  that  a  minimum  space  of  2  cm. 
shall  be  left  between  each  to  facilitate  the  refrigeration  to  which  the  shipments  are  sub- 
jected. 

[According  to  later  cabled  advices,  there  remains  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
apples  in  barrels  will  be  allowed  to  be  imported.] 

INTERNATIONAL  AERONAUTICAL  EXHIBITION   IN  URUGUAY 

An  International  Aeronautical  Exhibition  is  being  organized  in  Montevideo 
in  commemoration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  independence  of  Uruguay,  which 
takes  place  in  February,  1931. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:    WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  25 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  25,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  August  18,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  jLev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

P,eru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong..  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

J  amaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Parity 

.1407 
.1390 
.0072 


.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.1930 
.2680 

1.0805 
.0060 


.2680 
.1930 
1.0000 
.4244 
.1196 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 
.40 
.1930 
1.0342 
1.0000 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 

.'4424 
.5678 

1.0000 

4 . 8666 
1.013 
.0392 
.0392 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 


Au 


_ust  18 
.1425 
.1398 
.  0072 
.0296 
.2682 
.0252 
.0393 
.2389 
1.8705 
.0130 
.4029 
.1737 
.0523 
.0177 
.2681 
.0450 
.0060 
.1062 
.2688 
.1946 
1.0000 
.3668 
.  1025 
.1218 
.9675 
.4735 
.3600 
.1875 
.8325 
.9993 
.3315 
.3631 
.4940 
.4031 
.  4000 
.4512 
.5625 


August  25 
|  .1423 
.1395 
.0072 
.0296 
.2678 
.0251 
.0392 
.2386 
4.8661 
.0129 
.4024 
.1748 
.0523 
.0177 
.2680 
.0449 
.0060 
.1089 
.2686 
.1942 
.9992 
.3622 
.0974 
.1219 
.9667 
.4745 
.3397 
.1873 
.8268 
.9992 
.3290 
.3615 
.4941 
.4034 
.3946 
.4396 
.5620 


1 . 001 — 1 .011  1.002— 1. 01| 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


4.8692 
003—1.02 
.0394 
.0394 


4.8661 
l.OO^/ir,— 1.01ir>ic 
.0393 
.0393 


'10 

4 


24 

4 

3 

9 

3 

§4 
54 
oh 
4| 

% 

9 

6 

31 
24 
24 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  (specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  ''  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock.  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man  ),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston.  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto, 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  i|  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

949.  Sardines. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturer  of  sardines. 

Miscellaneous 

950.  Solder. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  solder.  Send  prices  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  including  5  per  cent 
commission,  and  complete  information  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430, 

Buenos  Aires. 

951.  Iron  Sheets. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  plain  iron  sheets,  black  or  blued,  analined.  Send  prices 
c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  including  5  per  cent  commission,  and  complete  information  to  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

952.  Terne  Plates. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  terne  plates.  Send  prices  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  including 
5  per  cent  commission,  and  complete  information  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B. 
Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

953.  Log  and  Drag  Saws. — British  firm  of  long  standing  in  Valparaiso  are  interested 
in  representing  a  Canadian  firm  offering  log  and  drag  saws  similar  to  Rex  of  the  Chain 
Belt  Company.  .  ... 

954.  Scales. — British  house  of  long  standing  in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in  representing 
a  Canadian  firm  offering  springless  calculating  scales  (must  be  springless)  similar  to  Dayton. 

955.  Sanitary  Seats.— -Canadian  manufacturers  are  requested  to  submit  quotations, 
preferably  c.ii.  Rotterdam. 

956.  Pulp  Machines. — Importer  in  Belgrade  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  pulp  machines.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Jugoslavia. 

957.  Concrete  Mixers. — Importers  in  Belgrade  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  concrete  mixers.    Quotations  ci.f.  Jugoslavia. 

958.  Stone  Crusher. — Firm  of  engineers  and  contractors  desire  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  for  a  motor  stone  crusher,  of  a  capacity  of  4  to  5  cubic  metres 
per  hour,  fitted  with  an  engine  of  15  horse-power.   Quotations  c.i.f.  Jugoslavia. 

959.  Diking  Machinery— Agriculturist  in  Jugoslavia  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
manufacturer  of  machine  that  will  throw  up  dikes  or  dams  on  marshy  ground  easily. 
Quotations  c.i.f.  Jugoslavian  frontier.  .  i 

960.  Gramophone  Records. — Importer  in  Zagreb  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  gramophone  records.    Quotations  and  samples  Jugoslavia. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Sept,  5;  Montrose,  Sept,  11;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  12;  Beaver- 
hill,  Sept,  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  Aug.  26;  Brant  County,  Sept.  5; 
Evangor,  Sept,  18;  Kings  County,  Sept.  29 — all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nessian,  Sept.  27;  Oranian,  Oct.  25 — both 
Dominion  Line;   Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Sept.  13. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Sept.  12;  Melita,  Sept.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia, 
Sept.  5  and  Oct.  3;  Athenia,  Sept.  19;  Ainthria,  Sept.  25;  Cartona,  Oct.  9' — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept,  4  and  26;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  10; 
Duchess  o-f  York,  Sept.  17;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania, 
Sept,  12;  Antonia,  Sept.  26 — both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  Sept,  6;  Albertic,  Sept.  13;  Lauren- 
tic,  Sept.  20;  Arabic,  Sept.  27;  Doric,  Oct.  4— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Sept.  5;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  12;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  19;  Beaver- 
ford,  Sept.  26;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  3 — all  Canadian,  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Sept.  5;  Aurania,  Sept. 
12:  Aseania,  Sept.  19;  Alaunia,  Sept.  26— all  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  Sept.  4  and  Oct.  2; 
Calgaric,  Sept,  18— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  Sept.  18;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Sept.  25 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairneskj  Sept.  12;  Cairnross  (also  calls  at  Dundee),  Sept. 
26 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Sept.  5;  Montclare,  Sept,  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Megantic,  Sept.  4  and  Oct.  2;  Calgaric,  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  16— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  Sept,  5;  Montclare,  Sept.  18;  Beaverford,  Sept.  26 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Koeln,  Sept.  6;  Trier,  Sept.  27 — both  North  German  Lloyd;  Hada 
County,  County  Line,  Sept.  19. 

To  Bremen. — Koeln,  Sept,  6  and  Oct.  18;   Trier,  Sept,  27 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Sept.  6;  Evanger,  Sept.  18;  Kings  County,  Sept.  29— 
all  County  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  Sept.  6;  Colborne,  Sept.  20 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (freight  to  Kingston  only),  Sept. 
5;  Lady  Rodney,  Sept.  12 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Spica,  Sept,  5;  Tyrifjord,  Sept,  19;  Manhem,  Oct.  3— all 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  National,  Sept,  25. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Palestine,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa, 
Tonga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — David  Livingstone,  Sept.  10;  Benguela,  Oct.  10 — 
both  Elder-Dempster. 

To  South  African  Ports.— Fantee,  Sept,  if>;  Calgary,  Sept.  25;  Cochrane,  Oct.  25 — all 
Elder-Dempster  Line  (also  call  at  West  African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  19. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Sept. 
12  and  26. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Sept.  5;  North  Voyageur,  Sept,  8— both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton.— Empress  of  Atistralia.  Sept,  2;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Sept.  9— both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Maryland,  Leyland  Line,  Sept.  6. 

To  Liverpool.— Newfoundland,  Sept.  2  and  Oct,  7  ;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  20— both  Furness 
Line. 

To  Si.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Fort  St,  George  and  Sept.  2,  16  and  30; 
Nerissa,  Sept.  9  and  23— both  Furnessw.Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  2  and  Oct.  7; 
Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  20— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Spica,  Sept,  11;   Tyrifjord,  Sept.  25— both  Ocean  Dominion. 
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To  Kingston,  Jamaica.— Cathoart,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  8. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara  —  Champlain,  Sept.  11;  Col'bome,  Sept.  25— both  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara  —  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  5;  Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  19; 
Lady  Drake,  Oat.  3 — all  Canadian  National, 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Sept.  4  and  Oct.  2;  Ottar 
(also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Sept.  18. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  11;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  25 
— 'both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa  (Kilindini),  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Agra,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Sept.  23. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Jaipan,  Sept.  4;  Empress 
of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Sept.  18;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu), 
Oct.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call  at  Manila) ;  Korea  Mam,  Sept.  1 ;  Hiye  Maru,  Sept. 
11 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arizona  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Sept.  9; 
Hawaii  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Sept.^15;  London  Maru  (also  calls  at  Shanghai),  Sept. 
25;  Manila  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Sept.  29;  Africa  Maru  (also  calls 
at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Oct.  4 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Mishima  Maru,  Sept.  26;  Siberia 
Maru,  Oct.  (3 — both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai. — Titanian,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Sept.  9  (also  calls  at 
Papeete  and  Adelaide) ;  Wakemata,  Oct.  3  (also  calls  at  Nelson) — both  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttellon  and  Dunedin. — Golden  West,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Sept.  17. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi.  Sept.  17;  Niagara,  Oct.  15; 
Waiotapu,  Oct.  25 — all  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — A  steamer,  September;  a 
steamer,  October— both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports—  Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  22;  Balboa,  Sept.  26— both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Pioneer,  Furncss  (Pacific)  Line,  Sept.  6;  Paris  City,  Reardon 
Smith  Line,  Sept.  10;  San  Julian,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  4. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  Sept.  12;  Dinteldyk, 
Sept.  26;  Loch  Katrine,  Oct.  10— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Ant  werp. — Washington,  Sept.  2;  a  steamer,  Sept.  15; 
W3'oming,  Sept.  26;  a  steamer,  Oct.  3 — all  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Tacoma,  Sept.  4;  San  Francisco,  Sept.  25 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Kinderdyk.  Sept.  10;  Moerdyk,  Oct.  2;  Narenta,  Oct.  20 — all 
North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Navi- 
gazione  Libera  Triestina,  Sept.  20. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Heranger,  September;   Brimanger,  October — both  Westfal-Larsen. 

To  Puerto  Colombia— Point  San  Pablo,  Sept.  2;  Point  Fermin,  Sept.  17;  Point  Mon- 
tara,  Oct.  1 — all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — 
West  Cusseta,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  September. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Oakworth,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  15. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Pacific  Commerce,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  8. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Bluff,  Nelson  and  New  Plymouth. — Waihemo,  Sept.  9 
(also  calls  at  Victoria,  B.C.),  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 


Note — Firms  who  desire  in  form  a  lion  concerning  ocean  mall  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1320).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentin65 ;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;   Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
A  ddress,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite." 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
300.    Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomae. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  ^  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cables,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania. 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary. 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting   Trade   Commissioner.  Addrest 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgiliivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory    includes    the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33. 
Auckland.   Offioe,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office,  Calle 
Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Sonth  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  J.  A.  STRONG'S  VISIT  TO  COLOMBIA 


Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  will  make  a 
tour  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  about  the  middle  of  October  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  export  trade  to  that  country.  Firms  interested  are  requested  to 
communicate  immediately  with  Mr.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City, 
Panama. 

FIJI  AND  ITS  TRADE 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Imports 

Imports  into  Fiji  in  1929  were  valued  at  £1,468,609,  of  which  87-71  per 
cent  came  from  Empire  countries  and  12-29  per  cent  from  foreign  sources. 
Australia  was  the  largest  source  of  supply  with  £543,963  (37  per  cent),  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  Kingdom  with  £418,570  (28-5  per  cent),  New  Zealand 
with  £140,418  (9-6  per  cent),  the  United  States  with  £121,441  (8-3  per  cent), 
and  Canada  with  £84,822  (5-8  per  cent). 
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There  are  few  industries  in  Fiji  other  than  those  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction or  preparation  of  the  tropical  produce  which  forms  the  economic  back- 
bone of  the  colony,  and  consequently  practically  all  requirements  (other  than 
for  tropical  produce)  are  filled  by  overseas  countries. 

PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  IMPORTS  IN  1929 

Drapery  forms  the  Largest  individual  import,  the  value  of  purchases  last  year  being 
£179,366,  supplied  largely  by  the  United  Kingdom  (£124,053).  Other  prominent  shippers 
were  Japan  (£20,834),  Australia  (£17,658),  New  Zealand  (£6,204),  India  (£4,383),  and  the 
United  States  (£2,394).  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  was  only  £536.  It  should  be  possible 
to  increase  this  figure  considerably.  In  considering  the  possibility  of  selling  Canadian 
drapery  in  Fiji,  the  population  and  climate  should  foe  borne  in  mind.  As  has  been  noted 
previously,  the  European  population  is  small,  and  the  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of 
Fijians  and  East  Indians.  The  climate  being  tropical,  the  requirements  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  simple,  the  male  Fijian  section  wearing  little  besides  a  cloth  skirtlike  garment 
from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  with  a  cotton  singlet  or  shirt  to  complete  the  attire.  The 
Fijian  women  have  simple  tastes  as  well,  the  outer  garments  consisting  usually  of  a  simple 
dress  of  cotton  or  gingham.  Shoes  and  socks  or  stockings  are  not  worn  by  the  Fijians  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  The  majority  of  the  Indian  section  of  the  population  wear  gar- 
ments almost  equally  plain,  except  that  the  women's  dresses  are  more  elaborate.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  non-European  inhabitants,  particularly  the  East  Indians,  are  now  wearing 
clothes  according  to  European  standards. 

The  climate  being  tropical  precludes  any  opportunity  of  selling  warm  garments.  There 
is  a  fairly  extensive  demand  for  certain  cotton  underwear,  particularly  singlets.  There  is 
also  a  demand  for  silk  hosiery,  limited  to  the  number  of  Europeans  who  wear  hosiery. 
Men's  socks  of  silk  and  silk  and  wool  are  also  imported.  There  is  a  fairly  extensive  demand 
for  cotton  piece  goods  and  prints. 

Hardware  to  the  value  of  £117,166  was  imported  in  1929.  The  United  Kingdom  was 
the  largest  source  of  supply  (£47,145),  followed  by  Australia  (£44,715),  the  United  States 
(£12,602),  New  Zealand  (£4,949),  and  Canada  (£3,745).  All  of  the  hardware  requirements, 
consisting  largely  of  domestic  lines,  are  imported.  There  is  a  fairly  extensive  demand  lor 
builders'  hardware. 

The  imports  of  flour,  sharps  and  pollard,  valued  at  £97,261  last  year,  comprised  8,570,384 
pounds  of  flour  and  wheatmeal  valued  at  £48,317  and  9,174,341  pounds  of  sharps  and  pol- 
lard to  the  value  of  £48,944.  Australia  supplied  practically  the  whole  of  this,  the  only 
other  contributors  being  Canada  with  8,000  pounds  of  flour  valued  at  £51,  and  the  United 
States  with  2,596  pounds  of  flour  to  the  value  of  £22. 

Non-edible  oils  formed  the  fourth  largest  import  last  year,  when  the  value  was  £85,052, 
comprised  principally  of  motor  fuel  (£50,822),  kerosene  (£16,608),  and  lubricating  oils  (£10,- 
656).  The  United  States  was  the  largest  supplier  under  this  heading,  other  prominent 
sources  being  Dutch  East  India  and  Straits  Settlements. 

Machinery  imports  amounted  to  £69,513.  Included  in  this  classification  were  sugar- 
making  machinery  (£27,137);  agricultural  implements  (£11,210);  oil  engines,  marine  and 
stationary  (£7,802) ;  tractors  and  parts  (£7,414) ;  canning,  etc.,  machinery  (£4,024) ;  steam 
boilers  (£3,897) ;  electrical  machinery  (£3,097) ;  and  oil  engines,  other  than  marine  and 
stationary  (£1,620).  Canada's  sthare  of  the  trade  in  machinery  was  limited  to  agricultural 
implements  (£49),  canning  machinery  (£979),  electrical  machinery  (£109),  and  timber  mill- 
ing and  sawing  machinery  (£52).  Australia  was  the  largest  source  of  supply  for  agricultural 
implements  (£4,686),  followed  by  the  United  States  (£4,682),  the  United  Kingdom  (£1,709), 
New  Zealand  (£82),  and  Canada  (£49).  A  considerable  number  of  ploughs  are  imported, 
but  Canada  is  getting  very  little  business;   prices  are  too  high. 

Imports  of  timber  amounted  to  £59,065  in  1929.  This  included  3,002,945  superficial  feet 
of  dressed  timber  (£25,682)  and  4,476,433  superficial  feet  of  rough  timber  (£33,383).  Canada 
was  the  largest  supplier  with  2,264,690  superficial  feet  of  dressed  timber  (£15,825)  and 
2,418,493  superficial  feet  of  rough  timber  (£10,622).  The  purchases  from  Australia  were 
composed  of  15,185  superficial  feet  of  dressed  timber  (£410)  and  1,036,369  superficial  feet 
of  rough  timber  (£17,726).  The  United  States  furnished  60S,505  superficial  feet  of  dressed 
and  1,006,884  superficial  feet  of  rough  timber  valued  at  £5,323  and  £4,641  respectively. 

Bags  and  sacks  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £53,269)  last  year:  Australia,  £32,315; 
India,  £12,268;   and  New  Zealand,  £8,553. 

Tobacco,  cigarettes,  and  cigars  to  the  value  of  £38,792  were  imported  last  year,  prin- 
cipally manufactured  tobacco  (£30,630).  Imports  of  cigarettes  were  valued  at  £7,711,  and 
cigars  £450.  .  Australia  was  the  largest  shipper,  being  credited  with  £30,388  worth  of  tobacco, 
£6,392  of  cigarettes,  and  £226  worth  of  cigars.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  tobacco  to 
the  value  of  £241;   cigarettes,  £1,276;  and  cigars,  £184. 

Purchases  of  motor  vehicles  reached  the  value  of  £33,442  last  year,  comprising  147  motor 
cars  (£20,783)  and  83  lorries  (£12,659).  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  with  78  cars  and 
67  lorries  to  the  value  of  £8,693  and  £7,503  respectively,  followed  by  the  United  States  with 
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33  cars  valued  at  £6,724  and  7  lorries  at  £1,272,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  28  cars  and 
5  lorries,  the  values  being  £4,001  and  £2,250  respectively. 

Coal  imports  amounted  to  26,015  tons  valued  at  £32,789.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were  the  only  shippers,  Australia  with  23,790  itons  valued  at  £30,183  and  New  Zealand  with 
2,225  tons  valued  at  £2,606.  The  imports  of  coal  are  required  principally  for  industrial 
purposes  and  for  cooking;   no  heating  appliances  are  used. 

Imports  of  manures  were  to  the  value  of  £28,496.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest 
supplier  with  £20,786:  the  only  other  shippers  were  New  Zealand  (£3,874)  and  Australia 
(£3,836). 

Galvanized  iron  to  the  value  of  £28,490  went  to  Fiji  last  year,  comprised  of  galvanized 
iron  roofing  (£25,288)  and  galvanized  iron  (£3,202).  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  gal- 
vanized roofing  to  the  value  of  £25,131;  and  galvanized  iron,  £2,407.  Australia  supplied 
practically  the  whole  of  the  balance. 

Meats  to  the  value  of  £25,862  were  imported  in  1929.  The  principal  item  under  this 
heading  is  beef,  imports  of  which  were  valued  at  £21,148.  New  Zealand  was  the  largest 
shipper  (£14,210),  followed  'by  Australia  (£6,919).  Canned  mutton  to  the  extent  of  £1,520 
was  imported  from  New  Zealand  (£1,300)  and  Australia  (£220).  Imports  of  mutton  car- 
casses totalled  £787,  supplied  by  Australia  (£587)  and  New  Zealand  (£200).  Imports  of 
pork  were  valued  at  £209,  principally  from  New  Zealand  (£159).  Meats  other  than  those 
referred  to  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £2,198,  of  which  £1,255  is  credited  to  New  Zea- 
land, £595  to  Australia,  and  £259  to  Hongkong. 

The  imports  of  spirits  (potable)  amounted  to  £24,641;  largely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Rice  to  the  value  of  £23,642  was  imported  in  1929,  India  supplying  'the  bulk  (£21,477), 
followed  by  Hongkong  (£1,929)  and  Australia  (£213). 

Fish  to  the  value  of  £22,747  arrived  in  Fiji  in  1929.  Canada  enjoyed  the  largest  share 
of  this  trade  (£18,531),  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  (£1,713),  Hongkong  (£627),  the 
United  States  (£608),  New  Zealand  (£580),  and  Australia  (£569).  The  Canadian  trade  was 
largely  in  canned  salmon,  pilchards,  and  sardines. 

Tea  imports  amounted  to  £22,352,  supplied  largely  by  Australia  (£11,354)  and  New 
Zealand  (£10,518).  Hongkong  (£299),  India  (£127),  and  Ceylon  (£54)  furnished  the 
[remainder. 

The  imports  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  amounted  to  £21,663.  This  total  embraces 
fresh  fruit  (£3,672),  fresh  onions  (£5,889),  fresh  potatoes  (£10,440),  and  other  fresh  vege- 
tables (£1,662).  The  fresh  fruit  was  supplied  largely  by  the  United  States  (£1,288)  and 
New  Zealand  (£1,108),  while  Australia  (£890)  and  Canada  (£384)  supplied  smaller  quan- 
tities. The  imports  from  Canada  were  almost  entirely  of  apples.  As  to  fresh  vegetables, 
the  onions  imported  came  from  Australia  (£2,698)  and  New  Zealand  (£1,876),  with  lesser 
quantities  from  the  United  States  (£792)  and  Canada  (£505).  The  potatoes  came  largely 
from  New  Zealand  (£7,807)  and  Australia  (£2,341) ;  Canada,  is  credited  with  £291.  The 
other  fre_sh  vegetables  imported  came  mostly  from  the  United  States  (£684),  Australia 
(£605),  and  New  Zealand  (£366). 

The  value  of  the  stationery  imported  last  year  was  £15,585.  The  principal  sources  of 
supply  were  the  United  Kingdom  (£7,050),  Australia  (£5,773),  and  New  Zealand  (£1,546). 

Soap  to  the  value  of  £15,225  entered  Fiji  in  1929.  Australia  was  by  far  the  largest  sup- 
plier, with  laundry  soap  and  sandstone  to  the  value  of  £11,632,  and  fancy  soap  amounting 
to  £1,951.    Purchases  from  New  Zealand  amounted  to  £1,050. 

The  imports  of  drugs  amounted  in  value  to  £13,516.  The  principal  supplying  countries 
were  Australia  (£6,618),  the  United  Kingdom  (£4,733),  New  Zealand  (£789),  Hongkong 
(£634),  and  the  United  States  (£464). 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  paints  was  £13,046,  including  dry  and  in  oil  (£6,524)  and 
mixed  paints  (£6,522).  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  dry  paints  and  of 
paints  in  oil  (£5,307),  followed  by  Australia  (£1,143).  The  United  Kingdom  was  also  the 
largest  supplier  of  mixed  paints  (£2,507),  followed  closely  b}'  Australia  (£2,493),  and  the 
United  States  (£1,435).  There  is  a  relatively  substantial  market  for  paints  in  Fiji  owing 
to  the  humidity  of  the  climate.  Painting  is  necessary  at  more  frequent  intervals  than  in  a 
colder,  drier  climate.  The  quality  of  the  paint  used  is  of  a  high  standard  to1  withstand  the 
moisture. 

Tires  and  tubes  valued  at  £10,742  were  imported  in  1929.  Canada  was  by  far  the  largest 
supplier  with  £8,275,  the  other  principal  shippers  being  the  United  Kingdom  (£1,520),  Aus- 
tralia (£566),  and  the  United  States  (£272). 

Cement  and  lime  valued  at  £9,202  was  imported  in  1929,  the  United  Kingdom  being 
the  outstanding  source  of  supply  with  about  3,256  tons  (of  2,240  pounds)  valued  at  £8,443. 
The  only  other  suppliers  were  Australia  (£510)  and  New  Zealand  (£249).  Cement  is  used 
to  a  large  extent  for  bridges,  telephone  and  other  poles,  owing  to  the  rapid  deterioration 
of  wood. 

Boots  and  shoes  to  the  value  of  £8,678  were  purchased  last  year.  This  included  leather- 
soled  boots  and  shoes  valued  at  £4,064,  and  rubber-soled,  £4,614.  The  United  Kingdom 
supplied  the  largest  proportion  of  leather-soled  boots  and  shoes,  imports  from  .that  source 
amounting  to  £2,995,  followed  by  Australia  (£776)  and  New  Zealand  (£142).    Canada  sup- 
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plied  a  large  percentage  of  the  rubber-soled  boots  and  shoes  imported,  witih  a  value  of 
£2,655.  Australia's  share  of  this  trade  was  £1,134;  other  countries  participating  were  Japan 
(£277),  New  Zealand  (£220),  United  States  (£210),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (£117).  The 
market  for  footwear  is  limited,  as  most  Fijians  .and  a  great  many  Indians  do  not  wear  boots 
.and  shoes. 

Confectionery  to  the  value  of  £8,342  was  imported  Last  vear.  The  principal  suppliers 
were  Australia  (£4,618),  New  Zealand  (£2  034),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (£861).  Owing 
to  the  small  European  population,  the  demand  is  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  confectionery 
rather  than  for  the  higher  quality.  For  climatic  reasons,  small  regular  shipments  are  to  be 
preferred.  There  is  a  limited  demand  for  the  higher  quality  chocolates.  All  chocolates 
should  be  well  foiled;   they  are  usually  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  as  well. 

"  F ancy  goods  "  is  too  general  a  term  to  permit  of  any  useful  analysis  of  imports.  The 
value  of  purchases  under  this  heading  was  £8,316:  the  principal  sources  of  supply  were  the 
United  Kingdom  (£3,136),  Australia  C £1,985),  India  (£697),  the  United  States  (£651),  Italy 
(£604),  Japan  (£443),  and  New  Zealand  (£349). 

Biscujts  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £3,212,  made  up  of  fancy  (£7,644)  and  plain 
biscuits  (£568) .  One  of  the  local  industries  is  biscuit-making :  a  good  grade  of  plain  biscuits 
is  produced.  Australia  supplied  the  majority  of  the  imports  of  both  fancy  (£7,464)  and 
plain  biscuits  (£566).  The  relative  proximity  of  Australia  and  the  frequent  sailings  between 
Australia  and  Fiji  place  the  Commonwealth  in  a  very  favourable  position  to  cater  to  the 
import  requirements  of  biscuits,  one  of  the  salient  factors  being  frequent  deliveries  on 
account  of  tropical  conditions  and  deterioration  if  (biscuits  are  held  in  stock  too  long. 

Grain  imports  amounted  to  £8,149,  comprised  of  dhall  (£7,312),  oats  (£249),  peas  split 
and  whole  (£443),  wheat  (£77),  and  other  grain  (£68).  India  was  the  largest  supplier  owing 
to  the  predominance  of  dhall. 

Beer  to  the  value  of  £7,918  was  imported  in  1929.  This  includes  beer  in  bottles  to  the 
value  of  £6,413  and  beer  in  wood  (£1,505).  Australia  was  the  largest  supplier,  having  fur- 
nished bottled  beer  valued  at  £5,593  and  beer  in  barrels  to  the  value  of  £1,470.  The  United 
Kingdom  supplied  beer  in  bottles  amounting  to  £802.   The  demand  in  Fiji  is  for  lager  beer. 

Milk  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £7,304,  .the  largest  suppliers  being  Australia  (£4,063) 
and  New  Zealand  (£2,742) ;  Canada  is  credited  with  £125.  One  importer  who  had  handled 
Canadian  canned  milk  was  much  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  product. 

Leatherware  valued  ait  £6,995  was  purchased  last  yeair:  Australia,  £6,164;  the  United 
Kingdom,  £555;   and  Hongkong,  £129. 

Purchases  of  iron  and  mild  steel  amounted  in  value  to  £6,549,  which  was  supplied  by  the 
United  Kingdom  (£3,360),  Australia  (£2,895),  New  Zealand  (£214),  and  Holland  (£80). 

Preserved  fruit  and  vegetables  -to  the  value  of  £6,416  were  imported  in  1929.  Included 
in  this  total  was  preserved  fruit  to  the  value  of  £4,509:  Australia,  £2,274;  United  States, 
£1,017;  India,  £470;  New  Zealand,  £320;  United  Kingdom,  £269;  Hongkong,  £106;  and 
Canada,  £44.  The  imports  of  preserved  vegetables  were  valued  at  £1,907,  and  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  were  the  United  States  (£677),  Hongkong  (£572),  the  United  Kingdom 
(£319),  Australia  (£119),  and  Canada  (£112).  The  imports  included  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
apricots  and  similar  fruits,  and  corn,  peas,  and  asparagus. 

Water  pipes,  both  cast-iron  and  steel  and  galvanized,  were  imported  in  fairly  large 
quantities:  the  value  of  the  purchases  of  cast-iron  and  steel  pipes  were  £1,512,  and  of  gal- 
vanized £4,671.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  most  of  the  requirements,  with  £1,250  of 
cast-iron  and  steel  and  £3,478  of  galvanized  pipe.  The  other  sources  of  supply  were  New 
Zealand  (cast-iron  and  steel,  £132;  and  galvanized,  £976)  and  Australia  (cast-iron  and 
steel,  £130;  and  galvanized,  £217). 

Paper  and  paper  bags  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £4,111.  Australia  was  the  largest 
supplier  with  £1,510,  followed  bv  the  United  States  (£1,161),  Canada  (£889),  and  the  United 
Kingdom  (£398). 

Purchases  of  iron  nails  amounted  to  £3,879  in  1929,  none  of  which  came  from  Canada. 
The  principal  source  of  supply  was  the  United  Kingdom  (£2,338),  followed  by  Belgium 
(£720),  Australia  (£386),  and  the  United  States  (£326). 

The  imports  of  enamelled  ware,  amounting  to  £3,198,  came  from  the  United  Kingdom 
(£2,431),  Australia  (£285),  Japan  (£281),  Germany  (£115),  and  some  other  countries. 

The  imports  of  canvas  were  fairly  extensive  purchases  of  Nos.  0  to  6  amounting  to 
£1,312,  and  other  canvas  to  £1,843.  In  canvas  0  to  6  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with 
£570;  Australia,  £551;  the  United  States.  £104;  and  Canada.  £60."  Other  canvas  came 
from  Australia  to  the  value  of  £746;  .the  United  Kingdom,  £640;  the  United  States,  £302; 
and  Canada,  £146. 

The  imports  of  barbed  wire  fencing  amounted  to  £3,129  last  year,  practically  all  of 
which  (£2,831)  came  from  the  United  Kingdom.   The  United  States  is  credited  with  £144. 

The  above  survey  of  the  principal  imports  during  calendar  year  1929  will 
indicate  at  once  the  salient  features:  (1)  the  large  quantity  of  goods  purchased 
from  within  the  Empire  and  (2)  the  relatively  small  share  of  the  import  trade 
which  Canada  enjoys.   Many  importers  were  not  aware  of  the  development  of 
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industries  in  Canada,  nor  of  the  diversity  of  commodities  which  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Canada.  The  sentiment  for  Empire  goods  supported  in  a  tangible 
way  by  the  tariff  preferences  on  Empire  goods  affords  an  opportunity  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  to  increase  their  trade  with  Fiji  and  through  Fiji  with  the  various 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  known  that  Canada  produces  goods  of  a  quality 
competitive  with  other  commercial  countries,  and  with  the  tariff  preference 
prices  should  also  be  competitive.  It  is  felt  that  if  more  attention  is  paid  to 
the  Fiji  market,  the  Dominion  could  secure  a  much  larger  share  of  the  trade. 

TARIFF 

The  customs  tariff  of  Fiji  provides  in  the  main  for  an  ad  calorem  duty. 
Specific  duties  are,  however,  levied  on  several  commodities.  Articles  classed  as 
luxuries,  such  as  spirits,  wines,  and  tobacco,  are  subject  to  high  rates  of  duty. 
Local  industries  such  as  rice  cultivation,  dairy  farming,  and  meat  canning  are 
all  protected,  in  the  meantime,  by  specific  duties.  Apart  from  that,  the  customs 
tariff  is  essential  for  revenue  purposes.  There  are  restrictive  regulations  cover- 
ing the  importation  of  narcotics. 

Preferential  treatment  of  articles  produced  or  manufactured  within  the 
Empire  is  provided  for  and  exemptions  from  duty  generally  apply  to  these 
products  only.  The  duty  on  foreign  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates  is  gener- 
ally 15  per  cent  ad  valorem  higher  than  the  rate  on  similar  goods  of  Empire 
origin.  Where  goods  are  subject  to  specific  duties,  the  duty  on  those  of  foreign 
origin  is  50'  per  cent  of  the  duty  higher  than  the  duty  on  similar  British  goods. 
For  example,  the  duty  on  confectionery  is  a  combination  of  both  ad  valorem 
and  specific,  and  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  is  3d.  per  pound  and  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition,  while  under  the  general  tariff  it  is  4-2-d.  per 
pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  prevailing  rate  of  duty  on  Empire  goods  under  ad  valorem  rates  is. 
20  per  cent,  but  certain  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  are  dutiable  at 
10  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  respectively. 

The  value  for  duty  purposes  for  ad  valorem  duty  is  (in  accordance  with 
the  Ordinance  No.  47  of  1928)  11  the  price  which  an  importer  would  give  for 
the  article  (including  the  cost  of  packing)  delivered  on  board  vessel  at  port  of 
export."  This  value  shall  not  include  dock  or  port  charges  or  storage,  but  shall 
include  any  commission  in  excess  of  2^-  per  cent.  The  present  ruling  is  that  the 
value  for  duty  is  the  factory  price  plus  freight  to  the  point  of  export  from  the 
country  of  origin,  including,  as  mentioned  above,  any  commission  over  2J  per 
cent. 

Several  articles  are  exempt  from  customs  duty,  the  exemption  being  some- 
times applicable  only  to  imports  of  British  origin. 

A  port  and  customs  service  tax  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  payable  on  all 
goods  imported  whether  free  of  customs  duty  or  not. 

Export  duty  of  2s.  per  cwt.  or  part  of  a  cwt,  is  payable  on  exports  of  trocas 
shells  and  beche-de-mer.  In  addition,  taxes  are  payable  on  copra  and  bananas 
exported,  the  revenue  derived  being  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  research  work 
and  also  the  cost  of  inspection  of  fruit. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Fiji  is  on  the  route  of  the  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line  from 
Vancouver,  and  passenger  vessels  with  cargo  space  available  leave  Vancouver 
every  twenty-eight  days,  calling  at  Honolulu  en  route  to  Suva,  Fiji,  and  thence 
to  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  Sydney,  Australia.  The  Matson  Line  from 
San  Francisco  to  Sydney,  Australia,  also  includes  Suva  as  a  port  of  call.  Each 
of  these  services  also  calls  at  Suva  on  the  northward  voyages.  Suva  is  also 
connected  with  Auckland  and  Sydney  by  passenger  steamers  operating  to  and 
from  each  of  these  ports.    Cargo  steamers  (with  limited  passenger  accommoda- 
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tion)  operate  direct  from  England  to  Suva,  there  being  sailings  about  every 
ten  weeks.  Vessels  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company  operate  regular  cargo 
services  from  Suva  to  Vancouver.  An  occasional  vessel  from  New  York  calls 
at  Suva,  but  there  is  no  regular  service  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North 
America  to  Fiji.  Suva,  the  principal  port  of  Fiji,  has  accommodation  for  vessels 
with  a  draft  up  to  34  feet.  The  wharf  is  connected  with  local  water  supply. 
Pilotage  rates,  up  to  a  maximum  of  £10,  are  payable  on  the  vessels  entering  or 
leaving  ports.  The  rate  for  pilots  varies  with  the  size  of  the  vessel:  for  vessels 
exceeding  20  feet  maximum  draught  the  rate  is  2s.  per  nautical  mile  travelled, 
with  a  minimum  of  £5  5s.  There  are  light  dues  amounting  to  3d.  per  ton  pay- 
able. Wharfage  dues  are  on  a  sliding  scale:  vessels  exceeding  500  tons  pay 
£3  3s.  6d.  for  the  first  500  tons  and  ^d.  for  each  additional  ton  for  each  day  of 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours. 

The  wharfage  dues  on  goods  varies  considerably,  the  general  rates  being 
2d.  for  each  package  not  exceeding  5  cubic  feet  or  2^  cwt.;  for  each  package 
exceeding  5  cubic  feet  or  2^  cwt.  3d.  for  each  5  cubic  feet  or  2^  cwt.  or  part 
thereof.  The  minimum  charge  is  3d.;  measurement  is  the  outside  measurement 
of  packages. 

&  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

The  currency  of  Fiji  is  British  sterling.  The  Government  of  Fiji  issue 
currency  notes,  the  denominations  in  common  use  being  five  and  ten  shillings 
and  one,  five,  and  ten  pounds  sterling.  These,  with  English  or  Australian  coins, 
constitute  the  legal  tender  of  the  colony.  Two  banks  operate  in  Fiji:  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand,  with  branches  in  Suva  and  Levuka,  and  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales,  with  branches  at  Suva,  Levuka,  and  Lautoka.  There  is  also  a 
Government  Savings  Bank  with  branches  throughout  Fiji.  The  rates  of  interest 
payable  are  3J  per  cent  on  deposits  up  to  £500  and  per  cent  on  deposits 
exceeding  £500  up  to  a  maximum  of  £1,000.  The  report  of  the  Government 
Savings  Bank  for  1929  showed  6,720  operative  and  2,304  dormant  accounts 
at  December  31,  1929.  The  gross  profit  for  the  year  was  £3,355  7s.  9d. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

Fiji  is  dependent  to  a  marked  degree  on  the  sale  of  her  produce  overseas, 
and  any  condition  affecting  such  sales  is  felt  keenly  in  the  colony.  Sugar  is 
the  largest  industry,  and  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  section  on  "  exports," 
the  value  of  shipments  overseas  in  1929  was  somewhat  below  that  in  1928. 
Copra  is  an  important  item  in  the  export  trade  of  Fiji,  and  the  price  has  been 
dropping  considerably  since  war  years.  Decreased  returns  are  being  felt  con- 
siderably. Bananas  form  the  third  principal  export,  and  shipments  in  1929 
were  somewhat  below  the  level  of  previous  years.  With  these  three  most 
prominent  exports  affected  by  falling  prices  or  decreased  shipments,  general 
business  conditions  in  Fiji  are  not  as  good  as  might  be  desired.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  hurricane  and  floods  at  the  end  of  1929  affected  to  some  extent  the  pros- 
pects for  the  current  year.  Then  the  exchange  situation  has  not  been  favour- 
able, a.  reflection  of  that  existing  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  general, 
then,  it  may  be  said  that  economic  conditions  are  not  particularly  favourable. 
However,  Government  finance  is  in  a  healthy  condition  and  commercial  enter- 
prise in  Fiji  is  conducted  along  sound  lines.  The  prospect  of  developments  in 
the  canning  of  pineapples  has  given  rise  to  considerable  optimism.  While  con- 
ditions may  be  temporarily  less  favourable  than  usual,  it  is  considered  that 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  with  regard  to  the  future.  Production  has  by  no 
means  reached  its  maximum  and  there  are  ample  opportunities  for  extensive 
development.  The  tendency  at  present  is  to  curtail  imports  until  the  exchange 
situation  has  been  corrected. 

[Note. — In  writing  the  section  on  general  information  on  Fiji,  The  Colony  of  Fiji, 
edited  by  the  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent.] 
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RESTRICTED  OUTLET  FOR  ACETATE   OF   LIME  IN 
NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  18,  1930. — Up  until  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  good 
outlet  in  the  North  of  England  for  acetate  of  lime  for  use  mainly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  acetic  acid,  and  imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  com- 
peted against  various  Continental  sources  of  supply. 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  competition  from  synthetic  acetic  acid,  a  number 
of  the  smaller  English  manufacturers  turning  out  acetic  acid  in  varying  strengths 
from  acetate  of  lime  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  competition 
and  several  plants  have  closed  down.  Owing  to  the  falling  off  in  consumption, 
the  prices  of  acetate  of  lime  have  dropped  very  considerably,  good-quality  grey 
from  Continental  sources,  containing  a  basis  of  80'  per  cent,  having  been  recently 
offered  at  from  £12  ($58.40)  to  £12  10s.  ($60.85)  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  c.i.f. 
United  Kingdom  port.    Little  interest  was  taken  in  these  quotations. 

Importers  recently  approached  by  this  office  on  behalf  of  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  seeking  an  outlet  for  acetate  of  lime  point  out  that,  while  the 
sale  of  acetic  acid  turned  out  by  the  synthetic  process  has  fallen  away  somewhat 
during  the  past  few  months  owing  to  trade  depression,  the  use  of  synthetic 
acetic  acid  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years.  Under  existing  conditions, 
they  could  only  hope  to  dispose  of  acetate  of  lime  in  periodical  shipments  of  a 
few  hundred  tons,  and  even  then  keen  price  competition  would  have  to  be  faced 
from  English  and  Continental  producers. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  CLOTHES  PEG  TRADE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  21,  1930. — The  North  of  England  provides  a  large  and 
regular  outlet  for  imported  clothes  pegs.  For  many  years  Canadian  and 
American  hardwood  pegs  have  been  well  and  favourably  known  in  this  market 
and  considered  to  be  of  superior  quality  to  Continental  productions.  Several 
years  ago  Continental  manufacturers,  particularly  German  and  Swedish,  were 
able  to  reduce  their  quotations  to  the  point  where  a  number  of  dealers  were 
encouraged  to  import  what  were  admittedly  inferior  pegs  in  order  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  in  the  depressed  industrial  centres  for  a  low-priced  article. 
Generally  speaking,  most  of  the  firms  who  purchased  them  in  any  quantity 
found  them  unsatisfactory,  of  inferior  wood,  poorly  finished  and  easily  broken. 
Several  of  the  larger  importers  selling  to  the  better-class  ironmongers  avoided 
any  large-scale  purchases  from  the  Continent  during  this  period  and  continued 
to  import  North  American  pegs,  and  a  number  of  others  subsequently  reported 
they  had  returned  to  the  better-quality  product. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  trade  indicates  that  the  situation  referred  to  above 
has  undergone  a  change,  and  that  the  more  progressive  Continental  manufac- 
turers, particularly  German,  have  lately  substantially  improved  the  quality 
of  their  pegs,  thus  providing  keener  competition  against  Canadian  and  American 
exporters,  as  the  price  of  German  pegs  has  steadily  kept  below  American  quota- 
tions. One  German  manufacturer  is  now  offering  pegs  in  two  separate  grades 
for  this  market.  One  is  described  as  an  absolutely  best-quality  well-waxed  peg, 
and  offered  at  prices  considerably  below  American,  quotations  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  order.  The  same  firm  offer  a  quality,  which  is  described 
as  being  similar  to  the  first  grade  but  having  small  faults  without  any  waste. 
The  quotations  on  the  second  grade  are  extremely  low.   While  opinions  in  the 
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trade  differ  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  better-class  German  pegs,  one  or  two 
buyers  claim  that  recent  lots  they  have  handled  equal  any  Canadian  or  American 
brands  they  have  seen.  In  addition  to  German  competition,  Sweden  continues 
to  offer  a  cheap  line  of  pegs. 

The  distribution  of  American  clothes  pegs  in  the  North  of  England  is  at 
present  in  relatively  few  hands.  Two  large  importing  houses  who  act  as  agents 
for  American  manufacturers  pretty  well  control  the  primary  importations.  They 
import  a  number  of  carloads  each  season  and  resell  to  the  wholesale  trade.  Con- 
tinental pegs  are  also  handled  by  main  distributors  in  several  instances,  but  in 
addition  German  and  Swedish  pegs  are  also  sold  direct  to  large  wholesalers  in 
smaller  quantities  and  subject  to  quick  delivery.  As  to  just  how  competition 
from  Germany  will  affect  the  sale  of  Canadian  and  American  pegs  would  seem 
to  depend  on  whether  or  not  the  recently  improved  quality  of  German  pegs  can 
be  maintained.  Meanwhile,  one  large  distributing  agent  who  formerly  handled 
American  pegs  has  lately  switched  over  to  German.  Confidential  information 
on  prices  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the 
information  of  any  interested  Canadian  firms. 

The  most  popular  type  in  demand  in  this  area  is  the  44-inch  round  "Dolly" 
peg,  which  is  usually  sold  in  5-gross  cases.  Canadian  and  American  pegs  are 
generally  classed  the  same  as  far  as  the  majority  of  the  trade  is  concerned,  and 
on  different  occasions  it  has  been  found  that  small  dealers  were  handling 
American  pegs  which  they  were  selling  as  Canadian,  and  vice  versa.  The  bulk 
of  the  pegs  sold  here  are  American.  The  trade  in  this  district  prefer  pegs  packed 
in  cardboard  cartons  rather  than  in  wooden  cases,  as  it  is  claimed  that  there 
is  much  more  loss  from  breakage  when  wooden  containers  are  used.  Most  of 
the  American  and  several  Continental  exporters  use  the  cardboard  carton. 

Any  interested  Canadian  firms  seeking  connections  in  this  market  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool, 
at  the  same  time  forwarding  samples  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS  IN  1929 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  August  18,  1930. — The  recently  issued  report  of  the  British 
Honduras  Customs  Department  for  the  year  1929  shows  that  the  total  trade 
of  the  colony  (i.e.  imports  and  exports  combined)  during  that  year  amounted 
to  $9,933,548,  which  was  $1,415,298  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
main  reason  for  this  increase  is  that  in  1929  much  greater  quantities  of  whisky 
and  other  spirits  entered  the  colony  for  re-exoort.  Total  imports  that  year 
were  $5,056,673,  as  compared  with  $4,481,748  in  1928.  Imports  for  home  con- 
sumption in  1929  amounted  to  $3,488,393,  being  $125,632  in  excess  of  the  total 
for  1928.  The  chief  items  showing  increases  (with  amount  of  increase)  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  include:  alcohol  ($11,102);  cordials  and  liqueurs 
($12,092)  ;  whisky  ($472,630) ;  wines  ($42,005) ;  boots  and  shoes  ($21,074) ; 
tractors  ($23,897) ;  tractor  parts  ($27,544) ;  cotton  and  silk  piece  goods  ($37,- 
832);  haberdashery  and  millinery  ($14,419);  hardware  (miscellaneous)  ($9,879). 
Decreases  occurred  in  the  following  items:  beer,  $9,174;  mess  pork,  $9,126; 
chicle,  $82,674;  gasolene,  $26,456;  dressed  lumber,  $29,536;  rough  lumber, 
$11,171;  railway  rolling  stock,  $10,653;  electric  lighting  machinery,  $16,320. 
There  are  some  other  and  minor  items  showing  increases  and  decreases,  giving 
a  net  increase  of  $574,925  over  the  total  of  1928. 

The  subjoined  table  showing  the  direction  of  the  colony's  total  import 
trade  for  the  past  five  years  is  of  interest. 
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DIRECTION  OF  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS,  1927-29 


1927  1928  1929 

$  Per  Cent  $  Per  Cent  $  Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom                      689,528  15.25  834,681  18.62  888,406  17.57 

Canada                                    599,105  13.21  792,411  17.68  1,105,403  21.86 

Other  British  possessions.       101,406  2.23  66.640  1.49  82,456  1.63 

United  States                        2,093,237  46.15  1,795.669  40.07  1,992,670  39.41 

Mexico                                     546,276  12.04  528,292  11.78  410,239  8.11 

Other  countries                        505,252  11.12  464,055  10.36  577,499  11.42 


The  rise  in  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  is  due  chiefly  to  the  development 
during  recent  years  of  a  considerable  business  in  Canadian  whisky,  most  of 
which  is  re-exported  to  neighbouring  countries;  but  progress  has  also  been 
made  in  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  articles.  "  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco  " 
accounted  for  $2,380,942  of  the  colony's  total  import  trade  in  1929,  while 
manufactured  articles  were  represented  by  .$1,951,670.  No  details  are  yet  avail- 
able of  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  these  classes  of  goods,  or  in  individual 
commodities. 

EXPORTS 

The  value  of  domestic  exports  was  $1,925,209,  and  that  of  re-exports 
$2,951,666,  giving  a  total  of  $4,876,875,  or  $835,373  more  than  the  corresponding 
total  for  1928.  The  direction  of  the  colony's  export  trade  during  the  past  five 
years  is  shown  by  the  following  table: — 

DIRECTION  OF  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS,  1927-29 


1927  1928  1929 

$  Per  Cent  $  Per  Cent  $  Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom                      357,618  7.86  439,505  10.88  324,009  6.65 

Canada                                   145,759  3.21  294.767  7.29  233,671  4.79 

Other  British  possessions  .        96,620  2.12  413,643  10.23  599,519  12.29 

United  States                       3,716.299  81.72  2,718.198  67.26  3,485,061  71.46 

Other  countries                        231,232  5.09  175,389  4.34  234,615  4.81 


The  principal  products  of  British  Honduras  are  mahogany,  cedar,  logwood, 
chicle,  coconuts,  copra,  grapefruit,  bananas,  and  plantains.  The  first-named 
accounted  for  38  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in  1929:  the  United  States  was 
the  principal  buyer,  absorbing  over  92  per  cent  of  the  mahogany  output.  In 
most  of  the  other  items  also  the  United  States  was  the  colony's  principal  cus- 
tomer.  Canada  was  a  considerable  purchaser  of  coconuts  and  chicle. 

SHIPPING 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  during  the 
year  under  review  was  312,581;  that  of  vessels  cleared  was  312,691.  Approxi- 
mately 45  per  cent  was  of  foreign  register  (other  than  the  United  States) ;  the 
remainder  was  divided  about  equally  between  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  ST  LUCIA,  1929 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  July  21,  1930. — The  total  merchandise  trade  of  the  Colony 
of  St.  Lucia  for  the  year  1929  amounted  to  £380,881,  made  up  of  imports, 
including  parcel  post,  valued  at  £244,753,  of  which  the  latter  accounted  for 
£7,500.    Domestic  exports  were  valued  at  £129,131,  and  re-exports  at  £7,097. 

The  following  table  shows  the  direction  of  the  import  trade  of  the  colony 
for  year  already  under  review: — 
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DIRECTION   OF  IMPORT  TRADE 
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Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
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at  £38,310,  made  up  of  sugar,  fruit,  and 


£ 

Quantity  Value 
1929 


lime  and  bay  oils.  The  United  States  took  goods  to  the  value  of  £21,883,  prin- 
cipally hand-pressed  lime  and  bay  oils. 

The  following  table  is  a  comparison  between  the  years  1928  and  1929  of 
the  principal  articles  imported  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters: — 

Quantity  Value 

Articles  1928 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes  lbs.  43.086  1.179 

Butter  lbs.  48,151  3,811 

Butter  substitutes  lbs.  96,447  2,152 

Cheese  lbs.  10,849  686 

Confectionery   ....  871 

Fish: 

Salmon,  mackerel  and  trout  lbs.  15,944  245 

Other  kinds  lbs.  573,855  9,394 

Grain: 

Oats  lbs.  14.962  76 

Flour,  wheaten  lbs.  3,397,535  25,367 

Pulse,  beans,  peas  lbs.  41,864  516 

Lard  and  lard  substitutes  lbs.  30,635  976 

Salted,  pickled,  smoked  or  cured  lbs.  73,296  2,306 

Oil,  edible  gals.  33,840  6,274 

Sugar : 

Unrefined  lbs.  358,866  2,857 

Refined  lbs.  96,604  1,000 

Oil: 

Illuminating  gals.  61,974  2,719 

Lubricating  gals.  4,979  663 

Motor  spirits  gals.  36,781  2,643 

Other  kinds  gals.  2,818  600 

Lumber : 

Pitch  pine  sup.  ft.  248,248  3.347 

Spruce  and  white  pine  sup.  ft.  394,281  5,793 

Other  kinds  (shooks)  sup.  ft.  ....  4,194 

Blacking  and  polishes  lbs.  3,096  387 

Boots  and  shoes  doz.  prs.  2,315  7,518 

Candles  .  lbs.  17,218  691 

Motorcars                                                ..  .  .nos.  30  3,507 

Cattle  and  other  animal  foods  lbs.  28,978  201 

Cement  tons  1,042  4,192 

Cordage  lbs.  16,191  499 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Piece  goods  yds.  293,694  10,930 

Hosiery     1,285 

Other  manufactures   ....  13,904 

Manures  tons  2,913  2,625 

Painter's  colours  and  materials   48,782  1,196 

Paper,  other  kinds   ....  1,098 

Soap,  common   236,355  3.846 

Stationery     1,134 

13023— 2£ 


l.zoo 

44,430 

3,353 

96,106 

2,309 

11,021 
.... 

804 

820 

8,616 

142 

479,587 

9,597 

3,368,739 

25.455 

42,216 

560 

36,388 

1,012 

61,833 

1,953 

34,003 

5,950 

222,416 

1,524 

97,662 

768 

54,362 

2,392 

3,301 

522 

38,485 

2,835 

1,859 

448 

94,719 

1,505 

54,993 

1.680 

907 

2,443 

388 

1,509 

4,610 

9,270 

404 

12 

1,636 

34,184 

226 

610 

2,409 

7,582 

227 

267,759 

10,269 

793 

9,075 

*475 

5,421 

39,433 

1,150 

900 

27 1,7  i  7 

4,184 
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SEED  POTATO  MARKET  IN  CUBA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  August  13,  1930. — In  view  of  the  long  and  continued  depression 
in  the  sugar  market,  Cuba  has  been  forced  to  turn  from  being  a  single-crop 
country  to  diversified  agriculture.  Perhaps  the  most  important  import  item 
affected  by  this  change  is  potatoes.  In  the  cultivation  of  these  the  local  success 
has  been  quite  noteworthy,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  increased  import  duties 
and  Government  encouragement,  has  had  the  effect  of  changing  what  was  a 
substantial  import  trade  from  Canada  from  edible  to  seed  potatoes. 


STATISTICS 

There  are  no  published  statistics  of  imports  of  seed  potatoes  available, 
but  a  substantial  importer  and  broker  states  that  for  the  last  potato  season 
(November  to  March)  the  estimated  imports  were  equivalent  to  150,000  barrels. 
Of  these,  90,000  were  required  for  the  first  Cuban  crop  and  60,000  for  the 
second. 

Of  potatoes  of  all  kinds  the  following  are  the  import  figures  for  the  past 
three  available  years: — 

Year  Kilos  Value 

1926   97,149,248  $6,322,204 

1927   110,924,315  5,803,304 

1928   68,482,509  3,576,135 

Export  figures  for  these  years  were: — 

Year  Kilos  Value 

1926   1,334,625  $  69,666 

1927   2,116,654  129,416 

1928   4,099,398  212,788 

The  export  of  Cuban  potatoes  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  proper  communi- 
cations to  give  good  returns  on  their  consignments  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
freight  to  New  York  is  almost  double  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Havana. 


IMPORT  TARIFF 


Seed  potatoes  are  admitted  free  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year.  Two 
Government  decrees  were  recently  published  on  the  subject.  The  first  one  was 
dated  July  4,  1929,  which  provided  that  seed  potatoes  cut  in  pieces  with  the 
sprouts  clearly  visible  and  preserved  in  ashes  or  other  substances,  and  whole 
potatoes  of  certain  varieties  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
would  be  admitted  duty  free.  Other  potatoes  were  dutiable  from  November  1 
to  June  30  at  a  certain  rate,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
This  law  was  altered  by  a  decree  of  September  10,  1929.  According  to  this  law, 
the  only  varieties  of  seed  potatoes  that  can  enter  free  of  duty  are  64  Bliss 
Triumph,"  "  Red  Bliss,"  "  Green  Mountain,"  "  Irish  Cobbler,"  "  Wyoming," 
"  Nebraska,"  and  "  Prince  Edward." 

The  dates  within  which  seed  potatoes  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  are 
from  September  15  to  February  15.    Otherwise  they  are  dutiable  as  edible. 

Importers  are  required  to  deposit  $5  per  100  kilos  at  the  time  the  potatoes 
are  cleared,  and  on  or  before  March  15  they  must  return  to  the  department  a 
certificate  by  the  planters  covering  the  amount  planted  and  the  location  thereof. 
In  default  of  this  the  deposit  is  forfeited. 

By  a  decree  of  July  4,  1929,  the  duties  on  edible  potatoes  are  as  follows: 
from  November  1  to  June  30  potatoes  from  the  United  States  are  dutiable  at 
$4  per  100  kilos  and  from  other  countries  at  $5.  For  the  balance  of  the  year 
the  duties  are  $1.20  and  $1.50  respectively. 
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LOCAL  RESTRICTIONS 

Further  than  the  varieties  of  seed  and  the  period  within  which  they  may: 
be  imported  free  of  duty,  there  is  a  restriction  of  the  ports  in  which  the  pota- 
toes may  be  entered.  The  following  are  the  acceptable  ports:  Havana,  Car- 
denas, Caibarien,  Nuevitas,  Gibara,  Cienfuegos,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Another  restriction  is  that  the  potatoes  must  be  fit  for  food  and  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  the  Canadian  or  other  agricultural  authorities. 

Should  Colorado  beetle  or  any  other  insect  be  discovered  in  the  shipment 
they  will  be  fumigated  by  the  Cuban  Government  at  the  expense  of  the 
importers.  The  expense  is  small:  roughly  about  $150  if  the  fumigation  is  done 
while  the  potatoes  are  on  board  the  ship,  but  if  they  are  discharged  and  each 
car  is  to  be  fumigated,  the  cost  is  relatively  more.  Should  the  cargo  be  unfit 
for  human  consumption,  it  will  be  destroyed  under  the  supervision  of  the  local 
sanitary  authorities. 

PERIOD  OF  MARKET 

The  duration  of  the  market  here  is  roughly  from  October  15  to  February  15 
and  coincides  with  the  planting  of  the  domestic  crop.  The  official  date  is 
roughly  fixed  by  the  fact  that  within  a  month  thereafter  the  certificate  of  plant- 
ing must  be  lodged  with  the  customs  authorities  to  obtain  a  refund  of  the 
deposit  on  the  duty. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  big  rush  of  imports  takes  place  from 
the  time  the  Canadian  crop  is  available  until  the  higher  duties  are  enforced. 

PRICES 

The  average  price  covering  the  period  of  the  last  crop  was  $5.50  for  "Bliss" 
varieties  and  $5  for  "  Whites."  For  the  second  domestic  crop  prices  held  steady 
and  the  average  was  $4.75.   Practically  all  for  "  Whites." 

GRADES 

All  the  seed  potatoes  listed  in  the  law  and  previously  mentioned  in  this 
report  are  in  demand  here,  but  favourite  varieties  are: — 

(a)  For  the  first  Cuban  crop,  certified  11  Red  Bliss,"  and  not  a  great  many 
of  other  kinds. 

(£>)  For  the  second  crop,  certified  "  Irish  Cobbler  "  and  "  Green  Moun- 
tains." 

There  is  no  regulation  affecting  the  sizes,  but  nothing  enters  under  2  inches. 
The  sizes  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  regular  Canadian  certificates  are 
considered  suitable  for  this  market. 

PACKAGE 

For  all  ports  of  Cuba  and  for  first  crop,  barrels  of  165  pounds  net  are 
usual.  For  the  second  crop  barrels  are  also  used,  but  there  are  sacks  in  addi- 
tion. The  weights  contained  in  these  sacks  vary,  but  they  are  mostly  150 
pounds  net.  In  general  packages  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  ventilation 
and  protection.  Ninety-pound  sacks  are  gaining  in  popularity  as  they  are 
easily  handled.  They  suit  certain  trades  better  than  the  heavier  and  bulkier 
packages. 

COST  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

Some  time  ago  an  article  appeared  in  El  Mundo,  the  leading  daily  paper 
of  Havana,  urging  growers  to  cultivate  more  potatoes,  and  quoting  the  experi- 
ence of  a  local  grower,  who  gave  figures  showing  a  handsome  profit  on  his 
investments.  He  sold  1,600  barrels  of  last  season's  crop  at  $6  a  barrel,  i.e.  a 
total  of  $9,600,  thus  making  a  profit  of  $6,640. 
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SHIPPING  ROUTES 

Nearly  all  the  potatoes  from  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
go  direct  to  Cuba  on  vessels  chartered  privately.  Potatoes  from  Halifax  usually 
come  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  by  the  Pickford  &  Black  direct  line,  or  from  New 
York  mostly  by  the  United  Fruit  Line. 

COLD  STORAGE  FACILITIES 

Importers  in  Cuba  seldom  put  their  potatoes  into  cold  storage.  Practically 
all  of  them  are  stored  in  private  common  warehouses.  Potatoes  are  usually 
left  in  the  original  package,  although  merchants  may  sometimes  open  them  up 
and  spread  them  on  the  floor,  especially  if  they  are  damaged  or  require  resort- 
ing. 

METHOD  OP  SALES 

The  majority  of  seed  potatoes  are  bought  on  a  c.i.f.  basis  on  advance  con- 
tracts duly  closed.  A  payment  of  $1  per  package  is  usually  arranged  for,  and 
the  amount  is  put  up  the  moment  the  contract  is  signed.  At  the  present  time 
most  of  the  seed  potatoes  bought  in  Cuba  are  purchased  by  importers  who  redis- 
tribute them  to  the  farmers.  In  general  these  farmers  are  poor  and  sales  are 
made  on  a  90-  to  120-days'  basis:  they  are  paid  for  when  the  crop  is  realized. 

The  sending  of  potatoes  on  consignment  to  Cuba  has  seldom  been  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  shipment  of  large  cargoes  unsold  has  the  effect  of  overloading  the 
market  and  causing  a  serious  slump  in  prices.  The  amount  of  brokers'  charges 
for  selling  the  potatoes  to  the  importer  is  10  cents  per  large  package. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  growing  of  potatoes  in  Cuba  is  now  firmly 
established.  Some  apprehension  is  felt  by  men  experienced  in  the  trade  that 
domestic  and  Northern  overproduction  this  season,  and  the  increased  efforts 
of  old-established  importers  to  retain  their  hold  of  the  local  market,  might  so 
depress  prices  as  to  discourage  many  of  the  local  planters.  The  yield  here  only 
averages  about  six  to  one,  although  in  some  lands  as  high  as  fifteen  bushels  are 
obtained.  Doubt  is  expressed  if  much  more  suitable  ground  can  be  found  in 
Cuba  for  the  profitable  growing  of  potatoes — in  which  case  there  will  be  a  good 
import  market  for  edible  potatoes,  especially  at  the  seaports,  and  consequently 
a  restricted  market  for  seed. 

Much  will  depend  on  the  Cuban  export  trade  in  potatoes.  The  Cuban 
potato  goes  on  the  market  when  there  is  no  crop  available  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  If  good  prices  are  obtainable  in  the  North  for  the  Cuban  new  potatoes, 
a  large  export  trade  will  increase  the  demand  for  seed,  as  the  Cuban  potato, 
owing  to  climatic  conditions,  cannot  satisfactorily  reproduce  itself.  The  domes- 
tic potato,  too,  is  softer  and  has  not  the  good  keeping  qualities  of  the  imported, 
and  it  must  be  sold  quickly  to  avoid  loss.  Its  chief  opportunity  is  in  the  wealthy 
American  winter  market  and  in  better  organized  efforts  to  maintain  and  increase 
its  hold  on  that  market. 

LIST  OF  IMPORTERS 

A  list  of  Cuban  potato  importers  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  DRIED  FISH 

Enrique  Haymann,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  August  27,  1930. — Owing  to  the  closing  down  of  the  sugar  mills 
for  the  summer  season  and  to  the  economic  depression  prevailing  throughout 
the  island,  the  demand  for  dried  fish  has  fallen  off  somewhat,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  somewhat  lower  prices. 

HAVANA 

Norwegian  Codfish. — Approximate  stocks  on  hand  are  around  9,000  cases; 
the  c.i.f.  price  is  from  $8.25  to  $8.50  per  case  of  45  kilos  net  weight.  The  pros- 
pects for  future  business  are  normal.  Purchases  are  made  exclusively  from 
Norway.    There  is  no  interest  shown  at  present  in  any  Canadian  offerings. 

Smoked  Herrings. — The  approximate  stock  is  around  2,000  cases,  and  the 
c.i.f.  price  90  cents  per  case  of  18  pounds  net.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  month 
of  September  there  will  be  a  quickening  of  the  market  for  this  class  of  fish,  as 
in  other  years,  as  this  is  the  season  when  importers  do  most  of  their  purchasing 
for  succeeding  months  for  supplies  for  the  labourers  of  the  new  sugar  crops. 
On  account  of  the  economic  situation,  it  is  possible  that  purchases  of  this  com- 
modity this  year  will  be  less  than  in  the  past  year. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA 

Codfish. — The  approximate  amount  of  codfish  in  stock  in  Santiago  is 
stated  to  be  2,050  casks  of  128  pounds  net.  The  quotations  on  the  15th  instant 
were:  Halifax  first  class,  $11.75  per  cask  of  14.2  pounds  gross  and  128  pounds 
net,  and  $11.25  for  second  class;  St.  John,  N.B.,  $10.75  per  cask  of  142  pounds 
gross  and  128  pounds  net  for  first  class;  and  $10.25.  New  York  offerings,  un- 
classified, $11  per  cask  of  128  pounds  net. 

Smoked  Herring. — The  stock  of  herrings  on  hand  in  Santiago  is  stated  to 
be  around  500  boxes.  Herrings  in  boxes  of  18  pounds  net  are  quoted  at  $1 
c.i.f.  Santiago. 

Dried  Pollock. — This  commodity  is  quoted  at  $9.50  per  drum  of  128  pounds 
net,  and  there  are  very  small  stocks  on  hand,  as  is  also  the  cage. with  hake  and 
haddock. 

Dried  Haddock. — $8.15  per  drum  of  128  pounds  net. 
Dried  Hake. — $6.55  per  drum  of  128  pounds  net. 

GENERAL  SITUATION 

The  demand  for  dried  fish  generally  continues  light  owing  to  the  economic 
situation,  which  is  preventing  brokers  from  contracting  for  stocks  ahead  of  time 
and  leading  them  to  confine  their  purchases  to  supplying  the  present  demand, 
which  they  calculate  will  be  around  2,000  casks  of  codfish  and  500  18-pound 
cases  of  smoked  herrings.  Recently  some  small  orders  for  codfish  were  placed 
with  Norway  at  the  price  of  $10.75  per  cask,  but  these  have  not  yet  been 
received.  If  these  fish  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumers,  there  is  some  probability 
that  Norway  will  be  able  to  do  some  business  in  Santiago,  as  Norwegian  prices 
are  lower  than  Canadian.  Fish  from  the  Dominion,  however,  has  the  advantage 
of  much  quicker  delivery,  as  Norwegian  purchases  require  about  a  month  after 
shipment  before  they  can  be  delivered. 
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PARCEL  POST   SHIPMENTS   TO  PERU 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Lima,  writes  that  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  the  currency  system  of  Peru  which  instituted  the 
gold  sol  with  a  par  value  of  40  cents  gold  as  the  Peruvian  monetary  unit,  a 
slight  change  has  been  made  with  regard  to  consular  invoices  for  shipments 
made  by  parcel  post.  Formerly,  under  Peruvian  parcel  post  legislation,  such 
shipments  of  a  lesser  value  than  10  Peruvian  pounds  at  par  were  exempt  from 
the  necessity  of  supplying  consular  invoices.  As  from  August  1,  1930,  this 
amount  has  been  changed  to  100  gold  sols.  In  other  words,  the  allowance 
which  is  exempt  from  consular  invoices  in  the  case  of  parcel  post  shipments 
has  been  reduced  from  $4.8.67  to  $40  Canadian  money. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  MARKET  IN  JAPAN 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  July  25,  1930. — It  is  anticipated  that  the  production  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  Japan  during  the  present  year  will  reach  301,620  tons.  The  Chosen 
Nitrogenous  Fertilizer  Company  have  under  construction  a  plant  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  400,000  tons,  and  as  they  anticipate  being  able  to  produce  next 
year,  Japan's  productive  capacity  would  then  be  at  least  701,620  tons.  There 
are  six  large  companies  at  present  producing,  with  capacities  ranging  from 
11,000  to  110,000  tons,  and  a  number  of  smaller  concerns. 

Imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  January  until  May  of  the  present 
year  amounted  to  174,000  tons,  showing  a  falling  off,  due  largely  to  decreased 
imports  from  Germany — 80,378  tons  as  against  128,413  tons  in  the  1929  period. 
Other  principal  sources  of  supply  are  Great  Britain  (58,409  tons  compared  with 
48,897  tons),  and  United  States  (33,636  tons  compared  with  21,043  tons). 

A  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  consumption  is  looked  for  for  the  present  year. 
This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  raw  silk,  which  is 
reflected  in  the  production  of  cocoons  by  the  farmers,  who  thereby  require  a 
smaller  amount  of  fertilizers  in  the  growing  of  mulberry  leaves  on  which  the 
silk  worms  are  raised. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  JAPANESE   LUMBER  MARKET 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  August  6,  1930. — Statistics  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  present 
year  show  that  imports  of  Pacific  Coast  lumber  through  the  main  Japanese 
ports  have  decreased  by  15,930,000  cubic  feet,  or  by  about  37  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  for  1929.  The  largest  falling  off  was  shown  in  the 
purchases  for  the  districts  of  Tokyo-Yokohama  and  Osaka.  The  actual  con- 
sumption in  the  three  largest  consuming  markets  of  Japan  is  placed  at  11,000,000 
cubic  feet  less  than  during  the  months  January  to  May,  1929.  There  is  thus  a 
floating  stock  of  almost  4,000,000  cubic  feet  on  hand.  This  over-supply,  coupled 
with  general  economic  conditions,  has  caused  a  general  decline  in  the  domestic 
price,  estimated  at  about  15  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
"  American  "  lumber  is  attributed  to  the  completion  of  the  reconstruction  work 
in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  and  to  the  unfavourable  effect  the  revision  in  the 
Japanese  import  tariff  has  had  on  imported  lumber.  This  has  been  a  decided 
handicap,  as  large  quantities  of  domestic  lumber* have  been  offered;  but  owing 
also  to  the  present  economic  condition  of  the  country  there  has  been  a  general 
falling  off  in  building  construction. 
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The  imports  of  lumber  for  the  first  five  months  of  1929  and  1930,  together 
with  the  consumption  for  the  same  period,  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Imports  Consumption 

1929          1930  1929  1930 
Figures  in  1000  Cubic  Feet 

Tokyo-Yokohama                                       21,670       12,600  16,020  9,940 

Decrease                                                            9,070  6,080 

Nagoya                                                      3,750        2,720  3,520  2,520 

Decrease                                                               1,030  1,000 

Osaka-Kobe                                              17,620       11,790  14,650  10,730 

Decrease                                                    •        5,830  3,920 


Total   43,040       27,110       34,190  23,190 

Total  decrease   15,930  11,000 


In  contrast  to  these  figures,  offerings  of  "  Japanese "  lumber,  including 
that  originating  in  Siberia,  have  shown  a  very  marked  increase.  A  large  part 
of  this  stock  has  not  been  actually  sold,  but  is  being  held  pending  a  general 
improvement  in  conditions.  The  offerings  for  the  five-month  periods  under 
review  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

1929         1930  Increase 
Figures  in  1000  Cubic  Feet 

Siberian  lumber   3,060        3,350  290 

Offered  by  the   Bureau  of   Forestry,  Imperial 

Household  Department..   42,350       45,180  2,830 

Offered    by    Department    of    Agriculture  and 

Forestry   25,130       27,070  1,760 


MARKET  FOR  ALUMINIUM  PRODUCTS   IN   CENTRAL  AND 

NORTH  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  August  7,  1930. — The  market  for  aluminium  products  in  Central 
and  North  China  is  one  that  should  prove  of  considerable  interest  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  these  commodities. 

ALUMINIUM  FOIL 

The  largest  importation  is  in  aluminium  foil  for  packing  by  the  large  cigar- 
ette factories.  Cigarettes  are  put  up  in  packages  to  meet  the  purse  of  the  coolie, 
whose  total  daily  remuneration  probably  does  not  exceed  30  cents  Mexican 
(approximately  8  to  10  cents  gold) ;  and  of  these  immense  quantities  are  made. 
Cigarette  smoking  has  been  common  to  both  sexes  in  China  for  many  years 
past. 

At  the  present  time  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  supplied  from  Germany; 
the  brands  are  well  established  in  the  market.  The  number  of  inquiries  that 
have  been  received  from  large  importers  for  a  source  of  supply  in  Canada 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  with  competitive  prices  and  equal  quality  a  satis- 
factory share  of  this  trade  could  be  secured. 

Formerly  this  business  was  done  on  a  basis  of  thickness  of  foils,  the  most 
popular  being  those  graded  as  -008  mm.  and  -009  mm.  thick,  supplied  in 
packets  weighing  exactly  1  pound  net,  100  packets  to  a  case.  As  competition 
increased,  however,  manufacturers  began  to  add  to  the  number  of  sheets  per 
packet,  and  this  appealed  to  the  Chinese  consumer.  The  bulk  of  the  business 
is  now  based  on  what  is  known  as  "  standard  "  quality,  which,  though  packed 
as  before,  is  sold  "  per  packet "  and  not  "  per  pound,"  each  packet  containing 
a  definite  number  of  sheets.  The  gauge  of  the  sheets  so  supplied  varies  in  the 
same  packet  from  -006  mm.  to  -008  mm. — in  other  words,  the  larger  consumers 
in  China  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  exact  thickness  of  the  sheets 
provided  they  receive  the  specified  number  of  sheets  per  packet. 
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For  the  information  of  interested  manufacturers,  details  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  15138),  giving 
the  usual  sizes  in  inches,  number  of  sheets  per  pound,  and  gauge,  together  with 
standard  number  of  sheets  per  packet. 

The  most  popular  size  at  present  in  this  area  is  (in  inches)  4  by  5  standard 
quality,  1,615  sheets  per  packet.  In  this  connection,  one  prominent  dealer 
advises  that  a  manufacturer  now  has  en  route  a  shipment  consisting  of  1,700 
sheets  per  packet,  which,  if  the  quality  proves  to  be  satisfactory,  will  have  to 
be  met  by  other  manufacturers.* 

Another  frequently  used  sheet  is  (in  inches)  4J  by  6|,  1,062  sheets  per 
standard  packet,  and  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  3|  bv  4J,  3|f  by  4J,  and 
4J  by  ft 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  each  sheet  of  foil  is  protected  by  a  sheet  of 
tissue  paper  of  the  same  size,  attached  by  two  narrow  strips  of  gum  running 
lengthwise  of  the  sheet,  situated  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  outside 

edge. 

It  is  felt  by  leading  importers  that  if  Canadian  manufacturers  are  prepared 
to  enter  this  market  and  supply  to  the  above  specification,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  forward  a  substantial  set  of  samples — preferably  a  few  complete  packets  in 
each  of  the  more  popular  sizes  mentioned  above;  and  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
brand  which  it  is  desired  to  place  on  the  market,  several  specimen  prints  of 
such  brand  should  be  forwarded,  which,  in  the  event  of  satisfactory  reception 
by  the  trade,  should  be  registered  immediately  in  the  Chinese  Trade  Marks 
Bureau. 

As  an  indication  of  the  demand  of  this  market,  the  total  imports  of  foils 
in  1928  amounted  to  3,600,000  Haikwan  taels  (G$2,520,000) ,  and  in  addition 
the  imports  of  cigarettes,  aside  from  those  manufactured  locally,  increased 
from  7,800,000,000  in  1926  to  9,500,000.000  in  1928.  At  the  same  time  tobacco 
leaf  imported  for  local  manufacture  of  cigarettes  rose  from  25,000,000  Haikwan 
taels  (approximately  G$17,5O0,O0O)  to  34,000,000  taels  (approximately  G$23,- 
800,000). 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Aluminium  Water  Bottles  lor  Army  Use. — This  type  of  bottle  is  very 
largely  used  throughout  China,  Japan  being  the  chief  supplier.  It  is  the  usual 
army  type  of  water  bottle,  with  a  capacity  of  approximately  three-quarters  of 
a  litre,  complete  with  cork  with  aluminium  cork-cap  and  chain.  No  cover, 
strap,  or  hook  is  required  as  these  are  made  locally..  Interested  manufacturers 
should  send  samples  and  prices  on  the  basis  of  1,000  ,  5,000,  and  10,000  lots 
c.i.f.  Shanghai. 

Aluminium  Wire. — One  large  importer  has  expressed  considerable  interest 
in  a  Canadian  source  of  supply  for  this  product,  to  be  used  chiefly  in  connection 
with  a  metallizing  plant  requiring  raw  materials  in  wire  form  for  the  metal- 
spraying  process.  This  type  of  wire  should  therefore  be  drawn  from  aluminium 
suited  for  this  purpose.  Interested  firms  should  forward  a  few  pounds  as 
samples  for  testing  purposes  in  the  plant  referred  to. 

Aluminiumware. — Inquiries  in  the  trade  indicate  that  competition  is  so 
severe  at  the  present  time  from  Japan  and  Germany  that  it  is  doubtful  if  local 
prices  and  types  could  be  met.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  cheap  aluminium- 
ware  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  possible  that  higher  qualities  will  be 
in  demand  at  a  later  date,  but  it  is  not  considered  advisable  at  present  to  attempt 
to  enter  this  market  with  anything  but  the  cheapest  class  of  goods. 
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TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN  NORTH  AND   CENTRAL  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  August  8,  1930. — Conditions  from  a  trading  and  economic  stand- 
point throughout  North  and  Central  China  are  probably  in  a  more  chaotic 
state  than  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  continued  depreciation  of  silver  (which  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  modern 
times)  has  almost  completely  demoralized  import  trade  in  all  classes  of  com- 
modities. Added  to  this,  the  civil  warfare  between  North  and  South  China, 
which  has  now  been  in  progress  for  the  past  six  months  with  no  apparent  hope 
of  a  decisive  result,  makes  trading  almost  impossible. 

With  a  depreciated  currency,  it  had  been  anticipated  that  some  compensa- 
tion would  be  afforded  by  increased  shipments  from  China,  but  the  wide  extent 
of  the  theatre  of  war  has  not  only  so  disorganized  internal  transportation,  but 
increased  banditry  on  the  main  rivers,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  load  export 
cargo  with  any  degree  of  safety  or  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  for  delivery 
from  the  interior  even  to  the  main  interior  exporting  centres. 

The  writer,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  trade  tour  in  North  China  and 
Manchuria,  found  conditions  in  a  similar  state  to  that  existing  in  the  territory 
based  on  Shanghai;  but  even  in  Manchuria,  where  political  conditions  are  far 
more  satisfactory  and  a  stable  local  government  is  in  control,  no  appreciable 
recovery  can  be  noted. 

Manchuria  primarily  bases  its  prosperity  on  its  enormous  soya  bean  crop, 
which,  due  to  the  abundant  cereal  crops  in  Europe  in  1929,  could  find  no  satis- 
factory export  market  this  year,  and  as  a  result  the  price  of  beans  dropped  from 
approximately  £12  per  ton  to  £8,  involving  serious  losses  to  the  large  exporters 
and  the  transportation  companies.  This  state  of  affairs  is  reflected  in  a  greatly 
decreased  purchasing  power  throughout  Manchuria,  with  a  consequent  diminu- 
tion in  all  classes  of  imports.  A  slight  improvement  in  the  price  of  beans  has 
recently  been  noted,  however,  indicating  that  Manchuria  may  recover  from  her 
present  depression  more  rapidly  than  other  parts  of  China. 

Of  direct  interest  to  Canada  is  the  serious  drop  in  imports  of  flour  and 
wheat  and  of  zinc  and  similar  staple  commodities,  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
low  rates  of  exchange,  as  these  commodities  are  utilized  primarily  in  the  main 
coast  cities  which  maintain  demand  and  replace  lack  of  supplies  from  the 
interior. 

At  the  time  of  writing  Tientsin,  the  main  flour  market  for  Canada  in  China, 
is  completely  denuded  of  imports;  normal  stocks  are  from  600,000  to  1,000,000 
bags.  Similarly  stocks  of  wheat  in  Shanghai  (the  main  flour-milling  centre), 
which  have  gone  as  high  as  200,000  tons  of  Canadian  wheat  in  a  year,  are  also 
completely  denuded,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  improvement. 

Certain  provinces  of  China  report  satisfactory  domestic  wheat  crops,  but 
the  severe  fighting  and  dislocation  of  transport  prevent  other  than  intermittent 
shipments  reaching  the  main  coast  ports. 

Large  flour  importers  are  watching  domestic  and  foreign  prices  very  closely, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  available  supplies  in  this  territory,  and  though  Canadian 
and  United  States  prices  are  lower  than  for  years  past,  the  low  exchange  has 
prevented  business  from  being  done.  The  differential,  however,  at  the  time  of 
writing  is  small,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  substantial  buying  may  commence 
within  the  next  two  months. 

NEW  COMMODITIES  IN  THE  MARKET 

As  an  offset  to  the  rather  gloomy  picture  of  Chinese  conditions  outlined 
above,  this  office  continues  to  be  in  receipt  of  numerous  inquiries  for  Canadian 
commodities  which  have  not  hitherto  entered  the  China  market.    Import  houses 
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are  apparently  seeking  new  channels  of  trade  to  replace  agencies  which  cannot 
meet  competition  from  other  sources,  and  as  a  result,  many  new  commodities 
have  been  introduced  which  are  securing  a  fair  share  of  the  trade.  Among  these 
commodities  are  concrete-making  machinery,  portable  flour  and  saw  mills, 
insulated  wallboard,  roofing  felts,  structural  steel,  oilcloth,  lanterns,  and  various 
other  products  designed  for  the  building  trades  and  public  utility  corporations. 

Incidentally,  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  past  year  have  had  the  effect 
of  eliminating  many  firms  of  unsound  financing  and  doubtful  reputation. 

Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  this  market  are  strongly  urged  to 
keep  this  office  supplied  with  complete  data  and  c.i.f.  prices  in  order  that  full 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  improvement  in  conditions  which  it  is  anticipated 
will  take  place  within  the  next  six  to  eight  months. 

The  value  of  personal  contact  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  two  recent 
examples.  The  first  was  the  appointment  by  a  well-known  Canadian  lumber 
firm  of  their  own  representatives  in  China,  with  distributing  agents,  who  have 
succeeded  in  the  past  year  not  only  in  increasing  sales  throughout  the  republic 
in  comparison  with  other  competitors,  but  have  sold  more  Canadian  lumber 
than  the  total  sales  in  any  normal  year.  The  second  is  that  of  a  well- 
known  insulating  board  manufacturer  in  Eastern  Canada,  who  has  also  placed 
a  technical  representative  from  the  Canadian  plant  to  co-operate  with  and 
advise  his  local  agents,  and  in  this  case  also  he  is  securing  large  orders  from 
leading  consumers  against  strongly  entrenched  competition,  entirely  due  to  his 
ability  to  speak  for  the  Canadian  plant  and  to  give  whole-hearted  co-operation 
to  the  local  agents. 

NETHERLANDS   MARKET  FOR  APPLES 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  August  13,  1930. — Although  no  exact  figures  are  available  it 
is  probable  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  fruit  is  greater  in  the 
Netherlands  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  While  there  is  an  extensive 
sale  of  soft  and  citrus  fruits,  apples  have  probably  the  most  general  popularity 
with  all  classes  of  consumers.  There  is  a  domestic  production,  but  this  is  only 
a  fraction  of  requirements,  and  consequently  during  normal  years  there  is  a 
heavy  importation  in  which  Canada  has  participated  to  a  comparatively  small 
extent.  This  limited  Canadian  participation  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  methods 
of  selling  on  consignment  (usually  at  auction)  which  are  not  popular  with 
exporters,  and  to  the  fact  that  Dutch  buyers  make  considerable  purchases  with 
a  view  to  re-exporting  to  Germany.  As,  owing  to  treaty  arrangements,  the  Ger- 
man duty  on  United  States  apples  is  about  half  that  on  Canadian,  the  net 
effect  is  that  only  purchasers  for  strictly  Dutch  requirements  can  afford  to  buy 
Canadian  apples,  and,  as  no  values  are  set  by  open  competition  at  auction,  the 
diminished  competition  often  reduces  the  prices  offered  for  the  latter  to  unsatis- 
factory levels. 

Both  the  value  and  quantity  of  the  apples  imported  into  the  Netherlands 
show  considerable  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  depending  on  domestic  com- 
petition and  general  economic  conditions.  In  1927  when  imports  were  low,  their 
total  value  was  $654,800.  In  1929  when  they  were  high  the  figure  was  $1,020,400, 
the  United  States  ($874,400),  Belgium  ($49,600),  and  Great  Britain  ($29,200) 
being  the  principal  sources  of  supplv.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1930  imports 
were  valued  at  $360,400,  the  United"  States  ($203,200),  Australia  ($84,000),  and 
Great  Britain  ($42,000)  being  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1930,  2,500  barrels  of  apples  valued  at 
$14,750  were  exported  from  Canada  to  the  Netherlands  as  compared  with  13,184 
barrels  valued  at  $73,645  in  fiscal  year  1929. 
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In  addition  to  being  an  importer  of  fresh  apples,  the  Netherlands  is  also 
an  exporter  and  a  competitor  on  other  markets.  The  bulk  of  the  exports  are 
made  up  of  a  special  variety,  the  "  Goud-Reinetten,"  which  is  grown  extensively 
in  this  country.  Exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1929  amounted  to  $1,278,000,  Ger- 
many ($939,200),  Great  Britain  ($90,400),  and  Denmark  ($60,400)  being  the 
chief  destinations;  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1930  were  valued  at  $378,000, 
with  Germany  ($218,000)  and  Poland,  Dantzig  ($101,200)  the  principal 
destinations. 

COMPETITION  FROM  OTHER  FRUITS 

Citrus  fruits  have  an  extensive  sale  in  Holland  with  the  bulk  of  the  oranges 
imported  from  Spain.  The  season  for  these  is  from  December  to  June.  South 
African  and  Brazilian  oranges  from  the  southern  hemisphere  arrive  from  July 
to  December  while  there  are  also  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the 
summer  and  a  few  from  Jaffa  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

SEASONAL  DEMANDS 

Apples  from  the  United  States  begin  to  arrive  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
August  and  may  continue  until  the  following  spring.  Canadian  fruit  does  not 
put  in  an  appearance  before  October.  Apples  are  imported  from  Switzerland 
for  the  most  part  from  September  to  November,  while  the  Belgian  imports  tend 
to  be  spread  out  more.  Australian  apples  arrive  during  the  summer  season, 
being  first  noticed  in  April  and  continuing  until  September.  Apples  credited  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  trade  returns  are  chiefly  re-exports  from  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Australia. 

The  domestic  crop  makes  itself  felt  principally  during  the  four  months 
from  September  to  December,  although  the  "Goud-Reinetten"  carries  over  until 
the  early  spring. 

The  demand  for  apples  is  principally  during  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
and  it  falls  off  sharply  in  the  spring  when  domestic  fresh  fruit  is  available.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  quantity  of  imports  from  the  North  American  Continent 
varies  inversely  with  the  volume  of  the  crop  in  Holland  and  the  exporting  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

Apples  imported  into  the  Netherlands  from  all  sources  pay  an  import  duty 
of  8  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  is  paid  on  the  fruit  when  it  is  landed  in 
the  sheds,  and  a  drawback  is  afterwards  obtained  on  any  portion  that  is  re- 
exported.   Citrus  fruits  and  bananas  enter  duty  free. 

VARIETIES  OF  APPLES  IMPORTED 

While  there  are  many  different  varieties  of  apples  imported  from  Holland, 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  types.  About  65  per 
cent  of  the  imports  of  boxed  apples  from  the  United  States  consist  of  Winesaps, 
which  are  very  popular  with  Dutch  consumers.  Most  of  those  from  Canada 
have  been  Jonathans.  Mcintosh  Reds  are  not  well  known,  nor  as  highly  appre- 
ciated as  in  Canada.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  apples  from  North  America  are 
packed  in  boxes,  there  is  a  smaller  barrel  trade  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
Baldwins,  Ben  Davis,  Starks,  Russets  and  York  Imperials. 

Canadian  apples  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  in  Holland  their 
full  identity.   Those  which  have  been  sold  here  have  been  listed  on  the  import- 
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ers'  circulars  under  the  general  heading  "  American,"  and  the  average  buyer 
who  may  obtain  them  is  under  the  impression  that  they  are  from  the  United 
States.  This  is  because  the  arrivals  from  Canada  are  comparatively  small  and, 
coming  at  the  same  time  as  the  large  quantities  from  the  United  States,  they 
lose  their  identity.  Despite  this,  one  brand  in  particular,  which  was  exported 
to  Holland  during  the  1928  season,  became  well-known  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  was  favourably  commented  on. 

CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES  AND 

FINLAND 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

NORWAY 

Oslo,  August  15,  1930. — As  at  July  31,  mowing  operations  were  practically 
completed  all  over  the  country;  the  quality  of  the  hay  has  suffered  in  some 
districts  from  excessive  rainfall,  but  the  yield  all  over  the  country  is  above  the 
average.  On  the  whole,  the  prospects  for  the  "  corn  "  crops  are  considered  to 
be  good.    Potatoes  and  roots  are  in  excellent  condition. 

SWEDEN 

The  autumn-sown  wheat  has  made  good  progress  in  spite  of  the  dry  weather 
conditions  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  prospects  in  several  districts  have 
improved;  those  for  autumn-sown  rye  are  still  good  on  the  whole.  The  crops 
for  all  spring-sown  grain  may  be  said  to  average  between  "  medium  "  and 
"  good."  Prospects  for  the  whole  country  average  "  medium  "  to  "  good  "  for 
potatoes,  "  medium  "  for  root  crops  and  pastures,  and  "  below  medium  "  for 
meadow  hay. 

DENMARK 

In  most  districts  barley  and  hay  have  suffered  most  on  account  of  drought. 
Oats  and  rye  and  wheat  promise  good  crops.  In  the  case  of  all  root  crops  the 
prospects  are  better  this  year  than  they  were  last,  although  they  are  slightly 
below  medium.    More  rain  is  needed  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  crop  of  seeds. 

FINLAND 

The  crop  prospects  for  wheat  and  rye  in  Finland  are  above  normal,  corn 
"  medium,"  potatoes  above  normal.  Weather  conditions  during  the  harvesting 
of  the  hay  have  been  favourable;  the  crop  is  of  exceptionally  good  quality. 
The  prospects  for  pasture  grass  average  "medium";  those  of  meadow  grass 
average  "  below  medium."  Grazing  prospects  are  "  medium  "  throughout  the 
country. 

COLOMBIAN  MARKET  FOR   SEED  POTATOES 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  July  28,  1930. — The  market  in  Colombia  for  all  imported 
potatoes  is  practically  confined  to  the  coast  cities,  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena, 
where  tropical  conditions  prevail  and  where  local  production  is  strictly  limited 
due  to  the  hot  climate.  An  unofficial  estimate  places  the  production  (domestic) 
in  Colombia  of  potatoes  in  1926  at  500,000,000  pounds.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  production  has  altered  to  any  appreciable  extent  since  that  year. 
The  yuca  crop  in  the  same  year  was  estimated  at  1,100  million  pounds. 

Domestic  production  is  confined  to  the  high  tableland  in  the  region  of 
Bogota,  the  capital,  where  temperate  climatic  conditions  hold  throughout  the 
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year  due  to  the  altitude,  8,500  feet  above  sea-level.  The  requirements  of  Bogota 
and  the  surrounding  towns  are  supplied  from  local  production,  but  potatoes 
grown  in  this  region  cannot  compete  in  the  coast  cities  with  imported  potatoes 
due  to  the  high  freight  costs  from  Bogota  to  Barranquilla,  and  for  this  same 
reason  imported  potatoes  do  not  reach  the  interior. 

Imports  of  potatoes  and  other  tubers  into  Colombia  in  1926  totalled  754,157 
kilograms,  and  in  1927,  2,212,749  kilograms,  principally  from  the  United  States 
and  Holland. 

United  States  exports  of  white  potatoes  to  Colombia  in  1927  were  76,775 
bushels  ($118,738),  and  in  1928,  124,485  bushels  ($142,863). 

United  States  potatoes  predominate  in  the  market  from  October  to  April, 
and  Dutch  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  normal  importation  for  seed  potatoes  is  very  small.  It  is  stated  that 
the  yield  per  acre  is  extremely  poor  despite  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  very  fertile 
in  the  area  surrounding  Bogota.  Agricultural  authorities  attribute  this  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  lack  of  good  seed.  The  National  Government  have  recog- 
nized this,  and  in  consequence  they  permit  the  importation  of  seed  potatoes 
free  of  customs  or  other  import  duties,  providing  the  seed  imported  is  of  recog- 
nized quality  and  the  importer  authorized  by  the  Government  Agricultural 
Bank  to  undertake  the  business. 

There  seems  to  be  a  definite  possibility  of  Canadian  shippers  being  able  to 
effect  sales  of  seed  potatoes,  although  the  aggregate  offering  now  would  be  com- 
paratively small.  Particulars  regarding  an  interested  party  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

NEW  GRAIN  LAW  IN  LATVIA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes, 
under  date  August  22,  that  the  proposed  grain  monopoly  in  Latvia,  referred  to  in 
No.  1384,  has  been  dropped,  and  in  its  place  a  grain  law  was  passed  which  came 
into  force  on  August  8.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  the  Government  have 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  a  credit  of  5,000,000  Lats 
(1  Lat  =  $0193)  at)  the  Bank  of  Latvia  for  the  purchase  of  domestic  grain. 
Eventually  this  State  grain  fund  will  be  increased  to  20,000,000  Lats,  which 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  60,000  tons  of  rye  and  20,000  tons  of 
wheat  of  domestic  origin.  For  the  coming  season  prices  of  24  Lats  per  100  kg. 
for  rye  and  30  Lats  per  100  kg.  for  wheat  shall  rule,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  law  to  maintain  these  fixed  prices  which  are  above  ruling  world  market 
prices. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

ENAMELLED  HOLLOW -WARE 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  has  now  published  its  report  concern- 
ing enamelled  hollow-ware. 

The  main  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Subject  to  the  exemptions  in  paragraph  (2)  below,  the  following  classes  and  descrip- 
tions of  imported  goods  shall  bear  an  indication  of  origin  on  importation  and  sale  or 
exposure  for  sale,  both  wholesale  and  retail: — 

Wrought  enamelled  hollow-ware  whether  of  iron  or  steel  of  a  description  com- 
monly used  for  domestic  purposes. 

2.  Nothing  in  these  recommendations  shall  apply  to: — 

(i)  Douchepans,  bedpans,  male  and  female  urinals,  oval  chambers,  airtight  closet 
rails,  bidets  and  stands,  conical  ewers  with  covers,  trays  for  midwifery  bags,  instru- 
ment tra3's,  catheter  trays,  sterilizing  trays  and  apparatus,  sterilizing  kettles,  inhalers, 
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spitting  mugs,  medicine  tumblers  graduated,  sickfeeders,  graduated  measures,  blood 
measures,  solution  and  evaporating  bowls,  chemists'  infusion  pots,  bandage  boxes, 
and  chemists'  jars, 
(ii)  Toys. 

3.  The  indication  of  origin  shall  be  durably  and  conspicuously  applied  to  each  article 
in  a  contrasting  colour  by  means  of  printing  before  fusing,  sand  blasting  or  stamping  with 
acid  or  silicate  of  soda,  provided  that  the  lid  or  cover  accompanying  a  pot,  bowl,  or  dish 
or  other  article  need  not  be  marked  where  the  article  itself  bears  an  indication  of  origin. 

The  Committee  further  recommend  that  if  an  order  in  council  to  the  above 
effect  is  adopted,  it  shall  not  come  into  force  until  three  months  after  the  date 
on  which  it  is  made. 

Manufacturers  interested  are  advised  that  the  report  itself  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

ICE  skates 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee,  in  their  report  respecting  ice  skates, 
recommend  the  marking  of  imports  of  such  goods  with  an  indication  of  origin 
at  the  time  of  sale  or  exposure  for  sale.  The  method  of  marking  recommended 
is  that  the  indication  of  origin  should  be  applied  to  each  skate  "  by  die-stamp- 
ing or  other  mode  of  impressing,  etching,  engraving  or  casting."  The  Commit- 
tee further  recommend  that  if  an  order  in  council  to  the  above  effect  is  adopted, 
it  should  come  into  force  three  months  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  made. 

Each  of  these  reports  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul 
Sykes,  Hongkong;  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Bristol;  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston, 
Jamaica.    Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Bleakney 

Montreal  Sept.  15  to  25  Hamilton  Oct.  20  to  21 

Ottawa  Sept.  29  to  30  Brantford  Oct.  22 

Brockville  Oct.    1  London  Oct.  23  and  24 

Kingston  Oct.    2  Windsor  Oct.  27 

Belleville  Oct.    3  Stratford  Oct.  29 

Oshawa  Oct.    4  Kitchener  Oct.  30 

Toronto  Oct.    6  to  17  Guelph  Oct.  31 

Mr.  Johnson 

Calgary  Sept.  15  and  16        Winnipeg  Sept.  19   to  25 

Regina  Sept.  17 

Mr.  Sykes 

Montreal  Sept.  10  and  11        St.  John  Sept.  23 

Monoton  Sept.  15  St.  Stephen..   ..   .'JJWf  ..Sept.  24 

Halifax  Sept.  17  to  19  Fredericton  Sept.  26 

Black's  Harbour  Sept.  22 

Mr.  Cole 

Weston  and  Waterloo  ..  ..Sept.  17  London  Sept.  22  and  23 

Kitchener  Sept.  18  and  19      Chatham  Sept.  24 

Stratford  Sept.  21  Windsor  and  Ford  City.. Sept.  25  and  26 

Mr.  Fraser 

Edmonton  Sept.    8  Ottawa  Sept.  30 

Vancouver  Sept.  10  to  20  Oct.     1  and  2 

Victoria  Sept.  22  and  23       Montreal  Oct.     6  to  20 

Calgary  Sept.  26  Quebec  Province  Oct.  23 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver,  with 
the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian  Tariff  Amendments 

C.  HART  LETT,  OFFICE  OF  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Melbourne,  July  23,  1930. — In  a  recent  issue  of  this  journal  (No.  1386) 
the  latest  amendments  to  Australian  import  duties  (July  10,  1930)  on  news- 
print and  printing  papers  of  certain  dimensions  and  wireless  valves  were  given 
as  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  As  reference  was  also  made 
to  other  goods  affected  by  these  amendments,  the  following  complete  schedule 
of  the  new  duties  now  in  force  is  submitted  for  general  information  (the  former 
rates  being  given  in  parentheses) : — 


British 


Tariff  Item 

18  Tobacco,  immanuf  actured . .  ..per  lb. 

19  Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  entered  to 

be  locally  manufactured  into  to- 
bacco and  cigarettes — ■ 

(a)  Unstemmed  per  lb. 

(b)  Stemmed,  or  partly  stemmed, 

or  in  strips  per  lb. 

20  Tobacco,  cut,  n.e.i  per  lb. 

21  Tobacco,  manufactured,  n.e.i.  includ- 

ing the  weight  of  tags,  labels,  or 
other  atta chments  lb. 

22  Cigarettes,  including  weight  of  cards 

and  mouthpieces  contained  in  in- 
side packages;  fine  cut  tobacco 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes  per  lb. 

24       Cigars,  including  the  weight  of  bands 
and  ribbons  per  lb. 

118  (a)  (2)  Valves  for  wireless  telegraphy 
and  telephony  ad  val. 

229  (c)  (3)  Oils,  petroleum  and  shale,  viz.: 
naphtha,  benzine,  benzoline,  gaso- 
line, pentane,  petrol  and  other  pe- 
troleum or  shale  spirit,  n.e.i. 

per  gal. 

And  on  and  after  Nov.  1,  1930: 

(a)  In  containers  . .   . .  per  gal. 

(b)  Otherwise  per  gal. 

320  (c)  (2)  (b)  Films,  exposed  or  developed, 

representing  dramatic  or  Austral- 
ian subjects  per  lineal  ft. 

334  (c)  (1)  Paper,  newsprinting,  not  glazed, 
mill-glazed  or  coated,  in  rolls  not 
less  than  10  inches  in  width  or  in 
sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by 
25  inches  or  its  equivalent,  per  ton 

334  (c)  (2)  Paper,  printing,  n.e.i.  (glazed, 
unglazed,  mill-glazed,  or  coated)  not 
ruled  or  printed  in  any  way  in  rolls 
not  less  than  10  inches  in  width  or 
in  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches 
by  25  inches  or  its  equivalent 

per  ton 


The  margin  of  preference  to  Canada  on  the  two  items  of  printing  paper 
remains  unaltered,  both  being  dutiable  under  the  British  preferential  schedules. 


Preferential 

Intermediate 

General 

6s.  lOd. 

6s.  lOd. 

6s.  lOd. 

(fin  drl  1 
^Uo.  '±11. ) 

(6s.  4d.) 

3s.  6d. 

3s.  6d. 

3s.  6d. 

(3s.) 

(3s.) 

(3s.) 

4s. 

4s. 

4s. 

(3s.  6d.) 

(3s.  6d.) 

(3s.  6d.) 

/  S.  ±11. 

la.  1(1. 

i  a.  111. 

(6s.  7d.) 

(6s.  7d.) 

(6s.  7d.) 

6s.  lOd. 

6s.  lOd. 

6s.  lOd. 

(6s.  4d.) 

(6s.  4d.) 

(6s.  4d.) 

15s. 

15s. 

15s. 

(14s.) 

(14s.) 

(14s.) 

20s. 

20s. 

20s. 

(18s.) 

(18s.) 

(18s.) 

iu  p.c. 

15  p.c. 

ZD  p.C. 

(Free) 

(5  p.c.) 

(15  p.c.) 

7d. 

7d. 

7d. 

(4d.) 

(4d.) 

(4d.) 

8£d. 

8§d. 

8£d. 

7d. 

7d. 

7d. 

Free 

2d. 

2R 

(Free) 

(Id.) 

did.) 

£1 

£4 

£4 

(Free) 

(£3) 

(£3) 

£1 

£4 

£4 

(Free) 

(£3) 

(£3) 
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Irish  Free  State  Customs  Duty  on  Articles  Containing  Wood 

JOHN  H.  ENGLISH,  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Dublin,  August  21,  1930.— Under  the  Finance  Act  of  1930  of  the  Irish 
Free  State,  an  anomalous  situation  which  previously  existed  in  the  customs  tar- 
iff regarding  the  duty  on  household  articles  containing  wood  in  their  construc- 
tion, has  been  rectified. 

Formerly,  any  article  for  household  use  which  contained  a  portion  of  wood 
in  its  make  up  was  dutiable  as  furniture,  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Such  articles 
as  tea-pots  and  irons  having  wooden  knobs  or  handles  were  classed  and  made 
dutiable  as  furniture.  The  present  regulation  states  that  articles  previously 
classed  as  furniture  and  which  contain  in  their  make-up  only  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  wood  may  now  be  imported  into  the  Irish  Free  State  without  the 
payment  of  customs  duty. 

No  list  of  articles  affected  has  been  issued  by  the  Revenue  Commissioners, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  following  will  be  included  and  will  therefore  be 
free  of  customs  duty:  steel  refrigerators,  electric  irons,  toasters,  tea  kettles,  tea- 
pots, kitchen  spoons,  and  other  small  utensils,  where  the  quantity  of  wood  used 
is  small  as  compared  with  the  whole  article. 

The  regulation  becomes  effective  as  from  April  6,  1930. 

German  Tariff  Changes 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Hamburg,  August  19,  1930. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
regarding  tariff  changes  of  April  15,  1930,  the  German  Government  have  issued 
a  decree  fixing,  with  effect  from  August  21,  1930,  the  duty  under  tariff  item  No. 
11  on  edible  peas  at  R.M.15  ($3.57)  per  100  kg.  (220  lbs.),  and  the  duty  on 
fodder  peas  at  R.M.4  ($0.95)  per  100  kg.  The  present  general  duty  applicable 
to  all  kinds  of  peas  under  this  tariff  item  is  R.M.4  per  100  kg. 

COMPULSORY  MILLING  OF  DOMESTIC  WHEAT 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  compulsory  milling  of 
domestic  wheat,  the  German  Government  issued  a  decree  on  August  14,  1930, 
fixing  at  60  per  cent  the  proportion  of  domestic  wheat  which  the  flour  mills 
must  grind  during  the  period  from  August  15  to  September  30,  1930.  During 
the  first  half  of  August  the  proportion  had  been  40  per  cent,  the  minimum 
required  by  the  law  during  the  period  from  August  1  to  November  30. 

Spain  Allows  Importation  of  Maize 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1366  (April  5,  1930),  page  522,  concerning  the  prohibition  of  imports  of 
maize  into  Spain,  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  cables 
that  a  decree  published  in  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid  of  August  24,  1930,  allows 
the  importation  of  maize  on  payment  of  full  customs  duty. 

Canadian  Apples  in  Barrels  May  Enter  Argentina 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  concerning  Argentine  regulations  governing  importation  of  apples,  Mr. 
E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  cables  that  an 
Argentine  decree  was  published  on  August  30  permitting  importation  of  Cana- 
dian apples  in  barrels  up  to  December  31,  1930. 
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IRISH  FREE  STATE  CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  that 
the  Revenue  Commissioners  of  the  Irish  Free  State  have  prescribed  a  form  of 
certificate  of  origin  (No.  120  Sale)  required  for  dutiable  manufactured  goods 
entitled  to  preferential  tariff  treatment,  which  contains  a  clause  in  addition  to 
the  previous  form  which  reads  as  follows: — 

I  also  declare  that  the  manufacturer  (s)  is/are  willing  to  allow  his/their  booka  to  be 
inspected  at  any  time  by  an  official  nominated  by  the  Revenue  Commissioners,  Dublin 
Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  this  certificate  if  so  required  by  the  said  Commissioners. 

The  foregoing  clause  is  inserted  immediately  after  the  clause  which  declares 
the  percentage  of  Canadian  content  in  the  product. 

While  the  amended  regulations  become  operative  at  once,  Mr.  English 
advises  that  the  customs  authorities  will  be  prepared  to  accept  the  old  forms 
until  the  present  supply  is  exhausted. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  32  transformers  for  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department  and  13,000  tons  of  newsprint  for  the  Newspaper  Proprietors' 
Association  of  New  Zealand,  Wellington.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  and  the  Secretary, 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association  of  New  Zealand  (Inc.),  P.O.  Box  1066, 
Wellington. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  '''The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man  ),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston.  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

961.  Cheese  and  Butter. — A  firm  in  Cairo  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Egyp- 
tian ports  on  the  above  commodities. 

962.  Fruits  (Fresh). — A  French  importer  would  like  to  import  the  above  commodities. 
Quotations  to  be  ci.f.  French  ports. 

963.  Canned  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Cairo  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Egyptian 
ports. 

964.  Fish. — A  firm  in  Cairo  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Egyptian  ports  on 
canned  lobster,  salmon,  oysters,  etc. 

965.  Fish. — A  French  importer  would  like  to  import  salmon  and  frozen  fish  in  general. 
Quotations  c.i.f.  French  ports. 

966.  Feeding  Stuffs. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  feeding  stuffs,  such  as  bran,  oilcake,  lobster  shell,  and  fish  meal. 
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Miscellaneous 

967.  Hosiery. — Jamaican  commission  agent  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  hosiery 
house. 

968.  Yarn. — Companj'-  manufacturing  bathing  suits  in  Ohina  wish  do  obtain  woollen 
yarn  suitable  for  that  purpose.  Weight  desired  is  2-32.  Colours  desired  are  black,  navy, 
light  blue,  red  and  white.  Essential  that  colours  be  guaranteed  fast.  Two  thousand  pounds 
wanted  immediately,  and  possibility  of  10,000  pounds  and  more  per  annum.  Terms  cash 
on  arrival.  Samples,  c.i.f.  prices,  and  guarantees  should  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Shanghai. 

969.  Tungsten  Steel  Scrap. — Iron  and  metal  merchants  in  the  North  of  England  wish 
to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  shippers  of  tungsten  steel  scrap. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  2 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  2,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  August  25,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

August  25 

Sept.  2 

.1407 

$  .1423 

$  .1423 

« 

.1390 

.1395 

1395 

2* 

.0072 

0072 

.'0072 

10 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

Denmark  

.2680 

.2678 

.2676 

4 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0251 

.0252 

6* 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

Germany  

.2382 

.2386 

.2384 

4 

Great  Britain 

4.8666 

4.8661 

4.8601 

3 

Greece  

.0130 

.0129 

.0130 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4024 

.4023 

3 

Hungary  

.1749 

.1748 

.1748 

H 

Italy  

.0526 

.0523 

.0523 

5* 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

a 

Norway  

.2680 

.2680 

.2676 

a 

1.0805 

.0449 

.0450 

7i 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1089 

.1056 

6 

.*2680 

.2686 

.2685 

H 

.1930 

.1942 

.1941 

United  States  .  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9992 

.9987 

2* 

.4244 

.3622 

.3571 

.1196 

.0974 

.0949 

Chile  

.1217 

.1219 

.1214 

7 

.9733 

.9667 

.9650 

8 

.4985 

.4745 

.4713 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3397 

.3246 

8 

.1930 

.1873 

.1860 

1.0342 

.8268 

.8165 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9992 

1.0003 

 Dollar 

.3290 

.3285 

 Rupee 

.3650 

.3615 

.3613 

5 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4941 

.4938 

5.48 

.4020 

.4034 

.4013 

4* 

 Tael 

.3946 

.3970 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4396 

.4394 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5620 

.5617 

 $ 

1. 00|— 1.011  1 

.00f—  1. 01| 

 $ 

1.0000 

 $j 

4.8661— l.OOHio 

4.8666 

1.011%  r,—4.8614  — 

Other  British  West  Indies.  .  .  .$ 

1.013 

l.OOHie—  l.Ol^ie  l.OOf— 1.01J 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montrose,  Sept.  11;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  12;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  19 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;   Evenger,  Sept.  18;  Kings  County,  Sept.  29 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nessian,  Sept.  27;  Oranian,  Oct.  25 — both 
Dominion  Line;   Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Sept.  13. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Sept.  12;  Melita,  Sept.  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Athenia, 
Sept.  19;  Airthria,  Sept.  25;  Letitia,  Oct.  3;  Cartona,  Oct.  9 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  10;  Duchess  of  York,  Sept.  17;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  Sept.  19;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept.  26— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Sept.  12; 
Antonia,  Sept.  26— both  Cunard  Line;  Albertic,  Sept.  13  and  Oct.  11;  Laurentic,  Sept.  20; 
Arabic,  Sept.  27;  Doric,  Oct.  4r— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Sept.  12;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  19;  Beaverford,  Sept.  26;  Beaver- 
burn,  Oct.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Sept.  12  and  Oct.  10;  Asoania,  Sept.  19; 
Alaunia,  Sept.  26;  Ausoniaj  Oct.  3 — all  Cunard  Line;  Calgaric,  Sept.  18;  Megantic,  Oct.  2 
— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  Sept.  18;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Sept.  25;   Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  2 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairneskj  Sept.  12;  Cairnross  (also  ealls  at  Dundee),  Sept. 
26 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  18;  Calgaric,  Sept.  18  and  Oct. 
16;   Megantic,  Oct.  2 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montclare,  Sept.  18;  Beaverford,  Sept.  26;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  10 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Trier,  Sept.  27;  Koeln,  Oct.  18— both  North  German  Lloyd;  Hada 
County,  County  Line,  Sept.  19. 

To  Bremen.— Trier,  Sept.  27;  Koeln,  Oct.  18— both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evenger,  Sept.  18;   Kings  County,  Sept.  29 — both  County  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Sept.  20;  Chomedy,  Oct.  4;  Corn- 
wallis,  Oct.  18 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  12. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Tyrifjord,  Sept.  19;  Manhem,  Oct.  3 — both  Ocean-  Dominion 
SS.  Corp. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  25. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Palestine,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa, 
Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — David  Livingstone,  Sept.  10;  Benguela,  Oct.  10 — 
both  Elder-Dempster. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Fantee,  Sept.  15;  Calgary,  Sept.  25;  Cochrane,  Oct.  25 — all 
Elder-Dempster  Line  (also  call  at  West  African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Sept.  19;  Canadian  Traveller,  Oct.  20 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Sept. 
12  and  26. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Sept.  8. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and.  Demerara.— Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  11;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  25; 
Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  9 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa  (Kilindini),  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Agra,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Sept.  23. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon) 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Dundee,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Sept.  23. 

To  Port  Said,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Auckland, 
American  and  Indian  SS.,  Sept.  27. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  9. 
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From  Halifax 

To  London. — Mississippi,  Leyland  Line,  Sept.  24. 

To  Liverpool.— Nova.  Scotia,  Sept.  20;   Newfoundland,  Got.  7— bath  Furness  Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld.—Nerism,  Sept.  9  and  23;  Fort  St.  George, 
Sept.  16  and  30— both  FurnessKRed  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  20;  Newfoundland,' 
Oct.  7 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  iAicia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara,  and  Paramarib o.— Spica,  Sept.  11;  Tyrifjord,  Sept.  25;  Manhem,  Oct.  9^-all 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  8. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Ohamplain,  Sept.  11;  Col'borne,  Sept.  25 — bath  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  19;  Lady  Drake,  Oct.  3; 
Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  17 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and 
other  Jamaica  outports),  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  16;  Caledonia,  Oct,  2 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Naga- 
saki), Sept.  18;  Empress  af  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Oct  2 — both  Canadian  Pacific 
(also  call  at  Manila) ;  Hive  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Sept.  11. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arizona  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Sept.  9; 
Hawaii  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Sept.  15;  London  Maru  (also  calls  at  Shanghai),  Sept. 
25;  Manila  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Sept.  29;  Africa  Maru  (also  calls 
at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Oct.  4 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Mishima  Maru,  Sept.  26;  Siberia 
Maru,  Oct.  6 — bath  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai. — Titanian,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Sept.  9  (also  calls  at 
Papeete  and  Adelaide) ;  Waitemata,  Oct.  3  (also  calls  at  Nelson) — bath  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  West,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Sept.  17. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi.  Sept.  17;  Niagara,  Oct.  15; 
Waiotapu.  Oct.  25 — all  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — A  steamer,  September;  a 
steamer,  October — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  22;  Balboa,  Sept.  26 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Benjamin  Franklin,  Fred  Olsen  Line,  Sept,  20. 

To  Manchester. — Paris  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  Sept.  10;  San  Julian,  Canada  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Sept.  14. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  Sept.  12;  Dinteldyk, 
Sept.  26;  Loch  Katrine,  Oct.  10 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — A  steamer,  Sept.  15;  Wyoming,  Sept.  26; 
a  steamer,  Oct.  3 — all  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — San  Francisco,  Sept.  25;  Oakland,  Oct.  16 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Kinderdyk,  Sept.  10;  Moerdyk,  Oot.  2;  Narenta,  Oct.  20— all 
North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rial  to,  Navi- 
gazione  Libera  Triestina,  Sept.  20. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Heranger,  September;   Brimanger,  October — both  Westfal-Larsen. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Fermin,  Sept.  17;  Point  Montaira,  Oct.  1— (both  Gulf 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira. — 
West  Cusseta,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  September. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Oakworth,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept,  15. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Pacific  Commerce,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept.  8. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Bluff,  Nelson  and  New  Plymouth. — Waihemo,  Sept.  9 
(also  calls  at  Victoria,  B.C.),  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 


Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1929).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan- Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentin69 ;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba*   Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Repubb'c  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letter*? — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters—  Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.    Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana. 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
—Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).   Cables,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary. 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting  Trade   Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables.  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory    includes    the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated Malay  States,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office,  Calle 
Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Addre»s,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom . 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 
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OPENINGS  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Alexandria,  August  1,  1930. — The  inauguration  of  a  new  direct  monthly 
steamship  service  from  Eastern  Canadian  ports  to  East  Africa  via  the  Suez 
Canal,  touching  at  ports  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  Sudan,  should  provide  a 
marked  impetus  to  the  trade  movement  which  has  manifested  itself  during  the 
last  decade  towards  these  three  countries,  as  well  as  to  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories, Cyprus  and  Syria.  In  due  course,  the  less  accessible  markets  of  Iraq 
and  Persia,  which  present  special  problems,  should  also  begin  to  absorb  Cana- 
dian products  as  these  become  available  in  increasing  quantities  from  the 
nearby  ports  of  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Jaffa,  and  Beyrout,  where  stocks  may 
be  kept  within  easy  reach. 

If  Canadian  products  have  been  somewhat  slow  in  making  their  appearance 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  this  has  been  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  absence  of 
direct  steamship  communications,  shipments  having  been  made  entirely,  until 
a  few  months  ago,  via  United  States  or  United  Kingdom  ports. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  the  latest  available  statistics,  gives  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  markets  which  will  henceforth  be  open  to  enter- 
prising Canadian  exporters. 
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Country 
Egypt. 


Twelve  Months 
ending 
Dec.  31,  1929 


$280,446,000  $258,760,000 


Value  in  Canadian  currency 
Imports  Exports 


Population 
14,213,360 


Anglo-Egyptian 

Sudan  

Palestine..  .. 


34,281,000  32,630,000 

34,830,000  7,761,000 

9,644.000  8,178,000 

57,085,000  17,005,000 


6,469,040 
757,200 
310,700 

2,517,300 


Cyprus 
Syria.  . 


Total 
Iraq.  . 
Persia. 


Mar.  31,  1929 
Mar.  21,  1929 


$416,286,000 
$  34,582,000 
82,560.000 


$324,334,000 
$  20,290,000 
152.822.000 


24,267,600 
3,000,000 
10,000,000 


Total 


$117,142,000 


$173,112,000 


13,000,000 


The  following  notes  are  confined  to  the  markets  of  Egypt,  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  and  the  territories  under  the  French  man- 
date in  Syria: — 


The  following  gives  the  chief  articles  imported  into  the  various  countries 
with  their  values  in  Canadian  dollars  for  the  calendar  year  1929,  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  being  given  within  parentheses: — 

Apples.— Egypt,  $510,000  (United  States  and  Turkey) ;  Palestine,  $83,500  (Turkey, 
Syria,  and  Egypt);  Syria,  $37,800  (Turkey,  United  States,  and  Egypt). 

Biscuits  of  All  Kinds  and  Bread. — Egypt,  $310,500  (United  Kingdom  and  Australia) ; 
Sudan,  $63,000  (United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  and  France) ;  Palestine,  $22,900  (United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  Holland) ;  Cyprus,  $i4,650  (United  Kingdom  and  France) ;  Syria,  $67,500 
(Belgium,  France,  and  United  Kingdom). 

Butter,  Fresh  or  Salted— -Egypt,  $219,500  (Australia  and  United  Kingdom) ;  Sudan 
(includes  margarine),  $34,900  (Australia,  India,  and  Egypt);  Palestine  (includes  melted 
butter),  $135,000  (Egypt  and  Syria);  Cyprus  (includes  melted  butter),  $48,000  (Syria, 
Denmark,  and  Australia);   Syria,  $8,000  (France,  Germany,  and  United  Kingdom). 

Cheese.— Egypt,  $1,456,500  (Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy);  Sudan,  $33,800  (United  King- 
dom, Egypt,  and  Holland) ;  Palestine.  $88,500  (France,  Switzerland,  and  Holland) ;  Cyprus, 
$19,140  (Bulgaria  and  Holland);   Syria,  $128,400  (France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland). 

Confectionery,  including  Chocolates. — Egypt,  $961,000  (Belgium  and  United  Kingdom) ; 
Sudan,  $183,800  (United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  and  Belgium) ;  Palestine,  $315,000  (Syria,  United 
Kingdom  and  Holland);  Cyprus,  $34,800  (United  Kingdom  and  Holland);  Syria,  $59,300 
(United  Kingdom,  France,  and  United  States). 

Fish,  Cured  or  Salted—  Egypt,  $594,200  (United  Kingdom  and  France) ;  Sudan  (includes 
canned  fish),  $32,630  (United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  and  France);  Palestine,  $67,500  (France, 
Egypt,  and  Holland) ;  Cyprus,  $63,240  (United  Kingdom  and  Portugal) ;  Syria,  $27,710 
(France,  Turkey,  and  Egypt). 

Fish,  Canned.— Egypt,  $652,700  (Portugal,  Canada,  and  France) ;  Palestine,  $100,000 
(Portugal,  France,  and  Canada) ;  Cyprus,  $39,300  (United  Kingdom,  Portugal,  and  Canada) ; 
Syria,  $162,000  (France,  United  Kingdom,  and  Italv). 

Milk,  Preserved.— Egypt,  $195,000  (Switzerland  and  Holland);  Sudan,  $20,800  (United 
Kingdom,  Holland,  and  Egypt) ;  Palestine.  $135,500  (Egypt,  Holland,  and  United  King- 
dom) ;  Cyprus,  $33,290  (Switzerland  and  Holland) ;  Syria,  $58,200  (Switzerland  Holland, 
and  France). 

Potatoes.— Egypt,  $768,200  (Italy  and  France) ;  Sudan,  $29,900  (Egypt) ;  Palestine, 
$250,000  (France,  Syria,  and  Egypt);    Cyprus,  $49,400  (United  Kingdom);    Syria,  $75,600 

(Egypt  and  France). 

Wheat.— Egypt,  $1,783,900  (Australia  and  India);  Sudan,  $96,000  (Egypt,  Italy,  and 
France) ;  Palestine,  $740,000  (France,  United  States,  and  Canada) ;  Cyprus,  $38,800  (United 
States  and  Australia);   Syria,  $2,730,000  (United  States,  Australia,  and  Austria). 

Wheat  Flour  and  Meal— Egypt,  $14,566,100  (Australia,  United  States,  and  Italy); 
Sudan,  $976,500  (India,  Australia,  and  Egypt) ;  Palestine,  $1,895,000  (Egypt,  France,  and 
Australia) ;  Cyprus,  $1,081,500  (Australia,  France,  and  Italy) ;  Syria,  $2,246,000  (France, 
Australia,  and  United  States). 

Agricultural  Implements. — Egypt,  $270,300  (United  States  and  United  Kingdom) ;  Sudan, 
$435,450  (United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Germany) ;  Palestine,  $75,000  (Germany, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States) ;  Cyprus,  $74,700  (United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
France);   Syria,  $90,200  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany). 

Automobiles  and  Paris. — Egypt,  $6,223,500  (United  States,  Italy,  and  France) ;  Sudan, 
$812,000  (United  States,  United  Kingdom  and  France) ;  Palestine,  $850,000  (United  States, 
Egypt,  and  United  Kingdom) ;  Cyprus,  $572,000  (Canada  and  United  States) ;  Syria, 
$3,070,000  (United  States,  France,  and  Italy  \. 
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Brooms  and  Brushes. — Egypt,  $264,400  (Italy.  France,  and  United  Kingdom) ;  Pales- 
tine, $35,000  (Italy,  Germany,  and  Syria) ;  Cyprus,  $14,200  (Italy  and  Germany) ;  Syria, 
$34,240  (France  and  Germany). 

Hides  and  Leather,  Tanned. — Egypt,  $905,750  (France,  Germany,  and  United  King- 
dom) ;  Sudan,  $13,300  (United  Kingdom  and  Egypt)  ;  Palestine,  $296,000  (Egypt,  France, 
and  Germany) ;  Cyprus,  $299,300  (France,  Egypt,  and  Germany) ;  Syria,  $765,000  (France, 
United  States,  and  Belgium). 

Paper,  Newsprint. — Egypt,  $311,300  (Austria,  Finland,  and  Germany) ;  Syria,  $34,450 
(Austria,  Italy,  and  France). 

Paper,  Newsprint  and  Other  Printing. — Sudan,  $58,500  (United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
Italy);  Palestine,  $108,000  (Austria,  Germany,  and  Italv) ;  Cyprus,  $13,270  (Austria  and 
Italy). 

Paper,  Wrapping.— -Egypt,  $1,045,850  (Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium);  Sudan, $25,600 
(United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Germany) ;  Palestine,  $144,000  (Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Austria);  Syria,  $134,200  (Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Germany). 

Paper,  Other,  and  Cardboard. — Egypt,  $2,500,000  (Austria  and  Germany)  ;  Sudan, 
$139,400  (United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  France)  ;  Palestine,  $120,000  (Germany  and  Aus- 
tria) ;  Cyprus  (includes  wrapping  paper),  $60,200  (Germany,  Egypt,  and  Italy);  Syria, 
$185,800  (Austria,  Germany,  and  France). 

Pianos  and  Organs. — Egypt,  $368,950  (Germany,  United  States,  and  Austria) ;  Palestine, 
$30,000  (Germany,  France,  and  Austria) ;  Cyprus,  $5,190  (Germany  and  Austria) ;  Syria, 
$25,750  (Germany,  France,  and  Austria). 

Rubber  Goods  of  All  Kinds.— Sudan,  $318,000  (United  Kingdom,  France,  and  United 
States);  Syria,  $1,246,000  (United  States,  Italy,  and  France). 

Rubber  Tires,  8oH4~ Egypt,  $64,700  (United  States  and  United  Kingdom) ;  Cyprus, 
$6,120  (United  Kingdom  and  France)  ;  Syria,  $26,800  (France,  United  Kingdom,  and  Ger- 
many). 

Rubber  Tires,  Pneumatic. — Egypt,  $1,162,450  (United  States  and  United  Kingdom)  ; 
Palestine  (includes  solid  tires),  $250,000  (United  States,  France,  and  Italy);  Cyprus,  $103,900 
(United  Kingdom  and  Canada). 

Wood  (Logs,  Ties,  Boards). — Egypt,  $9,555,600  (Roumania,  Sweden,  and  Finland); 
Sudan,  $881,650  (United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Italy) ;  Palestine,  $1,450,000  (Rou- 
mania, Sweden,  and  Syria) ;  Cyprus,  $257,000  (Roumania  and  Germany) ;  Syria,  $388,300 
(Roumania,  Turkey,  and  France). 

Whisky.— Egypt,  $727,500  (United  Kingdom) ;  Sudan,  $148,740  (United  Kingdom) ; 
Palestine,  $30,000  (United  Kingdom);   Syria,  $24,100  (United  Kingdom  and  France). 

Note. — The  figures  given  for  Palestine  refer,  in  some  cases,  to  1928;  detailed  statistics 
for  1929  are  not  available. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  Egypt  is  shown  in  the  above  paragraphs  as 
the  source  of  supply  in  quite  a  few  instances,  the  products  in  question  are  not 
necessarily  of  Egyptian  origin;  in  fact  they  consist  mainly  of  European  goods 
stocked  in  Alexandria  or  Port  Said,  these  ports  offering  special  facilities  for  the 
transit  and  re-export  trades. 

The  countries  under  consideration  are  mainly  agricultural.  They  are  far 
behind  industrially,  owing,  amongst  other  reasons,  to  the  non-existence  of  coal 
in  this  region.  They  support  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  whose 
standard  of  living  is  rising  steadily,  though  slowly,  requiring  certain  kinds  of 
foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  other  requisites  which  must  be  purchased  from  abroad. 
These  imports  are  paid  for  by  exports  of  agricultural  and  raw  products. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS 

Egypt's  chief  exports  are  cotton  ($206,805,200  in  1929),  cotton  seed  ($13,- 
065,  050),  cotton  seed  cake  ($3,034,305),  cotton  seed  oil  ($2,357,100),  onions 
($4,362,055),  rice  ($4,870,100),  raw  hides  ($961,600),  tanned  hides  ($3,457,- 
450),  manganese  ore  ($1,248,865),  phosphate  rock  ($886,000),  gasolene  ($1,- 
323,350),  oil  fuel  ($741,820),  and  petroleum  asphalt  ($1,275,610). 

Syria  exports  raw  wool  ($3,604,345  in  1929),  live  animals  ($1,624,970), 
raw  hides  ($615,040),  raw  silk  and  waste  ($1,058,280),  cocoons  ($533,700), 
cotton  ($410,850),  fruits  and  nuts  ($1,536,765),  and  olive  oil  ($718,580). 

The  chief  exports  of  Cyprus  are  asbestos,  raw  ($1,423,840  in  1929),  pyrites 
($1,358,290),  carobs  ($832,330),  potatoes  ($646,000),  raisins  ($326,340),  wines 
($302,895),  cotton  ($269,520),  raw  wool  ($134,975),  raw  silk  and  waste  ($126,- 
360) ,  and  oranges  ($195,210) . 
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Among  Palestine's  exports,  the  most  important  single  item  is  oranges 
($2,510,000  in  1929). 

The  Sudan  exports  growing  quantities  of  cotton,  raw  hides,  and  gums  and 
resins. 

OPENINGS  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

At  the  present  time  Canada's  exports  to  these  markets  consist  principally 
of  flour,  canned  salmon,  automobiles,  and  rubber  tires.  Wheat,  whisky,  tennis 
shoes,  and  small  quantities  of  apples  are  also  being  shipped  to  these  countries 
by  Canada. 

Direct  steamship  services  from  Eastern  Canadian  ports  now  offer  particular 
interest  to  exporters  of  products  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  such  as  dried 
cod,  sardines,  potatoes,  apples,  confectionery,  chocolates,  brooms  and  brushes, 
and  the  possibilities  of  trade  in  these  lines  should  be  fully  investigated. 

Other  commodities  in  demand  which  Canada  should  endeavour  to  supply 
are  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  bacon,  patent  leather,  rubber  belting  and 
tubing,  paper  of  all  kinds,  hosiery,  roofing,  insulating  and  other  building 
material,  agricultural  machinery,  pianos,  acetic  acid,  cyanamide,  and  carbide. 

Palestine  and  Cyprus,  as  exporters  of  oranges,  require  a  large  quantity 
of  box  shooks.  In  1929  Palestine  alone  imported  box  shooks  representing  a 
value  of  nearly  $700,000  from  Eastern  Europe. 

Another  interesting  item  is  windmills  and  parts,  of  which  Cyprus  imports 
to  the  value  of  $50,000  yearly,  mostly  from  the  United  States.  Formerly 
Canada  was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  and  with  direct  steamship  communica- 
tions the  Dominion  should  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  once  more  securing 
first  place. 

REPRESENTATION  AND  BANKING 

Canadian  exporters  who  have  had  no  experience  in  Eastern  markets  should 
make  it  a  rule  to  secure  as  complete  information  as  possible  concerning  the 
reliability  of  firms  with  which  they  enter  into  relations.  They  will  find  that 
business  standards  there  are  quite  different  from  what  they  are  accustomed  to. 
A  feature  of  the  Egyptian  market,  for  instance,  is  the  number  of  protested  bills. 
It  will  not  pay  to  take  any  chances,  and  between  an  aggressive  and  a  slow, 
cautious  policy,  the  latter  is  to  be  recommended — at  least  for  a  beginning,  and 
until  the  agent's  reliability  is  proved.  This  does  not  mean  that  honest  and 
reliable  agents  do  not  exist  in  the  Near  East ;  but  they  must  be  sought  out. 

Fortunately  there  are  a  number  of  banks  which  have  been  long  established 
in  these  countries,  on  which  Canadian  exporters  may  rely.  To  mention  only 
two,  there  is  in  the  first  place  Barclay's  Bank,  with  offices  in  Egypt,  the  Sudan, 
and  Palestine.  Barclay's  have  a  special  agency  in  Montreal.  A  second  institu- 
tion is  the  Ottoman  Bank,  with  offices  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Cyprus.  Both 
banks  have  connections  in  Syria. 

CONCLUSION 

Keen  competition  is  to  be  expected  in  these  markets,  where  price  is  gener- 
ally the  deciding  factor.  In  this  respect  Canadians  will  find  that  Continental 
European  countries  have  a  great  advantage.  They  are  close  at  hand,  means 
of  communication  are  easy  and  numerous,  wages  are  much  lower  than  in  Canada, 
and  their  trade  connections  have  been  long  established. 

Canadian  exporters,  manufacturers,  and  business  men,  if  they  wish  to 
ensure  success  in  these  markets,  would  be  well  advised  to  visit  this  part  of  the 
world.  They  would  thus  secure  most  valuable  experience  in  feeling  out  at  first 
hand  the  commercial  atmosphere  of  these  territories  and  in  obtaining  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  their  requirements  and  potentialities. 
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Possibly  in  no  other  area  can  business  and  pleasure  be  so  effectively  com- 
bined. These  Eastern  Mediterranean  countries  were  the  cradle  of  civilization  and 
of  trade.  The  monuments  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Palestine,  and  Syria  are  the  oldest 
in  the  world,  and  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  destruction 
wrought  by  man  throughout  the  centuries,  many  of  them  are  still  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation. 

The  present  business  depression  is  quite  as  acutely  felt  in  this  part  of  the 
world  as  elsewhere,  the  fall  in  commodity  prices  having  naturally  considerably 
reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  these  lands.  Nevertheless,  as 
conditions  the  world  over  must  sooner  or  later  become  stabilized,  it  seems  that 
"  business  as  usual  "  should  continue  to  be  the  motto  of  Canadian  exporters, 
and  that  they  should  lose  no  time  in  investigating  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  may  be  found  over  here  even  in  the  existing  circumstances. 

COMMODITY   MARKETS   OF  GREECE 

Henry  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Subjoined  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  commodity  markets  of 
Greece,  based  on  a  recent  tour  of  that  country.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  values 
are  expressed  in  paper  drachmae:  76  paper  drachmae  to  the  Canadian  dollar. 
One  hectare  equals  2-4711  acres.] 

Athens,  August  18,  1930. — The  adverse  conditions  at  present  prevailing  in 
the  Greek  market,  the  reluctance  of  Canadian  exporters  to  grant  credit  facili- 
ties to  Greek  merchants,  and  the  lack  of  direct  communications  and  absence 
of  a  trade  agreement  with  Greece  are  hindrances  to  the  development  of  the 
already  existing  trade  with  Greece,  and  to  the  introduction  of  new  lines.  Cana- 
dian products,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  flour,  tinned  fish,  and  some  agri- 
cultural machinery,  are  practically  unknown  in  this  field.  In  spite  of  the 
adverse  factors  which  at  present  militate  against  the  Dominion's  trade  in  this 
country,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  certain  commodi- 
ties. 

Wheat 

CROP,  TRADE  PROSPECT'S,  AND  TRADE  CENTRES 

Out  of  a  total  area  of  3,090,148  hectares  under  cultivation  in  1928,  538,040 
hectares  were  sown  to  wheat,  and  the  crop  was  estimated  at  356,129  metric  tons. 
Imports  amounted  to  475,992  metric  tons.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  slightly 
larger  area  was  sown  to  wheat  in  1929,  imports  of  this  commodity  stood  at 
597,909  metric  tons;  the  increase  of  121,917  metric  tons  over  the  preceding 
year  was  due  to  a  fall  in  the  average  yield.  The  crop  prospects  for  this  year 
up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  were  highly  favourable,  but  recent  heavy  rainfalls  and 
hailstorms  in  several  regions  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
may  be  further  reduced  and  imports  correspondingly  increased.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  crop  of  wheat  in  this 
country  is  bound  to  become  more  important,  as  the  area  sown  to  wheat  increases 
from  year  to  year.  When  the  area  now  being  reclaimed  in  Macedonia  and 
Thrace — 300,000  hectares — is  ready  for  cultivation,  the  production  of  this 
commodity  will  assume  much  greater  importance.  However,  Greece  is  still  a 
good  market  for  foreign  wheat  and  will  be  for  a  few  years  to  come.  The  prin- 
cipal wheat  regions  in  this  country  comprise  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  the  pro- 
duction in  Thrace  and  some  other  parts  being  more  or  less  insignificant.  The 
main  port  of  entry  for  foreign  wheat  coming  to  this  market  is  Piraeus,  followed 
by  Salonica  and  Patras. 
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Metric  tons 

Drachmae 

Metric  tons 

Drachmae 

302 

1.445,000 

2,765 

16,779,000 

1,408 

6.881.450 

2,029 

10,547,375 

56.095 

234,320,350 

48,073 

233,219,050 

29,455 

145,006,300 

6,025 

28,961,200 

3  780 

]  5,759,300 

6,367 

31,608,896 

14,875 

64.498.950 

1,439 

7,218,342 

299,697 

1,334.428,369 

233.710 

1,107,504,543 

143.499 

680,337,660 

169,261 

817,246,300 

33,048 

142.891,950 

13,043 

57,582,963 

3,597 

18,777,150 

10 

50.000 

2,422 

12,063,000 

152 

828,425 

277 

1,656,538 

2,545 

10,892,130 

27 

144,385 

.  597,909 

2,694,922,847 

475,992 

2,285,725,779 

IMPORTS 

According  to  Greek  official  statistics,  imports  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States  in  1929  and  1928  were  299,697  and  233,710  metric  tons  respectively,  and 
from  Canada  143,499  and  169,261  tons,  thus  indicating  an  increase  of  65,987 
metric  tons  as  compared  with  1928  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
decline  of  25,762  metric  tons  in  that  of  Canada.  It  should,  however,  be  added 
that  the  Greek  returns  cover  only  shipments  from  the  Dominion  made  through 
Canadian  ports;  shipments  through  United  States  or  other  foreign  ports  lose 
their  identity.  It  is  believed  that  the  Greek  returns  of  imports  from  Canada  in 
1929  are  short  by  50,000  tons  of  the  actual  figures. 

Details  as  to  countries  exporting  wheat  to  this  market,  together  with  ton- 
nage and  value  for  each,  are  given  hereunder  in  table  form  for  1929  and  1928: — 

1929  1928 

Country 

India  

Egypt  

Argentine  

Australia  

Bulgaria  

Jugoslavia  

United  States..  .. 

Canada  

Hungary  

Roumania  

Kussia  

Turkey  

Other  countries..  .. 


GRADES  IN  DEMAND 

Hard  winter  and  Manitoba  No.  3  are  generally  in  favour,  but  there  is  this 
year  a  tendency  to  employ  higher  grades  on  account  of  lower  prices.  The  local 
product  being  of  an  inferior  quality  and  rather  poor  in  protein  content, 
imported  wheat  is  used  entirely  for  blending  purposes. 

SELLING  METHOD  AND  TERMS 

Although  the  larger  part  of  the  foreign  wheat  shipped  to  this  market  is 
sold  through  agents  specializing  in  this  trade,  a  pool  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  flour  millers  having  a  buying  agent  in  New  York  also  receives  cargoes 
which  are  divided  amongst  its  members.  Imports  of  wheat  are  generally  in  the 
form  of  large  shipments  by  chartered  vessels  or  tramp  steamers,  and  are  as  a 
rule  financed  by  the  National  Bank  of  Greece,  which  opens  irrevocable  con- 
firmed credits  with  New  York  banks  in  favour  of  exporters  against  thirty,  sixty, 
or  ninety  days'  acceptances  by  agents  at  this  end. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   CANADIAN  TRADE 

The  possible  development  of  sales  of  Canadian  wheat  in  Greece  is  inti- 
mately related  with  the  question  of  price  as  compared  with  competitors,  and 
particularly  with  the  United  States,  and  also  in  some  measure  with  a  more 
active  propaganda  and  closer  contact  between  the  Dominion's  exporters  and 
importers  in  this  field. 

A  list  of  the  principal  Greek  agents  specializing  in  the  wheat  trade  is  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Flour 

In  the  course  of  the  past  few  years  the  flour  situation  in  Greece  as  affecting 
imports  has  gone  through  a  series  of  more  or  less  unfavourable  changes.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  milling  industry,  the  object  of  the  Greek  Government  has  been  to 
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afford  it  adequate  protection,  and  this  has  been  followed  by  a  decline  in 
imports. 

WHELVT  AND  FLOUR  DUTIES 

Wheat  and  flour  are  now  dutiable  as  follows,  minimum  rates  applying  to 
all  countries: — 

Wheat 

Maximum  Minimum 
per  100  kilograms  or  220  pounds 


Duty  in  metallic  drachmae   7  50  6  00 

Duty  in  paper  drachmae  (conversion  rate — 15)   112  50  90  00 

Duty  in  Canadian  currency   $1  48  $1  18 

Internal  taxes  (75  per  cent  of  duty)  in  Canadian  currency.  $1  11  $0  88 


Flour  of  All  Grades 

Duty  in  metallic  drachmae   11  00  10  70 

Duty  in  paper  drachmae  (conversion  rate — 15)   165  00  160  50 

Duty  in  Canadian  currency   $2  17  $2  11 

Internal  taxes  (75  per  cent  of  duty)  in  Canadian  currency.  $1  63  $1  58 


TRJADE  PROSPECTS 

Owing  to  the  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  flour  being  disproportionately 
high  in  comparison  with  those  on  wheat,  and  to  the  rigidity  of  the  regulations 
with  respect  to  content,  shipments  to  this  market  will  be  further  handicapped, 
and  are  likely  to  be  much  curtailed.  Imports  of  flour  in  1929  and  1928  were, 
according  to  the  Greek  official  statistics,  as  follows: — 

Greece's  Imports  of  Flour 


1929  1928 

Country  Metric  tons       Metric  tons 

Egypt   1,427  1.424 

Australia                                                             ..  2,443  3,736 

Bulgaria   193  2,530 

France                                                                   ..  588  1,443 

Jugoslavia   189  40 

United  States   20,918  35,427 

Italy   3,082  91 

Canada   1,241  3,707 

Hungary   992  164  . 

Roumania   25  188 

Other  countries   124  374 


Total   31,222  49,124 


As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  figures  of  the  above  table  do  not  give  full 
credit  to  Canadian  exports  of  flour  to  Greece.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount 
of  Canadian  flour  coming  to  this  market  stood  in  1929  at  about  4,000  metric 
tons. 

CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

In  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  country,  flour  must  be  of  a  taste  which  is 
neither  sour  nor  rancid,  and  of  an  odour  characteristic  of  good-quality  flour, 
positively  unbleached,  not  self-rising,  free  from  adulteration  of  any  kind,  and 
more  especially  from  chemicals  such  as  persulphates,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
phosphate  of  calcium,  and  other  products  of  a  similar  nature.  Moreover,  limits 
of  ingredients  in  each  quality  of  flour  are  as  follows: — 

Fatty 
Bran  Substances 
Maximum  Maximum 
per  cent       per  cent 

0  1.10 
2  2.75 

1  1.40 
13  1.70 

0  1.10 


Quality               Water  Gluten  Sulphuric  Ash 

of  flour            Maximum  Minimum  Acidity  Maximum 

per  cent  per  cent  per  cent  per  cent 

A                          13                 26  0.070  0.6 

B                           13                 28  0.15  1.4 

Pure                       13                 28  0.10  1.0 

Clears                     13.5              26  0.15  1.6 

Semolina                13                 28  0.07  0.8 
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The  percentage  of  water  may  be  increased  by  0-5  per  cent  from  September 
15  to  June  15;  the  gluten  must  present  the  vegetable  peculiarities  of  gluten  of 
good-quality  flour;  a  tolerance  of  10  per  cent  is  permitted  in  the  acidity  of 
flour  from  June  15  to  September  15;  when  the  percentage  of  ash  exceeds  the 
limit  fixed  in  the  above  table,  flour  in  which  that  excess  has  been  traced  may  be 
only  permitted  entry  by  decision  of  the  Council  of  Chemical  Services;  the  fatty 
substances  are  examined  only  in  case  of  doubt  as  to  quality.  The  responsibility 
of  importers  as  to  quality  of  flour  extends  to  sixty  days  from  the  date  it  has 
been  released  from  the  customs  warehouse.  All  kinds  of  wheat  may  be  utilized, 
but  flour  must  conform  to  the  above  regulations.  When  other  cereals  and  pulse 
are  milled,  the  word  "  flour  "  must  be  qualified  accordingly. 

PACKING 

According  to  a  decree  under  date  May  22,  1930,  the  weights  of  flour  bags 
permitted  to  circulate  in  Greece  are  70,  40,  and  5  okes  (1  oke  is  equal  to  2-8264 
pounds).  This  regulation  binds  importers,  but  not  shippers  from  abroad,  who, 
however,  for  practical  reasons  would  be  well  advised  to  adopt  these  weights. 
Sealing  and  labelling  must  be  done  by  the  importer  on  the  day  on  which  the  flour 
is  withdrawn  from  the  customs  depot.  No  marking  regulations  are  imposed  on 
the  exporter. 

GRADES  OF  FLOUR  IMFORTED 

"  Patents  "  and  "  good  clears  "  are  in  favour  in  the  proportion  of  25  per 
cent  for  the  latter  and  75  per  cent  for  the  former. 

SELLING  METHODS  AND  TERMS 

Flour  shipped  to  this  market  is  as  a  rule  sold  through  commission  agents, 
commission  running  from  \\  to  2  per  cent.  Terms  are  irrevocable  confirmed 
credits,  or  cash  against  documents,  depending  on  the  reliability  of  the  agent 
to  protect  the  exporter's  interests. 

TRADE  CENTRES  AND  REPRESENTATION 

Athens-Piraeus  is  the  largest  centre  of  trade  for  imported  flour,  Salonica 
coming  second,  and  Patras  third.  Distinct  agents  should  preferably  be 
appointed  in  each  of  these  centres. 

Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  regulations  concerning  flour  imported  into  this 
country  and  to  the  high  duty  imposed  in  comparison  with  wheat,  trade  prospects 
are  not  promising. 

INVOICING   SHIPMENTS   TO  FIJI 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand,  writing 
under  date  of  August  0,  states  that,  in  regard  to  invoices  covering  shipments 
to  Fiji,  discounts,  both  trade  and  cash,  should  be  deducted  on  the  face  of  the 
invoice  in  the  same  type  or  writing  as  that  used  in  the  body  of  the  invoice.  In 
the  certificate  of  origin  the  net  face  value  of  the  invoice  should  be  used.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  customs  duty  is  payable  in  Fiji  on  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the 
point  of  export  from  the  country  of  origin — that  is  to  say,  cost  plus  freight  to 
export  point — it  is  essential  that  the  freight  to  such  export  point  should  be 
included.  If  shipments  are  being  routed  through  the  United  States,  the  freight 
from  the  factory  to  the  point  at  which  the  goods  leave  Canada  should  be  speci- 
fied. It  is  also  advisable  to  have  a  through  bill  of  lading  to  accompany  goods 
of  Canadian  origin  forwarded  to  Fiji  via  the  United  States. 
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PROBABLE  GERMAN  GRAIN  REQUIREMENTS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[1  reiohsmark  (R.M.)  =  $0-238;  1  metric  iton  —  2,204  pounds.] 
Hamburg,  August  25,  1930. — The  prospects  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  grain 
to  Germany  during  the  coming  crop  year  depend  chiefly  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  German  grain  harvest.  The  German  Statistical  Office  have  just  pub- 
lished their  estimate  of  the  yields  of  this  year's  grain  harvest  based  on  the 
condition  of  the  crops  at  the  beginning  of  August.  This  estimate  enables  an 
analysis  to  be  made  of  the  probable  German  import  requirements  during  the 
next  twelve  months. 

OFFICIAL  CROP  ESTIMATE 

The  following  table  gives  the  latest  estimate  of  the  German  Statistical 
Office  compared  with  the  final  estimates  of  the  yields  of  the  crops  in  the  pre- 
ceding three  years: — 

August  1,  1930 
1927  1928  1929  Estimate 

In  Metric  Tons  (2,204  pounds) 

Wheat   3,300,000       3.900,000       3,380,000  3,500,000 

Rye   6,800,000       8.500,000       8.200,000  7,590,000 

Barley   2.700,000       3.360,000       3,180.000  2,650,000 

Oats   6,300,000       7,000,000       7,380,000  5,470,000 

The  August  estimate  shows  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  yields 
given  in  the  previous  estimate  based  on  the  condition  of  the  crops  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  This  is  a  reflection  of  the  unfavourable  weather  which  pre- 
vailed  during  July  and  which  continued  during  the  first  part  of  August.  The- 
excessive  rains  since  August  1  may  possibly  lead  to  still  further  decreases  in 
the  yields  and  are  bound  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  grain 
harvested. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  whereas  the  German  wheat  crop 
is  likely  to  be  slightly  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  the  yield  of  rye  will  be  less 
by  610,000  tons,  that  of  barley  by  530,000  tons,  and  that  of  oats  by  1,910,000 
tons.  Germany  therefore  will  not  have  a  large  harvest  of  grain  for  the  third 
successive  year  as  two  or  three  months  ago  seemed  likely.  Except  in  the  case 
of  wheat,  supplies  of  domestic  grain  available  will  be  much  less  than  in  the 
previous  two  years,  while  the  quality  of  all  grains  with  the  exception  of  winter 
barley  will  also  be  inferior. 

CFIANGES  IN  CULTIVATED  AREAS 

The  slight  increase  in  the  estimated  total  yield  of  wheat  over  that  of  last 
year  may  be  attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  with  this  grain. 
As  compared  with  1929,  the  area  cultivated  with  wheat  increased  by  429,954 
acres  or  10-9  per  cent.  Against  this  there  were  decreases  of  3-6  per  cent 
in  the  area  cultivated  with  summer  barley,  3-4  per  cent  in  that  cultivated 
with  oats,  and  0-5  per  cent  in  the  area  cultivated  with  rye.  Acreage  esti- 
mated to  have  been  cultivated  with  the  different  grains  this  year  is  as  follows: 
Rye,  11,621,941;  wheat,  4,384,772;  winter  barley,  492,955;  summer  barley, 
3,268,320;  oats,  8,492,338. 

This  year's  estimated  wheat  crop  of  3,500,000  metric  tons  of  128,500,000 
bushels  is  equivalent  to  a  yield  of  29  bushels  to  the  acre. 

EFFECT   OF    GOVERNMENT  MEASURES 

In  considering  the  question  of  German  grain  supplies  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  possible  effect  of  the  measures  recently  introduced  by  the 
German  Government.    During  the  past  crop  year  a  series  of  measures  for  the 
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relief  of  agriculture  were  brought  into  effect.  Together  these  measures  form 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  programs  of  agricultural  protection  yet  attempted 
in  Germany. 

With  respect  to  grain,  the  customs  duties  have  been  increased  four  times 
since  July,  1929.  The  duties  on  wheat  and  rye  now  amount  to  R.M.150 
per  metric  ton,  which  in  the  case  of  wheat  is  equivalent  to  $0.97  per  bushel. 
In  July,  1929,  a  law  was  brought  into  effect  compelling  the  mills  to  grind 
certain  minimum  percentages  of  domestic  wheat,  and  this  law  has  served  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  wheat  which  Germany  requires  to  import  from  abroad. 
The  other  measures  affecting  grain  have  come  into  effect  in  recent  months 
and  have  mostly  been  directed  at  increasing  the  consumption  and  stabilizing 
the  price  of  rye,  of  which  Germany  has  had  a  large  surplus  in  the  last  two 
years.  Such  measures  have  included  a  Bread  Law  regulating  the  milling 
extraction  of  rye  flour,  the  institution  of  a  monopoly  for  the  importation  and 
sale  of  corn  (maize),  the  increase  in  the  duty  on  feeding  barley,  and  the  sale 
at  low  prices  to  the  hog  raisers  of  northwest  Germany  for  fodder  purposes  of 
subsidized  and  specially  marked  rye  by  the  semi-official  German  Grain  Trad- 
ing Company. 

The  unprofitable  price  level  for  rye  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
agricultural  crisis  which  these  measures  have  been  designed  to  relieve.  The 
aim  of  the  Government  has  been  to  stabilize  the  price  of  rye  at  around  R.M. 
230  per  metric  ton,  and  that  of  wheat  at  around  R.M.260  per  metric  ton. 
While  the  measures  undertaken  have  been  successful  in  raising  the  price  of 
German  wheat  nearly  to  this  level,  they  so  far  have  not  been  very  effective 
in  raising  the  prices  of  German  rye.  At  present  German  wheat  is  quoted  in 
Berlin  at  from  R.M. 250  to  R.M. 255  per  metric  ton  as  compared  with  a  price 
of  around  R.M. 173  per  metric  ton  for  Manitoba  No.  1  wheat  c.i.f.  Hamburg, 
duty  unpaid.  The  price  of  German  rye,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  ranging 
between  R.M. 160  to  R.M. 170  per  metric  ton. 

DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS  RYE 

The  comparative  failure  of  the  governmental  measures  to  achieve  their 
main  object  of  bringing  about  a  more  profitable  price  level  for  German  rye 
must  be  attributed  to  the  large  surplus  of  this  grain  resulting  from  the  good 
harvests  of  the  two  preceding  years.  There  have  been  no  markets  available  for 
disposal  of  this  surplus  rye,  and  although  the  measures  undertaken  by  the 
Government  are  leading  to  an  increased  consumption  of  rye  in  Germany,  they 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  exert  a  decisive  influence  on  prices. 

The  preliminary  forecast  of  this  year's  harvest  given  above  shows  that 
the  yield  of  the  German  rye  crop  is  likely  to  be  600,000  metric  tons  less  than 
that  of  last  year  and  that  there  will  be  considerably  reduced  yields  of  oats  and 
barley.  The  present  outlook  indicates  a  probable  shortage  of  fodder  grains. 
Although  the  poor  quality  of  the  crop  is  likely  to  result  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  usual  of  the  yield  of  rye  being  suitable  only  for  fodder  purposes, 
the  prices  of  oats  and  barley  cannot  rise  without  having  an  influence  on  the 
price  of  rye.  This  combined  with  the  effect  of  the  measures  undertaken  to 
increase  domestic  consumption  would  indicate  that  the  present  statistical  posi- 
tion is  favourable  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  German  rye,  which  would  thereby 
solve  the  chief  problem  now  confronting  German  agriculture. 

It  would  also  appear  that  large  unsaleable  surpluses  of  rye  will  be 
obviated  in  the  future  by  a  decrease  in  the  area  cultivated  with  this  grain. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  unfavourable  price  level  which  has  been  ruling  for 
rye  as  compared  with  the  price  of  wheat.  The  reports  of  the  German  Agri- 
cultural Council  indicate  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  decrease  of  about  10  per 
cent  in  the  area  sown  this  autumn  with  winter  rye  and  an  increase  of  about 
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15  per  cent  in  the  area  cultivated  with  winter  wheat.  This  would  mean  a  reduc- 
tion next  year  in  the  yield  of  rye  of  from  600,000  to  800,000  metric  tons,  and 
an  increase  in  the  wheat  yield  of  about  480,000  metric  tons  or  17,500,000 
bushels. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  GRAIN  IMPORTS 

Wheat,  barley  and  corn  are  the  kinds  of  grain  which  are  imported  into  Ger- 
many in  large  quantities.  The  following  table  gives  the  German  imports  and 
exports  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  during  the  last  three  crop  years: — 

German  Grain  Trade 

August  1927        August  1928        August  1929 
to  July  1928       to  July  1929       to  July  1930 
In  Metric  Tons  (2,204  pounds) 


Wheat   imports   2,553,900  2,547,300  1,430,100 

Wheat   exports   143,700  383,200  104,000 

Rye  imports   572,700  185,400  87,200 

Rye   exports   217,800  532,800  476,500 

Barley   imports   1,900,100  1,623,700  2,257,000 

Barley   exports   4,500  9,300  58,500 

Oats  imports   200,500  156,000  27,800 

Oats  exports   201,000  386,900  691,600 

Corn  imports   1,684,900  789,800  839,300 


The  above  table  will  show  that  the  chief  features  of  the  German  grain 
trade  in  the  past  crop  year  were  the  marked  decline  in  wheat  imports,  the  large 
importation  of  barley,  and  the  increase  in  the  export  of  oats.  The  quantity 
of  oats  exported  last  year  constituted  a  record  and  reflected  the  results  of  the 
1929  crop,  which  was  good  both  in  respect  to  yield  and  to  quality. 

The  large  importation  of  barley  in  the  past  crop  year  was  a  consequence 
of  the  low  prices  ruling  for  fodder  grains.  This  importation  took  place  in  spite 
of  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  feeding  barley  from  R.M.2  to  R.M.5  per  100  kg. 
(220  pounds)  on  January  1,  a  further  increase  to  R.1VI.10  on  March  27,  and  a 
final  increase  to  R.M.12  per  100  kg.  on  May  26.  Since  the  last  increase  in  the 
duty  the  imports  of  barley  have  been  restricted  to  a  minimum,  only  80,000 
metric  tons  having  been  imported  in  June.  Since  the  imposition  of  the  mon- 
opoly for  the  importation  and  sale  of  corn  (maize),  German  purchases  of  corn 
for  feeding  purposes  have  also  been  very  restricted.  In  view  of  the  reduced 
yields  of  barley  and  oats  forecasted  in  the  preliminary  official  crop  estimate, 
it  is  probable  that  German  importations  of  feeding  barley  in  the  coming  crop 
year  will  not  be  inconsiderable  in  spite  of  the  high  duty.  The  present  tariff 
arrangement  also  provides  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  feeding  barley  by  the 
Government  if  the  economic  situation  requires  it. 

THE  WHEAT  SITUATION 

With  respect  to  wheat,  the  above  table  shows  that  the  German  imports  in 
the  past  crop  year  amounted  to  1,430,100  metric  tons  or  52,532,340  bushels, 
which  represented  a  decrease  of  1,117,200  metric  tons  or  41,038,480  bushels 
from  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  The  reasons  for  this  decline  in  German 
wheat  imports  were  the  large  yield  and  good  quality  of  the  1929  crop,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  exports  of  German  wheat  by  around  280,000  metric  tons,  and  par- 
ticularly the  enforcement  of  the  law  compelling  the  German  mills  to  grind  cer- 
tain minimum  percentages  of  domestic  wheat. 

The  compulsory  milling  law  has  undoubtedly  been  the  chief  factor  in  reduc- 
ing German  requirements  for  imported  wheat.  This  law  came  into  force  on 
August  1,  1929,  and  required  the  mills  from  August  1  to  November  30,  to  grind 
an  amount  of  domestic  wheat  equivalent  to  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  tot/il 
wheat  ground,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  crop  year  to  grind  an  amount 
of  domestic  wheat  equivalent  to  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  ground. 
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The  Government  were  empowered  to  increase  the  compulsory  milling  per- 
centage, and  from  October  to  June  the  mills  were  compelled  to  grind  at  least 
50  per  cent  domestic  wheat.  The  law  has  been  renewed  for  the  coming  crop 
year,  and  in  a  recent  decree  the  Government  fixed  at  60  per  cent  the  mini- 
mum proportion  of  domestic  wheat  which  must  be  ground  during  the  period 
August  15  to  September  30. 

The  preliminary  official  crop  forecast  given  above  shows  that  this  year 
Germany  will  have  a  wheat  crop  slightly  larger  in  total  yield  than  that  of 
last  year,  but  undoubtedly  inferior  in  quality.  The  maintenance  of  the  com- 
pulsory milling  of  domestic  wheat  may  be  expected  to  restrict  imports  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  last  year.  Other  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
are  the  prevailing  economic  depression  in  Germany  entailing  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  for  large  sections  of  the  population,  and  the  measures  which 
are  being  undertaken  to  induce  the  German  people  to  consume  more  rye  bread. 
So  long  as  the  present  duty  is  maintained,  it  is  not  likely  that  Germany  will 
import  during  the  coming  crop  a  total  quantity  of  wheat  very  much  in  excess 
of  that  imported  last  year.  The  existing  tariff  arrangement  requires  the  Gov- 
erniment  to  fix  the  wheat  duty  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  the  price  of 
German  wheat  at  around  the  level  of  R.M.260  per  metric  ton,  so  that  only  if 
the  German  wheat  price  rises  for  a  fairly  considerable  length  of  time  above 
this  level  is  any  reduction  in  the  present  duty  probable. 

The  above  review  should  afford  Canadian  exporters  some  indication  of 
the  probable  German  grain  requirements  during  the  crop  year  1930-31. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  PERU,  BOLIVIA,  AND  ECUADOR 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

BOLIVIA 

Lima,  Peru,  August  26,  1930. — The  economic  situation  in  Bolivia  is  obscured 
by  the  rapid  political  changes  which  have  resulted  from  the  overthrow  of  Presi- 
dent Siles  and  the  substitution  of  a  Military  Junta.  The  first  act  of  this  Junta 
was  to  rescind  all  the  legislation  passed  by  the  overthrown  regime  during  its 
last  months  of  office.  Among  such  rescissions  were  the  greatly  increased  customs 
and  excise  duties  imposed  on  April  29  of  this  year.  These  increases  were 
expected  to  assist  in  bridging  the  gap  between  revenue  and  expenditure  during 
the  present  depression  in  the  tin  market.  The  Military  Junta  have  issued  a 
new  decree  replacing  the  enactment  of  April  29,  but  no  increases  in  duties  are 
stipulated.  The  finances  of  the  Bolivian  Government  are  undoubtedly  in  a 
critical  condition,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  foreign  loans  will  be  forthcoming  until  a 
stabilized  Government  has  been  established.  Elections  are  planned  for  January, 
1931,  when  the  Military  Junta  will  hand  over  the  Government  to  a  legally  con- 
stituted Assembly.  Until  such  Assembly  has  been  convened,  the  political  situa- 
tion will  dominate  the  economic  position,  and  little  improvement  in  Bolivian 
commerce  need  be  anticipated. 

In  the  tin  industry  the  depression  continues  unabated.  As  this  mineral 
represents  the  only  important  Bolivian  export,  the  general  trade  must  wait  for 
the  effects  of  the  London  stabilization  scheme  to  be  felt.  Imports  will  be 
restricted  to  minimum  requirements  in  the  meantime. 

PERU 

In  Peru  a  financial  crisis  appears  to  be  imminent.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  national  currency  at  a  parity  approximately  21  per  cent  below  its  former 
gold  parity,  the  banks  of  Peru  undertook  to  co-operate  with  the  Reserve  Bank 
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in  an  effort  to  "  peg  "  exchange  at  the  new  rate.  All  foreign  exchange  trans- 
actions were  subjected  to  ratification  by  the  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru,  who  under- 
took to  buy  all  foreign  exchange  required,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gold  reserve 
released  through  the  reduction  of  the  par  value  of  Peruvian  funds.  Consequent 
upon  this  arrangement  the  price  of  Peruvian  currency  declined,  but  remained 
for  some  months  at  a  level  of  about  S/2.66  to  the  American  dollar,  in  compari- 
son with  a  parity  of  S/2.50.  Within  the  last  week  the  Reserve  Bank  have  found 
themselves  unable  to  continue  their  protection  of  the  Peruvian  sol,  and  they 
have  withdrawn  from  foreign  exchange  transactions.  As  a  result,  at  the  date 
of  writing  the  sol  stands  at  S/2.90  to  the  American  dollar,  and  further  deprecia- 
tion is  to  be  anticipated. 

Coincident  with  this  unfortunate  development,  Peruvian  export  industries 
are  undergoing  the  severest  depression  in  their  history.  The  position  of  the 
sugar  industry  is  desperate,  export  prices  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
cent  gold  per  pound  as  against  a  production  cost  of  almost  two  cents  per  pound. 
Unless  extraneous  intervention  ensues,  it  is  probable  that  the  sugar  industry — 
barring  German,  American,  and  British  holdings — will  be  bankrupt  within  the 
next  few  months.   The  safety  of  some  of  the  foreign  companies  is  questionable. 

The  situation  in  Peruvian  cotton  is  less  critical,  since  the  profit  on  Peruvian 
cotton  is  considerably  greater  than  that  upon  sugar.  Nevertheless  the  selling 
price  of  cotton  to-day  leaves  a  very  small  margin  for  the  producer.  At  S/32 
per  quintal  (11  cents  per  pound)  it  is  25  per  cent  lower  than  the  lowest  price 
in  1929.  No  improvement  is  anticipated,  as  Liverpool,  the  principal  market, 
is  buying  very  sparingly. 

While  cotton  and  sugar  are  minor  exports  in  comparison  with  Peruvian 
minerals,  yet  their  importance  is  relatively  greater  in  so  far  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  Peru  is  concerned.  The  Peruvian  mining  companies  are  owned  abroad, 
and  neither  the  profits  nor  the  working  expenses  are  dispersed  widely  in  Peru. 
In  mining,  however,  the  slump  is  almost  as  pronounced  as  in  agriculture.  A 
large  American  corporation  whose  prosperity  has  been  traditional  for  many 
years  has  been  feeling  the  depression  and  is  curtailing  output.  A  Canadian  oil 
company  in  Northern  Peru,  which  produces  85  per  cent  of  Peru's  crude  petro- 
leum, is  pumping  the  surplus  gas  back  into  the  wells,  and  is  restricting  its 
development  program  to  a  minimum.  The  second  largest  mining  company  in 
Peru  has  closed  down  entirely. 

Nevertheless  a  fair  number  of  industrial  projects,  involving  foreign  capital, 
are  in  course  of  development.  French  interests  are  active  in  connection  with 
plans  for  a  gasolene  monopoly.  American  engineers  are  examining  vast  iron 
deposits  near  lea  in  Southern  Peru.  A  representative  of  powerful  London 
interests  is  negotiating  for  a  concession  on  the  Inambari  river  in  Southern  Peru, 
where  placer  gold  is  known  to  exist.  The  British  company  which  controls  the 
postal  concession  is  busy  modernizing  the  country  telephone  systems.  American 
engineers  are  surveying  a  proposed  railway  from  Northern  Peru  into  the 
Amazon  basin.  An  American  financial  house  has  bought  and  consolidated  the 
omnibus  companies  which  serve  Lima  suburbs,  and  proposes  to  spend  a  large 
amount  of  money  on  new  equipment. 

In  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  values  and  quantities  are  far  below 
those  of  a  year  ago.  Among  commodities  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters, 
wheat  is  only  being  bought  in  small  parcels  at  present,  with  chief  reliance  upon 
Australian  supplies.  Peruvian  lumber  requirements  will  be  approximately 
60,000,000  feet  during  1930,  in  comparison  with  an  average  of  90,000,000  feet 
during  the  past  few  years. 

ECUADOR 

The  situation  in  Ecuador  has  altered  slightly  for  the  better  during  the 
past  few  months.    The  general  trend  of  business  continues  to  be  slow,  and 
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importers  show  no  inclination  to  buy  freely.  Nevertheless,  the  country  has 
escaped  acute  financial  disturbance  owing  to  the  lack  of  international  financial 
commitments.  The  foreign  debt,  which  is  under  $20,000,000,  is  not  being  ser- 
viced at  present,  pending  negotiations  for  refunding  and  the  cancellation  of  the 
portion  of  the  arrears  of  interest.  The  economy  program  instituted  by  President 
Ayora  has  enabled  the  Government  to  balance  its  budget  without  greatly 
increased  taxation.  The  production  of  cocoa,  which  is  Ecuador's  export  main- 
stay, is  far  below  the  volume  of  former  years,  but  the  price  has  strengthened 
somewhat,  so  that  the  returns  from  this  crop  are  moderately  satisfactory. 
Receipts  from  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  have  likewise  risen,  and  much 
is  expected  in  future  from  export  traffic  in  bananas,  which  has  developed  remark- 
ably in  the  last  few  months.  It  is  reported  that  both  British  and  American 
interests  propose  to  enter  this  banana  trade,  supplying  special  ships  for  dis- 
tributing Ecuadorean  fruit  between  Chile  and  San  Francisco.  The  buying  price 
of  Ecuadorean  bananas  is  about  one  sucre  (20  cents  Canadian)  per  stem,  and 
the  grower  can  make  a  profit  at  this  figure.  As  this  is  only  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  Caribbean  fruit,  and  as  the  banana-growing  areas  are  near  the  port  of  Guaya- 
quil, there  would  appear  to  be  possibilities  in  this  business. 

Negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  external  debt,  and  for  the  financing 
of  the  Quito-Esmeraldas  Railway,  are  proceeding  in  New  York  and  London. 
A  British  company  has  bought  the  Guayaquil  Telephone  Exchange  and  is 
.reported  to  be  negotiating  for  the  Quito  system  as  well.  Another  British  com- 
pany has  undertaken  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  gold-bearing  areas 
in  Northern  Ecuador. 

REVIVAL  OF  CANADIAN  CATTLE  TRADE  WITH  THE  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  26,  1930. — A  shipment  of  127  head  of  live  cattle  at 
present  on  the  way  from  Montreal  to  Manchester  marks  the  re-entry  of  Canadian 
cattle  to  the  North  of  England  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  experimental  lot  of  304  beasts  sent  forward  to  Birkenhead  in  the 
summer  of  1928 — a  shipment  that  did  not  turn  out  profitably  for  the  exporters. 
A  shipment  of  200  head  has  been  booked  for  early  September  to  Birkenhead, 
and  it  is  reported  that  several  additional  consignments  have  been  planned  for 
the  next  few  months,  both  to  Manchester  and  Birkenhead.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  price,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  at  present  facing  the  trade  is  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  cargo  boats,  particularly  for  shipment  to  Birkenhead.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  this  problem  will  be  solved  in  the  near  future  as 
soon  as  the  shipping  companies  are  confident  that  the  trade  is  again  becoming 
established  on  a  reasonably  permanent  basis.  Considerable  expenditure  is 
involved  in  the  fitting  of  vessels  for  the  carrying  of  live  stock. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  United  States  tariff,  plus  a  drop  in  cattle  values 
in  that  country,  has  resulted  in  Canadian  prices  coming  more  into  line  with 
those  in  this  market.  During  the  past  week  good-quality  light-weight  Irish 
heifers  and  bullocks  have  been  realizing  from  9d.  (18  cents)  to  9Jd.  (18J  cents) 
dead  weight  sinking  the  offal,  on  the  Birkenhead  market.  Manchester  has  been 
paying  around  9d.  (18  cents)  for  first-quality  Irish  bullocks,  and  this  is  the 
price  that  dealers  are  hoping  will  be  obtained  for  the  Canadian  shipment  now 
en  route.  Much  depends  on  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  cattle  on  arrival 
and  the  state  of  the  market.  Grass-fed  cattle  from  Ireland  will  be  coming 
forward  freely  for  the  next  two  or  three  months,  and  some  anxiety  is  felt  by 
the  dealers  handling  this  first  shipment  over  the  prospects  of  maintaining 
present  values.    The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  cattle  arriving  after  the 
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end  of  the  year  will  probably  meet  a  better  market,  assuming  that  conditions 
remain  normal. 

Prior  to  the  falling  off  in  this  trade  in  the  spring  of  1927,  owing  to  the 
unattractive  prices  obtainable  on  the  British  market,  importations  of  Canadian 
cattle  to  Birkenhead  and  Manchester  were  as  follows: — 


Birkenhead 

Fat  Store  Total 

1924   27.695  22.406  50.101 

1925   17.339  24,890  42,229 

1926   7,028  31.452  38.480 

1927   288  3,588  3,876 

Manchester 

1924   2,772  7.835  10,607 

1925   9.786  12,527  22,313 

1926   5,734  5,338  11,072 

1927   528  482  1,010 


During  the  years  referred  to  above,  owing  to  the  finished  condition  of  Cana- 
dian store  cattle  on  arrival,  few  consignments  as  stores  actually  went  inland  to 
farmers,  as  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  slaughter  them  at  once  as  fat  cattle. 
By  far  the  greater  demand  exists  for  dehorned  beasts:  a  large  percentage  of 
Canadian  stock  came  forward  in  this  condition.  A  great  many  Irish  cattle 
have  not  had  their  horns  removed,  which  resulted  in  lower  prices  being  obtained. 
Practically  the  only  complaint  made  against  Canadian  cattle  was  on  account  of 
branded  hides,  branding  being  regarded  as  depreciating  the  value  as  much  as  8s. 
($1.94)  per  hide.  Otherwise  Canadian  cattle  have  been  highly  regarded  on  this 
market,  and  if  the  previous  standard  is  maintained  in  current  shipments,  a 
satisfactory  trade  should  again  develop. 

Owing  to  the  Deptford  cattle  market  in  London  being  closed,  the  import- 
ance of  Birkenhead  as  a  cattle  depot  is  increased,  as  London  draws  a  heavy 
percentage  of  its  beef  supplies  from  this  centre.  Manchester,  although  not  so 
important  an  outlet,  has  lately  come  ahead  considerably,  and  prior  to  the  clos- 
ing down  of  the  trade  cattle  from  the  Dominion  were  finding  a  favourable 
market  in  that  centre.  The  demand  in  Manchester  is  for  a  smaller-sized  beast 
and  leaner  meat  than  in  Birkenhead. 

In  addition  to  Irish  cattle,  which  come  regularly  to  the  English  market, 
during  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  several  more  or  less  experimental 
shipments  of  Rhodesian  and  South  African  cattle  to  Birkenhead.  The  quality 
of  these  shipments,  while  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
high-class  Canadian  stock,  has  been  quite  good.  However,  the  difficulty  of 
securing  freight  space  and  the  high  transportation  costs  involved  have  been  a 
serious  barrier  to  development,  with  the  result  that  the  trade  has  not  become 
organized  on  a  regular  basis. 

Any  Canadian  firms  not  already  represented  and  seeking  agents  for  the 
handling  of  live  cattle  in  this  market  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

MARKET  FOR  OIL  BURNERS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

AUTOMATICS  V.  SEMI-AUTOMATICS 

Liverpool,  August  21,  1930. — At  the  request  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer, 
this  office  recently  investigated  the  market  for  fuel  oil  burners,  and  found  that 
it  is  one  which  is  now  in  process  of  rapid  expansion  from  the  point  of  view  of 
new  firms  entering  the  field.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  comparatively  new 
market,  existent  local  agencies  have  not  been  long  established,  and  many  manu- 
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facturers  are  at  the  present  time  endeavouring  to  secure  adequate  representa- 
tion in  the  various  districts  of  this  area. 

Of  the  twenty  or  more  firms  producing  oil  burners  for  this  market,  five  or 
six  offer  fully  automatic  burners  and  the  remainder  are  mainly  interested  in  the 
semi-automatic — i.e.  having  thermostatic  control  of  oil  and  air  but  minus  the 
automatic  ignition  equipment.  This  preponderance  of  semi-automatics  has 
been  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  complete  automatics  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  where  climatic  conditions  vary  greatly  from  day  to  day,  are  unable 
to  stand  the  continuous  strain  placed  on  the  igniting  mechanism,  and  conse- 
quently break  down  after  a  period  of  six  months  or  a  year's  service.  Moreover, 
automatics  are  viewed  with  alarm  in  certain  quarters,  as  a  result  of  one  or 
two  unfortunate  explosions  which  occurred  when  they  were  first  placed  on  this 
market.  A  fuel  oil  expert  of  a  large  oil  company  operating  in  this  area  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  there  was  not  an  automatic  on  sale  which  could  be  relied  on 
to  stand  the  test  of  conditions  here,  but  that  for  semi-automatics  there  was  an 
increasing  market.  On  the  other  hand,  the  representatives  of  an  American- 
made  automatic  machine,  which  along  with  an  English-made  automatic  enjoys 
the  bulk  of  the  sales  for  machines  of  this  type,  state  that  they  have  425  machines 
installed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  which  ten  are  in  Liverpool,  four  of 
these  having  been  installed  last  year.  Moreover,  they  state  that  trouble  has 
not  been  with  the  ignition,  but  with  the  feed  pipe.  Insurance  companies  favour 
a  general  storage  tank  below  the  level  of  the  machine  and  having  the  day's 
supply  of  oil  pumped  up  to  a  smaller  container,  or  having  a  foot  valve  placed 
in  the  general  storage  tank  and  a  suitable  contrivance  to  prevent  oil  syphoning 
out  on  to  the  floor  should  a  break  take  place  between  tank  and  machine.  The 
result  is  sometimes  that,  if  the  foot  valve  does  not  work  properly,  the  pipe 
becomes  clogged.  Semi-automatics  are  being  made  at,  among  other  places, 
London,  Birmingham,  Chesterfield,  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  and  there  is  at  least 
one  manufacturer  in  Liverpool.  The  general  handicap  to  the  installation  of 
all  types  of  oil  burners  in  this  area  is  that  coal  is  abundant  and  readily  acces- 
sible. As  the  cost  of  heating  by  oil  is  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  by  coal,  only 
in  large  buildings  is  the  installation  of  oil  burners  profitable  through  a  saving 
in  labour  costs.  Oil  heating  for  domestic  purposes  has  not  progressed  far  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  central  heating  in  the  vast  majority  of  houses. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATION 

With  the  exception  of  one  commission  agency,  and  one  or  two  firms  with 
branch  offices  in  Liverpool,  oil  burners  are  in  the  hands  of  heating  engineers, 
of  which  there  are  about  five  in  Liverpool  and  a  like  number  in  Manchester, 
all  fairly  well  known.  These  engineers  submit  plans  for  the  heating  of  a  house 
or  building  and  oversee  the  installation  of  whatever  heating  plant  is  required. 
They  thus  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  close  touch  with  whatever  heating 
business  is  available,  whether  for  oil,  hot  water,  or  steam.  The  disadvantage 
of  such  an  agency  is  that  the  machines  they  represent  will  be  used  only  in  their 
own  contracts  or  possibly  by  engineers  who  have  not  agencies,  as  any  engineer 
who  holds  an  agency  for  one  type  of  machine  is  not  likely  to  buy  from  an 
engineer  competitor.  In  such  a  case  the  commission  agent  has  some  advantage 
in  that  he  receives  orders  from  competing  engineers.  However,  even  this  com- 
mission firm  has  its  own  technical  staff,  and  an  entree  into  shipping  circles, 
otherwise  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  carry  on  its  agency  for  oil-burners 
as  successfully  as  would  a  heating-engineer  agent.  One  of  the  best-known 
American  brands  of  oil  automatic  machines  is  in  the  hands  of  a  leading  heating 
engineering  firm  in  Liverpool.  No  matter  how  the  business  is  distributed  in 
this  area,  it  is  usually  the  practice  to  have  the  chief  agency  in  London,  with 
sub-agencies  in  various  sections  of  the  country.    The  North  of  England,  for 
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example,  to  be  efficiently  handled  requires  sub-agencies  in  such  cities  as  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  where  suitable  firms  may  be  found  for  this 
purpose.  One  British  automatic  company  has  been  known  to  offer  a  local  agency 
on  the  contract  basis  of  three  machines  the  first  year,  five  the  second,  and  finally 
work  up  to  eighteen  a  year.  Although  another  well-established  agency  in  this 
city  reports  receiving  within  the  past  few  weeks  orders  for  the  installation  of 
nine  automatics,  four  of  these  are  to  replace  semi-automatics  in  a  Liverpool 
office  building. 

oil  companies'  co-operation 

There  are  three  major  oil  companies  with  branch  offices  in  Liverpool,  two 
of  which  carry  special  domestic  fuel  oil  departments  with  engineers  in  touch 
with  the  various  oil  burner  agencies.  Any  inquiries  these  firms  receive  are 
passed  on  to  agencies  on  a  quota  basis,  so  that  all  may  have  a  fair  opportunity 
of  competing.  Laboratories  are  maintained  by  the  oil  companies  in  London, 
where  any  burner  submitted  will  be  tested  and  a  report  given  on  its  perform- 
ance. 

The  oil  companies  carry  all  grades  of  oil  necessary  for  burners,  but  have 
prepared  for  automatics  a  special  fuel  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  -88 
or  29-1  Baume.  It  costs  about  4d.  (8  cents)  to  4Jd.  (9  cents)  per  gallon, 
depending  on  the  distance  from  the  distributing  centre.  Electric  current  in 
Liverpool  operates  on  a  230  a.c.  basis.  All  the  power  plants  are  gradually 
switching  over  to  this  standard,  although  other  currents  are  in  use  in  certain 
districts.  Detailed  information  as  to  voltages  used  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
according  to  districts,  may  be  had  in  the  "  Electrician  Annual  Tables  of  Elec- 
trical Undertakings  "  ($2.92) ,  published  by  Ernest  Benn  Ltd.,  154  Fleet  street, 
London. 

PRICES 

The  installation  of  automatic  machines  costs  on  the  average  £150  ($729.99) . 
This  does  not  cover  the  charges  for  engineers'  services  and  the  cost  of  tanks, 
etc.  A  confidential  estimate  of  a  competitive  price  is  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  firms. 

THE  LANCASHIRE  COTTON  TRADE 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  12,  1930. — The  cotton  industry  is  the  most  important  of 
the  exporting  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  an  average  export  of  manu- 
factured cotton  goods  during  the  past  three  years  of  £143,000,000.  Lancashire, 
on  account  of  its  suitably  humid  atmosphere  for  spinning  and  weaving,  its  near- 
ness to  adequate  supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  and  its  excellent  shipping  facilities 
at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  had,  it  was  estimated  in  1921,  85-4  per  cent  of 
this  trade  within  its  borders.  Consequently,  when  depression  began  to  be 
apparent  in  this  industry  in  1921  and  to  grow  steadily  worse  year  after  year, 
not  only  Lancashire  but  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  felt  its  crippling  and 
demoralizing  effects. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATION 

The  organization  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Lancashire  is  horizontal  in 
formation — that  is  to  say,  the  industry  is  built  up  on  an  immense  number  of 
unit  firms,  each  performing  as  a  rule  one  process  only.  Before  an  article 
reaches  the  foreign  consumer  it  may  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
broker,  the  merchant,  the  spinner,  the  yarn  agent,  the  manufacturer,  the  grey 
cloth  agent,  the  shipper,  dyer,  printer,  finisher,  and  packer,  all  independent  and 
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separate  specialists.  This  form  is  in  contrast  to  that  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  and  on  the  Continent,  where  the  unit  firm  spins,  weaves,  dyes,  prints, 
finishes,  and  sells  direct  to  the  foreign  customer.  Setting  aside  the  brokers, 
warehousemen,  and  merchants  engaged  in  the  importation  of  raw  cotton,  the 
general  division  of  the  trade  may  be  said  to  fall  into  four  distinct  sections: — 

(1)  Spinning  section  with  two  main  subdivisions  according  as  to  whether 
undertakings  are  producing  coarse  or  medium  counts  of  yarn  (mainly  from 
American  cotton)  or  fine  counts  mainly  from  Egyptian  cotton  (a  count  of  yarn 
is  the  number  of  hanks  of  about  840  yards  which  go  to  the  pound:  the  higher 
the  count  the  finer  is  the  yarn). 

(2j  Weaving  or  "  manufacturing "  section,  where  yarn  is  woven  into 
fabrics. 

(3)  Finishing  section,  subdivided  into  bleachers,  dyers,  and  calico  printers. 
While  finishers  are  mainly  concerned  with  cotton  textiles,  they  are  also  engaged 
in  other  branches  of  the  textile  industry  such  as  wool,  linen,  and  silk. 

(4)  Merchanting  section,  including  yarn  merchants  and  agents,  cloth  mer- 
chants in  the  home  trade  and,  most  important  of  all,  shipping  merchants. 

Each  division  is  organized  separately,  and  while  there  is  considerable  con- 
centration among  the  "  finishers,"  the  other  sections  consist  of  a  large  number 
of  separate  firms.  For  example,  in  the  weaving  section  it  was  estimated  that  in 
1924  there  were  some  900  firms,  as  compared  with  557  firms  in  1884,  and  the 
present  number  of  export  merchants  ranges  anywhere  from  500  to  1,000.  It  is 
at  the  door  of  this  cumbersome  organization  that  the  major  part  of  the  blame 
has  been  laid  for  the  industry's  loss  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  admitted  that  there 
is  no  co-ordination  between  one  section  and  another;  and  that  one  section  goes 
on  striving  to  do  business  quite  regardless  of  the  results  that  its  action  may 
have  on  other  sections.  Again,  each  section  suffers  from  redundant  firms  finan- 
cially waterlogged,  leading  to  tremendous  duplication  and  consequent  increased 
cost  for  work  done.  It  is  in  view  of  this  situation  that  the  necessity  for 
rationalization  in  each  section  has  been  emphasized  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  that  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  necessity  for  co-operation  between 
divisions. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

From  the  time  of  the  United  States  Civil  War  (1861-65),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  slight  reversals  in  1875-79  and  1885-89,  there  was  a  continuous  increase 
in  the  cotton  trade  up  to  the  Great  War.  The  peak  year  for  exports  was  1913, 
when  7,075,000,000  yards  of  piece  goods  were  shipped  abroad.  Competition 
was,  however,  beginning  to  be  felt  from  other  countries,  and  especially  from 
Japan,  and  following  the  Great  War  it  was  obvious  that  Lancashire  was  losing 
its  hold  on  world  markets,  to  which  four-fifths  of  its  manufactured  goods  are 
sent.  Exports  had  fallen  to  4,000,000,000  yards  of  cloth  a  year,  while  for  satis- 
factory operations  Lancashire  needed  exports  of  at  least  5,500,000,000  yards. 
But  the  loss  of  exports  continued,  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  for  April,  1930, 
showing  that  217,049,600  square  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods  were  exported  in 
that  month  as  compared  with  349,414,400  square  yards  in  April,  1929.  Simi- 
larly in  yarns,  the  April,  1929,  export  was  13,130,000  pounds,  while  the  figures 
for  April,  1930,  were  down  to  11,483,200  pounds. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

The  results  of  the  shrinkage  in  trade  have  been  disastrous  as  regards 
employment.  As  on  August  11,  the  number  of  registered  unemployed  in  Lanca- 
shire was  493,000  out  of  a  total  of  2,050,737  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  that 
date.  There  are  1,658,000  insured  workers  in  the  Administrative  County  of 
London  and  1,780,000  in  Lancashire;  but  in  Lancashire  there  are  four  times 
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as  many  unemployed  as  in  London.  At  Blackburn  52-7  per  cent  of  an  insured 
population  of  56,000  are  unemployed;  at  Accrington  44-3  per  cent  of  31,000; 
and  at  Burnley  42-1  per  cent  of  47,000.  In  Lancashire  there  was  1*4  per  cent 
more  unemployment  on  August  11  than  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  pre- 
vious month,  and  14-3  per  cent  more  than  a  year  ago. 

MARKETS  OF  LOSING  TRADE 

While  there  are  a  number  of  outlets  for  Lancashire  cotton,  India  and  the, 
Far  East  consume  nearly  50  per  cent  of  British  cotton  piece  goods.  India  is 
the  largest  consumer,  with  imports  of  cotton  of  all  kinds  estimated  at  yards' 
per  head  of  its  300,000,000  population,  Great  Britain  obtaining  between  70  and 
75  per  cent  of  this  amount;  Japan  and  Italy  are  keen  competitors.  China  is^ 
the  second  largest  market,  Japan  in  1928  exporting  to  that  country  645,000,000 
square  yards,  while  British  exports  were  186,000,000  square  yards.  It  is  in 
these  two  markets  of  India  and  China  that  trade  has  been  chiefly  lost,  and 
mostly  to  Japan.  For  example,  the  returns  of  the  Indian  trade  and  navigation 
show  that  in  April,  1928,  55,250,000  yards  of  white  cloth  were  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  404,000  from  Japan,  but  that  in  April,  1930,  only 
42,622,000  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  Japanese  exports  had  increased 
to  2,364,000  yards.    A  similar  loss  in  trade  to  Japan  was  shown  in  grey  cloth. 

CAUSES  OF  LOST  TRADE 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  bulkiness  and  lack  of  elasticity 
and  of  adaptability  to  changing  conditions  in  the  horizontal  organization  of  the 
Lancashire  cotton  trade  has  contributed  to  the  high  cost  of  English  cottons, 
but  there  are  other  factors  as  well.  Trade  has  not  suffered  so  much  in  the  finer 
cottons  (the  Egyptian  section)  as  it  has  in  the  coarser  and  medium  grades  (the 
American  section),  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Japan  has 
developed  considerably  in  the  use  and  blending  of  cheaper  Indian  cotton  with 
dearer  cotton  such  as  the  American.  Lancashire  has  in  the  past  confined  its 
attention  to  American  cotton,  and  its  spinning  section  employs  large  numbers 
of  spinning  mules,  while  her  competitors  use  more  ring  frames. 

A  spinning  mule  yields  a  softer  and  better  quality  yarn  from  a  specified 
grade  of  cotton  than  a  "  ring  frame,"  but  the  latter  is  a  simpler  machine. '  It 
spins  continuously  and  produces  a  greater  weight  of  yarn  per  hour,  although 
the  cloth  made  from  this  yarn  is  rougher.  The  price,  however,  is  lower  for  such 
goods,  and  that  is  an  essential  for  Eastern  markets. 

In  the  manufacturing  section  Lancashire  employs  the  common  power  looms 
instead  of  the  automatic  looms,  and  although  they  take  more  space  than  power 
looms,  and  are  more  expensive,  are  regarded  as  useful  in  the  production  of 
coarser  goods  in  larger  quantities,  less  labour  than  power  looms  being  required; 
and  it  is  in  the  coarser  grades  of  cloth  that  Lancashire  is  losing  her  trade. 

EFFORTS  AT  RECONSTRUCTION 

In  1924  the  Balfour  Committee  made  investigations  into  the  causes  of  lost 
trade  and  submitted  a  report  which  outlined  what  should  be  done,  but  nothing 
of  importance  resulted  from  their  efforts.  A  committee  of  the  Economic  Advisory 
Council  was  appointed  by  the  Government  some  time  ago  to  study  the  question. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  the  Home  Secretary;  Mr.  A.  V. 
Alexander,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  Sir  Alan  Anderson,  Mr.  Joseph  Jones, 
and  Sir  William  McLintock. 

The  report  outlines  that,  while  the  world  consumption  of  cotton  piece  goods 
appears  to  have  risen,  the  yardage  of  such  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain 
is  now  less  than  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  in  the  period  from  1910  to  1913. 
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The  report  then  goes  on  to  state: — 

Until  far-reaching  improvements  are  introduced  into  the  British  industry,  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  Lancashire  will  be  able  to  arrest  the  decline  in  her  export  trade;  still  less 
that  she  will  recover  the  trade  which  she  has  lost.  The  organization  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton  industry,  with  the  exception  of  the  finishing  section,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  existed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  her  successful  foreign  rivals  in  world  trade 
have  adopted  <a  very  different  method  of  organization.  Their  system  is  based  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  closest  relations  between  production  and  marketing. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  has  recommended  on  the 
mechanical  side  the  use  of  the  cheaper  cottons,  pointing  out  that  competitors 
have  acquired  great  skill  in  mixing  Indian  and  other  cottons  with  American 
cotton,  while  Lancashire  confines  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  use  of  high  grades. 
It  also  suggests  that  ring  spindles  could  be  used  more  than  they  are  at  present, 
while  in  the  weaving  sections  automatic  looms  and  semi-automatics  should  be 
introduced,  thereby  allowing  one  weaver  to  tend  a  greater  number  of  looms  than 
is  now  allowed  by  the  existent  power  looms. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  chief  causes  of  dearer  British  goods  is 
attributable  to  the  multiplicity  of  independent  units  in  the  spinning,  manufac- 
turing, and  merchanting  sections  of  the  industry;  the  lack  of  co-operation 
between  the  producing  and  distributing  phases  of  the  trade;  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining  united  action  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
These  factors  were  strongly  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  Home  Secretary,  at 
a  meeting  held  recently  in  Manchester  to  consider  the  report. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  industry  should  put  itself  into  a  less  unwieldy  condition  than  it 
is  at'  present,  with  hundreds  of  separate  concerns  in  spinning,  in  manufacturing,  and  in 
merchanting,  all  in  "  cut-throat "  competition.  The  number  of  separate  concerns  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  industry  has  largely  contributed  to  its  loss  of  the  cheap  bulk  trade 
and  prevents  the  establishment  of  a  consistent  policy  for  meeting  foreign  competition 
throughout  the  world.  In  that  trade  it  is  necessary  that  the  number  of  separate  under- 
takings should  be  greatly  reduced  by  well-considered  schemes  of  amalgamation  in  each 
section  of  the  industry.  This  will  put  the  individual  sections  on  a  firmer  basis  and  will 
prepare  the  way  for  concerted  action  between  the  various  sections. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  the  spinning  section,  and  the  committee  felt  that  it  was  impera- 
tive in  the  interests  alike  of  the  individual  undertakings  and  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
for  further  amalgamations  to  take  place  in  that  section,  and  that  the  process  should  be 
extended  to  the  manufacturing  and  the  merchanting  sections.  If  this  matter  is  taken  up 
seriously  in  the  industry,  and  well-considered  schemes  for  rationalization  are  brought  for- 
ward, we  are  assured  that  any  fresh  capital  that  is  found  to  be  necessary  will  be  forth- 
coming through  the  existing  agencies  with  the  aid,  if  necessan%  of  the  recently  formed 
Bankers'  Industrial  Development  Company.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  industry  should 
recognize  the  urgent  need  of  concerted  action  and  that  all  the  various  sections  concerned 
should  get  together  for  that  purpose.  A  promising  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  work 
already  accomplished  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Cotton  Trade  Organizations.  This  work 
should  be  continued,  and  it  must  be  extended  in  directions  in  which  up  to  the  present  little 
advance  has  been  made,  both  in  regard  to  improved  technical  methods  and  in  regard  to 
amalgamation. 

Finally,  it  has  been  intimated  in  the  report  that  failing  voluntary  co- 
operative action  by  the  firms  concerned,  the  Government  might  find  it  advisable 
to  pass  coercive  measures. 

There  are  two  organizations  now  at  work  on  reconstruction:  the  first  is 
the  Lancashire  Cotton  Corporation,  the  agency  through  which  the  amalgama- 
tion of  spinning  mills  is  taking  place;  and  the  second  (already  referred  to)  is 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Cotton  Trade  Organizations  who  have  experimented 
in  co-operative  production  and  systematic  marketing  of  standard  lines.  In  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Economic  Advisory  Council  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  regarded  as  the  medium  through  which  a  practical  test  can  be  made 
of  the  possibilities  of  solving  the  major  problem  of  co-operation. 
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IRISH  FREE  STATE  HALF-YEARLY  TRADE 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  August  27,  1930.— The  trade  returns  of  the  Irish  Free  State  for  the 
first  half  of  1930  show  a  continued  satisfactory  trend,  with  increased  exports  and 
re-exports  and  decreased  imports  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

For  the  period  January  to  June,  1930,  imports  from  all  countries  totalled 
£29,405,282,  as  against  £30,447,790  in  1929,  while  exports  rose  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1930  to  £21,295,638  from  £20,043,685.  The  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  for  the  year  period  ending  June,  1930,  while  still  considered  large  at 
£10,872,643,  shows  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  total  of  £14,146,360  a 
year  ago. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  while  the  foreign  trade  of  practically  all 
countries  of  the  world  has  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  decrease  during  thje 
past  half-year,  that  of  the  Irish  Free  State  has  stood  up  remarkably  well  and 
increased,  as  recorded  in  the  above  figures.  In  other  words,  from  the  trading 
point  of  view,  the  world  economic  depression  does  not  appear  to  have  affected 
the  Irish  Free  State  to  as  great  a  degree  as  many  other  countries. 

EXPORTS 

While  total  exports  have  been  well  maintained,  analysis  sh'ows  that  this  is 
accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  two  main  items — live  animals  and  tractors. 
The  exports  of  live  animals,  most  of  which  were  consigned  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  increased  by  over  £860,000,  while  tractor  exports  to  all  countries 
showed  an  increase  in  value  during  the  six  months  of  £1,362,983.  Fresh  milk, 
porter,  beer  and  ale,  tractor  and  motor  car  parts  also  showed  increases,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  following  important  staple  exports  show  a  substantial 
falling  off:  sheep  and  lambs,  poultry,  fresh  meat  and  bacon,  pickled  herrings, 
fresh  eggs,  barley  and  oats,  potatoes,  spirits,  wool  and  hides. 

imports 

As  in  previous  periods,  the  source  of  origin  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
import  trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State  is  Great  Britain,  that  co'untry  being 
credited  with  67  per  cent  of  the  imports  as  compared  with  70  per  cent  during 
the  January  to  June  period  of  1929. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports  from  the  principal  trading 
countries,  according  to  value,  in  1930: — 

Jan.- June,  1929    Jan.- June,  1930 
£  £ 


  20,604,363 

20,596,395 

  3,072,247 

2,983,637 

  2,544,308 

2,076,640 

  1,145,053 

670,534 

635,665 

  353,861 

395,385 

  387,531 

347,928 

287,409 

Holland  

  255,900 

285,367 

  230,556 

260,230 

  30,447,790 

29,405.282 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  direct  imports  from  Canada  decreased  somewhat 
from  la  year  ago.  As  compared  with  tire  year  1927,  when  importation^  faoni 
Canada  reached  their  highest  figure  in  recent  years,  the  shrinkage  is  consider- 
able and  is  due  principally  to  a  falling  off  in  the  grain  and  flour  trades.  Prac- 
tically all  the  chief  imports  record  a  decrease  during  the  past  period,  although 
the  following  items  were  imported  in  increased  amounts:  Bacon,  flour,  malt, 
tinned  fruit,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  hardware  and  iron  and  steel  plates, 
agricultural  machinery,  lumber,  leather,  and  fertilizers. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  BUDGET 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  August  9,  1930. — A  forecast  of  the  situation  to  be  met.  in  the 
State  finances  of  New  Zealand  for  the  year  1930-31  was  reported  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1375  (page  863).  The  figures  there  given  have  since 
been  confirmed  in  general  and  were  brought  down  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Honourable  G.  W.  Forbes  (who  is  also  Minister  of  Finance)  on  July  24,  together 
with  his  proposals  for  balancing  the  revenue  and  expenditure. 


CUSTOMS  TARIFF  CHANGES 

The  resolutions  passed  on  July  22  are  still  to  be  brought  before  Parliament, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Customs  Amendment  Bill,  and  so  fai  no  changes  in  the  pre- 
liminary statement  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1387  are 
indicated. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Allowing  for  proposed  increases  in  taxation,  including  the  increase  in  the 
petrol  tax,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  will  be  as  follows,  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  last  year  being  shown  for  comparison: — 

1929-30  1930-31 

Actual  Estimate  Decrease 

Revenue                                                   £25,349,861  £25,120.000  £229,861 

Expenditure                                             25,200,882  24,874,000  326,882 

Surplus   £     148,979       £  246,000 

The  surplus  budgeted  for  is  to  provide  for  supplementary  estimates  and 
contingencies. 

The  new  customs  duties,  and  the  new  or  increased  taxation  subsequently 
detailed,  are  to  overcome  a  prospective  deficit  of  £3,095,000  which  was  antici- 
pated if  operations  had  been  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  previously  existing 
sources  of  revenue  and  rates  of  expenditure.  Of  this  amount,  £1,684,000  is  to 
be  covered  by  various  reductions  and  adjustments  in  the  budget,  and  £1,660,000 
is  to  be  raised  by  additional  taxation,  of  which  the  customs  tariff  is  expected 
to  produce  about  half. 

TAXATION  CHANGES 

Apart  from  customs  tariff  alterations,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  beer 
duty,  a  film  hire  tax  is  projected,  based  on  the  rentals  paid  by  sound-film 
cinematograph  theatre  proprietors  to  distributing  firms.  This  embodies  an  ad 
valorem  tax  on  British  films  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  foreign  films,  levied  on  the  gross  rentals  of  such  films,  less  administration 
expenses,  and  less  the  percentage  of  gross  rentals  upon  which  income  tax  is 
already  levied.   This  is  estimated  to  produce  £30,000. 

Land  and  income  tax  is  to  be  altered  so  as  to  produce  additional  revenue 
by  increasing  the  existing  rates  by  an  extra  10  per  cent,  and  withdrawing  cer- 
tain exemptions  and  depreciation  allowances,,  while  super  land  tax  has  been 
abolished. 

Insurance  Companies. — Foreign  life  insurance  companies  are  to  be  assessed 
for  taxable  income  on  25  per  cent  of  their  premium  income,  including  considera- 
tion for  annuities. 

Government  trading  departments  are  placed  on,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same 
footing  as  competing  public  and  private  organizations  in  so  far  as  stamp  duties 
and  similar  taxes  are  concerned.  This  includes  the  Public  Trust  Office,  State 
Fire  Insurance,  and  Goverment  Life  Insurance  Departments. 
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Stamp  Duties  Act. — It  is  proposed  to  make  the  following  changes:  (a) 
increase  the  bank  note  duty  from  15s.  to  22s.  6d.  per  cent  on  the  average 
amount  of  notes  circulating  during  each  quarter;  (b)  totalizator  duty  on  racing 
investments  increased  from  2^  per  cent  to  5  per  cent;  (c)  insurance  companies 
no  longer  exempt  from  2d.  duty  on  receipts;  (d)  stamp  duty  on  instruments 
presented  for  stamping  increased  10  per  cent  (except  instruments  subject  to 
adhesive  stamps  or  written  on  stamped  paper) ;  (e)  companies'  annual  licence 
duty  minimum  to  be  £1  and  maximum  increased  from  £200  to  £300';  (/)  certain 
deeds  and  conveyances  no  longer  to  be  free  of  duty;  (g)  share  transfer  duty  on 
foreign  companies,  formerly  exempt,  to  be  the  same  as  on  New  Zealand  com- 
pany shares;  (h)  death  duties  increased  by  10  per  cent  on  estates  exceeding 
£100,000 ;  (i)  exemption  from  gift  duty  reduced,  and  extent  of  the  duty  increased 
in  certain  cases. 

Amusements  Tax. — This  has  been  imposed  on  admission  to  any  entertain- 
ment for  which  the  charge  is  Is.  or  more.  This  tax  was  reduced  in  1924,  when 
the  exemption  was  raised  to  2s.  The  new  rate  is  Id.  on  admission  price  of  Is., 
2d.  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.,  and  so  on:  id.  for  every  shilling  or  part  of  a  shilling, 
plus  an  additional  Id. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

The  unemployment  situation  has  been  giving  the  country  great  concern, 
and  in  order  to  alleviate  distress  a  special  tax  on  males  has  been  proposed. 
This  poll  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  30s.  ($7.30)  per  year  on  all  employed  males  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  is  embodied  in  the  Unemployment  Relief  Bill  now 
before  Parliament.  The  expenditure  on  unemployment  relief  last  year  was 
£1,415,592,  an  increase  of  £612,882  over  the  previous  year. 


REVENUE 

The  details  of  estimated  revenue  for  1930-31  and  actual  revenue  foi  1929-30 
follow: — 

Customs  

Beer  duty  

Film  hire  tax  

Motor  vehicles  

Stamp  and  death  duties  

Land  tax  

Income  tax  

Interest  on  public  moneys  

Railways  

Post  office  

Public  debt  fund  

Other  receipts  


1929-30 

1930-31 

Actual 

Estimated 

£  8,897,046 

£  8,530,000 

620,312 

615,000 

30,000 

1,510,790 

1,915,000 

3,405,292 

3,780,000 

1.506,911 

1,240,000 

3,533,764 

3,960,000 

803,491 

805,000 

2,132,324 

1,380,000 

481,000 

510,000 

996,695 

985.000 

1,462,235 

1,370,000 

£25,349,861 

£25,120,000 

As  it  is  anticipated  that  the  substantial  world-wide  drop  in  export  prices 
which  has  occurred  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  contraction  in  income  in 
New  Zealand,  bringing  with  it  a  fall  in  imports  and  a  consequent  decline  of 
customs  revenue,  the  customs  receipts  were  estimated  to  produce  less  in  1930-31 
than  in  1929-30  by  some  £1,150,000  but  for  the  increases  in  duties  now  in  effect. 
The  railways  of  New  Zealand,  which  are  owned  by  the  Government,  were  esti- 
mated to  account  for  a  net  loss  in  the  ensuing  year  of  £1,300,000,  but  by  elimina- 
tion of  unremunerative  services  and  an  estimated  increase  in  revenue  it  is 
expected  that  the  deficit  in  the  railway  account  will  be  reduced  by  some 
£450,000.  At  the  moment  a  commission  is  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  what 
possible  further  economies  can  be  effected. 
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EXPENDITURE 

Estimates  of  expenditure  have  been  revised  downwards  in  many  directions, 
none  more  considerably  than  those  of  the  Defence  Department,  which  have  been 
reduced  from  £454,828  to  £275,000.  The  latter  has  been  effected  chiefly  by  the 
suspension  of  compulsory  military  training.  The  only  increases  will  be  in 
unavoidable  items  such  as  pensions,  and  to  increased  debt  charges  due  chiefly 
to  increased  interest  rates  on  the  public  debt.  The  appropriations  for  the  ser- 
vice on  the  public  debt  are  £11,010,639  as  against  £10,697,242  for  the  past  year. 

The  education  vote,  one  of  the  largest  appropriations,  is  £3,188,186  as 
against  an  expenditure  of  £3,218,828  last  year. 

NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  future  policy  with  regard  to  borrowing  will  be  to  confine  new  capital 
commitments  to  a  minimum,  except  for  purposes  essential  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  country,  and  to  refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  new  works 
which  are  not  directly  productive  of  the  interest  and  carrying  charges  upon 
their  cost. 

The  total  of  the  public  debt  at  March  31,  1930,  is  given  as  £267,383,343 
($1,283,440,046).  The  estimated  population  as  at  June  30,  1930,  was  1,490,405, 
which  would  indicate  a  national  debt  of  approximately  $861  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. 

GENERAL 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the  proposals  for  meeting  the  serious  finan- 
cial position  may  appear  to  be  formidable  in  number,  but  it  is  considered  that 
the  additional  burdens  will  be  more  evenly  distributed,  and  the  retarding  effect 
upon  economic  recovery  will  be  minimized  by  spreading  the  increase  over  a 
number  of  items  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  He  appealed  for  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  whole  community  in  stating  that  the  natural  resources, 
climate,  and  energy  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  together  with  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care,  would  not  be  long  in  overcoming  present  difficulties  and  bring- 
ing about  more  prosperous  times. 


AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE  RETURNS,  1929  30 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  7,  1930. — The  preliminary  figures  relative  to  the  over- 
sea trade  of  Australia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1930,  disclose  a 
marked  contraction  in  both  imports  and  exports  in  comparison  with  those  for 
recent  years.  The  imports  were  valued  at  £131,134,269,  and  the  exports  are 
given  at  £124,848,549,  thus  constituting  a  total  trade  of  £255,982,818.  In 
comparison  with  the  previous  year,  the  following  schedule  is  submitted: — 

1928-29  1929-30  Decrease 

Imports  £143,647,881      £131,134,269  £12,513,612 

Exports   144,850,452       124.848,549  20,001,903 

Total  trade  £288,498,333     £255,982,818  £32,515,515 

In  analysing  the  returns,  by  separating  merchandise  from  gold  and  specie, 
the  adverse  1929-30  trading  balance  is  illustrated  thus: — 

1929-30  Merchandise  only 

Imports  of  merchandise   £130,813,471  £130,813,471 

Imports  of  gold  and  specie   320,798 

Total  imports   £131,134.269 

Exports  of   merchandise   £  97,100,000  97,100,000 

Exports   of  gold  and  specie     27,748,549 

Total  exports   £124,848,549 

Imports  of  merchandise  exceeded  exports  by   £33,713,471 
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AUSTRALIAN   LEGISLATION   TO  REDUCE  IMPORTS 

The  substantial  adverse  trading  balance  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1929-30  of 
£33,713,471  in  merchandise  alone,  coupled  with  Government  loan  interest  com- 
mitments abroad  of  approximately  £33,000,000,  had  an  extremely  serious  effect 
on  bank  rates  of  exchange,  and  necessitated  the  shipment  of  £27,748,549  in 
gold  bullion  and  specie,  as  compared  with  £3,926,520  in  1928-29. 

The  financial  stringency  thus  caused  was  further  accentuated  by  a  pre- 
viously accumulated  deficiency  in  Australian  funds  in  London,  hence  the  ship- 
ments of  gold  had  little  or  no  favourable  impression  upon  the  position. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  unfav- 
ourable financial  situation  by  introducing  drastic  legislation  imposing  restric- 
tions on  importations  through  much  higher  customs  duties;  a  surtax  of  50 
per  cent  on  many  commodities;  a  total  prohibition  of  importation  of  many 
lines  of  merchandise;  a  primage  duty  of  2 J  per  cent  on  practically  all  imports; 
a  sales  tax  of  2\  per  cent;  and  to  some  extent  rationing  importation  of  cer- 
tain goods  to  50  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  importations. 

The  Government  claimed  that,  as  the  position  stood,  many  lines  of  goods 
and  commodities  previously  imported  could  be  made  in  Australia  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  supply  normal  domestic  requirements.  As  the  restrictive 
measures  were  imposed  towards  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year — and  as  the  primage 
duty  and  sales  tax  have  only  just  come  into  operation — their  full  effect  on 
importations  has  not  yet  been  felt,  though  the  returns  for  June  disclose  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  import  values  in  comparison  with  the  same  month 
last  year. 

AUSTRALIAN    OVERSEA    TRADE    IN    RECENT  YEARS 

To  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  Australian  trade  in  recent  fiscal  years 
(July  to  June  inclusive),  the  following  return  showing  increases  and  decreases 
of  imports,  in  comparison  with  exports,  is  submitted: — 

Year  Total  Imports  Total  Exports  Inc.  or  Dec. 

1924-  25   £157,143,296  £162,030,150  — £  4,886,954 

1925-  26   151.638,178  148,771,937  +  2,866,241 

1926-  27   164,716,594  145,140,367  +  19,576,227 

1927-  28   147,944,970  143,213,070  +  4,731,900 

1928-  29   143,647,881  144,850,452  —  1.202,571 

1929-  30   131,134,269  124,848,549  +  6,285,720 

TRADE  OF  CANADA  AND  AUSTRALIA  COMPARED 

A  comparison  of  the  total  trade  of  the  Dominion  with  that  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  past  two  fiscal  years  is  submitted  in  the  appended  schedule 
(Australian  figures  converted  at  $4.86  to  the  £) : — 

Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

1928-29    Canada  $1,265,679,091  $1,388,896,075  $2,654,575,166 

1928-  29    Australia..                                   698,128,701  703,973,196  1,402,101,897 

1929-  30    Canada                                       1,248,273,582  1,144,938,070  2,393,211,652 

1929-30    Australia                                     637,312,547  606,763,848  1,244,076,395 

PRINCIPAL   IMPORTS   INTO  AUSTRALIA 

The  values  of  imports  of  some  leading  lines  of  goods  and  products,  of 

interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters,  during  the  fiscal  years 
1928-29  and  1929-30,  are  tabulated  for  comparative  and  ready  reference  as 
follows: — 

Imports  into  Australia                                       1928-29  1929-30 

£  £ 

Fisih,  canned                                                                   1,265,150  1,342,289 

Fish,  smoked,  etc                                                               430,184  390,728 

Sausage  casings  (hog)                                                       251,359  181,700 

Confectionery  (chocolate)                                                    29,253  35,414 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  canned                                            218,336  222.117 

Pulp  for  paper  making                                                      151,838  269,275 
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Principal  Imports  into  Australia — Continued  1928-29  1929-30 

£  £ 

Boots  and  shoes    485,162  433,135 

Furs  and  other  skins  for  apparel   453,134  306,692 

Gloves  ,   520,121  487,869 

Knitted  apparel   166.683  132,746 

Hosiery   1,148,409  788,743 

Machinery:  — 

Electrical  and  appliances   6,112,502  6,093,519 

Agricultural  and   implements   611,875  443,163 

Metal  working   398,684  407,073 

Motive-power   (not  electrical)   2,556,500  2,482,972 

Yarn   and   textile-making   463.542  514,220 

Printing   438.556  345.039 

Other  machinery   4,157,841  4,018,03S 

Iron  and  steel:  — 

Bar,  rod,  hoop,  etc   784.527  770,117 

Beams,  channels,  girders,  etc   209,240  278,492 

Pig  and  scrap   44.299  34,482 

Pipes  and  tubes   1.805.565  1.391,463 

Galvanized  sheet,   corrugated   1.266.241  902,009 

Galvanized  sheet,  flat   483.915  395.014 

Plate  and  sheet,  plain   1.087.366  1.102,220 

Tinned  plate  and  sheet   1.114.509  1,314.348 

Rails  and  fishplates'   83.843  44.091 

Wire   428,862  425,537 

Bolts  and  nuts   238,696  169,180 

Lamps  and  lampware   564.245  453,551 

Plated  ware  and  cutlery   812,659  673,646 

Tools  of  trade  (not  machinery)   1,074,219  922,499 

Metal  manufactures,  n.e.i   4,120,002  3,734,196 

Vehicles:  — 

Motor  bodies  and  parts   1.471.895  697.994 

Motor  chassis  and  parts   9,205,466  6,097.290 

Motor  cycles  and  parts   655.706  437.295 

Other  vehicles  and  parts   2.497,481  1,894,058 

Rubber,  crude   1.361.544  843.802 

Tires  and  tubes   443.132  240,324 

Elastic  and  thread   337.602  306.875 

Goods,  n.e.i   355,145  293,994 

Leather   259,272  234.572 

Leather  manufactures   186,966  150,968 

Timber,  dressed   1.105.660  1,050.052 

Undressed   3.083,416  2.954.228 

Wooden  goods  and  furniture   691.679  645,301 

Glass  and  glassware   1.215,092  1,119,668 

Paper  and  stationery: — 

Millboards  and  other  boards   356.717  463.185 

Printing   3,046.868  3.129.703 

Wrapping   365.886  355,402 

Writing  and  typewriting   604.444  627.277 

Wallpapers   138,232  123,033 

Other  paper   604,439  599,305 

Pens  and  pencils   254,324  242,309 

Books,  periodicals,  etc   1.294.482  1.265.997 

Other  stationery   1.113,137  1,104.532 

Fancy  goods  and  toys   344.302  319,695 

Other   879.851  820,813 

Surgical  and  dental  instruments   352,462  348.492 

Calcium  carbide   28.091  12,824 

Cyanides  of  potassium  and  sodium   44,194  40,161 

Proprietary  medicines   309,509  332,454 

Vacuum  cleaners  (household)   168.621  117.037 

Brushware   226,328  200,750 

Musical  instruments:  — 

Pianos   82.664  53,716 

Player  pianos   275.376  95.577 

Piano  and  player  piano  parts   102.9.">4  48.31  1 

Phonographs   341.641  278.467 

Other  musical  instruments   195.644  145,910 
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PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS   FROM  AUSTRALIA 

The  principal  exports  from  Australia  in  1929-30,  in  comparison  in  value 
with  those  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  are  tabulated  as  follows: — 

Exports   from  Australia 

Butter  

Cheese  

Eggs  

Meats:  — 

Beef,  frozen  

Lamb,  frozen  

Mutton,  frozen  

Rabbits,  frozen  

Canned  

Potted  or  concentrated  

Sausage  casings  (sheep)  

Other  meats  

Milk  and  cream  (preserved)  

Fruits: — 

Currants,  dried  

Raisins  

Other  dried  fruits  

Apples,  fresh  

Other  fresh  fruits  

Preserved  in  liquid  

Fruits  and  vegetables,  pulped  

Wheat  

Flour  

Barley  

Rice  

Bran  and  pollard  

Jams  and  jellies  

Sugar  (cane)  

Wine  

Live  animals  ("horses,  cattle,  etc.)  

Hides  and  skins:  — 

Cattle  and  horse  

Sheep  

Fox  

Kangaroo  and  wallaby  

Opossum  

Rabbit  and  hare  

Other  skins  

Pearl  shell  

Copra  

Sandalwood  

Wool,  greasy  

scoured  

tops  

Fats  and  waxes,  etc  

Oils,  animal  

Tallow,  unrefined  

Coal  

Ores  and  metals:  — 

Silver  and  silver  lead  

Zinc  ores  

Zinc  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Copper,  ingots  and  in  matte  

Lead,  pig  and  in  matte  

Tin  ingots  

Leather  

Timber  

Casein  

Medicines  

Esential  oils,  (eucalyptus,  etc.)  

Soap  

Grold,  including  gold  in  matte  


1  OOQ  OO 
lyzo-zy 

£  7,545.430 

£  6,697,752 

330,165 

'l25,'l02 

219,054 

255,925 

2,888,287 

2,569,788 

1,423,444 

1,765,988 

742,603 

620.198 

331,456 

339.917 

162,241 

167,265 

54,463 

41,739 

396,422 

426.552 

343,681 

332,911 

1,424,854 

997,756 

597,917 

621,462 

1,620,307 

1,486,658 

82,758 

63,467 

703,037 

1,576,275 

239,923 

286340 

437,544 

607,017 

73,505 

31.744 

20,336,199 

10,036,535 

5,998.600 

4,945.758 

228,707 

99.048 

80,650 

73,788 

167,478 

75,234 

58,204 

44,395 

5,223,348 

2,217.176 

500,984 

565.260 

304,385 

302,925 

1,457,414 

861,321 

4,588,828 

3,156.973 

132,771 

115,241 

294,831 

232,209 

166,059 

681,472 

2,630,295 

1,526,242 

20,839 

19,281 

339,116 

449,290 

397,862 

303,932 

278,238 

89,540 

55,904,868 

32,932,325 

5,543,420 

3,574,454 

166,957 

88.495 

75,494 

60,528 

254,478 

95,485 

1,384,460 

990,184 

428,754 

345.422 

ioy,yoo 

i  01  r\o7 
lo  /  ,Uo  / 

889,881 

925.050 

913,197 

810,496 

319,052 

625,159 

3.233,390 

3,431,939 

282,636 

167,863 

503,021 

463,903 

1,150,975 

1,010.672 

73,657 

65,342 

110,578 

108,525 

151,925 

147.902 

298,696 

293.913 

2,984,155 

26,868,539 

NOTES   ON   AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTS  1929-30 

While  the  preliminary  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  are  subject  to 
correction,  they  can  be  accepted  as  being  approximately,  correct.  As  in  former 
years,  it  will  probably  be  six  to  eight  months'  hence  before  the  complete 
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returns — showing  imports  from  and  exports  to  all  countries — are  published, 
hence  no  indication  can  now  be  given  as  to  the  extent  of  Canada's  participa- 
tion in  the  1929-30  trade  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  schedule — giving  com- 
parisons with  the  previous  year — of  imports  discloses  some  moderate  increases 
and  disappointing  decreases  in  some  items  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters.  The  most  notable  increases  are  in  printing  paper,  paper 
pulp,  writing  paper,  and  canned  fish.  Contraction  in  imports  chiefly  com- 
prised motor  car  chassis,  motor  car  bodies,  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  agricultural 
implements,  pipes  and  tubes,  and  dressed  and  undressed  timber. 

NOTES  ON  AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  1929-30 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  Aus- 
tralian exports  of  merchandise  was  £43,823.932.  The  decline  in  wool  values 
and  the  smaller  harvest  and  lower  values  of  wheat  are  mainly  responsible  for 
the  contraction.  Greasy  wool  values  were  reduced  by  £22,972,543,  scoured  wool 
by  £1,968,966,  and  tops  by  £78,460 — a  total  shrinkage  in  the  wool  industry 
alone  of  over  £25,000,000.  'Wheat  was  less  by  £10,299,664,  flour  by  £1,052,842, 
butter  by  £847,678,  and  marked  reductions  are  also  shown  in  cheese,  beef, 
mutton,  milk  products,  dried  fruits,  hides  and  skins,  and  sugar.  Substantial 
increases,  however,  are  recorded  in  the  export  values  of  zinc,  copper,  lead, 
frozen  lamb,  and  apples. 


LAUNDRY  ENTERPRISE   IN  JAMAICA 

Mr.  F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  has 
forwarded  specifications  of  the  proposed  laundry  undertaking  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1378  (June  28,  1930). 
Copies  of  these  specifications  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  may  be  had  on  application  (quoting  file  No.  25162).  The 
company  would  like  to  receive  tenders  by  cable,  and  quotations  should  be  pre- 
ferably c.i.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul 
Sykes,  Hongkong;  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Bristol;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston, 
Jamaica;  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Wilde,  Mexico  City.   Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their 

itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 


Mr.  Bleaknev 


Montreal  Sept.  15  to 


Ottawa  .  . 
Broekville 
Kingston 
Belleville 
Oflhawa  . . 
Toronto  . . 


Sept.  29  to  30 


Oct. 
.Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
.Oct. 


1 

2 
3 
4 

6  to  17 


Hamilton  Oct.  20  to  21 

Brantford  Oct.  22 

London  Oct.  23  and  24 

Windsor  Oct.  27 

Stratford  Oct.  29 

Kitchener  Oct.  30 

Guelph  Oct.  31 


Mr.  Johnson 


Calgary  Sept. 

Regina  Sept. 


15  and  16 
17 


Winnipeg  Sept.  19    to  25 


Mr.  Sykes 


Monoton  Sept.  15 

Halifax  Sept.  17  to  19 

Black's  Harbour  Sept.  22 


St.  John  Sept.  23 

St.  Stephen  Sept.  24 

Fredericton  Sept.  26 
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Mr.  Cole 


Toronto  Sept.  15  and  16 

Weston  and  Waterloo  ..  ..Sept.  17 

Kitchener  Sept.  18  and  19 

Stratford  Sept.  21 

Mr.  Fraser 


London  Sept.  22  and  23 

Chatham  Sept.  24 

Windsor  and  Ford  City.. Sept.  25  and  26 


Vancouver  Sept.  15  to  20 

Victoria  Sept.  22  and  23 

Calgary  Sept.  26 


Mr. 


Prescott  Sept.  15 

Brockville  and  Gananoque.  .Sept.  16 

Kingston  Sept.  17 

Belleville  Sept.  18 

Petereboro  and  Port  Hope. Sept.  19 

Bowmanville  Sept.  20 

Orillia  Sept.  22 

Barrie  Sept.  23 

Owen  Sound  and  Port  Elgin  Sept.  24 


Ottawa  Sept.  30 

Oct.     1  and  2 

Montreal  Oct.     6  to  20 

Quebec  Province  Oct.  23 

Wilde 

Fergus  Sept.  25 

Oshawa  Sept.  26 

Guelph  and  Preston  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  1 

2 
3 
4 

6  and  7 
8    to  10 


Gait  Oct. 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo  .  .Oct. 
Stratford  and  Goderich  ..Oct. 

London  Oct. 

Windsor  Oct. 


Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver,  with 
the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of-»  Commerce. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  August  8,  1930. — Since  the  first  of  the  year  Japanese  wheat  prices 
have  been  steadily  declining,  following  the  trend  of  the  foreign  wheat  markets. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  the  unit  of  quantity  being  133^ 
pounds: — 

1930  1930 
High  Low 

January   $3  75  $3  65 

February   3  67  J  3  65 

March   3  67*  3  60 

April. .   3  60  3  40 

May   3  40  3  25 

June   3  00  2  65 

Prices  for  the  new  crop  which  was  offered  during  June  showed  a  very  heavy 
falling  off.  The  1929  new  crop  was  offered  at  $3.40,  the  lowest  for  that  year, 
but  22i  per  cent  over  this  year's  quotations.  The  weakness  this  year  is  due 
largely  to  the  prices  established  in  world  grain  markets,  but  the  general  depres- 
sion in  Japan  has  also  played  an  important  part  in  the  lowering  of  prices.  The 
1930  domestic  wheat  crop,  as  estimated  by  Government  officials,  is  placed  at 
31,531,910  bushels,  an  increase  of  167,271  bushels,  or  one-half  per  cent  over  the 
production  for  the  previous  year.  The  marked  decrease  in  the  value  of  other 
grains,  coupled  with  the  lowered  earnings  derived  by  farmers  from  their  cocoon 
crops,  have  given  rise  to  a  feeling  of  pessimism,  and  in  some  forecasts  a  further 
decline  of  40  cents  per  133^  pounds  from  the  present  price  is  anticipated. 

Wheat  importations  during  the  period  January  to  May  have  fallen  off 
49  per  cent  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1929,  with  a  decline  in  value  of 
$10,857,703.  Unfortunately  Canada  has  been  hit  the  hardest  by  this  decline; 
the  sales  were  237,556  tons,  or  72-1  per  cent  less  than  in  1929.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  source  of  supply  that  has  shown  increased  shipments  to  this 
country;  the  increase  for  the  period  totalled  69,270  tons  valued  at  $2,865,970. 
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Australian  sales  have  fallen  off  by  56-6  per  cent,  and  no  purchases  have  been 
made  from  Kwantung  Province,  which  in  1929  supplied  14,745  tons.  The  reason 
given  by  one  of  the  leading  Japanese  flour  millers  for  the  falling  off  in  purchases 
from  Canada  is  that  the  requirements  from  the  Dominion  are  for  a  low-grade 
wheat  suitable  for  converting  into  flour  for  export  to  the  Chinese  markets,  and 
that  this  quality  of  wheat  has  not  been  available  in  Canada  in  any  large  ton- 
nage in  the  first  five  months  of  1930.  The  prevailing  economic  conditions  in 
China,  owing  to  their  reactionary  influence  on  flour,  have  also  played  an 
important  part  in  restricting  the  purchases  of  Canadian  wheat.  All  things 
being  equal,  the  Japanese  prefer  to  buy  American  wheat  in  preference  to  Aus- 
tralian owing  to  the  considerable  saving  in  freights  that  is  thus  realized,  and 
to  the  more  rapid  transportation  facilities  that  are  available. 

Imports  of  wheat  by  countries  during  1929  and  1930  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  as  are  also  the  trends  of  imports  from  these  countries: — 


Quantity  in  tons  Inc.  or  dec.          Value  in  dollars  Inc.  or  dec. 

1929  1930  percent             1929  1930  percent 

Canada                      329,635  92,079       -  72  12,783,207  3,869,639  -  69 

Australia                    119,998  52,115       -  56  5,781,632  2,262,197  -  60 

Kwantung                    14,745                        -100              775,072  —  -100 

United  States..   ..      57,937  127,207       +119  2,700,355  5,564,325  +106 

Other                             9,749  14       -  99              513,970  432  -  99 


Total   532,064       271,415       -  49  22,554,296      11,696,593       -  48 


The  purchases  of  Canadian  wheat  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  present 
year  will  be  governed,  firstly  by  the  demand  for  Japanese  flour  from  China, 
and  secondly  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present  Canadian  harvest  will  produce 
a  high-grade  wheat  or  that  of  the  lower  quality  which  is  required  by  the  millers 
of  this  country. 

FLOUR  MARKET 

With  the  falling  off  in  the  flour  export  trade,  the  domestic  demand  for 
wheat  flour  of  Japanese  manufacture  also  showed  a  downward  movement,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  cheap  prices  at  which  the  leading  brands  were  offered. 
During  the  five-months'  period  under  review  in  1929,  19,421,000  sacks  were 
produced,  of  which  15,841,000  went  into  domestic  consumption  and  5,523,000 
sacks  were  exported.  During  1930  the  total  output  was  17,300,000  sacks,  of 
which  15,500,000  went  into  consumption;  2,350,000  were  exported.  The  decrease 
in  exports  may  be  attributed  to  large  speculative  holdings  of  wheat  flour  by 
merchants  in  Tientsin  and  Dairen,  with  a  decreasing  purchasing  power  in  China 
owing  to  the  uncertain  movement  of  silver  and  a  lessened  demand  from  the 
Chinese  military  authorities,  as  during  this  time  operations  between  the  various 
factions  in  China  had  not  been  commenced.  The  trend  of  domestic  flour  prices 
during  1929  and  1930  are  given  below,  the  price  being  based  on  a  49-pound 


sack: — 

J  930  1929 

High  Low  High  Low 

January                                               $1  84$  $1  82  A  $1  90  $1  80£ 

February                                               I  83  1  76*.  1  95  1  89 

March                                                   1  77\  1  71  1  93  1  88* 

April                                                   1  73*  1  62J  1  91  1  83* 

May                                                    1  66  1  614  1  83  1  76 

June                                                    1  61  1  47A  1  77  1  73 


Imports  of  foreign  flour  amount  to  about  320,000  sacks  annually.  This  is 
purchased  largely  for  cake-making,  and  especially  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  seasoning  preparation  which  is  very  popular,  in  the  production  of  which 
a  flour  of  very  high  gluten  content  is  required.  In  this  industry  it  is  estimated 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  foreign  flour  are  consumed. 
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LEATHER  MARKET  IN  CENTRAL  AND  NORTH  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  August  7,  19&0. — As  a  result  of  the  cessation  of  imports  during 
the  past  few  months,  owing  to  disorder  throughout  China  and  the  continued 
depreciation  of  silver,  stocks  of  leather  both  in  the  larger  distributing  centres 
and  throughout  the  interior  are  practically  denuded  and  heavy  replacements 
will  be  required  as  soon  as  exchange  rates  are  slightly  more  favourable  than 
they  are  at  present.  While  the  statistics  of  imports  of  leather  for  1929  are  not 
yet  available,  it  is  known  that  in  the  following  categories  the  figures  reached 
substantial  proportions  during  that  year. 

Sole  Leather. — Imports  in  1926  (the  last  really  normal  year  throughout 
China)  amounted  to  6,350,000  Haikwan  taels  or  G$4,445,000.  (The  Haikwan 
tael  at  that  time  was  worth  approximately  70  cents  Canadian  currency.)  The 
troubles  in  the  interior  in  1927  and  1928  reduced  imports  to  4,800,000  (G$3,- 
360,000  and  4,500,000  taels  (G$3,15O,0O0)  respectively,  conditions  being  such 
that  consumption  was  confined  to  the  comparatively  limited  areas  tributary  to 
the  large  coast  cities. 

Calf,  Kid  and  Coiv. — Imports  increased  from  1,800,000  Haikwan  taels 
(G$l, 260,000)  in  1926  to  2,600,000  (G$l, 820,000)  in  1927  and  3,100,000  (G$2,- 
170,000)  in  1928.  The  increased  importations  of  these  leathers  are  an  excellent 
indication  of  the  possibilities  of  the  market,  as  they  are  used  largely  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  large  coast  cities  and  manufacturing  centres,  where  conditions 
are  comparatively  unaffected  by  internal  disorder. 

Figures  are  not  available  regarding  other  classes  of  leather,  but  inquiries 
among  the  larger  importers  and  the  prominent  Chinese  dealers  show  that  the 
following  classes  of  leather  are  in  steady  demand. 

Patent  Leather. — The  most  popular  brand  is  supplied  from  the  United 
States  in  "  B  "  and  "  C  "  qualities  only;  "A"  quality  is  regarded  as  too  expen- 
sive for  this  market.  With  normal  rates  of  exchange,  "  B  "  quality  sells  at 
approximately  35  cents  gold  per  foot,  and  "  C  "  quality  at  28  cents.  Great 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  durability  by  the  Chinese  dealers:  the  product  from 
new  sources  of  supply  is  subjected  to  rigid  tests  for  cracking  when  placed  on 
lasts. 

Upper  Leather. — Light  brown  and  Malay  red  are  the  most  popular  colours 
in  China;  the  chief  demand  is  met  by  the  United  States.  Under  normal 
exchange  conditions,  prices  are  from  25  cents  gold  to  30  cents  gold  per  foot, 
and  the  demand  is  reported  to  be  steadily  increasing. 

Bellies.' — This  class  of  leather  is  sold  in  considerable  quantities  at  approxi- 
mately 15  cents  gold  per  pound;  the  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 
Demand  is  increasing  steadily  and  under  normal  trading  conditions  reliable 
agents  are  available. 

Shoulders. — The  price  obtained  for  this  class  of  leather  is  approximately 
20  cents  gold  per  pound.  Inquiries  from  North  China  and  the  larger  interior 
ports  on  the  Yangtsze  River  are  increasing  in  number. 

Sole  Leather. — This  product  is  supplied  in  both  thick  and  thin  qualities  in 
an  even  brown  colour,  and  it  must  be  extremely  durable.  It  is  sold  at  approxi- 
mately 30  cents  gold  per  pound  and  is  largely  supplied  by  one  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States. 

This  office  would  like  to  be  supplied  by  Canadian  firms  with  samples  of 
leathers  for  submission  to  the  trade  with  a  view  to  securing  entry  into  this 
important  and  growing  market  as  soon  as  conditions  become  more  normal. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  August  26,  1930. — Italy,  like  other  countries,  is  suffering  from  the 
general  commercial  depression.  According  to  figures  published  in  the  official 
Gazette,  just  to  hand,  the  number  of  unemployed  for  the  month  of  July,  1930, 
as  compared  with  the  same  month  of  1929  has  increased  over  70  per  cent. 
Imports  and  exports  have  both  fallen  off.  A  slight  rise  is  noted  in  the  cost 
of  living,  while  the  number  of  bankruptcies  rose  to  1,239  as  compared  with 
1,040  in  June.  The  number  of  protested  bills  rose  from  83,360  in  June  to 
90,211  in  July. 

Imports  into  Italy  (preliminary  figures)  for  the  period  January  to  June, 
1930  were  valued  at  9527*6  millions  of  lire  compared  with  11,938-3  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year — a  decline  of  2410-7,  and  exports  at 
6512-7  compared  with  7514-4 — a  decline  of  1,001-8  million  lire.  Some  con- 
solation, however,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  adverse  balance  of  visible 
imports  over  exports  for  the  half  year  was  only  3,014-9  million  lire  against 
a  deficit  of  4,423-8  million  lire  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1929,  thus 
showing  a  diminution  in  the  deficit  of  1,408-9  million  lire. 

Wheat  imports  are  beginning  to  increase  again.  For  the  first  time  since 
July,  1929,  wheat  receipts  in  June  slightly  exceeded  the  figures  for  the  cor- 
responding month  of  the  previous  year — 221,737  metric  tons  against  201,530 
tons. 

According  to  the  monthly  survey  of  Italian  trade  and  industry  of  the 
General  Fascist  Confederation  of  Italian  Industries,  "  during  the  wheat  year. 
July  1,  1929— June  30,  1930.  1,097,955  metric  tons  of  wheat  were  imported 
against  2,394,820  ton?  in  the  corresponding  period  1928-1929 — a  decrease  of 
1,296,964  metric  tons.  Wheat  imports  are  likely  to  be  heavier  in  the  second 
half  of  the  current  year  in  view  of  the  smaller  Italian  harvest."  At  the  time 
of  writing,  according  to  the  Corner e  Mercantile  of  Genoa  of  August  24,  eight 
vessels  loaded  with  wheat  are  on  their  way  from  Montreal  for  Italian  ports; 
and  in  addition,  there  are  two  vessels  of  mixed  cargo  from  Pacific  ports. 

Banking  activity  is  always  restricted  at  this  period  of  the  year.  The 
Bank  of  Italy  discounts  on  June  30,  1930,  were  only  2,890-9  millions  of  lire  a? 
against  4,010  million  lire  at  the  same  date  in  1929. 

The  world  economic  crisis  has  had  its  inevitable  effects  on  the  Italian 
state  revenue.  The  turnover  tax  on  July  1  was  increased  from  0-50  to  1-50 
lire  on  all  transactions — including  import  trade — between  manufacturers, 
traders,  and  dealers.  The  increase  is  to  provide  for  special  expenditure  on 
national  defence. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  appointments  involving  changes  in  the  Consular  List  have 
been  notified  by  the  Department  of  External  Affairs: — 

Mr.  A.  D.  MacLean,  Vice-Consul  of  Sweden  at  Toronto,  Ont.;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Neville,  Vice-Consul  of  Uruguay  at  Halifax,  N.S.;  Mr.  WT.  C.  Vyse,  Consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Windsor,  Ont.;  Dr.  J.  P.  DesRosiers,  Consular  Agent  of 
France  at  Saskatoon,  Sask. ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Eaton,  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Windsor,  Ont.;  Mr.  G.  Zecchin,  Vice-Consul  of  Italy  at  Ottawa;  Mr.  J.  D. 
Johnson,  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Mr.  L.  P.  Hebert, 
Consul  of  Guatemala  at  Montreal,  P.Q.;  Mr.  H.  Comte,  Consul  of  Ecuador 
at  Montreal,  P.Q. 
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AMENDMENTS   TO   THE  NORWEGIAN  CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  August  19,  1930. — The  Norwegian  Customs  Department  issued  a 
circular  on  June  7,  1930,  regarding  amendments  made  to  the  customs  tariff 
by  the  Storting,  of  which  the  following  extracts  are  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters: — 

Oats  and  Oat  Products. — The  Norwegian  cereal  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
State  grain  monopoly,  which  has  the  sole  right  to  import  into  Norway  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  oats.  As  a  result  of  this  Government  monoply  all  imported 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  and  products  thereof,  have  been  exempted  from  duty, 
while  the  duty  levied  on  oats  and  oat  products  have  been  as  follows  (per  100 
kg.):  oats,  not  ground,  1.20  kr. ;  oaten  groats,  3  kr.;  oatmeal,  with  inner  pack- 
ing, 3  kr.  According  to  the  new  amendments,  however,  the  exemption  from 
duty  which  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  the  products 
of  these  cereals  has  now  been  extended  to  include  oats  and  oat  products. 

Wooden  Lasts. — Wooden  lasts  for  boot  and  shoe  factories  were  formerly 
included  under  Tariff  No.  782,  and  were  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  0-25  kr. 
per  kilogram,  but  now  have  been  placed  on  the  free  list  without  being  assigned 
a  new  tariff  number. 

These  amendments  went  into  force  on  June  7,  1930. 

surtaxes 

Practically  all  goods  imported  into  Norway  are  subject  to  an  additional 
surtax  of  50  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  customs  duty.  This  surtax  has  been 
reduced  in  the  case  of  coffee  and  sugar  to  25  per  cent,  but  otherwise  there  is 
no  change.   This  reduction  came  into  force  on  July  1,  1930. 


TURKS  AND  CAICOS  ISLANDS'  TARIFF  CHANGES 

Mr.  F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
writes  that  as  from  August  5  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands, 
which  are  a  political  dependency  of  Jamaica,  was  modified  in  certain  respects. 
The  chief  modifications  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are  given  here- 
under:— 

Former  duties        New  duties 

Beer  and  ale,  per  gallon   Is.  6d.  2s. 

Playing  cards   25%adval.  10%adval. 

Whisky  and  gin,  per  gallon   12s.  15s. 

Rough  lumber,  per  M  feet,  board  measurement.        7s.  10%  ad  val. 

Dressed  lumber,  per  M  feet,  board  measurement.        10s.  10%  ad  val. 

Also  the  following  items,  hitherto  admitted  free  of  duty,  were  made  liable 
thereto,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem:  cement;  linseed  oil;  equipment 
for  generating  and  supplying  electricity;  and  tombstones  and  memorial  tablets. 

EXPORTS   OF  KENYA  AND  UGANDA 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  year  domestic  exports  from 
Kenya  and  Uganda  amounted  in  value  to  £2,336,310,  compared  with  £2,784,622 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  Towards  this  total  Kenya  contributed 
£1,555,265  against  £1,149,759  and  Uganda  £781,045  against  £1,634,863.  Maize, 
coffee,  wheat,  sisal  and  tow,  and  cotton  were  the  principal  exports  of  Kenya, 
and  cotton  and  coffee  of  Uganda. 
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FUEL  OIL   BURNERS   FOR   THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  London,  on  behalf  of  a  firm  of  heating  engineers  for  oil-burning 
equipment  suitable  for  central  heating  and  for  domestic  water  supply  systems. 
Canadian  firms  manufacturing  these  heaters,  who  have  not  already  made  agency 
arrangements  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  requested  to  submit  descriptive  litera- 
ture, price  lists,  etc.  Full  details  regarding  the  inquiring  firm  mentioned  can  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (quoting 
file  No.  26127). 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:   WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  8 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  8,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September  2,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

KJllHMd.1 

Country 

uni  z 

ir  arity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  8 

.1407 

$  .1423 

$  .1422 

5$ 

.1390 

.1395 

.1393 

2f 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2676 

.2672 

4 

.0252 

.0252 

.0251 

6J 

.  0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

2£ 

.2382 

.2384 

.2379 

4 

Great  Britain  ,  . 

4.8666 

4.8601 

4.8547 

3 

.0130 

.0130 

.0129 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4023 

.4019 

3 

.1749 

.1748 

.1749 

61 

Italy  

.0526 

.  0523 

.0523 

&i 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

H 

.2680 

.2676 

.2672 

H 

1.0805 

.0450 

.0449 

7i 

.0060 

.0060 

.0059 

9 

.1056 

.1068 

6 

.2680 

.2685 

2683 

3i 

.1930 

.1941 

.1937 

24 

United  States  .  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9987 

.9985 

3 

.4244 

.3571 

.3545 

.1196 

.0949 

.0998 

Chile  

.1217 

.1214 

.1213 

7 

.9733 

.9650 

.9661 

8 

.4985 

.4713 

.4742 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3246 

.3245 

7 

.1930 

.1860 

.1834 

1.0342 

.8165 

.8163 

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0003 

 Dollar 

.3285 

.3235 

.3650 

.3613 

.3613 

5 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4938 

.4938 

5.48 

.4020 

.4013 

.4029 

 Tael 

.3970 

.3944 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4394 

.4506 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5617 

.5617 

 1} 

1.0000 

l.OOg— 1.01J 

1.003%4— 1.013%4 

 $J 

4 . 8666 

4.8614 

4.8581 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.001— 1.  on 

1.00*— 1.01| 

.0392 

.0393 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 

.0392 
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TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  onty  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston.  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

970.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Gothenburg  firm  of  importers  and  wholesalers  wish  to  estab- 
lish contact  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  evaporated  apples. 

971.  Dried  Apples. — Rotterdam  commission  agent  is  interested  in  handling  dried  apples, 
quarters,  in  50-pound  boxes. 

972.  Dried  Apples. — Rotterdam  agent  desires  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian 
dried  apple  exporter. 

973.  Canned  Fruit. — A  Gothenburg  firm  of  importers  and  wholesalers  wish  to  estab- 
lish contact  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  fruit. 

974.  Canned  Fruit. — Dutch  agency  firm  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  exporter  for 
the  sale  of  canned  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots. 

975.  Canned  Fruit. — Canadian  exporters  of  canned  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  etc.,  should 
submit  offers  to  importer  in  Berne. 

976.  Canned  Fruit. — Canadian  exporters  of  peaches,  apricots,  etc.,  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  appoint  an  agent  in  Holland  should  submit  offers. 

977.  Canned  Fruit. — Canadian  exporters  of  canned  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  importer  in  Amsterdam. 

978.  Canned  Salmon. — Canadian  packers  open  for  representation  in  the  Netherlands 
are  asked  to  communicate. 

979.  Salmon. — Importer  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  wishes  to  receive  quotations  and  samples 
of  canned  salmon. 

980.  Salmon  (Canned). — Salmon  packers  desirous  of  establishing  agency  relations  in 
the  Netherlands  should  communicate. 

981.  Canned  Salmon. — Rotterdam  importer  wishes  to  secure,  quotations,  preferably 
c.i.f.  Dutch  port. 

982.  Canned  Salmon. — Firm  of  buyers  in  Amsterdam  are  interested  in  receiving  offers 
oi.f.  Dutch  port. 

983.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Gothenburg  firm  of  importers  and  wholesalers  wish  to  estab- 
lish contact  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  salmon, 

984.  Lobster. — Swiss  buyer  is  interested  in  importing  Canadian  lobster. 

985.  Lobster. — Packers  of  lobster  are  asked  to  submit  offers  on  a  c.i.f.  Dutch  port  basis 
to  importer  in  Rotterdam. 

986.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Gothenburg  firm  of  importers  and  wholesalers  wish  to  estab- 
lish contact  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  lobster. 

987.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  ex- 
porter of  canned  lobster. 

988.  Canned  Sardines. — Canadian  exporters  interested  in  representation  in  Holland 
should  communicate  with  Rotterdam  concern. 

989.  Canned  Sardines. — Sardine  packers  desirous  of  exporting  to  the  Netherlands 
should  submit  quotations  c.ii.  Dutch  port  and,  if  possible,  samples  to  buyer  in  Amsterdam. 

990.  Rolled  Oats. — Rotterdam  agency  firm  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  ex- 
porter. 
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991.  Rolled  Oats. — Manufacturer  of  rolled  oats  should  get  in  .touch  with  firm  in  Rot- 
terdam with  view  to  agency  relationship. 

992.  Wheat  Flour. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Helsingfors,  Finland,  wish  to  establish  connec- 
tion with  a  Canadian  flour  mill. 

993.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  with  branches  in  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  flour  mill  in  a  position  to  export  flour  to  the  port  of 
Beira,  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

994.  Linseed  Cakes. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  interested  in  securing 
the  representation  of  Canadian  exporters  of  linseed  oil  cake^. 

Miscellaneous 

995.  Stationery  Goods. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Sweden  wish  to  establish 
contact  with  Canadian  exporters  of  stationery  goods. 

996.  Paper  Goods. — A  firm  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Sweden  wish  to  establish  con- 
tact with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper,  other  than  writing  paper. 

997.  Egg  Case  Fillers. — A  London  firm  are  in  the  market  to  import  large  quantities  of 
Canadian  wood-pulp  board  egg  case  fillers  as  used  in  Canada.  Canadian  manufacturers 
wishing  to  quote  should  give  full  particulars  and  lowest  prices  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

998.  Lumber. — Swiss  wholesalers  and  importers  desire  quotations,  preferably  c.ii.,  on 
Douglas  fir. 

999.  Oak  and  Birch  Cooperage  Stock. — A  New  Zealand  company  has  instructed  its 
London  branch  to  invite  from  Canadian  manufacturers  quotations  for  supplies  of  cooperage 
stock  of  oak  or  birch,  suitable  for  the  assembling  of  wet  casks  of  40-gallon  capacity.  Prices 
should  be  c.i.f.  New  Zealand  main  ports,  and  settlement  will  be  made  by  the  London 
branch  against  duplicate  bills  of  lading. 

1000.  Steel  Office  Furniture. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Valparaiso  is  interested 
in  representing  Canadian  firm  offering  steel  office  furniture. 

1001.  Upper  Leather. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  commission  agents  and  importers  wish  to 
establish  contact  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  upper  leather. 

1002.  Rubber  Gloves. — A  North  of  England  distributing  house  is  interested  in  having 
quotations  and  full  particulars  as  buyers  from  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  household,  sur- 
gical, and  general  utility  rubber  gloves. 

1003.  Hot  Water  Bottles. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  distributors  are  interested  in 
having  quotations,  as  buyers,  and  full  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber 
hot  water  bottles. 

1004.  Rubber  Hose. — British  house  in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in  representing  a  Cana- 
dian firm  offering  canvas,  rubber,  garden,  and  suction  hose,  ithe  latter  wire-bound. 

1005.  Plumbers'  Supplies  (Rubber). — Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  hardware  and 
sanitary  ware  in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in  offers  of  plumbers'  supplies  (rubber),  including 
stoppers,  waste  washers,  and  tank  balls;  line  must  be  complete. 

1006.  Sanitary  Earthenware. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Valparaiso  is  interested 
in  representing  Canadian  company  offering  sanitary  earthenware  (lavatory  basins,  W.C. 
bowls,  W.C.  silent  combinations  with  seat  complete,  etc.).    Prices  must  be  c.ii. 

1007.  Bathroom  Fittings. — Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  hardware  and  sanitary  ware 
in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in  receiving  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  nickel-plated 
bathroom  fittings. 

1008.  Brass  Fittings  for  Silent  Closets. — Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  hardware  and 
sanitary  ware  in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brass 
fittings  for  silent  closets,  low-down  tanks. 

1009.  Paraffin  Cookers. — Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  hardware  and  sanitary  ware 
in'  Chile  is  interested  in  receiving  offers  of  wickless  paraffin  cookers  from  Canadian  firms. 

1010.  Washing  Machines. — Firm  of  electrical  engineers  in  Valparaiso  are  interested  in 
representing  Canadian  company  offering  washing  machines. 

1011.  Nail  Wire. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  desires  agency  for 
nail  wire,  sizes  4  to  14.  Send  quotations  and  full  information  to  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 

1012.  Automobile  and  Moror  Cycle  Accessories. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  importers  wish 
to  establish  connection  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  automobile  and  motor  cycle  acces- 
sories. 

1013.  Cement. — British  house  in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in  representing  Canadian  firm 
offering  a  second  grade  cement  for  road  building. 

1014.  Asbestos. — A  firm  in  Vienna,  Austria,  are  open  to  act  as  representatives  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  asbestos  and  other  minerals. 

1015.  Crude  Mica. — An  importer  in  Breda,  Holland,  wishes  to  receive  quotations. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Sept.  12  and  Oct.  17;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  19;  Montcalm,  Oct. 
2  and  29;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  3;  Montclare,  - Oct,  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Evanger,  Sept. 
18;  Kings  County,  Oct.  2;  Grey  County,  Oct.  17;  Laval  County,  Oct.  31 — all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nessian,  Sept.  27;  Oranian,  Oct.  25— both 
Dominion  Line;  Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  11. 

To  Glasgow.— Melita,  Sept.  27  and  Oct,  25;  Minnedosa,  Oct.  11— 'both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Athenia,  Sept.  19  and  Oct.  17;  Airthria,  Sept.  25  and  Oct.  25;  Letitia,  Oct.  3  and 
31;  Cortona,  Oct.  9 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Sept,  17  and  Oct.  10;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  19 
and  Oct.  17;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept,  26  and  Oct.  24;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  3—  all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Sept.  26;  Andania,  Oct,  10— iboth  Cunard  Line;  Lauren-tic, 
Sept.  20  and  Oct,  18;  Arabic,  Sept.  27  and  Oct.  25;  Doric,  Oct,  4;  Albertic,  Oct.  11— all 
White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Sept,  19;  Beaverford,  Sept.  26;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  3 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Ascania,  Sept,  19;  Alaunia,  Sept.  26;  Ausonia,  Oct.  3;  Aurania,  Oct,  10 — 
all  Cunard  Line;  Calgaric,  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  16;  Megantic,  Oct,  2— both  White  Sta.r  Line. 

To  Manchester — Manchester  Brigade,  Sept,  18;  Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  25;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Oct.  2;   Manchester  Division,  Oct.  9 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Sept.  19  (also  calls  at  Dundee) ;  Cairnross, 
Sept.  30;   Cairnglen,  Oct,  10—  all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  18  and  Oct.  15;  Calgaric,  Sept. 
18  and  Oct.  16;  Megantic,  Oct,  2— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montclare,  Sept,  IS;  Beaverford,  Sept.  26  and  Oct.  31;  Beaverdale, 
Oct.  10— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Trier,  Sept.  27;  Koeln,  Oct.  18— both  North  German  Lloyd; 
Hada  County,  County  Line,  Sept.  26  and  Oct,  31 ;  Idarwald,  Hamburg-American  Line, 
Oct.  10. 

To  Bremen.— Trier,  Sept.  27;   Koeln,  Oct.  18— both  North  German  Lloyd. 
To  Rotterdam.— -Evangel*,  Sept.  18;   Kings  County,  Oct.  2;   Brant  County,  Oct.  23— 
all  County  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Sept.  20;  Chomedy,  Oct.  4;  Corn- 
wallis,  Oct.  18 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or 
Nassau),  Sept.  19;  Lady  Somers,  Sept.  26;  Cathcant  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau), 
Oct.  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Tyrifjord,  Sept.  19;  Manhem,  Oct,  3;  Italia,  Oct.  17 — all 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Sept.  25;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Oct.  25 
—both  Canadian  National. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Palestine,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa, 
Tonga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — David  Livingstone,  Sept.  10;  Benguela,  Oct.  10 — 
both  Elder-Dempster. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Fantee,  Sept,  15;  Calgary,  Sept.  25;  Cochrane,  Oct.  25 — all 
Elder-Dempster  Line  (also  call  at  West  African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Sept.  19;  Canadian  Traveller,  Oct.  20 
— both  Canadian  National.  - 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nftd. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Sept. 
26  and  Oct,  10;  Emsworth  Manor,  Farquhar  SS.,  Sept.  20. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  Sept.  17;  North  Voyagcur,  Sept.  22;  Gaspesia, 
Sept.  24— all  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Sept.  25;  Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  9 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,. 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Dundee,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Sept.  23. 

To  Port  Said,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Auckland, 
American  and  Indian  SS.,  Sept.  27. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France.  Sept.  16  and  Oct.  8;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept. 
23;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Sept.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — Mississippi,  Leyland  Line,  Sept,  24. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  20;   Newfoundland,  0<ot.  7 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  Johns,  Nfld. — Fort  St,  George,  Sept,  16  and  30;  Nerissa, 
Sept.  23  and  Oct.  7 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  20;  Newfoundland, 
Oct.  7 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St,  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Dcmerara  and  Paramaribo. — Tryifjord,  Sept.  25;  Manhem,  Oct.  9;  Italia,  Oct.  23 — all 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavalier,  Sept.  22;   Caahcart,  Oct.  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Dcmerara. — Colbosfne,  Sept.  25;  Chomedy,  Oct.  9;  Cornwallis, 
Oct.  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dcmerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  19;  Lady  Drake,  Oct.  3; 
Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  17 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ofctar  (also  calls  at  Mont  ego  Bay  and 
other  Jamaica  outports),  Sept.  18  and  Oct,  16;  Caledonia,  Oct.  2  and  30 — both  Pickford  & 
Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls  at  Naga- 
saki, Sept.  18;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Oct.  2;  Empress  of  Russia 
(also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Oct.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call  at  Manila);  Hikawa  Maru, 
(does  not  call  at  Shanghai),  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Oct.  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Hawaii  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Sept.  15;  London  Maru 
(also  calls  at  Shanghai),  Sept.  25;  Manila  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Sept. 
29;  Africa  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Oct.  4;  Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen 
and  Taku  Bar) — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Mishima  Maru,  Sept,  26;  Siberia  Maru,  Oct.  6 
— both  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai. — Titanian,  Austral ian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York,  Oct.  3  (also  calls  at 
Nelson)  ;   Waiotapu,  Oct,  25 — 'both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Golden  West,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Sept,  17. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Sept.  17;  Niagara,  Oct,  15 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line . 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — A  steamer,  September;  a 
steamer,  October — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  22;  Balboa,  Sept.  28;  Canada,  Oct.  22 — 
all  Johnson  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Benjamin  Franklin,  Fred  Olsen  Line,  Sept.  20. 

To  Manchester. — San  Julian,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  14. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam—  Dinteldyk,  Sept.  26;  Loch  Katrine,  Oct.  10; 
Damsterdyk,  Oct.  23 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — A  steamer,  Sept.  15;  Wyoming,  Sept.  26; 
a  steamer,  Oct.  3;  Winnipeg,  Oct.  11 — all  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — San  Francisco,  Sept.  25;  Oakland,  Oct.  16 — both 
Hamburg- American  Line;  Moerdyk,  Oct.  2;  Narenta,  Oct.  20— both  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line  (also  call  ait  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa.  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Sept. 
20;  Fella,  Oct,  17 — both  Navigazionc  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Heranger.  September;   Brimanger,  October — both  Westfal-Lar.-cn. 

To  Puerto  Colombia.— Point  Fermin,  Sept.  17;  Point  Montara,  Oct.  1— hoth  Gulf 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) .— Oakworth,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Ltd.,  Sept,  15. 


Note — Firms  who  desire  informal  ion  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
iheir  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bcrmuda-Bntish  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1020).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentin;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


T  CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
A  ddress,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing,  Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleaknev.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.    Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus.  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes — P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English.  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cables,  Canadian.    Territory  include* 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters.  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.     Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting   Trade   Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B.  Rotterdam. 
(Territory  includes  the  Rhine  valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated Malay  States,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address, '  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33; 
Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office,  Calle 
Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 
C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucotn. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ECONOMIC  AND   TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN  JAVA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  guilder  equals  40  cents  Canadian) 

Batavia,  July  11,  1930. — Despite  low  prices  for  the  export  commodities  of 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  a  consequent  general  reduction  in  purchasing 
power,  imports  in  1929  continued  to  increase.  In  the  case  of  Java  this  increase 
has  continued  for  an  unbroken  period  of  seven  years,  but  under  present  condi- 
tions it  must  come  to  an  end.  One  result  of  the  lifting  of  the  Chinese  boycott 
on  Japanese  goods  is  that  keen  competition  from  that  country  is  again  being 
felt,  especially  in  the  piece  goods  trade. 

The  1929  budget  expenditure  does  not  present  a  favourable  picture  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  Preliminary  figures  of  receipts  under  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  services  were  below  expenditure  with  respectively 
4,328,848  fl.  and  61,944,284  fl„  making  for  the  total  deficit  of  66,273,132  fl. 

On  comparing  the  estimated  1929  expenditure  with  total  disbursements 
during  1928,  an  increase  is  recorded  of  approximately  53,938,000  fl.,  while  the 
actual  receipts  derived  from  sources  of  income  in  Netherlands  India  during 
1929  were  22,867,000  fl.  below  1928  earnings,  accounted  for  by  decreased  returns 
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under  the  groups  Taxation,  Monopolies,  and  Products  (cinchona,  rubber,  tin, 
and  other  commodities),  three  of  the  main  four  sources  of  State  income. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1930  (848,680,300  fl.)  is  32,602,000  fl.  higher  than 
for  1929,  but  expenditure  (911,420,500  fl)  is  calculated  to  exceed  that  year  by 
about  29,069,000  fl.  The  increased  expenditure  is  to  be  mainly  devoted  to 
education,  civic  works,  public  safety,  and  defence. 

CREDITS  AND  BUSINESS  FAILURES 

In  view  of  the  system  of  long-term  credits  in  Java,  and  in  fact  throughout 
the  Middle  East  generally,  it  is  not  surprising  that  each  year  there  is  a  long 
list  of  bankruptcies. 

The  vital  link  between  the  European  importer  and  the  ultimate  consumer 
is  the  Chinese  dealer.  Chinese  "  tokos  "  or  shops  handle  every  imported  article. 
"  Tokos  "  and  a  warongs  "  (that  is,  the  smaller  food  and  haberdashery  stalls) 
extend  to  the  most  remote  villages.  This  retail  system  is  entirely  based  on 
credits.  While  most  of  the  larger  Chinese  stores  are  safely  capitalized,  the 
majority  of  the  smaller  ones  operate  on  a  working  capital  which  is  perhaps 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  they  purchase  from  the  importers, 
with  no  security  other  than  their  own  good  faith.  Credits  run  from  one  month 
up  to  as  long  as  six  months,  and  are  used  by  importers  as  one  of  their  strongest 
weapons  of  competition. 

Considering  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  is  disposed  of  in  this 
way,  it  is  surprising  that  bankruptcies  are  not  more  numerous  than  shown  in 
the  following  statistical  summary: — 


Percentage  of 
Number  of    Amount  of        Amount  of        Assets  to 
Year  Bankruptcies    Assets  Liabilities  Liabilities 

1927    717  2.525.600  43,006,300  5.9 

1928    69;3  2,208,600  11,923,000  18.5 

1929    842  1,541,300  7,664,900  20.1 


Of  the  total  bankruptcies  adjudged  during  the  past  three  years,  those  affect- 
ing Chinese  so-called  physical  persons  (individuals)  number  414,  384,  and  477 
respectively,  or  57-7,  54-8,  and  56*6  per  cent  of  the  total.  Chinese  merchants 
combined  into  corporations  are  comparatively  few.  The  great  majority  operates 
in  "  kongsies  "  or  combines  whose  members  are  individually  liable  for  any  trans- 
actions conducted  under  the  name  of  the  "  kongsie."  Among  the  failures 
recorded  above  it  is  further  safe  to  assume  that  a  large  percentage  is  of  piece 
goods  dealers.  The  remaining  number  of  bankruptcies  include  partnerships 
and  limited  liability  companies,  numbering  respectively  55,  38,  and  44  (or  7-7, 
5-4,  and  5-2  per  cent  of  the  total)  for  the  years  1927,  1928,  and  1929. 

Contrasted  with  1928,  the  year  under  review  shows  an  increase  not  only  in 
the  total  number  of  bankruptcies,  but  also  an  increase  of  failures  among  Chinese 
merchants  and  corporations.  That  the  total  of  both  assets  and  liabilities  are 
registering  a  lower  figure  than  for  1928  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
concerns  involved  were  in  a  smaller  way  of  business. 

THE  SHARE  MARKET 

Economic  events  which  have  swayed  the  principal  world  stock  exchanges 
did  not  directly  affect  the  local  share  market  to  the  degree  that  might  have 
been  expected.  Even  the  big  crash  of  the  New  York  stock  exchange  in  October 
last,  while  also  perceptible  in  local  quotations,  did  not  bring  about  the  same 
sharp  downfall  that  was  noted  in  America  and  Europe.  There  was  practically 
no  wildcat  speculation  and  liquidations  did  not  involve  any  large  amounts. 
Agricultural  shares,  however,  responded  to  the  general  downward  trend  of  com- 
modity prices. 
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The  following  summary  gives  the  index  figures  of  movement  (1924  equals 
100)  of  some  ten  groups  of  company  stocks,  based  on  Amsterdam  quotations, 
for  the  month  of  December,  1929,  the  figures  for  January  of  that  year  being 
placed  within  parentheses:  rubber,  93  (160) ;  sugar,  98  (116) ;  tea,  133  (164) ; 
tobacco,  114  (171);  agricultural  banks,  108  (123);  other  banks,  115  (121); 
business  enterprises,  144  (159) ;  railway,  147  (165) ;  shipping,  131  (158) ; 
Government  bonds,  108  (113).  The  average  for  December,  1929,  was  119  as 
against  145  in  January  of  the  same  year — a  drop  of  26  points;  in  December, 
1928,  the  average  was  139  as  against  154  in  January  of  that  year — a  drop  of  15 
points. 

COST  OF  LIVING  AND  WAGES 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  average  index  number  of  the. cost  of  living 
for  Europeans  during  the  past  three  years,  which  stands  at  161  as  compared 
with  100  in  1913.  House  rents  are  not  included  in  the  index  numbers,  and  these 
have  increased  materially  since  the  Supervisory  Board  for  House  Rents  is  no 
longer  operating. 

There  have  been  no  material  changes  in  the  standard  of  wages  paid  to  the 
native  labourer.  On  European  estates  daily  earnings  average  from  18  to  34 
cents  (Canadian)  for  males  and  approximately  15  cents  for  females.  For 
skilled  labour  in  industries  other  than  agriculture  the  daily  wage  may  reach  as 
high  as  $1  (gold). 

AGRICULTURE 

The  economic  life  of  Netherlands  India  is  closely  tied  up  with  agriculture, 
and  there  has  been  a  slump  in  the  world  prices  of  those  commodities  which  con- 
stitute the  greatest  source  of  profit  to  this  country. 

Although  the  milling  season  for  sugar  is  long  past,  there  was  still  an  unsold 
stock  of  180,000  tons  of  the  1929  crop  early  this  year.  Production  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  consumption,  and  this  applies  also  to 
coffee. 

The  removal  of  the  import  duty  on  tea  entering  the  United  Kingdom  has 
rendered  the  inferior  grades  of  Netherlands  India  more  competitive  with  British 
India  teas.  At  present  there  is,  in  theory,  an  agreement  between  producers  of 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Netherlands  India  to  restrict  production  by  10  per  cent. 

Rubber  is  the  most  seriously  affected  product  of  all,  and  the  concerted 
efforts  of  producers  in  Netherlands  India  and  Malaya  to  stabilize  market 
quotations  by  a  scheme  of  restriction  during  the  present  year  have  not  met 
with  success.  Local  quotations  for  standard  grades  range  about  11  cents  (Cana- 
dian) per  pound  weight  at  the  present  time. 

Maize,  cassava,  groundnuts,  and  similar  native  field  crops  have  suffered 
from  drought,  and  the  production  of  rice  fell  off,  making  heavy  importations 
necessary. 

INDUSTRY 

Industrial  developments  in  Netherlands  India  are  few,  and  consist  mostly 
of  those  small  enterprises  required  in  any  country  to  supply  the  domestic  demand 
for  such  articles  as  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  the  country.  The  brief  notes 
hereunder  deal  with  most  of  the  branches  of  domestic  industry: — 

Cement  is  produced  in  one  factory  at  Padang  (Sumatra).  Annual  produc- 
tion is  around  800,000  barrels. 

Mineral  stones  are  recovered  at  Cheribon  (Central  Java).  Trachyte,  ande- 
site,  basalt,  limestone,  and  diatomite  are  being  mined  but  in  limited  quantities. 
In  the  case  of  diatomite,  420  metric  tons  were  mined  in  1929  and  360  in  1928. 
Its  only  use  is  for  insulating  purposes,  since  it  is  not  suitable  for  sugar  refining. 
Diatomite  for  the  latter  purpose  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  Local 
diatomite  is  not  used  as  a  concrete  admixture. 
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The  British-American  Tobacco  Company  have  factories  at  Cheribon  and 
Djokja,  and  H.  D.  McGillavry  at  Ambarawa.  There  are,  in  addition  to  these 
two  large  companies,  numerous  small  concerns  operated  by  Europeans,  but 
mostly  by  Chinese.  Annual  production  in  1928  was  valued  at  13,000,000 
guilders;  in  1929,  15,000,000. 

Explosives  are  manufactured  from  imported  raw  materials  in  a  factory 
located  at  Batavia. 

Hat  braiding  is  centred  in  West  Java  and  is  carried  on  by  the  natives. 
Annual  exports  for  1928  were  around  8,000,000  guilders;  in  1929  they  dropped 
to  4,500,000  guilders. 

Metal-working  consists  largely  of  the  manufacture  of  citronella-oil  plants, 
rice-mill  equipment,  and  steel  construction  for  buildings,  bridges,  etc.  This  is 
carried  on  in  comparatively  small  local  factories. 

Tin  is  the  most  important  metal  produced;  this  is  exploited  on  the  island 
of  Banka  by  the  Government.  The  industry  is  responsible  for  approximately 
20  per  cent  of  the  world  production  and  has  suffered  severe  losses  through  price 
declines.  At  date  of  writing  London  reports  a  market  price  of  £138  10s.  per 
metal  ton.  A  pool  of  some  167  tin-producing  companies  representing  about  57 
per  cent  of  total  world  output  was  formed  in  July,  1929.  The  establishment  of 
the  Tin  Producers'  Association  immediately  reacted  favourably  on  the  market 
tendency,  but  the  improvement  did  not  last  very  long,  since  the  remaining  pro- 
ducers opposed  any  scheme  of  restriction. 

Although  the  principal  producing  countries  have  undertaken  to  restrict 
production  during  1930  by  about  30,000  metal  tons,  the  total  output  during 
the  first  few  months  of  the  current  year  does  not  show  any  notable  difference 
from  the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  As  far  as  Netherlands  India  is  con- 
cerned the  Government,  while  not  a  member  of  the  Tin  Producers'  Association, 
has  agreed  to  keep  1930  production  down  to;  a  maximum  of  22,000  metal  tons. 
Production  of  tin  and  ore  in  1928  was  respectively  14,200  and  30,000  metric 
tons  and  in  1929,  13,600  and  31,500  metric  tons. 

Other  minerals  include  diamonds,  gold,  silver,  and  coal. 

Mineral  oils  are  produced  in  large  quantities  by  the  Bataafsche  Petroleum 
Maatschappij  and  the  Nederlandsch  Koloniale  Petroleum  Maatschappij. 

Increased  building  activity  provided  a  good  market  for  tiles,  both  for  roofs 
and  flooring.  There  is  quite  a  considerable  industry  for  this  purpose  in  the 
islands,  although  special  tiles  are  brought  from  Holland. 

The  making  of  batik  is  peculiarly  a  national  industry  of  Java.  This 
is  centred  around  Djokja,  but  the  industry  is  carried  on  in  most  parts  of 
the  island.  It  suffered  a  decline  during  1929,  which  seriously  affected  the  sale 
of  white  cotton  piece  goods. 

A  large  wholesale  and  retail  provision  house  erected  during  1929  a  cold 
storage  plant  in  Soerabaia  to  store  frozen  shipments  of  meats  from  Australia. 
This  will  supply  boats  and  East  Java  consumers  with  better  and  cheaper  meat. 
A  similar  plant  is  operated  in  Batavia,  where  the  company  own  an  enormous 
tract  of  land  and  produce  in  their  plant  a  large  variety  of  food  products — meats, 
fresh  sausage,  canned  fruits  and  jams,  and  margarine.  They  have  one  of  the 
most  modern  bakeries  in  Batavia  and  have  recently  begun  to  mix  Canadian 
flour  with  Australian. 

Early  in  1929  it  was  announced  that  plans  were  being  formed  to  construct 
a  large  brewery  in  Soerabaia.  This  has  gone  ahead,  and  production  should  be 
under  way  in  1931.  The  company  is  incorporated  in  Holland  with  a  capital 
of  about  $800,000;  the  directorate  is  German  and  Belgian.  The  object  is  to 
establish  breweries  and  distilleries  and  to  merchandise  their  products.  Ice  and 
cold  storage  plants  are  to  be  associated  with  the  enterprise.  Cold  storage  has 
done  a  great  deal  towards  improving  living  conditions  in  this  country,  and  with 
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new  developments  such  as  this,  further  luxuries  may  be  looked  for  in  the  way  of 
fresh  foods. 

General  Motors  assembly  plant  at  Batavia  reports  a  fair  year,  with  pro- 
duction totalling  some  10,000  units  in  trucks  and  passenger  cars  of  all  kinds. 
Exports  to  British  Malaya  were  807  trucks  and  934  passenger  cars;  and  to  Siam, 
449  trucks  and  82  passenger  cars. 

Other  industries  that  are  carried  on  include  palm  and  coconut  oil,  packing 
materials,  paint,  aerated  water  and  beverages,  paper,  preserved  foods,  surgical 
dressings,- tea  and  rubber  chests,  weaving,  and  pottery.  With  the  exception  of 
the  palm  and  coconut  oil  industries,  these  are  quite  small.  The  penitentiaries 
produce  coir  matting,  horse  harness,  shoes,  and  textiles  for  Government  use. 

TRANSPORTATIONS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping. — That  the  importance  of  the  Middle  East,  and  especially  of  Java, 
is  growing  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  two  new  shipping  lines  are  calling  at 
these  ports,  and  two  other  lines  increased  the  schedule  of  their  sailings  during 
1929. 

With  the  inauguration  of  a  new  motorship  service  by  the  Klaveness  Line, 
Canada's  trade  with  this  territory  has  been  given  a  fresh  stimulus.  This  line 
proposes  to  operate  a  direct  monthly  service  from  Vancouver  to  Middle  East 
ports.  The  value  of  this  service  to  British  Columbia  exporters  is  very  great. 
The  first  ship  left  Vancouver  in  November  last  and  carried  five  individual  trial 
shipments.  At  the  present  time  these  vessels  do  not  offer  cold  storage  facilities, 
but  this  will  be  provided,  it  is  expected,  in  the  near  future. 

Railways  and  Tramways. — Receipts  accrued  from  State-owned  railways 
and  tramways  during  1929  were  below  1928  by  123,435  fi.  Operating  results, 
however,  were  not  unfavourable.  The  actual  working  account  shows  a  favour- 
able net  balance  for  1929  of  24,460,200  fl.  as  contrasted  with  25,494,100  fl.  for 
1928.   The  decrease  in  net  earnings  is  thus  1,033,900  fl.,  or  about  4  per  cent. 

Passenger  traffic  yielded  5-2  per  cent  less  than  in  1928 — partly  accounted 
for  by  general  reductions  of  fares  and  also  by  increased  competition  from  motor 
cars.  The  native  population  particularly  are  travelling  in  increasing  numbers 
by  motor  bus. 

The  Government,  however,  are  constantly  improving  the  extent  and  fre-  • 
quency  of  passenger  train  service.  On  November  1  of  last  year  a  "  one-day 
connection  "  between  Batavia  and  Soerabaia  and  vice  versa  was  inaugurated. 
This  daily  service  makes  it  now  possible  to  travel  the  distance  of  510  miles  in 
13-J  hours  instead  of  30  hours  as  formerly.  This  advantage  is  partly  offset  by 
the  daily  air  service  between  the  two  cities,  taking  as  it  does  about  hours 
or  one-third  of  the  time  for  the  train  journey. 

Besides  the  State  railways  there  are  in  Java  some  twelve  private  railway 
and  tramway  companies,  and  one  railway  company  in  Sumatra  (Deli).  Operat- 
ing results  during  1929  total  49,168,900  fl.  in  the  aggregate,  as  contrasted  with 
49,288,800  fl.  during  1928. 

Posts,  Telegraphs,  and  Telephones. — The  Government  service  of  Posts, 
Telegraphs,  and  Telephones  closed  the  fiscal  year  1929  with  an  excess  of  total 
receipts  of  1,316,412  fl.  over  1928.  To  this  increase  the  postal  service  has  con- 
tributed 2,973,314  fl.,  and  the  service  of  telephones  706,785  fl. 

Radio. — Direct  radio  telephone  connections  were  maintained  during  1929 
with  Europe,  the  United  States,  French  Indo-China,  Siam,  Hongkong, 
China  (Shanghai),  Japan  (Tokyo),  the  Philippines  (Manila),  and  Portuguese 
Timor.  The  number  of  international  radio-telephone  calls  in  Netherlands  India 
totalled  3,407,  of  which  2,249  were  from  Java.   The  number  of  licences  issued  to 
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amateur  owners  of  radio  receiving  stations  increased  from  1,567  at  the  close  of 
1928  to  2,132  as  at  December  31,  1929,  or  36  per  cent. 

Airways. — The  traffic  returns  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  India  Airways 
Company  (K.N.I.L.M.)  for  the  six  months  ended  December,  1929,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  six  months  showed  the  following  percentage  gains:  number 
of  flights,  17  per  cent;  total  flying  hours,  34;  distance  covered  (miles),  34; 
productive  capacity  (ton-kilometres),  40;  number  of  passengers,  20;  freight 
(in  kilograms),  154;  mail  (approximate  number  of  pieces),  112;  mail  (weight 
in  kgs.),  96  per  cent. 

On  August  15,  1929,  a  service  was  instituted  between  Java  and  South 
Sumatra.  New  routes  which  will  be  served  during  1930  include  a  weekly  ser- 
vice between  Java  and  Medan  in  Northeast  Sumatra  and  Java-Bali.  Bali  is 
a  very  popular  tourist  centre. 

The  Holland-Java  service,  which  was  discontinued  late  in  1929,  will  be 
resumed  in  September  of  this  year.  The  service  is  weekly  for  both  mail  and 
passengers. 


COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  GREECE* 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  expressed  in  paper  drachmae:   76  paper  drachmae  to 
the  Canadian  dollar.    One  hectare  equals  2-4711  acres.] 

II 

Provisions 

tinned  salmon 

Amounting  a  few  years  ago  to  about  10,000  cases,  annual  imports  of  tinned 
salmon  have  been  reduced  to  approximately  3,000  cases.  This  product  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  supplanted  by  tinned  mackerel,  which  is  cheaper. 
Japan  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  tinned  salmon,  with  the  United  States,  which 
sells  in  preference  tinned  mackerel,  taking  a  limited  share;  a  few  cases  of 
Canadian  chum  are  shipped  to  this  market  through  agents  in  London.  Cana- 
dian salmon  is  dutiable  under  the  maximum  rate;  that  originating  in  Japan 
and  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  most-favoured-nation  treatment. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  salmon  are  preferred;  1-pound  tins  (tails)  are  in 
favour.  Business  is  effected  through  commission  agents.  The  usual  commis- 
sion is  3  per  cent.  Terms  are  cash  against  documents.  There  are  no  special 
regulations  governing  imports  of  tinned  fish. 

The  rates  of  duty  and  internal  taxes  applicable  to  tinned  salmon  entering 
Greece  are  as  follows,  the  minimum  rate  applying  to  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  whilst  Canada  is  subject  to  the  maximum  rate: — 

Maximum  Minimum 
Tariff  Item  No.  4d—  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Pounds 

Duty  Met.  Drs.       30  ($  5  79)  20  ($3  86) 

Internal  taxes   4  34  2  89 

Total  in  Canadian  currency   .$10  13  $6  75 

The  above  rates  of  duty  and  internal  taxes  are  applicable  to  all  varieties 
of  tinned  fish  imported  into  Greece. 


*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  on  Wheat  and  Flour,  was  published  in  last  issue. 
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TINNED  MACKEREL 

The  greater  part  of  the  tinned  mackerel  consumed  in  Greece  (about  18,000 
cases  annually)  originates  in  the  United  States,  principally  in  California;  Japan, 
owing  to  higher  prices,  has  only  a  small  share  of  the  trade.  The  principal 
American  brands  are  "  Californian  Leader,"  "  Samoa,''  "  El  Campo,"  and 
"  King  Solomon."  The  demand  is  generally  for  the  1-pound  tins,  identical  to 
salmon  tins,  forty-eight  to  the  case.  Tinned  mackerel  is  at  present  quoted  at 
from  $4.75  to  $5  per  case  of  forty-eight  tails  and  $6.25  to  $7  per  case  of  ninety- 
six  halves  c.i.f.  Piraeus.  Business  is  generally  carried  on  through  commission 
agents,  who  take  3  per  cent  as  their  commission.  Terms  are  cash  against  docu- 
ments. The  same  conditions  as  regards  tariff  apply  as  in  the  case  of  tinned 
salmon. 

DRIED  CODFISH 

Imports  of  dried  codfish  amounted  in  1929  to  8,927  metric  tons  as  com- 
pared with  9,886  metric  tons  in  1928  and  12,519  metric  tons  in  1927.  Greece 
has  always  been  a  good  market  for  dried  codfish,  but  a  more  abundant  catch 
of  fish  on  the  coast  during  the  past  two  years  has  reacted  on  the  imports. 
French  codfish,  which  comes  first  on  the  market,  has  about  three-quarters  of 
the  total  trade,  followed  by  Labrador  with  one-quarter.  Canadian  codfish  is 
of  too  high  a  quality,  and  consequently  too  expensive  for  consumers  in  this 
country;  price  is  the  determining  factor.  The  duty  (minimum,  4  metallic 
drachmae,  or  $0.77  per  100  kilograms  or  220  pounds)  and  internal  taxes  ($0.58) 
are  the  same  for  all  countries. 

TINNED  LOBSTERS 

The  Greek  market  formerly  absorbed  about  3,000  cases  of  tinned  lobsters 
per  annum,  but  in  the  past  few  years  ground  has  been  lost  to  the  cheaper 
Japanese  crab,  with  the  result  that  only  about  1,000  cases  of  one-half  and  one- 
quarter  pound  tins  are  now  consumed.  Canadian  lobsters  are  generally  sold  to 
this  market  through  London  agents;  only  small  quantities  are  sold  direct. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  not  expected  that  tinned  lobsters  will  recover 
their  former  position  in  the  Greek  market. 

Lobsters  are  packed  in  quarter-,  half-,  and  one-pound  tins,  forty-eight 
one-pound  and  half-  or  quarter-pound  tins  to  the  case.  Recent  quotations  per 
case  were  as  follows:  $31  for  one-pound  tins,  $32.50  for  halves,  and  $19.25  for 
quarters.  These  refer  to  quotations  c.i.f.  Piraeus,  including  a  5  per  cent  com- 
mission. 

TINNED  CRABS 

Some  3,000  cases  of  tinned  crabs  are  imported  annually  into  Greece.  Japan 
is  the  source  of  supply.  The  nominal  net  contents  of  the  tins,  round  and 
flat,  are  64-  ounces.  Cases  contain  ninety-six  tins.  Prices  are  generally  fixed  in 
April.  First-grade  tinned  crabs  are  now  quoted  at  about  $26  per  case  c.i.f. 
Piraeus,  including  agents'  commission  of  3  per  cent. 

TINNED  SARDINES 

About  17,000  cases  per  annum  of  tinned  sardines  are  being  imported.  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  France  is  in  the  market  for  a 
product  de  luxe  on  a  small  scale;  Norway  ships  some  quantities  of  small 
bristlings  which  pass  under  the  name  of  sardines;  and  some  small  shipments 
of  sardines  in  tomato  sauce  originate  in  the  United  States.  Canadian  sardines, 
which  were  formerly  sold  in  Greece,  are  not  at  present  on  the  market.  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French  sardines  are  packed  in  olive  oil,  those  from  Norway 
are  in  groundnut  oil,  and  those  from  the  United  States  in  tomato  sauce.  Spain, 
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Portugal,  France  and  Norway  employ  the  quarter  club  tins  (30  and  40  milli- 
metres) with  a  key;  the  United  States  the  15-ounce  oval  tins.  The  size  of  the 
fish  is  immaterial  for  the  cheaper-quality  sardines,  but  for  the  higher  grade 
there  must  be  from  six  to  eight  fish  to  the  tin.  Quotations  on  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  sardines  in  olive  oil  range,  depending  on  the  quality,  from  $6.30  to 
$7.30  per  case  of  100  tins  (quarter  club,  30  millimetres)  and  from  $8.70  to 
$9.75  per  case  of  100  tins  (quarter,  40  millimetres)  c.i.f.  Piraeus,  agent's  com- 
mission of  3  per  cent  included.  American  sardines  in  tomato  sauce  are  quoted 
at  $3.70  per  case  of  forty-eight  tins  c.i.f.  Piraeus,  agent's  commission  included. 

TINNED  CLAMS 

It  is  estimated  that  only  200  cases  of  tinned  clams  are  being  imported 
annually  into  Greece.  There  seems  to  be  some  prejudice  against  tinned  clams 
on  account  of  their  not  always  keeping  well  in  the  warm  climate.  The  prospects 
for  an  increased  trade  are  not  promising.    Japan  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

TINNED  SHRIMPS 

A  slight  falling  off  in  imports  of  tinned  shrimps  was  observed  last  year, 
as  the  catch  seemed  to  have  been  only  a  poor  one.  Annual  imports  amount  to 
approximately  4,000  cases,  forty-eight  tins  to  the  case.  Japan  has  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade,  followed  by  the  United  States.  "  Geisha  "  and  "  Pe-La-Co  " 
are  the  two  principal  brands  in  the  market.  The  American  tins  contain  5  ounces 
net,  those  originating  in  Japan  are  of  the  same  nominal  weight.  In  May  direct 
shipments  from  New  Orleans  were  being  offered  at  from  $6.50  to  $6.80  per  case, 
commission  of  3  per  cent  included,  c.i.f.  Piraeus.  Tinned  shrimps  for  shipment 
to  Greece  should  be  put  up  in  juice.  In  order  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  trade, 
Canadian  shrimps  should  be  of  as  high  a  quality  as  the  American  and  sell  at 
the  same  price,  the  difference  in  duty  and  internal  taxes  being  given  due  con- 
sideration. 

TINNED  MEAT 

Fresh  meat,  particularly  mutton,  is  fairly  plentiful  in  Greece;  the 
inhabitants  do  not  buy  tinned  meat.  Libby's  corned  beef  was  the  only  tinned 
meat  found  in  the  market,  for  sale  among  the  foreign  population. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

The  fresh  milk  supply  in  Greece,  chiefly  from  goats  and  sheep,  is  far  from 
being  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements.  It  is  supplemented  by  condensed 
milk  all  the  year  round,  but  sales  are  brisker  during  the  summer  months. 
Annual  imports  amount  to  approximately  300,000  cases,  forty-eight  14-ounce 
tins  net  to  the  case.  The  demand  is  for  both  sweetened  and  unsweetened.  The 
principal  brands  to  be  found  in  the  market  are  "  Vlaha  "  (Swiss),  "Nestle" 
(Swiss),  "Hollandia"  (Dutch),  "  Yoskos "  (Dutch),  "  Trofos "  (Italian), 
"  Mont  Blanc  "  (French),  and  "  Libby's  "  (American).  More  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  condensed  milk  imported  into  Greece  is  of  Swiss  origin,  the  Nestle  com- 
pany taking  almost  the  whole  of  Switzerland's  share  of  the  trade.  This  concern 
has  its  own  branch  in  Athens  and  sells  direct  to  wholesalers  and  retailers,  thus 
saving  the  middleman's  commission.  Holland  and  France  have  fair  sales,  but 
the  Italian  brand  *  Trofos  "  is  reported  to  have  the  next  largest  business  after 
the ■'"  Nestle."  The  United  States  supply  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
the  unsweetened  milk  imported.  Prices  vary  slightly,  and  there  is  some  under- 
cutting. The  "  Hollandia  "  brand  is  usually  slightly  lower  in  price  than  the 
cheapest  of  the  better-known  brands.  "  Nestle  "  sells  at  about  $7.50  per  case 
c.i.f.  Piraeus  to  wholesalers,  all  expenses  included;   quotations  on  some  other 
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brands  run  as  low  as  $4.50.  The  Canadian  product  can  hardly  have  a  chance 
of  entering  this  market  owing  to  the  wide  difference  between  the  maximum 
rates  (applicable  to  Canada)  and  the  minimum  rates  of  duty. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  into  Greece,  condensed  milk  must  not  have  lost 
its  freshness  nor  contain  adulterated  sugar  or  preservatives,  whilst  no  skimmed 
milk  may  be  used  in  its  preparation.  Labels  must  be  in  Greek,  or  in  any  other 
language  or  languages  with  a  translation  into  Greek,  and  indicate  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  added  in  order  that  the  preparation  may  be  assimilated  to  natural 
milk,  the  amount  of  water  to  be  added  for  children's  use,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  manufacturer  and  place  of  preparation. 

Duty  and  Internal  Taxes  on  Condensed  Milk 

Maximum  Minimum 
Tariff  Item  No.  3c2—  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Pounds 

Duty  Met.  drs.       30       5  79)  10  ($1  93) 

Internal  taxes   4  34  1  45 


Total  in  Canadian  currency   $10  13  $3  38 

POWDERED  MILK 

The  "  Glaxo  "  brand  of  powdered  milk,  a  product  from  New  Zealand  sold 
in  this  market  through  London,  is  sold  to  the  extent  of  5,000  cases  per  annum, 
the  "  Nutricia  "  (Dutch)  to  the  extent  of  800  cases,  and  there  are  small  sales 
of  "  Klim."  An  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  the  "  Dry-Co  "  brand 
(American).  "Glaxo"  is  packed  in  1-,  and  2-pound  tins,  twelve  2-pound, 
twenty-four  1 -pound,  and  forty-eight  ^-pound  tins  to  the  case.  Cases  of 
2-pound  tins  sell  at  $18,  1 -pound  at  $18.75,  and  J-pound  at  $20.  These  quota- 
tions are  c.i.f.  Piraeus,  and  include  a  commission  of  3  per  cent.  In  order  to  enter 
the  market  Canadian  powdered  milk  would  require  to  sell  at  as  low  a  price  as 
"  Glaxo,"  due  consideration  being  given  to  difference  in  duty,  as  New  Zealand, 
having  adhered  to  the  Anglo-Greek  commercial  treaty,  is  entitled  to  the  mini- 
mum rate.    An  energetic  agent  would  also  be  indispensable. 

Duty  and  Internal  Taxes  on  Powdered  Milk 

Maximum  Minimum 
Tariff  Item  No.  3c3—  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Pounds 

Duty  Met.  drs.       50  ($  9  65)  20  ($3  86) 

Internal  taxes   7  24  2  89 


Total  in  Canadian  currency   $16  89  $6  75 


BACON  AND  HAMS 


There  are  no  locally  cured  hams,  and  bacon  in  Greece,  but  the  market  for 
these  imported  commodities  is  limited,  their  price  not  being  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses.  Bacon  and  cooked  hams  are  consumed  only  by  the  better-class 
Greeks  and  by  foreign  residents.  Germany  has  the  largest  share  of  the  trade, 
with  France  and  Great  Britain  selling  small  quantities, 


BUTTER 

A  dairy  industry  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  does  not  exist  in  Greece. 
In  fact  there  is  only  one  fairly  well-equipped  factory,  in  Corfu,  which  is  known 
to  be  making  butter.  The  quality  of  its  production  is  better  than  any  of  domestic 
make,  but  inferior  to  the  imported  article.  Corfu  butter  is  sold  in  small  paper 
packets  of  30  grammes  and  in  small  tins,  at  prices  slightly  lower  than  those 
obtaining  for  imported  butter.  The  butter  produced  in  Greece  is  made  for  the 
most  part  under  doubtful  sanitary  conditions  by  farmers  and  peasants,  who 
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dispose  of  it  in  the  local  markets  at  the  best  price  they  can  secure.  The  pro- 
duction of  butter  is  largely  dependent  on  weather  and  pasturage  conditions, 
but  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  the  milk  supply  is  not  large  and 
the  local  butter  is  far  from  being  able  to  meet  domestic  needs.  About  four- 
fifths  of  the  butter  requirements  of  Greece  are  obtained  abroad.  In  1929 
imports  for  both  table  use  and  cooking  purposes  amounted  to  697,246  kilograms 
in  comparison  with  531,557  kilograms  in  the  preceding  year.  The  principal 
sources  of  supply  in  1929  were  Jugoslavia,  Turkey,  the  Netherlands,  Russia, 
Roumania,  and  Tripoli.  In  1928,  17,291  kilograms  were  credited  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  1929,  108  kilograms. 

No  distinction  is  made  in  the  statistics  between  butter  for  table  use  and 
that  for  cooking  purposes,  but  it  is  known  that  the  product  sold  in  this  market 
by  Holland  and  the  United  States  is  exclusively  for  table  use,  whilst  Russian 
and  Jugoslavian  butter  is  almost  exclusively  for  cooking  purposes.  The  products 
sold  by  other  countries  comprise  butter  for  both  table  use  and  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. 

Table  butter  as  required  in  this  country  must  be  a  full  cream  product, 
from  pale  yellow  to  white,  unsalted  and  packed  in  sealed  illustrated  tins  of  ^, 
1,  5,  10,  or  20  pounds.  Cooking  butter,  yellow,  unsalted,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality,  is  generally  packed  in  barrels  of  from  100  to  200  pounds.  The  best 
buying  season  for  table  butter  is  from  September  to  May.  During  the  summer 
months  sales  of  imported  butter  fall  off  considerably.  The  principal  brands  of 
table  butter  in  the  market  are  "  Lugard's  "  (Dutch),  "  Vezet "  (Dutch),  "Milk- 
maid" (Swiss),  and  "  Esbensen  "  (Danish).    Prices  are  variable. 

Butter  is  dutiable  as  follows,  internal  taxes  being  also  given: — 


Table  Butter  in  Tins  Weighing  over  4  Kilograms 

Maximum  Minimum 
Tariff  Item  No.  3  b  4—  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Pounds 

Duty  Met.  firs!     100  ($30  88)       110  ($21  23) 

Internal  taxes   23  16  15  92 


Total  in  Canadian  currency   $54  04  $37  15 


Table  Butter  in  Tins  Weighing  4  Kilograms  and  Under 

Maximum  Minimum 
Tariff  Item  No.  3  b  5--  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Pounds 

Duty  Met.  drs.     220  ($42  46)       140  ($27  02) 

Internal  taxes   31  84  20  2o 


Total  in  Canadian  currency   $74  30  $47  28 


Cooking  Butter 

Maximum  Minimum 
Tariff  Item  No.  3  b  3—  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Pounds 

Duty  Met,  drs.      SO  ($15  44)         50  ($  9  65) 

Internal  taxes   11  58  7  24 

Total  in  Canadian  currency   27  02  $16  89 

The  countries  referred  to  above  are  entitled  to  the  minimum  rates  of  duty. 

Customs  Regulations. — To  be  admitted  into  Greece,  butter  from  cows  must 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  country  of  origin  as  regards  soluble  volatile  acids, 
saporification,  and  insoluble  volatile  acids.  A  certificate  to  that  effect  from 
the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  country  of  origin  must  accompany  each  shipment 
of  butter  to  this  market. 
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CHEESE 

Cheese  is  produced  to  some  extent  in  Greece,  the  principal  varieties  being 
"  Feta,"  u  Kaseri,"  and  "  Kephalotiri,"  but  some  1,500  metric  tons  are  imported 
annually.  Dutch  and  Swiss  cheese  are  in  favour.  Jugoslavia,  France,  Albania, 
Italy,  Denmark,  Roumania,  Russia,  Turkey,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  are  also  contributors.  It  might  be  possible  to  introduce  some  lines  in 
the  Cheddar  and  Chester  styles  into  this  market. 

TINNED  CORN  ON  THE  COB 

Corn  on  the  cob  in  tins  is  sold  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  Greece.  Tins 
containing  five  pieces  retail  at  about  80  cents.  This  article  is  exclusively 
American. 

ROLLED  OATS 

Annual  imports  of  rolled  oats  are  placed  at  approximately  1,000  cases. 
Rolled  oats  being  essentially  a  breakfast  food,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would 
become  generally  used,  as  the  Greek  breakfast  generally  takes  the  form  of 
only  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  and  a  roll  of  bread,  and  climatic  conditions  militate 
against  sales.  The  brands  sold  comprise  "  Quaker  Oats,"  "  3-Minute,"  and 
u  Morton's  Scotch." 

HONEY 

There  are  no  imports  of  honey.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  are  quite  con- 
siderable. The  production  of  this  commodity  from  time  immemorial  has  always 
been  important  in  Greece. 

TINNED  VEGETABLES  AND  CANNED  FRUITS,  ETC. 

No  detailed  figures  are  available  with  respect  to  the  total  production  in 
Greece  of  tinned  vegetables,  canned  fruit,  preserved  fruit  (jams,  jellies,  and 
marmalades,  and  fruit  glaces,  but  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  it 
amounted  in  1929  and  1928  respectively  to  approximately  2,750,000  and 
2,200,000  pounds.  Imports  of  tinned  vegetables  in  1929  totalled  81,709  kilo- 
grams (Italy  45,038  kg.,  France  10,864  kg.,  and  the  United  States  10,429  kg.), 
and  exports  426,497  kg.  (United  States  316,617  kg.).  Canned  fruit  imports 
totalled  8,577  kg.,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  and  there  were  very  small 
exports.  Imports  of  preserved  fruits  totalled  6,432  kg.,  chiefly  from  Egypt  and 
Great  Britain,  and  exports  were  59,430  kg.,  principally  to  the  United  States 
and  Egypt. 

Except  for  currants,  figs,  and  raisins,  which  are  produced  on  a  large  scale, 
no  local  dried  fruits  are  to  be  found  in  Greece.  Dried  figs,  currants,  raisins, 
apricots,  prunes,  peaches,  and  pears  are  consumed,  but  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  market  for  dried  apples.  Imports  of  apricots,  prunes,  peaches,  and  pears 
are  quite  important. 

Catsups,  sauces,  and  relishes,  with  the  exception  of  tomato  sauce  to  the 
extent  of  2,800,000  pounds  annually,  are  not  being  made  locally.  No  figures  are 
available  as  to  imports,  but  they  are  said  to  be  fairly  important. 

FRESH  APPLES 

Local  apples,  grown  mainly  in  the  Volo  district,  are  of  a  low  grade,  small, 
sweet,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  As  a  rule  the  crop  is  good  only  every  other  year. 
Even  in  the  best  years  the  yield  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  requirements.  Annual 
imports,  80  per  cent  of  which  are  from  the  United  States  and  20  per  cent  from 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Roumania,  amount  to  approximately  25,000  boxes  when 
the  domestic  crop  is  good  and  to  over  50,000  boxes  when  it  is  poor.   Apples  from 
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abroad  are  packed  in  40-pound  boxes,  there  being  from  88,  100,  113,  to  125 
apples  to  the  box.  Winesaps  and  Newtowns  (American)  are  in  favour.  Apples 
are  generally  eaten  raw.  Sweet  or  mildly  subacid,  juicy,  and  both  tender  and 
firm  apples,  of  a  red  colour,  and  in  the  sizes  above  mentioned,  are  principally 
in  demand.  The  buying  season  runs  from  September  to  May.  Canadian  apples 
have  not  yet  found  a  place  in  the  Greek  market,  chiefly  owing  to  price.  The 
difference  between  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  as  applied  to  Canadian  apples 
and  the  minimum  rate  under  which  those  originating  in  the  United  States  are 
assessed  is,  however,  comparatively  small,  and  the  market  is  one  that  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  Names  of  Greek  firms  wishing  to  act  as  agents  or  to 
buy  direct  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner's office  in  Athens. 

Sales  are  either  made  direct  or  through  commission  agents,  who  take  orders 
from  wholesalers,  who  in  turn  sell  to  retailers. 

Methods  of  payment  consist  in  remitting  from  25  to  40  per  cent  with  order, 
the  balance  being  paid  against  documents  after  arrival  of  the  goods. 

Duty  and  Internal  Taxes  on  Apples. 

Maximum  Minimum 
Tariff  Item  No.  12  a  1—  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Pounds 

Duty  Met.  drs.       3  ($0  58)  1.50  ($0  29) 

Internal  taxes   0  43  0  22 


Total  in  Canadian  currency   $1.01  $0  51 


POTATOES 

There  are  two  crops  of  potatoes  per  annum  in  Greece,  and  they  are  of  good 
quality.  Imports  average  35,000  metric  tons.  The  principal  sources  of  supply, 
in  order  of  importance,  are  Cyprus,  Hungary,  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  and  Jugo- 
slavia. The  Greek  market  requires  potatoes  of  a  good  appearance,  preferably 
of  a  whitish-grey  colour,  medium  size,  and  firm.  Packing  is  in  jute  bags. 
Imports  are  generally  sold  through  commission  agents,  but  sometimes  direct. 
Terms  of  payment  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  confirmed  irrevocable  credits 
opened  by  importers  in  favour  of  exporters  with  a  bank  in  the  country  of  origin; 
business  is  also  done  to  a  small  extent  on  a  cash-against-documents  basis. 

Customs  Regulations. — Imports  of  potatoes  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Belgium,  Holland,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Luxem- 
bourg into  the  Greek  regions  which  are  free  from  phylloxera  are  permitted  pro- 
vided that  they  are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  sanitary  authorities  in 
the  country  of  origin  to  the  effect  that  this  commodity  was  produced  in  districts 
which  are  not  affected  by  phylloxera.  No  such  certificate  is  required  for  ship- 
ments of  potatoes  designed  for  the  Greek  regions  affected  by  phylloxera,  all 
countries  being  entitled  to  export  to  these  districts. 

Duty  and  Internal  Taxes  on  Potatoes 

Maximum  Minimum 

Tariff  Item  No.  9  k—  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Pounds 

Duty  Met.  drs.       5  ($0  06)  3  ($0  58) 

Internal  taxes   0  72  0  43 

Total  in  Canadian  currency   $1  6S  $1  01 


SELLING  METHODS  AS  REGARDS  PROVISIONS 

Provisions  in  general  are  sold  through  commission  agents  or  general  import 
houses,  but  practically  always  through  commission  agents  who  take  orders  on 
behalf  of  both  wholesalers  and  retailers.    Commission  ranges  from  3  to  5  per 
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cent,  depending  upon  the  article,  and  many  agents  also  ask  that  the  cost  of 
telegrams,  etc.,  be  borne  by  the  firm  they  represent.  Advertising  consists  of 
window  display,  placards  on  hoardings,  announcements  in  the  daily  press,  and 
posters  in  public  vehicles.  Terms  of  payment  vary  from  letters  of  credit,  cash 
against  documents,  and  acceptances  at  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days.  Goods 
are  also  shipped  on  consignment,  and  the  agent,  effects  monthly  settlements  for 
the  goods  sold.  Under  present  conditions  caution  is  recommended  in  the  matter 
of  granting  credits  and  despatching  goods  on  consignment. 

It  is  preferable  to  appoint  a  distinct  agent  in  each  of  the  three  main  centres 
of  trade  in  Greece — Athens-Piraeus,  Salonica,  and  Patras — which  are  markets 
of  their  own  for  provisions. 

Customs  Regulations. — Exports  of  foodstuffs  to  Greece  need  not  be  accom- 
panied by  a  pure  food  certificate.  However,  foodstuffs  entering  this  market 
are  always  subject  to  analysis  by  the  State  Laboratory.  The  use  of  chemical 
ingredients,  designed  for  improving  the  appearance  of  foodstuffs  or  for  any 
other  purposes  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Moreover,  according  to  various  Govern- 
ment decrees,  certain  foodstuffs  must  fulfil  given  requirements  as  to  nature  of 
contents  and  limits  of  ingredients.  This  last  point  has  been  dealt  with  in  the 
notes  on  these  commodities. 

A  list  of  agents  and  importers  dealing  in  provisions  has  been  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 

MARKET  IN  PERU  FOR  SILK  HOSIERY 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  Peru,  August  26,  1930. — The  Peruvian  statistics  are  valueless  in  so 
far  as  imports  of  silk  hosiery  are  concerned,  and  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the 
export  statistics  of  the  principal  manufacturing  nations  if  one  wishes  to  dis- 
cover the  volume  of  this  trade.  Customs  duties  upon  stockings  of  silk  or  of 
artificial  silk  are  assessed  upon  the  basis  of  "  kilo  legal,"  or  the  weight  of  the 
stocking  plus  its  immediate  packing.  These  duties  vary  between  S/20  per  kilo 
($3.65  per  pound)  for  mixtures  of  artificial  silk  and  cotton  to  S/35  per  kilo 
(about  $6.25  per  pound)  for  pure  silk.  The  incidence  of  these  duties  is  so  heavy 
that  in  the  past  pure  silk  stockings,  except  of  the  highest  grades,  have  rarely 
been  declared  as  such,  and  the  imports  have  either  been  entered  under  falsified 
declarations  or  have  not  been  declared  at  all,  being  packed  with  other  mer- 
chandise and  omitted  from  consular  invoices.  Moreover,  a  very  large  amount 
of  independent  smuggling  has  ensued,  principally  from  Continental  ships  in 
Peruvian  harbours.  As  a  result,  the  Peruvian  statistics  of  imports  do  not  in 
any  degree  represent  the  actual  silk  stocking  requirements  of  Peru.  In  1928 
Peruvian  statistics  show  silk  stockings  to  the  value  of  $388  to  have  been 
imported  from  the  United  States;  whereas  the  American  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  same  period  reports  exports  of  silk  stockings  to  Peru  at  $68,664. 
In  other  words,  practically  none  of  the  imports  of  American  silk  hosiery  were 
declared  and  entered  as  such.  The  same  situation  prevails  in  the  case  of  other 
suppliers. 

As  an  approximation,  it  is  probable  that  Peru  requires  hosiery  in  pure  silk, 
artificial  silk,  and  mixtures,  to  the  value  of  $200,000  annually.  Of  this  amount, 
slightly  less  than  half  consists  of  cheap  rayon  lines  for  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  Peruvian  towns.  Rayon  hosiery  cannot  enter  Peru  against  the  present 
duties,  and  it  is  manufactured  by  a  few  firms  who  have  set  up  stocking  machines 
in  conjunction  with  other  knitting  equipment.  Only  machines  of  the  circular 
type  are  employed,  and  the  goods  manufactured  are  coarse  and  of  inferior 
appearance.   The  yarns  are  purchased  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany.  The 
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manufacture  of  cheap  rayon  hosiery  is  increasing  sufficiently  rapidly  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand. 

The  remainder  of  Peruvian  requirements,  to  the  value  of  perhaps  $125,000 
annually,  is  imported,  and  to  date  the  trade  has  been  divided  almost  equally 
between  the  United  States  and  Continental  suppliers,  with  France  the  most 
important  Continental  source  of  supply.  On  account  of  irregularities  of  entry, 
the  better-class  merchant  has  not  cared  to  import  moderately  priced  silk  stock- 
ings in  the  past,  as  the  incidence  of  duty  is  no  greater  on  a  $30  line  than  on  $15 
goods;  moreover,  the  higher-priced  hosiery  is  less  apt  to  be  smuggled,  and  to 
appear  at  a  cut  rate  in  the  cheaper  shops.  Consequently  the  large  departmental 
stores  and  the  better-class  "  bijou  "  shops  prefer  to  import  high-grade  French 
and  Spanish  hosiery.  In  such  shops  hosiery  of  from  $35  to  $50  per  dozen, 
factory  cost,  are  to  be  seen,  in  very  sheer  and  beautifully  finished  goods, 
embodying  fancy  designs  and  specialties,  which  appeal  to  Latin-American  tastes. 
Thus  the  Peruvian  hosiery  demand  has  been  divided  in  the  past  between  those 
who  can  pay  for  very  expensive  stockings  and  those  who  are  obliged  to  accept 
qualities  which  would  be  regarded  in  Canada  as  distinctly  cheap  and  unattrac- 
tive. 

Within  the  past  year,  however,  a  change  has  taken  place.  Customs  scrutiny 
has  become  more  rigorous,  and  less  smuggling  is  successful.  Moreover,  one  or 
two  lines  of  moderately  priced  American  hosiery  have  invaded  the  market,  backed 
by  a  certain  amount  of  advertising,  and  for  the  first  time  Peruvian  women  are 
beginning  to  ask  for  branded  goods.  This  circumstance  constitutes  a  measure 
of  protection  for  the  merchants  who  import  legitimately;  consequently  an 
interest  in  moderately  priced  hosiery  is  developing  and  distributors  are  begin- 
ning to  demand  their  own  branded  goods.  This  circumstance  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  manufactures  to  enter  Peruvian  markets. 

It  will  only  be  better-class  silk  stockings  which  may  be  sold.  The  demand 
is  entirely  for  full-fashioned  goods  manufactured  upon  flat  machines.  Seamless 
or  other  circular-knit  hosiery  cannot  be  sold.  Nevertheless,  the  importers  insist 
upon  a  part  cotton  top  and  cotton  toes  and  heels,  as  this  enables  them  to  declare 
the  hosiery  for  duty  purposes  as  a  mixture,  at  S/25  ($10)  per  kilo  instead  of 
S/35  ($14)  per  kilo  if  the  stocking  is  entirely  silk.  They  also  require  that 
medium-priced  hosiery  should  carry  a  trade-marked  paster,  and  that  it  should 
be  finely  woven,  in  order  that  its  appearance  may  not  be  greatly  different  from 
that  of  the  high-quality  Continental  hosiery.  They  are  very  partial  to  clocks, 
°pecial  mock  stitching,  slipper,  pointed  or  specialty  heels,  laddering  seams,  scal- 
loped or  other  fancy  tops,  and  similar  specialties,  as  these  features  are  to  be 
found  in  the  high-priced  hosiery  to  which  their  clients  have  been  accustomed. 
They  would  like  to  buy  stockings  embodying  such  specialties  from  the  United 
States  or  Canada  at  roughly  half  what  they  are  paying  for  similar  but  better- 
quality  French  or  Spanish  hosiery.  This  means  that  the  Canadian  lines  which 
will  sell  in  Peru  must  be  priced  at  not  under  $12  and  not  over  $20  per  dozen, 
with  fancy  goods  receiving  the  preference. 

The  popular  weights  are  chiffon  and  other  fine-knit  hosiery.  Service 
weights  are  not  popular  as  they  pay  more  duty,  and  they  seem  coarse  in  com- 
parison with  French  goods.  In  chiffon  stockings  the  importers  state  that  too 
much  American  hosiery  shows  a  line  or  shadow  in  the  fabric,  as  though  the 
needles  had  been  changed  at  one  period  during  the  knitting.  This  complaint 
seems  to  be  fairly  general,  and  has  been  encountered  in  connection  with  Cana- 
dian stockings  in  other  markets.  Among  American  stockings,  hosiery  slightly 
heavier  than  chiffon,  but  under  service  weight,  makes  the  best  impression,  as 
there  is  less  complaint  upon  this  point  of  shadowing. 

On  account  of  the  duty,  silk  stockings  arc  never  packed  in  boxes  for  ship- 
ment to  Peru,  since  the  box  would  pay  more  duty  than  its  contents.  Nor  should 
they  be  shipped  by  parcel  post,  as  a  parcel  is  weighed  in  entirety.    The  most 
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popular  packing  is  a  wooden  box  with  one  or  two  layers  (perhaps  three  centi- 
metres) of  corrugated  paper  on  all  sides.  This  corrugated  paper  should  not  be 
a  box  set  inside  a  wooden  box,  nor  sealed,  as  then  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  legal 
container  and  weighed  with  the  stockings.  If  it  is  unsealed  and  separate  from 
the  hosiery,  it  is  regarded  as  an  inner  lining  of  the  outer  box,  and  the  stockings 
are  weighed  for  duty  without  any  containers.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
to  declare  both  the  net  weight  of  the  goods  and  the  gross  weight  of  the  package 
upon  the  consular  invoice,  as  otherwise  the  importer  will  be  fined,  and  will  have 
his  goods  reweighed  at  port  of  entry. 

All  silk  stockings  shipped  to  this  market  should  be  insured  against  mari- 
time risks,  including  pilferage,  and  should  always  be  declared  on  consular 
invoices  in  the  following  terms: — 

(a)  If  pure  silk  with  no  other  thread,  medlar,  de  seda  natural  (stockings  of  natural  silk). 

(b)  If  entirely  artificial  silk,  medias  de  seda  artificial  (stockings  of  artificial  silk). 

(c)  If  pure  silk  with  artificial  silk  or  cotton  or  wool  mixtures,  medias  de  seda  natural 
con  materia  inferior  (silk  stockings  with  inferior  material,  naming  the  mixture, 
cotton,  rayon,  wool,  etc.). 

(d)  Stockings  of  rayon  mixtures,  medias  de  seda  artificial  con  materia  inferior  (rayon 
stockings  with  inferior  threads,  naming  inferior  thread). 

SELLING  AGENTS 

To  date  the  majority  of  American  hosiery  has  been  purchased  through 
buying  offices  in  New  York,  or  through  the  foreign  branches  of  the  large  mer- 
chant houses.  From  now  onwards,  however,  there  will  be  opportunities  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  appoint  agents  who  will  canvass  the  better-class 
trade  for  them.  Most  of  the  agents  who  have  been  selling  French  and  Con- 
tinental hosiery  in  the  past  are  now  anxious  to  represent  a  Canadian  or  American 
manufacturer.  As  the  lines  do  not  really  clash,  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
agents  should  not  be  employed.  They  are  accustomed  to  work  on  a  7\  per  cent 
commission  and  to  offer  sixty  days'  credit  to  their  customers.  It  is  difficult  to 
employ  a  first-class  agent  on  any  other  terms. 

In  spite  of  the  acute  depression  there  arc  certain  possibilities  in  the  Peruvian 
market  at  present.  The  larger  importers  are  beginning  to  insist  upon  their  own 
marks,  and  it  is  easier  to  introduce  a  new  line  than  later  when  such  marks  will 
have  been  established. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  TIMBER  TRADE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  29,  1930. — The  continued  uncertainty  regarding  the  dis- 
posal of  this  year's  supplies  of  Russian  wood  on  the  British  market  has  seriously 
hampered  the  buying  policy  of  North  of  England  timber  importers.  The  negoti- 
ations which  began  toward  the  end  of  1929,  when  it  was  announced  that  Russia 
intended  in  1930  to  increase  her  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  around 
550,000  up  to  750,000  standards,  broke  down  completely  early  this  spring,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  by  that  time  had  decided  that,  owing  to  various 
causes,  including  mild  winter  conditions,  transportation  difficulties,  etc.,  their 
total  production  for  the  market  would  not  exceed  650,000  standards  of  sawn 
wood.  Meanwhile,  when  the  syndicate  of  British  firms  which  took  care  of  the 
1929  output  decided  that  they  could  not  absorb  such  a  largely  increased  import- 
ation from  Russia  in  1930,  several  large  importers  left  this  group  and  along 
with  other  smaller  firms  undertook  individual  purchasing.  As  the  season  has 
dragged  along  and  the  Russian  interests  have  found  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  sufficient  outlet  through  these  channels,  they  have  commenced 
shipping  in  cargoes  on  consignment,  with  the  result  that  the  trade  as  a  whole 
has  been  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  upheaval,  which  has,  of  course,  affected  the 
marketing  of  the  majority  of  soft  woods,  Russian  quotations  for  most  varieties 
have  so  far  averaged  around  35s.  ($8.5.1)  per  standard  below  the  prices  ruling 
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in  1929.  It  now  looks  as  though  Russia  cannot  export  much  in  excess  of  500,000 
standards  instead  of  the  750,000  standards  originally  intended  for  the  British 
market  this  year. 

Added  to  the  difficulties  of  handling  the  Russian  situation,  conditions  are 
depressed  among  the  industries  in  this  territory,  such  as  that  of  cotton,  which 
absorb  large  quantities  of  wood  of  all  descriptions.  Falling  prices  and  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  have  characterised  the  timber  market  during  the  present  season. 

Nova  Scotia  spruce  has  suffered  a  definite  drop  in  values  during  the  past 
few  months  of  around  £2  (19.73)  per  standard  as  compared  with  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  only  limited  cargo  lots  have  been  contracted  for  owing  to  the 
continued  uncertainty  regarding  values.  Early  in  the  season  one  or  two 
individual  cargoes  had  to  be  divided  among  two  or  three  different  buyers.  The 
cargoes  shipped  on  consignment  which  arrived  during  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer brought  prices  downwards,  and  they  have  not  so  far  recovered.  At  the 
present  time  shippers'  agents  estimate  the  value  of  deals  in  random  specifications 
at  around  £12  ($58.40)  a  standard  c.i.f .  Liverpool,  with  £1  ($4.86)  less  for  scant- 
lings, and  little  or  no  business  offering  at  these  figures.  Lengths  averaging  13^ 
feet  have  maintained  values  more  successfully  than  the  shorter  lengths.  New 
Brunswick  spruce  has  been  shipped  in  limited  volume  only  this  season,  at  from 
30s.  ($7.29)  to  £2  ($9.73)  less  than  last  year.  Part  of  the  difference  in  price 
has  been  accounted  for  in  reduced  freight  rates. 

The  birch  plank  market  has  not  been  faced  with  the  same  severe  competi- 
tion as  spruce,  and  on  the  whole  trade  has  been  fair  during  the  past  few  months, 
both  in  cargo  and  liner  lots,  although  the  current  depression  in  the  furniture 
industry  here  has  temporarily  curtailed  demand  to  some  extent.  Planks  of  H 
inches  have  met  with  an  increased  demand,  but  the  staple  requirements  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  2-inch  size.  Prices  have  shown  a  reduction  from  last  season, 
liner  lots  bringing  around  £16  ($77.86)  per  standard  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  with  cargoes 
about  10s.  ($2.43)  less.  The  demand  for  Quebec  birch  planks  continues  to  be 
limited  owing  to  its  relatively  high  price.  Quebec  birch  logs  have  been  sold 
during  the  season  at  around  4s.  (97  cents)  per  cubic  foot,  Quebec  string  measure, 
for  15-inch  sizes. 

The  feature  of  the  Douglas  fir  trade  in  this  market  has  been  the  continu- 
ally falling  values,  with  the  result  that  this  wood  has  been  going  into  consump- 
tion among  industries  that  previously  could  not  afford  to  use  it,  The  low  price 
of  2  by  3  and  2  by  4  scantling  sizes,  planed  all  around,  has  stimulated  their  use 
in  the  building  trade  in  competition  with  European  whitewood.  In  spite  of  the 
increased  consumption,  however,  stocks  are  at  present  heavy  and  there  seems 
to  be  little  active  interest  in  forward  business.  Clears  during  the  past  month 
have  sold  at  from  £17  15s.  ($86.38)  to  £18  10s.  ($90.03)  per  standard  c.i.f.  Liver- 
pool, with  a  slightly  firmer  tendency  at  the  moment.  The  opinion  is  expressed 
that  the  reduced  values  of  this  grade  have  not  materially  increased  the  demand. 
Merchantable  grades  have  been  quoted  recently  around  £10  17s.  6d.  ($52.91), 
although  lower  prices  have  been  reported  and  available  information  on  values 
is  most  conflicting.  During  the  past  few  months  the  growing  tendency  to  favour 
Empire  woods  has  become  even  more  pronounced,  especially  with  regard  to 
Canadian  Douglas  fir,  and  it  is  hoped  that  exporters  in  the  Dominion  will  spare 
no  efforts  to  cultivate  this  market,  It  is  important  that  Douglas  fir  be  properly 
cut  to  size  for  United  Kingdom  buyers.  In  this  respect  it  is  understood  that 
several  American  Pacific  Coast  mills  are  now  offering  Douglas  fir  frame  or 
gang  sawn,  which  it  is  claimed  ensures  much  more  regular  manufacture. 

This  office  is  from  time  to  time  approached  by  North  of  England  firms 
wishing  to  establish  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  Douglas  fir  in  view 
of  the  growing  popularity  of  this  wood.  Interested  firms  not  already  represented 
in  this  market  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. Liverpool. 
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COTTON  WASTE  TRADE  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Geeald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  27,  1930. — On  the  request  of  a  Canadian  exporter,  this 
office  recently  made  an  investigation  into  the  prospects  for  the  importation  of 
cotton  waste  into  this  area.  Lancashire  with  its  large  textile  industry  is  natur- 
ally the  centre  of  England's  cotton  waste  trade.  While  the  primary  purpose 
of  spinning  mills  is  to  produce  as  much  yarn  and  thread  out  of  the  raw  cotton 
as  possible,  a  certain  amount  of  waste  is  also  produced,  which  is  bought  up  by 
cotton  waste  manufacturers  under  contract.  Prices  have  been  distinctly  low 
during  the  summer:  one  July  quotation  on  important  grades — ranging  accord- 
ing to  quality — was  as  follows:  — 

Egyptian  laps,  51  d.  (11  cents)  to  &id.  (12|  cents)  per  pound. 

Egyptian  strips,  4^d.  (9  cents)  to  7d.  (1-1  cents)  per  pound. 

American  laps,  5d.  (10  cents)  to  7d.  (14  cents)  per  pound. 

American  strips,  3d.  (6  cents)  to  5d.  (10  cents)  per  pound.  , 
American  and  Egyptian  cop  waste,  5-ld.  (11  cents)  to  6d.  (12  cents)  per  pound. 

(American  waste  is  drawn  from  those  mills  devoted  to  spinning  coarser 
grades  of  cotton  threads — made  up  chiefly  from  American  cotton;  while 
Egyptian  waste  comes  from  the  mills  spinning  fine  threads.) 

The  present  season  is  the  worst  that  has  been  experienced  over  many  years; 
cotton  prices,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  price  of  cotton  waste,  are 
extremely  low,  futures  being  quoted  on  August  15  at  6*60d.  per  pound,  and 
depression  has  restricted  the  demand  for  cotton  waste  among  shipping  com- 
panies and  the  heavier  industries.  Moreover,  August,  the  month  for  estimating 
prices  of  the  new  cotton  crop,  is  usually  quiet,  as  buyers  prefer  to  await 
developments  before  making  large  commitments. 

In  addition  to  the  cotton  waste  materials  obtained  locally,  mills  operating 
in  this  area  receive  supplies  from  other  countries  as  well. 

IMPORTS 

Board  of  Trade  statistics  show  that  in  1928  unmanufactured  cotton  waste 
for  respinning  purposes  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  407,648  cwt.,  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  being  the  United  States  (153,089  cwt.),  Japan  (43,220  cwt.), 
India  (31,759  cwt.),  Belgium  (64,325  cwt.),  France  (28,854  cwt.),  China  (28,362 
cwt.),  Germany  (22,986  cwt.),  Netherlands  (14,318  cwt.),  and  Italy  (13,242 
cwt.).  Unmanufactured  cotton  waste  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  amounted 
to  35,050  cwt. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  import  of  manufactured  cotton  waste  for  clean- 
ing purposes  is  not  very  large,  the  total  supply  for  1928  being  7,337  cwt.;  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  were  Germany  (2,061  cwt.),  the  Netherlands  {1,288 
cwt.),  Belgium  (1,603  cwt.),  France  (1,653  cwt,),  and  the  United  States  (102 
cwt.).  During  the  first  half  of  this  year  imports  of  manufactured  waste  were 
2,447  cwt. 

Hard  cotton  waste  for  cleaning  purposes  is  used  in  a  number  of  trades: 
one  of  the  best  outlets  is  in  the  shipping  trade.  The  large  Liverpool  shipping 
companies  usually  place  their  orders  on  a  contract  basis  covering  a  specified 
period,  say  six  months  or  a  year.  These  contracts  may  be  placed  direct  with 
the  manufacturer,  some  of  whom  carry  stocks  in  Liverpool,  or  the  order  may 
pass  through  the  hands  of  a  ship's  store  dealer.  One  large  steamship  company 
in  this  city  use  about  25  tons  of  coloured  waste  and  13  tons  of  white  waste  each 
year,  the  average  price  paid  being  approximately  42s.  ($10.21)  per  cwt.  Some 
steamship  companies  prefer  sponge  cloths  insteadof  waste. 

Manufacturers  here,  besides  supplying  home  market  requirements,  do  a 
considerable  export  trade  to  such  countries  as  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
South  America. 
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MARKET  FOR  SCRAP  METALS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  19,  1930.— Scrap  metal  is  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  moderate  quantities.  In  1928,  12,332  tons  of  copper  alloy  and 
brass  scrap  were  imported,  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands  being  the 
main  source  of  supply.  Canada  is  credited  with  258  tons.  In  iron  and  steel 
scrap,  55,412  tons  were  imported:  Irish  Free  State,  17,095  tons,  and  the  United 
States,  11,822  tons  (Canada,  381  tons). 

As  far  as  this  particular  trade  area  is  concerned,  the  iron  and  most  varie- 
ties of  steel  scrap  are  of  little  interest  due  to  the  fact  that  Sheffield  manufac- 
turers, the  main  users  of  this  scrap,  are  able  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  Con- 
tinent via  the  Northeast  Coast  at  cheaper  transportation  costs  than  from  Liver- 
pool. Dealers  of  scrap  metal  here  are  therefore  only  interested  in  overseas 
offers  of  non-ferrous  metals  such  as  brass,  copper  alloys,  and  high-speed  tung- 
sten steels,  which  in  most  cases  ultimately  find  their  way  to  Birmingham  manu- 
facturers. 

MARKET  PRICES 

Although  business  in  non-ferrous  metals  is  far  from  satisfactory,  old  metals 
are  finding  a  comparatively  fair  demand.  At  each  fall  in  the  price  of  copper 
and  spelter,  scrap  metal  has  grown  relatively  dearer,  till  at  present  this  material 
is  bought  at  a  small  discount  below  virgin  metal.  Local  prices  quoted,  however, 
though  indicating  the  general  trend  of  the  market,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  show 
actual  prices  paid  at  sales.  Thus,  spot  prices  recently  quoted  by  a  large  Liver- 
pool metal  broker  are  as  follows: — 

Heavy  brass  scrap,  £34  to  £35  per  ton  ($165.46  to  $170.33). 
Light  brass,  £29  to  £30  per  ton  ($141  13  to  $146). 
Cartridge  cases,  £38  to  £40  per  ton  ($184.93  to  $194.66). 
Heavy  copper,  £48  to  £50  per  ton  ($233.60  to  $243.33). 
Light  copper,  £43  to  £45  per  ton  ($209.26  to  $219) 

Copper  utensils,  tinned  or  'brazed,  £42  to  £43  per  ton  ($204.40  to  $209.26). 
Aluminum  (sheet),  £40  to  £45  per  ton  ($194.66  to  $219). 
Gunmetal,  £42  to  £44  iper  ton  ($204.40  to  $214.13). 

Prevailing  prices  for  individual  articles  delivered  buyer's  warehouse  are 
quoted  as  follows: — 

Brass  loco  tubes,  in  lengths  for  re-use,  from  £48  to  £50  per  ton  ($233.60  to  $243.33). 
Brass  condenser  tubes,  in  lengths  for  re-use,  in  good  condition,  i  inch  in  diameter, 
about  £46  ($223.86)  per  ton;  f  inch  and  other  special  sizes,  £48  to  £50  per  ton 
($233.60  to  $243,33). 
•    Old  motor  radiators,  £22  to  £23  per  ton  ($107.06  to  $111.93). 

One  firm  of  metal  merchants  approached  by  this  office  stated  they  would 
like  to  receive  quotations  on  tungsten  steels,  the  general  spot  price  for  bar 
ends  and  broken  tools  being  from  £30  to  £33  per  ton  ($146  to  $160.60)  and 
turnings  from  £16  to  £18  ($77.86  to  $87.60).  For  further  information  interested 
Canadian  firms  are  referred  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1025,  published  on  page  444 
of  this  issue. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TRADE 

In  Liverpool  there  are  a  number  of  merchants  who  deal  in  pure  metals 
and  handle  metal  scrap  as  a  side-line.  This  scrap  is  usually  imported  on  con- 
signment if  the  connection  is  a  new  one,  but  where  a  contact  has  been  estab- 
lished and  business  found  satisfactory,  some  firms  are  willing  to  pay  from  75 
to  80  per  cent  against  documents.  On  receipt  of  the  scrap  metal,  which  is 
usually  packed  in  casks  or  bags,  the  merchant  may  sell  it  direct  to  certain 
customers  with  whom  he  has  a  connection  or  he  may  turn  it  over  to  one  of  the 
two  Liverpool  metal  brokers — members  of  the  metal  exchange — who  operate  a 
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scrap  metal  brokerage  as  a  side-line.  The  brokers  will  warehouse  the  goods, 
classify  them  (an  operation  for  which  a  charge  of  £2  ($9.73)  is  made),  and 
offer  them  at  tender  sales  held  at  regular  intervals.  Notices  of  the  sale  are 
circularized  well  in  advance  to  all  the  buyers  in  the  district,  and  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  goods  in  the  broker's  warehouse,  after  which 
tenders  are  sent  in  on  the  morning  of  the  sale  for  whatever  lots  they  are  inter- 
ested in.  The  brokerage  fees  are  usually  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  In  addition  to 
selling  on  behalf  of  local  merchants,  one  brokerage  house  at  least  has  intimated 
that  it  would  be  willing  to  buy  direct  from  overseas  shippers,  paying  90  per 
cent  against  documents,  with  the  understanding  that  it  be  furnished  in  advance 
with  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  the  scrap,  as  well  as  a  full  description  of  the  form 
the  scrap  is  in  and,  if  possible,  samples. 

LEATHER   SITUATION   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  August  30,  1930. — Trade  depression,  coupled  with  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff,  has  served  to  restrict  the  market  for 
Canadian  leather  in  the  United  States,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  examine 
the  situation  in  this  country.  Canadian  hides  are  not  frequently  imported  into 
Scotland,  and  at  the  present  low  levels  there  would  be  little  inducement  for 
Canadian  exporters  to  enter  this  market;  but  a  better  tone  is  anticipated  with 
the  opening  of  the  fall  business. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  with  chief  sources  of  supply,  for  the 
years  1924  and  1928  are  given  below:— 


Leather,  Undressed,  Hides  for  Sole  Leather 


Sources 

of  Supp!y 

1924 

1928 

  £  140,000 

£  429,000 

  76,000 

416,000 

  16,000 

173,000 

  110,000 

148,000 

  412,000 

122,000 

  139,000 

67,000 

Total  

  £1,054,000 

£1,631,000 

Upper 

Leather,  Dressed, 

Box  and  Willow  Calf 

Sources 

of  Supply 

1924 

1928 

  £  682,000 

£1,101,000 

395,000 

338,000 

  371,000 

225,000 

  22,000 

113,000 

Belgium  

  13,000 

95,000 

17,000 

  £1,914,000 

£2,443,000 

A  large  Glasgow  firm  of  leather  merchants  report  that  Frigorifico  hides  are 
in  steady  demand,  and  that  shipments  are  coming  in  regularly  from  the  Rivetr 
Plate  at  special  freight  rates.    Liverpool  is  the  main  port  of  entry. 

CAUTIOUS  BUYING 

The  tanning,  leather,  and  leather  manufacturing  trades  are  all  feeling  the 
present  acute  depression;  the  summer  stagnation  is  now  in  progress.  Orders 
for  leather  are  being  placed  only  for  immediate  requirements.  A  large  firm  of 
exporters  in  Glasgow  report  that,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  average  order 
received  from  overseas  customers  was  for  400  dozen  hides,  now  the  average  is 
40  dozen.    In  Norwich  and  Leicester,  the  principal  districts  for  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  ladies'  shoes,  purchases  of  raw  material  used  to  be  made  only  twice  a 
year — in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall;  now  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be 
made  daily,  and  at  times  twice  a  day.  This  creates  a  difficult  situation  for 
the  tanners,  who  require  from  six  weeks  to  six  months  to  complete  their  process. 

The  change  in  fashions  has  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the  cautious 
buying  of  the  past  year.  Suede,  which  was  popular  a  few  years  ago,  is  now 
practically  out  of  fashion.  The  demand  for  alligator,  lizard,  and  python  has 
increased,  and  the  situation  has  been  aggravated  by  the  variety  of  shades  of 
brown,  green,  and  blue  that  are  being  asked  for. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  doubt,  however,  that  retailers'  stocks  of 
boots  and  shoes  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  need  of  replenishment,  but  fall  buying 
has  not  yet  begun,  and  there  should  be  greater  activity  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 

CALF  LEATHERS 

The  main  centres  for  calf  leather  are  Norwich,  Northampton,  Leeds,  and 
Bristol;  the  main  sources  of  supply  are  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  price  of  calf  leather  varies  from  6d.  (12  cents)  to  2s.  6d.  (60  cents) 
per  pound,  according  to  the  grade.  The  average  price  is  probably  from  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  4d.  (30  cents  to  32  cents)  per  pound. 

Box  and  willow  calf  come  chiefly  from  the  Contient.  Germany  makes 
the  best  grade  top  upper  leather,  and  is  supreme  in  willow  calf.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  source  of  supply  for  glace 
kid.  Box  calf  costs  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  9d.  (30  cents  to  42  cents)  per  pound, 
according  to  the  quality;  willow  calf  is  from  2d.  to  3d.  dearer. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  Canadian  firms  to  compete  in  this  market  against 
Germany  and  other  Continental  sources  of  supply. 

SOLE  LEATHER 

The  tanners  of  sole  leathers  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  combined  into 
three  principal  groups — the  British  Tanners  Limited,  the  Randall  group,  and 
the  Walker  group,  the  last  two  of  which  have  headquarters  in  Liverpool.  The 
Tanners'  Hide-buying  Association  is  a  smaller  combination.  There  are  ten  or 
more  tanners  in  each  group.  The  advantage  the  groups  possess  of  bulk  buying 
and  centralized  control  has  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  smaller  independent 
tanner  to  compete. 

The  consumption  of  sole  leather  in  this  country  has  been  decreasing  during 
the  past  year,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  a  rubber  substitute  from  Canada, 
Uskide.  Uskide  is  said  to  wear  much  longer  than  leather,  and  is  only  a  little 
more  expensive.  The  principal  objection  to  its  use  is  said  to  be  on  hygienic 
grounds. 

MARKET  OUTLOOK 

The  recent  United  States  tariff  on  leather  has  depressed  the  entire  industry 
as  practically  40  per  cent  of  their  requirements  have  hitherto  had  to  be  imported. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  stocks  held  prior  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
new  tariff  are  not  yet  exhausted,  and  buyers  are  said  to  be  pretty  well  out  of 
the  market.  A  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  future  is,  however,  gaining  ground, 
and  although  no  marked  advances  in  prices  are  expected,  a  firming-up  in  certain 
classes  is  anticipated.  This  has  already  been  observed  in  some  of  the  pro- 
ducing countries,  notably  in  South  America,  where  fractional  price  advances 
are  being  asked  for  new  business.  Indications  point  to  a  firmer  market  at 
other  sources  of  origin. 
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COMMODITY   NOTES   FROM  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

FLOUR 

Glasgow,  September  1,  1930. — British  imports  of  flour  have  been  heavy, 
especially  in  London,  where  1,865,000  bags  have  been  sold  this  year  to  date, 
against  1,422,000  bags  last  year.  The  situation  in  Glasgow  is  normal.  Sales 
for  September  delivery  include  best  Canadian  at  16s.  3d.  ($3.97)  per  bag  c.i.f. 
and  export  grade  at  15s.  6d.  ($3.77) ;  American  spring  wheat  flour  at  16s. 
($3.89)  and  winter  wheat  flour  at  15s.  3d.  ($3.71).  Australian  flour  at  15s. 
($3.65)  per  bag  is  remarkably  cheap. 

eggs 

Prices  of  Scottish  country  eggs  are  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year.  As 
an  indication  of  the  prevailing  market  prices  in  the  various  grades,  a  large 
Glasgow  firm  of  egg  importers  and  produce  brokers  offer  the  following  quota- 
tions for  next  week's  arrival,  best  selected  eggs,  as  undernoted:— 


Per  120  Unit 

s.  d. 

Finest  Scottish  country  e«rgs.  15A-16  lbs   15  10  ($3  85) 

Finest  North  of  Ireland  unstamped  eggs,  17  lbs   16  0  (  3  89) 

Finest  North  of  Ireland  unstamped  eggs,  15£  ibs   15  0  (  3  65) 

Finest  North  of  Ireland  unstamped  eggs,  14  ibs   13  0(316) 

Finest  Free  State  Irish  eggs,  extras,  17  lbs   14  6  (  3  52) 

Finest  Free  State  Irish  eggs,  extras   14  0  (  3  40) 

Finest  Free  State  Irish  eggs,  selected   13  0  (  3  16) 

Finest  Free  State  Irish  eggs,  mediums   12  2  (  2  96) 

Finest  newlaid  Danish  egg^?  15^  lbs   13  0  (  3  16) 

Finest  newlaid  Belgian  eggs,  18  lbs   14  2  (  3  44) 

Finest  newlaid  Belgian  eggs,  17  lbs   13  9  (  3  34) 

Finest  newlaid  Belgian  eggs  (specials)   13  4  (  3  24) 

Finest  newlaid  Belgian  eggs,  154  lbs   13  0  (  3  16) 

Finest  Polish  eggs,  51/54    9  0  (  2  19) 

Finest  Polish  eggs,  48/51    8  4  (  2  02) 

Finest  Polish  eggs,  45/48    7  8  (  1  86) 

Finest  Polish  eggs,  reds   7  2  (  1  74) 

Finest  newlaid  Dutch  duck  eggs   10  10  (  2  63) 

Finest  cold  storage  Irish  eggs,  selected   11  8  (  2  83) 


Fresh-laid  Australian  eggs  of  good  quality  are  being  offered  at  14s.  9d. 
($3.58)  per  120  unit  c.i.f.,  as  against  17s.  ($4.13)  a  year  ago.  There  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  an  increasing  Australian  trade  at  this  price.  Very  few  Canadian  eggs 
have  been  imported  into  Scotland  so  far  this  season. 

BACON 

The  pig  census,  made  in  the  early  summer  in  this  country  and  in  July  in 
Denmark,  has  resulted  in  the  issue  of  official  estimates  covering  about  75  per  cent 
of  this  country's  total  bacon  (including  hams)  supplies.  The  remaining  25  per 
cent  is  obtained  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Holland  and  other  Continental 
countries. 

The  figures  would  indicate  a  substantially  lower  level  of  bacon  prices  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter.  They  show  an  increase  of  pigs  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  of  only  1-78  per  cent.  In  England  itself  there  is  a  decrease  of  2-57 
per  cent.  The  figures  for  Scotland  are  not  yet  published.  In  Denmark  there 
is  an  increase  of  36-5  per  cent. 

The  fall  in  pig  production  in  England  has  come  in  face  of  strong  incentives 
to  increase  production.  The  pig  council,  in  a  report  issued  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  last  week,  urged  the  imperative  need  for  some  measure  of  control, 
regulation  or  restriction  of  bacon  imports,  otherwise  the  country  will  be  faced 
with  the  virtual  elimination  of  its  home  bacon  trade. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul 
Sykes,  Hongkong;  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Bristol;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston, 
Jamaica;  Mr.  C.  N.  Wilde,  Mexico  City;  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town. 
Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 


Mr.  Bleakney 

Montreal  Sept.  15  to  25  Hamilton  Oct.  20  to  21 

Ottawa  Sept.  29  to  30  Brantford  Oct.  22 

.Brockvitle  Oct.    1  London  Oct.  23  and  24 

Kingston  Oct.    2  Windsor  Oct.  27 

Belleville  Oct.    3  Stratford  Oct.  29 

Oshawa  Oct.    4  Kitchener  Oct.  30 

Toronto  Oct.    6  to  17  Guelph  Oct.  31 


Mr.  Johnson 

Winnipeg  Sept.  19    to  25 

Mr.  Sykes 

Black's  Harbour  Sept.  22  St.  Stephen  Sept.  24 

St.  John  Sept.  23  Fredericton  Sept.  26 


Mr.  Cole 

Stratford  Sept.  21  Chatham  Sept.  24 

London  Sept.  22  and  23       Windsor  and  Ford  City.. Sept.  25  and  26 


Mr.  Fraser 

Vancouver  Sept.  20  Ottawa  Sept.  30 

Victoria  Sept.  22  and  23  Oct.     1  and  2 

Calgary  Sept.  26  Montreal  Oct.     6  to  20 

Quebec:  Province  Oct.  23 


Mr.  Wikle 


Bowmanville  Sept.  20 

Orillia  Sept.  22 

Barrie  Sept.  23 

Owen  Sound  and  Port  Elgin  Sept.  24 

Fergus  Sept.  25 

Oshawa  Sept.  26 


Guelph  and  Preston  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  1 

Gait  Oct.  2 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo  .  .Oct.  3  • 

Stratford  and  Goderich   ..Oct.  4 

London  Oct.  6  and  7 

Windsor  Oct.  8    to  10 


Mr.  Bissett 

Pembroke   and   Renfrew.  .  .Sept.  22  Ottawa  Sept.  24  to  2' 

Arnprior  Sept.  23 


Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver,  with 
the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  CaxVADIAN  Trade  Commissioner! 

Auckland,  August  6,  1930. — The  principal  canning  firms  in  Canada  are 
actively  represented  in  New  Zealand.  A  seasonal  demand  exists  for  practically 
all  types  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  especially  when  there  is  any  shortage 
in  the  local  pack,  but  there  is  not  a  market  at  present  for  dehydrated  root  vege- 
tables, because  of  adequate  domestic  or  imported  supplies  in  the  fresh  state. 
The  use  of  canned  goods  is  showing  considerable  growth,  and  where  prices  are 
competitive  or  quality  outstanding,  there  is  a  satisfactory  demand  for  imported 
products.  The  public  taste  is  for  lines  similar  to  those  used  in  England,  with 
the  addition  of  some  fruits  such  as  passion-fruit,  which  are  native  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  Cape  gooseberries,  which  are  imported  in  jams,  and  also 
grown  locally. 

With  the  high  purchasing  power  per  head  of  population,  and  a  high  stan- 
dard of  living,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  with  a  population  of  one  and  a  half 
million  presents  a  demand  for  canned  goods  of  a  higher  per  capita  value  than 
most  countries. 

The  factory  production  of  the  New  Zealand  fruit-preserving  and  jam-making 
industry  for  the  last  available  period — 1927-28 — is  covered  by  the  following 
figures: — 

Products  Quantity  Value 

Jams  and  jellies  Out.       71.906  £223,824 

Fruit  preserved  in  cans  Cwt.       11,570  32,274 

Fruit  pulped  Cwt.       20,145  23,274 

Candied  peel  Cwt.         1,270  6,509 

Other  products     38,034 

£323,915 

Similar  figures  for  sauce-,  pickle-  and  vinegar-making  are: — 

Products  Quantity  Value 

Pickles,  made  Doz.  bottles  26,963  £  17,175 

Sauces  Doz.  bottles  108,047  48,577 

Vinegar  Gallons  577,301  38,121 

Other  products     113,963 

Total  value  of  all  products   £217,836 

In  addition,  almost  every  garden  has  some  type  of  fruit  tree,  and  as  sugar 
is  cheap,  it  is  customary  for  householders  to  preserve  quantities  of  fresh  fruits  for 
use  in  the  winter  months.  There  are  no  figures  available  dealing  with  the  local 
production  of  fruit  or  vegetables  which  go  into  domestic  consumption  in  a  fresh 
state.  It  may  be  said  that  despite  the  considerable  domestic  supply,  retail  fresh 
fruit  prices  are  fairly  high  because  of  the  chain  of  intermediaries  between  grower 
and  consumer.  This  is  a  factor  encouraging  the  use  of  canned  goods  of  moder- 
ate price.  T  ^ 

^  Imports  and  Exports 

fruits  preserved  in  juice  or  syrup 

Apricots. — Imports  of  these  in  1929  were  valued  at  £28,980,  chiefly  from  Australia, 
£24.552  (duty  35  per  cent) ;  followed  by  South  Africa,  £2.510  (duty  25  per  cent)  ;  United 
States,  £1,833  (duty  45  per  cent).  Canada  supplied  only  200  dozen  valued  at  £84  (duty  25 
per  cent)  out  of  total  imports  of  £2S,980. 

Peaches.— Imports  in  1929,  £65,903:  Australia,  £53.852;  United  States,  £11,943— the 
duties  being  the  same  as  those  applying  on  apricots.  Canada  has  supplied  none  since  1928, 
when  150  dozen  valued  at  £64  were  imported. 

Pears. — These  are  grown  and  canned  locally  to  a  considerable  extent  and  imports  would 
be  in  the  winter  season.  Imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  £2.024.  of  which  £1,157  is  credited 
to  Australia,  £600  (1,798  dozen)  to  Canada,  and  £267  to  the  United  States.  The  duties  are 
as  in  the  case  of  canned  apricots.  In  192S  Canada  was  .credited  with  £2,344  out  of  a  total  of 
£4,066  and  in  1927  with  £3,394  out  of  a  total  of  £6,987. 

Pineapples  valued  at  £46,390  were  imported  from  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries.  _ 

Other  canned  fruits,  unspecified,  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  £4.388  (9,086  dozen)  in 
1929:  Canada,  £1,382  (2,986  dozen);  United  States,  £1,698;  South  Africa,  £475;  and  Aus- 
tralia, £545.   The  duties  are  the  same  as  for  canned  apricots. 
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PROGRESS  OF  AVIATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

Harris  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  August  12,  1930. — In  a  country  such  as  Argentina  where  great 
distances  exist  between  centres  of  population,  internal  commercial  or  private 
aviation  has  not  developed  as  rapidly  as  might  be  expected.  Climatic  condi- 
tions are  ideal,  and  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  safe  landing  is  pos- 
sible, yet  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  organization  of  air  services 
between  the  capital  and  provincial  cities  and  towns.  From  the  international 
standpoint,  however,  quite  the  reverse  is  true.  Regular  services  are  maintained 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  New  York  via  Chile  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  also  via  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  east  coast,  while  services  are  also 
in  operation  to  the  Continent,  part  of  this  journey  being  made  by  steamer. 

OPERATING  COMPANIES 

The  Trimotor  Safety  Airways  Inc.,  locally  known  as  the  "  NYRBA," 
operate  five  lines  covering  a  distance  of  18,000  kilometres.  Their  most 
important  line  is  a  weekly  passenger,  mail,  and  express  service  between  Buenos 
Aires,  Montevideo,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  hence  via  the  east  coast  to  New 
York,  which  journey  requires  nine  days.  This  company  also  operate  two  other 
international  lines — a  weekly  service  for  passengers  and  mail  to  Santiago 
(Chile)  and  a  weekly  service  touching  Rosario,  Cordoba,  Tucuman  to  Salta.  On 
the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month  this  line  continues  on  to  Yacuba 
(Bolivia),  where  it  connects  with  the  Lloyd  Aereo  Boliviano  Line.  During  the 
summer  season — December,  January,  and  February — and  continued  as  long  as 
business  warrants  it,  they  operate  a  daily  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Mar  del  Plata,  the  fashionable  seaside  resort.  Their  machines  consist  of  "Ford" 
trimotors,  carrying  14  passengers;  "  Sikorskys,"  carrying  8  passengers;  and 
giant  "  Commodores,"  capable  of  carrying  24  passengers.  The  following  statis- 
tics show  the  operations  of  the  NYRBA  services  for  the  last  four  months  of 
1929:  number  of  planes,  23;  flights  made,  461;  distance  travelled,  149,000 
kilometres;  passengers  carried,  2,678;  cargo  carried,  27,123  kilograms. 

The  French  Latecoere  Company,  in  which  considerable  United  States  capital 
is  invested,  known  in  Buenos  Aires  as  the  "  Aeropostal,"  operate  a  service  to 
the  Continent  from  Buenos  Aires,  the  time  required  being  eight  days.  This 
line  starts  on  the  Continent  at  Toulouse,  and  with  a  view  to  replacing  by  the 
use  of  hydroplanes  the  present  boat  connection  between  Dakar  (west  coast  of 
Africa)  and  Natal  (Northeastern  Brazil)  a  successful  preliminary  flight  was 
recently  made  over  the  entire  route,  arriving  in  Buenos  Aires  in  4^  days.  Pas- 
sengers or  mail  arriving  from  the  Continent  where  connections  are  made  from 
Paris,  Madrid,  Bordeaux,  Biarritz,  and  Marseilles,  may  continue  by  this  line 
to  Santiago  (Chile),  a  distance  of  13,400  kilometres.  Both  services,  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  the  Continent  and  the  Continent  to  Chile,  are  weekly.  This  company 
also  operate  another  international  service,  bi-weekly  to  Asuncion,  the  capital 
of  Paraguay,  a  distance  of  1,100  kilometres,  and  taking  &i  hours.  In  addition 
to  the  above-mentioned  international  lines,  one  internal  service  is  operated 
between  Bahia  Blanca  and  Comodore  Rivadavia,  a  distance  of  970  kilometres, 
accomplished  in  seven  hours.  This  service  leaves  Bahia  Blanca  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  the  Friday  plane  continuing  on  to  Rio  Gallegos,  a  further  782 
kilometres. 

The  third  company  operating  air  lines  in  Argentina  is  the  Pan-American 
Grace  Airways,  who  operate  a  bi-weekly  passenger  and  mail  service  from 
Montevideo  through  Buenos  Aires  to  Santiago,  Chile,  and  hence  via  Panama 
to  New  York,  arriving  under  favourable  conditions  in  eight  days. 
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The  services  of  the  aforementioned  companies  are  being  continually  im- 
proved, and  they  will  effectively  link  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica with  North  America  and  the  Continent.  This  will  mean  an  increased  saving 
in  time,  particularly  on  mail,  between  the  points  served  by  the  air  lines. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 

The  possibilities  of  future  development  in  aircraft  transportation  in  Argen- 
tina are  very  great.  Rail  travel  is  slow,  and  the  principal  cities  and  towns  a 
considerable  distance  apart.  Private  flying  is  still  unorganized,  and  although 
the  Government  has  subsidized  certain  flying  clubs,  little  interest  has  been 
shown  in  this  means  of  transportation  and  sport;  but  it  should  come  in  time. 
Many  wealthy  people  own  large  estates  in  the  interior,  and  with  poor  roads  it 
is  frequently  difficult  for  them  to  reach  these  estancias  without  considerable 
delay  and  inconvenience.  A  small  plane  would  be  ideal,  as  the  country  gener- 
ally is  admirably  adapted  for  flying.  Interest  is  gradually  being  aroused  by 
several  companies  who  operate  machines  for  private  hire,  and  several  com- 
mercial concerns  have  tentative  plans  for  employing  aircraft  for  quick  trans- 
port where  large  areas  are  to  be  covered. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  aerial  surveying  and  photography. 
An  enterprising  British  company  in  Buenos  Aires  has  obtained  a  number  of 
important  contracts,  and  this  should  lead  to  other  business  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

FLYING  CLUBS 

There  are  six  active  and  ten  dormant  flying  clubs  in  Argentina.  These 
clubs  were  subsidized  by  the  Civil  Aviation  authorities,  indirectly  a  branch  of 
the  Government,  who  assist  in  furnishing  instructors,  planes  and  material, 
mechanics,  and  aerodromes.  For  reasons  of  economy,  however,  this  assistance 
has  been  discontinued  for  the  present,  and  at  the  moment  general  interest  in 
private  flying  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

TYPES  OF  MACHINES  IN  USE 

The  principal  type  of  machine  used  in  civilian  flying  is  the  light  two-seater 
plane  with  a  few  small  cabin  machines  carrying  two  to  four  passengers.  The 
De-Haviland  Moth  is  the  most  popular  here.  There  are  also  Avro-Avians, 
Fleets,  Curtiss  J.N.O.X.'s,  Orioles,  Meteors  and  Robins,  Waccos,  Traels, 
Klemms,  B.F.W.'s,  Sopwith,  Bellanca,  Ryan,  Loughheed  Vega,  American  Eagle, 
Desouter,  and  Caudron  in  use. 

FACTORIES 

Until  recently  the  Argentine  Government  operated  an  aircraft  factory  at 
Cordoba,  but  apparently  for  reasons  of  economy  this  has  been  closed  down. 
At  this  factory  the  Government,  under  licence  from  different  companies,  manu- 
factured and  assembled  certain  machines  for  their  own  use,  and  it  served  also 
as  an  instruction  centre.  In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  the 
army  planes  are  at  present,  with  the  Cordoba  factory  closed  down,  it  is  expected 
that  if  replacements  are  made  they  will  be  purchased  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturers. The  army  up  to  now  has  favoured  the  French  aeroplane  the 
Dewoitine,  but  Bristols,  Avros,  and  a  few  others  are  used  as  well.  The  navy, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  probably  not  be  in  the  market  for  several  years.  In 
1928  they  favoured  Great  Britain  in  their  purchases,  but  machines  of  French, 
United  States,  and  Italian  origin  are  also  used  by  them. 

The  Curtiss  company  have  an  assembly  plant  at  San  Fernando,  where  they 
receive  machines  on  consignment.  This  and  the  Cordoba  plant  of  the  National 
Aircraft  company,  referred  to  above,  are  the  only  domestic  plants  in  Argen- 
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tina.  Up  to  the  present  no  duty  has  been  charged  cn  aircraft,  aero  engines,  or 
spare  parts. 

The  daily  increasing  confidence  of  the  public  in  aircraft  transportation 
has  had  a  great  influence  on  its  development,  but  yet  Argentina  has  not  made 
the  progress  in  domestic  lines  on  a  commercial  basis  that  might  have  been 
expected  with  ideal  weather  and  land  conditions  for  the  establishment  of  air 
lines  for  passengers,  merchandise,  and  mail.  Concerning  the  last-named,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Argentina  has  the  greatest  coefficient  of  per  capita  postal 
traffic  in  the  world  with  224,  United  States  is  second  with  214,  and  Canada 
fourth  with  146,  so  that  in  this  branch  alone  there  are  great  possibilities  of 
development.  The  steamships  carry  weekly  about  12  tons  of  mail  northbound 
and  38  tons  southbound.  Fogs  are  not  a  serious  handicap — in  fact  on  the  inter- 
national services  to  North  America  fogs  are  unknown  along  80  per  cent  of  the 
routes.  The  voyage  by  steamer  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York  requires  18 
to  20  days.  The  trip  by  air  can  be  made  in  seven,  covering  8,000  miles,  and  as 
time  goes  on  it  may  be  reduced  to  four.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  this  traffic 
has  considerable  possibilities,  especially  as  the  majority  travelling  over  this 
route  are  business  men  who  want  to  make  speed  and  not  tourists  who  desire  to 
travel  in  a  more  leisurely  fashion. 

The  inauguration  of  the  international  services  and  their  subsequent  develop- 
ment will  undoubtedly  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  cementing  of  commercial 
and  cultural  relations  between,  the  countries  along  the  established  routes  and 
those  which  may  materialize  in  the  future. 

MARKET  FOR  POTATOES   IN  PANAMA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
seed 

Panama  City,  August  23,  1930. — Potatoes  are  grown  in  Panama  only  in  very 
limited  quantities  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior,  and  since  these  areas  are  not 
accessible  to  the  consuming  centres,  namely  Panama  City  and  Colon,  they  do 
not  reach  these  markets.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  little  is  being  done 
here  to  encourage  the  agricultural  industries  aside  from  the  cultivation  of  such 
tropical  fruits  as  bananas  and  coconuts,  and  of  cofTee,  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  effecting  sales  of  potatoes  for  seed  purposes  here. 

POTATOES   FOR  CONSUMPTION 

Potatoes  for  consumption  were  imported  into  the  Republic  of  Panama 
(which  does  not  include  the  Canal  Zone)  to  the  extent  of  2,305,986  kilos  valued 
at  $91,505  (United  States  currency)  in  1928,  principally  from  the  United  States 
(2,213,696  kg.  valued  at  $88,916),  and  Holland  (67,750  kg.  valued  at  $1,829). 

United  States  exports  of  white  potatoes  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  (United  States  territory)  m  1928  were  157,775  bushels 
valued  at  $162,576. 

The  duty  on  potatoes  imported  into  Panama  is  25  cents  (U.S.)  per  46  kilo- 
grams.  There  are  no  tariff  preferences. 

There  are  no  import  restrictions,  but  shipments  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
health  certificate  from  a  recognized  authority.  Shipments  are  made  regularly 
throughout  the  whole  year.  Imports  come  via  New  Orleans  when  Northern 
States  potatoes  are  not  available.  The  grades  in  demand  from  the  United  States 
are  No.  1  and  No.  2  and  No.  1  and  No.  2  mixed,  50  per  cent  each  grade.  Medium 
sizes  are  preferred.  Dutch  potatoes  are  sold  in  crates  of  25  kilos  gross,  23  kilos 
net.  United  States  potatoes  are  shipped  in  barrels  of  165  pounds  net  or  180 
pounds  gross. 

Shipments  would  have  to  be  made  via  New  York,  by  Grace  Line  or  United 
Fruit  Company.  The  United  Fruit  Company,  77  Battery  Place,  New  York,  will 
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handle  transhipments  at  a  nominal  charge  of  $2.50  per  bill  of  lading.  There  is 
cold  storage  space  offering  from  New  York  to  Panama.  There  is  also  cold  storage 
space  available  here,  but  rates  are  high  and  in  view  of  the  frequent  sailings  from 
New  York  to  Panama,  buyers  prefer  to  have  shipments  made  weekly. 

METHOD  OF  SALES 

The  potato  business  is  handled  at  present  through  commission  houses  in 
New  York,  and  they  are  represented  here  by  commission  merchants  or  commis- 
sion agents.  The  majority  of  the  buyers  are  Chinese  merchants,  long  established 
here.  The  usual  terms  are  45  to  60  days  sight  draft.  Business  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible  on  "cash  against  documents"  terms. 

The  requirements  of  the  United  States  Army  in  Panama  Canal  Zone  are 
purchased  monthly  through  agents  in  Panama  by  tender.  These  amount  to 
1,700  barrels  per  month. 

The  usual  agent's  commission  is  15  cents  per  barrel.  All  orders  are  firm 
and  the  potatoes  are  sold  at  the  buyer's  risk. 

DOCUMENTATION 

The  following  documents  must  be  presented  to  the  Panama  Consul  for  cer- 
tification: (1)  commercial  invoice  (3  copies);  (2)  consular  invoice  (6  copies); 
(3)  bill  of  lading  (4  copies). 

There  is  a  Consul  at  Halifax  and  New  York,  Montreal,  Vancouver  and 
Toronto. 

Fee  for  certification  of  invoice  is  2  per  cent  of  invoice  value.  These  charges 
are  paid  by  the  importer. 

OUTLOOK 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  potatoes  in  Panama  throughout  the  year,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  shippers  cannot  sell  here  if  shipments  can  be  arranged 
through  New  York.  However,  firms  should  be  prepared  to  grant  credit  to 
reliable  firms  in  this  republic. 

SWEDISH  FLOUR  MILLING  REGULATIONS 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  August  30,  1930. — With  further  reference  to  the  report  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1356  (January  25,  1930),  and  to  the 
more  recent  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1384  (August  9) 
information  has  been  received  from  thev  Commercial  Counsellor  of  the  British 
Legation  at  Stockholm  that  the  Swedish  Government  has  decided  to  bring  into 
force,  as  from  September  1,  1930,  the  milling  regulations  of  June  13,  1930,  which 
provide  for  the  compulsory  admixture  of  Swedish  grain  in  flour  milled  in  Sweden 
by  millers  using  foreign  grain. 

The  present  arrangements  regarding  percentages  of  home-grown  grains  which 
must  be  used  by  Swedish  millers  who  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  State, 
and  the  prices  which  were  to  be  paid  for  Swedish  grains,  as  announced  in  the 
second  notice  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  was  to  have 
been  effective  until  September  15,  by  which  time  the  situation  respecting  the 
next  crop  year  would  have  been  crystallized  and  a  new  arrangement  made 
possible. 

However,  the  State  Cereals  Commission  on  August  15  made  intimation 
that,  as  the  majority  of  the  large  flour  mills  were  generally  of  the  opinion  that 
the  compulsory  milling  regulations  should  come  into  force  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  Government  had  decided  to  make  the  regulations  effective  as  from  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Several  interesting  additions  to  the  regulations  appear  in  the  official  com- 
munication; for  example,  mills  which  have  not  yet  agreed  to  the  first  system 
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presently  being  followed,  will  be  granted  a  reduction  of  10  units  in  the  minimum 
percentages  demanded  if  they  come  into  the  scheme  before  September  7,  a  con- 
cession based  on  the  agreement  respecting  minimum  prices  for  wheat  and  rye. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  millers  were  required  to  use  45  per  cent  Swedish  wheat 
and  50  per  cent  Swedish  rye.  These  figures  may  now  become  35  and  40  per  cent. 
The  question  of  percentages  will  be  brought  up  periodically  for  review  and 
possible  revision,  based  on  circumstances. 

Any  mill  buying  1929  grain  before  September  1  will  buy  it  at  the  prices 
fixed  in  the  old  agreement,  19  kroner  per  100  kilograms  for  wheat,  and  16  kroner 
per  100  kilograms  for  rye.  Any  mill  buying  1930  grain  before  September  1  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  scales  of  the  new  agreement. 

The  scales  of  minimum  prices  which  the  millers  agreed  with  the  Swedish 
Government  to  maintain  for  the  year  September,  1930,  to  August,  1931  "for 
Swedish  cereals  of  entirely  satisfactory  quality  (fresh,  undamaged),  weighing 
77-5  kilograms  per  hectolitre  (62  pounds  per  bushel)  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and 
72-8  kilograms  per  hectolitre  (58-5  pounds  per  bushel)  in  the  case  of  rye,"  are 
deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  publishing  in  full.  The  prices  are 
in  Swedish  kroner  per  100  kilograms  free  at  the  mill,  and  while  lower  as  compared 
with  the  old  agreement  during  September  by  a  full  krona  per  100  kilograms  for 
both  wheat  and  rye,  notice  is  directed  to  the  fact  that,  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
wholesale  dumping  of  grain  during  the  autumn,  the  prices  are  higher  in  each 
succeeding  month. 

It  is  further  provided  that  these  prices  apply  only  to  country  or  inland  mills. 
Mills  situated  on  the  seaboard  are  required  to  add  at  least  50  ore  per  100  kilo- 
grams. 

SCALE  OF  MINIMUM  PRICES  PER  100  KILOGRAMS 


Wheat  Rye  Wheat  Rye 

Kroner  Kroner  Kroner  Kroner 

September,  1930                     18.00  15.00  December  1 6-31,  1930 . .  ..  19.20  16.20 

October  1-15.  1930                 18.20  15.20  January,  1931    19.40  16.40 

October  16-31,  1930                18.40  15.40  February,  1931   19.60  16.60 

November  1-15,  1930  .  .  ..    18.60  15.60  March,  1931   19.75  16.75 

November  16-30,  1930.  .  ..     18.80  15.80  April,  193J   19.90  16.90 

December  1-15,  1930  ....    19.00  16.00  May-August,  1931   20.00  17.00 


The  Swedish  krona  equals  $0-2680.  Conversion  of  the  above  can  be  made 
in  dollars  per  bushel  of  62  pounds  for  wheat  and  58-5  pounds  for  rye  by  multi- 
plying wheat  figures  by  7-55  cents  and  rye  figures  by  7-11  cents. 

BUYING  PRICES  FOR  NORWEGIAN  GRAIN 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  September  2,  1930. — The  Norwegian  Grain  Monopoly  is  required  by 
law  to  purchase  all  Norwegian-grown  grain  of  milling  quality  which  might  be 
offered  to  it,  and  in  accordance  with  this  policy  they  have  just  announced  the 
prices  at  which  bulk  grain  will  be  bought  at  the  mill  as  from  September  1.  These 
prices  are  effective  until  further  notice. 

For  wheat  weighing  76  kilograms  per  hectolitre  (the  standard)  the  farmer 
will  receive  20-75  kroner  per  100  kilograms.  Assuming  a  hectolitre  contains  2f 
bushels,  this  price  is  equivalent  to  $1.53  per  bushel. 

For  rye  the  standard  is  70  kilos  per  hectolitre,  and  the  price  is  set  at  14-25 
kroner  per  100  kilos,  or  97  cents  per  bushel. 

The  standard  for  barley  is  62  kilos  per  hectolitre,  and  the  present  price 
13-50  kroner  per  100  kilos,  or  82  cents  per  bushel. 

The  price  announced  for  oats  of  50  kilos  per  hectolitre  is  13  kroner  per  100 
kilos,  or  63  cents  per  bushel. 

These  prices  are  for  grain  delivered  in  bulk.  If  the  grain  is  delivered  in 
sacks  the  Monopoly  will  pay  an  additional  17  cents  (65  ore)  for  each  first-class 
sack,  and  134  cents  for  each  second-class  sack. 
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SALE  OF  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES  IN  SYRIA 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  August  28,  1930. — The  development  of  the  resources  of  Syria  under 
the  French  mandate  is  rapidly  modernizing  that  ancient  land,  and  electrical 
supplies  are  among  the  utilities  that  are  being  marketed.  There  is  no  manu- 
facture of  these  products  in  the  country  itself ;  imports  are  from  European  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States.  Although  the  cost  of  electric  power  is  very  high  in 
the  cities  of  Beyrouth,  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  electricity  is  being  increasingly 
employed  not  only  for  street  lighting  but  for  houses.  France  holds  the  pre- 
dominant place  in  the  market,  but  keen  competition  has  developed  from 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

In  1929  the  importation  of  copper  wire  amounted  to  64,100  kilograms  valued 
at  802,954  francs.  France  is  credited  with  75  per  cent  of  the  trade,  and  Belgium 
and  Germany  with  the  balance.  Imports  of  dynamos  were  valued  at  510,000 
francs,  France  holding  first  place  with  373,000  francs,  followed  by  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Germany  up  to  the  present  has  had  the  largest  share  in  the  supply  of  dry 
batteries,  followed  by  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Canada  should  be  able  to 
share  in  this  trade. 

The  main  importations,  however,  are  in  cables,  wires  and  covered  wiring, 
which  in  1929  amounted  to  393,104  kilograms  valued  at  2,480,000  francs,  France 
being  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

Insulators  and  transformers  are  for  the  most  part  supplied  by  Belgium  and 
Germany,  but  sales  are  small. 

In  the  smaller  products  associated  with  the  electrical  industry  such  as 
lampholders,  plugs,  sockets,  and  cut-outs,  imports  totalled  -900,987  kilograms 
valued  at  975,000  francs.  Germany  supplied  most  of  the  cut-outs  and  plugs,  and 
France  and  Belgium  most  of  the  lamps  and  lampholders;  the  screw  lampholders, 
however,  were  of  German  origin. 


TRADE   OF  THE   PORT   OF  KOBE 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  July  30,  1930. — The  effects  of  the  present  business  depression  continue 
to  be  felt  in  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Kobe.  The  total  trade  for  the  first  six 
months  amounted  to  $310,365,514 — a  decrease  of  $133,451,613  over  the  same 
period  of  1929.  While  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  yen  and  the  lower 
prices  of  exports  and  imports  accounted  for  some  of  this  decrease,  the  major  part 
was  made  up  of  decreased  volume  of  both  exports  and  imports.  Exports  for  this 
period  were  valued  at  $129,524,594  as  against  $174,388,765  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1929,  and  imports  at  $180,840,920  as  against  $269,428,213.  The 
excess  of  imports  amounted  to  $51,316,326  in  comparison  with  $95,039,448  for 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Some  2,361  foreign  trade  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Kobe,  of  which  1,705 
were  Japanese  and  656  foreign.  Vessels  cleared  totalled  2,343  of  which  1,686 
were  Japanese  and  657  were  foreign. 

As  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Kobe,  the  customs 
revenue  fell  off  slightly.  The  amount  collected  on  import  duties  totalled 
$9,865,500  as  against  $12,778,000  for  the  first  six  months  of  1929,  tonnage  duties 
to  $121,000,  consumption  tax  to  $172,500,  and  miscellaneous  duties  to  $251,500, 
making  a  total  of  $10,410,500  as  against  $13,290,500  for  the  same  period  of  last 
year. 
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Exports  and  imports  according  to  main  headings  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1929  and  1930  were  as  follows:— 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  KOBE   (iN   1,000  DOLLARS) 


Exports  Imports 

1930  1929  1930  1929 

Foodstuffs                                      $    9,091  $  11,201  $  14,927  $  20,031 

Raw  materials                                   5,136  7,282  117.443  178,676 

Semi-manufactures                            34,631  56,992  24,510  40,246 

Manufactured  goods                         72,579  84,707  23,397  29,623 

Others                                                8,087  14.206  563  852 


Total   $129,524       $174,388       $180,840  $269,428 


EXPORTS 

Exports  of  foodstuffs1  show  a  decrease  of  $2,110,000,  which  was  caused  by 
considerable  declines  in  wheat  flour,  refined  sugar,  sake,  and  colle;  slight  increases 
were  made  in  beans,  peas,  fish,  dried  mushrooms,  and  comestibles  in  tins. 

Exports  of  raw  materials  decreased  $2,146,000,  made  up  chiefly  of  declines 
in  waste  cotton  yarn  and  thread,  bamboo,  timber,  pyrethrum  flowers.  Slight 
increases  were  recorded  in  waste  silk  and  boards. 

A  decrease  of  $22,361,000  is  noted  in  exports  of  semi-manufactured  goods. 
Declines  took  place  in  leather,  peppermint  oil,  camphor  oil,  vegetables,  camphor, 
menthol,  crystals,  and  raw  silk.  The  last-named  item  decreased  from  $49,276,000 
in  1929  to  $27,208,000  in  1930.  Silk  yarn,  cotton  yarns,  iron  bars,  match  sticks, 
and  hemp  braids  also  showed  decreases.  Increases  were  recorded  in  the  export 
of  colza  oil,  fish  oil,  whale  oil,  and  celluloid. 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods  declined  to  $12,128,000.  The  main  decreases 
were  in  silk  piece  goods,  as  nearly  all  items  showed  decreases  both  in  value  and 
in  quantity,  silk  satin  was  the  only  item  showing  an  increase  under  this  head. 
Slight  increases  were  noted  in  the  export  of  cotton  flannel,  shirting  bleached, 
T  cloth,  dyed  shirtings,  and  cotton  blankets.  These  slight  increases  were  offset 
by  declines  in  the  export  of  stripped  tissue,  drills  and  jeans,  cotton  crepe,  gray 
shirting,  cotton  print  and  handkerchiefs.  Exports  of  paper  goods  were  larger 
in  quantity  with  a  slight  increase  in  value;  glass  goods,  on  the  other  hand, 
decreased  both  in  value  and  volume.  Most  of  the  other  items  under  this  heading 
also  showed  decreases. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  for  the  first  six  months  of  1930  showed  a  decrease  in 
value  of  $5,104,000  from  the  same  period  of  1929.  With  the  exception  of  beef 
and  wheat  flour,  all  the  major  items  such  as  rice,  wheat,  soya  beans,  eggs,  sugar, 
and  condensed  milk  showed  decreases.  Wheat  imports  fell  off  about  one-half 
to  $2,355,500. 

Raw  material  imports  were  valued  at  $61,233,000.  Decreases  were  recorded 
in  imports  of  crude  oil,  india  rubber,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  cotton 
and  ginned.  (This  last  item  decreased  by  nearly  $45,000,000.)  Other  decreases 
were  in  wool,  timber,  and  oil  cake;  while  shipments  of  hides,  phosphorite,  coal, 
and  wheat  bran  increased. 

Imports  of  semi-manufactured  goods  fell  off  to  $15,736,000.  Decreases 
were  shown  in  petroleum,  mineral  oil,  dyes,  cotton  yarn,  artificial  silk,  pulp,  iron 
wire  and  rods,  aluminum,  lead,  zinc  ingot  and  nickel,  while  slight  increases  were 
noted  in  leathers,  films  for  photography,  zinc  plates  and  sheets. 

A  $6,236,000  decrease  was  shown  in  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  these 
including  woollens,  packing  paper,  printing  paper,  dynamos,  metal  and  wood 
working  machinery,  spinning  and  other  machinery. 
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Canada's  trade  with  the  port  of  kobe 

Exports  to  Canada  from  the  port  of  Kobe  for  the  first  half  of  1930  were 
valued  at  $1,867,000  as  against  a  total  of  $2,879,000  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  These  exports  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  rice  ($48,000),  beans, 
peas,  etc.  ($66,000),  silk  crepe  ($339,000),  fuji  silk  ($303,500),  shell  buttons 
($40,500),  and  brushes  ($32,000). 

Imports  from  Canada  totalled  $2,512,500  for  the  period  under  review,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  $2,025,500,  and  is  due  mainly  to  smaller  shipments  of  wheat. 
Pulp  for  paper  making  increased  from  $633,000*  in  1929  to  $891,500  for  this  year. 
Lead  showed  an  increase  of  $33,500,  and  reached  a  total  of  $142,000.  Zinc 
imports  were  valued  at  $34,000  as  against  $73,000. 

BREAKFAST   FOODS   FOR  FIJI 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  breakfast  foods  interested  in  shipping  to  Fiji 
may  obtain  the  name  of  a  firm  desirous  of  concluding  agency  arrangements 
(quote  file  No.  12588).  (A  report  on  the  market  in  Fiji  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1388:  September  6,  1930.) 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

frozen  or  chilled  salmon 

London,  September  5,  1930. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada  conducts  an 
important  export  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  frozen  and  chilled  salmon,  it 
seems  desirable  to  reproduce  the  full  text  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Committee  which  was  set  up  to  inquire  into  the  marking  of  these 
varieties  of  salmon  when  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  as  follows: 
We  are  of  opinion  that  an  Order  in  Council  should  be  made  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
exposure  for  sale  wholesale,  or  the  exposure  for  sale  by  retail,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
imported  frozen  or  chilled  salmon  and  sea  trout  unless  it  bears  an  indication  of  origin. 
We  do  not  recommend  that  an  indication  of  origin  should  be  required  to  be  applied  by 
retailers  on  the  sale  by  retail  of  portions  of  fish. 

We  make  the  following  recommendations  as  to  the  form  and  manner  of  application  of 
indications  of  origin: — 

(a)  On  exposure  for  sale  wholesale  and  on  sale  wholesale:   By  means  of  a  printed  or 
stamped  paper  or  parchment  label  attached  or  applied  to  each  fish,  bearing  the 
indication  of  origin  in  legible  and  conspicuous  lettering. 
(6)  On  exposure  for  sale  by  retail:   By  means  of  a  label  or  show  ticket  placed  on,  or 
in  close  proximity  to,  the  fish  to  which  it  relates  so  as  to  be  clearly  visible  to  intend- 
ing purchasers,  bearing  the  indication  in  letters  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  height. 
In  view  of  the  desirability  of  permitting  sufficient  time  for  the  trade  to  make  its  own 
arrangements  for  complying  with  the  proposed  Order*  in  Council,  we  recommend  that,  as 
suggested  by  the  applicants  themselves,  the  proposed  Order  in  Council  should  come  into 
operation  six  months  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  made. 

Copies  of  the  report  itself  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce for  consultation  by  persons  interested. 

STEEL  GOLF  CLUB  SHAFTS 

In  a  report  just  published,  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  recommend 
that  the  Government  should  adopt  an  order  in  council  requiring  imported  steel 
shafts  for  golf  clubs  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  method  of  marking  proposed  is  by  means  of  a 
transfer  in  a  contrasting  colour  applied  approximately  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  the  order  shall  come  into  force  three  months 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  made. 
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RECENT   INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENTS   IN  CHILE 

The  Bank  of  London  and  South  America,  Limited,  in  its  Monthly  Review 
of  trade,  states  that  a  developing  industry  in  Chile  is  fruit  production,  and 
that  this  should  make  rapid  progress,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  practical  absence  in 
Chile  of  blight  or  insects  which  destroy  or  spoil  fruit.  Last  season  large  ship- 
ments of  melons,  peaches,  and  grapes  were  made  to  the  United  States.  The 
principal  firms  engaged  in  exporting  and  importing  fruit  have  been  amalgamated 
in  the  "  Compania  Frutera  Sudamericana,"  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000. 
Already  they  have  one  rapid  fruit  steamer  plying  between  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Chilean  ports.  Tropical  fruit,  bananas,  pineapples,  etc.,  are  brought  from  the 
North,  while  fruit,  etc.,  produced  in  Chile  is  taken  there. 

Another  industry  which  is  about  to  be  developed  is  the  production  of 
cellulose  and  paper,  and  a  company  is  being  formed  with  a  capital  of  $7,500,000. 
The  factory  will  be  established  in  Valdivia,  where  there  is  timber  in  abundance, 
cheap  electric  power,  and  an  ample  water  supply.  During  1929  a  total  of  27,772 
tons  of  paper  were  imported  into  Chile,  of  which  10,500  tons  were  for  periodicals, 
while  other  classes  totalled  17,272  tons.  The  factory  under  consideration  will 
produce  about  6,000  tons  annually,  made  up  as  follows:  printing  paper,  superior 
writing  paper,  and  wrapping  paper,  2,000  tons  each. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Newfoundland  Value  for  Duty  Purposes 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  by  an  Act  passed  by  the 
Newfoundland  Parliament  on  June  14,  and  effective  as  from  June  1,  1930,  the 
definition  of  the  term  "  current  domestic  value  "  used  in  the  Newfoundland 
customs  tariff  was  altered  to  read  as  follows: — 

Such  domestic  value  shall  be  the  current  domestic  value  of  such  goods  in  the  usual 
and  ordinary  commercial  acceptation  of  the  term :  provided  that  a  discount  for  cash  shall 
in  no  case  be  allowed  for  duty  purposes. 

[The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  discontinue  the  allowance  of  a  dis- 
count for  cash  (not  exceeding  3  per  cent)  when  actually  deducted  by  the 
exporter.] 

Germany  Reduces  Duty  on  Feeding  Barley 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  cables 
that,  effective  from  September  11,  1930,  the  German  duty  on  feeding  barley  is 
reduced  to  6  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  ($1.43  per  220  pounds),  provided  that 
the  user  takes  an  equal  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  German  rye  and  potato  flakes. 
The  former  duty  on  feeding  barley  was  12  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos. 

Documentation  of  Shipments  to  Cuba 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Havana  cables  under  date  of 
September  9  that  under  new  Cuban  regulations  for  the  documentation  of  ship- 
ments, five  copies  of  the  consular  invoice  are  required  instead  of  six  as  formerly 
and  one  copy  of  the  commercial  invoice  instead  of  five. 
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TRADE  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO 

It  is  stated  in  the  progress  report  of  the  British  North  Borneo  (Chartered) 
Company  that  the  North  Borneo  trade  returns  for  1929  show  a  total  turnover 
of  £2,316,900,  a  figure  slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  the  preceding  year,  viz. 
£2,313,700.  Exports,  less  treasure,  were  valued  at  £1,361,000,  as  compared  with 
£1,331,000  in  1928.  Expansion  of  the  export  trade  last  year,  beyond  the  small 
increase  of  £30,000  indicated,  was  checked  by  falling  prices  of  rubber,  copra, 
and  sago,  by  the  adverse  exchange  rates  ruling  at  Hongkong,  and  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  China.  Imports,  less  treasure,  were  valued  at 
£955,800,  a  decline  of  £26,800  as  compared  with  1928,  mainly  due  to  smaller 
imports  of  rice,  owing  to  the  abundant  home-grown  crop. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  15 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  15,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September  8,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  15 

.1407 

$  .1422 

$  .1422 

5 

.1390 

.  1393 

.1392 

2h 

 Lev 

.0072 

.0072 

.0071 

10 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2672 

.2672 

4 

Finland  

.0252 

.0251 

.0251 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.2382 

.2379 

.2378 

4 

Great  Britain  .  . 

4.8666 

4.8547 

4.8525 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

Holland  

.4020 

.4019 

.4019 

3 

.1749 

.1749 

.1747 

5^ 

Italy  

.0526 

.0523 

.0522 

5* 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

5* 

.2680 

.2672 

.2671 

4* 

1.0805 

.0449 

.0449 

7*  ■ 

.0060 

.0059 

.0059 

9 

.1068 

.1089 

6 

.2680 

.2683 

.2682 

31 

.1930 

.1937 

.1937 

2I 

United  States  .  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9985 

.9985 

24 

.4244 

.3545 

.3694 

.1196 

.0998 

.1023 

Chile  

.1217 

.1213 

.1217 

7 

.9733 

.9661 

.9661 

8 

 Peso 

.4985 

.4742 

.4733 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3245 

.3495 

7 

.1930 

.1834 

.1834 

1.0342 

.8163 

.8388 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0003 

.9992 

 Dollar 

.3235 

.3185 

.3650 

.3613 

.3613 

5 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4938 

.4938 

5 . 48 

.4020 

.4029 

.4029 

44 

 Tael 

.3944 

.3994 

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

!4424 

.4506 

.4506 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5617 

.5627 

 $ 

 $}- 

1.0000 

1.003%4—  1.0P 

%4  1.004— -l.oii 

 $J 

Jamaica  

4.8666 

4.8581 

4.8531 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.00£— 1.0  u 

l.oog — l.oif 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man  ),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston.  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal.  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission.  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
vhich  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1016.  Loaf  Cheese. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Shanghai,  acting  also  as  wholesale  provision 
merchants,  desire  an  agencj'  for  Canadian  loaf  cheese  in  cartons.    C.i.f.  prices  and  samples 

should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Shanghai. 

1017.  Jam. — An  importer  in  Shanghai,  acting  also  as  a  wholesale  provision  merchant, 
wishes  to  obtain  Canadian  jam  in  1-pound,  12-ounce,  8-ounce,  and  4-ounce  tins,  which  should 
have  striking  label  illustrating  contents.  C.i.f.  prices  and  samples  should  be  sent  direct  to 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Shanghai. 

1018.  Margarine. — A  firm  in  Hongkong  ire  in  the  market  for  margarine  in  1-pound 
prints,  with  a  high  melting  point  Interested  parties  should  send  samples  and  prices  of 
their  different  grades  c.i.f.  Hongkong. 

Miscellaneous 

1019.  Douglas  Fir  Strips. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  timber  brokers  are  interested 
in  getting  in  touch  with  first-class  shippers  of  Douglas  fir  strips  of  the  following  sizes:  1  and 
H  and  3-inch  edge-grain,  10  feet  and  up.  from  15  to  16  feet  average. 

1020.  Wallboard. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  plywood  distributers  wish  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wallboard.  Samples  along  with  confidential  price  informa- 
tion is  on  file  at  Department. 

1021.  Pharmaceutical  Products. — German  firm  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian 
exporters  of  pharmaceutical  products. 

1022.  Chemical  Products. — German  firm  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporters 
of  chemical  products. 

1023.  Heavy  Chemicals. — A  firm  of  importers  and  commission  merchants  in  Medellin. 
Colombia,  are  interested  in  heavy  chemicals, •  principally  caustic  soda  and  resin.  Prices 
c.i.f.  Puerto  Colombia. 

1024.  A  Belgian  commission  agent  is  interested  in  securing  the  representation  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  power  tools,  twist  drills  and  taps,  leather  belting,  ball  and  roller 
bearings,  hydraulic  power  and  hand  jacks,  wrenches  and  electric  cables  for  automobiles, 
packing,  and  household  labour-saving  apparatus  selling  at  less  than  1,000  francs  ($30). 

1025.  Tungsten  Steel  Scrap. — Iron  and  metal  merchants  in  the  North  of  England  wish 
to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  shippers  of  tungsten  steel  scrap.  
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dales  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  Get.  2  and  29:  Beaverburn,  Oct.  3;  Montclare,  Oct.  15; 
Beaverbrae,  Oct.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Evanger,  Sept.  22;  Kings  County,  Oct.  4; 
Grey  County,  Oct.  17;  Laval  County,  Oct.  30—  all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nessian,  Sept.  27;  Oranian,  Oct.  25 — bo-th 
Dominion  Line;   Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Oct.  11. 

To  Glasgow.— Melita,  Sept.  27  and  Oct.  25;  Minnedosa,  Oct.  11— both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Airthria,  Sept.  25  and  Oot.  25;  Letitia,  Oct.  3  and  31;  Cortona,  Oct.  9;  Athenia, 
Oct.  17 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Dublin.— DunafT  Head,  Oct.  1;   Torr  Head,  Oct.  12— both  Head  Line. 

To  Liverpool— Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept.  25  and  Oct.  24;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  3; 
Duchess  of  York,  Oct.  10;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Oct.  17— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia, 
Sept.  26;  Andania,  Oct.  10— both  Cunard  Line;  Arabic,  Sept.  27  and  Oct.  25;  Doric,  Oct. 4; 
Albertie,  Oct,  11;   Laurentic,  Oct.  18— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Sept.  26;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  3 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia, 
Sept.  26;  Ausonia,  Oct.  3;  Aurania,  Oct.  10 — all  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  Oct.  2;  Calgaric, 
Oot.  16— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Sept,  25;  Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  2;  Man- 
chester Division,  Oct.  9 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Lcith. — Cairnross,  Sept.  30;  Cairnglen,  Oct.  10 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  15;  Megantic,  Oct.  2;  Calgaric, 
Oct.  16— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Sept.  26  and  Oct.  31 ;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  10— both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Trier,  Sept,  27;  Koeln,  Oct.  18^-both  North  German  Lloyd;  Hada  County,  County 
Line,  Sept.  26  and  Oct.  31;   Idarwald,  Hamburg-American  Line,  Oct.  10. 

To  Bremen. — Trier,  Sept.  27;   Koeln,  Oct,  18— both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  Oct.  4;   Brant  County,  Oct,  23 — both  County  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Sikeinsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  Sept.  27. 

To  Italian  Ports.— Vallemare,  Sept,  22;  Vallescura,  Sept,  30;  Valperga,  Oct.  3 — all 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomcdy,  Oct.  4;  Cornwallis,  Oct,  18 — 'both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  Sept.  26;  Cathcart  (does 
not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Oct.  3 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  Oct.  3;  Italia,  Oct.  17 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS. 
Corp. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide—  Canadian  Victor,  Sept,  30;  Canadian 
Challenger,  Oct.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Constructor,  Sept.  25;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Oct.  25 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Palestine,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa, 
Tonga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Benguela,  Elder-Dempster,  Oct.  10. 

To  South  African  Ports.— Calgary,  Sept.  25;  Cochrane,  Oct.  25— both  Elder-Dempster 
Line  (also  call  at  West  African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  National,  Oct,  20. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Sept. 
26  and  Oct.  10. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Sept.  22  and  Oct.  6;  New  Northland,  Oct.  1— 
both  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Monlserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— -Lady  Drake,  Sept.  25;  Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  9— 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Dundee,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Sept,  23. 

To  Port  Said,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta— City  of  Auckland, 
American  and  Indian  SS.,  Sept.  27. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  23;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Sept.  30; 
Empress  of  France,  Oct.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
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From  Halifax 

To  London. — Mississippi,  Leyland  Line,  Sept.  24;  London  Exchange,  Sept.  22;  Ince- 
niore,  Sept.  29;  British  Prince,  Oot.  6;  London  Corporation,  Oct.  20;  London  Citizen, 
Nov.  3 — all  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Oct.  7;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  25 — both  Furness  Line;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Sept.  30;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  13;  Manchester  Spinner,  Oct.  28 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Sept.  27;  Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  4;  Man- 
chester Division,  Oct.  11 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Gothenburg.— Drottningholm,  Sept  22  and  Oct.  20;  Kungsholm,  Nov.  10— both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld  —  Nerissa,  Sept.  23  and  Oct.  7;  Fort  St. 
George,  Sept.  30 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;   Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,*  Oct.  7. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Dcmerara  and  Paramaribo. — Tiyifjord,  Sept.  25;  Manhem,  Oct.  9;  Italia,  Oct.  23 — all 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Sept.  22;  Cathcart,  Oct.  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Sept.  25;  Chomedy,  Oct.  9;  Cornwallis, 
Oct.  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Oct.  3;  Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  17 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Oct.  2  and  30;  Ottar  (also 
calls  ait  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Oct.  16 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong— Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at 
Honolulu),  Oct.  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Oct.  16;  Empress  of  Japan 
(also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Oct.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call  at  Manila);  Hikawa  Maru 
(does  not  call  at  Shanghai),  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Oct.  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — London  Maru  (also  calls  at  Shanghai),  Sept.  25;  Manila 
Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Sept.  29;  Africa  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and 
Shanghai),  Oct.  4;  Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Oct.  16 — all  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha;  Mishima  Maru,  Sept.  26;  Siberia  Maru,  Oct.  6— both  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Ca<pe  York,  Oct.  3  (also  calls  at 
Nelson) ;  Waiotapu,  Oct.  25 — 'both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Line, 
Oct.  15. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Nelson  and  New  Plymouth. — Waikawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — A  steamer,  September;  a 
steamer,  October — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports.— Axel  Johnson,  Sept.  22;  Balboa,  Sept.  28;  Canada,  Oct.  22— 
all  Johnson  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Laurits  Swenson,  Oct.  11;  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Oct.  30— both  Fred  Olsen  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Sept.  26;  Loch  Katrine,  Oct.  10; 
Damsterdyk,  Oct.  23— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Wyoming,  Sept.  26;  a  steamer,  Oct.  3; 
Winnipeg,  Oct.  11 — all  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — San  Francisco,  Sept.  25;  Oakland,  Oot.  16; 
Seattle,  Nov.  6 — all  Hamburg-American  Line;  Moerdyk,  Oct.  2;  Narenta,  Oct.  20 — both 
North  Pacific  Coast  Line  (also  call  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Oot.  17; 
Cellina,  Nov.  14— -both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Heranger,  September;   Brimanger,  October — both  Westfal-Larsen. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Nilus,  Oct.  4;  West  Cactus,  Oct.  22 
— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Montara,  Oot.  1;  Point  Sur,  Oct.  15;  Point  Arena,  Oct. 
28— all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 


Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  ''Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bcrmuda-British  Guiana- British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  81.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentin;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile:  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China:  Colombia;  Cuba;  France:  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands:  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    ( Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports;,  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
A  ddress,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address   for  letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max.  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,   17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.    Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

ITercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes — P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building.  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  lndo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
.).  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman.  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cables,  Canadian.    Territory  include 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands. 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania. 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note.— Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters.  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office.  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi.  Tokyo.     Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting    Trade    Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B.  Rotterdam. 
(Territory    includes    the    Rhine    valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address.  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated Malay  States,  and  Siam.)  Cable- 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33 
Auckland.    Office.  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222.  Panama  City 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

G.  R.  Stevens.  Casilla  1212.  Lima.  Office.  Calle 
Coca.  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 
C.  S.  Bissett.  P.O.  Box  683.    Office.  Westminster 
House.   Adderly  street.   Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  C  antra  com. 

United  Kingdom 

Lordon:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building. 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address.   Sleiahing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner. Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand.  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — rovers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway.  Denmark.  Sweden.  France. 
Holland.  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building.  Clare 
street.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Cordon  B.  Johnson.  200  St.  Vincent 
Street.  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the   Bermudas  )    Cables,  Cantrarom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara.  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Ponssette.  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building.  310  Sansome  St 
(Territory  rovers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rooky  Mountain  states.) 
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GERMAN  BARLEY  SITUATION 

L.  D.  Wilgreiss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  reichsmark  (R.M.)  =  $0-238;   1  metric  ton  — 2,204  pounds] 


Hamburg,  September  11,  1930. — The  preliminary  official  German  crop 
estimates  were  given  in  the  report  on  "  Probable  German  Grain  Requirements," 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1389  (September  13).  These 
estimates  were  based  on  the  condition  of  the  crops  on  August  1,  and  showed 
that  whereas  the  wheat  crop  is  likely  toi  be  slightly  larger  than  that  of  last 
year,  the  yield  of  rye  will  be  less  by  610,000  tons,  that  of  barley  by  530,000 
tons,  and  that  of  oats  by  1,910,000  tons.  Since  August  1  there  have  been  exces- 
sive rains  throughout  Germany,  with  the  result  that  the  quality  of  the  grain 
harvested  has  suffered  materially.  The  weather  has  had  a  particularly 
unfavourable  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  crops  of  rye  and  summer  barley. 
Accordingly,  a  large  proportion  of  the  rye  crop  will  only  be  suitable  for  animal 
feeding,  while  of  the  barley  crop  only  small  quantities  of  good  malting  barley 
will  be  available. 
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The  following  table  compares  the  preliminary  estimates  of  this  year's 
crops  of  barley  with  the  final  estimates  of  last  year: — 

Final  Preliminary 

Estimate  Estimate 

1929  1930 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Winter  barley  }                      380,000  440,000 

Summer  barley                                                             2,800,000  2,210,000 

Total   3.180,000  2,650,000 

During  the  crop  year  August,  1929,  to  July,  1930,  a  total  of  2,256,000 
metric  tons  of  barley  were  imported  into  Germany  as  compared  with  1,623,700 
tons  in  1928-29  and  1,900,100  tons  in  1927-28.  The  large  importation  last  year 
was  occasioned  by  the  low  prices  ruling  for  fodder  grains.  Most  of  this  impor- 
tation took  place  under  contracts  concluded  before  the  increase  in  the  duty  on 
feeding  barley  took  place,  and  consequently  was  admitted  at  the  low  rate  of 
duty.  There  have  been  three  successive  increases  in  the  duty  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  calendar  year.  On  January  1  the  rate  was  increased  from  R.M.2 
to  R.M.5  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds).  A  further  increase  to  R.M.10  took  place  on 
March  27,  and  a  final  increase  to  R.M.12  per  100  kg.  on  May  26.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  quantities  of  feeding  barley  imported  under  the  various 
rates  of  duty  in  the  crop  year  August,  1929,  to  July,  1930: — 

Metric  Tons 

Duty  of  R.M.   2   1,561,694 

Duty  of  R.M.    5   290.536 

Duty  of  R.M.  10   117.786 

Duty  of  R.M.  12   35,972 

Total  feeding  barley   2,005,988 

Industrial  barley   250,131 

Total  barley   2,256,119 

Since  the  duty  of  R.M.12  per  100  kg.  came  into  effect  there  has  been  very 
little  feeding  barley  imported  into  Germany.  As  a  consequence  there  are  prac- 
tically no  stocks  at  the  ports. 

Uncertainty  regarding  the  intentions'  of  the  German  Government  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  factors  restraining  the  imports  of  barley  in  recent  months. 
Importers  have  been  anticipating  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  feeding  barley. 
This  has  now  come  about,  and  it  was  announced  yesterday  that  the  reduction 
in  the  duty  would  come  into  effect  to-day  (September  11). 

REDUCTION   IN   IMPORT  DUTY 

The  reduction  in  the  duty  on  feeding  barley  is  regulated  by  a  decree  of 
September  8,  1930.  This  decree  provides  that  from  September  11  the  duty  on 
barley  for  animal  feeding  imported  under  customs  control  will  be  reduced  to 
R.M.6  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds)  on  the  condition  that  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  specially  marked  rye  and  potato  flakes  be  procured  from  a  source  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Minister  for  Food  and  Agriculture.  In  a  further  decree  the 
Minister  for  Food  and  Agriculture  specifies  the  German  Grain  Trading  Com- 
pany, Berlin,  as  the  source  from  which  the  rye  and  potato  flakes  are  to  be  pro- 
cured, and  of  the  quantity  obtained  specially  marked  rye  is  to  comprise  75  per 
cent  and  potato  flakes  25  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  import  100  tons  of  barley  at  the  reduced  duty 
of  R.M.  6  per  100  kg.,  or  31  cents  a  bushel,  there  must  be  procured  from  the 
German  Grain  Trading  Company  75  tons  of  specially  marked  rye  and  25  tons 
of  dried  potato  flakes.  The  rye  will  be  deteriorated  rye  which  has  been  specially 
marked  with  eosin  dye  to  prevent  trading  in  the  grain  for  other  purposes  than 
animal  feeding.  The  German  Grain  Trading  Company  is  a  semi-official  organi- 
zation which  has  been  purchasing  rye  in  support  of  prices. 

The  company  have  announced  that  until  further  notice  their  price  for  one 
ton  of  the  rye  and  potato  flakes  in  the  proportions  mentioned  will  be  R.M. 200. 
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This  enables  a  calculation  to  be  made  of  the  saving  which  will  result  from 
importing  barley  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  as  compared  with  the  rate  of 
R.M.12  per  100  kg.,  or  62  cents  a  bushel,  which  will  still  be  in  force  for  feeding 
barley  imported  without  the  procuring  of  rye  and  potato  flakes.  Taking  the 
price  of  Danubian  barley  at  R.M.8  per  100  kg.  c.i.f.  Hamburg,  these  calculations 
work  out  as  follows: — 

Barley  R.M.    8.00  per  100  kg.       Barley  R.M.    8.00  per  100  kg. 

Duty  R.M.    6.00  per  100  kg.        Duty  R.M.  12 .00  per  100  kg. 

Rye  and  potato  flakes  R.M.  20 . 00  per  100  kg.   

  R.M.  20 . 00  per  100  kg. 

R.M.  34.00  per  200  kg.       Less..  .'  R.M.  17 .00  per  100  kg. 

R.M.  17.00  per  100  kg.   

R.M.    3.00  saving 

PROBABLE  EFFECT  OF  NEW  REGULATIONS 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  probable  effect  of  the  new  tariff  arrange- 
ment on  the  German  import  trade  in  barley.  There  are  several  important 
factors  which  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  factors  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows: — 

(1)  There  is  a  decided  preference  for  the  use  of  barley  as  feed,  particu- 
larly among  the  hog-raisers  of  Northwest  Germany.  This  imposes  limits  to 
the  use  of  rye  as  a  feeding  stuff.  Moreover,  a  mixture  of  barley  with  rye  and 
potato  flakes  can  only  be  given  to  pigs  weighing  between  75  and  1501  pounds, 
since  pigs  smaller  than  75  pounds  will  not  take  rye  feed  and  those  weighing 
over  150  pounds  will  not  gain  weight  sufficiently.  These  considerations  show 
that  the  new  tariff  arrangement  cannot  reduce  by  half  the  barley  requirements 
of  the  country  by  supplanting  half  of  the  imported  barley  with  domestic  rye 
and  potato  flakes. 

(2)  The  above  calculation  shows  that  the  saving  in  duty  from  the  new 
tariff  arrangement  is  not  so  great  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 

(3)  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  hog  population  of  Germany,  adding 
to  the  requirements  for  feed,  but  this  factor  may  be  said  to  be  largely  offset  by 
the  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  deteriorated  rye  which  can  only  be  used  for 
animal  feeding. 

(4)  The  institution  of  the  monopoly  for  the  importation  of  corn  (maize) 
has  greatly  restricted  imports,  so  that  this  grain  is  not  available  in  any  quantity 
as  a  substitute  for  barley. 

(5)  The  present  low  prices  of  Danubian  and  Russian  barley  favour  impor- 
tation in  spite  of  the  high  duties. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
the  German  importations  of  barley  this  crop  year  will  be  reduced  by  the  tariff 
measures  of  the  Government  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  average  of  the  last 
few  years.  This  would  mean  a  total  importation  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  mil- 
lion bushels. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  BARLEY 

Unfortunately  for  Canada,  the  crops  of  barley  this  year  in  Roumania  and 
Russia  appear  to  have  been  excellent  both  in  respect  to  quality  and  quantity. 
The  offers  from  these  countries  at  present  are  depressing  prices  and  Canadian 
barley  is  quite  out  of  line.  River  Plate  barley  is  competitive  in  price  and  is 
being  bought  by  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  however, 
do  not  readily  take  River  Plate  barley,  so  that  the  requirements  of  these  ports 
are  being  filled  exclusively  from  the  Danubian  countries  and  from  Russia. 
Nothing  definite  is  known  regarding  the  supplies  of  barley  available  in  Soviet 
Russia.  In  recent  weeks  the  Rusians  have  been  offering  freely  at  prices  in  line 
with  those  quoted  from  the  Danube.  The  possibility  of  the  disposal  in  the 
German  market  of  the  surplus  stocks  of  Canadian  barley  would  appear  to 
depend  upon  the  future  course  of  prices  and  the  ability  of  Canadian  exporters 
to  meet  the  prices  quoted  for  Danubian  barley. 

14079 — 14 
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MARKET  IN  CAPE  TOWN  FOR  ELECTRIC   HEATING  AND 
COOKING  APPLIANCES 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

_  Cape  Town,  _  August  18,  1930.— Cape  Town's  reduced  electricity  tariff, 
which  is  to  come  into  effect  in  September,  brings  the  city's  rates  for  consumers 
lower  than  those  offered  by  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  feature  of  the.  new  tariff  is  the  proposal  to  instal,  through  the  muni- 
cipality, electrical  cooking,  water-heating  and  refrigerating  appliances,  wash- 
ing and  ironing  machines,  etc.,  on  the  deferred  payment  system,  a  few  details 
as  to  its  effects  and  the  working  of  the  hire-purchase  system  may  be  of  interest 
to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  equipment. 

In  explanation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  reduction  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  distribution  system  in  the  Cape 
Peninsula,  a  project  which  has  taken  eight  years  to  complete,  and  a  develop- 
ment which  has  been  accomplished  by  successive  revisions  of  the  tariff.  In 
1922  the  lighting  charge  in  Cape  Town  was  7-7d.  per  unit  (kilowatt  hour).  In 
the  following  year  it  was  7d.,  and  1924  saw  a  further  reduction  of  Id.  per  unit, 
as  did  1925,  to  5d.,  at  which  rate  it  has  since  remained.  The  foregoing  applies, 
of  course,  only  to  lighting  rates.  To  entitle  themselves  to  the  benefit  of  the 
domestic  rate  (combined  rate  for  lighting,  heating  and  cooking  Id.  per  unit) 
householders  were  obliged  to  consume  a  minimum  of  10s.  worth  of  current  per 
month.  Under  the  new  schedule  "  a  fixed  charge,  payable  weekly,  monthly,  or 
quarterly,  for  each  square  foot  of  regularly  lighted  floor  area,  or  for  each  active 
room,  plus  a  unit  charge  for  all  purposes  through  one  meter,"  will  apply.  The 
unit  charges  under  it  will  be  according  to  the  following  scale:  first  250  units  a 
month,  4^d.;  next  500  units,  4d.;  next  1,000  units,  3id.;  all  over  1,750  units  a 
month,  3d.  These  represent  a  reduction  of  from  10  to  27  per  cent,  according  to 
consumption.  Average  consumers,  using  about  500  units  a  month,  will  benefit 
to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent. 

Fixed  monthly  service  charges,  exclusive  of  low  rate  units,  are  to  be  Is.  8d. 
a  room,  minimum  5s.,  while  the  maximum  is  to  be  £1,  and  the  domestic  rate, 
available  to  all  who  pay  the  minimum  service  charge,  is  to  be  |d.  per  unit, 
from  the  first  unit  used  to  the  last. 

A  table  comparing  domestic  tariffs  for  the  chief  centres  in  the  Union  is 
shown  below,  showing  that  under  the  new  tariff  Cape  Town  householders,  under 
the  domestic  service  rate,  will  be  getting  cheaper  electric  current  than  those 
anywhere  else  in  the  Union  :- 


Cape  Town  

Durban  

Bloemfontein  

J  ohannesburg  

Pretoria  

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  lighting  rate  is  to  be  considerably 
reduced,  the  even  greater  inducement  offered  by  the  new  domestic  rate  will 
inevitably  result  in  householders  using  current  on  such  basis  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  proposed  system  for  the  hire-purchase,  through  the  municipality, 
of  electric  heating  and  cooking  appliances.  The  municipality  will  approve  of 
standard  makes  of  ranges  and  other  appliances.  The  customer  will  select  his 
goods  at  any  shop  which  stocks  the  approved  types.  The  municipality  will  pay 
the  merchant  and  will  be  repaid  by  the  customer  in  monthly  instalments  over  a 
period  of  from  one  to  two  years.  Installations  are  to  be  carried  out  at  schedule 
rates  by  the  contractors  to  the  municipality,  which  will  also,  it  is  proposed, 


Monthlv 

Cost  of 

Service  Charge,  Exclusive 

of  Low  Rates 

Low  Rates 

4-Roora 

5-Room 

6-Room 

per  Unit 

6s.  8d. 

8s.  4d. 

10s.  Od. 

Id. 

9s.  2d. 

9s.  lOd. 

10s.  lOd. 

Id. 

lis.  Od. 

12s.  Od. 

13s.  Od. 

id. 

8s.  Od. 

10s.  lid. 

13s.  Id. 

id. 

10s.  6d. 

lis.  6d. 

12s.  5d. 

Id. 
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accept  responsibility  for  all  servicing  which  may  become  necessary  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  use  during  the  hire-purchase  period,  free  of  charge.  Hire-purchase 
facilities  are  to  be  extended  to  small  appliances  such  as  electric  irons,  kettles, 
hot  plates,  etc.,  but  it  is  stipulated  that  such  appliances  bought  under  this 
system  are  to  be  equipped  with  automatic  or  "  cut-off "  control,  a  provision 
which  protects  both  the  purchaser  and  the  municipality. 

In  order  to  ensure  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  the  scheme,  the 
opening  of  a  new  municipal  showroom  for  domestic  electrical  appliances  is  con- 
templated, in  addition  to  the  three  which  already  exist.  Here  the  customer 
may  be  guided  and  advised  by  experts  as  to  the  appliances  best  suited  to  his 
requirements,  and  instructed  in  their  care  and  use. 

The  prospective  extension  of  the  market  in  this  centre  which  is  forecast 
by  the  developments  outlined  above  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  electrical  appliances  already  established  in  this  territory. 
Others  now  contemplating  export  to  South  Africa  are  invited  to  submit  full 
particulars  covering  their  products  to  this  office. 

COMMERCIAL   NOTES    FROM   NEW    SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Tobacco  Cultivation  in  Australia 

Sydney,  August  21,  1930. — Tobacco  cultivation  has  been  carried  on  in 
Australia  in  a  small  way  for  a  number  of  years.  Crops  have  been  produced  by 
unscientific  methods,  and  often  unsuited  for  the  production  of  the  type  of  leaf 
considered  first  grade  by  tobacco  manufacturers.  Research  by  agricultural 
departments  and  experimental  methods  of  culture  have  proved  that  first-grade 
leaf  can  be  produced  in  Australia  in  carefully  selected  localities  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  suitable.  The  National  Tobacco  Corporation  Limited  has  secured 
a  large  area  of  land  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  where  high-grade  leaf  has  already 
been  grown,  and  intends  to  train  farmers  in  up-to-date  methods  of  growing, 
curing,  and  marketing.  Australia  imports  annually  approximately  20,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  manufacturing  purposes,  so  that  there  is  a  ready  market 
for  the  right  quality  and  colour,  which  is  readily  saleable  at  from  £100  to  £150 
per  ton.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  comes 
from  the  United  States. 

Motor  Vehicles  in  New  South  Wales 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  registered 
in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  ended  June  30  last  showed  an  increase, 
though  the  net  gain  was  the  smallest  for  some  years.  Total  registrations  on 
that  date  were  248,159  compared  with  238,780  on  June  30,  1929.  Almost  every 
class  of  vehicle  showed  an  increase  except  motor  cycles,  of  which  there  were 
1,527  fewer  on  the  register  than  in  1928-29.  During  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year,  however,  the  total  registration  of  motor  vehicles  throughout  the  State 
has  shown  a  falling  off  of  1,401,  this  being  the  first  drop  for  many  years;  the 
only  increase  was  in  lorries  and  buses.  The  first  half  of  the  year  is  always  lean 
in  motor  registrations,  and  the  position  is  generally  set  off  by  increased  regis- 
trations during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Motor  traders  admit  that  they 
do  not  expect  history  to  repeat  itself  this  year  ;  also  that  owing  to  the  general 
existing  depression  business  has  not  been  so  bad  for  many  years. 

Following  are  details  of  registrations  for  years  ended  June  30,  1929  and  1930  : 

1930          1929  1930  1929 

Total                                   248.159  238,780  Cabs   1.340  1.300 

Cars                                 169,495  162,298  Vans   2.235  2,186 

Cycles                                29,410         30.937  Buses   640  5S3 

Lorries                               43,074         39,503  Traders'  vehicles  .  .   .  .  1.965  1,973 
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Australian  Opals 

The  total  aggregate  value  of  precious  opal  mined  inj  Australia  up  to  the 
end  of  last  year  was  £1,810,000.  This  only  represents  sales  actually  reported, 
but  it  is  well-known  that  many  pieces  of  opal  are  taken  from  the  fields  without 
being  reported. 

Most  of  the  stone  is  obtained  in  New  South  Wales,  at  White  Cliff,  Grawin, 
and  Lightning  Ridge,  but  some  is  also  obtained  from  mines  in  Queensland.  Opal 
has  been  found  at  all  depths  from  5  to  90  feet;  the  most  valuable  deposits  are 
at  depths  of  from  40  to  50'  feet. 

The  best  quality  of  opal  is  found  in  nodular  forms  roughly  resembling  an 
olive  in  shape  and  size.  One  of  the  features  of  these  stones  is  the  large  colour 
pattern  they  display;  there  may  be  two  or  more  colours,  or  perhaps  only  one, 
which  might  be  a  rich  brilliant,  glowing  fiery  red  when  viewed  from  one  direc- 
tion, and  just  as  vivid  green  when  the  angle  is  changed.  The  blue  is  less  prized 
than  the  green;  the  gold,  green,  and  red  appear  to  be  most  valued.  The  Light- 
ning Ridge  field  is  the  most  important.  Some  very  fine  black  opal  is  obtained 
there;  one  valued  at  £300,  and  weighing  5  ounces,  was  found  in  1911. 

Sugar  Export  from  Queensland 

For  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  last  180,694  tons  of  sugar  were 
exported  from  Queensland,  the  principal  sugar-growing  State  of  Australia.  The 
production  of  sugar  in  Queensland  per  head  of  population  was  approximately 
1.256  pounds.  It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  per  head  is  120  pounds, 
the  balance  being  available  for  export  to  the  other  States  or  overseas. 

RATIONALIZATION  ON  THE  CLYDE 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  11,  1930. — The  National  Shipbuilders  Security  Limited, 
which  was  formed  in  February  of  this  year  by  firms  in  the  shipbuilding  industry 
to  eliminate  redundant  capacity  and  to  secure  more  economical  costs  by  a  con- 
centration of  production,  has  as  its  first  act  bought  the  shipbuilding  yard  of 
Messrs.  William  Beardmore  &  Company  Limited  at  Dalmuir.  It  is  expected 
that  the  yard  will  be  closed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  and  closing  of  two  other  yards — one  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  other  on  the  east  coast  of  England — are  in  pro- 
gress. 

The  following  is  the  official  statement  issued  by  the  National  Shipbuilders 
Security  Limited: — 

The  naval  shipbuilding  establishment  of  Messrs.  William  Beardmore  &  Company, 
Limited,  at  Dialmuir,  on  the  Clyde,  will  cease  to  exist  shortly,  its  shipbuilding  yard  having 
been  purchased  by  National  Shipbuilders  Security  Limited,  the  rationalization  company 
formed  by  British  shipbuilders  six  months  ago,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £10,000,  subscribed 
by  the  shipbuilding  companies,  but  with  borrowing  powers  up  to  £3,000,000  and  the  support 
of  banking  authorities. 

The  directors  of  Messrs.  William  Beardmore  &  Company  Limited, 
announcing  the  sale,  state: — 

This  step  has  been  taken  in  view  of  the  post-war  curtailment  of  warship  work  and  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  volume  of  the  high-class  mercantile  work  for  which  the  yard  was 
suitable,  and  in  order  to  permit  of  a  concentration  of  the  company's  resources  on  the 
development  of  the  marine  and  general  engineering  work  ait  Dalmuir,  at  their  forge  and 
steel  works  at  Parkhead,  and  on  the  other  branches  elsewhere  of  the  heavy  industries  in 
which  they  still  hold  a  leading  position  among  British  firms. 

The  shipyard  capacity  at  Dalmuir,  when  fully  employed,  is  about  60,000 
gross  tons;  the  total  displacement  tonnage  of  the  current  financial  year's  naval 
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construction  program  probably  does  not  reach  40,000.  The  yard  has  thirteen 
berths  ranging  in  size  from  250  to  850  feet. 

The  closing  of  Messrs.  Beardmore's  yard  will  directly  affect  only  a  few 
hundred  men.  A  number  of  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  find  employment  with  Messrs. 
John  Brown  &  Company  when  work  is  started  on  the  new  Cunard  liner,  while 
others  will  be  absorbed  into  the  engineering  departments  of  Messrs.  Beardmore 
&  Company. 

Within  recent  years  Dalmuir  has  witnessed  a  steady  falling  off  in  work 
in  the  yard.  During  the  war  almost  6,000  men  were  at  one  time  employed, 
while  at  the  height  of  the  boom  which  followed  the  closing  of  hostilities  between 
3,000  and  4,000  workers  were  retained.  During  the  past  few  months  less  than 
1,000  men  have  been  engaged. 

As  the  site  is  a  valuable  one,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  used  for  some 
new  industry. 

BRITISH  COAL  INDUSTRY  IN  1929 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  4,  1930. — The  recently  issued  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  Mines  on  the  coal  industry  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1929  states  that  the 
improvement  which  became  apparent  toward  the  end  of  1928  gathered  strength 
during  last  year.  Not  since  the  year  1923  and  the  early  months  of  1924 — when 
the  demand  for  British  coal  was  stimulated  partly  by  the  dislocation  of  the 
Ruhr  coalfield — has  there  been  a  spell  of  activity  such  as  during  the  greater 
part  of  1929. 

There  was  an  improvement  both  in  home  consumption  and  in  exports, 
accompanied  by  a  rise  in  price,  more  particularly  in  export  markets.  To  some 
extent  the  improvement  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  was  due  to  an 
exceptionally  severe  winter  in  European  countries,  including  Great  Britain,  and 
some  part  of  the  activity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  attributable  to  the 
creation  on  the  Continent  of  emergency  stocks  in  anticipation  of  a  renewal  of 
severe  weather  conditions. 

There  was,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  men  employed 
at  the  mines  and  employment  was  more  regular.  Costs  of  production  were 
lower,  and  this,  coupled  with  an  increase  in  prices,  enabled  the  industry  to  bal- 
ance revenue  and  expenditure  with  a  little  to  spare,  though  the  margin  was  not 
sufficiently  great,  except  in  one  or  two  instances ,  to  raise  the  level  of  wages 
above  the  minimum  rates,  or  to  secure  to  the  coal  owners  the  full  share  of  the 
proceeds  allocated  to  them  under  the  wages  agreements.  The  report  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  improvement  in  trade  had  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  weakening 
interest  in  the  schemes  devised  to  secure  greater  co-operation  within  the  industry. 
As  regards  the  coalfields  located  in  the  territory  generally  referred  to  as  the 
North  of  England,  the  Central  Collieries  Commercial  Association,  more  famili- 
arly known  as  the  Five  Counties  Scheme,  covering  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire 
and  Derbyshire,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Cannock  Chase,  Leicestershire,  North 
Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire,  continued  in  being,  but  difficulties  were 
encountered  and  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  withdrew  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  consideration  of  the  more  important  statistical  features  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Mines  shows  that  the  output  of  coal  in  this  country 
was  nearly  258  million  tons  in  1929,  or  about  20-^  million  tons  greater  than  in 
1928.  With  the  exception  of  1923  and  1924,  when  conditions  were  abnormal, 
this  was  the  highest  output  in  any  post-war  year.  Among  North  of  England 
coal-producing  areas  this  increase  in  output  was  greatest  in  the  exporting  dis- 
tricts of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  which  showed  an  increase  of  5-9  million 
tons,  or  12-3  per  cent  on  the  previous  year,  and  reached  a  higher  total  than  at 
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any  period  since  1913.  The  districts  covered  by  the  Central  Collieries  Com- 
mercial Association  also  showed  a  substantial  improvement  as  compared  with 
1928,  the  total  output  being  increased  by  over  7^  million  tons,  or  7-2  per  cent. 
Conditions  were  least  satisfactory  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  partly  owing 
to  depression  in  the  cotton  industry,  in  which  there  was  a  dispute  lasting  about 
three  weeks. 

The  exporting  districts  did  not  share  equally  in  the  increased  trade  in 
foreign  coal  shipments  in  1929.  At  Northeast  Coast  ports,  along  with  Bristol 
Channel  and  Scottish  ports,  the  increase  was  fairly  uniform  at  from  12  to  14 
per  cent.  Humber  ports,  where  cargo  shipments  benefited  by  special  arrange- 
ments for  assisting  the  export  trade  made  under  the  Central  Collieries 
Commercial  Association  scheme,  increased  shipments  by  45  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  shipments  from  ports  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  England  declined 
by  0-3  million  tons. 

The  report  draws  attention  to  the  expansion  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
coastwise  coal  traffic.  In  1924  the  tonnage  of  this  traffic  was  14J  million  tons, 
while  in  1929  it  had  risen  to  about  19  million  tons,  or  slightly  in  excess  of  1913, 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  since  1923  shipments  to  the  Irish  Free 
State  have  not  been  included  in  the  coastwise  traffic  returns.  Practically  one- 
half  of  the  coal  shipped  coastwise  in  recent  years  has  come  from  ports  on  the 
Northeast  Coast,  and  these  shipments  have  increased  from  7-8  million  tons  in 
1924  to  11*4  million  tons  in  1929. 


MARKET  FOR   BROOM   HANDLES   IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  12,  1930. — There  is  a  good  demand  in  the  North  of 
England  for  softwood  broom  handles,  which  are  imported  mainly  from  the  Con- 
tinent, the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  Canadian  and 
American  handles  are  considered  to  be  much  superior  to  the  European  article, 
but  for  the  cheaper  trade  Continental  manufactures  are  usually  more  competi- 
tive. The  sizes  in  most  demand  are  jf-inch  and  1-inch  diameter,  in  lengths  of 
48  or  50  inches.  American  firms  quote  on  the  inch  size,  but  as  Scandinavian 
producers  find  this  a  very  convenient  diameter  in  relation  to  their  raw  material, 
they  are  able  to  export  a  handle  which  sells  to  the  poorer  classes  at  an  extremely 
low  figure. 

In  the  1^-inch  size,  while  Continental  firms  share  some  of  the  business, 
they  are  not  in  as  strong  a  position:  in  this  diameter  the  better  quality  Cana- 
dian and  American  handles  made  from  Douglas  fir  and  hemlock  enjoy  a  very 
good  sale.  Unfortunately,  the  outlet  for  the  1^-inch  handle  is  restricted  in 
comparison  with  the  smaller  diameters.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  outlet  in 
this  area,  there  is  a  special  demand  in  certain  sections  of  Lancashire  for  a 
handle  of  1-inch  diameter  in  lengths  of  48  or  50  inches  with  a  turned  top.  This 
is  imported  from  the  Continent,  and  is  also  manufactured  on  the  East  Coast  of 
England  from  handle  squares  brought  from  Scandinavia.  Longer  lengths, 
including  60-  and  72-inch  handles  in  1-J-  and  H-inch  diameters,  made  from 
Douglas  fir,  are  also  imported  from  the  United  States  for  use  with  window  and 
railway  brushes,  etc.  Continental  handles  are  usually  shipped  in  bundles  of  six 
dozen,  paper  wrapped  or  simply  tied  with  strong  rope.  American  handles  are 
generally  covered  with  burlap  sacking. 

The  continued  pressure  for  low  values  has  made  competition  keen  irrespec- 
tive of  quality.  One  importer  recently  reported  having  purchased  a  number  of 
second-grade  American  hemlock  handles  in  Jf-inch  size  at  a  very  low  figure. 

Although  the  broom  handle  trade  does  not  seem  to  be  organized  on  any 
hard-and-fast  lines,  it  is  understood  that  the  majority  of  the  American  Pacific 
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Coast  exporters  confine  their  sales  to  the  larger  importing  houses,  who  in  turn 
distribute  to  the  wholesale  trade  in  this  market.  Continental  manufacturers 
are  more  inclined  to  sell  direct  to  the  wholesalers. 

Confidential  data  with  regard  to  prices  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  information  of  any  interested 
Canadian  firm,  who  are  also  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

HOT  WATER   BOTTLE   MARKET  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  August  27,  1930. — There  is  a  very  large  demand  for  hot  water 
bottles  in  this  country,  where  central  heating  is  unknown  in  the  vast  majority 
of  homes.  The  seasonal  demand  usually  begins  in  October  and  continues  till 
March.    Retailers  place  their  orders  in  August. 

There  are  various  types  of  bottles  offered:  the  one  that  has  been  longest 
on  the  market  and  is  in  steady  demand  on  account  of  its  quality  (usually  guar- 
anteed for  two  years)  is  of  red  rubber  with  seams  reinforced  with  fabric.  Whole- 
sale prices  of  the  various  makes  of  this  type  of  bottle  do  not  vary  to  any  great 
extent,  and  average  about  2s.  (48  cents)  to  2s.  6d.  (60  cents)  for  the  10-inch 
by  8-inch  size,  retailing  at  5s.  ($1.21)  and  upwards.  The  bottles  are  mostly 
of  English  manufacture. 

Another  type  which  was  first  introduced  extensively  into  this  market  some 
three  years  ago  was  the  seamless  rubber,  which,  although  not  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  seamed  bottle,  has  a  huge  sale  in  chain  drug  stores  and  departmental 
stores.  According  to  a  leading  retail  drug  sompany,  1,000  of  the  seamless 
bottles  are  sold  for  every  gross  of  the  seamed.  During  the  last  season  price 
competition  became  very  keen,  and  prices  in  the  large  stores  dropped  from 
2s.  6d.  (60  cents)  to  2s.  (48  cents)  and  finally  to  Is.  lid.  (46  cents)  retail  for  an 
8-inch  by  10-inch  size,  and  made  up  in  grey,  red,  and  pastel  shades.  It  is 
thought  that  this  season  will  see  a  return  to  the  higher-grade  type.  This  year 
it  is  anticipated  that  3s.  (73  cents)  will  be  closer  to  the  average  retail  figure 
for  the  seamless  bottle.  English-manufactured  goods  predominate,  although  a 
certain  number  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Information  as  to  the 
prices  quoted  by  one  American  manufacturer  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  this  report,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  on  request  by  any  interested  Canadian  exporter.  Bottles 
are  made  up  in  the  usual  sizes  of  10  inches  by  8  inches  and  12  inches  by  8  inches. 

Stone  jugs  and  aluminum  containers  are -sold  retail  for  about  Is.  (24  cents) 
each,  but  have  a  small  demand. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

CONDITIONS   IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  September  9,  1930. — Dutch  agriculture  is  going  through  par- 
ticularly difficult  times  on  account  of  the  lack  of  normal  export  markets,  which 
has  meant  low  prices  and  poor  returns.  This  phenomena  is  caused  in  the  first 
place  by  the  high  import  duties  of  a  number  of  the  buying  countries,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  by  the  contraction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  foreign  consumers 
due  to  the  universal  economic  depression.  Germany  is  the  principal  offender 
as  far  as  tariff  barriers  are  concerned,  and  there  have  been  repeated  suggestions 
that  the  Netherlands  Government  should  retaliate,  but  Holland  is  a  free  trade 
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country  and  is  slow  to  act  in  such  matters.  Steps,  however,  have  been  taken  to 
assist  the  sugar-beet  growers. 

With  agriculture  the  principal  industry  of  the  Netherlands,  its  poor  condi- 
tion cannot  but  make  itself  felt  in  other  directions,  and  as  a  result  many  enter- 
prises have  reduced  their  personnel  or  gone  on  short  time.  Nevertheless,  the 
general  situation  cannot  be  described  as  definitely  bad.  Horticulture  and  hog- 
raising  are  the  bright  spots  as  far  as  agriculture  are  concerned.  The  reports 
of  most  of  the  leading  corporations  in  Holland  were  published  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year,  which  was  sufficiently  far  removed  from  the  crash  of  last 
October  to  have  allowed  any  effects  there  might  have  been  to  make  themselves 
felt.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  there  has  been  no  reduction  in 
dividends,  the  remarks  accompanying  the  balance  sheets  voice  in  many  instances 
a  considerable  degree  of  confidence  and  tempered  optimism. 

In  wholesale  trade  circles  the  summer  has  been  punctuated  by  price  insta- 
bility and  dullness,  purchases  having  been  made  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
Unseasonable  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  July  and  August  adversely 
affected  retail  business  and  restricted  tourist  traffic  at  the  seaside  resorts. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  COST  OF  LIVING 

Unemployment  has  not  made  itself  as  much  felt  as  present  conditions 
might  seem  to  indicate.  A  study  of  the  figures  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
current  year  show  little  variation  from  the  corresponding  period  of  1929, 
although  the  latter  period  was  abnormal  owing  to  the  reaction  from  a  particu- 
larly severe  winter.  At  the  end  of  June  slightly  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  working  population  was  wholly  unemployed,  while  another  1-7  per  cent 
was  on  part  time.  At  the  present  time  the  diamond  industry  is  the  most  seri- 
ously affected;  this  is  directly  traceable  to  the  slump  in  the  United  States. 
During  April  and  May  there  was  an  increase  in  employment  among  agricul- 
tural and  textile  workers,  while  a  slowing  up  of  the  building  expansion  has  thrown 
a  number  out  of  work. 

There  has  been  a  downward  movement  of  the  index  figures  representing 
wholesale  prices.  In  January  it  stood  at  131,  while  by  the  end  of  July  it  had 
fallen  to  115.  This  latter  figure  is  a  decrease  of  19  per  cent  in  comparison  with 
July,  1929.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curve  of  retail  prices  has  not  followed  the 
wholesale  figures  in  their  decline.  There  have  been  no  material  changes,  and 
retail  business  has  not  been  supplied  with  the  stimulation  which  it  needs.  With 
a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  wages  have  also  remained  stationary. 

NETHERLANDS  BANK  AND  ISSUE  MARKET 

The  statement  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  on  September  2  shows  the  follow- 
ing figures  in  guilders:  domestic  bills  and  notes,  48,697,171;  foreign  bills, 
234,352,245;  loans,  115,585,779;  and  gold,  390,614,893.  Note  circulation  stood 
at  843,798,610.  The  official  discount  rate  for  bills  remains  at  3  per  cent,  and 
for  promissory  notes  at  3i  per  cent.  The  loan  rate  on  securities  and  merchan- 
dise as  well  as  the  rate  for  advances  in  current  account  stands  at  4  per  cent. 

The  stock  exchange  has  gone  through  a  further  fall  in  the  general  level 
of  values,  which  have  been  particularly  noted  in  sugar,  tobacco,  and  some  of 
the  leading  industrials.  The  tax  receipts  on  transactions  on  the  stock  exchange 
fell  off  from  4,158,000  fl.  in  the  first  six  months  of  1929  to  2,496,000  for  the  same 
period  of  the  current  year. 

In  the  issue  market  there  has  been  a  strong  preference  for  bonds,  and  but 
little  interest  in  the  more  speculative  securities.  Owing  to  the  marketing  of 
73,000,000  fl.  worth  of  bonds  of  the  German  Government  International  5^  per 
cent  loan  of  1930,  the  total  issues  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  exceeded 
those  of  the  first  quarter  by  some  10,000,000  guilders. 
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The  following  figures  will  illustrate  the  relative  position  of  the  two  classes 
of  securities.   Issues  during  the  first  half  of  1929-30  were: — 

Stocks  Bonds  Total 

1929    169.000,000  107,000.000  276,000.000 

1930    25,000,000  347,000,000  372,000,000 

ROTTERDAM   PORT  TRAFFIC 

The  total  volume  of  goods  traffic  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam  during  the  first 
half  of  1930  was  32,953,430  tons  as  against  3 1,50)5 ,948  tons  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1929.  Arrivals  of  grains  and  seeds  aggregated  1,936,367 
tons  compared  with  1,954,878  tons  in  1929.  Decreases  were  registered  in  con- 
nection with  arrivals  of  rough  rice,  artificial  manure,  and  fertilizers.  There 
were  increases  in  lumber,  iron  ore,  and  stone,  while  coal  and  coke  remained 
stationary. 

GENERAL 

The  August  crop  reports  were  much  less  satisfactory  than  those  of  July, 
and  figures  are  in  almost  all  cases  well  below  the  ten-year  average.  The  prin- 
cipal grain  crops,  which  on  July  21  were  classified  as  good,  had  on  August  20 
dropped  below  the  position  of  fairly  good.  Potatoes  are  considerably  below 
average,  while  onions  are  at  par.  The  apple  crop  will  be  an  almost  complete 
failure. 

The  situation  in  Holland  is  also  unfavourably  affected  by  the  more  acute 
economic  distress  in  Germany,  which  reacts  on  the  Dutch  in  their  capacity  as 
traders  and  resellers.  The  low  prices  of  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  and  other 
products  which  are  produced  in  the  East  Indian  colonies  have  also  caused  a 
shrinkage  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mother  country. 


TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  guilder  equals  40  cents  Canadian) 

Batavia,  August  2,  1930. — Imports  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in' 
1929  were  valued  at  1,162  million  guilders,  and  exports  at  1,481  million,  leaving 
a  favourable  trade  balance  of  319  million  guilders  as  compared  with  560  million 
in  1928.  The  percentage  of  imports  to  exports  was  78-5  per  cent  in  1929  as 
compared  with  64-8  per  cent  in  1928. 

Absolute  figures  covering  imports  have  shown  an  uninterrupted  increase 
since  1923.  Export  returns  have  been  more  variable  from  year  to  year.  Although 
quantities  of  exports  have  risen  steadily,  market  prices  have  been  subject  to 
sharp  fluctuations.  As  a  result,  the  ratio  between  values  of  imports  and  exports 
has  been  changing  constantly  through  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  export  totals. 
The  amount  of  total  trade  has  been  rising  steadily,  with  a  sudden  upshoot  for 

1925,  when  high  rubber  prices  caused  export  values  to  increase  considerably. 
This  was  also  reflected  in  the  percentages  of  imports  to  exports,  in  which  there 
has  been  an  almost  uninterrupted  increase  since  1924,  with  1929  reaching  the 
highest  figure  of  78-5  per  cent.  The  absolute  figures  for  the  export  surplus 
have  shown  a  sharp  drop  during  the  last  few  years.  The  present  surplus  of 
319  millions  of  guilders  is  even  lower  than  for  1922.  The  culmination  point  of 
export  surplus  reached  in  1925  was  suddenly  brought  down  to  a  lower  level  in 

1926.  Due  to  a  slow  increase  in  import  values,  figures  for  1926  and  1927  were 
still  high  as  compared  with  succeeding  years.  But  in  1928  and  1929  imports 
rose  considerably,  and  compared  with  1927  the  increase  expressed  in  percentages 
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is  respectively  11  and  26-6.  The  value  of  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased 
during  1928  bv  4-2  per  cent  and  during  1929  by  10-6  per  cent  compared  with 
1927. 

Import  figures,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  considerable  increase  for  both 
Java  and  Madura  and  the  Outer  Islands.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
foodstuffs,  due  to  heavy  imports  of  rice.  Imports  of  machines,  tools,  and  imple- 
ments also  showed  a  marked  rise.  Costly  machinery  was  imported,  mainly  for 
account  of  oil  and  other  mining  industries.  A  heavy  increase  took  place  in 
imports  and  exports  on  Government  account,  due  mainly  to  home  shipments 
of  silver  coin  of  high  alloy  and  imports  of  silver  coin  of  base  alloy. 


THE  TRADE  BALANCE  OF  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

(Including  parcel  post  and  passenger  goods  and  supplies  for  vessels) 

Exports —                                        1929                       Guilders  Guilders 

Private  account  Java  and  Madura.   ..  715.474.000 

Outer  Islands   730,872.000 

  1,446,346,000 

Government  account..  ..  Java  and  Madura.   ..  28,567,000 

Outer  Islands   6.111,000 

  34,678,000 


Total   1.481,024,000 


Imports — 

Private  account  Java  and  Madura.   ..  699,123.000 

Outer  Islands   385,199,000 

  1,084,322,000 

Government  account..  ..  Java  and  Madura.   ..  67,982,000 

Outer  Islands   9,875.000 

  77,857,000 


Total   1,162.179.000 


Exports—  1928 

Private  account  Java  and  Madura.   ..  846,667.000 

Outer  Islands   741.126,000 

  1,587,793,000 

Government  account..  ..  Java  and  Madura.   ..  2,018,000 

Outer  Islands   69,000 

  2.087,000 


Total   1,589,880.000 


Imports — 

Private  account  lava  and  Madura.   ..  643,909,000 

Outer  Islands   347,605,000 

  991,514,000 

Government  account..  ..  Java  and  Madura.   ..  33.223.000 

Outer  Islands   5.481.000 

  38.704.000 


Total   1.030,218,000 


THE  OUTER  ISLANDS 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  economics  of  Netherlands  India  is  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  Outer  Islands  (that  is,  excluding  Java  and  Madura),  as 
depicted  in  the  share  these  are  taking  both  in  the  import  and  export  trade.  This 
is  significant  in  that  it  indicates  the  development  of  these  territories  and  the 
growth  of  a  new  market.  The  Dutch  Government  has  for  years  concentrated 
its  efforts  upon  Java,  the  main  island  in  the  group,  the  fertile  soil  of  which  has 
produced  a  steady  flow  of  wealth.  The  Government  is  now,  however,  devoting 
more  attention  to  Sumatra  and  the  other  islands. 

The  increase  in  the  imports  of  Java  and  Madura  (for  private  accounts 
only)  from  1913  to  1929  was  123  per  cent,  and  of  the  Outer  Islands  186  per  cent. 
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Exports  increased  123  and  147  per  cent  respectively.  These  figures  are  much 
more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  population  of  the  Outer  Islands 
totals  only  15,000,000  against  the  40,000,000  in  Java  and  Madura. 

Imports  Exports 
(In  Millions  of  Guilders)  (In  Millions  of  Guilders) 

Java  and  Madura     Outer  Islands  Java  and  Madura    Outer  Islands 

Value    Per  Cent  Value    Per  Cent  Value    Per  Cent  Value    Per  Cent 


1913    300.1  68.7  136.5  31.3  317.1  51.6  297.1  48.4 

1919    423.1  66.3  215.0  33.7  1.397.9  65.3  743.4  34.7 

1925    531.0  64.9  287.4  35.1  837.2  46.9  947.6  53.1 

1928    625.4  64.5  344.6  35.5  842.3  53.3  737.7  46.7 

1929    668.4  63.2  389.3  36.8  708.2  49.1  734.5  50.9 


EXPORTS 

Despite  the  decline  in  values  last  year,  the  exports  of  Netherlands  India 
maintained  a  fairly  high  level.  This  can  only  mean  that  the  fall  in  prices  has 
been  to  some  extent  compensated  by  increased  production.  Year  by  year  a 
position  of  growing  importance  has  been  taken  in  world  markets;  from  1913 
to  1929  export  totals  more  than  doubled.  The  years  1928  and  1929  show  a 
decline  from  the  year  1927,  but  this  is  occasioned  solely  by  the  decrease  in 
commodity  values.  This  decline  in  the  total  is  spread  fairly  uniformly  over 
the  several  countries  of  destination  and  most  of  them  show  proportionate 
decreases.  The  decrease  in  the  share  taken  by  the  Netherlands  (235-8  million 
guilders  compared  with  262-7)  is  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  exports  to 
Great  Britain  (129-8  as  against  128-3)  and  the  United  States  (201*4  as  against 
168-9).  These  increases  have  been  largely  due  to  the  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  these  countries  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for 
rubber. 

The  following  table  gives  export  statistics  of  the  commodities  which  together 
constitute  over  65  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  Netherlands  India.  It 
is  significant  that  those  commodities  which  in  1926  aggregated  73-3  per  cent 
of  the  total  now  amount  to  only  66-5  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the  drop  in  values 
which  all  these  commodities  have  suffered.  Rubber  has  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  the  statistics,  with  a  drop  of  from  484-9  millions  in  1926  to  233-8  in 
1929.  The  importance  of  sugar  has  steadily  grown,  although  suffering  a  reverse, 
in  1929.  The  decrease  in  exports  of  tobacco  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  in  domestic  production  of  cigarettes. 

Approximate  Value  Percentage  of  the 

in  Millions  of  Guilders  Total  Exports 

1926        1927        1928       1929     1926    1927    1928  1929 


Sugar   269.6  365.3  372.1  311.6  16.9  22.8  23.5  21.6 

Rubber   484.9  412.1  277.8  233.8  30.5  25.7  17.5  16.2 

Tobacco                           ..  72.9  126.8  89.1  85.9  4.6  7.9  7.6  5.9 

Copra   97.0  68.9  105.9  95.3  6.1  4.3  6.6  6.6 

Tea   82.5  90.2  98.2  86.1  5.2  5.6  6.2  6.0 

Tin  and  tin  ores   89.7  94.1  96.3  77.5  5.6  5.9  6.0  5.4 

Coffee   70.3  74.2  80.9  69.5  4.4  4.6  5.1  4.8 


Total   1,166.9    1.231.6    1,120.3    959.7    73.3    76.8    72.5  66.5 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Statistics  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  give  the  value  of  Canada's  pur- 
chases in  1929  at  689,000  guilders  ($276,000).  Shelled  groundnuts,  tea  (leaf), 
oil  and  fats  (coconut  oil),  fibres  (rope),  coffee  (shelled),  and  tapioca  were  the 
principal  items. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  shipments  to  Canada  do  not  go  direct 
but  pass  through  some  transhipment  port,  which  in  many  cases  is  credited  with 
the  purchase  in  local  figures,  a  more  correct  picture  is  obtained  from  Canadian 
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returns.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  show  Canada's  importa- 
tions from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  1929  to  be  $661,227  as  compared 
with  $900,983  in  1928.  Imports  of  rubber  into  Canada  are  shown  at  less  than 
50  tons  valued  at  $18,767,  against  776  tons  and  670  tons  valued  at  $371,985 
and  $470,669  in  1928  and  1927  respectively.  Imports  of  crude  rubber  into 
Canada  increased  by  over  10,000,000  pounds,  all  of  which  is  taken  up  by 
increased  purchases  from  the  United  States.  During  the  year  under  review 
Canada  made  fewer  direct  purchases  of  Netherlands  East  Indian  rubber.  Other 
important  imports  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  with  total  values  for  1929 
and  1928  respectively  were  as  follows:  peanuts,  $166,476  and  $129,712;  sago- 
and  tapioca,  $54,750  and  $68,233;  coffee,  $62,444  and  $69,117;  tea,  $106,759 
and  $164,081;  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  $18,767  and  $371,995;  tobacco,  $47,640 
and  $34,895. 


The  discouraging  slump  in  the  import  trade  during  1929  made  itself  felt 
first  in  East  Java  during  March  and  April  of  that  year,  and  spread  rapidly 
over  the  entire  Netherlands  East  Indies,  affecting  especially  the  piece  goods 
trade.  This  important  business  is  the  best  barometer  of  the  general  import 
trade  since  it  reflects  the  buying  power  of  the  natives,  which  constitutes  fully 
65  per  cent  of  the  market.  Price  trends  for  piece  goods  outstripped  those  in 
producing  countries.  Selling  prices  were  (and  still  are)  below  the  level  of  the 
replacement  stocks  in  some  cases.   Japanese  competition  was  keenly  felt. 

Acute  conditions  in  the  import  trade  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  boom  of  two  or  three  years  ago  a  number  of  firms  entered  the  import 
trade  and  established  houses  extended  their  interests.  With  the  coming  of  the 
slump  competition  between  importers  became  keen,  and  in  the  matter  of  grant- 
ing credits  sufficient  caution  was  not  taken.  Dealers  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  exacted  unusually  long  terms.  It  is  believed  that  in  general  the 
condition  of  the  import  trade  during  1929  was  more  serious  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Despite  this  serious  slump,  imports  show  an  increase  in  1929,  as  they  have 
every  year  since  1923.  In  the  face  of  falling  prices  for  export  commodities, 
imports  increased  over  1928  by  132  million  guilders,  approximately  9  per  cent. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  item  "  foodstuffs  and  luxuries,"  which  includes 
rice.  Due  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  domestic  rice  crop,  heavy  importations 
were  necessary.  These  values  represent  the  greater  part  of  the  increase,  and 
when  omitted  the  statistics  reflect  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  import  trade. 
Deducting  the  increase  in  foodstuffs  (32,454,640  fl.)  from  the  total,  the  increase 
is  30,511,400  fl.  Imports  of  motor  cars,  especially  of  General  Motors,  continued 
to  increase  due  to  the  intensive  efforts  of  the  local  organization  to  expand  their 
market.  An  increase  in  piece  goods  of  over  2,000,000  guilders  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  fact  that  deliveries  were  made  on  commitments  arranged  before 
the  slump  had  set  in. 


Canadian  exports  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  for  the  calendar  years 
1928  and  1929  were,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, as  follows: — 


IMPORTS 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 


Commodity 
Canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles 


1928 


1929 


Tire  casings,  n.o.p, 


Tires,  inner  tubes,  n.o.p, 


Pilchards  (canned) 


Pair 
$ 

.No. 
$ 

.No. 
$ 

Cwt. 
$ 


53.066 
47.607 
1 19,929 
961,408 
110.414 
156,692 


3.665 
32.844 


55.565 
45.385 
73.885 
565.381 
103.807 
121.327 
1.098 
9.287 
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CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES  Concluded 

Commodity  1928  1929 

Salmon  (canned)  Cwt.  3,510  1,940 

$  34,926  20,154 

Sardines  (canned)  Cwt.  1,810  3,539 

$  18,484  35,449 

Xails,  brads,  spikes  and  tacks  of  iron  and 

steel  of  all  kinds,  n.o.p  Cwt.  419  245 

$  5,773  3,259 

Automobiles  (freight  trucks,  all  kinds)  No.  989  1,395 

$  389,911  583,199 

Automobiles  (passenger  cars,  all  kinds)  No.  3,089  2.404 

$  1,262,271  1,052,554 

Automobile  parts  and  accessories  $  161.567  119,493 

Aluminum  kitchen  utensils  and  hollow-ware  $  4.107  17,205 

Aluminum,  manufactures  of,  n.o.p  $  102.290  22,451 

Asbestos  manufactures,  including  roofing  $  2.148  12,448 

Soda  and  sodium  compounds  Cwt.  5,000  6,000 

$  33,809  38,220 


Total  values   2,936.434  2,645,810 

Increases  under  the  headings  of  sardines,  motor  trucks,  aluminum  utensils, 
asbestos  products,  and  sodium  compounds  were  more  than  offset  by  substantial 
decreases  in  the  other  items,  notably  in  tire  casings  and  motor  cars.  The  exports 
of  aluminum  cups  for  use  in  rubber  tapping  was  seriously  reduced  due  to  the 
introduction  of  cheaper  products  from  Japan  and  Germany  that  serve  the  pur- 
pose equally  as  well. 

The  principal  imports  into  Java  and  Madura  were,  according  to  the  returns 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  in  1928  and  1929,  with  values,  were: — 

Value  in  Guilders 

1928  1929 

Automobiles,  passenger   1,234,282  3,310,270 

Automobiles,  trucks,  all  kinds   125.795  1,316,537 

Automobile  parts  and  accessories,  n.o.p   111,977  189,061 

Engines  for  motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof  .  .    .  .    24,233 

Salmon  (canned)   28.417  21,604 

Sardines  (canned)     10,157 

Transmission   belting,   other   material   than   leather    5,936 

Toys  (playthings)     2,470 

Tools  and  appliances  for  use  in  factories  and  tech- 
nical plants,  including  parts  thereof     1,079 

Portable  engines,  tractors,  motor  and  steam  driven 

road-rollers,  etc.,  and  parts  thereof   8,441   

Meats,  hams,  all  kinds   3,077   

Writing  paper,  n.o.p.  including  blank  forms   .  .    .  .  1.210   

Agricultural  tools  and  parts  n.o.p   1,175   

It  will  be  observed  that  no  credit  is  given  to  Canada  for  such  important 
items  as  tires  and  tubes,  canvas  shoes,  and  asbestos  manufactures,  etc. 

The  appended  table  gives  imports  of  commodities,  with  total  quantities 
and  values,  that  have  been  or  could  be  imported  from  Canada.  Those  com- 
modities marked  with  an  asterisk  are  being  imported  from  Canada  into  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  at  the  present  time,  some  in  very  small  quantities, 
but  others  to  quite  a  considerable  amount.  An  examination  of  this  list  will  give 
interested  exporters  a  good  idea  of  the  types  of  articles  best  suited  for  sale  in 
this  territory. 

SELECTED  LIST  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  JAVA  AND  MADURA 

Quantity  Value 

Commodities                                        In  Thousands  In  1.000  Guilders 

1928          1929  1928  1929 

Seed  material,  including  seed  potatoes.    ..Kg.             92           130  127  154 

*Biscuits  Kg.         3,547         3.473  2,551  2.732 

^Chocolates  and  chocolate  wares  Kg.           603           711  861  1.008 

Rolled  oats,  oat  flakes,  and  other  grains  .  .Kg.           424           458  203  220 

*Flour  of  wheat  Kg.       43,634       46,201  8,219  8,697 

Milk,  n.o.p.,  and  milk  products  Kg.           250           261  285  340 

"Confectionery  Kg.         1,789         1.735  1,303  1,249 
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SELECTED   LIST   OF  IMPORTS   INTO  JAVA  AND   MADURA  Continued 

Quantity  Value 
Commodities  In  Thousands        In  1.000  Guilders 

1928  1929  1928  1929 

*Fish,  salmon  (canned)  Kg.  299  263  202  185 

*Fish.  sardines  (canned)  Kg.        3,720         5,704         1,343  1,991 

Meats,  hams,  all  kinds  Kg.  516  576  641  708 

•Fruits,  fresh  (apples)  Kg.  944  841  327  298 

•Fruits,  dried,  n.o.p  Kg.  816  947  443  468 

Fruits,  canned  Kg.         1,224         1,465  556  697 

Fruits,  preserved,  glace,  etc  Kg.  136  15y  99  108 

Jams,  jellies  and  marmalades  Kg.  636  695  328  360 

Spirits,  cognac  (brandy)  Lts.  344  363  922  978 

•Spirits,  whiskey  Lts.  230  239  688  707 

Wines,  still   (in  bulk)  Lts.  688  795  368  409 

Wines,  still  (bottled)  Lts.  723  942         1,290  1.622 

Wines,  sparkling  (bottled)  Lts.  169  154  624  561 

Cigarettes  :  Kg.  575  559         4,472  4,620 

Tobacco,  leaf  Kg.         5.108         7.702         8.413  11.840 

Resins  (pine  and  fir)  Kg.       11,914       14,268         1,575  2.572 

Fuller's  earth  (for  discoloration  or 

purification)  Kg.         4,517         6.924  263  440 

Gypsum,  powdered  Kg.  26  27  5  5 

Graphite  Kg.  139  171  27  37 

Gvpsum,  rock  Kg.  625  29S  46  29 

Printing  ink  (dry)  '..  .  .Kg.  0.5  0.6  1  3 

Printing  ink   (liquid)   Kg.  158  176  219  235 

Artificial  fertilizers  (sulphate  of  ammonia )  Kg.      122,740      111,273       18,036  16.359 

Calcium  carbide  ■  Kg.        1,905        2,509  324  432 

Soaps,  toilet  Kg.         1.023  870         1,345  1.078 

Soaps,  household,  n.o.p  Kg.         2.92S         1,617         1,323  791 

*Other  building  boards,  including  gypsum  Kg.  94  89  27  12 

*Steel  furniture  Kg.  406  524  315  392 

•Leather,  patent  Kg.  81  82  565  542 

*Shoes,  boots  and  slippers  Doz.  prs.  79  144  892  1.246 

Piece  goods,  sailcloth  (canvas  or  navy  cloth  Kg.  432  486  939  1,024 

*Underwear  (knitted  and  woollen  goods), 

n.o.p.,  including  bathing  suits  

Hosiery  n.o.p.,  i.e.  other  than  stockings 
and  socks,  cotton,  plain,  coloured    .  . 

Waist  belts  

Clothing,  upper  (gents)  

Paper,  wall  (hangings)  

^Writing  paper,  n.o.p  

Bags  and  boxes  of  paper,   n.o.p.  (for 

wrapping)  

Fountain  pens  

Aluminum  

•Aluminum  manufactures  

Iron  and  steel,  expanded  metal  (metal 

deploye)   

Iron  and  steel,  rib  lath,  trusses,  etc  .  .  . 

Iron  and  steel,  hardware,  n.o.p  

Portable  steam  engines,  tractors,  etc., 
including  steam  and  motor-driven 
road  rollers  and  parts,  n.o.p  

•Automobiles,  passenger  

•Automobiles,  trucks,  all  kinds  

Automobile  parts  and  accessories  

Aircraft  and  parts,  n.o.p   . 

Engines  for  airplanes  

Agricultural  tools  and  parts,  n.o.p.   . .  . 
Tools   and   appliances   for   use   in  fac- 
tories and  technical  industries,  and 

parts,  n.o.p  

""Storage  batteries,  electric  and  parts, 
n.o.p.  other  than  stationary  batter- 
ies of  more  than  16  cells,  and  bat- 
teries   for    railway    and  tramway 

power  wagons  

Electricity,  water  and  gas  consumption, 

meters  and  parts,  n.o.p  

•Gramophones  and  phonographs,  all  kinds 


•  Kg. 

23 

11 

123 

42 

.Doz. 

69 

68 

610 

580 

Doz. 

251 

269 

605 

826 

•Kg. 

91 

74 

366 

336 

.Kg. 

71 

82 

51 

58 

•  Kg. 

3,590 

3,582 

1,283 

1,326 

•  Kg. 

864 

1.210 

733 

896 

Doz. 

18 

41 

86 

143 

•  Kg. 

30 

50 

47 

76 

•  Kg. 

791 

927 

1,245 

1.365 

.Kg. 

442 

320 

143 

92 

•  Kg. 

751 

932 

324 

396 

•  Kg. 

222 

239 

102 

104 

.No. 

99 

97 

Kg. 

701 

743 

560 

593 

No. 

10 

11 

19,200 

19.969 

Xo. 

4 

5 

5.511 

7.050 

.Kg. 

1.450 

1,586 

2.087 

2.814 

•  Kg. 

29 

15 

326 

177 

•  Kg. 

14 

14 

116 

192 

•  Kg. 

144 

107 

127 

103 

•Kg. 

3,264 

2,951 

3.465 

3.419 

•  Kg. 

348 

518 

372 

487 

.Kg. 

83 

136 

232 

369 

No. 

35 

30 

1.286 

1.333 
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SELECTED  LIST  OF   IMPORTS   INTO'  JAVA  AND   MADURA  Concluded 


Commodities 

*Disc  and  cylinder  records  for  gramo- 
phones and  phonographs   

*Automobile  tires,  outer  covers  

*Automobile  tires,  inner  tubes  

Solid  tires  

^Transmission  belting  of  other  compo- 
sition than  leather  

*Toys  (playthings)   


Quantity  Value 
In  Thousands        In  1,000  Guilders 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

No. 

1,234 

1.609 

1.227 

1,630 

No. 

257 

307 

6.748 

9.389 

No. 

231 

263 

1.016 

1,284 

Kg. 

579 

472 

684 

552 

Kg. 
Kg. 

177 

218 

504 

643 

1,377 

1,588 

1,317 

1,478 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

Rain  was  lacking  during  the  latter  part  of  1929  and  the  early  part  of  1930, 
so  that  if  Java  is  faced  with  a  rice  shortage  in  the  present  year  it  will  mean 
that  the  native  will  have  to  spend  his  surplus  money  for  the  purchase  of  rice 
instead  of  on  imported  commodities.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  native 
no  longer  receives  the  high  price  he  used  to  obtain  for  his  rubber,  cannot  but 
have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  the  import  trade.  This  condition  is  most  notice- 
able in  Sumatra  and  in  and  around  Palembang,  where  rubber  brought 
undreamed-of  wealth  to  the  native,  and  to-day  the  Government  pawn  shops  are 
filled  with  the  evidences  of  more  prosperous  days. 

The  future  of  Canadian  business  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  however, 
must  be  considered  bright.  The  fact  that  a  direct  steamship  service  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  now  connects  the  two  countries  is  encouraging. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Java  will  ever  develop  industries  of  any  great  import- 
ance. With  an  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  native,  however — and 
such  an  increase  is  inevitable  with  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  a 
return  to  normal  prices  for  agricultural  produce — the  trade  of  this  country  will 
continue  to  grow,  and  Canada's  share  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  increase 
proportionately.  The  fact  that  the  largest  automobile  manufacturing  company 
in  the  world  has  recently  considerably  increased  the  size  of  its  Batavia  assembly 
plant  is  indicative  of  the  faith  that  is  being  displayed  in  the  future  prosperity 
of  this  country. 


CROPS   OF  NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

NORWAY 

Oslo,  September  9,  1930. — The  hay  harvest  is  extremely  large  practically  all 
over  Norway,  and  is  9  per  cent  above  average.  The  quality  of  the  grain  has 
been  damaged  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains  earlier  in  the  summer.  The  crop 
is  expected  to  be  a  little  above  average.  Oats  are  the  most  promising,  followed 
by  spring  rye  and  autumn  rye.  Potatoes  have  suffered  heavily  from  dry-rot, 
and  the  prospects  for  a  good  crop  have  been  considerably  diminished.  The  root 
crops  have  also  deteriorated.  The  seed  crops  are  on  the  whole  good,  but  the 
timothy  yield  is  not  as  good  as  usual. 

DENMARK 

The  prospects  for  the  grain  crops  are  not  quite  so  good  as  those  stated  in  the 
last  report,  owing  to  the  continuous  and  heavy  rains  which  have  made  for  a  late 
and  difficult  harvest.  With  the  exception  of  potatoes  and  swedes,  the  root  crops 
show  a  general  improvement.    Meadow  grass  has  been  fully  harvested,  the  rains 
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having  greatly  benefited  the  pasture  lands,  and  the  grass  is  everywhere  in  good 
condition. 

FINLAND 

The  abundant  rainfall  in  August  came  rather  late  for  the  grain  crops,  but 
the  root  crops,  potatoes  and  pasture  lands,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  great 
improvement.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Finland,  however,  the  weather  has  been 
constantly  dry.  The  autumn  rye  has  developed  extremely  satisfactorily  on 
account  of  the  warm  summer;  the  yield  of  wheat  is  expected  to  average  slightly 
above  medium,  and  of  oats  and  potatoes  somewhat  above  medium.  Root  crops 
are  very  promising.  The  cultivated  grasslands  have  improved,  and  the  quality 
is  exceptionally  good  throughout.  The  yield  of  natural  grass  is  expected  to  be 
slightly  below  medium. 

COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  GREECE* 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

(Unless  otherwise  stated,  values  are  expressed  in  paper  drachmae:   76  paper  drachmae 
to  the  Canadian  dollar.    One  hectare  equals  2-4711  acres.) 

Miscellaneous  Products 
whisky 

Distilling  is  carried  out  on  a  fairly  large  scale  in  Greece.  The  products 
manufactured  represent  various  kinds  of  liqueurs  in  imitation  of  foreign  makes 
such  as  cherry  brandy,  curacao,  creme  de  menthe,  Benedictine,  Chartreuse,  etc. 
Pure  alcohol  is  also  distilled.  The  production  of  cognac,  as  well  as  that  of 
douzico  and  mastika,  which  are  typically  Greek  products,  is  fairly  large. 
Exports  of  Greek  liqueurs  do  not  seem  to  be  of  any  importance,  as,  although 
cheaper  than  the  French  brands,  they  are  not  much  in  favour,  owing  to  their 
inferior  quality.  Greek  cognacs  are  quite  good  and  sell  well  abroad.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  imitate  Scotch  whisky,  but  without  much  success.  While 
whisky  is  in  some  demand  in  this  market,  consumption  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  foreigners,  and  they  will  not  drink  the  local  imitation. 

A  number  of  brands  of  Scotch  whisky  are  in  the  market.  "  Johnny 
Walker  "  and  "  Black  and  White,"  which  sell  at  $12.50  c.i.f.  Piraeus,  agent's 
commission  included,  are  the  principal  ones.  Annual  imports  of  Scotch  whisky 
amount  to  approximately  2,000  cases. 

One  brand  of  Canadian  rye  whisky  is  sold  in  this  market  to  a  small  extent. 
Well  liked  for  cocktails,  Canadian  whisky  might  find  a  larger  sale  in  Greece 
if  in  the  hands  of  energetic  agents  in  both  Athens  and  Salonica,  the  only  two 
centres  where  whisky  is  sold.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  other 
brands  of  Canadian  whisky  into  this  country,  but  without  success.  Advertising 
is  essential  in  the  introduction  of  new  brands.  One  factor  which  militates 
against  the  development  of  a  trade  in  Canadian  whisky  in  Greece  is.  its  high 
price  in  comparison  with  Scotch,  this  being  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is  entitled  to  most- favoured-nation  or  minimum  rates,  whilst  the  former 
is  dutiable  under  the  maximum  rates. 

Whisky  is  sold  in  bottles  only  and  through  commission  agents.  Commis- 
sion ranges  from  5  to  8  per  cent.  Cash  against  documents  are  the  usual  terms 
extended.  Whisky  is  also  shipped  on  consignment,  and  accounts  are  rendered 
monthly  by  agents. 

*  The  first  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  market  for  wheat  and  flour  appeared  in 

No.  1389;  the  second,  on  the  market  for  provisions,  in  No.  1390. 
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RAW  HIDES 

The  domestic  industry  is  mainly  confined  to  the  tanning  of  sole  leather. 
Upper  sole  leather  is  also  tanned,  but  to  a  comparatively  small  extent.  Raw 
hides  and  skins  are  produced  locally  in  quite  important  quantities.  Exports — 
which  amount  to  between  3,000  and  4,000'  metric  tons  per  annum — are  exclu- 
sively composed  of  sheep  and  goat  skins.  Imports,  which  comprise  buffalo  and 
cow  hides,  amounted  in  1929  to  5,822  metric  tons  as  against  4,520  tons  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are,  in  order  of  importance, 
India,  Argentina,  China,  France,  Egypt,  the  United  States,  Italy,  Algeria,  and 
Italian  Africa. 

The  hides  which  come  from  India  are  represented  by  dry  salted  buffalo  and 
cow  hides,  in  the  following  descriptions: — 


Kind  Grade  Weight  in  Pounds 

Cow  hides  Third.  M.D.D.  25-30 

(Mixed  Daccas  dead)  30-35 
Buffalo  hides  First,  D.B.F.  30-35 

(Daccas  buffalo  first)  30-40 


First  and  third  grades  dry  salted,  dry  arsenic  and  wet  salted  cow  hides  are 
imported  from  Argentina:  dry  salted  hides  weighing  from  30  to  35  pounds; 
dry  arsenic  hides,  from  22  to  25  pounds;  and  wet  salted  hides,  from  40  to  55 
pounds.   Prices  vary  widely  according  to  brands  and  grades. 

Chinese  hides,  which  hold  third  place  in  the  market,  are  gradually  losing 
ground  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  sun  dried.  The  hides  originating  in 
China  (Hankow)  are  as  follows: — 

Kind  Grade  Weight  in  Pounds 

Dry  arsenic  cow  hides  Best  selected  22-25 

Dry  arsenic  cow  hides  Seconds  20-25 

Sales  are  effected  through  commission  agents  in  Athens-Piraeus  and 
Salonica,  who  send  orders  for  account  of  the  tanneries.  To  a  small  extent 
tanners  import  direct.  Terms  are  generally  cash  against  documents,  but  some 
exporters  insist  on  an  irrevocable  credit  being  opened  by  the  importer  with  a 
bank  in  London,  Hamburg,  or  New  York. 

The  market  is  at  present  overstocked,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  few  months' 
will  elapse  before  import  business  can  resume  its  activity. 

FUR  SKINS 

Owing  to  the  climate,  the  wearing  of  furs  in  Greece  is  fashion  rather  than 
necessity,  and  the  demand  is  very  limited.  The  kinds  of  fur  skins  required 
by  this  market  depend  largely  upon  the  prevailing  fashion,  but  in  a  general  way 
it  may  be  said  that  black  fox,  silver  fox,  red  fox,  fox  cross,  skunk,  opossum, 
otter,  and  rabbit  are  in  favour.  As  there  is  no  means  of  curing  skins  in  Greece, 
the  demand  is  only  for  dressed  skins,  and  as  a  rule  of  a  rather  inferior  grade. 
All  furs  coming  to  this  market  are  bought  through  London,  Paris,  or  Leipzig, 
the  three  great  European  distributing  centres,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  furs  obtained  by  Greek  merchants  in  those  centres  originate  in 
Canada.  Furs  shipped  to  Greece  should  reach  this  country  at  the  very  latest 
by  the  month  of  September.  The  Dominion's  exporters  of  raw  fur  skins  should 
consider  the  advisability  of  dealing  direct  with  this  market. 

There  is  no  breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Greece.  In  Macedonia  a 
variety  of  small  skunk  and  some  red  foxes  are  to  be  found.  These  are  trapped 
or  shot  by  peasants.  Furs  produced  in  Greece  are  of  a  low  grade,  and  as  there 
is  no  curing  done  in  the  country  they  are  shipped  abroad,  mostly  to  New  York, 
in  a  raw  state. 
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LEATHER 

As  has  been  stated  above,  sole  leather  and  uppers  are  the  only  kinds  pro- 
duced in  Greece,  the  former  in  quantities  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements; 
but  the  latter  must  be  supplemented  by  imports.  Imports  in  1929'  amounted 
to  341  metric  tons  as  compared  with  320  metric  tons  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
consisted  mainly  of  leather  for  the  shoe  industry.  The  principal-  sources  of 
supply  are  France,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
and  Turkey.  The  largest  share  of  box  calf  is  sold  by  France,  whilst  that  of 
patents  and  kids  goes  to  the  United  States.  The  principal  varieties  in  demand 
are  box  calf,  kid,  patent  kid,  patent  calf,  patent  colt,  veau  veloute  (suede),  and 
patent  cow  sides  in  the  following  descriptions: — 

Variety  Weight  Size 

Box  calf,  boarded,  black  or  coloured  .  .  .  .  H-HM  12-18  feet  per  hide 

Box  calf,  smooth,  light  colours   LM-L  6-10  feet  per  hide 

Kid,  black,  light  and  dark  brown   H-HM  4-  6  feet  per  hide 

Patent  kid,  black   H-HM-M  3-  4  feet  per  hide 

Patent  colt,  black   M-LM.  6-12  feet  per  £  hide 

Patent  cow  sides,  black   M-LM  8-12  and  12-18  per  hide 

Patent  calf,  black   LM-L  6-  8  feet  per  hide 

Veau  veloute,  black  and  grey   LM  6-8  feet  per  hide 

Chrome  tanned  leather  only  is  required  in  this  market,  and  as  far  as  quality 
goes,  mixed,  seconds,  and  thirds. 

Import  business  is  done  through  commission  agents  or  direct  with  whole- 
salers in  the  three  main  centres  of  trade  in  Greece — Athens-Piraeus,  Salonica, 
and  Patras.  United  States  firms  usually  demand  cash  against  documents; 
European  exporters  grant  credits  up  to  four  months. 

In  spite  of  their  being  dutiable  under  maximum  rates,  whereas  leather 
originating  in  countries  at  present  selling  in  Greece  enjoy  minimum  rates,  Cana- 
dian box  calf  and  patents  might  be  able  to  secure  for  themselves  a  small  share 
of  the  trade. 

LEATHER  BELTING 

The  output  of  the  domestic  industry  is  rather  small.  Annual  imports  are 
placed  at  about  75  metric  tons.  Belgium  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  followed 
by  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Leather  belting  for  this  market 
must  be  very  flexible  and  vegetable  tanned.  Widths  and  thicknesses  are  vari- 
able. Exporters  sell  through  agents  in  Athens.  The  trade  being  very  limited, 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  appointing  more  than  one  agent  for  the  whole  of 
Greece. 

LEATHER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

The  domestic  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  highly  developed  and  protected. 
The  only  imports,  which  are  negligible,  consist  of  high-grade  shoes  from  Great 
Britain. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

There  are  three  factories  in  the  Athens  district  producing  various  lines  of 
rubber  articles,  but  the  exact  output  of  these  factories  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
There  is  no  export  trade.  At  the  outset,  difficulties  were  experienced  in  train- 
ing Greek  workers  and  in  getting  Greek  dealers  to  take  the  domestic  goods, 
but  owing  to  an  improvement  in  quality  and  to  cheaper  prices  and  quicker 
deliveries,  as  well  as  to  liberal  credit  terms,  these  have  passed.  Raw  rubber 
is  brought  from  England  and  Holland;  old  rubber  for  reconversion  is  obtained 
locally. 

The  domestic  factories  produce  rubber  soles  and  heels  in  ordinary  grey 
and  in  red  and  blue  rubber,  solid  tires  for  baby  carriages,  rubber  plugs,  rings, 
washers,  etc.,  in  all  thicknesses  and  dimensions,  rubber  bulbs  for  motor  horns, 
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piayballs  for  children  in  different  sizes,  matting  for  automobiles  and  ships,  and 
tubing  in  all  dimensions  for  gas,  water,  etc.,  as  well  as  large-diameter  rubber 
hose  for  various  purposes.  The  quality  of  the  locally  produced  articles  is  not, 
generally  speaking,  up  to  the  standard  of  the  imported  products.  In  the  smaller 
mechanical  lines  foreign  competition  is  gradually  being  met,  price  being  an 
important  factor  in  this  market.  Local  dealers  state  that  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  dispose  of  imported  rubber  hose  on  account  of  home  competi- 
tion, and  only  where  rubber  hose  of  special  quality  is  required  for  a  specific 
pose  can  the  foreign  article  compete.  The  production  of  canvas  shoes  with 
rubber  soles  made  by  local  factories  is  also  having  its  effect  on  imports.  Where 
formerly  a  cheaper  variety  of  canvas  shoe  with  rubber  sole  was  imported,  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  has  now"  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  local  manufacturers. 

TIRES  FOR  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRUCKS 

Tires  for  automobiles  and  trucks  are  not  manufactured  in  the  country, 
but  there  are  as  many  as  twenty-eight  foreign  brands  on  the  Greek  market: 
American,  British,  Italian,  German,  Austrian,  Belgian,  and  French.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  cord,  low-pressure,  straight-sided  tires  represent  90  per  cent  of  the 
imports,  the  remainder  comprising  almost  exclusively  cord,  low-pressure  tires 
of  the  clincher  type  for  the  older  types  of  Fords  and  Chevrolets.  Goodyear 
tires  have  40  per  cent  of  the  sales,  followed  by  Firestone  with  12  per  cent, 
Goodrich  with  10  per  cent,  whilst  the  remaining  38  per  cent  are  shared  by  the 
various  other  brands  in  the  market,  Dunlop  tires  being  quite  prominent.  The 
sizes  of  cord,  low-pressure,  straight-sided  tires  for  automobiles  and  trucks  in 
most  common  demand  in  this  market  are: — 

Automobile  Tires.— In  inches:  29  bv  4-40,  29  by  5,  30  by  5,  31  by  5-25, 
33  by  6.   In  millimetres:  730  by  130,  820  by  120,  880  by  120,  935  by  135. 

Truck  Tires. — 30  inches  by  5  inches,  32  inches  by  6  inches. 

On  the  average,  60,000  pneumatic  tires,  including  a  small  number  for 
trucks,  are  imported  into  Greece  annually:  three  tires  per  annum  on  an  average 
are  required  by  each  car.  With  improvement  in  the  roads  which  the  Govern- 
ment now  has  in  hand,  longer  life  may  be  expected  from  them. 

There  are  nearly  100  heavy  passenger  buses  in  Athens,  which  ply  between 
the  city  and  such  points  as  Kiphissia  and  Glyfada,  etc.  These  motor  buses  are 
practically  all  of  American  make.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  about  seventy 
such  buses  using  on  the  rear  wheels  dual  tires,  which  are  separate  units,  in  the 
descriptions  and  sizes  of  cord,  low-pressure,  straight-sided  tires  referred  to 
above.  Buses  using  single  tires  require  the  30-  by  5-inch  and  32-  by  6-inch 
sizes. 

On  account  of  restrictions  placed  by  the  Greek  Government  on  the  use 
of  solid  tires,  sales  are  now  negligible.  Only  Pirelli  and  Goodyear  solid  tires 
are  to  be  found  in  this  market.  Sizes  required  are  40  by  10  and  36  by  6  inches. 
These  are  mainly  used  on  the  trucks  which  were  left  in  the  country  by  the 
Allied  forces. 

Small  quantities  of  semi-pneumatic  tires  (30  by  5)  were  imported  during 
the  past  few  years,  but  they  did  not  prove  satisfactory  and  are  no  longer  in 
demand. 

Tires  are  usually  sent  on  consignment,  the  exclusive  agents  in  their  turn 
consigning  to  sub-agents,  who  sell  to  consumers  on  credit.  Tire  manufacturers 
allow  an  agent  2^  per  cent  on  his  purchases  to  cover  the  cost  of  advertising  in 
the  daily  press  and  by  means  of  posters.  Payment  is  generally  made  in  the 
form  of  four  to  five  months'  drafts  with  interest,  often  renewable  at  6  per  cent. 
Discounts  to  dealers  are  usually  30,  10,  5,  and  2-J  per  cent. 
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TIRES  FOR  MOTOR  CYCLES 

Motor  cycles  for  sport  or  travel  have  just  been  introduced  into  Greece. 
As  the  greater  number  are  of  English  manufacture,  they  come  to  this  market 
fitted  with  Dunlop  tires,  replacements  being  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dunlop 
Rubber  Company.  Some  300  tires  for  motor  cycles  are  being  sold  in  the  Greek 
market  per  annum,  85  per  cent  of  which  are  straight-sided.  The  following 
are  the  sizes  in  demand  (in  inches) :  straight-sided,  24  by  2J,  26  by  2^,  26  by 
2i,  26  by  3,  28  by  3;  wired,  25  by  2J,  27  by  2£,  2l5  by  3,  27  by  3,  26  by  3i, 
26  by  3J,  28  by  3-J,  27  by  4.  There  is  no  demand  for  low-pressure  tires  for 
motor  cycles. 

TIRES  FOR  BICYCLES 

There  are  four  different  brands  of  bicycle  tires  on  the  Greek  market — 
that  is,  Michelin  (French),  Hutchinson  (French),  Pirelli  (Italian),  and  Dunlop 
(English) .  The  use  of  bicycles  being  confined  to*  the  popular  class,  the  question 
of  price  is  of  importance,  and  French  brands,  being  slightly  cheaper,  have  the 
preference.  It  is  estimated  that  about  15,000  bicycle  tires  are  sold  annually  in 
Greece.  An  improvement  in  the  roads  is  expected  to  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  bicycles  as  a  cheap  means  of  transport. 

TRANSMISSION  RUBBER  BELTING 

Up  till  quite  recently  transmission  rubber  belting  was  unknown  in  Greece. 
The  usual  form  of  belting  was  leather  or  balata,  but  a  start  has  been  made 
with  the  equipment  of  one  or  two  large  factories,  and  on  its  success  depends 
the  prospects  for  the  wider  use  of  transmission  rubber  belting  in  this  market. 

RUBBER  CABLE,  INSULATED  OR  NOT 

Imports  of  rubber  cable,  insulated  or  not,  are  mainly  for  public  works, 
and  when  for  this  purpose  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  Sales  are  in  the  hands  of 
two  large  German  concerns  which  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
cable. 

RUBBER  FLOORING 

Rubber  flooring  has  recently  been  introduced  into  Greece  by  an  English 
concern,  which  has  secured  a  contract  to  lay  flooring  in  the  extension  of  one  of 
the  principal  hotels  in  Athens.  The  work  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  as 
well  as  an  advertisement,  and  the  prospects  for  future  business  are  dependent 
on  the  degree  of  success  of  this  undertaking. 

RUBBER  HOSE 

Quite  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trade  in  rubber  hose  for  the  use  of 
wine  merchants,  and  for  irrigation  and  garden  purposes,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  industry,  which  produces  this  product  in  all  diameters  up  to  4  inches 
internal,  in  two-ply,  three-ply,  and  four-ply.  High-pressure  hose  and  hose 
for  special  purposes  can  alone  compete  with  the  local  product,  price  being  the 
chief  consideration. 

RUBBER  MATTING  FOR  AUTOMOBILES 

The  trade  in  rubber  matting  for  automobiles  is  very  limited,  being  chiefly 
that  of  replacement  for  the  matting  which  comes  with  the  equipment  of  the  car. 
An  increasing  tendency  has  been  noticed  in  the  Greek  market  to  replace  such 
rubber  matting  with  embossed  aluminum  strips,  which  give  longer  service. 
European  rubber  concerns  import  rubber  matting  for  automobiles  in  strips, 
and  the  local  factories  also  supply  a  cheap-quality  matting. 
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EBONITE  AND  VULCANITE  ARTICLES 

All  articles  in  ebonite  are  imported  from  European  countries  in  their 
finished  state,  but  the  trade  is  negligible.  France  and  Germany  are  the  two 
principal  sources  of  supply. 

The  whole  of  the  requirements  in  ready-made  articles  in  vulcanite  such 
as  fountain  pens,  pencils,  radiator  caps,  and  acid-proof  pipes  are  imported; 
but  the  market  is  overstocked  with  many  of  these  products.  All  the  well-known 
European  and  American  makes  of  fountain  pens  and  refill  pencils  are  on  sale, 
besides  a  quantity  of  cheaper  articles,  particularly  from  Germany,  which  are 
sold  by  hawkers.  There  is  a  market  for  vulcanite  fibre  sheets,  which  are  at 
present  imported  from  Germany. 

DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES 

The  bulk '  of  the  trade  in  druggists'  rubber  sundries  is  in  the  hands  of 
German  concerns.  These  articles  are  of  an  inferior  grade,  but  price  is  of  first 
importance. 

SURGICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  imported  sprays,  syringes,  and  bulbs,  some  of 
which,  of  an  inferior  grade,  are  made  locally.  There  is  a  limited  demand 
from  hospitals  and  clinics  for  ice  bags  and  air  cushions,  all  of  which  are 
imported.  The  use  of  hot-water  bottles  is  also  confined  to  hospitals  and  clinics. 
Germany  is  the  chief  source  of  competition  for  rubber  gloves. 

BATH  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

The  demand  for  rubber  bath  mats  is  very  limited,  and  is  chiefly  supplied 
from  domestic  sources.  The  market  for  rubber  sponges  is  small.  None  are 
manufactured  locally,  but  natural  sponges  are  to  be  had  at  low  prices,  as  they 
are  found  in  the  Aegean  Sea  in  quantities  in  excess  of  local  needs. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  rubber  bathing  caps;  they  are  not  produced 
locally.  Imports  originate  in  various  European  countries  such  as  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  come  in  every  conceivable  colour  and  design,  usually 
with  straps  for  fastening  under  the  chin  and  covering  the  whole  of  the  head 
and  ears.   Bathing  caps  are  hawked  in  the  streets  of  Athens  at  low  prices. 

Rubber  waist  belts  are  made  locally,  but  the  trade  is  limited  as  leather  belts 
are  principally  used  in  this  country.  However,  rubber  belts  are  used  to  a  small 
extent  with  swimming  costumes.   There  are  no  imports. 

[Information  regarding  the  tariff  and  internal  taxation  in  Greece  applicable 
to  the  foregoing  products  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  is  available  for  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application.] 

MARKET  FOR  CHOCOLATES  IN  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  August  29,  1930. — Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Luxury  Tariff  in  1924, 
which  imposed  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  on  a  number  of  articles  which  were 
regarded  as  luxuries,  quite  a  good  business  was  done  in  the  sale  of  foreign 
chocolates  in  Japan,  and  there  were  considerable  importations  from  Canada. 
The  business  is  now  much  restricted;  most  of  the  orders  are  placed  for  the 
Christmas  trade.  Individual  orders  last  year  amounted  to  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  from  each  of  the  larger  provision  houses  handling  imported  goods — 
the  only  sources  of  supply — and  only  for  chocolates  which  are  well  known  in 
this  market.    The  demand  is  for  high-grade  chocolates  put  up  in  fancy  boxes 
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of  one,  two  and  three  pounds  each,  with  a  very  few  five-pound  boxes.  The 
retail  price  ranges  from  $2  to  $3  per  pound,  with  two-pound  boxes  selling  for 
about  $4.50. 

While  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  chocolates  and  chocolate  bars  in 
Japan,  this  demand  is  being  met  by  domestic  manufacturers.  The  leading" 
makers  are  the  Morinaga  Seika  K.K.  and  the  Meiji  Seika  K.K.  These  com- 
panies have  several  large  factories  with  modern  machinery  under  foreign  direc- 
tion, and  are  making  chocolates — and  especially  chocolate  bars — of  a  very  good 
quality;  and  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  concerns  whose  products  are  of  a 
much  inferior  grade.  Chocolate  bars  similar  in  size  to  those  sold  in  Canada  sell 
for  from  2J  to  7^  cents.  One  Swiss  company  have  dominated  the  market  here  for 
imported  chocolate  bars,  and  by  advertising  widely  have  made  their  product 
known  in  all  the  larger  cities,  but  the  improvement  in  quality  of  the  domestic 
product  is  said  to  be  restricting  sales.  Two  or  three  other  foreign  bars  are  on 
the  market,  but  their  sales  have  never  been  large  and  are  now  falling  off.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  small  confectionery  shops  in  the  larger  cities  run  by 
Russian  and  German  proprietors  who  are  making  high-grade  chocolates.  These, 
while  considerably  higher  in  price  than  other  chocolates  made  here,  are  much 
lower  in  price  than  the  imported.  They  have,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being 
fresh,  and  are  rapidly  finding  favour  with  the  foreign  population. 

IMPORTATION   OF   LIQUORS   INTO  ARGENTINA 

Harris  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  August  21,  1930. — There  is  a  very  limited  market  in  Argen- 
tina for  imported  liquors,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  cost  of  introducing  a  new 
brand  would  be  compensated  for  by  the  sales.  The  cost  of  introduction  would 
have  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  Canadian  firm,  as  no  agent  would  be  prepared 
to  bear  even  part  of  the  cost.  One  Canadian  firm  is  exporting  to  this  market, 
but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  an  exceptionally  energetic  representative 
with  an  excellent  connection,  their  sales  are  very  limited.  The  principal  demand 
is  for  beer,  followed  by  wine  and  champagne,  with  some  gin,  vermouth  and 
others  for  cocktail  purposes. 

whisky 

The  demand  for  whisky  is  limited,  generally  speaking,  to  English-speaking 
residents.  A  whisky-and-soda  costs  approximately  60  cents  Canadian.  This 
excessive  cost  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  high  importation  charges  of  duty, 
clearance  and  inland  revenue  taxes  amounting  to  almost  200  per  cent  of  the 
c.i.f.  value.  The  taxes  on  a  case  of  whisky  amount  to  65  pesos,  made  up  by  a 
duty  of  approximately  $4.80  Canadian  per  dozen  bottles  of  one  litre,  inland 
revenue  of  approximately  $1.60  Canadian  per  litre,  and  other  charges.  Ninety- 
six  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  whisky  are  from  Scotland.  The  imports  for  1928 
were  (litre  bottles)  20,710  cases,  and  5,806  demijohns,  each  containing  10  litres. 
In  1929  21,410  cases  were  imported  from  Scotland  and  1,400  from  Canada.  The 
principal  demand  is  for  Scotch  whisky;  all  the  well-known  brands  can  be 
obtained.    Rye  is  used  solely  for  cocktails. 

gin 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  in  Argentina  to  introduce  new  brands 
of  gin,  but  without  success.  Extensive  advertising  would  have  to  be  done  as 
in  the  case  of  whisky,  and  the  prices  would  have  to  be  considerably  lower  than 
for  those  charged  by  several  well-known  brands,  such  as  Gordon's,  which  arc 
firmly  established,  in  order  to  induce  the  retailers  to  push  the  sales,  and  a  large 
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number  of  free  samples  would  have  to  be  distributed.  Holland  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  In  1929  imports  from  Holland 
amounted  to  29,310  cases,  each  containing  twelve  1-litre  bottles,  and  1,853 
demijohns,  each  containing  10  litres;  and  from  the  British  Isles  15,105  cases, 
each  containing  twelve  1 -litre  bottles.  The  duty  on  gin  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $5.15  Canadian  per  dozen  bottles  or  29  cents  per  litre  in  bulk.  It  is 
sold  in  round  and  square  bottles,  but  the  majority  in  square  bottles. 

BEER 

Owing  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  local  product  and  the  high  rate  of 
duty  charged — 7  cents  Canadian  per  litre  in  either  casks  or  bottles — only  a  few 
world-known  brands  of  English  and  German  beers  are  imported.  The  local 
product  is  sold  by  the  wholesalers  at  4.30  pesos  a  dozen  bottles  of  f-litre,  while 
one  brand  of  imported  lager  sells  for  35  pesos  for  a  case  of  twenty-four  1 -litre 
bottles. 

SOFT  DRINKS 

Soft  drinks  have  so  far  not  been  received  with  great  favour  in  this  country. 
There  are  several  local  factories  manufacturing  them,  and  in  order  to  cater  to 
foreigners,  some  ginger  ale  and  champagne  cider  is  imported,  most  of  the  latter 
from  Spain.  The  bottles  resemble  champagne  in  wrappings  and  appearance, 
and  contain  about  4  per  cent  alcohol.  Duty  on  soft  drinks  is  approximately 
$2.70  Canadian  per  dozen.  One  well-known  brand  of  ginger  ale  is  sold  by  the 
wholesaler  at  34  pesos  per  case  of  forty-eight  half-bottles,  less  5  per  cent. 

INLAND  REVENUE  TAXES 

As  indicated  in  the  paragraph  regarding  whisky,  there  is  an  inland  revenue 
tax  on  all  beverages  containing  alcohol,  and  the  amount  of  tax  depends  on  the 
degrees  of  alcohol  by  volume,  ranging  from  10  to  24  degrees  in  bottles  from 
51  centilitres  to  1-litre  capacity  of  approximately  13  cents  Canadian  per  bottle 
to  65  degrees  and  upwards  of  $1.28  Canadian.  Whisky  pays  a  fixed  rate  of 
$1.60  Canadian  per  litre.  (The  paper  peso  at  par  rate  of  exchange  is  worth 
42-5  cents  Canadian.) 

There  are  no  Government  restrictions  or  control  on  the  sale  of  liquors  in 
either  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  or  Paraguay  other  than  taxes.  The  methods 
of  distribution  are  through  importers  who  sell  to  the  wholesalers — each  one 
paying  a  Government  tax  for  a  licence — and  the  retailer,  who  pays  a  municipal 
tax.   The  retailer  may  operate  a  store,  bar,  hotel  or  cafe. 

The  duty  charged  on  advertising  matter  coming  into  Argentina  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  classification.  In  general  it  is  more  economical  and 
satisfactory  to  allow  the  importer  a  fixed  amount  and  permit  him  to  arrange 
for  the  advertising  matter  locally.  The  use  of  playing  cards  imported  as  a 
means  of  advertising  is  almost  prohibitive  due  to  the  high  rate  of  duty  charged 
on  them,  which  is  according  to  quality.  Samples  of  a  specified  size  and  subject 
to  certain  regulations  as  to  labels  are  admitted  free  of  duty  but  must  pay  the 
inland  revenue  tax. 

The  population  of  Argentina  is  roughly  ten  millions,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  all  the  adults  consume  strong,  liquor,  but  the  estimated  number  of  con- 
sumers would  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at.  None  of  the  cities  or  towns  show 
a  preference  for  imported  liquors,  but  naturally,  as  the  imported  product  is 
primarily  requested  by  foreigners,  cities  such  as  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario, 
where  the  largest  number  of  English-speaking  residents  are  located,  the  prefer- 
ence is  greater  than  elsewhere. 
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MOTOR   OMNIBUS   CHASSIS   RATINGS   IN   NEW  ZEALAND 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  New  Zealand,  under 
date  of  August  23,  has  forwarded  copies  of  a  booklet  issued  by  the  Transport 
Department  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  concerning  the  existing  regulations 
relating  to  the  design  and  construction  of,  and  essential  data  concerning  motor 
omnibuses  for  service  in  New  Zealand.  The  Transport  Department  have  out- 
lined the  requirements  of  the  department,  and  have  asked  chassis  manufac- 
turers to  co-operate  with  them  to  the  extent  of  supplying  them  with  full  details 
regarding  the  loads  which  their  chassis  are  designed  to  carry.  It  is  understood 
that  copies  of  this  booklet  have  been  sent  to  Canadian  chassis  manufacturers, 
but  should  any  firms  be  interested,  a  copy  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  17101). 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Mr. 
C.  N.  Wilde,  Mexico  City,  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Bristol.  Subjoined  are  the 
dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Bleakney 

Ottawa  Sept.  29  to  30       Brantford  Oct.  22 


Brockville  Oct. 

Kingston  Oct. 

Belleville  Oct. 

Oshawa  Oct. 

Toronto  Oct. 

Hamilton  Oct. 


Ottawa. 


1 

2 
3 
4 

6  to  17 
20  to  21 

Mr. 

.Sept.  30 

Oct.     1  and  2 


London  Oct.  23  and  24 

Windsor  Oct.  27 

Stratford  Oct.  29 

Kitchener  Oct.  30 

Guelph  Oct.  31 

Fraser 

Montreal  Oct.     6  to  20 

Quebec  Province  Oct.  23 


Mr.  Wilde 


Guelph  and  Preston  Sept-  29  to  Oct.  1 

Gait  Oct.  2 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo  .  .Oct.  3 

Stratford  and  Goderich.   ..Oct.  4 

London  Oct.  6  and  7 

Windsor  Oct.  8  to  10 

Niagara  Oct.  11 


Welland  and  Merritton.   ..Oct.  13 

St.  Catharines  Oct.  14 

Grimsby  Oct.  16 

Hamilton  and  Dundas. .   ..Oct.  17 

Brantford  Oct.  20  and  21 

Paris  Oct.  22 

Toronto  Oct.  27  to  Nov.  18 


Mr.  Cole 

St.  John  Oct.  2  and  3  Kentville  Oct.  7 

Bridgetown  Oct.  4  Halifax  Oct.  8  and  9 

Kingston.  N.S  Oct.  6 


DIRECT  SHIPMENT  NECESSARY  FOR  OBTAINING  PREFERENCE  IN 

JAMAICA 

Mr.  F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica,  writes  under 
date  September  11,  that  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  after  the  last  day  of  the  present  month  the  tariff  preferences  provided 
in  terms  of  the  West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  Act,  1926,  on  Canadian  products 
imported  into  the  colony  of  Jamaica  will  apply  only  if  and  when  such  products 
are  imported  into  Jamaica  direct  from  a  Canadian  port  and  without  tranship- 
ment. 

Article  VII  of  the  West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  Act,  1926,  provides  that 
the  Government  of  any  of  the  colonies  being  parties  to  this  agreement  may,  on 
giving  six  months'  notice  to  Canada,  restrict  the  operation  of  the  tariff  prefer- 
ence in  the  manner  above  stated.  Jamaica  gave  such  notice  to  Canada  at  the 
beginning  of  April  of  this  year. 
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CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS  OF  COLOMBIA  AND  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama  City,  writes  as 
follows  regarding  customs  regulations  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela: — 

The  customs  regulations  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  state  that  documents 
covering  merchandise  must  be  presented  within  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival  of 
the  goods.  As  a  result  documents  must  never  be  sent  direct  to  a  consignee  in 
the  interior.  The  practice  is  for  importers  in  the  interior  to  have  a  broker  act 
as  their  agent.  The  function  of  the  brokers  is  to  clear  the  goods,  pay  the  import 
duties,  arrange  shipment  to  final  destination,  and  follow  the  instructions  of  the 
shipper  as  to  payment  or  acceptance  of  relative  drafts.  Consequently  when  an 
exporter  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  standing  of  a  buyer  in  Colombia,  his  only  safe- 
guard is  to  consign  his  goods  to  a  broker;  brokers  are  licensed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  consign  the  goods  to  a  buyer  in  Colombia  and  forward 
documents  to  the  bank  since  the  consignee  can  secure  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading 
from  the  customs  authorities  on  the  payment  of  a  nominal  fee  of  50  cents. 

A  list  of  customs  brokers  in  these  republics  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  amendments  to  the  customs 
tariff  of  Newfoundland,  by  Act  of  the  Newfoundland  Parliament  of  July  14,. 
1930,  effective  from  July  4,  1930,  were  as  follows:  — 

Item  Former  Rate        New  Rate 

ex  101  Gasoline  per  gallon  Free  5  centa 

(Including 

duty  on 
packages) 

The  provision  for  a  duty  of  50  cents  each  on  casks 
of  wood  in  which  kerosene  or  refined  oil  is  im- 
ported, is  deleted. 
157  Mild  steel,  including  galvanized  steel,  in  bolts,  bars, 
sheets,  plates  and  pieces,  not  elsewhere  specified 

in  the  tariff  ad  val.  20%  14% 

168  (a)  Aluminium  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars  and  slabs; 

zinc    or    spelter    or    solder,    when    imported  by 

manufacturers    for    the   manufacture   of  hollow- 
ware  and  for  galvanizing  ad  val,  14%  Free 

176  Tools  of  all  kinds,  edged  or  not,  for  machine  use, 

are  deleted  from  this  item. 
181  (a)  Hay  loaders  and  hay  wagons  are  deleted  from 

this  item    (under  which  they  were  duty  free). 

They  are  now  presumably  dutiable  at  10  per  cent 

ad  val.  under  item  181. 
ad  208  All   special   machinery   and   mechanical  apparatus 

when  imported  specially  for  galvanizing  and  for 

the  manufacture  of  hollow-ware,  when  the  same 

cannot  be  manufactured  within  this  Colony,  both 

for  the  original  installation  and  the  further  ex- 
tension of  the  same,  but  not  in  substitution  for 

old.  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  to  b?  15%  Free 

made  by  the  Governor-in-Council  ad  val.        or  30% 

ad  222  (a)  Mulch  paper,  when  imported  by  agriculturists  Not  10% 

for  their  use  alone  ad  val.  specified 

ex  306  (e)  Advertising  almanacs   15  c.  per  lb.      50%  ad  val. 

The  Act  also  amplifies  schedule  B  of  the  customs  tariff*  (goods  subject  to 
drawback  for  home  consumption) : — 

On  steel  drums  a  drawback  of  100  per  cent  of  the  import  duty  is  payable  when  the 
drums  are  used  by  manufacturers  in  putting  up  ood-liver  oil  for  export,  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  being  produced  to  the  Department  of  Customs  of  the  exportation  of  same. 

A  rebate  of  duty  is  to  be  paid  on  gasolene  when  supplied  to  bona  fide  fishermen  for 
use  in  their  motor  boats  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  and  not  for  use  on  land.  This 
is  conditional  upon  the  production  of  evidence  of  supply  satisfactory  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Customs  and  of  a  sworn  certificate  'that  the  gasolene  has  been  consumed  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries. 
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TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to  :  '•'  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston.  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  :  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

102C.  Canned  Salmon. — Manufacturer?'  representative  in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in 
making  contact  with  Canadian  company  offering  canned  salmon. 

1027.  Sardines. — Firm  of  wholesale  grocers  in  Valparaiso  are  interested  in  representing 
Canadian  company  offering  sardines  in  tomato  sauce. 

1028.  Maple  Syrup.— Firm  of  wholesale  grocers  in  Valparaiso  are  interested  in  repre- 
senting Canadian  company  offering  maple  syrup  in  tins.  Send  samples,  prices  and  full 
details. 

1029.  Flour. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Piraeus  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

1030.  Flour. — Firm  in  Malta  are  desirous  of  acting  as  representative  for  Canadian 
flour  exporters. 

1031.  Wheat  and  Flour, — Maltese  importer  desires  connection  for  wheat  and  flour. 

1032.  Cattle— A  Birkenhead  firm  of  carcass  butchers,  with  an  extensive  experience  in 
the  handling  of  live  cattle,  are  interested,  in  view  of  the  current  revival  of  the  Canadian 
cattle  trade  to  this  market,  in  getting  in  touch  with  shippers  in  Eastern  Canada  with  a 
view  to  acting  as  agents. 

Miscellaneous 

1033.  Upper  Leathers. — Jamaican  dealer  would  like  to  purchase  upper  leathern 

1034.  Shoemaking  Requisites. — Jamaican  dealer  would  like  to  purchase  shoemaking 

requisites. 

1035.  Glassine  Paper. — British  firm  in  Valparaiso  are  interested  in  representing  Cana- 
dian company  offering  glassine  paper. 

1036.  Newsprint.— British  house  in  Chile  is  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  com- 
pany offering  newsprint. 

1037.  Wallpaper.— Manufacturers'  representative  in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in  making 
contact  with  Canadian  firm  offering  wallpaper. 

1038.  Kraft  Wrapping  Paper.— British  firm  in  Valparaiso  are  interested  in  representing 
Canadian  company  offering  kraft  wrapping  paper. 

1039.  Cellophane  Paper.— British  firm  in  Valparaiso  are  interested  in  representing 
Canadian  company  offering  cellophane  paper. 

1040.  Sulphite  Paper.— Manufacturers'  representative  in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in 
making  contact  with  Canadian  firm  offering  sulphite  paper. 

1041.  Sandpaper. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in  making 
contact  with  Canadian  firm  offering  sandpaper.  Send  samples  of  00,  0,  1,  2  and  3,  and  full 
particulars. 

1042.  Binder  Twine.— Manufacturers'  agent  in  Valparaiso  is  interested  in  representing 
Canadian  firm  offering  binder  twine. 

1043.  Cotton  Textiles.— British  firm  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  are  interested  in  hearing 
from  Canadian  firms  offering  cotton  textiles  such  as  cotton  duck,  canvas,  ticking,  denim, 
sheeting,  drill,  etc. 
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1044.  Products  Used  in  Industry.— British  firm  in  Chile  are  interested  in  representing 
Canadian  company  offering  raw  or  semi-manufactured  products  used  in  the  textile,  knitting, 
hat  and  glove  industrj-. 

1045.  — Textile  Machinery— British  firm  in  Valparaiso  are  interested  in  representing 
Canadian  firm  offering  textile  machinery. 

1046.  Knitting  Machines  and  Accessories  for  Hosiery. — British  firm  in  Valparaiso 
are  interested  in  representing  Canadian  firm  offering  knitting  machines  and  accessories  for 
hosiery. 

1047.  Agencies. — A  Birmingham  export  house  >  have  turned  their  attention  to  import 
trade.  With  this  in  view  they  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  any  good 
selling  lines  which  they  desire  to  place  on  the  United  Kingdom  market.  It  is  suggested 
that  catalogues  and  prices  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  preferably  in  sterling,  be  forwarded 
in  the  first  instance. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  22 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  22,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September  15,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Umcial 

Country 

Unit 

.rarity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

jjank  ivate 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  22 

.1407 

$  .1422 

$  .1423 

5 

.1390 

.  1392 

.1392 

2| 

.0072 

.0071 

.0072 

10 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2672 

.2673 

4 

Finland  

.0252 

.0251 

.0251 

6* 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

2h 

.2382 

.2378 

.2380 

4 

Great  Britain  .  . 

4.8666 

4.8525 

4.8546 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

Holland  

 Guilder 

.4020 

.4019 

.4027 

3 

.1749 

.1747 

.1748 

•« 

Italy  

.0526 

.0522 

.0523 

5i 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

ffi 

.2680 

.2671 

.2672 

4£ 

1.0805 

.0449 

.0449 

71 

.0060 

.  0059 

.0060 

9 

.1089 

.1088 

6 

.2680 

.2682 

.2684 

.1930 

.1937 

.1938 

2* 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9985 

.9989 

2l 

.4244 

.3694 

.3621 

.1196 

.1023 

.1008 

Chile  

.1217 

.1217 

.1213 

7 

.9733 

.9661 

.9664 

7 

.4985 

.4733 

.4738 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3495 

.3496 

7 

.1930 

.1834 

.1872 

1.0342 

.8388 

.8290 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9992 

1.0006 

 Dollar 

.3185 

.3280 

.3650 

.3613 

.3614 

5 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4938 

.4939 

5.48 

.4020 

.  4029 

.4030 

4i 

 Tael 

.3994 

.4070 

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4506 

.4507 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5627 

.5618 

 $ 

 $ 

1.0000 

1.00A— 1.01-i 

l.OOi— l.Oli 

 $J 

J  amaica  

4.8666 

4.8531 

4.8546 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.001— 1.  Olf 

1.001— 1.0  If 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Montcalm,  Oct.  2  and  29;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  3;  Montclare,  Oct.  15; 
Beaverbrae,  Oct.  17— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Kings  County,  Oct.  4;  Grey  County,  Oct.  17; 
Laval  County,  Oct.  30— all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Oranian,  Oct.  25;  Nessian,  Nov.  22— both 
Dominion  Line;  Kastalia,  Oct.  11;  Salacia,  Nov.  8— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Glasgow .— Minnedosa,  Oct.  11;  Melita,  Oct.  25— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia, 
Oct.  3  and  31;  Cortona,  Oct,  9;  Athenia,  Oct.  17;  Airthria,  Oct.  25— all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Cardigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  10  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Dublin.— Dunaff  Head,  Oct.  2;  Torr  Head,  Oct.  12— both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted 
for  Cork). 

To  Liverpool.— Duchess  of!  Bedford,  Oct.  3;  Duchess  of  York,  Oct.  10;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  Oct.  17;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  24— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Cunard 
Line,  Oct.  10;  Doric,  Oct.  4  and  Nov.  1;  Laurentic,  Oct.  18;  Arabic,  Oct.  25— all  White 
Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Oct.  3;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  10;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  17 — ail  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Ausonia,  Oct.  3;  Aurania,  Oct,  10;  Ascania,  Oct.  17 — all  Cunard  Line;  Megan- 
tic,  White  Star  Line,  Oct.  2, 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  2;  Manchester  Division,  Oct.  9;  Manchester 
Regiment,  Oct.  16 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Sept.  30;  Cairnglen,  Oct.  10 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Monte'lare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  15;  Megantic,  White  Star  Line, 
Oct.  2. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Oct.  10;  Beaverford,  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Holger,  North  German  Lloyd,  Oct.  18;  Lista,  County  Line,  Oct.  31;  Uckermark,  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  Oct.  10. 

To  Bremen. — Holger,  North  German  Lloyd,  Oct.  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  Oct.  4;  Brant  County,  Oct.  23 — both  County  Line. 
To  Italian  Ports. — Vallescura,  Sept.  30;  Valperga,  Oct.  3;  Valcerusa,  Oct.  19 — 'all  Lloyd 
Mediterraneo  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Oct.  4;  Cornwallis,  Oct.  18; 
Champlain,  Nov.  1 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or 
Nassau),  Oct.  3;  Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  10;  Cavelier,  Oct.  17  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or 
Nassau) — all  Canadian  National 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tnnidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  Oct.  3;  Italia,  Oct.  17;  Hedrun,  Oct.  31 — all  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Victor,  Sept.  30;  Canadian 
Challenger,  Oct.  30 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Oct,  25;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Nov.  22 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Palestine,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa, 
Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Benguela,  Oct.  10;  a  steamer,  Nov.  10 — both  Elder- 
Dempster  Line. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Oct.  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports) . 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  National,  Oot.  20. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Oct.  10 
and  24. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Oct.  1;  North  Voyageur,  Oct.  6— both 
Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  9;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  23— 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es~Salaam, 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Oot.  23. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Sept.  30;  Empress  of  France,  Oct.  S — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 
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From  Halifax 

To  London. — Ineeimore,  Sept.  29;  British  Prince,  Oct.  6;  London  Corporation,  Oct.  20; 
London  Citizen,  Nov.  3 — all  Furness  Line;  Napierian,  Oct.  4;  Missouri,  Oct.  18;  Mary- 
land, Oct.  28 — all  Leyland  Line;  Minnewaska,  White  Star  Line,  Sept.  29. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Oct.  7;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  25 — both  Furness  Line;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Sept.  30;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  13;  Manchester  Spinner,  Oct.  28 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  4;  Manchester  Division,  Oct.  11 — botli 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Oct.  20;  Kungsho'kn,  Nov.  10 — (both  Swedish- 
American  Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  St.  George,  Sept.  30;  Nerissa,  Oct.  7 
— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;   Newfoundland,  Fumes®  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  Oct.  9;  Italia,  Oct.  23;  Hedrun,  Nov.  6— all  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  Oct.  6;   Cavelier,  Oct.  20 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Oct.  9;  Cornwallis,  Oct.  23;  Champlain, 
Nov.  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Oct.  3;  Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  17; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  31 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Oct.  2  and  30;  Ottar  (also 
calls  at  Montego  Bay  and  other  Jamaica  outports),  Oct.  16  and  Nov.  13 — both  Pickford  & 
Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at 
Honolulu),  Oct.  2;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Nagasaki),  Oct.  16;  Empress  of  Japan 
(also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Oct.  30;  Empress  of  Asia,  Nov.  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call 
at  Manila);  Hikawa  Maru  (does  not  call  at  Shanghai),  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Oct.  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Manila  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Sept.  29; 
Africa  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Oct.  4;  Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen 
and  Taku  Bar),  Oct.  16 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Siberia  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Oct.  6. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York,  Oct.  3  (also  calls  at 
Nelson);  Waiotapu,  Oct.  25;  Wairuna,  Nov.  12 — all  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Oct,  15;  Aorangi,  Nov.  12 — (both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Nelson  and  New  Plymouth. — Waikawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — A  steamer,  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  October. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Sept.  28;  Canada,  Oct.  22;  Annie  Johnson,  Nov.  13 — 
all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Oct.  4. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Laurits  Swenson,  Oct.  11;  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Oct.  30— both  Fred  Olsen  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Oct.  10;  Damsterdyk,  Oct.  23 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — A  steamer,  Oct.  3;  Winnipeg,  Oct.  11 — 
both  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Oakland,  Oct.  16;  Seattle,  Nov.  6 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Moerdyk,  Oct.  2;  Narenta,  Oct.  20 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line 
(also  call  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Oot.  17; 
Cellina,  Nov.  14— 4>oth  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Brimanger,  Westfal-Larsen,  October. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Nilus,  Oct.  4;  West  Cactus,  Oct.  22 
— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Bronnoy,  Vancouver-West  Indies  Line,  Oct.  4. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Montara,  Oct.  1;  Point  Sur,  Oct.  15;  Point  Arena,  Oct. 
28;  Point  Reyes,  Nov.  12— all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 


Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter- 
ritory includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
A  ddress,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for   letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
■Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Ouay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address.  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office.  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite." 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125.  Port  of  Spain.  Office.  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica  :  F.  W.  Fraser.  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti.  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,   17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.    Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cablet,  Canadian.   Territory  include! 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania. 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  S  7. 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  lokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting   Trade   Commissioner.  Addrest 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B.  Rotterdam. 
(Territory    includes    the    Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters.  P.O.  Box  33 
Auckland.   Office.  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

P.  H.  Palmer.  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory   includes    Scandinavian    countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

G.  R.  Stevens.  Casilla  1212.  Lima.    Office,  Calle 
Coca.  478.     (Tfrritory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Sonth  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett.  P.O.  Box  683.  Office.  Westminster 
House.  Adderly  street.  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantraeom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address.  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith.  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner. Walter  House.  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrueom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden.  France, 
Holland.  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson.  200  St.  Vincent 
Street.  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantraeom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette.  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 
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AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  28,  1930. — In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1389,  dated  September  13,  1930,  appeared  a  review  of  Australian  trade  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1930,  since  which  date  no  later  returns  have  been 
made  available.  Even  in  normal  years  the  mid-winter  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  cover  a  period  of  quiet  trading,  but  this  winter  the  conditions  have 
been  much  more  accentuated  by  reason  of  the  general  trade  depression  which 
the  Commonwealth  is  now  experiencing. 

With  liabilities  abroad  (practically  all  in  London)  of  about  £36,000,000 
for  which  early  provision  has  to  be  made,  every  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Commmonwealth  and  State  Governments  to  meet  the  unprecedented  situation 
and  in  every  direction  drastic  economies — in  some  instances  extra  taxation — 
are  being  brought  into  operation.  The  huge  accumulated  railway  deficits,  com- 
bined with  the  continued  loss  of  revenue  from  the  State-owned  systems,  have, 
caused  considerable  restriction  in  the  services,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  cease 
operations  on  a  number  of  non-paying  lines  in  several  States.  After  consulta- 
tion with  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  conference — called 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government — of  Federal  and  State  ministers  concluded 
its  deliberations  in  Melbourne  on  August  21.  It  is  conceded  that  this  conference 
was  the  most  momentous  in  the  history  of  Australia.    After  full  consideration 
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of  the  serious  position  into  which  both  the  Federal  and  State  finances  had  drifted 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously: — 

(1)  That  the  several  Governments  represented  at  this  conference  declare  their  fixed 
determination  to  balance  their  respective  budgets  for  the  financial  year  1930-31,  and  to 
maintain  a  similar  balanced  budget  in  future  years.  This  budget  equilibrium  will  be  main- 
tained on  such  a  basis  as  is  consistent  with  the  repayment  or  conversion  in  Australia  of 
existing  internal  debt  maturing  in  the  next  few  years. 

(2)  That  the  Loan  Council  raise  no  further  loans  overseas  until  after  existing  overseas 
short-term  indebtedness  has  been  completely  dealt  with.  This  decision  will  apply  to 
overseas  borrowing  by  large  public  authorities,  in  controlling  the  operations  of  which  the 
State  Treasurer  'concerned  will  act  in  agreement  with  his  colleagues  on  the  Loan  Council. 

(3)  That  it  is  resolved  by  the  several  Governments,  as  regards  such  public  works  as 
it  may  be  possible  to  finance  by  loans  raised  in  the  internal  market,  that  approval  will  not 
be  given  to  the  undertaking  of  any  new  works  which  are  not  reproductive  in  the  sense  of 
yielding  to  the  Treasury  concerned,  within  a  reasonable  period,  a  revenue  at  least  equal 
to  the  service  of  the  debt  (interest  and  sinking  fund). 

(4)  That  in  order  to  secure  the  regular  service  of  the  public  debt  from  revenue,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  provide  that  all  interest  payment's  shall  be  made  to  a  special  account  in 
the  Commonwealth  Bank,  to  be  used  solely  for  the  payment  of  interest. 

(5)  That  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Treasurers  will  publish  monthly,  in  Australia 
and  overseas,  a  brief  summary  on  uniform  lines  showing  their  budget  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, the  position  of  their  short-term  debt,  and  the  state  of  the  loan  account;  such  state- 
ments to  be  drawn  up  after  a  uniform  model  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Apart  from  the  £36,000,000  which  has  shortly  to  be  adjusted  oversea, 
Australia — fortunately  at  this  juncture — has  no  external  loans  maturing  this 
year  or  next  year,  so  the  country  has  some  time  ahead  in  which  to  put  into, 
practice  the  decision  of  the  conference.  It  is  hoped  that  within  two  years — 
with  remunerative  prices  for  wool,  meats,  wheat,  and  other  primary  products — 
Australia's  financial  anxieties  will,  at  least  in  the  main,  have  disappeared. 

Serious  commitments  in  the  way  of  loan  expenditure  for  the  completion  of 
public  works  and  other  pressing  services  have,  perforce,  had  to  be  substantially 
curtailed,  though  for  the  fiscal  year  (to  the  end  of  June,  1931)  this  expenditure 
is  estimated  at  a  total  of  £15,000,-000  for  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

AUSTRALIAN  EXCHANGE  ON  LONDON 

The  Australian  bank  exchange  situation  remains  with  only  slight  change 
from  that  reported  in  April  last.  The  rates  continue  to  be  merely  nominal, 
depending  entirely  upon  whether  the  banks  have  funds  in  London. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — Early  in  August  wheat  prices  advanced  in  Australia  following 
upon  adverse  reports  upon  crop  conditions  in  North  America,  but  the  advanced 
quotations  were  of  brief  duration.  With  every  indication  at  this  date  of  a 
record  harvest  in  Australia,  and  (including  the  carry-over  from  last  season)  a 
large  exportable  surplus  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  it  is  considered  that 
Australian  prices  will  recede  to  even  lower  rates  than  are  now  ruling. 

Flour. — Little  alteration  has  taken  place  during  the  last  month  in  exports 
of  Australian  flour,  the  volume  of  business  being  exceedingly  limited.  Only 
milling  companies  with  excessive  stocks  on  hand  have  been  disposed  to  accept 
the  low  prices  offered  by  oversea  buyers.  Exporters  state  that  they  do  not 
anticipate  any  improvement  in  the  present  position  for  at  least  several  months, 
as  advices  indicate  that  all  their  usual  oversea  markets  appear  to  be  carrying 
heavy  stocks  of  flour. 

Freight  Rates.— Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  further  advances  have 
been  made  in  recent  weeks  to  oversea  ports  of  destination,  and  the  tendency  is 
towards  even  higher  rates  ruling  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
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COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  GREECE* 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
IV 


Building  Materials 


lumber 


The  forests  of  Greece  are  not  properly  exploited  and  the  local  saw-mill 
industry  is  quite  primitive  and  undeveloped;  consequently  there  is  a  large 
market  for  lumber.  The  principal  kinds  imported  are  spruce,  white  pine,  pitch 
pine,  beech,  white  oak,  walnut,  and  maple.  The  imported  lumber  is  used  chiefly 
for  building  purposes,  currant  cases  and  barrels,  and  furniture.  Imports  of  box 
shooks  and  staves  are  negligible,  since  the  local  industry  is  well  organized  and 
highly  protected,  but  the  larger  share  of  the  lumber  utilized  in  the  making  of 
staves  is  obtained  in  foreign  markets.  Details  as  to  quantities  of  lumber 
imported  into  Greece  and  sources  of  supply  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: — 


Greek  Imports  of  Lumber  for  Building  Purposes 

Kilograms 

1929  1928 

Total                                                                       249,770,294  208,395,982 

Jugoslavia                                                            114,802,142  101,589,750 

Roumania                                                            103,744,304  83,901,110 

Sweden                                                                  18.664,899  13,792,974 

United  States                                                         2,970,177  1,096,501 

Italy                                                                       2,446,205  2,468,943 

Austria                                                                   1.812,585  987,810 

Czechoslovakia                                                       1,772,675  2,179,680 

Germany                                                                   899,450  222,659 


Imports  of  Lumber  for  Furniture  Making 


1929  1928 
Kilograms 

Total                                                                          1,178,111  755,319 

France                                                                      280,345  249,642 

United  States                                                             46,355  '  62,236 

Roumania   14,347   

Turkey                                                                        10,411  5,114 

Italy                                                                         9,089  20,050 


Imports  of  Lumber  for  Staves 


1929  1928 
Kilograms 

Total                                                                        10,157,550  5,622,351 

Jugoslavia                                                               7,593,655  4,505,291 

Italy                                                                         642,772  102,504 

Roumania                                                                  568,841  267,952 

Turkey                                                        ..          266,490  477,173 


Imports  of  Lumber  for  Boxes 


1929    _  1928 
Kilograms 

Total   36.877  29,528 

Jugoslavia   33,175   

Roumania   355  10,628 


*  The  first  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  market  for  wheat  and  flour  appeared  in 
No.  1389;  other  sections  have  appeared  in  subsequent  issues. 
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LUMBER  FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES 

Building  trades  are  very  active  in  Greece,  especially  in  Athens  and  Salonica, 
which  are  greatly  in  need  of  building  accommodation.  Numerous  houses  are 
also  being  built  throughout  Greece  for  the  refugees.  The  prospects  for  selling 
lumber  in  this  market  are  consequently  promising,  but  owing  to  lack  of  direct 
communications  it  is  doubtful  whether  Canadian  exporters  will  be  able  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  share  of  the  business.  All  materials  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  for  the  refugees  and  of  public  buildings  are  admitted  into  Greece 
duty  free. 

White  timber,  mostly  of  the  third  grade,  forms  approximately  70  per  cent 
of  Greece's  imports  of  lumber  for  building  purposes.  This  is  mainly  supplied 
by  Jugoslavia,  Roumania,  and  Sweden.  For  better-class  constructional  work 
pitch  pine  and  oak  are  imported.  Pitch  pine  comes  mainly  from  the  United 
States  (New  Orleans)  ;  small  quantities  of  an  inferior  quality  are  imported  from 
Archangel.  American  pitch  pine  is  of  the  "  merchantable "  quality.  Oak 
comes  principally  from  Czechoslovakia,  with  small  quantities  from  Russia,  the 
United  States,  and  France. 

Specifications  of  imported  lumber  consumed  in  Greece  for  building  purposes 
and  for  public  works  such  as  bridges,  etc.,  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Shipments. — Lumber  for  the  Greek  market  is,  as  a  rule,  shipped  in  parcel 
lots:  importers  who  can  afford  to  charter  a  steamer  are  few  in  number. 

Marketing  Methods  and  Terms. — Business  in  lumber  is  done  through  com- 
mission agents  or  direct.  Terms  of  payment  are  cash  against  documents  after 
the  arrival  of  the  goods  for  the  first  orders,  and  three  months'  draft  on  subse- 
quent lots. 

Customs  Duty  on  Lumber. — Customs  rates  on  lumber  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  parties  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

BOX  SHOOKS 

The  Government  imposes  a  heavy  duty  on  box  shooks,  with  the  result 
that  none  are  being  imported.  A  fairly  large  quantity  of  white  pine,  how- 
ever, is  being  brought  from  abroad  in  the  following  dimensions  to  be  utilized 
by  the  box-making  industry:  from  2  to  4  metre  in  length,  12  to  18  millimetres 
in  thickness,  and  from  17  to  30  centimetres  in  width. 

STAVES  FOR  WINE  AND  OLIVE  OIL  BARRELS 

Staves  for  wine  and  olive  oil  barrels  are  imported  on  a  limited  scale,  as 
the  local  barrel-making  industry  is  highly  protected.  The  staves  coming  to 
this  market  originate  principally  in  Italy.  The  demand  is  mainly  for  oak 
staves,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  Canadian  staves  can  be  hold  in  this  market. 

DOORS  AND  SASHES 

This  industry  is  well  protected,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  no  possibility  for 
foreign  countries  to  sell  doors  and  sashes. 

VENEERS 

France,  Austria,  and  Germany  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for 
veneers,  France  having  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  trade.  Veneers  come  to 
this  market  in  various  sizes,  the  thickness  ranging  from  7  to  10  millimetres. 
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Quotations  on  Canadian  veeners  have  been  asked  by  some  Greek  furniture- 
making  concerns,  and  interested  Canadian  firms  are  advised  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  and  send  best  prices  c.i.f.  Piraeus 
along  with  samples  and  full  specifications. 

Duty  and  Internal  Taxes  on  Veneers 

Maximum  Minimum 
Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Pounds 

.    $  7  72  $  5  79 

5  79  4  34 


Total  in  Canadian  currency   $13  51  $10  13 

Shipments  of  veneers  from  Canada  are  under  the  maximum  tariff  rates. 

PLYWOOD 

Plywood  is  imported  into  this  market  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  and  originates 
mainly  in  France,  Poland,  Russia,  Finland,  and  Lettonia,  the  French  article 
being  preferred.  Imported  plywood  is  used  principally  for  furniture,  wall 
decorations,  and  boxes. 

INSULATING  BOARD 

Insulating  board  was  first  introduced  into  the  Greek  market  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  it  will  be  a  suitable  material  for 
the  warm  climate  of  this  country.  At  present  its  price  is  rather  high  in  replacing 
the  thin  wooden  laths  which  are  in  general  use  in  Greece  as  a  base  for  plaster 
work.  To  introduce  insulating  board  the  authorities  or  large  building  con- 
tractors must  be  interested  in  making  tests;  this  might  be  done  by  a  reliable 
agent.  If  these  tests  were  to  prove  satisfactory  and  advertising  were  to  be 
carried  on,  business  should  result.  A  stock  would  then  have  to  be  carried  by 
an  agent  in  order  to  meet  any  possible  demands  without  delay. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  market  with  respect  to  insulating  board 
are  advised  to  send  samples,  together  with  specifications  (in  French  if  possible) 
and  quotations  c.i.f.  Piraeus,  to  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Athens. 
Specifications  should  state  whether  the  insulating  board  is  fireproof. 

cement 

The  present  brisk  demand  for  cement  in  Greece  is  due  to  Government  work 
on  road  and  irrigation  schemes  and  to  progressive  building.  Although  the  local 
industry  is  rapidly  expanding,  it  has  as  yet  to  be  supplemented  by  some  75,000 
metric  tons  of  cement  annually.  However,  it  is  expected  that  after  a  few  years 
local  cement  will  be  produced  in  quantities  sufficient  for  national  needs.  Out 
of  the  75,000  metric  tons  of  cement  which  are  at  present  imported  annually, 
Russia  and  Jugoslavia  have  an  equal  share  of  about  25,000'  metric  tons  each, 
the  remainder  coming  from  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Rus- 
sians are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  capture  a  large  share  of  the  trade,  but  Jugo- 
slavia is  so  close  to  this  market  that  it  is  difficult  for  Russian  exporters  to  dis- 
place her  product. 

Prices  for  Jugoslavian  cement  vary  from  $7  to  $9.28  per  ton.  f.o.b.  port  of 
Split,  Dalmatia. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  direct  means  of  communication  between 
Canada  and  Greece,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Canadian  product  can  compete 
with  Jugoslavian  and  Russian  cement. 


Tariff  Item  Xo.  47b— 

Duty  

Internal  taxes  . . 
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Twelve  months  ending  August,  1930 

From 
United 
States 

88,878,147 
34,331,813 
62,510,665 
47,042,485 

224,162,942 
64,409,501 

139,704,204 
25,346,207 
50,824,070 

737,210,034 
899,632,186 
776,781,303 

4 

43,019,751 
53,929,279 

3,194,517 
220,262,129 

8,952,351 
90,043,932 
16,407,185 
11,193,560 
12,879,057 

459,881,761 
520,818,996 
485,368,307 

111 

m 

111 

!p 

sss 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

172,474,358 
197,918,157 
188,516,606 

To 
United 
Kirgdom 

S 

168,520,779 
35,054,604 
1,333,019 
20,546,660 
6,132,261 
17,887,530 
1,849,684 
4,490,739 
3,165,179 

258,980,455 
370,913,964 
436,531,329 

1,410,264 
1,904,839 
1,183,391 

Total 
Imports 

213,612,011 
67,593,465 

161,242,240 
55,743,979 

253,937,642 
78,068,881 

177,393,568 
38,093,126 
68,622,915 

1,114,307,827 
1,306,237,236 
1,169,636,702 

Total 
Exports 

1 

333,041,619 

112,774,344 
8,587,704 

269,940,417 
61,361,347 

137,501,047 
25,867,597 
20,236,708 
19,492,668 

988,803,451 
1,325,305,687 
1,285,061,910 

21,998,145 
27,609,356 
22,909,585 

(0103,506,231 
(e)  46,677,807 
(e)138,334,793 

1 

! 
1 

! 
i 

From 
United 
States 

33,738,473 
12,205,091 
20,393,669 
17,837,963 
90,566,858 
21,716,777 
51,669,382 
10,649,636 
20,876,893 

279,654,742 
389,886,745 
358,266,788 

To 
United 
States 

S!3§31SSS 

163,020,809 
218,188,811 
196,981,960 

7,379,568 
10,023,362 
7,683,470 

1 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

17,262,704 
1,572,995 

21,056,632 
2,110,061 
8,349,248 
2,869,170 
6,474,724 
1,951,984 
3,479,790 

65,127,308 
81,832,688 
77,955,912 

To 
United 
Kingdom 

3 

59,177,693 
11,778,674 
708,390 
8,861,484 
1,656,405 
7,424,797 
716,980 
1,399,037 
1,839,505 

93,562,965 
116,328,475 
175,144,996 

622,791 
564,886 
590,503 

i 

H 

82,596,048 
22,381,948 
56,679,923 
21,566,271 
103,546,037 
27,174,924 
69,298,556 
15,922,986 
27,781,173 

426,947,866 
560,913,621 
520,355,476 

Total 
Exports 

S 

120,726,250 
35,170,931 
3,967,796 
103,408,052 
19,555,471 
45,639,499 
9,943,585 
5,789,228 
8,204,899 

352,405,711 
483,860,562 
522,264,547 

8,620,806 
11,302,429 
8,879,476 

(i)  65,921,349 
tt)  65,750,630 
(e) 10,788,547 

Month  of  August,  1930 

ill 

5,038  702 
1,982,814 
3,285,661 
3,002,393 

14,201,164 
4,233,876 

10,776,860 
1,740,852 
4,444,771 

48,707,093 
74,513,984 
77,268,964 

To 
United 
States 

S 

1,173,825 
2,271,751 

219,684 
15,053,228 

529,666 
4,824,841 
1.071,056 

499,705 
1,067,406 

26,711,162 
48,463,941 
43,868,437 

1.131,762 
1,767,097 
1,232,078 

§11 

m 

sss 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

3,064,282 
279,461 

4,917,287 
483,180 

1,437,151 
563,177 

1,346,496 
381,333 
717,887 

13,190,254 
17,948,854 
17,671,165 

To 
U  itad 
Kingdom 

3 

13,855,082 
3,626,974 
78,118 
2,598,876 
282,164 
1,455,512 
116,306 
362,498 
385,616 

22,761,146 
21,846,071 
33,658,977 

77,938 
97,918 
67,938 

(e)  9,648,830 
(e)  3,995,135 
(«) 16,055,750 

Total 
Imports 

13,649,535 
3,783,970 

11,976,602 
3,795,668 

16,269,347 
5,493,665 

14,517,221 
2,525,433 
5,894,853 

77,906,294 
111,630,924 
114,175,346 

Total 
Exports 

25,728,539 
7,289,451 
750,624 

19,273,649 
3,894.880 
7,559,104 
2,057,253 
1,062,366 
1,674,362 

69,290,228 
96,264,517 
112,493,026 

1,322,538 
2,130,079 
1,411,196 

(i)  7,293,528 
(t)  13,236,328 
(i)  271,124 

-    r~r-.  —  rrr 
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DEMAND  FOR  PREPARED  CEREAL  FOODS   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN 

Haery  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  10,  1930. — The  demand  for  cereal  breakfast  foods 
has  grown  to  very  substantial  proportions,  particularly  since  the  war.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  well-known  brands  of  cereals  on  the  market.  Apart 
from  two  or  three  English  products,  and  the  notable  exception  of  shredded  wheat, 
which  is  now  being  manufactured  in  this  country,  nearly  all  of  the  advertised 
lines  are  imported  from  Canada.  Although  some  years  ago  one  brand  of  pack- 
age oats  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly,  there  are  now  a  number  of  different  brands 
being  offered.  Only  two  or  three  of  these  package  oats  have  national  distribu- 
tion; one  of  the  most  popular  is  imported  from  Canada,  the  balance  being 
manufactured  in  Scotland  or  England.  There  are  a  number  of  brands  being 
produced  in  England  which  have  a  more  or  less  local  distribution,  and  to  this 
extent  offer  competition  to  the  more  widely  sold  lines. 

The  present  demand  for  all  varieties  of  prepared  cereal  foods  has  been 
built  up  and  maintained  through  large-scale  advertising  campaigns,  coupled 
with  intensive  sales  methods.  These  prepared  cereal  foods  have  to  a  large 
extent  displaced  the  old-fashioned  porridge  oats  supplied  in  bulk.  As  a  result 
importers  of  bulk  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  now  find  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  their  sales  are  for  stock  food  purposes.  The  decline  in  the  demand  for  the 
ordinary  bulk  oats  is  also  attributed  to  the  inferior  quality  of  oatmeal  and 
rolled  oats  exported  to  this  market  from  Germany.  The  growing  demand  for 
package  oats  has  received  a  further  impetus  following  the  introduction  of  three- 
minute  preparations. 

While  the  demand  for  prepared  cereals  has  developed  into  a  large  business 
since  the  war,  there  is  still  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  population 
clinging  to  the  old-style  porridge.  This  applies  more  to  the  older  generation 
in  an  extremely  conservative  market.  It  is  the  middle-class  population  that 
mainly  supports  the  advertised  package  article ;  the  poorer  working  classes  still 
buy  bulk  porridge  oats,  which  retail  at  comparatively  low  prices. 

London  and  the  South  of  England  generally  provide  a  better  market  for 
prepared  cereals  than  the  northern  section  of  this  country,  which,  in  addition, 
to  having  a  huge  working-class  population  located  in  depressed  industrial  areas, 
is  more  conservative  in  its  food  purchases.  Part  of  the  success  of  prepared 
cereals  is  attributed  to  the  support  given  by  what  are  known  as  health  stores. 
These  shops  until  recently  had  a  certain  influence  in  acting  as  distributors  for 
a  wide  variety  of  health  foods  which  appealed  to  some  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  Northwest  of  England  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  grocers 
to  stock  all  the  lines  obtainable!  in  these  health  food  shops,  and  they  have 
gradually  lost  their  position.  They  still  enjoy  a  certain  vogue  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  South  of  England. 

One  retarding  influence  in  the  development  of  the  market  for  prepared 
cereals  in  the  North  of  England  has  been  the  hesitancy  of  hotels  to  state  various 
brands  on  their  menus.  Most  of  the  larger  hotels  in  the  main  cities  will'  supply 
any  popular  brand  on  request,  but  the  regular  English  hotel  breakfast  still  calls 
for  porridge.  The  lighter  types  of  cereals  have  a  heavier  consumption  during 
the  summer  season.  Retail  prices  for  prepared  cereals  vary  from  7d.  (14  cents), 
to  10^d.  (21  cents)  per  package. 

Advertising  propaganda  is  the  foremost  problem  in  marketing  any  cereal 
food  in  this  area.  Consumers  of  such  lines  are  usually  susceptible  to  changes 
in  tastes,  governed  by  extensive  propaganda,  with  the  result  that  each  brand 
has  to  maintain  insistent  and  continuous  advertising.    Advertising,  however, 
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must  be  backed  up  by  adequate  distribution  with  readily  available  stocks  to 
take  care  of  the  demand.  The  various  factors  which  have  to  be  considered  in 
the  selling  of  prepared  cereals  in  this  country  point  to  the  advisability  of  manu- 
facturers establishing  their  own  branch  sales  organization  in  Great  Britain. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORY  MARKET  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  11,  1930. — With  the  increased  sale  of  English  motor 
cars,  there  has  also  been  a  gain  in  the  sale  of  English  accessories  on  this  market. 
This  can  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  accessories,  formerly  regarded  as 
extras,  have  now  become  standard  equipment. 

There  are,  however,  certain  foreign  articles  which  have  the  lead,  such  as 
quick  servicing  garage  equipment  (imported  from  the  United  States).  Many 
English  motor  agents  issue  booklets  to  the  purchaser  of  a  car  detailing  the 
labour  costs  for  servicing  and  ordinary  repairing.  The  prices  quoted  are  such 
that  public  garage  owners  find  it  frequently  advantageous  to  instal  quick  ser- 
vicing machinery  in  order  to  make  a  labour  profit.  Consequently  there  is  a 
steadily  increasing  market  for  power  washers,  grease  guns,  etc. 

Among  accessory  products  of  United  States  manufacture  receiving  a  wide 
sale  on  this  market  are:  split  rim  tools  (retail  price  27s.  6d.  ==  $6.68) ;  a  patent 
car  polish  (3s.  6d.  =  85  cents  per  tin) ;  and  radiator  cement  in  tins  (priced  at 
2s.  9d.  =  66  cents  and  4s.  6d.  =  SI. 09). 

In  electric  horns  a  German  product  made  up  in  two  models  retails  at  30s. 
($7.29)  and  55s.  ($13.38),  and  has  proved  very  popular.  These  and  two  Eng- 
lish makes  practically  control  the  market  for  electric  horns.  However:  bulb 
horns  are  still  in  wide  demand.  Some  low-priced  cars  are  equipped  with  bulb 
horns  alone,  while  medium-priced  automobiles  may  have  both  types.  Cars 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  equipped  solely  with  electric 
horns.  Bulb  horns  are  largelv  of  English  manufacture  and  can  be  purchased 
at  prices  ranging  from  9s.  6d/($2.31)  to  47s.  6d.  ($11.55). 

The  following  commodities  are  a  few  of  the  staple  lines  of  the  trade,  which 
are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  English  manufacturers: — 

Spark  plugs  retail  at  5s.  ($1.21)  and  6s.  ($1.46).  Three  English  makes 
and  one  of  international  reputation  are  best  known  in  this  market.  In  electric 
bulbs  the  products  of  a  large  combine  receive  the  greatest  sale  and  many  dealers 
stock  this  one  brand  exclusively;  retail  prices  are  from  Is.  3d.  (30  cents)  to  3s. 
(73  cents). 

Automatic  windshield  wipers  have  become  standard  equipment  on  most 
cars.  There  is,  however,  a  fair  demand,  with  retail  prices  (English  makes)  at 
about  19s.  6d.  ($4.74) — the  rubber  wiper  part  sells  at  3s.  (73  cents)  and  is  in 
good  demand. 

Chromium  mirrors  have  come  into  demand  recently;  a  Sheffield  make 
selling  at  14s.  6d.  ($3.52)  is  popular.  Bumpers  and  bumperettes  are  not 
included  in  the  standard  equipment  of  many  of  the  cheaper  cars.  Local  dealers 
frequently  stock  only  to  order  of  customer.  Retail  prices  vary  around  £6 
($29.20) . 

Rubber  step  pads,  with  either  ridged  or  coned  surfaces  and  placed  in 
aluminum  frames,  have  a  moderate  sale,  prices  varying  from  7s.  ($1.70)  to 
13s.  6d.  ($3.28). 

The  winter  of  1929  was  exceptionally  severe  and  motorists  who  formerly 
used  radiator  mufflers  or  drained  their  radiators  at  night  began  to  demand  anti- 
freeze radiator  mixtures,  and  glycerine  mixtures  of  various  types  have  appeared 
on  the  market.    Last  winter,  however,  was  a  mild  one,  and  dealers  have  been 
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left  with  considerable  stock  on  their  hands  for  this  season.  The  best  seller  is 
an  English  brand  of  glycerine  mixture  put  up  in  gallon  (15s.  =  $3.65)  and  half- 
gallon  (8s.  6d.  =  $2.06)  cans.  There  seems  to  be  little  opportunity  for  impor- 
tation. 

Gasolene  cans  in  2-gallon  sizes  are  frequently  carried  on  the  running  board 
of  some  of  the  smaller  cars.  The  use  of  these  cans  has  created  a  demand  for 
gasolene  can  brackets  and  supports;  English-made  steel  brackets  are  priced 
at  about  4s.  (97  cents)  and  aluminum  models  at  6s.  ($1.46).  However,  as 
dashboard  gasolene  indicators  and  reserve  tanks  are  becoming  a  part  of  the 
standard  equipment,  the  market  for  these  cans  and  brackets  is  showing  a  tend- 
ency to  diminish. 

Liverpool  garage  owners  are  required  by  law  to  have  some  suitable  means 
on  their  premises,  besides  water,  whereby  fires  may  be  extinguished.  A  number 
of  fire-extinguisher  companies  have  used  this  fact  to  push  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
ducts. The  most  popular  brand  of  hand  pump,  similar  to  the  type  advertised 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  sells  from  31s.  ($7.53)  to  60s.  ($14.60),  the 
more  expensive  being  for  a  nickel-plated  article. 

Smaller  articles  such  as  smoking  accessories  and  metal  mascots  for  radiator 
caps  are  sold  in  all  sizes  and  varieties.  Goggles  sell  more  freely  here  than  in 
Canada ;  they  are  worn  mostly  by  motor  cyclists,  who  are  numerous  in  this 
area.  The  goggles  are  of  all  kinds,  and  can  be  obtained  in  the  sixpenny  stores. 
A  French-made  article  selling  at  2s.  (48  cents)  is  very  popular. 

The  retailing  of  accessories  is  conducted  through  accessory  departments 
of  large  garages,  accessory  retail  stores,  and  through  manufacturers'  service 
depots.  Accessory  departments  were  prevalent  in  many  small  garages  a  few 
years  ago,  but  trade  depression  and  a  reduced  turnover  make  it  inadvisable  to 
carry  stocks.  Many  garages  obtain  their  accessories  from  local  wholesale 
houses  only  as  orders  are  received.  One  firm  of  wholesalers  in  particular,  located 
in  London,  have  branches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  These  wholesale 
firms  usually  obtain  supplies  from  manufacturers  and  importers  in  London  and 
the  south  of  England,  which  is  more  convenient  than  carrying  large  stocks;  for 
this  reason  few  firms  in  this  area  are  interested  in  acting  as  direct  import  agents. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  CROP  PROSPECTS 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  September  15,  1930. — The  latter  part  of  August  was  characterised 
by  fine  and  hot  conditions,  which  proved  extremely  beneficial  to  all  crops  which 
had  not  been  harvested,  and  enabled  good  progress  to  be  made  with  the  har- 
vesting. However,  the  report  on  agricultural  conditions  in  England  and  Wales 
on  September  1  is  far  from  encouraging. 

CEREALS 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  weather,  and  the  somewhat  late  ripening  of  the 
corn  due  to  lack  of  sun,  harvesting  did  not  become  general  until  later  than 
usual.  In  many  places,  notably  in  the  north  and  northeast  of  England,  and 
Wales,  many  fields  were  badly  laid  by  storms  and  were  difficult  to  harvest. 
Elsewhere,  much  of  the  crop  had  been  stacked  in  fair  condition  by  the  end  of 
August. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  a  downward  revision  of  the  earlier  estimates 
of  the  yield  of  the  cereal  crops. 

1930  1929  Forecast.  Production. 

Area  Area        Sept.  1.  1930  1929 

Acres  Acres  Tons  Tons 

Wheat   1.346.000       1.330.000       1.117.000  1.271.000 

Barley   1.026.000       1,120.000  759.000  998.000 

Oats   1,773,000       1,854,000       1.339.000  1.522.000 
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Wheat. — The  wheat  crop  was  generally  harvested  under  fair  conditions, 
but  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  moderate.  The  yield  is  now  forecasted  at  16| 
cwt.  per  acre,  or  1  cwt.  below  the  ten-year  average. 

Barley. — Barley  was  cut  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  the  quality  of  the 
grain  is  inferior  in  most  districts,  and  good  malting  specimens  are  scarce.  The 
yield  for  England  and  Wales  is  estimated  at  slightly  more  than  14f  cwt.  an 
acre,  or  f  cwt.  below  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Oats. — Oats  have  turned  out  to  be  the  best  of  the  corn  crops.  Although 
inclined  to  be  short  in  the  straw,  the  grain  is  of  moderate  quality.  The  estimate 
for  the  whole  country  is  15  cwt.  an  acre,  or  slightly  over  \  cwt.  above  the  ten- 
year  average. 

Beans  and  Peas. — These  were  harvested  in  good  condition,  with  anticipated 
yields  of  16<|  cwt.  per  acre  for  beans  and  about  14J  cwt.  for  peas.  Both  are 
above  the  average. 

&  HAY 

The  bulk  of  the  hay,  which  is  of  good  quality,  had  been  stacked  before  the 
rains  commenced  in  mid-July.  Small  quantities  of  meadow  hay,  which  in  most 
areas  had  not  been  harvested,  was  either  seriously  damaged  or  altogether  ruined 
by  the  wet  conditions.  The  yield  of  seed  hay  for  England  and  Wales  was  about 
29J  cwt.  per  acre,  or  nearly  6^  cwt.  more  than  in  1929  and  about  1^  cwt.  above 
the  average  for  the  last  ten  years.  Meadow  hay  was  figured  at  slightly  over 
22  cwt.,  or  6J  cwt.  above  last  year's  yield  and  2  cwt.  in  excess  of  the  ten-year 
average. 

Little  or  no  change  is  apparent  in  the  attitude  of  the  trade  towards  Cana- 
dian hay.  The  best  crop  garnered  for  several  years  has  naturally  caused  a 
heavy  drop  in  the  prices  which  were  being  generally  secured  as  late  as  last  spring. 
As  English  hay  equivalent  to  No.  3  Canadian  is  priced  in  the  stack  at  55s.  per 
ton  (2,240  pounds),  Canadian  hay,  in  order  to  compete,  would  have  to  be  laid 
down  at  approximately  65s.  per  ton. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  comparative  failure  of  the  hay  crop  in  a 

few  sections.    It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  local  distributors  will  find  it 

more  economical  to  import  hay  from  other  countries  than  to  pay  the  heavy 

inland  freight  charges  associated  with  the  transportation  of  hay  from  one  point 

in  England  to  another. 

to  HOPS 

The  hot  sun  at  the  end  of  August  also  caused  marked  recovery  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  hop  crop,  and  enabled  picking  to  commence  in  Kent  by  the  end  of 
that  month.  The  forecast  for  the  whole  of  the  hop-growing  area  of  England 
is  12^  cwt.  per  acre,  which,  although  2^  cwt.  less  than  last  year's  yield,  is  \  cwt. 
above  the  ten-year  average.  There  are  indications,  however,  that  many  of  the 
hops  badly  attacked  by  downy  mildew  will  not  be  picked  at  all. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London  'September  16,  1930. — Although  the  holidays  are  over  there  is  no 
indication  of  improved  conditions.  Indeed  the  August  returns  of  foreign  trade 
are  said  to  be  the  worst  since  1921. 

The  figures,  for  August,  1930,  in  comparison  with  August  of  last  year, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

August,  1930  August,  1929  Decrease  Per  Cent 

Imports                        £79,905.363  £100,970.603  £21.071.240  20.8 

British  exports..   ..      42,776,969  63.044.872  20.267.003  32.1 

Re-exports                       6,342,169  0,020.334  2,678,165  20.0 


Totals 


£129,024,501 


£44,017,308 


25.4 
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Due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  considerable  decline  in  wholesale 
prices  which  has  occurred  during  the  twelve  months.  Although  this  reduction 
is  estimated  at  about  13  per  cent,  the  drop  in  volume  of  trade  is  heavy  and 
disquieting. 

The  value  of  imports  has  visibly  shrunk,  but  the  serious  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  large  falling-off  in  the  value  of  exports  and  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  £1 7,750,000  relate  to  manufactured  goods,  out  of  the  total  decrease 
of  about  £20,000,000.  The  value  of  the  finished  products  imported  during  the 
month  of  August  (£24,189.057)  reached  about  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate 
exports  of  United"  Kingdom  manufactures  (£33,115,623).  For  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year  imports  of  finished  products  were  valued  at  £210,000,000 
and  exports  at  £311,000,000.  The  prime  factor  responsible  for  the  falling-off  in 
the  exports  of  British  manufactures  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  reduced 
shipments  of  textiles,  arid  primarily  cotton.  However,  in  August  there  was  a 
general  reduction  throughout  the  whole  list,  iron  and  steel  manufactures  and 
machinery  being  two  other  weak  features. 

As  regards  imports,  the  depression  existing  in  industries  generally  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  raw  materials  imported,  the 
drop  being  as  great  as  £48,000,000'  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1930  in  com- 
parison with  the  same  period  last  year. 

"  Dumping  "  is  very  much  in  evidence — iron  and  steel  products  from  Con- 
tinental countries,  flour  from  France,  and  wheat  and  timber  from  Soviet  Russia. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  unemployed  has  risen  to  2,139,571,  or  an  increase  of 
989,879  over  last  year. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain  is 
highly  unsatisfactory.  The  long-drawn-out  period  of  depression,  without  any 
immediate  sign  of  betterment,  is  beginning  to  influence  public  opinion  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  something  permanently  wrong  with  the  present  trade  and 
industrial  methods  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

SHALE  OIL  PRODUCTION  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Oil-bearing  mineral,  which  is  a  variety  of  torbanite  or  cannel  coal,  known 
locally  as  kerosene  shale,  has  been  found  in  many  localities  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  most  important  deposits  are  in  the  Capertee  and  Wolgan  valleys, 
100  miles  from  Sydney. 

These  shales  are  stated  to  rank  as  the  richest  in  the  world,  giving  as  much 
as  150  gallons  of  oil  to  one  ton  of  shale,  with  an  average  of  70  to  about  120 
gallons.  Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  seams,  varying  from  2  to  4  feet  thick, 
the  cost  of  mining  is  high,  and  this  has  been  the  main  reason  why  previous 
efforts  to  refine  the  shale  have  not  been  as  successful  commercially  as  was 
expected. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  some  of  Australia's  large  liquid  fuel  require- 
ments, the  Commonwealth  Government  recently  revived  the  shale  oil  bounty 
for  three  years,  commencing  with  3?d.  per  gallon,  but  declining  to  l^d.  as  pro- 
duction increases.  Increased  customs  duty  has  also  materially  helped  to  revive 
the  industry. 

For  some  years  extensive  operations  were  carried  out  in  the  Capertee  and 
Wolgan  valleys,  but  the  increased  operating  costs  in  late  years  precluded  suc- 
cessful commercial  exploitation.  Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  coal  delivered 
at  Broken  Hill,  in  the  centre  of  Australia,  some  of  the  large  Broken  Hill  silver- 
lead  mining  companies  recently  decided  to  take  over  the  oil-producing  plant 
above  referred  to  with  the  view  of  installing  Diesel  engines  using  crude  or 
residual  oil  instead  of  the  present  method  of  raising  steam  from  coal.  The  com- 
panies interested  anticipate  that  they  will,  with  the  more  modern  methods  of 
retorting  now  available,  be  able  to  produce  crude  oil  on  a  commercial  basis. 
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TRADE   OF  NEW  GUINEA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  28,  1930.— The  island  of  New  Guinea,  lying  to  the  north 
of  Australia,  has  an  estimated  area  in  excess  of  300,000  square  miles,  the 
greatest  length  being  1,490  miles  and  the  greatest  breadth  430  miles.  It  is 
divided  into  three  territories,  one  of  which  is  administered  by  the  Netherlands 
and  the  other  two  by  Australia.  Dutch  New  Guinea  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  portion  west  of  the  141st  degree  of  latitude  (about  150,000  square  miles  in 
area,  or  nearly  half  the  island).  Of  the  other  two  sections  of  the  island,  Papua 
is  a  dependency  of  Australia,  and  the  other — formerly  German  New  Guinea — 
was  seized  and  occupied  in  1914  by  Great  Britain  and  has  since  been  adminis- 
tered by  Australia  under  a  mandate  issued  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

TERRITORIES  ADMINISTERED  BY  AUSTRALIA 

Papua  and  former  German  New  Guinea  (now  known  as  the  territory  of 
New  Guinea)  comprise  the  eastern  half  of  the  whole  island  of  New  Guinea  and 
adjacent  islands,  the  area  of  each  being  about  90,000  square  miles.  Papua 
includes  the  islands  of  Trobriand,  Woodlark,  D'Entrecasteaux,  and  the  Louisiade 
groups.  Mandated  New  Guinea  includes  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  (New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  Larongai,  Admiralty,  and  North  Western  islands)  and 
Bouganville  and  Buka  in  the  Solomon  group.  Papua  is  divided  into  eleven 
magisterial  districts  and  New  Guinea  into  nine,  each  being  under  a  district 
officer  with  a  small  staff. 

POPULATION  OF  PAPUA  AND  MANDATED  NEW  GUINEA 

The  white  population  of  Papua  numbers  about  1,500  and  of  mandated 
New  Guinea  about  2,800.  These  are  chiefly  engaged  in  Government  work, 
commercial  pursuits,  shipping,  tropical  agriculture,  missionary  work,  and 
mining. 

Since  there  are  large  areas  of  the  interior  of  both  territories  not  yet  under 
Government  control,  exact  data  regarding  the  number  of  natives  is  not  avail- 
able, but  according  to  official  estimates  the  native  population  of  Papua  is  set 
at  275,000  and  of  New  Guinea  at  435,000  with  about  2,000  Asiatics.  The  natives 
provide  the  labour,  either  voluntarily  or  by  the  indenture  system.  By  legisla- 
tion they  must  be  justly  treated,  housed,  and  fed,  and  wages  paid  in  the  presence 
of  an  official. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  GUINEA  AND  PAPUA 

No  information  is  available  as  to  the  trade  of  Dutch  New  Guinea,  but  the 
following  tables  detail  the  imports  and  exports  of  both  the  territories  adminis- 
tered by  Australia.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  with  oversea  countries  is  transhipped 
at  Sydney  and  Brisbane,  from  which  ports  there  is  regular  steamer  communi- 
cations with  Port  Moresby  in  Papua  and  Rabaul  in  New  Guinea. 

OVERSEA  TRADE  OF  PAPUA 

The  latest  figures  available  of  the  oversea  trade  of  Papua  are  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1928.  Imports  are  valued  at  £403,461  and  exports  at 
£350,363.  In  comparison  with  the  previous  year  imports  decreased  by  £52,343 
and  exports  by  £104,099.  The  following  tables  give  comparative  statements 
of  imports  and  exports  of  Papua  for  the  fiscal  years  1926-27  and  1927-28:  — 
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Imports  into  Papua 


1927  1928 

Ale.  spirits,  and  beverages   £  13.972  £  13,025 

Tobacco   29,117  29,009 

Agricultural  products  and  groceries   124,061  118,068 

Textiles  and  articles  of  attire   46.336  41.878 

Metals  and  machinery   67,305  65,094 

Oils,  paints,  and  varnishes   41.294  25,904 

Earthenware,  cement,  china,  glass,  etc   6.008  4,985 

Drugs  and  chemicals   7.383  6.410 

Wood,  wicker,  and  cane   12.386  10,320 

Jeweller v  and  fancy  goods   7.489  7,683 

Leather  and  rubber   6.509  5,612 

Paper  and  stationery   5.067  4.424 

Government  stores   60,036  46.057 


Exports  jrom  Papua 

1927  1928 

Beche-de-mer   £  16.193  £  14.907 

Cocoanut,  desiccated   2.494  7,407 

Copper   35.799  208 

Copra   186.837  194.019 

Gold   29.115  6,364 

Gum   1.032  1,955 

Pearls   8.968  827 

Rubber   156.274  102.158 

Trochus  shell   7,356  12,013 


OVERSEA  TRADE  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  NEW  GUINEA 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1929,  imports  into  New  Guinea  were  valued  at 
£869,514  and  exports  at  £1,146,112.  In  comparison  with  the  fiscal  year  1928 
imports  increased  from  £1811,832,  while  exports  decreased  from  £1,471,026. 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  TERRITORY  OF  NEW  GUINEA 

Principal  imports  into  New  Guinea  for  the  fiscal  years  1928  and  1929  are 
given  in  the  following  table: — 


1928 

1929 

£104.006 

£104,111 

140,931 

147.461 

11,105 

13,482 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors  

38.720 

38,818 

52,704 

53,792 

21.621 

26.714 

49,508 

26,047 

Textiles  

55,903 

64,996 

19.758 

29,558 

7,551 

9.892 

Stones  and  minerals  

9.307 

12.942 

Machines  and  machinery  

91.118 

104,664 

Other  metal  manufactures  

76.752 

93.029 

9,450 

9,884 

27.191 

30,087 

Earthenware,  cement,  china,  glass  and  stoneAvare  . 

14.578 

12.864 

Paper  and  paperware  

1 1 .903 

13.664 

Optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments  

Drugs  and  chemicals  

5.206 

9,347 

12.403 

17,959 

31,052 

1.927 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  GUINEA  FROM  ALL  COUNTRIES 


The  sources  of  supply  of  the  im 
Guinea  in  1929  were: — 


Australia   £327.716 

Burma   44.138 

Canada   8,917 

India   51.615 

Malaya  (British)   5.280 

New  Zealand   10.539 

United  Kingdom   132.755 

Belgium   3,067 


;s  into  the  territory  of  mandated  New 


China   £  34.856 

France   5.851 

Germany   63.4!)  I 

Japan   18,805 

Java   10.984 

Sweden   7.547 

United  States   128.045 

Other  countries   17,835 
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EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  GUINEA 

Copra  and  gold  are  the  chief  exports  from  New  Guinea.  In  1929  copra 
was  exported  to  the  value  of  £933,769  and  gold  to  £179,433.  Other  exports  with 
their  values  were:  shell  (trochus,  etc.),  £22,695;  beche-de-mer,  £4,440;  cocoa 
beans,  £3,816;    and  desiccated  cocoanut,  £1,456. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFFS 

The  customs  tariffs  of  both  Papua  and  mandated  New  Guinea  are  gener- 
ally low  and  apply  equally  to  all  countries,  including  Australia.  The  full 
schedules  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where 
they  may  be  consulted  by  interested  manufacturers  and  exporters.  (Refer  to 
Department  file  No.  18818A.) 

NOTES  ON  TRADE  IN  PAPUA  AND  NEW  GUINEA 

Lying  entirely  within  the  tropics,  the  chief  industries  of  both  Papua  and 
the  territory  of  New  Guinea  are:  tropical  agriculture,  including  copra  and 
rubber;  pearl  shell;  beche-de-mer  fishing;  and  gold  mining,  in  which  consider- 
able development  has  taken  place  in  recent  years.  Implements,  apparatus,  and 
machinery  for  these  industries  are  mostly  imported.  Large  quantities  of  fresh 
and  canned  foodstuffs,  clothing,  liquors,  tobacco^  and-  other  necessities  for  the 
white  residents  are  also  imported. 

Commodities  which  might  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  export  trade  are 
canned  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables,  flour,  liquors,  footwear,  special  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  electrical  machinery  and  appliances,  motor  cars 
and  parts  (in  limited  quantities),  building  material  and  fittings,  tools  of  trade, 
rubber  goods,  paper  and  stationery,  medicines  and  drugs,  and  iron  and  steel 
products  generally. 

MARKET  FOR  OIL-BURNING  EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  September  16,  1930. — The  number  of  central  heating  installa- 
tions in  the  better-class  dwellings  in  the  Netherlands  is  increasing.  All  the  more 
modern  offices,  factories,  hotels,  hospitals  and  similar  public  institutions  are 
equipped  with  central  heating  apparatus.  While  most  of  the  equipment  used 
can  be  manufactured  cheaply  in  Europe,  there  are  a  number  of  more  specialized 
articles  which  merit  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters.  One  of  the  principal 
of  these  is  automatic  oil  burners. 

The  climate  of  the  Netherlands  is  damp,  with  a  penetrating  cold  in  the 
winter  season  which  makes  some  form  of  artificial  heating  necessary  for  eight 
months  of  the  year.  The  country,  however,  does  not  suffer  from  extremes  of 
cold  and  the  average  winter  temperature  is  above  32  degrees  Fahrenheit.  On 
occasions  there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  of  frost. 

Most  houses  are  heated  with  stoves,  which  are  manufactured  locally  or 
imported  from  Belgium  or  Germany.  The  cost  of  these  varies,  but  they  may 
be  purchased  retail  for  as  low  as  $20.  Good  radiators  are  Used  to  a  limited 
extent  (more  in  buildings  than  in  dwellings),  while  electricity  is  employed  in 
a  small  way  as  auxiliary  to  the  stoves. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  from  time  to  time  from  manufacturers  of 
pipeless  furnaces  who  are  seeking  sales  outlets  in  Holland.  This  type  of  getting 
unit  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  prevailing  conditions.  All  the  western  part 
of  the  country,  where  the  large  centres  of  population  are  located,  is  either  at  or 
below  sea  level.  The  buildings  are  erected  on  piles  and  there  are  no  cellars 
where  pipeless  furnaces  can  be  installed.  In  addition,  this  method  of  heating 
is  unknown  and  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  hot  air. 
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As  far  as  fuel  is  concerned,  the  price  of  coal  varies  with  the  quality,  quan- 
tity, and  the  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  bought.  There  are  lower  quotations, 
during  the  summer.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  relatively  cheap.  Good-quality, 
domestic  coal  sells  in  the  vicinity  of  $10  per  metric  ton,  briquettes  cost  $8,  and 
coke  about  $7  per  ton.  Welsh  anthracite  is  also  imported,  but  it  is  more  expen- 
sive.  Peat  is  plentiful  and  cheap;  its  principal  use  is  for  kindling  coal  fires. 

There  is  no  standard  of  electric  current  throughout  the  Netherlands,  but, 
the  most  general  is  220  volts  alternating;  50  cycles  and  one  and  two  phase. 

There  are  no  special  licences  required  or  other  restrictive  legislation  in 
effect  which  governs  the  use  of  oil  burners. 

As  far  as  central  heating  is  concerned.,  hot  water  systems  are  used  almost, 
entirely  in  dwellings  and  other  buildings  where  a  continuous  heat  is  necessary, 
while  in  factories  and  public  buildings  steam  is  more  generally  employed. 

During  the  last  few  years  oil-burning  equipment  has  been  introduced  and 
the  popularity  and  use  of  this  is  on  the  increase.  According  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  exports  of  oil  burners  from  that  country  to  the. 
Netherlands  were  valued  at  $61,434  in  1929  in  comparison  with  $30,672  in  1928. 
There  are  also  oil  burners  of  German,  Belgian,  and  French  manufacture  on  the 
market.  They  are  not  advertised  to  the  same  extent  as  the  American  and  any 
combined  turnover  they  have  is  small.  There  is  one  French-made  unit  which 
is  installed  complete  and  ready  for  use  for  the  equivalent  of  $600'.  There  is 
also  a  single  Danish  burner  which  is  represented  here,  and  there  is  a  domestic 
manufacturer  producing  a  semi-automatic  unit  which  is  based  on  a  Swiss  unit.. 

The  principal  factor  mitigating  against  the  greater  use  of  oil-burning  equip- 
ment is  the  high  cost.  If  some  smaller  and  cheaper,  but  equally  efficient,  oil 
unit  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  Netherlands  could  be  placed  on 
the  market  it  should  sell  well. 

The  labour-saving  argument  which  is  a  strong  selling  point  in  Canada  does 
not  apply  in  the  Netherlands,  where  domestic  help  is  comparatively  plentiful, 
and  cheap.  The  ease  with  which  an  even  temperature  can  be  kept  and  the 
absence  of  dirt  and  dust  which  accompany  the  use  of  coal  and  coke  are  more 
valid  points  in  connection  with  marketing  oil-burning  equipment  in  this  Country. 

As  regards  representation,  there  are  two  methods  to  be  followed.  One  is 
through  a  distributor  who  is  in  a  position  to  supply  service  and  stock  to  the 
different  firms  which  specialize  in  the  installation  of  central  heating,  and  the. 
second  is  to  give  the  agency  to  one  of  the  latter,  among  whom  there  are  a, 
number  of  large  firms  capable  of  giving  their  principals  a  good  volume  of  busi- 
ness. The  first  method  is  probably  the  most  desirable,  although  it  means  an 
added  cost. 

The  importers  of  oil  burners  in  the  Netherlands  have  an  organization  to 
popularize  the  use  of  oil-burning  equipment.  They  also  make  some  attempt, 
to  control  prices.  Prices  vary  considerably,  but  from  30,000  to  55,000  calories 
they  approximate  $840,  and  from  55,000  to  100,000  calories,  $1,120.  Importers 
receive  a  discount  of  55  per  cent  on  these  figures.  All  the  necessary  accessories 
can  be  obtained  locally. 

Established  importers  have  done  considerable  advertising,  including  demon- 
stration work.  This  has  both  assisted  in  establishing  particular  brand  names 
and  helped  to  popularize  oil  burners  as  a  whole.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  make  and  a  name  has  an  important  sales  value., 

The  retailing  of  oil-burning  equipment  by  the  instalment  plan  has  not  been 
attempted  in  the  Netherlands,  although  some  such  scheme  would  no  doubt  pro- 
mote sales. 

All  grades  of  fuel  oil  are  readily  obtainable  in  the  Netherlands,  and  several 
of  the  largest  American  producers  have  selling  organizations  in  the  country. 
The  heavier  grades  sell  retail  for  the  equivalent  of  about  $15  per  metric  ton. 
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SWEDISH  CROP  REPORT 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  September  12,  1930.— The  crop  report  issued  on  August  31  by  the 
Swedish  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives  an  account  of  weather  and  crop 
conditions  in  Sweden  during  the  month  of  August. 

The  warm  weather  which  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Sweden  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  continued  throughout  July  and  August.  The  rainfall 
has  been  considerable  during  July  and  August,  mostly  in  the  form  of  heavy 
local  showers  followed  by  hail  and  thunder  storms. 

Heavy  rains  have  retarded  the  harvesting  and  reduced  the  quality  of  the 
grain.  The  damage  is  not  considered  to  be  very  serious,  however,  and  the  fact 
that  the  weather  improved  considerably  towards  the  end  of  August  may  help 
to  produce  a  better  crop  than  has  lately  been  expected.  In  most  districts  the 
autumn-sown  grain  has  yielded  a  crop  above  medium,  so  that  the  average  for 
the  whole  of  Sweden  is  slightly  above  medium. 

The  spring-sown  grain  was  retarded  in  its  growth  by  the  protracted  drought 
which  prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  has  also  been  damaged 
in  some  places  by  night  frost,  so  that  the  crop  is  thin  and  uneven.  The  harvest- 
ing took  place  under  favourable  weather  conditions,  however,  and  the  spring- 
sown  wheat,  rye,  and  oat  crops  may  be  considered  as  averaging  medium 
throughout  the  country. 

Both  the  potato  crops  and  root  crops  average  above  medium,  the  root  crops 
having  shown  a  decided  improvement  since  the  last  report  was  issued. 

The -hay  crops  from  cultivated  fields  average  above  medium,  and  from 
natural  fields  slightly  below  medium. 

The  following  table  gives  the  crop  figures  for  1930  with  the  total  1929 
figures  for  comparison: — 


Autumn  wheat  

Autumn  rye  

Hay  from  cultivated  fields 
Hay  from  natural  fields  .  . 


1930^ 

1929 

Area 

Crop  in  Kg. 

Total  Crop 

Total  Croi 

Hectares 

per  Hectare 

Tons 

Tons 

218,550 

2.520 

550.000 

450. 7  59 

221.160 

2.010 

444.000 

401,317 

1,337.610 

3.070 

5,175.000 

4.821,595 

526,360 

1.270 

666,000 

509,370 

GERMAN   LUMBER  MARKET 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  September  15,  1930.— The  situation  in  the  lumber  trade  is 
unsatisfactory  and  business  is  extremely  dull.  This  condition  is  in  accord  with 
the  general  economic  depression  and  breakdown  of  internal  markets  in  Ger- 
many. 

In  contrast  with  previous  years,  there  was  no  revival  of  business  last  spring, 
the  present  slump  beginning  in  April.  Prices  since  that  time  have  continued  to 
sag  and  are  now  generally  from  15  to  20  per  cent  below  those  of  a  year  ago. 
In  comparison  with  other  commodities,  lumber  prices  have  not  dropped  to  such 
an  extent.  However,  the  present  conditions  are  bad,  and  while  there  is  a  hope 
that  the  situation  may  soon  improve,  nevertheless  there  are  no  visible  signs 
which  would  tend  to  influence  business  toward  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

The  building  trade  is  practically  at  a  standstill  due  to  lack  of  capital  and 
heavy  taxes.  Affiliated  industries  such  as  the  woodworking  and  furniture  trades 
are  likewise  affected.  Shipbuilding  is  dead,  and  Government  railway,  postal, 
and  other  construction  programs  have  been  seriously  curtailed. 

Stocks  on  hand  are  slightly  under  the  five-year  average.  Imports  of 
lumber  from  neighbouring  countries  show  decreases  as  a  consequence  of  the 
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enormous  quantities  being  dumped  on  the  market  from  Russia  at  prices  which 
underbid  all  competition.  Buyers  protect  themselves  by  stipulating  in  the 
contracts  that  if  offers  are  made  at  lower  prices  than  those  of  previous  orders 
they  shall  receive  a  refund  of  the  difference.  The  crux  of  the  whole  lumber 
situation  seems  to  hinge  on  Russia's  ability  to  maintain  production. 

A  strong  movement  is  prevalent  in  Germany  to  use  lumber  of  local  produc- 
tion. All  Government,  provincial,  and  municipal  building,  or  building  in  which 
the  Government  gives  financial  support,  must  utilize  German  lumber,  unless 
the  imported  article  is  cheaper. 

The  share  of  the  German  market  obtained  by  Canadian  lumber  is  chiefly 
in  Douglas  fir  lumber  and  logs.  Quantities  of  these  logs  are  used  in  the  veneer 
and  plywood  manufacturing  industries.  There  is  a  limited  demand  for  maple 
flooring  and  for  high-grade  figured  birch  logs  for  veneering,  but  in  the  former 
case  Canadian  prices  have  always  been  out  of  line.  Prune  box  shooks  of  pine, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  hemlock,  also  find  a  market  when  prices  are  competi- 
tive. Sitka  spruce  for  boat  and  aeroplane  stock  has  a  periodical  market.  While 
the  modern  plane  is  of  metal  construction,  spruce  is  used  for  certain  parts  and 
is  still  in  demand.  Germany  imports  considerable  amounts  of  plywood,  but  a 
competitive  Canadian  source  of  supply  has  not  been  available.  A  substantial 
business  is  done  in  the  Rhine  Valley  in  acetic  acid  barrel  stock,  while  there  is 
also  an  occasional  demand  for  herring  and  pickle  barrel  staves  and  headings. 

AVIATION  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  September  8,  1930. — In  Central  America  commercial  aviation 
is  a  recent  development.  One  of  the  fruit  companies,  however,  has  for  the  past 
few  years  operated  an  irregular  service  between  Tela,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Honduras,  and  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  the  same  republic.  This  was 
primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  its  own  employees,  but  passengers  were  car- 
ried by  special  arrangement. 

The  organization  of  regular  routes  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  Pan- 
American  Airways  system  to  South  America;  the  intention  was  to  form  a  link 
between  North  and  South  America.  The  only  commercial  air  transport  at 
present  in  existence  is  operated  by  that  system. 

The  service  started  on  December  3,  1929,  with  one  Fairchild  aeroplane. 
This  was  changed  on  December  11  to  a  Ford  Tri-motor  ten-passenger  plane, 
which  type  of  machine  is  still  in  use. 

A  tri-weekly  service  is  provided,  leaving  Guatemala  City  on  Sundays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The  route  follows  generally  the  line  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  stops  at  the  following  points:  San  Salvador,  San  Lorenzo  (with  auto- 
mobile connections  to  the  capital),  Managua,  Puntarenas  (with  railway  con- 
nections to  the  capital),  and  Panama  City. 

The  total  time  from  Guatemala  City  to  Managua  is  six  hours,  including 
all  stops,  and  from  Managua  to  Puntarenas  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  At 
San  Lorenzo  connection  is  made  with  a  branch  to  Tela,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  thence  to  Belize  (British  Honduras)  and  Cozumel,  where  the  Miami- 
Cristobal  line  may  be  taken. 

The  saving  in  time  effected  by  this  air  service  will  be  realized  when  it  is 
shown  that  journeys  which  formerly  occupied  from  three  to  five  days  may  now 
be  accomplished  in  from  one  to  two  hours.  In  addition,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
route  is  the  most  spectacular  on  the  continent,  passing  over  impenetrable 
forests,  high  mountain  ranges,  and  in  some  cases  over  the  mouths  of  active 
volcanoes.    For  these  reasons,  the  service  became  popular  immediately,  and. 
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in  spite  of  its  recent  establishment,  it  is  not  unusual  for  all  seats  to  be  booked 
in  advance. 

Proposed  extensions  of  the  service  include  a  line  from  Guatemala  City 
to  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala,  which  will  take  about  one  and  a  half  hours.  A 
further  development  is  an  extension  from  Guatemala  City  to  Flores,  in  the 
district  of  Peten,  the  centre  of  a  rich  mahogany  and  chicle  district.  This 
journey  at  present  takes  about  three  weeks  under  good  conditions;  by  air  it 
will  be  reduced  to  under  two  hours. 

There  is  no  military  aviation  in  Central  America,  with  the  exception  of 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  Neither  is  there  any  private  flying;  this  is  attri- 
buted partly  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  providing  landing  fields. 

MARKET  FOR  TOBACCO  IN  JAPAN 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  August  2,  1930. — The  importation  and  sale  of  tobacco  in  Japan  come 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Government  Monoplies 
Bureau  (Tobacco  Section),  which  was  established  in  1904.  The  bureau  forms 
part  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  supervises  and  regulates  all  tobacco  culti- 
vation in  Japan.  The  monoply  takes  the  crop  from  the  growers  at  fixed  prices, 
and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  into  cigarettes  and  other  forms  is  undertaken 
in  factories  under  its  control.  All  business  connected  with  the  sale  of  tobacco 
in  Japan  is  conducted  at,branch  -or  sub-branch  offices  of  the  monopoly  in  various 
parts  of  Japan.  These  offices  sell  direct  to  appointed  wholesale  dealers,  who  dis- 
tribute the  products  to  the  licensed  retail  dealers  throughout  the  country.  The 
monopoly  sells  a  great  variety  of  cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco  manufactured  in  its 
factories  as  well  as  foreign  tobacco  in  various  forms.  The  sale  of  the  foreign 
product  is  limited  owing  to  its  high  price. 

METHODS  of  purchase 

There  are  23  firms  in  Japan  who  have  been  appointed  or  licensed  by  the 
Monopoly  Bureau  as  importers  of  leaf  and  tobacco  products,  and  they  usually 
handle  the  exports  of  the  bureau.  This  number  may  be  increased  by  the  issuing 
of  special  permits  either  for  specified  tobacco  shipments  or  for  a  stated  tempor- 
ary period.  These  concerns  do  not  necessarily  confine  their  activities  to  the 
handling  of  tobacco,  but  are  usually  the  larger  general  import  houses  which  have 
branch  offices  in  the  large  cities  of  the  world.  The  monopoly  depends  largely 
upon  these  firms  for  its  supplies  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  various  producing 
countries.  However,  in  the  United  States  purchases  are  entrusted  to  a  branch 
office  of  the  monopoly  that  was  established  in  New  York  some  ten  years  ago. 
The  officials  of  the  branch  office  buy  the  greater  part  of  their  requirements  of 
American  leaf  direct  from  the  producers  or  tobacco-selling  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  Only  small  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  pur- 
chased by  the  licensed  importers  in  Japan.  These  firms  have  the  privilege  of 
submitting  samples  of  tobacco  to  the  Monopoly  Bureau,  and,  in  order  that  such 
samples  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  regular  import  duty  of  355  per  cent,  they 
are  consigned  to  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  Monopolies  Bureau 
(Tobacco  Section)  Tokyo,  and  not  to  the  importing  firm  direct.  The  samples 
are  tested  as  to  quality  and  desirability  by  the  "  Council  of  Examiners  of 
Samples  of  Foreign  Tobacco  Products  for  Sale  in  Japan. P.  This  council  consists 
of  the  director  of  the  monopoly,  as  chairman,  ten  other  regular  members  made 
up  of  licensed  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  five  officials  of  the  Monopoly 
Bureau;  the  control  thus  rests  with  the  Bureau.  Examinations  are  hold  at 
varying  intervals.   The  recommendation  of  the  council  must.be  conveyed  to  the 
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administrative  section  of  the  monopoly,  where  a  decision  is  reached  as  to  whe- 
ther or  not  the  particular  tobacco  leaf  or  products  will  be  granted  a  permit  of 
entry,  and  so  included  in  the  official  list  of  approved  tobacco  offered  for  sale  by 
the  monopoly.  This  list  consists  of  more  than  400  brands  of  manufactured 
tobacco. 

TOBACCO   PRODUCTION   IN  JAPAN 

The  private  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Japan  is  permitted  under  an  annual 
licence  from  the  Monopoly  Bureau,  which  regulates  the  areas  to  be  cultivated, 
and  has  general  supervision  over  the  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and  drying  of 
the  leaf.  The  harvest  is  purchased,  through  the  various  branches  of  the  mon- 
opoly, from  the  growers  at  fixed  prices;  these  have  averaged  about  17^  cents 
per  pound  over  a  period  of  years.  The  area,  production  and  value  of  the  crop 
during  the  fiscal  years  1927,  1928  and  1929  were  as  follows: — 

Number    Quantity  Value 

Year  of  Acres  (1,000  Lbs.)  ($1,000) 

1927    91,233       150,319  25,764 

1928    92.134       140,481  24.767 

1929    88,303       136,207  23,772 

The  principal  tobacco-growing  Prefectures  in  Japan  are  Kagoshima, 
Tochigi,  and  Ibaraki  (all  near  the  Southern  coast  of  Japan.)  The  tobacco  is 
planted  in  May  under  intensive  cultivation  methods,  transplanted  in  June,  and 
harvested  in  late  September  or  early  October. 

SALE  OF  TOBACCO 

Although  the  sale  and  distribution  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  is 
carried  out  through  licensed  distributors  and  dealers,  the  Monopoly  Bureau 
derive  a  very  considerable  profit  from  this  industry.  With  the  general  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  tobacco  the  profits  of  the  monopoly  should  increase. 
The  net  revenue  during  1929  is  expected  to  amount  to  over  $81,000,000,  although 
definite  figures  are  not  yet  available.  The  domestic  sale  of  tobacco  in  various 
forms  and  the  exports  are  given  in  the  following  tables: — 

Domestic  Sale 

Cigarettes  with  mouthpiece  

Cigarettes  

Cut  tobacco  

Cigars   ....  . .  . .  

Exports 

Tobacco  leaf  Lbs. 

Value 

Cigarettes  Packages 

Value 

Other  tobacco  Value 

Leaf  tobacco  is  shipped  to  China  and  Kwantung  Province,  cigarettes  to 
Kwantung  Province,  and  Asiatic  Russia,  wThile  other  tobacco  goes  to  China, 
Kwantung  Province  and  Asiatic  Russia.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  leaf 
tobacco  finds  its  way  back  to  Japan  in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  having  been 
exported  by  the  Monopoly  Bureau  to  China  and  Kwantung  Province  to  be 
manufactured  into  cigarettes  by  the  cheaper  Chinese  labour, 

IMPORTS  OF  TOBACCO 

The  bright  flue-cured  type  of  tobacco  has  the  greatest  demand  among 
the  imported  tobaccos.  The  United  States  supplied  almost  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  14,689,466  pounds  purchased  during  1928.  This  tobacco  is 
utilized  almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  while  Manila  leaf 
is  employed  generally  in  the  production  of  the  cheaper  cigars.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  the  higher-class  cigars  Havana  and  Sumatra  leaf  arc  largely  used.  This 
class  of  cigar  is  not  produced  extensively  in- Japan,  but  made  by  the  Portodfeahs 
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and  exported  in  considerable  numbers  to  this  country.  There  is  practically 
no  importation  of  chewing  tobacco. 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  into  Japan  for  the  year  1929  totalled  15.382,262 
pounds,  valued  at  $4,925,205.  The  United  States  supplied  10,934,133  pounds 
($4,023,859),  followed  by  China,  1,776,400  pounds  ($458,063);  British  India, 
1,513,066  pounds  ($245,121);  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  1,133,866  pounds 
($168,942). 

Cigarettes  were  imported  into  Japan  in  1929  to  the  value  of  $1,673,335. 
Kwantung  Province  is  credited  with  $1,119,736;  China,  $349,714;  Great  Britain, 
$96,734;  Germany,  $43,530;  the  United  States,  $24,324;  and  Egypt  with  $12,608. 
Imports  of  cigars  were  valued  at  $22,973,  principally  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  ($14,371)  and  the  United  States  ($4,918).  Cut  tobacco  imports  were 
valued  at  $13,985,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  being  the  chief  sources 
of  supply  with  $9,104  and  $2,782  respectively. 

KOREAN  AND  FORMOSAN  MONOPOLIES 

Smoking  is  universal  among  the  Koreans  and  Formosans  irrespective 
of  age  or  sex,  and,  although  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  carried  on  more  or 
less  extensively  all  over  these  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  import  a  considerable 
quantity  of  leaf  annually.  The  importation  and  sale  of  tobacco  and  its 
products  are  State  monopolies.  The  State  manufactures  cut  tobacco  (in  the 
leaf)  imported  into  Korea.  These  imports,  excluding  purchases  in  Japan  proper, 
were  valued  at  $776,668  in  1929.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  were  China 
($20,548)  and  the  United  States  ($527,973).  The  Japanese  Bureau  of 
Monopolies  supplied  about  the  same  amount  of  tobacco  as  that  obtained  from 
foreign  sources. 

As  regards  the  imports  into  Formosa,  cigarettes  are  obtained  almost  entirely 
from  Japan,  the  value  amounting  to  $1,294,674.  Leaf  tobacco  is  purchased 
from  China  and  the  United  States,  to  the  value  of  about  $141,909.  This  amount 
is  decreasing  annually  owing  to  the  increased  production  within  the  Island. 
The  acreage  planted  in  tobacco  in  1899  was  4,334  acres,  producing  262,634 
pounds;  in  1928  the  acreage  had  increased  to  21,540  and  production  to  3,336.532 
pounds.  The  principal  tobacco-growing  districts  in  Formosa  are  Taihoku, 
Tainan  and  Kwarenko. 

Canadian  growers  and  exporters  of  leaf  tobacco,  and  manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  pipe  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  in  order  to  become  established  in  this 
market  should,  in  the  case  of  leaf  producers,  send  a  representative  to  the  New 
York  office  of  the  monopoly  to  examine  the  samples  and  decide  on  the  types 
that  can  be  profitably  snipped  from  Canada.  The  next  step,  and  this  applies 
equally  to  manufactured  tobacco,  is  to  interest  a  Japanese  firm  in  Canadian 
tobacco  and  obtain  from  the  Bureau  of  Monopolies  (Tobacco  Section)  per- 
mission to  submit  samples  direct  to  the  monopoly.  In  due  course  the  necessary 
tests  as  to  quality  and  desirability  for  this  market  will  be  made,  and  the 
results  of  the  investigation  passed  on  to  the  interested  party  in  Japan.  Canadian 
growers  should  be  able  to  find  an  outlet  in  Japan  for  their  bright  flue-cured 
leaf. 

MARKET  FOR  ASBESTOS   IN  JAPAN 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  August  25,  1930. — The  market  in  Japan  for  asbestos  in  lump, 
powder,  and  fibre,  as  well  as  in  packing  and  other  forms,  is  increasing  year  by 
year  owing  to  the  expansion  of  industrial  plants  using  this  material,  and  to 
the  great  variety  of  uses  to  which  asbestos  products  are  being  put  in  every-day 
life.  Crude  asbestos  is  manufactured  locally  into  roofing  slate,  millboards, 
packings,  yarns,  etc.,  while  in  competition  with  these,  manufactured  goods — 
consisting  primarily  of  yarns,  boards,  steam  packings,  brake  and  clutch  linings. 
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and  roofing  materials — are  being  imported,  but  in  declining  quantities.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  domestic  imports  of  asbestos  fibre  come  indirectly  from 
Canada,  a  small  percentage  from  Russia — mainly  through  German  merchants 
in  Hamburg — and  the  balance  is  brought  in  through  the  medium  of  one  or  two 
English  concerns  who  are  interested  in  the  African  deposits.  The  following 
statistics  give  the  quantity  and  value  of  asbestos  and  asbestos  products  imported 
into  Japan  during  1929  and  during  the  first  five  months  of  1930.  From  these 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportionate  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  the  crude  asbestos. 

IMPORTS  OF  ASBESTOS 


Great  Britain  

China  

Kwantung  Province . . 

India  

Germany  

Belgium  

Italy  

Russia  

United  States  

Canada   

Cape  Colony  and  Natal 

Eastern  Africa  

Other  

Total  


Lump,  Powder,  or 

Fibre 

1929 

Jan.-June 

,  1930 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Short  Tons 

Dollars 

Short  Tons 

Dollars 

65 

17,331 

725 

64,633 

5 

1,502 

18 

3,025 

54 

8,049 

61 

7,670 

31 

3,298 

128 

25,546 

63 

9,i86 

33 

4,904 

30 

2,791 

14 

5,511 

8,G68 

750,161 

3.iu3 

253,26  i 

1,796 

146,852 

1,940 

159,550 

338 

37,667 

81 

13,043 

225 

23,154 

414 

33,462 

68 

8,982 

62 

9,660 

11,455 

1,035,748 

6,467 

553,490 

Asbestos  Yarn 

1929 


Jan.-June,  1930 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Short  Tons 

Dollars 

Short  Tons 

Dollars 

  73 

56,758 

27 

18.027 

  26 

27,470 

6 

7,355 

Italy  

  3 

2,573 

157 

  2 

3,671 

'  *4 

1,155 

Other  

11 

Total  

  104 

90,483 

37 

26.694 

Asbestos  Board 

1929 


Jan.-June,  1930 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Short  Tons 

Dollars 

Short  Tons 

Dollars 

403 

103,464 

252 

55.362 

69 

28.904 

56 

14,519 

8 

1,565 

2 

1.848 

261 

116.925 

i74 

57,863 

1 

806 

5 

2,241 

744 

253,512 

487 

129,985 

Great  Britain  , 

Germany  

Belgium  

Italy  

United  States  

Other   

Total  

Note. — Canada's  exports  of  asbestos  board  during  1929  amounted  to  296  pounds  valued 
at  $52. 

Asbestos,  Other  Manufactures 

1929 


Jan.-June,  1930 


Quantity 
Short  Tons 


Value 
Dollars 


Quantity 
Short  Tons 


Value 
Dollars 


Great  Britain  

Germany  

Italy  

United  States  

Other   

Total  

Note. — Canada's  exports  during  1929  amounted  to  682  pounds  in  quantity  and  $767  In 
value  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1930  to  906  pounds  valued  at  $538. 
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It  is  estimated  that  about  20  tons  of  short  fibre  are  imported  against  every 
5  tons  of  long  fibre,  and  that  at  the  moment  there  is  a  very  considerable  stock 
of  short  fibre  in  Japan,  due  no  doubt  to  the  general  economic  depression.  In 
discussing  the  question  of  asbestos  with  manufacturers  here,  the  impression  was 
gained  that  they  are  most  anxious  to  secure  supplies  of  blue  asbestos  yarn  made 
by  the  Cape  Asbestos  Company,  but  as  there  is  an  insufficient  quantity  avail- 
able for  European  consumption,  no  stocks  were  available  for  Japan.  It  seems 
that  the  preference  here  is  for  blue  asbestos,  but  that  stocks  and  price  are  a 
determining  factor  in  the  use  of  the  Canadian  product. 

Generally  speaking,  the  marketing  of  asbestos  in  Japan  is  somewhat 
difficult  owing  to  the  influence  of  two  of  the  leading  trading  companies,  and 
to  the  fact  that  these  concerns  are  interested  financially  in  so  many  of  the 
larger  consumers.  An  analysis  of  the  asbestos  imports  through  the  port  of 
Yokohama  during  the  last  four  months  of  1929  showed  that  one  Japanese 
company  brought  in  11,000  bags  of  crude  asbestos,  and  another  6,500  bags. 
A  further  7,000  bags  were  imported  during  the  same  period  by  a  Japanese 
firm,  representing  among  other  companies  a  Canadian  asbestos  producer.  The 
question  of  financing  the  smaller  dealers,  who  form  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
sumers of  asbestos,  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Importers  are 
obliged  to  sell  to  dealers  and  consumers  on  sixty  to  ninety  days'  credit.  The 
competition  between  local  manufacturers  of  asbestos  products  is  very  keen, 
their  credit  terms  having  recently  been  extended  to  90  and  120  days  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  sales  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

The  dockyards  are  large  buyers  of  asbestos,  and  a  fair  amount  of  asbestos 
and  asbestos  materials  is  also  sold  to  the  Government  arsenals  and  to  the 
Imperial  Government  Railways.  Asbestos  products  in  appreciable  volume 
are  also  used  in  industrial  enterprises,  especially  in  acid  plants  and  the  like. 
Of  late  years  the  domestic  production  of  pipe  coverings,  millboard,  packings, 
cloth,  yarns,  etc.,  has  been  concentrated  on  and  developed,  with  these  result 
that  these  manufactures  have  largely  replaced  those  of  foreign  origin.  In  this 
branch  of  the  industry  considerable  quantities  of  crude  and  fibre  are  used.  A 
list  of  the  chief  consumers,  with  their  products,  together  with  their  credit 
standing  and  the  asbestos  that  is  used  in  their  plants,  is  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  referred  to  by  Canadian 
firms. 

The  demand  for  lump  powder  and  fibre  runs  to  about  12,000  tons  annu- 
ally, and  this  is  almost  certain  to  increase  year  by  year  as  the  country  becomes 
industrialized,  and  the  uses  to  which  asbestos  products  may  be  put  become 
better  known. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  HONGKONG  AND  SOUTH  CHINA 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  August  30,  1930. — Since  Hongkong  is  the  buying  and  distribut- 
ing centre  for  South  China,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  barometer  for  the  recording 
of  business  trends  throughout  the  provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Kwei- 
chow,  Yunnan,  and  Fukien.  The  last  six  months  have  seen  a  steady  decline  in 
the  volume  of  both  exports  from  and  imports  into  Hongkong;  it  is  stated 
that  the  present  depression  is  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  Buying 
is  limited  to  absolute  necessities;  exports  of  Chinese  produce  have  declined 
sharply,  since  buyers  abroad  refuse  to  purchase  forward;  and  shipping,  the 
backbone  of  the  colony's  economic  life,  is  in  a  deplorable  state  with  small 
cargoes  available  and  rates  at  an  irreducible  minimum. 
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The  chief  factors  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs  are:  the  fall  in 
exchange;  civil  disturbances  and  warfare  in  the  interior  of  China;  and  dumping 
in  the  South  China  market  by  American  and  European  firms. 

One  year  ago  the  Hongkong  dollar  was  quoted  at  48  cents  Canadian  cur- 
rency, but  since  that  time  silver  has  steadily  declined  in  value  until  to-day 
the  dollar  has  touched  a  new  local  record  of  31^  cents  Canadian  currency.  This 
disastrous  slump  in  exchange  has  had  telling  effects  upon  the  foreign  import 
trade.  Importers  have  been  reluctant  to  place  new  orders  until  stocks  bought 
at  more  favourable  rates  of  exchange  have  been  cleared. 

Some  firms  with  considerable  financial  backing  and  far-seeing  manage- 
ments have  booked  large  lots  of  exchange  ahead,  so  that  while  one  firm  at  the 
present  time  must  pay  one  Hongkong  dollar  for  every  31^  cents  worth  of  Cana- 
dian goods,  another  firm  is  able  to  secure  35  cents  worth  of  the  same  goods  for 
one  Hongkong  dollar.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do 
any  volume  of  business  until  the  buying  community  is  satisfied  that  old  stocks 
have  been  cleared  and  that  favourable  exchange  bought  forward  has  been  com- 
pletely used  up. 

Another  effect  of  the  disastrous  decline  in  value  of  the  Hongkong  dollar 
has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Imported  articles  of  every  kind 
have  risen  from  20  to  30  per  cent  in  price  and  even  local  foodstuffs  (milk,  eggs, 
meat,  and  vegetables)  have  risen  in  price.  Professional  men  have  increased 
their  fees,  but  the  general  wage  level  has  lagged  behind  the  rise  in  commodity 
prices.  Consequently  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  have  risen  consider- 
ably in  price,  but  the  wage  scale  has  not  been  adjusted  accordingly.  There  is 
therefore  a  serious  lack  of  purchasing  power. 

China  and  Hongkong  are  the  last  countries  using  silver  as  a  currency.  In 
view  of  the  large  shipments  of  silver  bullion  to  China  by  countries  which  have 
recently  adopted  the  gold  standard  (Japan,  India,  and  French  Indo-China), 
and,  further,  as  a  result  of  the  continued  heavy  world  production  of  silver  at 
the  mines,  little  or  no  recovery  can  be  expected  in  the  relative  value  of  silver 
to  gold.  Thus  the  situation  can  only  improve  as  Hongkong  and  China  become 
accustomed  to  a  lower  unit  value  for  their  medium  of  exchange,  old  stocks  of 
imports  are  cleared,  favourable  forward  exchange  is  exhausted,  and  wages 
adjusted  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Civil  disturbances  in  China  have  also  had  a  damaging  effect  upon  business, 
since  it  has  been  difficult  to  forward  cargoes  to  and  from  interior  points.  How- 
ever, the  importance  of  this  situation  is  small,  since  it  is  doubtful  whether 
peace  all  through  China  would  offset  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  adverse 
exchange  situation.  As  the  exchange  situation  is  approaching  stability  at  a 
lower  level,  and  the  fighting  may  terminate  in  the  near  future,  it  may  transpire 
that  peace  throughout  China  and  a  stable  exchange  market  will  more  or  less 
coincide  in  a  few  months.  Such  an  occurrence  would  undoubtedly  bring  a  long- 
waited  trade  revival. 

China  has  always  been  a  strictly  price  market  and  a  favourite  dumping 
ground  for  surplus  stocks  of  inferior  products.  The  present  high  cost  of  living 
has  aggravated  this  evil.  Dumping  is  limited  to  a  few  lines,  only  three  or  four 
of  which  affect  Canadian  trade — the  most  important  being  leather.  Canadian 
leather  is  selling  here  in  small  quantities,  but  the  manufacturers  must  be  satis- 
fied with  a  small  turnover  and  profit,  for  the  time  being,  on  account  of  the  keen 
and  seemingly  unfair  competition  they  must  meet. 

Serious  runs  have  been  made  on  several  local  native  banks  as  a  result  of 
rumours  that  they  had  suffered  large  losses  on  sales  of  sterling  exchange.  One 
of  the  larger  Chinese  banks  with  branches  at  Hongkong,  Canton,  and  Shanghai 
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has  closed  its  doors  as  a  result  of  speculations  in  exchange,  while  rumours  per- 
sist that  some  small  native  banks  are  in  a  dangerous  position. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  import  houses  are  doing  comparatively 
little  business  and  are  operating  at  a  loss  for  the  time  being,  there  is  consider- 
able optimism  as  to  the  future,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  should  not  ignore 
this  market.  While  the  trade  in  old-established  brands  and  chops  is  at  a  stand- 
still, the  time  is  opportune  for  the  establishment  of  new  lines  with  good  pros- 
pects for  business  when  conditions  improve. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  OSAKA 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  August  30, 1930. — Trade  of  the  port  of  Osaka  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1930:  amounted  to  $154,238,036  as  against  $193,421,684  for  the  same  period 
of  1929.  Exports  for  the  period  totalled  $83,709,327— a  decline  of  $24,125,742 
from  the  same  period  of  last  year — while  imports  decreased  $15,057,905  to 
$70,528,709.  Exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  407,147 
tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  11,373  tons  compared  with  last  year,  while  imports 
reached  1,541,665  tons  as  against  1,720,250  tons  in  1929.  Total  decrease  in  ton- 
nage for  the  port  was  189,958  tons. 

The  amount  of  duties  and  taxes  collected  at  the  port  of  Osaka  amounted  to 
$4,751,191— a  decrease  for  the  first  half  of  1930  of  $674,247.  Customs  dues 
accounted  for  $4,457,491  of  the  total. 

EXPORTS 

With  the  exception  of  the  exports  of  semi-manufactured  goods,  exports  have 
shown  decreases  for  the  first  half  of  1930  against  the  first  half  of  last  year. 
Exports  of  foodstuffs  totalled  $1,223,000,  a  decrease  of  $310,000;  raw  materials, 
$860,000,  a  decrease  of  $216,000;  semi-manufactured  goods  $11,825,000,  an 
increase  of  $1,143,000;  and  manufactured  goods,  $66,330,000,  a  decrease  of 
$24,686,000. 

As  Asia  is  the  best  market  for  goods  shipped  from  Osaka,  the  silver  situa- 
tion in  China  and  the  increased  tariff  imposed  on  the  imports  of  cotton  goods 
into  India  continues  to  be  felt. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  also  show  decreases  for  the  first  half  of  1930  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  imports  of  foodstuffs  totalled  $4,014,000,  a  decrease 
of  $920,000;  raw  materials,  $43,492,000,  a  decrease  of  $9,263,000;  semi-manu- 
factured goods,  $14,473,000,  a  decrease  of  $2,265,000;  and  manufactured  goods, 
$7,471,000,  a  decrease  of  $2,220,000. 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  Osaka  with  Canada  is  not  given  in  detail,  but  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1930  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  $2,192,302  as 
against  $2,222,987  for  the  first  half  of  1929.  This  showing,  in  view  of  the 
general  decline  in  the  imports  of  this  port,  speaks  highly  of  the  possibilities 
for  Canadian  goods  once  conditions  in  this  country  return  to  normal. 

ADDITION  TO  PORTS  OF  ENTRY  IN  CUBA  FOR  SEED  POTATOES 

The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana  advises  that 
the  port  of  Matanzas  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  ports  permitting  the  entry 
of  seed  potatoes  into  Cuba.  According  to  the  Cuban  decree  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  September  13  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1340:  October  5,  1929),  seed  potatoes  were  allowed  entry  only  through  seven 
ports,  namely:  Havana,  Cardenas,  Caibarien,  Nuevitas,  Gibara,  CienfueLM>>. 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
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CANADIAN  CATTLE  FOR  ENGLAND 

The  Dominion  Government  has  made  arrangements  with  shipping  interests 
to  facilitate  the  marketing  in  England  of  Canadian  cattle  now  debarred  from 
the  United  States  by  the  new  tariff.  It  was  found  that  only  two  ocean  vessels 
were  equipped  to  handle  live  cattle,  but  the  Manchester  Line  is  fitting  up  four 
more  boats,  and  tentative  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Donaldson 
Line  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  to  some  of  its  ships  in  order  that  they 
may  be  available  if  the  trade  develops  to  an  important  extent.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  15,000  head  of  cattle  will  be  available  for  export  from  Canada 
to  the  United  Kingdom  this  autumn.  Eastern  live  stock  interests  and  packers, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Western  wheat  pools,  have  developed  plans  for  the  transportation  of 
steers  and  feeder  lambs  from  the  Western  provinces  to  be  finished  in  Eastern 
Canada  on  grain  feeds  to  be  supplied  by  the  wheat  pools.  The  plan  contem- 
plates a  closer  co-operation  between  the  cattle  interests  and  the  grain  growers, 
to  their  mutual  advantage. 


CUSTOMS   BROKERS   IN  VENEZUELA 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  order  bills  of  lading  are  not  permitted  by  law  in 
Venezuela,  it  is  customary  to  consign  merchandise  to  a  broker,  whose  function 
is  to  pay  the  duties  and  clear  goods.  The  broker  follows  the  shipper's  instruc- 
tions as  to  obtaining  acceptance  or  payment  of  documents,  ets.,  before  turning 
over  the  merchandise  to  the  buyer. 

Canadian  firms  shipping  to  Venezuela  and  who  may  wish  to  obtain  a  list 
of  reliable  brokers  in  La  Guaira,  the  port  of  entry  for  Caracas,  should  com- 
municate with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  file 
No.  20976. 

GERMAN  DUTY   ON   WHEAT  INCREASED 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Ham- 
burg, cables  that  the  German  duty  on  wheat  is  increased  to  18-5  reichsmarks 
per  10O  kilogs.  ($4.40  per  220-4  pounds),  effective  from  September  28,  1930. 
The  former  duty  on  wheat  was  15  reichsmarks  per  100  kilogs.  ($3.57  per  220-4 
pounds) . 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  Consular  List  have  been  notified  by  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs: — 

Dr.  Heinrich  Seelheim  as  Consul  of  Germany  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba; 
Mr.  Thomas  Guerin  as  Consul-General  in  charge  of  the  Austrian  Consulate  at 
Montreal;  Mr.  Knox  Alexander  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Hamilton, 
Ont. ;  Miss  Constance  R.  Harvey  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Ottawa ; 
Mr.  William  D.  Moreland,  jun.,  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Van- 
couver; Mr.  John  C.  Pool  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Montreal; 
Mr.  Gordon  Minningerode  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Montreal; 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  McNerney  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Toronto ;  Mr. 
Donald  D.  Edgar  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Kingston,  Ont,;  Mr. 
Joseph  Augustin  Lamotte  as  Acting  Consul  of  Peru  at  Montreal  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  D.  Cuetara;  and  Mr.  Harry  L.  Walsh  as  Consul  of  the  United  State? 
at  Moncton,  N.B. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  F.  W.  Eraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Mr. 
C.  N.  Wilde,  Mexico  City;  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  Bristol;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glas- 
gow; Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong;  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town.  Sub- 
joined are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Bleakney 

Toronto  Oct.    6  to  17         Windsor  Oct.  27 

Hamilton  Oct.  20  to  21         Stratford  Oct.  29 

Brantford  Oct.  22  Kitchener  Oct.  30 

London  Oct.  23  and  24       Guelph..  Oct.  31 

Mr.  Fraser 

Montreal  Oct.     6  to  20         Quebec  Province  Oct.  23 

Mr.  Wilde 

London  Oct.    6  and    7         Grimsby  Oct.  16 

Windsor  Oct.    8  to   10  Hamilton  and  Dundas..   ..Oct.  17 

Niagara  Oct.  11  Brantford  Oct.  20  and  21 

Welland  and  Merritton.   ..Oct.  13  Paris  Oct.  22 

St.  Catharines  Oct.  14  Toronto  Oct.  27  to  Nov.  18 


Mr.  Cole 

Kingston,  N.S  Oct.  6  Halifax  Oct.  8  and  9 

Kentville  Oct.  7 

Mr.  Johnson 

Montreal  Oct.  6  to  25 


Mr.  Svkes 


Ottawa  Oct.  27  and  28 

Winnipeg  Oct.  31  and  Nov 

Saskatoon  Nov.  3 

Regina  Nov.  4 

Medicine  Hat  Nov.  5 

Calgary  Nov.  7 


Vernon  Nov.  9 

Kelowna  Nov.  10 

Penticton  Nov.  12 

Vancouver  .Nov.  14  to  22 

Victoria  Nov.  24  to  27 

Vancouver  Nov.  28  to  Dec.  17 


Mr.  Bissett 


St.  Stephen  Oct.  6 

St.  John,  N.B  Oct.  7 

Sussex  Oct.  7  . 

Hillsborough  Oct.  8 

Sackville  Oct.  9 

Drnmmondville  Oct.  10 

Rock  Island  Oct.  13 

Sherbrooke  Oct.  13 

Lennoxville  Oct.  13 


Victoria  ville  Oct.  14 

Plessissville  Oct.  14 

Quebec  Oct.  15 

Terrebonne  Oct.  16 

Granby  Oct.  17 

Lachute  Oct.  18 

Beauharnois  Oct.  20 

Ottawa  Oct.  21 


Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver,  with 
the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  29 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  29,  1930.  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September  22,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  29 

A      +  • 

S  pVi  i  1 1  i  n  (t 

.1407 

$  .1423 

$  .  1423 

5 

Belga 

.  1390 

.  1392 

.  1392 

*  2 

Lev 

.0072 

.  0072 

.  0072 

10 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2673 

.2673 

4 

H  1  11  1  *1  Y\  M 

Markka 

.0252 

.0251 

.0251 

6* 

.  0392 

.0392 

.0392 

"Rot  pTi  Qm  ark 

!2382 

.2380 

.2378 

4 

Great  Britain  . . 

4.8666 

4 . 8546 

4.8546 

*} 
o 

1  It*  51  0 11  m  51 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

frill 1  rl  pr 

.4020 

.4027 

.4034 

3 

I^engo 

*  1749 

.  1748 

.  1748 

Kl 
o2 

Tt'i  Iv 

Lira 

!o526 

.0523 

.0523 

*J* 

.  1930 

.0177 

.0177 

Do, 

Krone 

.2680 

.2672 

.2672 

AX 
*q 

1  ^ni'f"  iifT'i  1 

Escudo 

1.0805 

.0449 

.0449 

74 

Q 

I?  rtiiniinn 

Leu 

ioooo 

.0060 

.0060 

Peseta 

.  1088 

.1053 

Q 

ft  urofi  on 

.2680 

.2684 

.2683 

<*2 

 Franc 

.  1930 

.1938 

.1938 

9i 

*2 

United  States  .  . 

 Dollar 

1 .0000 

.9989 

.9989  . 

91 
^2 

.4244 

.3621 

.3571 

.1196 

.  1008 

.1048 

Chile  

.1217 

.  1213 

.  1208 

7 

*9733 

.  yoo4 

7 

.4985 

.4738 

.4734 

ft  7 

 Sol 

.40 

.  3496 

.3421 

7 

!l930 

.  1872 

.1872 

1.0342 

.8290 

.8191 

1.0000 

1.0006 

1.0003 

 Dollar 

.3280 

.3205 

.3650 

.3614 

.3614 

5 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4939 

.4939 

5.48 

.4020 

.4030 

.4030 

44 

 Tael 

.4070 

.3970 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4507 

.4507 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5618 

.5655 

 $1 

 $}■ 

 $J 

1.0000 

1 . 00  J — 1.01*. 

1. 005—1.  ou 

4.8666 

4 . 8546 

4.8546 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.00^— 1.01$ 

1.001— 1. Olf 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

0.°92 

.0393 

.0393 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  COMMODITIES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  shipping  to  New  Zealand  or  who  may 
be  interested  in  that  market  is  invited  to  a  special  inquiry  that  has  been  received 
for  various  commodities. 

The  firm  in  question  have  a  sales  force  which  includes  salesmen  who  are 
in  a  position  to  specialize  in  the  different  lines  handled  by  this  company. 

The  commodities  mentioned  in  the  inquiry  are:  general  hardware  (other 
than  tools  and  pipe);  all  lines  for  grocery  stores;  onions;  and  oats  and  pol- 
lard. Canadian  exporters  interested  in  this  trade  can  obtain  the  name  and 
address  of  the  firm  mentioned  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  by  quoting  file  No.  24329. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man  ),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  il  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1048.  Grocery  Lines. — A  firm  in  New  Zealand  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporter?  of 
grocery  lines. 

1049.  Biscuits. — A  commission  agent  in  Panama  wisihes  to  represent  an  exporter  of 
soda  crackers.    Prices  c.i.f.  Panama. 

1050.  Sugar. — Amsterdam  firm  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  brown  piece  sugar,  with  a  view  to  making  agency  arrangements. 

1051.  Butter. — An  agent  in  Panama  wishes  to  represent  an  exporter  of  butter.  Prices 
c.i.f.  Panama. 

1052.  Onions. — A  firm  in  New  Zealand  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  onions. 

1053.  Pilchards. — Rotterdam  house  desire  agency  for  Canadian  exporters  of  canned 
pilchards. 

1054.  Salmon. — Canadian  salmon  packers,  open  for  representation  in  the  Netherlands, 
should  communicate  with  Rotterdam  agency  firm. 

1055.  Canned  Salmon. — An  importer  in  Panama  is  interested  in  having  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions on  canned  salmon,  red  and  chum.    Prices  c.i.f.  Balboa  or  ChristoKil. 

1056.  Canned  Salmon. — Commission  agent  in  Panama  is*  interested  in  representing  an 
exporter  of  canned  sa'lmon.    Prices  c.i.f.  Panama. 

1057.  Dried  Codfish. — A  firm  of  importers  and  commission  merchants  in  Panama  are 
interested  in  dried  codfish  and  mackerel  in  barrels.    Prices  c.i.f.  Christobal. 

1058.  Dried  Fish. — A  commission  agent  in  Panama,  who  has  connection  with  Chinese 
merchants,  is  interested  in  dried  codfish,  smoked  herrings,  bloaters,  pickled  herrings,  ale- 
wives,  and  mackerel  in  barrels.   Prices  c.i.f.  Panama. 

1059.  Flour. — Agent  in  Panama  is  interested  in  handling  flour.    Prices  c.i.f.  Panama. 

1060.  Wheat. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Athens  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat. 

1061.  Wheat. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Piraeus,  Greece,  desire  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat. 

1062.  Oats  and  Pollard. — A  firm  in  New  Zealand  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  oats  and  pollard. 

1063.  Grain. — A  grain  import  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  representatives 
for  Canadian  grain  exporter. 

Miscellaneous 

1064.  Raw  Materials. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Lodz.  Poland,  are  desirous  of 
acting  as  representatives  of  Canadian  firms  for  all  kinds  of  raw  materials. 

1065.  Furs. — A  firm  of  raw  fur  dealers  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  raw  furs. 

1066.  Hardware  Lines  (other  than  Tools). — A  firm  in  New  Zealand  wish  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  hardware. 

1067.  Radio  Equipment. — A  North  of  England  radio  wholesaler  wishes  to  receive  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  valve  adapters  and  tone  controls. 

1068.  Battery  Supplies. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Hongkong  asks  to  be  supplied  with 
specifications  and  c.ii.  prices  of  battery  grid  moulds,  battery-making  machinery,  baf-vy- 
charging  equipment,  and  miscellaneous  battery  supplies. 
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1069.  Prune  Box  Shooks, — A  firm  of  timber  'brokers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  prune  box  shooks. 

1070.  Staves  for  Wine  and  Oijve  On,  Barrels. — Firm  of  importers  in  Athens  desire  to 
be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  staves  for  wine  and  o'live  oil  barrels. 

1071.  Scythe  Snaths. — A  North  of  England  importer  would  be  interested  in  c.i.f.  Liver- 
pool quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ring  and  patent  loop  snaths,  similar  in 
quality  to  the  standard  types  of  snaths  exported  to  this  market  from  the  United  States. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montclare,  Oct.  15  and  Nov.  15;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  17;  Beaverburn, 
Nov.  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  Oct.  17;  Laval  County,  Oct.  30;  Evanger, 
Nov.  10 — all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Oranian,  Oct.  25;  Nessian,  Nov.  22 — both 
Dominion  Line;  Kastalia,  Oct.  11;  Salacia,  Nov.  8 — 'both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Oct.  11;  Montcalm,  Oct.  29 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cor- 
tona.  Oct.  9  and  Nov.  S;  Athenia,  Oct.  17  and  Nov.  14;  Airthria,  Oot.  25;  Letitia,  Oct.  31 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  10  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Dublin. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  15  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Oct.  10  and  Nov.  7;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Oct.  17 
and  Nov.  14;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  24;  .Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  31 — all  Canadian 
Pacific:  Andania,  Cunard  Line,  Oct,  10  and  Nov.  7;  Laurentic,  Oct.  18  and  Nov.  15;  Arabic, 
Oct.  25;   Doric,  Nov.  1— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Oct.  10  and  Nov.  14;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  17;  Beaverhill,  Oct. 
24;  Beaverford,  Oct.  31;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Oct.  17  and 
Nov.  14 ;    Ausonia,  Oct.  31 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division.  Oct.  9  and  Nov.  13;  Manchester  Producer,  Oct. 
16;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct,  23;  Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  30;  Manchester  Citizen, 
Nov.  6 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Lcith. — Cairnglen,  Oct,  10;  Cairnesk,  Oct.  24 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  15  and  Nov.  15. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Oct,  10  and  Nov.  14;  Beaverford,  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Holger,  Oct.  18;  Germar,  Nov.  15 — both  North  German  Lloyd;  Uckermark,  Oct. 
10;   Lista,  Oct.  31 — both  County-Hamburg  American  Line. 

To  Bremen. — Holger,  Oot.  18;   Germar.  Nov.  15 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Oct.  23;    Evanger,  Nov.  10 — both  County  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valoerusa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Service,  Oct.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  Oct.  18;  Champlain,  Nov.  1 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  10;  Cavelier,  Oct.  17 
(does  not  call  at  Hamilton  on  Nassau) — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Itailia,  Oct.  17;  Hednm,  Oct.  31 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS. 
Corp. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide — Canadian  Challenger,  Oct.  30;  Cana- 
dian Traveller,  Nov.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Oct.  25;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Nov.  22 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Palestine,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa, 
Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Benguela,  Oct.  10;  a  steamer,  Nov.  10 — both  Elder- 
Dempster  Line. 

To  South  Ajrican  Ports. — Cochrane,  Oct.  25;  Mattawin,  Nov.  25 — both  Elder-Dempster 
Line  (al>o  call  at  West  African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  Oct.  20;  Canadian  Spinner,  Nov.  20 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosallind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Oct.  10 
and  24;  Sambro,  Oct.  10;  Emsworth  Manor,  Oct.  15 — both  Farquhar  Line;  Castor,  New- 
foundland-Canada SIS.,  Oct.  15. 

To  Corncrbrook,  Nfld—  North  Vovageur,  Oct.  6  and  20;  New  Northland,  Oct.  15 — both 
Clarke  SS. 
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From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerar a.— -Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  9;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  23— 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam^ 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Oct.  23. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  8. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — British  Prince,  Oct.  6;  London  Corporation,  Oct.  20;  London  Citizen, 
Nov.  3— all  Furness  Line;   Missouri,  Oct.  18;   Maryland,  Oct.  28— both  Ley  land  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Oct.  7;  Nova  Scotia,  Oot.  25 — both  Furness  Line;  Man- 
chester Exporter,  Oct.  13;  Manchester  Spinner,  Oct.  2&-Jboth  Manchester  Line;  Median, 
Oct.  13;   Novian,  Oct.  27;   Meltonian,  Nov.  10;    Dakarian,  Nov.  24— all  Leyland  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  Oct.  11. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Oct.  20;  Kungshokn,  Nov.  10— .both  Swedish- 
American  Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nerissa,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Oct.  7 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre) ;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  7. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  Oct.  9;  Italia,  Oct.  23;  Hedrun,  Nov.  6— all  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Catheart,  Oct.  6;   Cavelier,  Oct.  20 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy,  Oct.  9;  Cornwallis,  Oct.  23;  Champlain, 
Nov.  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  17;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  31 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and 
other  Jamaica  outports),  Oct.  16  and  Nov.  13;  Caledonia,  Oat.  30 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Naga- 
saki), Oct.  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Oct.  30;  Empress  of  Asia,  Nov. 
13;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Nov.  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call 
at  Manila);  Hikawa  Maru  (does  not  call  at  Shanghai),  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Oct.  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Osaka 
Sftiosen  Kaisha,  Oct.  16;  Siberia  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Oct.  6. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Oct.  15;  Aorangi,  Nov.  12 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Eknaren,  Transatlantic  SB.  Co., 

November. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Nelson  and  New  Plymouth. — Waikawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Hellenic,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  October  13. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Oct.  22;    Annie  Johnson,  Nov.  13 — both  Johnson 

Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Laurits  Swenson,  Oct.  11;   Theodore  Roosevelt, 

Oct.  30— both  Fred  Olsen  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Oct.  10;  Damsterdyk,  Oct.  23 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Winnipeg,  French  Line,  Oct.  11. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Oakland,  Oct.  16;  Seattle,  Nov.  6 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Narenta,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Oct.  20  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Oot.  17; 
Cellina,  Nov.  14— -both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Villanger,  Oct.  24;  Taranger,  Nov.  22 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Cactus,  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line, 
Oct.  22. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Sur,  Oct.  15;  Point  Arena,  Oct.  28;  Point  Reyes,  Nov.  13; 
Point  Gorda,  Nov.  25 — all  Gu'lf  Pacific  Line. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  " Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Empire  Tariff  Preferences  on  Canadian  Goods.   (Price  25  cents.) 

French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland;  France;  Holland;  India;  Italy; 

Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey; 

Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub- Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter- 
ritory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing. Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 

Exchange.  Sydney.  N.S.W. 

Beldam 

-lean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 
Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  tor  letters — Caixa  Postal 

2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies   

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office.  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office1 — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,   17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt.  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cmcomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia. 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian.. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes — P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cablet,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain.  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta.  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Toky 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cables,  Canadian 
Kobe:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Addrese 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.  Office,  Chamber  u 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.  Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edifkio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam 
(Territory   includes   the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated Malay  States,  and  Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian.. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  P.O.  Box  No.  222.  Panama  City 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Casilla  1212.  Lima.  Office,  Calle 
Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Sonth  Africa 
C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.   Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 
London:    Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar   Square.  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address.   Sleighing.  London. 
London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith.  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner.   Walter    House,    Bedford  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.  2.    Cable  Address,  Canfrueom 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway.  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland.  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 
Liverpool:    Harry    A.    Scott.    Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:    Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 

street.    Cable  Address.  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom 
United  States 
New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.     (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard   states.     Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 
Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.     (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West   and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 
San   Francisco:    H.   R.   Poussette,   Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building.  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 
used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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NEW  OFFICE  TO  BE  OPENED  IN  CAIRO 

A  new  office  is  to  be  opened  some  time  in  December  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  with 
Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne  as  Trade  Commissioner,  and  the  territory  will  include 
Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Syria,  Iraq  and  Persia.  The 
subsidized  steamship  service  between  Canada  and  Egypt,  coupled  with  the  open- 
ing of  a  Trade  Commissioner  Office  in  Egypt,  should  open  to  Canadian  exporters 
a  large  new  market  for  their  products. 

Mr.  Lamontagne  has,  for  the  past  three  years,  been  on  1< 
Government  as  tariff  adviser. 


TRADE  OF  CYPRUS,  1929* 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commis^ 

Milan,  September  9,  1930. — The  Island  of  Cyprus  is 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  It  has  an  area  of  3,584  square  milesr^TEs~greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  140'  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to 
south  is  60'  miles. 

Its  principal  ports  are  Famagusta,  Limassol,  and  Larnaca.  These  with 
Nicosia,  the  capital,  Paphos,  and  Kyrenia  are  the  chief  towns.   A  railway  runs 


*  Most  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  report  were  supplied  by  the  Trade  Commissioner  for 
Cyprus  in  London. 
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from  Famagusta,  through  the  capital,  to  Evrychou  in  the  Troodos  foothills,  a 
distance  of  76  miles.  The  whole  country  is  admirably  served  by  roads  suitable 
for  motor  traffic.  It  has  telegraphic  and  postal  services.  The  population  in 
1921  numbered  310,715,  there  being  one  Mohammedan  to  every  five  Orthodox 
Greek  Christians.  There  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  Armenians,  Latin  Catholics, 
and  Maronites. 

The  official  languages  are  English,  Turkish,  and  modern  Greek.  The  latter 
is  the  tongue  in  general  use,  but  French,  Arabic,  and  Italian  are  also  used. 

The  chief  banks  are  the  Ottoman  Bank,  Bank  of  Athens,  Bank  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  Ionian  Bank;  all  of  these  have  agencies  in  London.  The  unit  of  cur- 
rency is  the  sovereign.  There  are  currency  notes  of  £5,  £1,  and  10  shillings; 
silver  coins  at  45  piastres  (5s.),  18  piastres  (2s.),  9  piastres  (Is.),  4J  piastres, 
and  3  piastres;  and  copper  coins  of  1,  J,  and  J  piastres  (3  piastres  equal  8 
Canadian  cents  and  180  piastres  equal  £1  sterling). 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation;  the  following  are  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts: cereals,  carobs,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  oranges,  raisins,  tobacco,  sumach,  and 
lemons.  Wines,  brandy,  and  cigarettes  are  also  produced,  and  there  are 
important  mining  interests,  including  asbestos  and  copper  pyrites. 

The  total  trade  of  the  island  of  Cvprus  for  the  calendar  year  1929  was 
valued  at  £3,619,038.  Imports  in  1929  were  valued  at  £1,984,296  (£1,850,338 
in  1928),  and  exports  at  £1,635,742  (£1,435,976  in  1928).  The  1929  value  of 
exports  was  the  highest  on  record  for  the  island. 


IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  for  the  last  two  years  under  main 
headings  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  five  years  1924-28: — 

Five  Years  Average 

1924-1928  1928  1929 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                   £  467,296  £  537.062  £  503,864 

RaAV  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..  ..         186,316  232,257  260.300 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                                910,050  1,068,902  1,218,213 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified                                                      669  1.490  323 

Bullion  and  specie                                                                     4,656  10,627  1,596 

Total   £1,568,987       £1,850,338  £1,984,296 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Cyprus  in  1929  amounted  to  £513,- 
141.  Imports  from  other  countries  were:  Australia,  £215,775;  Greece,  £132,515; 
France,  £126,701;  Germany,  £116,824;  Italy,  £108,726;  the  United  States, 
£72,114;  and  Canada,  £56,197. 

Owing  to  a  good  average  wheat  crop,  imports  of  flour  fell  from  335,174 
cwt.  to  320,103  cwt.  Imports  of  soap  also  showed  a  decrease  (from  £22,187 
to  £18,105).  Further  decreases  are  to  be  expected  as  the  output  of  the  local 
soap  factory  is  on  the  increase.  Motor  cars  were  imported  in  1929  to  the  value 
of  £55,781 — a  drop  from  £64,095  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
imports  of  tires  increased  from  £16,885  to  £21,588,  and  the  number  of  bicycles 
imported  increased  from  1,068  to  1,616.  Other  increases  were  agricultural  and 
water-raising  implements  (from  £8,569  to  £15,368)  and  seed  potatoes  (from 
18,624  cwt.  to  21,435  cwt.). 

There  is  always  a  good  market  for  sacks  in  Cyprus,  for  use  in  exporting 
barley,  potatoes,  linseed,  and  other  crops,  and  asbestos.  The  bulk  of  these 
sacks  comes  from  British  India. 

EXPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  during  the  last  two  years  under  the 
main  headings  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  five  years  1924-28: — 
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Five  Years  Average 

Classification  1924-1928  1928  1929 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £   638.734  £   632,756       £  698,095 

Raw  material  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..   ..        534,960  693,168  803,541 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                                    92,528  84,578  93,328 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified                                                  46,210  25,265  40,772 

Bullion  and  specie                                                                      5,025  209  6 

Total   £1,317,457       £1,435,976  £1,635,742 

In  1929  the  United  Kingdom  took  the  greatest  portion  of  the  exports  from 
Cyprus  with  £306,855  (18-8  per  cent),  followed  by  Egypt  with  £248,945  (15-2 
per  cent);  Italy,  £233,480  (14-3  per  cent);  Greece,  £195,759  (12  per  cent); 
Germany,  £164,057  (10  per  cent) ;  and  France  with  £144,190  (8-8  per  cent). 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  following  table  gives  the  history  of  imports  from  Canada  into  Cyprus 
for  the  last  five  years: — 

1925  1926  1927  1928  1929 

Machinery                                          £  5.253  £  6,340  £  3.236  £  5,478  £  1,749 

Motor  cars                                          3,252  7,638  18,433  48,409  45,463 

Tires  and  tubes  for  motor  cars 

and  motor  cycles                              727  2,896  2,340  4,400  6,499 

All  other  articles                                1,093  734  1,792  2,702  2,486 

Total  imports   £10,325       £17,608       £25,801       £60,989  £56,197 

Canada  does  only  a  trifling  trade  in  wheat  flour  with  Cyprus.  The  total 
imports  for  1929  were  320,103  cwt.  Of  these  Australia  shipped  305,292;  France, 
7,445;  Italy,  5,153;  the  United  States,  1,160;  and  Canada,  729  cwt.  In  the 
wheat  trade  Canada  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  Cyprus  statistics  for  1929. 
The  total  import  was  6,609  cwt.,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  3,820  cwt. 
and  Australia  2,777  cwt.  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  exporters  should  investigate 
further  the  opportunities  of  this  market. 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  island  from  Canada  are:  cheese, 
drugs  (not  medicines),  canned  fish,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  hardware, 
agricultural  implements,  leather  manufactures,  canned  goods,  tires,  and  motor 
cars  and  parts. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Canada  are  the  imports  of  motor  cars,  most  of 
the  motor  cars  imported  into  Cyprus  being  of  Canadian  origin.    In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  noted  that  the  rule  of  the  road  is  to  the  left,  and  since  June  1,' 
1930,  the  importation  of  vehicles  equipped  with  left-hand  drive  is  forbidden. 

Imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  water-raising  equipment  are  on  the 
increase,  and  Canadian  exporters  should  take  advantage  of  this  fact.  Canada 
at  one  time  shipped  large  quantities  of  windmills  to  this  market,  but  in  1929 
only  28  are  credited  to  Canada  out  of  a  total  importation  of  184  (146  came 
from  the  United  States) .   There  is  no  duty  on  windmills. 

Total  exports  to  Canada  in  1925  were  valued  at  £67  and  in  1929  at  £822. 
Embroidery  and  needlework  are  the  only  articles  shipped  to  Canada;  in  1929 
exports  were  valued  at  £800. 


DISTRIBUTION   IN  JUGOSLAVIA 

A.  B.  Mtjddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  6,  1930. — Lack  of  direct  communication  is  a  severe 
handicap  for  Canadian  firms  shipping  to  Jugoslavia.  This  factor  largely  limits 
Canadian  exports  to  the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula.  Italian  shipping  lines  that 
serve  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  conclude  their  voyages  in  Italian  ports, 
and  goods  must  be  transhipped  for  Jugoslavia.  Further,  these  lines  are  by  no 
means  rapid  in  their  service,  particularly  the  Pacific  line  which  calls  at  a 
number  of  ports  before  arriving  in  Italy. 
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The  general  method  by  which  Canadian  goods  reach  Jugoslavia  is  via 
Hamburg,  the  goods  being  transhipped  on  the  Elbe-Danube  series  of  canals. 
All  quotations  should  be  to  the  Jugoslavian  frontier  at  least.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  German  agent  in  Hamburg  is  such  a  necessary  go-between  for 
goods  en  route  to  a  country  like  Jugoslavia. 

AGENTS 

There  are  at  least  three  types  of  agents  in  Jugoslavia:  travelling  foreign 
agents,  resident  foreign  representatives,  and  local  agents  or  commission  houses. 

Travelling  Agents.— -The  distance  from  Canada  is  long  for  a  travelling 
agent  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can  obtain  business  to  justify  the  voyage,  unless 
the  firm  is  already  doing  a  considerable  business  in  Jugoslavia.  Such  an  agent 
is  also  generally  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  local  languages, 
which  are  absolutely  essential  between  the  retailers  and  the  consumers.  He  is 
usually  engaged  chiefly  in  finding  out  representative  local  agents  in  the  prin- 
cipal centres  and  supervising  their  system  of  distribution.  He  should  not  try 
to  obtain  numerous  orders.  The  first  visit  should  be  merely  an  introductory 
trip  of  orientation.  Canadian  firms  that  use  such  a  travelling  representative 
should  not  employ  him  as  a  salesman,  but  as  a  general  supervisor  of  the  com- 
pany's interests. 

Resident  Foreign  Representatives. — One  or  two  American  automobile 
and  tire  firms  have  adopted  this  policy  and  have  found  it  justified  by  the 
volume  of  their  sales.  These  firms  are  always  in  touch,  through  their  resi- 
dent representative,  with  the  characteristics  and  changes  of  the  market,  and 
can  do  a  great  deal  towards  assisting  local  distributors  in  their  marketing. 
This  policy  is  only  justified  when  a  company  is  doing  a  large  business  in  Jugo- 
slavia. 

Local  Agents  or  Commission  Houses. — Probably  this  is  the  best  policy 
for  Canadian  firms  to  adopt  in  attacking  this  market,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  good  agents  in  Jugoslavia  because  the  country  was  not  a  commercial 
country  before  the  war.  Belgrade,  the  present  capital,  was  little  better  than  a 
village  and  there  were  no  trained  commercial  representatives.  After  the  war 
a  number  of  inexperienced  men  turned  their  attention  towards  the  commercial 
field,  and  launched  out  as  agents;  sometimes  with  disastrous  results  to  them- 
selves and  to  those  who  backed  them.  This  scarcity  of  good  agents  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  Belgrade  and  in  the  South.  In  the  North  the  position  is  somewhat 
different.  There  remain  around  Zagreb  a  number  of  the  old  Austrian  local 
distributors,  who,  although  they  had  had  little  experience  in  acting  as  direct 
agents  for  foreign  firms,  were  accustomed  working  as  distributors  for  the  big 
Viennese  houses.  This  furnished  an  excellent  training  for  agents  for  foreign 
houses,  provided  the  right  type  of  man  be  found. 

TYPE&  OF  LOCAL  AGENTS 

Among  the  types  of  local  agents  to  be  found  in  Jugoslavia,  besides  the  local 
retailers,  are:  one  or  two  resident  English  and  American  houses;  a  number  of 
German,  Czechoslovakian,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian  concerns;  Croatian  agents 
in  Zagreb;  and  Serbian  agents  in  Belgrade.  There  are  also  a  few  French  houses 
backed  by  French  banks  with  very  strong  direct  representation  of  their  own. 

Owing  to  the  primitive  conditions  still  prevailing  in  the  jobbing  trade, 
retailers  are  often  direct  importers.  In  such  lines  as  gramophone  records  and 
fountain  pens  this  would  be  obvious,  but  in  Jugoslavia  it  goes  even  into  the 
hardware  and  canned  provisions  trades.  Thus  the  canned  fish  trade  has  few 
local  jobbers,  but  really  consists  of  retailers  who  purchase  a  small  number  of 
cases  from  jobbers  in  Hamburg  or  elsewhere.    On  the  other  hand,  American 
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apples  are  purchased  in  Hamburg  by  Hamburg  brokers  for  the  account  of 
wholesale  fruit  merchants  in  Jugoslavia,  and  do  not  go  direct  to  the  retailer, 
except  in  a  few  cases.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  Italian  fruit  whole- 
salers, interested  in  their  own  lemon  and  orange  trade,  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  Jugoslavia. 

No  doubt  as  the  country's  commercial  community  is  built  up  on  more 
Western  lines,  wholesale  merchandising  will  grow.  There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  good  old  retail  stores — mostly  in  the  North  and  one  or  two  in  Belgrade — 
that  will  undoubtedly  develop  a  wholesale  branch  to  their  business. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  the  above  that  the  agent  and  wholesaler 
do  not  exist.  In  many  lines,  such  as  textiles,  they  are  fully  developed,  with 
the  usual  chain  of  business  connections  from  the  factory  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

The  majority  of  local  agents  do  not  use  English.  It  will  therefore  be  better 
to  use. German  when  corresponding  with  a  local  foreign  agent  in  Zagreb,  and 
French  when  dealing  in  Belgrade. 

LIMITATION  OF  TERRITORY 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  better  to  have  one  agent  in  Zagreb  looking 
after  the  northern  territory,  and  another  in  Belgrade  for  the  southern  territory. 
One  of  these  two  agents  should  have  a  sub-agent  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  who 
should  be  under  his  control.  The  agent  in  Zagreb  will  find  business  proceeding 
along  much  more  regular  lines  than  in  the  new  commercial  city  of  Belgrade, 
where  some  time  will  be  necessary  before  the  commercial  community  has  sorted 
itself  out.  Due  to  the  work  of  the  Canadian  shipping  companies,  the  name  of 
Canada  is  much  better  known  in  Zagreb  than  in  Belgrade.  In  addition, 
Zagreb  has  always  been  a  point  of  departure  for  emigrants  to  Canada. 

For  highly  technical  goods,  which  only  find  a  market  in  the  larger  centres 
like  Belgrade  and  Zagreb,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  two  agents.  One  of  the 
leading  English  houses — with  headquarters  in  Belgrade — has  a  branch  in  Zagreb 
under  another  name.  This  is  usual  among  technical  firms.  The  natural  places 
for  an  agent  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  would  be  Split,  Dubrovnik,  or  Shusak. 
The  latter  is  the  starting  point  of  railway  and  steamer  lines  for  the  bathing 
places  and  the  summer  resorts  of  the  upper  Adriatic  and  Dalmatia.  Dubrovnik  • 
is  a  winter  health  and  summer  sea-bathing  resort  in  South  Dalmatia.  Probably 
the  best  locality  is  Split,  the  chief  city  of  Dalmatia. 

Again,  in  certain  lines  of  goods,  such  as  necessities,  extensions  would  have 
to  be  made  to  such  places  as  Novi  Sad,  Sarajevo,  and  Liubliana. 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 

A  large  amount  of  the  import  business  done  by  French  and  American  firms 
is  the  result  of  capital  investment  in  Government  concessions.  This  covers 
many  construction  works,  such  as  road  making,  manufacturing  and  mining  con- 
cessions, and  contracts  to  the  State.  Another  great  difficulty  that  the  agent 
has  to  encounter  in  distributing  Canadian  goods  is  the  presence  of  goods  on 
reparations  account  from  Germany  and  Austria.  This  will  prove  a  barrier  in 
certain  lines  until  these  reparations  accounts  cease. 

SELLING  TERMS  AND  CREDITS 

Exporters  to  Jugoslavia  should  remember  that  if  prices  cannot  be  quoted 
c.i.f.  Belgrade  or  Zagreb  they  should  be  c.i.f.  the  Jugoslavian  frontier.  Credit 
terms  in  many  cases  will  have  to  be  on  a  larger  scale  than  most  Canadian 
houses  are  accustomed  to  grant.  Any  peculiarity  of  the  various  trades  in  the 
country  should  be  carefully  humoured.  The  metric  system  is  the  local  standard 
for  weights  in  Jugoslavia  and  all  specifications  should  be  given  in  that  system. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS  AND 

VEGETABLES 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  September  17,  1930. — The  United  Kingdom,  unable  itself  to  pro- 
vide for  the  feeding  of  its  own  population,  is  a  large  importer  of  food  of  all 
kinds.  This  includes  preserved  food  of  almost  every  variety  and  embraces 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  evaporated  fruits  and  vegetables,  syrups  and 
fruit  juices,  pickles  and  sauces.  Practically  all  these  commodities  are  exten- 
sively manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  exception  that  until  quite 
recently  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  practically  non-existent. 

As  the  United  Kingdom  is  an  open  market,  competition  is  severe.  More- 
over, the  demand  for  many  of  the  jams  and  pickles  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  stimulated  by  extensive  advertising.  This  feature  also 
applies  to  a  number  of  preserved  specialties  which  have  been  introduced  from 
the  United  States  and  continental  countries. 

There  has  always  existed  in  Great  Britain  a  deep-seated  objection  to  tin 
containers.  This  unwarranted  prejudice  has  been  dissipated  to  some  extent, 
and,  now  that  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  being  established  in  this 
country  upon  an  extensive  scale,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  still  further  subside. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  facilities  have  been  established  in  recent  years  whereby 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  of  almost  every  kind  are  available  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Up  to  the  present  the  sale  of  Canadian  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
been  practically  insignificant  in  comparison  with  opportunities  offering.  Chief 
reasons  have  been  lack  of  standardization  in  quality  and  grading  and — a  pos- 
sibly even  greater  defect — lack  of  regular  supplies.  The  first  fault  has  been 
largely  overcome  by  Government  legislation  and  inspection.  So  far,  however, 
little  has  been  done  to  secure  the  regular  flow  of  supplies  necessary  to  meet 
requirements  and  definitely  establish  Canadian  brands  in  popular  favour. 

PRODUCTION 

The  latest  official  returns  regarding  production  represent  the  year  1924. 
In  the  case  of  imports  and  exports  of  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and  many  other 
articles,  the  customs  classification  does  not  separate  or  indicate  particular 
articles,  except  in  a  few  cases. 

It  is  useless  to  reproduce,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  any  census  figures 
prior  to  1924,  because  of  a  different  system  of  classification  before  that  year. 
In  1924  preserved  goods  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  £29,397,000.  These 
goods  were  divided  as  follows:  preserved  fruit,  £11,811,000;  vegetables,  dried, 
canned,  or  bottled,  £655,000;  pickles,  sauces,  and  condiments,  £3,367,000;  pre- 
served meat  and  fish,  £5,130,000;  and  jellies  and  powders,  £3,318,000.  Under 
the  first  group,  marmalade,  jams,  and  fruit  jellies  were  valued  at  £10,603,000. 
This  production,  established  upon  a  large  scale  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
has  grown  amazingly.  At  present  only  a  proportion  of  the  fruit  employed  is 
grown  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  remainder  being  imported  partly  fresh  and 
partly  in  a  pulped  condition  from  a  number  of  countries. 

With  the  more  complete  organization  of  the  home  canning  industry  there 
seems  no  reason  why  large  quantities  of  fruit  grown  in  England,  which  in  times 
of  glut  are  practically  thrown  away,  should  not  be  utilized  for  jam  making. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  has  derived  immense  impetus 
from  the  creation  of  the  National  Food  Canning  Council.  This  body  combines 
fruit-growing  and  tinplate  manufacturing  interests;  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
is  represented  upon  the  committee. 
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Four  years  ago  there  was  not  one  canning  factory  in  the  United  Kingdom 
equipped  with  modern  plant;  there  are  now  eighteen  operating  actively.  The 
number  of  people  canning  peas  and  vegetables  is  rapidly  increasing  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  canning  of  peas 
and  vegetables  will  attain  large  proportions.  There  are  at  present  about  twenty 
new  factories  under  construction.  A.  feature  to  which  the  National  Council  are 
giving  special  and  urgent  attention  is  standardization,  grading,  and  inspection. 

The  consumption  of  evaporated  or  desiccated  fruits  and  vegetables  is  some- 
what limited.  The  ready  supply  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  apart  from  those 
preserved  in  cans  and  bottles,  at  almost  all  ports  where  ships  in  regular  service 
call,  has  greatly  reduced  the  necessity  of  carrying  dried  vegetables  and  fruits 
as  ships'  stores.  Moreover,  very  few  desiccated  vegetables  were  ever  imported, 
because  the  industry  was  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  to  an  extent  which  more 
than  fully  provided  for  the  requirements  of  the  Admiralty  and  other  users. 

The  consumption  of  dried  apples  and  fruits  is  fairly  large,  although  much 
less  than  in  certain  European  countries  where,  apart  from  other  requirements, 
the  habit  of  eating  compote  of  fruit  with  joints  and  game  exists  almost 
universally.  The  demand  in  England  for  dried  apples  is  almost  exclusively  for 
rings.  Supplies  come  nearly  entirely  from  the  United  States,  where  the  industry 
— more  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast — has  attained  a  high  level  of  quality. 
Government  regulations  somewhat  recently  adopted  have  established  grading 
and  inspection  in  Canada.  So  far  Canadian  exporters  have  found  it  difficult 
to  profitably  compete  in  price  with  American-produced  apples. 

The  production  of  pickles  and  sauces  is  a  traditional  United  Kingdom 
industry,  and  many  important  firms  export  their  products  upon  a  large  scale. 
Particular  ketchups  and  relishes  of  outside  origin  have  repeated,  to  a  varying 
extent,  the  results  achieved  in  the  home  market.  The  introduction,  however, 
is  costly,  necessitating  missionary  and  advertising  campaigns  which  involve 
heavy  expenditure. 

The  manufacture  of  syrups  and  fruit  juices  has  also  been  conducted  for 
many  years  past  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  nature  and  volume  of  the  trade 
has  undergone  change  and  expansion  with  the  introduction  of  the  transatlantic 
ice  cream  and  soda  fountain  habits. 

Cider  has  always  been  a  national  drink.  Production  was  originally  from 
particular  varieties  of  home-grown  apples  which  grow  to  great  advantage  in 
several  districts,  and  the  adoption  of  scientific  methods  caused  a  demand  for  a 
high-quality  cider  possessing  particular  attributes.  After  the  war  the  placing 
of  a  heavy  excise  and  import  duty  upon  beer,  wines,  and  spirits  greatly  increased 
the  consumption  of  cider.  As  a  result,  the  United  Kingdom  is  no  longer  capable 
of  supplying  enough  apples  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  cider.  Producers 
are  therefore  obliged  to  purchase  either  apples  or  the  juice  in  liquid  form  from 
outside.  For  some  time  past  Canada  has  been  supplying  large  quantities  of 
cider  juice  concentrated  in  a  ratio  of  about  one  to  five.  This  concentration 
is  necessary  in  order  to  overcome  the  heavy  cost  of  transportation.  The  con- 
centrated juice  imported  from  Canada  is  almost  entirely  shipped  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

IMPORTS 

Canned  fruit,  when  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  is  dutiable  accord- 
ing to  whether  or  not  the  product  contains  added  sugar.  Consequently  the 
statistics  group  imports  according  to  sugar  content.  Such  statistics  are  of  little 
use  to  Canadian  exporters  except  to  give  the  extent  of  the  trade.  Total  imports 
of  canned  and  bottled  fruits  and  juices  in  1928  were  valued  at  £5,616,810  and 
in  1927  at  £4,540,421.  Canada's  share  in  this  trade  was  about  £88,000  in  1928 
and  £100,000  in  1927.  Imports  of  vegetables  and  pickles,  dried,  canned,  or 
bottled,  totalled  £1,362,484  in  1928  and  £1,305,325  in  1927. 
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CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

There  are  no  duties  on  canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  when 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  unless  they  contain  added  sugar.  In  that 
case  the  duty  is  payable  upon  the  sugar  content  only — a  comparatively  small 
affair.  Canadian,  as  well  as  other  Empire,  products  are  granted  a  reduction  of 
one-third  of  the  full  duty,  provided  that  the  sugar  used  is  both  grown  and 
refined  within  the  British  Empire.  Documentary  proof  to  that  effect  must 
accompany  the  invoice  at  the  time  of  importation. 

PURE  FOOD  LAWS 

The  only  restriction  in  force  regulating  the  quality  and  contents  of  canned 
goods  is  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  certain  preservatives  and  colouring 
matter  which  is  contained  in  the  Public  Health  (Preservatives  in  Food)  Regu- 
lations. Full  details  of  this  legislation  are  obtainable  upon  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

NOTES  FOR  EXPORTERS 

Canadian  packers  of  canned  and  evaporated  fruits  and  vegetables  wishing 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  in  a  position  to  forward 
regular  and  adequate  supplies  of  standardized  goods  maintaining  a  high  quality 
of  grading.  Numerous  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  handle  Canadian  goods  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  securing  regular  supplies.  Canadian  packers  would  also  be  well  advised  to 
adopt  a  special  brand  on  all  exported  goods — preferably  a  national  mark  or 
name  indicating  the  Canadian  origin  of  the  article. 

Up  to  the  present  the  importation  and  distribution  of  canned  goods  is 
practically  exclusively  undertaken  by  brokers  and  commission  agents,  from 
whom  the  trade  prefer  to  draw  supplies  according  to  requirements,  rather  than 
purchase  direct  from  abroad. 

Any  Canadian  exporter  wishing  to  establish  permanent  trade  in  this 
country  must  arrange  with  some  resident  broker  or  agent  to  handle  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  goods,  unless  he  decides  to  establish  his  own  office  or  representative. 
If  stocks  are  carried  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  is  becoming  increasingly 
necessary,  the  services  of  a  broker  can  be  dispensed  with  in  many  cases. 

The  demand  is  chiefly  for  goods  of  cheap  and  moderate  prices,  although 
there  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  goods  of  the  highest  class.  There  are 
a  number  of  stores  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  do  not  handle 
cheap  goods  at  all,  but  confine  their  activities  to  distributing  the  best  and  most 
expensive  varieties. 

So  far  Canadian  packers  appear  to  have  made  but  little  effort  to  cater  for 
this  trade.  Trade  in  cheap  goods  is  mainly  a  quantity  business,  and  unprofit- 
able to  any  packer  who  does  not  possess  the  output  capacity  to  ship  large  and 
regular  supplies  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  slender  margin  of  profit.  An  important 
factor  in  the  sale  of  canned  goods  of  all  kinds  is  a  bright  and  attractive  label. 

EGG   AND  POULTRY   SITUATION  AT  LIVERPOOL 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  19,  1930. — Last  year  a  small  increase  in  imports  of 
Canadian  eggs  to  this  area  raised  hopes  that  a  good  volume  of  business  might 
develop  this  season.  However,  values  have  shown  considerable  decline  this  year 
and  the  current  market  position  does  not  present  an  encouraging  prospect  tor 
Canadian  exporters.  No  shipments  of  any  importance  have  so  far  been  arranged 
for  this  market. 

Irish  cold-stored  eggs  were  put  into  storage  this  spring  at  an  average  of 
about  Is.  (24  cents)  per  120  below  last  year's  prices;  the  value  for  these  eggs 
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in  selected  grades  (about  15  pounds  per  120)  varies  from  13s.  6d.  ($3.28)  to 
14s.  ($3.40)  ex  store  Liverpool.  Fresh  eggs  have  been  regularly  arriving  from 
Poland  at  almost  pre-war  prices,  and  it  is  expected  that  shipments  of  cold- 
stored  varieties  from  that  country  will  later  be  available  at  from  10s.  ($2.43) 
to  10s.  6d.  ($2.55)  per  120  ex  store  Liverpool.  Australian  eggs  have  been  offer- 
ing freely  from  13s.  6d.  ($3.28)  to  15s.  ($3.65),  according  to  size,  c.i.f.  Liver- 
pool, which  is  about  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  cheaper  than  last  year.  Argentine  eggs 
show  a  similar  drop  in  values  when  compared  with  1929. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  fairly  sharp  seasonal  advance 
in  fresh  egg  quotations  from  the  low  values  ruling  in  the  middle  of  August. 
At  that  period  Irish  Free  State  eggs  were  selling  retail  at  Is.  5d.  (34  cents)  per 
dozen,  with  a  poor  demand.  This  week  selected  Irish  are  firm  at  a  wholesale 
price  of  15s.  9d.  ($3.83)  to  16s.  ($3.89)  per  120.  Extra  selected  are  worth  from 
16s.  6d.  ($4.01)  to  17s.  ($4.13).  Imported  fresh  eggs  from  other  sources,  in 
order  to  compete  with  Irish,  would  have  to  sell  to  the  wholesale  trade  at  prices 
ranging  from  12s.  ($2.92)  to  14s.  6d.  ($3.52)  per  120.  Extra  large  eggs,  similar 
to  the  16-pound  Australian  or  the  larger  South  African  variety,  will  probably 
retail  at  around  2s.  (48  cents)  per  dozen  and  be  sold  to  the  importer  at  from 
16s.  ($3.89)  to  16s.  6d.  ($4.01)  per  120  at  port  of  arrival.  Although  informa- 
tion as  regards  Russian  supplies  is  necessarily  vague,  no  large  shipments  appear 
ta  be  available  this  season  as  it  is  believed  that  considerable  quantities  will 
be  required  for  home  consumption.  Stocks  of  cold-stored  eggs  are  not  unduly 
large  in  this  country  at  present,  as  speculative  buyers  have  adopted  a  more 
cautious  policy  in  regard  to  laying  in  stocks. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

There  has  been  no  opportunity  this  season  to  ship  Canadian  dressed  poultry 
to  the  North  of  England  owing  to  competition  from  low-priced  Continental 
supplies,  particularly  Russian.  In  addition,  heavier  stocks  than  usual  of  Irish 
cold-stored  chickens  have  also  restricted  the  demand  for  Canadian  and  American 
poultry.  In  February  heavy  supplies  of  Russian  birds  were  held  for  Is.  Id. 
(26  cents)  to  Is.  3d.  (30  cents)  per  pound  ex  store  port  of  arrival,  but  there; 
was  no  volume  of  business  done  at  these  figures.  Russian  quotations  were  later 
reduced  considerably,  but  in  spite  of  low  prices,  the  market  for  all  poultry  fell 
rapidly  as  the  season  advanced.  Russian  chickens  in  June  and  July  were 
cleared  from  8d.  (16  cents)  to  9d.  (18  cents)  per  pound  ex  store. 

While  American  chickens  were  cheaper  this  year — offering  at  from  Is.  3d. 
(30  cents)  to  Is.  4d.  (32  cents)  per  pound  c.i.f.  Liverpool  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season — the  collapse  of  the  Russian  values  made  it  impossible  to  continue 
shipments  from  the  United  States.  The  limited  arrivals  had  to  be  sold  on  a 
falling  market  and  the  last  sales  of  American  birds  out  of  cold-storage  stocks 
in  Liverpool  were  made  at  around  lid.  (22  cents)  per  pound. 

MARKET  FOR  PLAYGROUND   EQUIPMENT  IN  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  22,  1930. — Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  playgrounds  in  North  of  England  centres.  Three  years  ago  the 
Pla}ring  Fields  Association  became  active  and  since  have  been  able  to  collect 
considerable  sums  of  money  with  which  to  purchase  land  for  playing  fields. 
These  fields  are  then  donated  to  the  local  corporations.  Playgrounds  are  not, 
as  in  Canada,  under  the  control  of  a  well-trained  staff  of  supervisors,  and  the 
equipment  and  play  apparatus  installed  must  be  of  the  sturdiest  character  to 
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withstand  often  deliberately  rough  usage.  The  city  of  Manchester  has  twenty 
playgrounds,  all  operated  without  supervision,  and  an  approximately  equal 
number  of  grounds  in  Liverpool  are  kept  open  under  similar  conditions. 

Tubular  steel  apparatus,  similar  to  that  on  Canadian  playgrounds,  is  the 
type  in  demand.  Orders  are  obtained  through  the  parks  department  of  local 
corporations  by  means  of  tenders.  The  four  or  five  English  manufacturers 
who  control  the  trade  have  salesmen  calling  on  the  various  corporations  regu- 
larly, and  are  prepared  to  quote  on  individual  pieces  of  apparatus  and  also  to 
submit  estimates  for  equipping  a  whole  playground.  Where  necessary,  they 
will  send  a  company  representative  out  to  supervise  the  erection  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

While  swings  have  ever  been  a  popular  feature  of  Canadian  playgrounds, 
the  heavy  iron  chain  swing  has  been  found  so  conducive  to  accidents  on  Man- 
chester playgrounds  that  they  are  being  slowly  removed  and  replaced  with 
"  giant  strides." 

Tubular  swing  frames  are  quoted  at  from  £21  10s.  ($106)  to  £39  5s. 
($191),  the  price  varying  with  the  quality  and  with  the  number  of  swing  seats. 

One  of  the  most  popular  types  of  equipment  is  a  plain  swing,  which  con- 
sists simply  of  two  swing  frames  opposite  each  other,  suspending  a  long  plank 
between  them,  fitted  with  loop  handle  grips;  a  full-size  model,  9  feet  high,  is 
priced  at  £28  ($136).  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  styles  and  makes  on 
the  market,  and  prices  vary  accordingly. 

The  slide  seems  to  be  the  most  used  piece  of  apparatus  on  the  playground, 
and  few  grounds  are  without  them.  WThile  there  are  some  slides  fitted  with 
hardwood  surfaces,  an  untarnishable  metal  surface  receives  considerable  favour; 
prices  range  from  £20  ($97)  for  the  16-foot  lengths  to  £47  ($228)  for  the  50- 
foot  lengths. 

The  "  ocean  wave  "  apparatus,  well  known  in  United  States  and  on  some 
Canadian  playgrounds,  has  a  moderate  sale,  and  is  of  similar  design  to  that 
advertised  in  North  America.   The  price  quoted  is  £28  15s.  ($140) . 

"  Giant  strides  "  with  special  ground  sleeve  are  in  evidence  at  most  play 
centres.  A  model  with  a  steel  standard  17  feet  long  and  5£  inches  in  diameter, 
fitted  with  ball-bearing  head  running  on  a  1-J-inch  spindle,  and  supplied  with 
six  galvanized  iron  chains,  is  priced  at  £14  15s  ($72). 

While  for  the  most  part  the  above  prices  are  those  quoted  by  one  com- 
pany, competition  is  keen,  and  the  prices  are  therefore  indicative  of  the  average 
price  of  apparatus  in  this  country. 

For  further  details  as  to  construction  of  apparatus  and  various  competi- 
tive prices  quoted  by  English  manufacturers  Canadian  firms  may  inspect  the 
catalogues  and  prices  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

RADIO  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  19,  1930. — The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
operating  under  a  royal  charter,  controls  within  the  limits  set  by  its  charter  the 
broadcasting  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Under  its  guidance,  steady  progress  is 
being  made  towards  the  establishment  of  regional  twin-wave  stations  designed 
to  radiate  two  contrasted  programs  from  the  same  geographical  centre.  These 
central  points  are  Daventry  (National),  London  (Midland  Region),  Man- 
chester (Northern  Region),  Glasgow  (Scottish  Region),  Cardiff  (West  Region), 
and  Belfast  (Ireland). 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  this  change  in  broadcasting,  manufacturers  are 
putting  on  the  market  receiving  sets  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  selectivity 
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than  previous  models.  These  new  sets  have  dual  wave-length  range,  and  dials 
calibrated  in  metres. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  continuous  expansion  in  radio  users.  In 
March,  1928,  licences  issued  amounted  to  2,495,164,  and  by  March,  1929,  the 
total  had  increased  to  2,746,473. 

The  radio  buying  season  of  each  year  follows  closely  after  the  radio  show 
in  London,  opening  this  year  on  September  19.  The  show  is  limited  to  the  dis- 
play of  English-manufactured  radios,  but  as  this  market  is,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  hands  of  English  manufacturers,  the  display  is  representative  and 
capable  of  giving  considerable  impetus  to  buying.  Consequently  manufacturers 
endeavour  to  have  their  stocks  ready  to  move  in  response  to  the  sudden  rise  in 
demand. 

With  the  gradual  standardization  of  electric  distribution  to  230  volts  a.c, 
main  sets  for  use  with  plug  and  socket  connection  are  the  most  popular.  Bat- 
tery sets,  however,  will  likely  continue  to  have  a  steady  sale  for  some  time, 
owing  to  the  many  homes  without  electric  installation.  Three-,  four-,  and  five- 
tube  portable  models  receive  a  good  bulk  of  the  sales.  They  are  heavily  adver- 
tised in  all  trade  journals  at  prices  varying  from  £16  ($77.86)  to  £22  ($107.06). 
They  are  usually  fitted  with  two  high-frequency  detectors,  two  low-frequency 
stages,  and  a  single  switch  for  changing  from  short  to  long  wave  length.  An 
illustrated  catalogue  of  these  models  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  for  inspection  by  anv  interested  Canadian  manufacturers 
(file  No.  28608). 

While  the  major  portion  of  the  business  is  done  in  portable  models,  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  buy  cabinet  and  console  machines,  similar,  as  far  as 
exterior  design  is  concerned,  to  those  sold  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Increased  sales  are  expected  during  the  coming  winter.  The  price  range  is  from 
£35  ($170.33)  to  £40  ($194.66)  retail. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  a  radio  producer  would  have  to  consider  on 
entering  this  market  would  be  to  the  extent  to  which  his  product  would  become 
involved  with  the  rights  and  patents  for  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  held 
by  the  Marconi  Company.  Providing  these  could  be  overcome,  the  operating 
of  a  branch  office  in  this  country  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  meet  the  keen  com- 
petition of  local  manufacturers,  who  are  in  a  position  to  service  their  products. 
Local  manufacturers  resort  to  extensive  advertising  and  usually  give  a  twelve- 
month guarantee  with  their  product. 

Wholesalers  in  this  area  are  seldom  strong  enough  to  consider  agency  pro- 
positions, preferring  to  carry  a  minimum  of  stocks  and  place  orders  with  manu- 
facturers as  the  demand  arises.  Canadian  manufacturers  who  do  not  wish  to 
establish  a  branch  in  this  country  are  therefore  limited  to  obtaining  orders  for 
radio  parts.  Certain  wholesalers  are  willing  to  import  parts,  for  which  there  is 
a  moderate  demand,  in  fair  quantities.  While  some  of  these  articles  are 
imported  from  the  United  States,  there  seems  little  opportunity  under  present 
conditions  for  Canadian  firms  to  obtain  any  volume  of  business  in  this  market. 

ARGENTINE   PROHIBITION   ON   IMPORT   OF   POTATOES  LIFTED 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  cables 
that  a  decree  published  on  October  4,  1930,  permits  the  entry  of  all  classes  of 
potatoes  into  Argentina  from  all  countries.  This  cancels  the  decree  of  August 
23,  1930,  under  which  the  entry  of  all  classes  of  foreign  potatoes  was  prohibited 
until  December  31,  1930.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1387, 
August  30,  1930,  page  307.) 
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KELP  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  September  23,  1930. — The  kelp  industry  in  Ireland  has  shown 
remarkable  signs  of  revival  this  year  due  to  the  assistance  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Fisheries  of  the  Free  State  Government. 

The  gathering  of  kelp  for  refining  into  iodine  is  an  industry  of  long  stand- 
ing in  Ireland,  and  was  once  responsible  for  the  support  of  many  families, 
particularly  on  the  west  and  north  coasts.  The  work  is  strenuous  and  it  is  only 
the  hardy  coast  dwellers  of  the  western  seaboard  who  can  stand  the  strain  of 
kelp  collection.  During  recent  years,  however,  the  industry  has  been  faced  with 
hard  times  and  the  Government  has  been  prompted  to  take  a  hand  in  reviving 
this  once  important  industry  in  Galway  and  Donegal. 

Kelp  is  a  seaweed  rich  in  iodine  content.  There  are  two  seasons  during 
which  the  weed  is  collected,  May  and  November;  the  May  crop,  as  a  rule,  is 
the  heavier.  The  collection  of  kelp  is  fraught  with,  great  difficulties;  infinite 
patience,  some  skill  and  great  endurance  are  required.  It  takes  considerable 
time  and  labour  to  collect  a  ton  of  the  blossoms  from  the  rocks,  and,  as  these 
have  a  low  iodine  content,  the  return  for  the  labour  is  very  small.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  rods  is  done  by  wading  out  waste-deep  into  the  sea  and  pulling  up 
the  sea-rods,  or  by  gathering  them  with  a  drag  from  a  boat.  The  rods  are  rich 
in  iodine  content  and  hence  remuneration  is  somewhat  higher.  After  collection 
the  weeds  must  be  separated,  and  the  rods  burned  alone  if  satisfactory  prices 
are  to  be  obtained. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  of  the  peasants  to  sell  their  collections  princi- 
pally to  agents  of  English  firms.  Prices  paid  were  very  low  as,  owing  to  ignor- 
ance regarding  the  proper  methods  of  handling,  adulteration  frequently  occurred. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Fisheries  took  the  matter  in  hand 
in  an  effort  to  alleviate  to  some  degree  the  excessive  poverty  of  the  western  sea- 
board dwellers.  The  kelp  gatherers  were  scientifically  instructed  in  methods  of 
handling  and  burning  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  yield  and  avoid  adulteration. 
Government  depots  were  established  in  certain  districts  and  the  kelp  when 
burned  was  taken  to  the  department's  analyst  for  testing.  Through  arrange- 
ments made  with  buyers  the  prices  paid  were  in  accordance  with  the  iodine 
content.  The  peasants  entered  into  wholehearted  co-operation  with  the  depart- 
ment, with  the  result  that  prices  paid  this  year  brought  comparative  wealth  to 
many  homes,  which  under  former  conditions  had  difficulty  in  eking  out  even  the 
barest  existence. 

Up  to  the  present  year,  prices  on  an  average  ranged  from  £1  10s.  ($7.50) 
to  £3  10s,  ($17.50)  per  ton.  The  last  crop  brought  from  £3  10s.  ($17.50)  to 
£9  10s.  ($47.50)  per  ton,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  £14  ($70),  or  an  average  of 
£7  ($35).  About  2,000  tons  of  kelp  have  been  purchased  by  the  department, 
which  means  that  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  £14,000  have  been  distributed. 
The  department  has  already  disposed  of  a  considerable  quantity  to  a  French 
buyer,  this  being  shipped  direct  to  France,  and  an  English  firm  have  established 
an  iodine  factory  at  Galway,  which  will  be  capable  of  dealing  with  100  tons  of 
kelp  per  week.  At  the  present  time  1,500  tons  are  stored  there  for  the  extraction 
of  iodine. 

The  latest  available  trade  statistics  show  exports  of  kelp  to  have  been 
31,948  cwt,  valued  at  £10,354  in  1928.  and  46,202  cwt„  valued  at  £17,064  in  1929. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Fisheries  are  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  their  efforts  and  it  is  anticipated  that  with  similar  co-operation  next  year  the 
industry  should  expand  to  the  extent  of  £100,000. 
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MARKET  IN  INDIA  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  August  25,  1930. — India  produces  a  wide  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  ranging  from  tropical  products,  such  as  mangoes,  to  apples  which 
are  grown  in  the  northwesterly  part  of  the  country.  There  has  been  no  develop- 
ment of  a  canning  industry  for  these  products,  however,  which  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  commercial  undertaking  of  any  size.  On  account  of  this,  no  statis- 
tics are  available  to  show  the  domestic  production  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  demand  is  supplied  from  sources  outside 
the  country. 

Although  India  has  a  vast  population,  the  market  for  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  not  as  large  as  might  be  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  price  pre- 
cludes a  vast  proportion  of  the  population  from  such  an  expense.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  might  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  the  average  daily  wage  of  a 
labourer  is  one-half  the  retail  price  of  a  tin  of  canned  pears.  In  the  second 
place,  that  portion  of  the  population  that  can  afford  the  cost  of  canned  fruits 
has  not  as  yet  become  educated  to  this  type  of  product.  There  are  a  limited 
number  of  wealthy  Indians  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  European  foods, 
but  the  demand  from  this  class  cannot  be  considered  important,  although  it 
should  increase  as  time  goes  on. 

The  principal  demand  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  particularly  the 
former,  comes  from  the  European  population  of  the  country.  The  demand  for 
canned  vegetables  is  not,  and  is  never  likely  to  be,  very  large,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  special  products  such  as  corn  on  the  cob.  Fresh  vegetables 
can  be  secured  at  very  cheap  prices  and  there  is  a  continuous  supply  the  year 
round.  Practically  all  the  vegetables  grown  in  Canada  are  grown  in  this 
country,  and  can  be  purchased  at  prices  cheaper  than  those  prevailing  in 
Canada.    This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  India. 

Remembering  that  the  European  population  of  India  is  not  large,  there  is 
a  comparatively  good  demand  for  all  kinds  of  canned  fruits.  At  the  present 
time  California  packers  have  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  business, 
but  if  Canadian  canners  can  compete  in  price  and  quality,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  obtain  a  good  share  of  the  trade.  The  greatest  proportion 
of  the  European  population  in  India  is  British,  and  there  is  a  distinct  prefer- 
ence for  Empire  products.  The  firms  dealing  in  canned  provisions  are  all  British 
and,  the  quality  and  price  being  equal,  they  would  prefer  to  handle  a  Canadian 
line.  At  the  same  time  there  are  difficulties  to  overcome,  as  California  products 
are  well  established  and  the  shippers  give  careful  consideration  to  their  cus- 
tomers' requirements  and  extend  very  favourable  terms  of  payment.  In  the 
case  of  one  large  importer  of  canned  fruits  from  California  the  shippers  allow 
sixty  days,  documents  on  acceptance.  In  addition,  a  special  discount  of  2-J 
per  cent  is  allowed  as  well  as  a  2£-  per  cent  discount  on  the  annual  turnover. 
In  this  particular  case,  if  a  claim  arises,  the  shippers  will  credit  their  customers 
without  undertaking  any  investigation  whatsoever. 

Most  of  the  principal  California  shippers  have  their  own  representative  in 
this  market  and  a  very  fair  appropriation  is  set  aside  for  advertising  and  dis- 
play purposes.  It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  Canadian  packers  wishing  to  intro- 
duce their  products  into  this  market  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  matter  up 
in  a  serious  way  and  be  willing  to  carry  on  with  little  or  no  profit  until  a  demand 
has  been  created  for  their  products.  Once  the  business  has  become  established, 
there  should  be  a  steady  and  remunerative  outlet. 

There  are  no  particular  difficulties  in  the  way  of  packing  requirements, 
pure  food  laws,  or  import  regulations  for  canned  products  entering  this  market. 
The  rate  of  duty  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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The  following  figures  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  canned  provisions 
imported  into  India  during  the  years  ending  March  31,  1928  and  1929,  together 
with  countries  of  origin: — 

Quantity  Value 


1927-28 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Us. 

Rs. 

il  

25,383 

26,480 

1,250,624 

1,150,104 

United  States,-  — 

Via  Atlantic  coast  

2,379 

2.918 

125,958 

146,241 

,  11,071 

11,273 

544,625 

512,019 

Straits  Settlements   (incl.  Labuan)  . 

.  4,876 

5,566 

207,168 

125,058 

Hongkong   

2,600 

2,189 

100,174 

88,566 

1,462 

1.853 

127,579 

137,274 

1.490 

1.723 

63,765 

81,966 

Note. — 1  rupee  is  equal  to  36£  cents  Canadian. 


AERIAL  DEVELOPMENTS   IN   ECUADOR,   PERU,   AND  BOLIVIA 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  September  8,  1930. — Within  the  last  few  years  aerial  transport  has 
begun  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  commercial  life  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia.  Along  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  the  Andes  tower  behind  a 
short  coastal  plain.  Only  a  few  railway  systems  surmount  this  great  mountain 
barrier,  and  the  lands  beyond  the  sharp  narrow  Cordillera  are  isolated  through 
lack  of  transportation  facilities.  The  intersection  of  West  Coast  countries  by 
great  ranges  presents  a  peculiar  problem  which  no  ordinary  transportation 
method  could  overcome.  As  an  illustration,  until  the  establishment  of  an  air 
service,  the  quickest  way  to  reach  Iquitos  in  Eastern  Peru  from  Lima  was  via 
New  York;  and  equal  difficulties  awaited  the  traveller  to  similar  points  in 
Ecuador  and  Bolivia. 

The  commerce  of  Peru  is  distributed  fairly  evenly  along  the  coast  from 
north  to  south,  and  there  are  some  thirteen  ports  of  importance  between  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil  and  Arica.  The  traffic  of  these  ports  is  foreign  and  not 
domestic.  Lima  is  by  no  means  a  commercial  or  industrial  capital,  and  conse- 
quently steamship  connections  between  Lima  and  the  outports  are  irregular. 
It  sometimes  takes  longer  to  send  mail  from  Lima  to  Peruvian  outports  than 
from  Lima  to  New  York.  This  situation  lends  no  small  support  to  air  services. 
Excellent  weather  and  topography  make  a  further  advantage  for  air  traffic  on 
the  West  Coast.  The  coastal  belt  of  Peru  affords  almost  perfect  landing  facili- 
ties, and  weather  conditions  are  remarkably  stable.  Thus  the  isolation  of  the 
trans- Andean  Peru,  the  distribution  of  Peruvian  commerce  and  industry,  and 
natural  physical  advantages  all  favour  the  development  of  air  routes  and  air 
travel. 

The  position  in  Ecuador  is  somewhat  less  favourable.  In  Ecuador  the 
Andes  have  spread  into  subsidiary  ranges  and  flights  inland  encounter  more 
dangers  and  less  natural  conveniences  than  farther  south.  In  addition,  Guaya- 
quil is  the  only  Ecuadorian  centre  of  any  commercial  importance,  and  there  is 
not  the  same  demand  for  inter-city  communications  as  in  Peru.  These  circum- 
stances account  for  the  lack  of  aerial  facilities  in  Ecuador. 

On  account  of  the  height  of  the  Andes,  planes  coming  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  must  necessarily  fly  at  heights  not  less  than  18,000  feet  in  reaching 
Bolivia — a  circumstance  which  makes  aerial  transport  costly.  The  trend  of 
Bolivian  aerial  development  therefore  is  towards  the  east  and  southeast,  rather 
than  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Moreover,  La  Paz,  the  capital,  is  less  the 
centre  of  aerial  development  than  Oruro,  from  whence  air  lines  radiate  to  terri- 
tories which  at  present  lack  other  means  of  transportation. 
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MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AIR  SERVICES 

Ecuador. — There  is  no  naval  air  service  in  Ecuador.  The  Ecuadorian  Air 
Force  is  an  army  formation,  consisting  of  approximately  twenty  machines, 
about  half  of  which  are  of  Italian  origin.  They  are  being  replaced  gradually 
by  American  machines.  It  is  improbable  that  more  machines  will  be  bought 
in  the  near  future. 

Peru. — Peru  has  both  naval  and  military  air  forces.  At  the  beginning  of 
1930  these  forces  consisted  of  some  thirty  machines  in  all.  The  majority  were 
of  American  make,  as  an  American  naval  officer  is  in  charge  of  Peruvian  avia- 
tion. A  few  British  light  planes,  purchased  some  years  ago,  remained,  but 
these  are  being  replaced  by  American  machines.  Early  in  1930  an  order  valued 
at  $800,000  was  placed  with  American  manufacturers  for  twenty-six  new  planes. 
Of  this  number  fifteen  were  for  the  military  aviation  base  at  Las  Palmas,  con- 
sisting of  seven  Stearman  land  planes  with  220-horsepower  Wright  Whirlwind 
motors  and  eight  Vought  Corsair  biplanes  with  420-horsepower  Pratt  and 
Whitney  engines.  The  naval  base  at  Ancon  received  three  Stearman  seaplanes 
with  Wright  Whirlwind  motors,  four  Vought  Corsair  seaplanes,  and  four 
Douglas  Bombay  planes  with  Hornet  engines. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  further  aircraft  will  be  purchased  for  military  or  naval 
use  in  the  near  future,  and  under  the  present  direction  it  is  impossible  to  have 
other  than  American  machines  considered. 

Bolivia. — The  Bolivian  air  force  was  established  some  years  ago,  under 
the  aegis  of  a  French  mission  which  sold  machines  and  supplied  instructors. 
The  machines  supplied  were  mostly  Bregnets  and  Clerges,  with  a  few  other 
light  types.  Some  of  these  machines  were  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  flying  at 
Bolivian  altitudes.  Three  years  ago  Vickers  Limited,  of  England,  obtained  a 
large  order  from  Bolivia  for  approximately  $10,000,000  worth  of  armament. 
Included  in  this  order  were  a  number  of  aircraft.  The  exact  number  to  be 
supplied  is  unknown,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fifteen. 
Although  the  delivery  has  not  been  completed,  Bolivia  is  considered  to  have 
the  most  modern  air  force  in  South  America.  Owing  to  the  height  (the  main 
airdrome  at  La  Paz  is  over  14,000  feet  above  sea  level)  very  heavy  and  efficient 
engines  have  been  supplied;  it  is  understood  that  one  or  two  machines  of  the 
"  Interceptor  "  type,  which  have  just  been  released  from  the  War  Office  secret 
list,  have  been  supplied.  These  machines  are  credited  with  a  flat  speed  of  over 
200  miles  per  hour.  At  present  Messrs.  Vickers  Limited  have  instructors  on 
loan  who  are  training  Bolivian  pilots  at  a  price  per  head. 

COMMERCIAL  AIR  SERVICES 

Ecuador. — There  is  no  local  commercial  air  service  in  Ecuador.  The 
Scadta  line  reaches  Guayaquil,  and  the  "  Panagra  "  (New  York-Montevideo 
service)  traverses  the  Ecuadorean  coast,  stopping  at  Guayaquil,  Sta.  Elena, 
and  Bahia  de  Caraquas.  As  both  the  u  Scadta  •  ■  and  the  "  Panagra  "  services 
are  divisions  in  general  systems,  it  is  impossible  to  supply  traffic  statistics  for 
the  Ecuadorean  sections.  The  "  Scadta  "  service  reaches  Guayaquil  from 
Buenaventura,  Colombia,  once  per  week  and  returns,  The  "  Panagra  "  service 
is  now  bi-weekly  from  New  York  to  Guayaquil  and  return.  The  "  Scadta  " 
service  employs  Junkers  all-metal  six-passenger  machines,  and  the  "  Panagra,'' 
tri-motor  all-metal  twelve-passenger  Ford  planes. 

There  is  a  projected  service  to  Quito  from  Esmeraldas,  but  undoubtedly 
the  "Scadta"  company  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  compete  in  any  future 
development  in  Ecuador.   They  are  well  established  and  offer  excellent  services. 

•  Peru. — The  "  Panagra  "  (New  York-Montevideo  service)  traverses  the  coast 
of  Peru  twice  weekly  in  each  direction,  with  calls  at  Talara,  Piura,  Pimentel, 
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Pacasmayo,  Trujillo,  Lima,  Arequipa,  and  Tacna.  Tri-motor,  all-metal,  twelve- 
passenger  Ford  machines  are  employed. 

In  six  months  of  operation  a  total  of  221,537  miles  were  flown,  and  pas- 
sengers carried  numbered  over  1,000. 

The  Faucett  Aviation  Company  was  organized  some  years  ago  by  an 
American  pilot  who  undertook  special  trips  throughout  Peru.  Two  years  ago 
the  company  was  recapitalized  at  $180,000,  the  Curtiss  interests  supplying  most 
of  the  money.  This  company  now  conducts  bi-weekly  services  to  and  from 
Talara,  and  weekly  service  to  and  from  Arequipa.  It  employs  five  Stinson 
Detroiter  planes,  two  with  220-horsepower  Pratt  and  Whitney  engines  and  three 
with  420-horsepower  Wasp  engines.  These  planes  carry  six  passengers.  In 
addition,  the  Faucett  Aviation  Company  controls  a  subsidiary,  Huff  Darland 
Cotton  Dusters  Inc.,  which  undertakes  contracts  for  fumigating  cotton  crops. 
In  this  service  three  Keystone  and  two  Travelair  machines  have  been  employed 
in  the  past,  each  with  225-horsepower  Curtiss- Wright  motors. 

The  Peruvian  Naval  Air  Line,  with  naval  pilots,  operates  a  regular  weekly 
mail  and  passenger  service  from  San  Ramon  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Peru 
to  Iquitos  on  the  Amazon.  This  service  traverses  in  two  days  a  route  which 
formerly  occupied  a  month's  travel.  Feeder  services  are  under  survey,  and  one 
between  Cajamarca  and  Moyobamba  is  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  near  future. 
At  present  six  Keystone  planes  with  WTright  Whirlwind  225-horsepower  motors, 
one  Hamilton  seaplane  with  the  same  engine,  and  three  Boeing  planes  with 
525-horsepower  Hornet  engines  are  employed  in  this  service.  No  traffic  statis- 
tics are  available  on  this  route. 

There  are  a  few  privately  owned  planes,  mostly  of  English  make,  in  Peru. 
It  is  understood  that  an  English  manufacturer  is  negotiating  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  flying  school.  Undoubtedly  the  Moth  and  Avan  planes  have  given 
better  service  in  Peru  than  some  of  the  types  which  have  replaced  them. 

Bolivia. — The  only  commercial  air  service  in  Bolivia  is  the  Lloyd  Aereo 
Boliviano,  a  German  organization  closely  connected  with  Junker  interests.  This 
company  have  organized  air  routes  in  several  directions  from  Oruro  and  Cocha- 
bamba,  the  centres  of  the  tin-mining  industry.  From  these  centres  planes  fly 
at  weekly  or  fortnightly  intervals  to  La  Paz,  the  capital;  to  Trinidad  on  the 
Rio  Mamor,  in  Amazonian  Bolivia;  and  to  Potosi  and  Sucre  in  the  south. 
Other  services  are  under  survey.  The  company  receives  a  subsidy  of  70,000 
bolivianos  (about  $24,000)  annually  from  the  Bolivian  Government.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1929,  8,535  passengers  and  739,345  kilograms  of  mail  and  cargo  had  been 
carried  in  the  course  of  3,360  flying  hours  covering  476,568  kilometres.  The 
planes  employed  are  eight  Junker  all-metal  machines. 

In  all  these  territories  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  use  of  aircraft  will  grow. 
The  success  of  the  "  Panagra  "  express  mail  and  passenger  service  has  been 
remarkable.  The  inauguration  of  the  four-day  service  to  New  York  so  increased 
the  mail  cargo  that  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  bi-weekly  service  at  once. 
It  is  stated  that  the  cable  companies  have  lost  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  their 
business  through  the  institution  of  the  air  mail.  Such  a  popular  express  service 
is  bound  to  result  in  feeder  services  along  the  line,  and  within  the  next  few 
years  it  is  probable  that  every  town  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  will 
be  connected  with  the  seacoast  by  air. 

Canadian  participation  in  this  business  will  be  difficult.  At  present  it 
appears  as  though  the  aircraft  industry  must  create  its  own  customers  by 
organizing  air  transportation.  In  this  connection  the  powerful  "  Panagra  "  and 
"  Scadta  "  groups  will  be  at  a  decided  advantage.  Ten  years  ago  nearly  all 
the  aircraft  entering  the  West  Coast  countries  was  British  in  origin,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  British  machines  are  not  superior  to  those  which  are 
being  flown  in  South  America  to-day.    But  the  failure  of  British  interests  to 
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organize  air  routes  has  led  to  a  complete  replacement  of  British  by  American 
machines,  and  very  valuable  markets  have  been  lost. 

A  further  difficulty  arises  out  of  national  sentiment.  Chile  already  has 
placed  restrictions  upon  foreign  companies  operating  aircraft  within  her  bound- 
aries. It  is  probable  that  other  Latin- American  countries  will  take  the  same 
action  as  their  nationals  become  experienced  in  the  operation  of  aircraft.  This 
latter  circumstance  will  not  prevent  the  sale  of  Canadian  aircraft  to  such 
national  companies,  but  airplane  manufacturers  will  be  forced  to  interest  them- 
selves financially  in  such  companies  in  order  to  receive  any  business  from  them. 

Airplanes  and  spare  parts  specifically  designed  for  aircraft  enter  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  free  of  duty. 


COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  GREECE* 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

V 

Paper  and  Wood  Pulp 

PAPER 

Of  the  several  paper  mills  to  be  found  in  Greece,  only  two  are  of  any 
importance.  However,  the  industry  is  steadily  increasing  its  output  from  year 
to  year.  In  1929  local  production  reached  11,500  metric  tons  as  compared 
with  9,500  metric  tons  in  1928.  Writing  paper,  envelopes,  paper  for  registers 
and  account  books,  wrapping  paper,  newsprint,  and  cardboard  of  a  rather 
inferior  grade,  comprise  the  output  of  the  local  mills.  By  keeping  a  high  tariff 
on  many  kinds  of  paper,  the  Greek  Government  has  sought  to  allow  the 
national  industry  to  gain  a  firm  footing.  However,  the  industry  is  not  yet  able 
to  supply  all  the  country's  needs,  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 

Writing  Paper. — No  separate  figures  are  available  with  respect  to  local, 
production  of  writing  paper.  This  paper  is  both  white  and  coloured,  without 
a  watermark,  lined  and  unlined,  and  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  sheets  are  in 
the  following  sizes  (in  centimetres) :  61  by  81,  58  by  86,  63  by  95,  70  by  100, 
and  75  by  105.  Weights  are  from  50'  to  120  grams  per  square  metre.  There 
are  no  exports. 

Annual  imports  of  writing  paper  into  Greece  are  placed  at  approximately 
2,000  metric  tons.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  Germany,  Sweden, 
Austria,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  and  other  countries 
ship  only  a  limited  amount  on  account  of  high  prices.  The  better-quality 
papers  find  only  a  small  market  in  Greece,  the  demand  being  generally  for 
medium  qualities.  Except  for  the  higher  grades,  paper  imported  into  Greece 
is  not  watermarked,  as  watermarked  paper  is  assessed  under  a  higher  rate  of 
duty.  Thin  paper  is  preferred,  since  this  commodity  is  dutiable  on  weight. 
All  imported  paper  is  unruled,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  subject  to  a  lower 
rate  of  duty.  Imported  paper  comes  in  sheets  of  the  same  sizes  as  those  of  the 
locally  produced  article.  Weights  preferred  range  from  50'  to  75  grams  per 
square  metre. 

Besides  the  imports  referred  to  above,  paper  for  Government  use  to  the 
extent  of  1,500  metric  tons  per  annum  is  purchased  abroad.    At  present  this 

*  The  first  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  market  for  wheat  and  flour  appeared  in 
No.  1389;  the  second,  on  provisions,  in  No.  1390;  the  third,  on  miscellaneous  products,  in  No. 
1391;  the  fourth,  on  building  materials,  in  No.  1392. 
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paper  is  furnished  by  a  Swedish  firm,  through  their  agents  in  Athens;  it  bears 
a  watermark  denoting  that  it  is  for  Government  use.  This  paper,  which  is 
imported  in  reams  of  150  kilograms  or  in  rolls  of  100  kilograms,  is  quoted  at 
from  $121.50  to  $131.22  per  metric  ton  c.i.f.  Piraeus,  payment  being  made  by 
the  Government  after  delivery.  It  should  be  noted  that  paper  when  imported 
for  the  account  of  the  Government  is  admitted  into  Greece  free  of  duty;  other- 
wise, it  is  dutiable  as  follows: — 

Unlined  Writing  Paper  not  Watermarked 


Maximum  Minimum 

Tariff  Item  No.  179  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Lb. 

(b)  White  or  coloured,  mat  or  glossy,  made  from  a  mixture  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  pulps. 

(1)  Up  to  40  grams  per  square  metre   $  9  65       $  6  75 

(2)  Over  40  grams  per  square  metre   8  68  5  79 

(c)  White,  coloured,  or  in  two  colours,  mat  or  glosssy,  made 
exclusively  from  chemical  pulps  or  rags. 

(1)  Up  to  40  grams  per  square  metre   11  58  8  68 

(2)  Over  40  grams  per  square  metre   9  65  6  75 

Watermarked  Writing  Paper 

Maximum  Minimum 

Tariff  Item  No.  180  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Lb. 

(a)  Writing    paper,    lined,    water -marked,    and  letterheads. 
(Dutiable  on  the  legal  net  weight). 

In  sheets  of  a  width  exceeding  45  centimetres   $19  30       $15  44 


Surtaxes  amount  to  75  per  cent  of  the  rates  of  duty  mentioned  above. 

The  great  obstacle  for  Canadian  exporters  is  principally  in  the  high  tariff 
rates  under  which  the  Canadian  product  is  assessed  in  comparison  with  paper 
coming  from  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  As  for  paper  for  Government  use,  Canadian  prices  are  not  in  line 
with  those  of  the  Swedish  concern  referred  to  above. 

Terms  are  cash  against  documents,  credit  facilities  up  to  four  months  also 
being  granted.  Business  is  done  either  through  commission  agents,  well  intro- 
duced in  the  paper  trade,  or  direct  with  wholesalers. 

Blotting  Paper. — No  blotting  paper  is  produced  locally.  Annual  imports 
are  estimated  at  about  40  metric  tons,  the  principal  sources  of  supply  being 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain;  France  and  Germany 
respectively  ship  about  16  and  8  metric  tons.  The  sizes  generally  in  use  are 
47  by  GO  and  48  by  58  centimetres,  weights  being  from  4,  5,  6  up  to  10  kilo- 
grams. Only  plain  white  paper  is  in  demand.  Prices  vary  according  to  quality ; 
anything  from  40  pounds  sterling  per  ton  c.i.f.  Piraeus  may  be  paid.  Blotting 
paper  is  generally  shipped  to  this  market  in  bales  of  500  sheets;  marketing 
methods  and  terms  of  payment  are  the  same  as  for  paper. 

Duty  and  Internal  Taxes  on  Blotting  Paper 


Maximum  Minimum 

Tariff  Item  No.  18e  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Lb. 

Duty   $11  58       $  7  72 

Internal  taxes   8  68  5  79 


Total  in  Canadian  currency   $20  26       $13  51 


Newsprint. — Daily  newspapers  in  Greece  are  numerous,  and  since  the  local 
production  of  newsprint  is  negligible,  the  market  for  this  commodity  is  a  com- 
paratively important  one.  Annual  imports  of  newsprint  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 7,000  metric  tons.  Germany  leads  with  about  4,000  metric  tons,  fol- 
lowed by  Sweden  with  1,500  tons,  the  remainder  being  credited  to  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  and  Holland.  Newsprint  comes  to  this  market  in  rolls  of  from 
75  to  86  centimetres  in  width,  the  paper  weighing  approximately  50  grams  per 
square  metre.    A  good  average  quality  of  unglazed  paper  is  in  demand.  All 
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newsprint  coming  to  the  Greek  market  should  bear  a  continuous  watermark  at 
intervals  of  5  to  6  centimetres  throughout  the  roll,  and  it  should  be  unglazed. 
The  regulation  in  this  connection  is  very  rigid,  as  such  paper,  after  permission 
for  its  importation  has  been  secured  from  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy, 
is  admitted  into  the  country  free  of  duty.  The  watermark  is  to  prevent  contra- 
band. Quotations  on  Swedish  newsprint  c.i.f.  Piraeus  are  at  present  12  pounds 
sterling  per  ton;  German  quotations  are  slightly  lower.  Exporters  sell 
through  agents  who  are  well  known  in  journalistic  circles.  Terms  are  sight 
drafts  at  ninety  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  with  an  option  to  renew 
half  the  amount  for  a  further  three  months  at  from  6  to  7  per  cent  interest. 

Wrapping  Paper. — Local  factories  are  gradually  increasing  their  output  of 
wrapping  paper;  it  has  now  reached  approximately  30  metric  tons  daily,  and 
imports  are  decreasing  accordingly.  Imports  in  1929  were  placed  at  2,130,006 
kilograms  as  compared  with  2,636,853  kilograms,  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
various  countries  contributing  to  this  trade  in  1929  and  the  amount  shipped  by 
each  in  kilograms,  with  the  1928  figures  in  parentheses,  were  as  follows:  Ger- 
man v,  513,342  (797,857);  Czechoslovakia,  498,457  (411,489);  Sweden,  436,976 
(613,845);  Austria,  252,550  (145,503);  Belgium,  173,704  (253,573);  Italy, 
125,819  (103,320) ;  Netherlands,  65,777  (148,726)  ;  and  Great  Britain,  51,317 
(39,139).  Although  of  an  inferior  grade,  the  locally  made  wrapping  paper  sells 
well  as  facilities  of  payment  are  extended,  the  trade  being  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  open  accounts.  Moreover,  its  price  is  slightly  lower  than  that  of  the 
imported  product.  The  usual  sizes  of  locally  made  wrapping  paper  are  70  by 
10O  centimetres,  weighing  from  40  to  50'  grams  per  square  metre.  Imported 
wrapping  paper  is  generally  shipped  to  this  country  in  bales  weighing  from 
150  to  200  kilograms,  the  bales  being  protected  by  two  thick  boards  bound  with 
strong  wire.  The  sizes  generally  in  demand  are  70  by  1001  centimetres,  with 
smaller  sizes  on  special  request.  Paper  weighing  from  40  to  42  grams  per  square 
metre  is  preferred,  as  wrapping  paper  is  dutiable  by  weight.  The  M.G.  cap 
paper  (sulphite)  is  in  favour,  while  the  demand  for  kraft  is  very  limited. 
Quotations  c.i.f.  Piraeus  on  German  M.G.  cap  (sulphite),  70  by  1001  centimetres, 
weighing  41  grams  per  square  metre,  are  around  $92  per  metric  ton.  Foreign 
manufacturers  selling  in  this  market  extend  credits  of  three  to  four  months. 

Duty  and  Internal  Taxes  on  Wrapping  Paper 

Maximum    Minimum  Conventional 
Tariff  Item  No.  178  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Lb. 

Wrapping  paper  in  sheets  or  rolls  of  a  width  of  over 
45  centimetres: 

(a)  Ordinary  paper  made  of  straw,  glossy  or  mat..    $7  72  $4  82 

(b)  Paper  made  from  chemical  or  mechanical  pulps, 

rags  or  used  old  paper,  white  or  of  natural 
colour  or  coloured.,  glossy  or  mat: 

(1)  Over  40  grams  per  square  metre   8  68  5  79 

(2)  Up  to  40  grams  per  square  metre  and 

unfit  for  cigarette  making   9  65  6  75 

Wrapping  paper  in  sheets  or  rolls,  of  a  width  of  over 
40  centimetres: 

(c)  Paper  made  of  chemical   or   industrial  pulps. 

rags,  old  used  paper,  white,  of  natural  colour 
or  coloured,  glossy  or  mat: 

(1)  Over -200  and  up  to  300  grams  per  square 

metre   $4  24 

(2)  Over  40  and  up  to  200  grams  per  square 

metre   5  02 

(3)  Up  to  40  grams  per  square  metre  unfit 

for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes..   ..  6  75 

Surtaxes  amount  to  75  per  cent  of  the  rates  of  duty  mentioned  above. 
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As  wrapping  paper  from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Czechoslovakia  is  dutiable 
under  minimum  tariff  rates,  whereas  the  Canadian  product  is  assessed  under 
maximum  rates,  Canadian  exporters  cannot  compete  at  present. 

Representation  for  the  Paper  Trade. — Trade  in  all  kinds  of  paper  in  this 
market  is  conducted  through  agents  working  on  a  commission  basis,  or  through 
wholesalers.  An  agent  with  a  depot  is  the  best  arrangement.  For  newsprint, 
the  agent  should  be  well  introduced  among  proprietors  of  newspapers. 

WALLPAPER 

No  wallpaper,  except  some  small  quantities  of  paper  in  one  colour,  is  pro- 
duced in  Greece,  so  that  all  figured  paper  is  imported  from  abroad.  However, 
imports  are  limited  as  the  majority  of  houses  have  distempered  walls,  there 
being  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  wallpaper,  which  is  said  to  breed  insects; 
only  hotels  and  the  larger  private  houses  have  papered  walls.  In  some  houses 
some  of  the  rooms  might  be  papered  and  others  distempered,  but  in  general  only 
the  better-class  Greeks  residing  in  important  centres  and  foreign  residents  make 
use  of  wallpaper.  Some  small  stores  and  shops  in  Athens-Piraeus,  Salonica, 
and  Patras  also  have  papered  walls,  but  their  number  is  small. 

In  private  houses  and  hotels  saxe  blue  and  rose  are  favourite  colours,  while 
fantastic  designs  and  modern  cubist  effects  find  no  demand.  On  the  other  hand, 
flower  motifs  are  well  liked,  and  plain  paper  for  pasting  in  panel  form  is 
requested  by  foreign  residents.  Imitations  of  leather,  silk,  damask,  and  other 
fabrics,  as  well  as  washable  glazed  papers,  are  only  in  small  demand.  Papers 
for  private  houses  and  hotels  are  mostly  in  the  medium  grades,  and  for  small 
stores  and  shops  only  low-grade  papers  are  required,  striking  and  dark  colour 
schemes  being  in  favour.  Thin  papers  are  generally  preferred  since  wallpaper 
is  dutiable  on  weight. 

Great  Britain  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  with  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Canada  sharing  in  the  business  to  a  small  extent.  Only  the  good-quality 
product,  for  which  there  is  in  Greece  a  rather  limited  market,  is  shipped  from 
Canada.  The  Canadian  article  is  being  sold  direct  to  furnishing  establishments. 
In  the  Athens-Piraeus  market  other  countries  sell  through  a  commission  agent; 
in  the  Salonica  market  business  is  usually  handled  through  wholesale  paper 
dealers. 

Wallpaper  is  shipped  in  rolls  of  50  centimetres  by  8  metres  long.  Size  and 
width  are  not  of  great  importance,  although  wider  papers  are  preferred  to  avoid 
too  many  joinings. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  low-grade  papers  form  the  bulk  of  the  trade, 
exporters  should  consider  the  advisability  of  introducing  such  papers  into  this 
market  along  with  the  higher-grade  papers. 

Duty  and  Internal  Taxes  on  Wallpaper 

Maximum     Minimum  Conventional 
Tariff  Item  No.  178d  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Lb. 

(1)  Under   300    and   down   to    150   grams  per 

square  metre   $12  54  $  9  65 

(2)  Under  150  grams  per  square  metre   17  37  13  51 

(1)  Over  200  and  up  to  300  grams  per  square 

metre   $  6  75 

(2)  Over  100  and  up  to  200  grams  per  square 

metre   8  68 

(3)  Up  to  100  grams  per  square  metre   10  61 

Surtaxes  amount  to  75  per  cent  of  the  rates  of  duty  mentioned  above. 

CORRUGATED   PAPER  BOTTLE  WRAPPERS 

Straw  wrappers  only  are  used  by  wine  merchants,  brewers,  and  manufac- 
turers of  aerated  water  for  the  distribution  of  their  products  in  the  cities  and 
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in  the  interior  of  Greece,  the  bulk  of  the  Greek  wine  being  sold  in  casks.  Wine 
is  shipped  abroad  in  casks,  whilst  brandy  and  liqueurs  are  shipped  in  bottles 
protected  by  straw  wrappers,  except  in  the  case  of  countries  in  which  such  wrap- 
ping is  not  allowed.  Corrugated  paper  bottle  wrappers  are  more  expensive  than 
straw  wrappers,  and  merchants  are  reluctant  to  buy  the  former  unless  they  are 
required  to  do  so.  Straw  wrappers  can  be  had  locally  at  from  46  to  53  cents 
per  100,  whereas  strong  and  thick  corrugated  paper  bottle  wrappers,  which  at 
the  present  time  come  mostly  from  France,  sell  at  approximately  $1  per  100. 
Wrappers  offered  by  Canadian  manufacturers  were  quoted  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  French  commodity,  but  business  has  not  resulted.  Merchants  in  this 
market  are  afraid  that  the  Canadian  wrappers,  on  account  of  their  thinness, 
could  not  afford  adequate  protection  for  the  bottles.  Some  trials  might,  how- 
ever, remove  these  apprehensions. 

The  usual  sizes  of  bottles  used  for  the  export  of  cognac  are  the  Martell 
standard  sizes;  that  is,  25  ounces  for  large  bottles  and  13  ounces  for  small 
bottles. 

WOOD  PULP 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  into  Greece,  which  amount  to  approximately  7,000 
metric  tons  for  paper  making  and  500  metric  tons  for  artificial  silk  manufac- 
ture, comprise  bleached  sulphite  (3,500  metric  tons),  strong  sulphite  (1,500 
metric  tons),  and  mechanical  pulps  (2,500  metric  tons).  Sweden  has  the  bulk 
of  the  trade,  with  small  quantities  originating  in  France,  Finland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Germany.  Business  is  effected  through  commission  agents  who  are 
well  connected  with  the  paper  and  artificial  silk  manufacturers.  These  latter 
are  few,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  agents  who  would  be  able  to  work  suc- 
cessfully. Credit  facilities  up  to  six  months  are  usually  granted.  Piraeus  is 
the  centre  for  this  trade.  Recent  quotations  (c.i.f.  Piraeus)  from  Sweden 
gave  bleached  sulphite  at  £14  10s.  ($70.47)  per  ton;  strong  sulphite  at  £11  10s. 
($55.89);  and  mechanical  pulp  at  £7  ($34)  to  £10  ($48.60). 

Duty  and  Internal  Taxes  on  Wood  Pulp 

.  Maximum    Minimum  Conventional 
Tariff  Item  No.  76b  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Lb. 

Duty   $    77  $    48  $  29 

Internal  taxes   58  36  22 

Total  in  Canadian  currency   $1  35  $    84  $  51 

VI 

Miscellaneous 

JUTE  BAGS 

Greek  imports  of  new  and  second-hand  jute  bags  amounted  in  1929  to 
1,951,193  kilograms,  and  in  1928  to  1,883,228  kilograms.  The  principal 
countries  of  origin  with  quantities  in  kilograms  for  1929  are  as  follows,  the 
figures  for  1928  being  given  in  parentheses:  India,  760,899  (711,473)  ;  Great 
Britain,  276,574  (189,518) ;  Czechoslovakia,  213,165  (79,492)  ;  Egypt,  183,779 
(252,139);  the  United  States,  178,216  (301,370);  Italy,  169,519  (160,378); 
Netherlands,  81,708  (31,342);   and  Belgium,  24,224  (34,365). 

The  preference  is  for  second-hand  bags  with  a  single  red  stripe,  clean,  and 
without  holes.  Specifications  of  these  bags  are:  size,  28  by  48  inches;  weight, 
2\  to  2X2  pounds;  and  texture,  8  by  8,  Quotations  for  such  bags  are  now  placed 
at  about  $16  per  100  c.i.f.  Piraeus  to  agents  or  wholesalers. 

Packing. — Jute  bags  are  generally  shipped  in  bales  of  400  units,  pressed, 
and  bound  together  with  steel  bands. 
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Terms  of  Payment. — Cash  against  documents  are  the  prevailing  terms  of 
payment  in  the  jute  bag  trade. 

Duty  and  Internal  Taxes  on  New  and  Second-hand  Jute  Bags 


Maximum  Minimum 

Tariff  Item  No.  209a  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Lb. 

Duty   $1  16  $  58 

Plus  20  per  cent   23  12 


$1  39  $  70 

Internal  taxes  •   1  04  52 


Total  in  Canadian  currency  ,   $2  43  $1  22 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMICALS 

Greece  has  to  rely  on  foreign  markets  for  practically  all  her  requirements 
of  industrial  chemicals.  The  principal  source  of  supply  is  Germany,  with 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  sharing  in  the  trade.  Greek 
imports  of  industrial  chemicals  comprise  a  wide  range  of  commodities,  among 
which  are  acids  of  various  kinds,  alkali,  chloride  products,  anhydrous  ammonia, 
chloride  of  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of  ammonia,  hypersulphite  of  soda, 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  calcium  phosphate,  sulphate  of  copper, 
alum  in  crystals,  caustic  soda,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  chlorate  of  potash,  oxalic 
acid  in  crystals,  saltpetre,  sulphate  of  soda,  salamoniac,  and  all  dyestuff  inter- 
mediaries. 

German  chemical  combines  have  their  own  representatives  in  the  country, 
and  have  been  established  here  a  number  of  years.  The  other  countries  are 
dealing  through  commission  agents. 

Artificial  Fertilizers. — An  article  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1349,  page  786,  under  date  of  December  7,  1929,  gave  information 
on  the  market  for  artificial  fertilizers  in  Greece. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMICALS 

All  pharmaceutical  chemicals  needed  in  Greece  are  imported;  they  are  as 
a  rule  received  in  a  raw  state  and  prepared  by  local  chemists  and  druggists. 
Imports  represent  a  wide  range. 

Patent  Medicines. — Every  kind  of  patent  medicine  is  imported  into 
this  country  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  Some  Canadian  brands  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and  interest 
is  being  developed  towards  the  possible  introduction  of  a  wider  range  of  Cana- 
dian patent  medicines  into  this  country.  Patent  medicines  are  usually  shipped 
to  Greece  in  bulk,  these  medicines  being  bottled,  packed,  and  conditioned  on 
the  spot;  such  procedure  permits  an  appreciable  saving  on  customs  dues. 
Advertising  is  an  essential  requisite  in  the  patent  medicine  trade  in  Greece. 

ABRASIVE  WHEELS  AND  BLOCKS 

There  are  important  deposits  of  emery  throughout  the  island  of  Naxosj 
but  all  the  emery  extracted  from  these  deposits  is  shipped  abroad  in  a  raw 
state,  with  the  result  that  such  manufactured  products  as  abrasive  wheels  and 
blocks  have  to  be  imported.  The  market  for  these  commodities  is  limited,  ana 
there  is  keen  competition  from  Italian,  German,  and  Hungarian  concerns. 
Some  Canadian  firms  have  been  selling  small  quantities  of  abrasive  wheels  and 
blocks  in  this  market,  and  although  the  quality  offered  is  much  superior  to  any- 
thing found  in  the  trade,  prices  are  too  high  to  allow  a  successful  business. 

Specifications  of  abrasive  wheels  and  blocks  imported  into  Greecv  arc  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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HARDWARE  AND  IRONMONGERY 

As  Greece  is  mainly  a  cheap  market  in  hardware  and  ironmongery,  and 
German  manufacturers  are  well  established  with  a  variety  of  articles  of  a  cheap 
nature,  it  will  be  difficult  for  Canada  to  enter  the  market.  Apart  from  this,  the 
Greek  market  is  based  on  European  tastes  and  many  articles  from  Canada 
are  not  suited  or  are  of  too  high  a  quality.  The  range  of  articles  needed  in  this 
market  is  a  wide  one.  Germany  has  the  greater  part  of  the  trade,  with  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  Czechoslovakia  supplying  a  certain  amount.  The  English 
article  cannot  compete  successfully  as  it  is  usually  too  expensive  for  the  Greek 
market.  The  United  States  have  also  had  no  success,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  specialities  such  as  locks  and  keys. 

Many  articles  are  manufactured  in  the  country  on  a  small  scale,  including 
nails,  bolts,  rivets,  keys  of  all  kinds,  buckets,  stove  piping,  water  cans,  oil  cans, 
and  canisters  for  spices. 

There  are  certain  special  lines,  however,  where  Canada  may  be  able  to 
compete  successfully;  such  lines  are  brass  valves  and  fittings,  and  wire  netting. 

Tool  Handles. — Practically  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  tool  handles  is  in  the 
hands  of  local  carpenters  and  joiners,  the  wood  required  being  generally  im- 
ported. German  manufacturers  supply  a  small  quantity,  but  even,  with  their 
low  prices  they  cannot  compete  successfully  with  the  local  article,  which  is 
made  by  cheap  labour. 

Steam  Valves. — The  bulk  of  the  trade  in  the  Greek  market  for  steam 
valves  is  at  present  in  German  hands.  Before  the  war  the  American  Walworth 
type  of  valve  sold  extensively  in  Greece,  but  after  the  war  German  manufac- 
turers supplanted  the  American  article  with  a  light  export  pattern  of  valve, 
bearing  no  trade  mark,  and  weighing  about  one-half  the  weight  of  the  American 
valve.  The  quality  is  inferior,  but  the  price  is  low,  and  as  they  are  much  lighter 
the  import  duty  is  less.  Price  is  an  important  factor  in  the  Greek  market.  Of 
such  German-made  valves  the  following  sizes  are  most  in  demand:  j,  f,  1, 
1^  and  2  inches;  10  to  12  atmospheric  pressures. 

Other  articles  in  demand  in  the  Greek  market  include  check  valves,  gate 
valves,  standard  gate  valves,  and  all-bronze  foot  valves. 

SWISS  EXHIBITION  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FURNISHINGS  AND 
1  MATERIALS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  September  22,  1930.— The  Swiss  Dwelling  Exhibition,  which 
opened  in  Basle  on  August  16  and  ended  September  14,  gave  a  large  number 
of  visitors  an  opportunity  to  inspect  a  wide  range  of  household  furnishings, 
fittings,  and  accessories.  The  exhibition  was  divided  into  two  sections,  with 
the  principal  part  housed  in  the  sample  fair  building.  The  second  section  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  model  dwellings  meant  principally  to  cater  to  those  with 
slender  incomes. 

There  were  333  exhibitors  in  the  main,  section;  the  products  shown 
were  predominantly  of  Swiss  manufacture  and  illustrated  the  strength  of 
domestic  competition  in  most  lines  of  house  equipment.  The  exhibition  was 
separated  into  a  number  of  divisions  which  were  again  subdivided  into  sub- 
sections, each  dealing  with  specific  lines  of  merchandise.  The  principal  divi- 
sions were:  heating,  gas  and  water,  electricity,  the  kitchen,  living  rooms, 
musical  instruments,  furniture  in  general,  steel  furniture,  garden  fittings,  and 
materials  used  in  building  construction. 
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Among  the  electrical  lines  a  number  of  Swiss  producers  were  featuring 
cooking  stoves  and  ranges  and  there  were  daily  demonstrations  of  cooking  and 
baking  by  electricity.  Other  products  included  irons,  toasters,  chafing  dishes, 
water  heaters,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  everything  which  is  produced  in  Canada 
along  similar  lines.  The  development  of  water-power  in  Switzerland,  coupled 
with  the  moderate  cost  of  current  and  a  good  standard  of  living,  has  caused 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  a  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  who  are 
not  only  covering  the  home  market  but  are  actively  exporting. 

Swiss-made  electrical  cooking  appliances  vary  from  single-element  hot- 
plates up  to  massive  installations  for  hotels  and  institutions.  A  good  electrical 
range  with  four  cooking  plates  and  an  oven  is  listed  retail  for  the  equivalent 
of  $178,  but  prices  vary  greatly. 

The  majority  of  the  middle-class  dwellings  are  heated  with  stoves,  although 
there  was  some  display  of  central  heating  equipment,  including  one  oil  burner 
of  domestic  manufacture.  In  the  winter  resort  towns  and  villages  in  the  moun- 
tains all  the  hotels  and  larger  dwellings  have  central  heating.  This  practice 
is  increasing  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

In  the  exhibits  of  kitchen  equipment,  kitchen  cabinets  were  very  notice- 
able; they  were  designed  along  the  standardized  lines  common  in  Canada. 
There  was  also  some  dish-washing  machines  and  electrically  operated  clothes 
washers.  The  latter  were  of  domestic  and  German  origin,  with  the  Swiss  makes 
for  the  most  part  superior  in  appearance  and  operation.  The  Swiss  machines 
ran  into  large  sizes  suitable  for  institutional  use. 

There  was  one  American  radio  set,  but  the  majority  were  of  European 
origin,  with  many  from  Germany  and  Holland  as  well  as  displays  of  local  manu- 
facturers. The  producers  of  gramophones  and  gramophone  accessories,  which 
is  essentially  a  Swiss  industry,  were  also  represented. 

The  general  household  furniture  was  on  the  whole  decidedly  modernistic; 
ornaments,  carpets,  and  wallpapers  were  in  keeping  with  the  furniture.  German 
and  Belgian  wallpapers  were  noticeable. 

The  Swiss  Parquet  Union,  with  twelve  members,  had  a  display  of  hard- 
wood flooring  for  the  most  part  of  intricate  design.  There  should  be  a  market 
for  rough  Canadian  maple  and  beech  flooring  in  this  connection.  There  was  a 
lot  of  plywood  to  be  seen  with  Scandinavian  and  other  European  products, 
although  there  is  also  a  domestic  industry. 

Building  board  is  not  as  well  introduced  in  Switzerland  as  in  other  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  but  the  representatives  of  two  American  manufacturers 
had  large  displays.  One  of  these  had  a  complete  house  built  of  the  product; 
each  room  illustrated  a  different  method  of  finishing.  While  Switzerland  is  a 
small  country,  it  offers  a  good  market  for  this  material  and  Canadian  producers 
could  capture  a  share  of  the  trade.  The  American  boards  now  being  offered 
are  quoted  at  $35  per  1,000  feet  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

LONDON  TO  CAPE  TOWN  AIR  MAIL 

The  first  half  of  the  air  mail  route  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town  will  be  opened 
by  the  Imperial  Airways  in  January.  A  few  months  after  that,  services  will 
be  carried  right  through  to  Cape  Town,  and  the  air  mail  between  London  and 
the  Cape  will  be  in  full  operation  with  an  eleven-days  schedule  in  either  direc- 
tion. Plans  for  the  full  service  have  already  been  laid.  Steps  are  being  taken 
for  the  provision  of  rest-house  and  refreshment-house  facilities  where  they  are 
needed.  The  daily  stages  and  the  intermediate  calls  have  been  definitely  fixed 
and  the  aircraft  for  the  service  chosen.  The  only  department  in  which  the  ser- 
vice may  be  at  a  slight  disadvantage  in  the  early  days  is  the  meteorological, 
but  a  full  scheme  has  been  agreed  upon  for  its  development. 
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JAPANESE  SALMON  AND  CRAB  CATCH,  1930 

James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
(1  yen  equals  approximately  50  cents  Canadian) 

Tokyo,  September  3,  1930. — A  new  breeding  ground  for  crabs  off  the  coast 
of  Alaska  has  been  found  by  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. These  representatives  have  been  in  the  Bering  Sea  area  for  the  last  three 
months  endeavouring  to  map  out  new  fishing  grounds.  Reports  say  that  this 
new  crab-fishing  ground  is  very  extensive,  with  an  abundance  of  crabs  of  a 
large  and  uniform  size.  The  discovery  is  most  welcome  among  crab  canners  in 
Japan,  as  the  crab  in  Russian  waters  is  fast  becoming  depleted  with  increased 
competition  from  Russian  fishing  interests.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production 
of  canned  crab  by  Soviet  Russia  this  year  will  total  about  150,000  cases,  or 
double  that  of  last  year.  During  the  past,  Russian  crab  was  disposed  of  mainly 
in  England;  this  year  it  was  decided  to  export  80,000  cases  to  the  United  States 
at  2  to  2.50  yen  lower  per  box  than  Japanese  quotations.  The  export  price  of 
Japanese  crab  runs  about  35  yen  per  case.  It  is  said  that  the  profit  per  case 
is  about  1.50  yen,  and  Japanese  exporters  are  very  concerned  at  the  competition 
from  Russian  canners,  especially  as  the  United  States  has  been  consuming 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  pack. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Japanese  producers  and  exporters  of  canned  salmon 
it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  export  price  of  canned  pink  salmon  intended  for 
the  London  market  from  10  yen  to  9  yen.  Statistics  indicate  that  early 
Japanese  consignments  of  canned  salmon  for  England  have  amounted  to  350,000 
cases  from  the  west  coast  of  Kamchatka  and  200,000  cases  from  the  eastern 
coast.  Reports  show  that  the  red  sockeye  run  on  the  east  coast  (Ust-Kam- 
chatka)  was  almost  a  complete  failure.  The  Japan- Russian  Fishery  Company 
and  the  Soviet  Fisheries,  "  AKO,"  have  packed  about  80,000  cases,  estimated 
at  about  20  per  cent  of  the  estimated  pack.  Last  year  the  former  packed  90,000 
cases,  while  11  AKO  "  put  up  60,000  cases.  During  1928  the  total  pack  at  Ust- 
Kamchatka  was  in  the  vicinity  of  450,000  cases.  This  marked  decrease  in  the 
catches  during  the  last  two  years  is  attributed  to  intensive  and  unrestricted 
fishing  in  the  river  since  the  Soviet  occupation  and  control  in  1923.  While  it 
is  the  off  season  for  red  salmon  in  the  west  coast  of  Kamchatka,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  pack  up  to  the  end  of  August  amounted  to  550,000  cases  of  red  salmon, 
640,000  cases  of  pink  salmon,  and  40,000'  cases  of  silver  salmon.  The  above 
figures  include  the  Soviet  pack,  in  which  there  may  be  some  discrepancies  with 
reference  to  the  actual  size  of  the  pack. 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  wiih  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address;  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Mr. 
C.  N.  Wilde,  Mexico  City;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes, 
Hongkong;  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town;  and  Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Cairo. 
Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Bleaknev 


Toronto  Oct.    6  to  17 

Hamilton  Oct.  20  to  21 

Brantford  Oct.  22 

London  Oct.  23  and  24 


Windsor  Oct.  27 

Stratford  Oct.  29 

Kitchener  Oct.  30 

Guelph  Oct.  31 


Montreal  Oct. 


Mr.  Fraser 

6  to  20  Quebec  Province 


Oct.  23 


Mr.  Wilde 


Welland  and  Merritton.   ..Oct.  13 

St.  Catharines  Oct.  14 

Grimsby  Oct.  16 

Hamilton  and  Dundas.  .   ..Oct.  17 


Brantford  Oct. 

Paris  Oct. 

Toronto  Oct. 


Mr.  Johnson 


Montreal  Oct.    6  to  21 

Bedford  Oct.  22 

Granby  Oct.  23 

Victoriaville  Oct.  24 

Quebec  Oct.  25  to  27 

Three  Rivers  and 

Shawinigan  Falls  Oct.  28  and  29 

Windsor  Oct.  31  and  Nov 

London  Nov.    3  and  4 

St.  Thomas  Nov.  5 

St.  Mary  s  Nov.  6 

Harriston  Nov.  7 

Kitchener  Nov.    8  to  10 

Gait  Nov.  11 


Guelph  Nov. 

Brantford  Nov. 

Hamilton  Nov. 

Toronto  Nov. 

St.  John,  N.B  Dec. 

Cainpbellton  Dec. 

Sackville  Dec. 

Annapolis  Roval  Dec. 

Halifax  Dec. 

Kentville  Dec. 

Kingston,  N.S.,  or 

Middleton  Dec. 

Ottawa  Dec. 


20  and  21 

22 

27  to  Nov.  18 


12 
13 

14  and  15 
17  to  29 

2  and  3 

4 

5 

6 

8  and  9 
10 


Ottawa  Oct. 

Winnipeg  Oct. 

Saskatoon  Nov. 

Regina  Nov. 

Medicine  Hat  Nov. 


Calgary 


Nov.  7 


Mr.  Sykes 

27  and  28         Vernon  Nov. 

31  and  Nov.  1     Kelowna  Nov. 

3  Penticton  Nov. 

4  Vancouver  Nov. 

5  Victoria  Nov. 

Vancouver  Nov, 


9 
10 
12 

14  to  22 
24  to  27 
28  to  Dec.  17 


Mr.  Bissett 


Rock  Island  Oct.  13 

Sherbrooke  Oct.  13 

Lennoxville  Oct.  13 

Victoriaville  Oct.  14 

Plessissville  Oct.  14 

Quebec  Oct.  15 


Terrebonne  Oct.  16 

Granby  Oct.  17 

Lachute  Oct.  IS 

Beauharnois  Oct.  20 

Ottawa  Oct.  21 


Mr.  Lamontagne 

Vancouver  Oct.  13  to  15 

Canadian  films  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver,  with 
the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CHANGES   IN   CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs: — 

Senor  Don  Pedro  Longaray  Davalos  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  Republic  of 
Peru  at  Toronto;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  as  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  Statei 
at  Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
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EMPIRE  TOBACCO  GROWERS 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  found  a  federation  representing  all  the  tobacco- 
growing  countries  of  the  British  Empire.  As  a  permanently  established  body, 
with  headquarters  in  London,  it  would  be  charged  with  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  growers  and  would  maintain  contact  with  the  Empire  Market- 
ing Board,  the  British  Empire  Producers'  Organization,  and  other  organizations 
concerned  with  the  development  of  Imperial  trade.  The  federation  would  also 
promote  research  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  Empire-grown 
tobacco,  better  handling  and  packing  methods,  and  similar  matters,  and  would 
have  as  an  ultimate  function  the  possible  mitigation  of  competition  of  an  aggra- 
vated character  between  the  various  States  in  the  Empire.  Several  meetings 
have  been  held,  and  these  have  been  attended  by  representatives  of  Canada, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  India,  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Cyprus.  A  formal 
decision  to  establish  the  new  federation  has  been  taken.  The  federation  will 
not  be  in  any  sense  a  selling  pool,  but  through  contact  with  manufacturers  and 
brokers  it  is  hoped  that  the  growers  may  secure  a  more  rational  determination 
in  future  of  supply  and  demand. 


ITALIAN  DUTY  ON  CANNED  SALMON 

The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Milan,  cables  that  from 
October  1,  1930,  the  Italian  Government  will  impose  a  duty  of  30'  gold  lire  per 
100  kilograms  ($5.79  per  220  pounds)  on  canned  salmon  in  pound  tins,  and  a 
duty  of  35  gold  lire  per  100  kilograms  ($6.75  per  220  pounds)  on  salmon  in  one- 
half  pounds  tins.    Canned  salmon  was  formerly  free  of  duty  in  Italy. 


TRINIDAD    FRUIT  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
cables  that  fruit  not  originating  in  Canada,  the  British  West  Indies,  or  the 
British  Isles  was  prohibited  from  importation  in  Trinidad  since  July  11,  1930,- 
and  that  certificates  of  origin  are  required  for  all  shipments. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance 
with  these  specifications: — 

Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

November  27,  1930   Post   and    Telegraph    Department — 1,200   feet  cordage, 

switchboard,  3  conductor,  red,  unmounted,  to  specifi- 
cation. 

December  15,  1930  Post  and  Telegraph  Department — 150  transmitters,  Brit- 
ish Post  Office  No.  1,  mark  4001,  complete,  to  specifi- 
cation. 

December  9,  1930  Post  and  Telegraph  Department — 200  transformers,  tele- 
phone, British  Post  Office  type  No.  15A,  to  spc<  id- 
eation % 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  6 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principaL 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  6,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September  29,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Country 


Unit 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

p  "t 

a  i  y 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

1  <  O  T 1  I T?  n  f  n, 
-DclIlK  XVtlUtT 

Sept.  29 

Oct.  6 

.  1407 

$  .1423 

$  .1423 

5 

.  1390 

.  1392 

.1393 

2a 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

.0296 

.0296 

A 
t 

.2680 

.2673 

.2674 

A 

.0252 

.0251 

.0251 

Q 

.0392 

.  0392 

.  0392 

2a 

.2382 

.2378 

.2378 

A 
*± 
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Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland   ..  ..Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Pvoumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $] 

Barbados  $f 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  'the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  " The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Shf.rbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg^  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission.  Toronto.  Foodstuffs 

1072.  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Palestine  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  quotations  Palestine  ports 

on  fruits. 

1073.  Flour. — Salonica  firm  of  commission  agents  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  flour. 
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1074.  Flour. — Firm  of  importers  in  Athens  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  flour. 

1075.  Flour. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Salonica  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

1076.  Flour. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Piraeus  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

1077.  Wheat. — Piraeus  firm  of  commission  agents  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wheat. 

1078.  Wheat. — Salonica  firm  of  commission  agents  wish  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat. 

1079.  Wheat. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Athens  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wheat. 

Miscellaneous 

1080.  Animal  By-products. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  the  North  of  England 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  shippers  of  hides,  tallow,  hair,  bones,  dried 
blood,  etc. 

1081.  R.vw  Hides. — Salonica  firm  of  tanners  desire  to  be  put  into  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  raw  hides. 

1082.  Rabbit  Skins. — British  house  in  Valparaiso  wishes  to  make  contact  with  Canadian 
company  offering  cured  rabbit  skins  of  all  descriptions. 

1083.  Rabbit  Fur. — British  house  in  Valparaiso  seeks  the  representation  of  Canadian 
company  offering  rabbit  fur  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

1084.  Buttons. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Santiago,  Chile,  solicits  the  representation  of 
Canadian  companj'  offering  a  line  of  celluloid  and  horn  buttons  for  use  on  men's  and 
women's  clothing. 

1085.  Men's  Hats. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Santiago.  Chile,  solicits  the  representation 
of  a  Canadian  company  offering  a  line  of  high-qualit3r  men's  hats. 

1086.  Woollen  Stockings. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Santiago,  Chile,  solicits  the  repre- 
sentation of  Canadian  company  offering  children's  woollen  stockings,  three-quarter  length, 
plain  and  ribbed. 

1087.  Yarns. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Santiago.  Chile,  solicits  the  representation  of 
Canadian  firm  offering  artificial  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  yarns  for  weaving  and  knitting 
purposes,  as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  underwear,  jumpers,  hosiery,  etc. 

1088.  Textiles. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Santiago,  Chile,  solicits  the  representation  of 
a  Canadian  firm  offering  pure  silk,  artificial  silk,  or  silk  and  cotton  mixtures  as  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ties. 

1089.  Second-hand  Sacks. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  sack  and  bag  merchants  are  interested 
in  having  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  second-hand  sacks. 

1090.  Jute  Bags. — Piraeus  commission  agent  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  new  and  second-hand  jute  bags. 

1091.  Jute  Bags. — Jute  bags,  both  new  and  second-hand,  are  wanted  by  Athens  concern. 

1092.  Ice  Skates.— A  Liverpool  house  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  manufac- 
turers of  ice  skates  with  a  view  to  representation.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices 
requested. 

1093.  Footwear. — A  firm  in  Palestine  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  quotations  Palestine 
ports  on  footwear. 

1094.  Leather.— A  firm  in  Palestine  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  prices  Palestine  ports 
on  leather. 

1095.  Playing  Cards. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  and  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives desire  to  secure  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  playing  cards  who 
is  not  already  represented  in  that  country.  Samples  and  prices,  preferably  c.i.f.  New 
Zealand,  are  desired. 

1096.  Fancy  Goods  and  Toys. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  and  agents  desire  to 
form  a  contact  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  fancy  goods  and  toys,  including  rubber  balloons, 
who  is  not  already  represented  in  New  Zealand.    Samples  and  prices  are  desired. 

1097.  Children's  Toys. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Santiago,  Chile,  solicits  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Canadian  company  offering  a  line  of  children's  toys. 

1098.  Crepe  Paper. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and  direct 
importers  are  desirous  of  securing  samples  and  quotations,  preferably  c.ii.  New  Zealand, 
from  a  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export  crepe  paper  on  an  agency  basis. 

1099.  Wallpaper. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Santiago,  Chile,  solicits  the  representation 
of  Canadian  company  offering  wallpaper. 

1100.  Wood  Pulp.— Firm  of  importers  in  Athens  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  wood  pulp. 

1101.  Shoe  Shanks. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Santiago  selling  shoemaking  machinery 
solicits  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  company  offering  shoe  shanks.  Send  small  selec- 
tion of  samples  together  with  .prices  c.ii.  Valparaiso. 

1102.  Pegwood.— Manufacturers'  agent  in  Santiago,  Chile,  selling  shoemaking  machinery 
solicits  the  representation  of  Canadian  company  offering  pegwood  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes.    Send  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Valparaiso. 
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1103  and  1104.  Lumber  for  Building  Purposes. — Two  Salonica  importers  desire  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  lumber  for  building  purposes. 

1105.  Building  Materials  and  Sanitary  Ware. — A  firm  in  Palestine  would  like  to 
receive  c.i.f.  quotations  Palestine  ports  on  building  materials  and  sanitary  ware. 

1106.  Electrical  Accessories. — An  electrical  wholesaler  in  Liverpool  wishes  to  receive 
ci.f.  Liverpool  prices  and  catalogues  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical  accessories, 
including  iron-clad  fuses  and  switch  gear. 

1107.  Rubber  Sheet  Packing. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Santiago,  Chile,  solicits  the 
representation  of  Canadian  company  offering  rubber  sheet  packing  as  used  in  the  engineer- 
ing trades. 

1108.  Rubber  Hose  and  Matting. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Santiago,  Chile,  solicits  the 
representation  of  a  Canadian  company  offering  rubber  hose  and  matting. 

1109.  Heavy  Chemicals. — A  firm  of  heavy  chemical  merchants  in  the  North  of  England 
wish  to  receive  c.i.f.  Liverpool  quotations  on  heavy  chemicals  and  samples. 

1110.  Ironmongery. — A  firm  in  Palestine  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  prices  Palestine 
ports  on  ironmongery. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Montclare,  Oct.  15  and  Nov.  15;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  17;  Montcalm,  Oct. 
29;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  Oct.  17;  Laval  County,  Oct. 
30;   Evanger,  Nov.  10 — all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Oranian,  Oct.  25;  Nessian,  Nov.  22 — both 
Dominion  Line;   Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  8. 

To  Glasgow. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  29;  Athenia,  Oct.  17  and  Nov.  14; 
Airthria,  Oct.  25;  Letitia,  Oct.  31;   Cortona,  Nov.  8 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  2. 

To  Dublin. — Torr  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  15  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Oct.  17  and  Nov.  14;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct. 
24;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  31;  Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania, 
Cunard  Line,  Nov.  7;  Laurentie,  Oct.  18  and  Nov.  15;  Doric,  Nov.  1 — both  White  Star 
Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Oct.  17;  Beaverhill,  Oct,  24;  Beaverford,  Oct.  31;  Beaver- 
burn, Nov.  7;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Oct.  17  and  Nov.  14; 
Ausonia,  Oct.  31 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  16;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  23;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Oct.  30;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  6;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  13 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Oct.  24. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  15  and  Nov.  15. 

To  Hamburg— Beaverford,  Oct.  31;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  14— both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Holger,  Oct.  18;  Germar,  Nov.  15— both  North  German  Lloyd;  Lista,  County-Hamburg 
American  Line,  Oct.  31. 

To  Bremen. — Holger,  Oct.  18;   Germar,  Nov.  15 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Oct.  23;   Evanger,  Nov.  10 — both  County  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valcerusa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Service,  0>ct.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  Oct.  18;  Champlain,  Nov.  1 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Belize. — Cavelier,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  17. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Italia,  Oct.  17;    Hedrun,  Oct.  31 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS. 

Corp. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide — Canadian  Challenger,  Oct.  30;  Cana- 
dian Traveller,  Nov.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Timaru  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Victor  (also  calls 
at  Napier),  Oct,  25;   Canadian  Cruiser,  Nov.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Palestine,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa, 
Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — A  steamer,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Oct.  25;  Mattawin,  Nov.  25 — both  Elder-Dempster 
Line  (also  call  at  West  African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  Oct.  20;  Canadian  Spinner,  Nov.  20 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  line,  Oct. 
24;  Emsworth  Manor,  Farquhar  Line,  Oct.  15;  Castor,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  Oct.  15. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Oct.  15;  North  Voyageur,  Oct.  20— both 
Clarke  SS, 
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From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  23. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam^ 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Kobe,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Oct.  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salaeia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  8. 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Oct.  20;  London  Citizen,  Nov.  3 — both  Furness 
Line;  Missouri,  Oct.  22;  Maryland,  Nov.  1 — both  Leyland  Line;  Minne tonka,  Oct.  13; 
Manewaska,  Oct.  27 — both  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  25;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  13; 
Manchester  Spinner,  Oct.  28 — both  Manchester  Line;  Median,  Oct.  13;  Novian,  Oct.  27; 
Meltonian,  Nov.  10;   Dakarian,  Nov.  24 — all  Leyland  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Oct.  12;   Pennland,  Oct.  26 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Oortona,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  8. 

To  Havre. — Missouri,  Leyland  Line,  Oct.  22. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Oct.  20;  Kungsho'lm,  Nov.  10 — both  Swedish- 
American  Line. 

To  Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Fort  St.  George,  Oct.  14;  Nerissa,  Oct.  21— Jboth 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Italia,  Oct.  23;  •  Hedrun,  Nov.  6 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  20. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  Oct.  23;  Champlain,  Nov.  6— both  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  17;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  31 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  ( Jamaica). — Ottar  (also  calls  at  Montego  Bay  and 
other  Jamaica  outports),  Oct.  16  and  Nov.  13;  Caledonia,  Oct.  30i — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Naga- 
saki), Oct.  16;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Oct.  30;  Empress  of  Asia,  Nov. 
13;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Nov.  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call 
at  Manila);  Hikawa  Maru  (does  not  call  at  Shanghai),  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Oct.  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Oct.  16; 
Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Nov.  4 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai. — Dalblain,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Oct.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Oct.  15;  Aorangi,  Nov.  12 — (both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelion  and  Dunedin. — Eknaren,  Transatlantic  SS.  Co., 
November. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Nelson  and  New  Plymouth. — Waikawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Hellenic,  Oct.  13;  Eknaren, 
November — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Oct.  2;   Annie  Johnson,  Nov.  6 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Oct.  18;  San  Lucas,  Canada 
Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Oct.  25. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo.— Theodore  Roosevelt,  Fred  Oisen  Line,  Oct.  30. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Oct.  23. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Indiana,  Oct,  22;  Oregon,  Oct.  31;  Nevada, 
Nov.  8 — all  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Oakland,  Oct.  16;  Seattle,  Nov.  6 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line;  Narenta,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Oct.  20  (also  calls  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Oct.  17; 
Cellina,  Nov.  14— both.  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Villanger,  Oct.  24;   Taranger,  Nov.  22— both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Cactus,  Oct.  22;  West  Notus,  Nov.  16 
— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Kalfarli,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd.,  Oct.  22. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Sur,  Oct.  15;  Point  Arena,  Oct.  28;  Point  Reyes,  Nov.  13; 
Point  Gorda,  Nov.  25— all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic  Japan 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  (Ter-  Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 


ritory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 

Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Cuay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica :  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 


Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cables,  Canadian. 
Kobe:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.  Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.  Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Caneoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory   includes   the   Rhine  valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33. 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory   includes    Scandinavian    countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia!) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Pern 


Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  G7?;_St(^ns'  9^1h  1212.'_L,irr}a-   S^?*'  Cal1® 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe.  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 


Coca,  478.     (Territory  includes  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Sonth  Africa 

ritory  Includes  '  French  ^Colonies '"in  North  C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683  Office  Westminster 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable  House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac.  Address,  Cantracom. 

Germany  _     _  United  Kingdom 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus.  Neuerwall  10,  Ham-  L0™0*1-  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
burg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri-  Trafalgar  «?q.ua^e'  s-w-  England.  Cable 
tory  covers  Germany— except  the  Rhine  Valley      Addrew    Sleighing,  London  ' 

Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,   London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 


Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul   Sykes— P.O.   Box  80.     Office— Exchange 


missioner.  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrueom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 
Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South    Bristol:    Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,      street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
and  lndo-China.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.      Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
India  and  Ceylon  Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan-  United  States 

ade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal-  ^ew  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
cutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  street.     (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 

Irish  Free  State  1  antic  seaboard  states.    Pennsylvania;  also 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  rwL?eTU^S^A?aMeS'^fiW<Tum'rr 

Cable  Address.  Canadian.  Ch<Jca??.:        S"  A°  Meara>  Willoughby  Tower,  8 

b.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West   and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 


Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cables,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta.  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania. 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 


Cables,  Canadian. 
San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 


Note.— Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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NEW  TRADE  ROUTES  MAP 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  issued  a  new  Trade  Routes 
Map  showing  the  leading  trade  routes  and  shortest  sailing  distances  between 
Canadian  and  foreign  ports.  Chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  trade 
organizations,  and  bona  fide  exporters  may  receive  copies  on  request.  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  18,  1930. — The  monthly  summary  of  Australian 
imports  and  exports  for  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year  (July,  1930)  discloses 


the  following  figures: — 

Imports  of  merchandise   £7,290,428 

Exports  of  merchandise   6,338,300 

Excess  of  imports   £  952,128 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie   £  909,451 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie   28,172 

Excess  of  exports   £  881,279 
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Imports  during  July,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  last  year,  declined 
by  £5,679,568.  Exports,  however,  showed  an  increase  of  £830,113  compared 
with  July  of  the  previous  year. 

The  decline  in  imports  was  distributed  over  most  items.  The  principal 
groups  of  imports  showing  decreases  were  metals  and  metal  manufactures, 
machines  and  machinery,  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof,  textiles,  apparel 
and  attire,  yarns  and  fibres,  timber,  petrol,  tobacco  and  wines  and  spirits. 

When  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  1929  the  only  items  show- 
ing an  increase  in  exports  were  wool  and  gold,  while  the  value  of  the  following 
exports  showed  marked  contraction:  meats,  hides  and  skins,  lead,  zinc,  flour, 
wheat  and  sugar. 

Commonwealth  loans  falling  due  in  Australia  before  the  end  of  1930  include 
about  £18,000,000  of  the  unconverted  balance  of  the  December  loan,  while  some 
£24,000,000  of  (internal)  State  loans  will  also  mature  within  this  period.  It  is 
not  anticipated  that  any  trouble  will  be  experienced  in  arranging  these  domestic 
conversions. 

Conforming  with  arrangements  made  at  the  recent  financial  conference  in 
Melbourne,  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Treasurers  have  made  available  state- 
ments of  revenue  for  July  and  August.  In  every  instance  the  expenditure  has 
exceeded  revenue,  and  the  total  deficit  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
has  reached  £8,038,737  ($39,068,261).  The  folowing  schedule  gives  particulars 
relative  to  the  deficits  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States  for  July  and 
August: — 

Revenue       Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth   £9,202,000       £11,461,000  £2,259,000 

New  South  Wales   5,359,168  7,903,805  2,544,637 

Victoria   2,249,013  4,023,370  1,774,357 

South  Australia   1,282,376  1,928,735  646,359 

Queensland   1,920,456  2,139,062  218,606 

Western  Australia   939.439  1,505,335  565,896 

Tasmania   352,000  381,882  29,882 

Nearly  a  year  ago  it  became  -apparent  that  Australia  was  to  suffer  a 
serious  diminution  in  national  income  as  the  result  of  the  collapse  in  prices 
obtained  for  wool  at  the  opening  sales.  As  a  result,  the  effect  of  the  decline 
in  prices  was  reflected  in  the  value  of  exports,  but  only  in  recent  months  have 
imports  been  drastically  curtailed,  yet  the  measures  introduced  have  not  yet 
proved  effective  in  balancing  the  budget.  The  chief  cause  of  the  decline  in 
State  revenues  has  been  through  the  operations  of  the  Government-owned  rail- 
ways, but  with  wool  now  rapidly  coming  forward  and  with  a  probable  record 
harvest  to  be  moved  to  shipping  ports,  much  better  transportation  returns  may 
shortly  be  expected.  While  it  is  conceded  that  other  countries  are  having  some- 
what similar  experiences  of  the  world-wide  depression,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
Australia  is  feeling  the  effects  of  deflation  much  more  acutely  than  other  parts 
of  the  Empire. 

A  result  of  the  financial  position  is  that  unemployment  is  still  increasing  i 
despite  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  men  have  been  given  temporary  work 
by  the  State  Governments  and  municipalities,  for  whom  new  public  works  and 
improvements  have  been  entered  upon  to  relieve  this  problem.  In  addition  to 
public  assistance,  liberal  private  subscriptions  are  being  applied  to  finding 
employment  for  hundreds  of  women  and  girls  to  produce  lines  of  goods  which 
will  be  sold  later  in  the  year. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  special  session  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
will  be  called  in  November  to  deal  with  urgent  financial  matters,  as  the  revenue 
has  so  far  fallen  far  short  of  the  Treasurer's  estimate.  Remedial  legislation  ha? 
failed  to  meet  the  position,  and  with  a  diminishing  customs  revenue  and  uncertain 
returns  from  the  sales  tax,  other  means,  likely  involving  increased  taxation, 
appear  necessary  to  balance  the  budget. 
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The  existing  rates  of  exchange  are  handicapping  imports  and  giving  a  bonus 
on  exports,  while  tending  to  encourage  the  retention  of  funds  in  Australia  and  a 
transfer  of  funds  from  abroad.  The  minimum  exchange  rates,  on  telegraphic 
transfer  (of  £100)  to  London,  are  quoted  nominally  at  £6  15s.  for  selling  and 
£6  2s.  6d.  for  buying,  but  business  has  been  done  at  much  higher  rates.  There 
is  no  fixed  maximum,  as  most  transactions  are  by  arrangement  with  the  banks 
or  through  outside  sources.  The  competition  of  companies  and  firms  (realizing 
on  commodities  shipped  abroad)  with  old-established  banks  for  the  exchange 
business  is  so  acute  that  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  has  intimated 
that  it  may  become  necessary  to  obtain  some  form  of  control  of  national 
exchange. 

Sales  of  wholesale  importing  houses  show  contraction  with  the  similar  period 
of  last  year.  This  reduction  applies  to  practically  all  classes  of  goods,  though 
there  are  indications  of  an  improved  demand  for  implements  to  garner  the 
approaching  harvest.  Some  of  the  large  domestic  manufacturing  industries  have 
accumulated  more  stock  than  the  demand  calls  for,  hence  a  considerable  curtail- 
ment of  output  has  been  imperative.  In  other  plants  work  has  been  rationed 
so  that  operatives  may  not  be  discharged  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  many 
unemployed. 

The  seasonal  conditions  could  scarcely  be  improved  upon,  and  if  remunera- 
tive prices  are  obtained  for  the  principal  lines  of  primary  production  to  be 
exported  oversea,  the  financial  and  trading  outlook  will  benefit  greatly. 


Wheat. — The  wheat  situation  in  Australia  is  without  the  slightest  animation, 
nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  prospect  of  an  improvement  for  a  long  time. 
Harvesting  is  about  completed  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  this  addition  to 
the  large  carry-over  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  from  the  previous  year — 
combined  with  heavy  Russian  shipments — indicates  that  Australian  wheat  will 
shortly  be  quoted  at  even  lower  prices  than  those  ruling  in  pre-war  years. 

The  climatic  conditions  throughout  the  Commonwealth  wheat  growing  areas 
have  generally  been  exceptionally  favourable,  and  a  record  crop  estimated  from 
160,000,000  to  200,000,000  bushels  is  predicted  . 

The  sale  of  some  of  last  season's  wheat  grown  in  the  State  of  Victoria  is 
reported  at  from  2s.  9d.  (67  cents)  to  3s.  (73  cents)  per  bushel  at  country 
railway  stations  less  than  200  miles  from  Melbourne.  To  this  would  be  added 
about  4d.  (8  cents)  per  bushel  to  arrive  at  a  f.o.b.  steamer  basis.  To-day's 
(September  18)  nominal  price  on  the  basis  of  a  bushel  of  60'  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer 
at  principal  Australian  ports  is  3s.  4^d.  (82  cents) . 

Shipments  of  wheat  from  all  Australian  States  since  the  beginning  of  the 
1929-30  season  (to  September  15)  in  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  the 
two  previous  seasons  are  given  as  follows:  1927-28,  47,225,498  bushels;  1928-29, 
78,834,722  bushels,  and  1929-30,  38,278,097  bushels. 

Flour. — Coincident  with  the  relapse  in  wheat  values,  oversea  buyers,  in 
markets  which  usually  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  Australian  flour,  are 
withholding  their  inquiries  in  anticipation  of  lower  quotations.  Leading  milling 
companies  expect  little  demand  for  export  until  more  staple  conditions  can  be 
relied  upon,  hence  their  output  is  substantially  restricted  to  supplying  domestic 
requirements. 

To-day's  (September  18)  prices  for  standard  quality  flour  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  f.o.b.  steamer  main  Australian  ports  are: — 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 


Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  lbs.  gross..  .. 
Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  100  lbs.  gross 
Packed  in  calico  bags  49  lbs.  gross  


7  0  ($34  07) 
7  5  (  35  28) 
7  15    (37  72) 
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Shipments  of  flour  from  all  Australian  States  since  the  beginning  of  the 
season  (to  September  15)  in  comparison  with  previous  years  are  as  follows: 
1927-28,  328,135  tons;  1928-29,  439,083  tons,  and  1929-30,  358,000  tons. 

Freight  Rates. — Owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  imports,  making 
less  tonnage  available  for  exports,  oversea  freight  rates  have  advanced  during 
the  last  month.   To-day's  quotations  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  are  as  follows:— 

Port  Said,  U.K.,  Egypt 

Shipment  during                       and  Europe  Alexandria  South  Africa 

October-November                    30s.  Od.  ($7  30)  32s.  6d.  ($7  91)  30s.  Od.  ($7  30) 

December                                 32s.  6d.  (  7  91)  35s.  Od.  (  8  52)  32s.  6d.  (  7  91) 

Flour,  in  each  instance,  is  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  higher,  but  wheat  freight  is 
based  on  gross  weight  and  flour  on  net  weight. 


PROGRESS  OF  AVIATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  September  29,  1930. — Commercial  aviation  has  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  Netherlands  since  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1920  only  82,000  kilo- 
metres were  flown;  in  1929  this  figure  had  increased  to  1,986,000  kilometres, 
while  the  number  of  passengers  and  the  volume  of  freight  transported  showed 
a  corresponding  increase. 

There  is  only  one  operating  company,  commonly  known  as  the  K.L.M.; 
this  was  established  in  1919  by  a  number  of  leading  Dutch  bankers  and  indus- 
trialists. Its  head  office  is  in  The  Hague,  with  branches  in  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam,  as  well  as  in  ten  of  the  principal  cities  in  neighbouring  countries. 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 

Travelling  by  air  has  become  very  popular  in  Holland,  particularly  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  an  increasing  number  of  business  men  are  finding  it 
a  convenient  method  of  transportation.  Reasonable  charges,  discriminate 
advertising,  and  efficient  service  have  been  largely  responsible  for  an  increase 
of  over  300  per  cent  between  1926  and  1930.  Railway  fares  are  still  cheaper, 
but  when  it  is  a  question  of  saving  time  and  avoiding  the  discomfort  of  a  hot 
and  dusty  train,  air  travel  has  no  competitor. 

No  newspaper  advertising  is  done,  it  being  believed  that  the  class  of  pas- 
senger who  is  air-minded  can  be  more  efficiently  reached  by  direct  solicitation. 
This  takes  the  form  of  periodical  distribution  of  booklets  giving  schedules,  fares, 
and  other  particulars.  These  are  also  distributed  among  the  leading  hotels, 
travel  bureaux,  and  certain  public  institutions  such  as  chambers  of  commerce. 

In  order  to  initiate  the  public  into  the  habit  of  flying,  the  K.L.M.  conduct 
short  pleasure  flights  of  fifteen  minutes'  duration,  which  cost  the  equivalent  of 
$2.40  per  passenger.  Many  people  taking  these  out  of  curiosity  return  as  regular 
passengers.  Every  effort  is  made  to  adhere  to  a  fixed  and  regular  schedule  and 
to  maintain  frequent  service.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  curtailment  of 
activities  during  the  winter,  but  in  the  summer  there  are  two  planes  leaving 
Amsterdam  for  London  daily,  two  to  Paris,  and  two  to  Berlin.  These  make 
the  journeys  in  about  4,  3-J,  and  5^-  hours  respectively.  In  the  winter  there  is 
one  departure  per  day  to  each  of  these  points. 

The  K.L.M.  does  not  itself  operate  planes  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  but 
through  rates  and  service  are  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  different  foreign 
air  lines.  The  Dutch  company  works  in  close  connection  with  the  German  Luft 
Hansa,  the  French  Lignes  Farman,  the  Belgian  S.A.B.E.N.A.,  and  the  Swedish 
A.B.  Areatransport.  With  this  co-operation,  passengers  and  freight  are  carried 
to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
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Motor  buses  are  operated  by  the  company  to  carry  passengers  to  and  from 
the  aerodromes  without  extra  cost.  Infants  in  arms  are  carried  free,  while 
children  up  to  seven  years  of  age  pay  half  fare.  The  maximum  amount  of  free 
baggage  allowed  is  30  pounds,  above  which  excess  rates  are  applicable. 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC 

There  is  no  classification  for  freight  carried  by  air  and  charges  are  based 
on  weight  only.  Because  of  comparatively  high  rates,  only  certain  kinds  of 
merchandise  can  regularly  be  sent  by  air;  a  number  of  the  products  of  the 
Netherlands  lend  themselves  to  this  admirably,  particularly  cut  flowers  and 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Horticulture  and  market  gardening  are  both 
important  branches  of  Dutch  agriculture,  and  it  is  essential  that  products  such  as 
cut  flowers  should  reach  the  markets  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  It  has  proved 
profitable  to  ship  these  by  plane  to  such  centres  as  London  and  Paris.  Of  more 
importance  is  the  production  of  fresh  fruits  such  as  strawberries,  grapes,  and 
peaches.  There  is  an  exportable  surplus  of  all  these,  which  is  sold  principally 
to  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  England.  The  price  obtained  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  speed  with  which  they  can  be  got  to  the  consumers.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  strawberries;  in  normal  years  large  quantities 
glut  the  market  for  a  short  period  early  in  the  summer.  In  the  past  the  sur- 
plus of  the  strawberry  crop  has  been  preserved  in  the  form  of  pulp,  but  now 
increasing  quantities  of  fresh  berries  are  being  shipped  by  air  to  Germany  and 
England,  where  they  command  a  ready  sale.  By  means  of  rapid  aerial  trans- 
portation the  Dutch  are  extending  their  export  horizon  for  all  these  products, 
and  special  freight  planes  are  now  being  constructed  to  take  care  of  this  class 
of  business. 

The  minimum  quantity  of  freight  charged  is  2  kilograms ;  in  light  but  bulky 
parcels  cubic  capacity  rates  are  used.  For  large  and  regular  shipments  special 
quotations  are  made.  The  carriers  stress  that  with  air  transportation  packing 
cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Special  trunks  are  used  for  delivery  of  ship- 
ments direct  from  the  aerodrome  to  the  consignee. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  best  prospects  for  the  future  expansion  of  air 
traffic  in  the  Netherlands  lies  in  the  freight  service. 

MAIL 

The  use  of  air  mail  in  Holland  is  rapidly  increasing,  principally  because 
the  extra  postage  required  is  low — 2  cents  per  20  grams  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary postage.  Letters  can  be  sent  by  air  mail  from  Holland  to  any  place  in 
Europe  at  this  rate,  thus  expediting  delivery  considerably.  As  an  exception 
there  is  no  extra  charge  for  air  mail  to  Scandinavia. 

FINANCIAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  OPERATING  COMPANY 

The  K.L.M.  is  a  private  institution,  subsidized  by  the  Dutch  Government. 
The  Government  also  exercises  a  certain  control  with  regard  to  its  operation. 
The  subsidy  for  1929  was  $210,000  and  for  1930,  $160,000.  The  Government 
has  stipulated  that  at  least  2,400,000  ton-kilometres  must  be  flown  in  1930  (a 
ton-kilometre  means  an  available  capacity  of  1,000  kilograms  during  a  flight  of 
a  distance  of  one  kilometre). 

Despite  the  subsidies,  the  operations  of  the  company  have  not  proved 
profitable;  each  year  there  has  been  a  net  loss  reported,  although  neither  the 
details  nor  the  amount  of  the  deficit  are  made  public.  For  this  reason  the 
Government  has  been  asked  to  reconsider  the  amount  of  the  subsidies,  and  as 
a  result  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  States  General  which,  if  it  is  passed, 
will  retroactively  increase  the  subsidy  for  1929  to  $370,000  and  for  1930  to 
$400,000. 
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The  K.L.M.  is  obliged  to  comply  with  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
authorities  in  connection  with  safety  measures;  these  include  such  matters  as 
the  physical  condition  of  aeroplane  crews.  Station  masters  and  members  of 
crews  must  be  of  Dutch  nationality,  unless  permission  is  secured  for  the  employ- 
ment of  foreigners.  The  aeroplanes  and  engines  must  conform  to  certain 
standards  and  they  must  be  of  Dutch  manufacture.  Foreign  aeroplanes  and 
engines  may  be  employed  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  minister  of  the  Government 
department  concerned,  the  Dutch  product  does  not  conform  to  requirements 
or  if  the  price  of  the  Dutch  manufacture  is  too  high  as  compared  with  that 
of  foreign  competitors. 

The  maximum  freight  rates  charged  must  be  approved  by  the  minister  and 
the  general  regulations  must  also  secure  official  approval.  At  least  seven  days 
before  a  new  service  is  started  or  a  new  or  amended  regulation  becomes  effective, 
it  must  be  published  in  one  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  newspaper.  The 
company  is  obliged  to  carry  letters  and  parcels  on  its  air  lines  at  the  request 
of  the  Postmaster-General  in  return  for  a  compensation.  The  compensation 
and  any  further  stipulations  concerning  it  are  arranged  between  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  the  K.L.M.  Further,  Government  officials  shall  receive  free  trans- 
port if  this  is  deemed  by  the  minister  to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  civil 
aviation.  The  books  of  the  company  may  be  inspected  at  any  time  by  persons 
appointed  by  the  minister,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
company  must  remain  in  Holland. 

TYPES  OF  MACHINES  USED  IN  HOLLAND 

For  the  transportation  of  passengers,  freight  and  mail,  the  principal  types 
of  aeroplanes  used  in  the  Netherlands  are  Fokker  F  VII,  F  VIIa,  F  VIII,  and 
F  IX.  The  Fokker  and  Pander  are  utilized  for  military  purposes,  while  the 
Dutch  Navy  and  Government  of  the  East  Indian  Colonies  employ  the  Dornier- 
Wall  seaplane.   For  sporting  purposes  Pander  and  F.K.  planes  are  used. 

All  of  the  foregoing  are  manufactured  in  Holland;  except  for  one  or  two 
which  have  been  brought  in  by  private  individuals,  there  are  no  foreign  aero- 
planes in  use  in  Holland. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

Holland  is  an  exporter  rather  than  an  importer  of  aeroplanes  and  parts. 
Total  exports  of  aeroplanes  in  1929  numbered  54,  compared  with  61  in  1928. 
While  there  are  some  motors  and  other  parts  of  aeroplanes  imported  into  the 
Netherlands,  only  three  complete  machines  have  been  entered  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1928.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  South  Africa  are  each  credited  with 
one  plane. 

The  duty  on  aeroplanes  imported  into  Holland  is  8  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  one  rate  being  applicable  to  machines  from  all  countries.  There  are  no 
special  provisions  governing  the  importation  of  foreign  machines.  Aero  engines 
may  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

GOVERNMENT  PURCHASE  OF  AIRCRAFT 

The  Dutch  Government  purchases  aeroplanes  for  both  military  and  com- 
mercial purposes;  the  budget  for  1930  contained  an  item  of  $165,400  for  this 
purpose.  No  purchases  are  made  outside  of  Holland,  however,  only  machines 
of  domestic  manufacture  being  used. 

AEROPLANE  CLUBS 

The  only  active  light  aeroplane  club  in  the  Netherlands  is  in  Rotterdam, 
although  others  are  being  formed  in  Amsterdam,  Delft,  Eindhoven,  and  one  in 
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the  Twente.  The  Rotterdam  club  has  an  active  membership  of  54  and  a  total 
of  200.  It  also  operates  a  school  at  which  both  members  and  non-members  can 
obtain  instruction.  This  costs  members  $12  and  non-members  $16  per  hour. 
It  takes  on  the  average  twenty  hours  of  actual  flying  practice  before  a  candi- 
date can  pass  the  examinations  necessary  for  a  pilot's  licence. 

The  school  has  four  Pander  machines  which  are  used  by  pupil  flyers  and 
the  aeroplane  club  has  five.  After  having  learned  to  fly  with  a  Pander,  there 
is  a  natural  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  novice  to  secure  one  of  these  in  prefer- 
ence to  another. 

A  glider  club  has  also  been  recently  formed  in  The  Hague,  and  is  making 
good  progress. 

The  Netherlands  Government  does  not  subsidize  aeroplane  clubs,  although 
it  frees  them  from  the  necessity  of  paying  certain  taxes  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  liable.  The  proposed  Amsterdam  club  is  applying  for  some  finan- 
cial assistance,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  will  be  forthcoming. 

FLIGHTS  TO  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

In  1929  four  experimental  flights  were  made  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
The  average  time  required  to  reach  Batavia  was  12f  days,  whereas  it  takes 
about  30  days  by  steamer.  The  success  of  these  flights  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  was  guaranteed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Governments. 
As  a  result  of  considerable  advertising,  an  average  of  15,000  letters  was  carried 
by  each  machine;  this  did  much  to  help  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  service. 

Towards  the  end  of  1931  it  is  intended  to  establish  a  weekly  aerial  service 
between  Amsterdam  and  Batavia.  It  is  expected  that  by  doubling  the  flying' 
hours  each  day  Batavia  may  be  reached  in  six  days,  the  machines  to  go  from 
Amsterdam  to  Bagdad  in  two  days,  from  Bagdad  to  Calcutta  in  two  days,  and 
from  Calcutta  to  Batavia  in  two  days.  When  this  regular  channel  of  com- 
munication is  effective  it  will  do  much  to  bring  together  Holland  and  her  East 
Indian  colonies  from-  a  commercial  point  of  view. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  INDUSTRIES   OF  JUGOSLAVIA 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  14,  1930. — Jugoslavia  is  a  country  rich  in  natural 
resources,  in  many  ways  parallel  with  Canada.  It  is  well  forested  and  rich  in 
minerals,  and  out  of  a  total  area  of  24,848,839  hectares  it  had  a  cultivated  area 
of  11,354,405  hectares  in  1927.  The  cultivated  area  was  divided  as  follows: 
54  per  cent  crop  land,  1  •  1  per  cent  gardens,  15  per  cent  grass  land,  25  per  cent 
pastures,  and  1-54  per  cent  vines.  The  most  important  crop  is  maize,  and  its 
value  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  finances  of  the  country.  Jugoslavia  is  also 
a  producer  on  a  considerable  scale  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 

Jugoslavia  is  by  no  means  an  industrial  country.  Although  towns  are  now 
springing  up  and  industry  is  developing,  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
— in  fact,  80  per  cent — still  follow  agricultural  pursuits.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  many  of  the  peasants  come  into  the  towns  and  industrial  centres  to  be 
employed  in  the  factories  and  mills.  The  future  development  of  industry  is 
encouraging,  since  there  is  a  good  supply  of  raw  materials  such  as  lumber, 
cement,  ores  and  minerals,  fruit,  foodstuffs,  and  live  stock.  For  the  most  part 
the  industries  cater  for  local  consumption,  the  main  exceptions  being  agricul- 
tural products,  lumber,  and  cement,  which  depend  upon  export  markets. 

Jugoslavia  is  in  a  position  to  export  wheat  and  flour,  maize,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  haricot  beans,  and  potatoes  as  foodstuffs;   and  plums,  prunes,  and  wine 
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as  fruit  and  produce.  The  country  is  rich  in  live  stock  (particularly  pigs)  and 
stock-raising  produce,  compared  with  some  of  her  neighbours,  and  therefore 
is  in  a  good  position  to  export.  The  farmers  are,  however,  in  a  backward  state, 
and  much  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  Government  in  order  to  standardize  the 
agricultural  products  and  to  assist  their  export  by  means  of  a  credit  bank. 
Steps  have  been  taken  in  this  regard  and  are  dealt  with  below  under  the  sec- 
tion "  Encouragement  of  Agricultural  Exports."  There  are  considerable  quan- 
tities of  oak  and  beech  wood,  which  is  made  into  sleepers,  besides  other  lumber 
and  wood  manufactures. 

In  industrial  goods,  ammonia,  caustic  soda,  calcium  carbide,  cement,  iron, 
aluminium  hydrates  and  oxides,  glue,  artificial  manure,  paper,  bricks  and  tiles, 
zinc,  and  beet  sugar  are  produced.  There  is  also  a  rich  fish  and  sardine  industry 
which  could  be  developed  considerably,  and  in  southern  Serbia  there  is  a  fairly 
good  production  of  tobacco. 

PROVINCIAL]  RESOURCES 

Slovenia. — This  province  was  formerly  part  of  Austria.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous territory  like  the  Tyrol,  which  it  adjoins.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  centres  of  Jugoslavia  for  industry,  the  established  industries 
being  iron,  textiles,  leather,  paper,  and  lumber,  while  coal  and  lead  are  mined 
extensively.  There  is  an  excellent  wine  produced  in  this  area.  The  principal 
towns  are  Liubliana  and  Maribor.   The  language  is  Slavonic. 

Croatia. — Croatia  was  Hungarian  before  the  war.  Although  it  is  a  farming 
area — from  which  many  emigrants  have  come  to  Canada — it  is  also  one  of 
the  chief  industrial  districts  of  Jugoslavia.  All  industries  centre  around  Zagreb, 
while  Karlovac  is  another  large  town  and  Sushak  is  the  port  of  the  province. 

Slavonia. — This  is  to  the  east  of  Croatia  and  also  was  a  part  of  pre-war 
Hungary.  It  is  a  lumber  district,  famous  for  Slavonian  oak.  Bentwood  and 
other  types  of  furniture  are  produced.  Brod  on  the  Sava,  Vinkovci  (a  railway 
junction),  and  Osijek  are  all  lumber  centres.    Sugar  beet  is  also  grown. 

Voivodina. — Also  formerly  Hungarian,  Voivodina  is  a  grain-producing 
plain  and  the  great  centre  for  maize,  besides  other  grains.  The  principal  towns 
are  Subotica,  Sombor,  and  Novi  Sad. 

Bosnia. — To  the  south  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  a  former  Austro-Hungarian 
province,  is  mountainous  and  devoted  to  agriculture  and  lumber.  It  has  also 
some  mineral  wealth,  iron  and  brown  coal.  The  famous  Bosnia  plums  are  con- 
served into  prunes  for  export.  The  principal  city  is  Sarajevo.  The  old  Turkish 
habits  still  persist;  more  so  than  in  modern  Turkey. 

Hercegovina. — This  province  was  formerly  Austrian.  It  is  served  only  by 
a  narrow  gauge  railway,  and  is  the  most  desolate  tract  of  the  country.  How- 
ever, it  produces  some  good  tobacco  and  wine.    Its  capital  is  Mostar. 

Dalmatia. — This  was  also  an  Austrian  province.  It  is  the  Florida  of  Jugo- 
slavia, and  is  developing  a  good  tourist  trade.  Undoubtedly,  this  new  resort  for 
Jugoslavia  will  attract  more  and  more  American  visitors  when  hotel  conditions 
and  roads  are  improved.  Split  is  the  principal  town  and  port,  while  Dubrovnik 
is  also  an  important  town.  Dalmatia  is  a  narrow  rocky  piece  of  land  between 
the  sea  and  a  mountainous  hinterland,  with  a  subtropical  climate.  Vines,  olives, 
figs,  and  medicinal  plants  are  cultivated.  The  fishing  industry  could  be  much 
developed.  The  cement  and  carbide  industries  are  well  developed  and  bauxite 
mining  is  of  first  importance. 
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Serbia. — There  are  two  Serbias — North  (pre-war)  and  South  Serbia.  North 
Serbia,  with  its  southern  boundary  near  Vranje,  has  Belgrade  as  its  only  large 
town.  It  is  a  great  maize  country.  Textiles  have  been  produced  for  many 
years,  and  there  are  important  mines  of  copper  and  brown  coal.  Southern 
Serbia,  formerly  Serbian  Macedonia,  extends  to  the  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and 
Albanian  frontiers.  This  part  of  the  province  has  mineral  wealth,  and  tobacco, 
opium,  and  cotton  are  cultivated.    Its  principal  town  is  Skoplje. 

Montenegro. — This  is  a  barren  country  interspersed  with  forests  and  no 
railways  cross  it  as  yet.   The  chief  town  is  Podgorica. 

MINING  AND  MINERALS 

Certain  areas  of  Jugoslavia  are  rich  in  minerals,  but  as  yet  they  have  only 
been  scratched. 

The  following  resume  of  the  chief  mining  and  smelting  industries  gives  the 
amount  of  production  for  the  first  half  year,  January  to  June,  1929 — the  latest 
available  figures: — 

Coal. — Three  types  of  coal  are  produced  in  Jugoslavia — hard,  brown,  and 
lignite.  The  production  of  hard  coal  for  the  first  half  of  1929  was  192,209  tons. 
A  considerable  amount  of  briquettes  are  made  of  this  coal,  chiefly  for  the  rail- 
ways. Production  of  brown  coal  amounted  to  1,981,195  tons;  this  is  chiefly 
consumed  by  the  railways  and  local  industries.  Lignite  coal,  of  which  492,825 
tons  were  mined,  is  chiefly  consumed  in  local  industries. 

The  production  in  tons  of  other  metals  of  importance  was  as  follows:  zinc, 
367  (nearly  all  exported);  antimony,  514;  antimony  regulus,  39;  pyrites, 
24,370;  iron  ore,  181,399  (exports,  162,924) ;  crude  iron,  16,666;  manganese 
ore,  1,474;  chrome,  13,901;  bauxite,  39,398;  magnesite,  2,860  (nearly  all  ex- 
ported) ;  plaster  of  Paris,  655;  marble,  1,265;  copper  ore,  180,932  (exports,  10) ; 
crude  copper  ore,  9,502  (nearly  all  exported)  ;  crude  lead  ore,  3,019  (mostly 
exported)  ;  concentrated  lead  ore,  7,587  (exports,  891). 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  new  Government  of  Jugoslavia  is  to 
encourage  the  exports  of  agricultural  products.  This  is  to  be  done  by  the  sys- 
tem of  standardization  and  grading  of  agricultural  products  and  by  the  opening 
of  an  agricultural  credit  bank.  During  the  fiscal  year  1930-31  a  credit  up  to 
50,000,000  dinars  of  surplus  Government  revenue  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  this  connection. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Jugoslavia  is  primarily  an  agrarian  country,  with  the  highly  industrialized 
countries  of  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  on  its  northern  boundaries. 
The  formation  of  the  new  kingdom  after  the  war  broke  the  old  tradition  of 
agricultural  management,  and  was  so  radical  in  its  change  that  it  will  take 
some  time  before  its  strength  as  an  exporting  country  can  really  be  appreciated. 

The  export  of  the  famous  Jugoslavian  prunes  and  Pirot  carpets  are  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  country's  possible  future  developments  and  exports. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1929 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  20,  1930.— The  total  trade  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  for  1929  amounted  to  £181,184,620  as  compared  with  £175,532,772  in 
1928.  Exclusive  of  goods  in  transit,  imports  totalled  £183,455,454  and  exports 
£97,729,166.    These  were  made  up  as  follows,  with  the  1928  figures  for  com- 


parison:— 

Imports 

Merchandise—  1929  1928 

From  overseas   £76,099,050  £72,218,778 

From  other  states  in  British  South  Africa — 

South  African  produce   2,705,895  3,077,421 

Imported  goods  re-exported   235,165  205,596 

Government  stores  .  .   4,409,086  3,585,863 

Specie — 

From  overseas   4,629  5,567 

From  other  states  in  British  South  Africa  .  .  1,629  20,501 


Total   £83,455,454  £79,113,726 


In  transit — 

To  other  states  in  British  South  Africa  ....  £  1,831.302  £  1,949,278 

To  countries  overseas   3,190,671  3,067,696 

Freight  and  insurance   6,655,243  6,230,451 

Exports 

Merchandise — 
To  overseas — - 

South  African  produce   £77,976,538  £70,090,157 

Imported  goods  re-exported   1,065,155  812,209 

To  other  states  in  British  South  Africa — 

South  African  produce   2,966,606  2,521,236 

Imported  goods  re-exported   3,240,302  2,683,977 

Bunker  coal*   1,696,380  1,647,510 

Other  ships'  stores*   202,737  202,344 

Specie — 

To  overseas   10,447,625  18,355,517 

To  other  states  in  British  South  Africa  ....  133,823  106,096 


Total   £97,729,166  £96,419,046 


In  transit — 

To  other  states  from  overseas   £  1,831,302       £  1,949,278 

To  countries  overseas   3,190,671  3,067,696 


*  Exclusive  of  ships'  stores  taken  by  South  African  vessels. 

Note. — "  Other  States  in  British  South  Africa  "  refers  to  Southwest  Africa, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  and  the  Zambesi  Basin  of  Northern  Rhodesia. 

For  the  year  under  review  the  trade  balance  in  favour  of  the  Union  was 
£14,273,712,  as  against  £17,305,320  for  the  previous  year.  The  apparent  decrease 
is  even  further  accentuated  if  invisible  imports  are  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  estimates  that  to  the  above-mentioned  trade 
balance  should  be  added  £2,200,000  for  capital  borrowed  overseas,  and  that 
invisible  imports  may  be  placed  at  £24,000,000.  According  to  these  figures 
then,  1929  reflected  a  net  adverse  trade  balance  of  about  £7,500,000. 

EXPORTS 

The  total  value  of  South  African  produce,  exclusive  of  specie,  exported 
overseas  during  1929  was  £77,976,538,  as  compared  with  £70,090,157  in  1928. 
This  was  practically  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  export  of  gold  specie — from 
£18,213,526  in  1928  to  £10,384,642  in  1929. 
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Principal  exports  other  than  foodstuffs  and  potable  spirits  were  as  follows: 

1929  1928 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Gold,  produce  of  the  Union  fine  ozs.       8,129,518  £34,532,000  5,760,062  £24,467,178 

Wool  lbs.    286,878,450  14,521,088  253,506,964  16,851,351 

Diamonds,  rough  and  uncut. .   .  .met.  carats       2,776,699  10,751,126  3,541,289  8,888,416 

Diamonds,  cut  and  polished  ..  .  .met.  carats           35,387  1,322,612   

Sheepskins  lbs.     35,404,000  1,573,159  37,713,814  1,934,517 

Coal,  cargo  tons       1,832,249  940,117  1,648,149  889,875 

Hides,  ox  and  cow  lbs.     32,639.490  1,123,798  43,388,719  2,236,525 

Wattle  bark  and  extract  lbs.    174,703,302  755,237  192,323,883  975,069 

Mohair  lbs.     10,038,287  643,032  7,703,816  724,132 

Copper  bar  tons         117,864  484,891  113,653  376,056 

Cotton,  raw  lbs.       3,897,878  160,472  4,444,332  203,094 

Goatskins  lbs.       6,518,571  366,039  7,074,536  408.985 

Whale  oil  gals.       3,802,368  351,873  4,542,402  466,958 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates  tons            2,036  317,094  2,175  336,006 

Asbestos,  raw  ibs.     23,136,047  183,645  24,343,515  176,299 

Other  articles  of  merchandise   3,470,030    4,138,705 

Total   £71,496,213  £63,073,766 

Exports  of  foodstuffs  in  1929,  compared  with  1928,  were  as  follows: — 

South  African  produce—  1929  1928 

To  overseas   £6,368,328  £6,931,540 

To  other  states  in  British  South  Africa   764,285  720,988 

Imported  goods  re-exported — 

To  overseas   40,619  41,357 

To  other  states  in  British  South  Africa   207,915  175,175 


Total   £7,381,127  £7,869,060 

The  decrease  in  value  is  due  to  smaller  shipments  of  maize,  the  value  of 
which  fell  by  £1,208,912.  Substantial  increases  are  shown  in  the  figures  relating 
to  butter,  meal,  eggs,  citrus  fruits,  fresh  meats,  and  sugar. 

GOLD 

The  importance  of  mineral  products  in  the  Union's  export  trade  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  exports  of  gold  bullion  and  diamonds  accounts  for 
more  than  half  of  the  total.  The  question  of  the  probable  future  of  the  gold- 
mining  industry  is  one  which  is  attracting  considerable  attention.  While 
unequalled  by  any  other  area  in  the  world  in  extent  of  resources,  the  Wit- 
watersrand  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  low-grade  field,  and  its  future  as  a  pay- 
ing producer  depends  entirely  upon  new  developments  and  the  possibility  of 
working  existing  mines  profitably  at  even  greater  depths  than  have  at  present 
been  reached.  Any  estimate  as  to  the  probable  life  of  existing  mines  must  be 
based  on  costs  of  production,  and  as  these  show  a  steadily  rising  tendency,  the 
necessity  for  the  development  of  secondary  industries  is  evident. 

The  Union's  total  gold  production  in  1929  was  valued  at  £44,228,748,  as 
compared  to  £43,982,119  in  1927.  The  following  figures  of  production  and  export 
relate  to  bullion  only;  to  these  should  be  added  those  for  specie,  amounting 
to  2,444,742  fine  ounces  valued  at  £10,384,642  in  1929  and  4,287,826  fine  ounces 
valued  at  £18,213,526  in  1928:— 

Production  Exports 
Fine  Oz.         Fine  Oz. 

1929    10,412.326  8,129,518 

1928    10,354,264  5,760,062 

Total   20,766,590  13,889,580 

Difference   6,877,010 


lion  in 


The  United  Kingdom  and  India  appear  as  the  only  importers  of  gold  bul- 
in  1929,  these  two  countries  taking  £32,045,193  and  £2,486,807  respectively, 
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Countries  importing  specie  were,  in  order  of  importance:  United  Kingdom, 
£6,841,612;  India,  £2,484,500;  Ceylon,  £434,000;  Straits  Settlements,  £417,000; 
and  Dutch  East  Indies,  £187,000. 

DIAMONDS 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Precious  Stones  Act  in  1927,  there  was  serious 
danger  of  over-production  following  upon  the  discovery  of  rich  alluvial  fields 
in  Namaqualand  and  the  Transvaal.  The  effect  of  the  act,  however,  has  been 
to  restrict  production  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  with  the  result  that  the 
present  position  of  the  industry  is  fairly  stable.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
year  was  the  greatly  reduced  demand  from  the  United  States,  which  was  formerly 
a  most  important  market.  However,  although  the  quantity  of  rough  and  uncut 
stones  exported  was  some  700,000  carats  less  than  in  1928,  they  were  valued 
at  £10,751,126,  or  £1,862,710  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  average 
price  per  carat  rose  from  £2  10s.  2d.  in  1928  to  £3  16s.  2d.  in  1929. 

WOOL 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  total  shipments  of  wool  during  1929  were  the 
largest  on  record  (286,878,450  pounds,  as  against  the  previous  record  in  1927 
of  260,334,374  pounds),  the  fall  in  prices  on  world  markets  is  reflected  in  the 
value  of  the  Union's  export  to  £14,521,088,  or  £2,596,860  less  than  in  1927. 
Prices  realized  for  both  grease  and  scoured  wool  showed  sharp  declines  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

The  advanced  export  prices  realized  for  hides  and  skins  in  1928  were  not 
maintained  during  1929.  Total  exports  amounted  to  74,562,061  pounds  valued 
at  £3,062,996,  a  decrease  of  13,615,008  pounds  in  quantity  and  £1,517,031  in  value 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  Hides,  ox  and  cow,  averaged  8-25d.  per 
pound  as  against  12 -4d.  in  1928,  while  sheepskins  were  10 -7d.  as  against  12 -3d. 
The  drop  in  the  average  price  of  goat  skins  (13 -9d.  in  1928)  was  about  Jd. 
per  pound. 

COAL 

During  1929  the  total  production  of  coal  in  the  Union  amounted  to  16,939,- 
662  tons  as  compared  with  16,397,348  tons  in  1928.  Export  shipments  of  cargo 
coal  in  1929  were  1,832,249  tons  valued  at  £940,117,  and  1,648,149  tons  valued 
at  £889,875  in  1928.  The  figures  for  bunker  coal  also  show  an  increase — total 
1,735,029  tons,  or  82,324  tons  more  than  in  1928.  Natal  has  the  bulk  of  this 
trade,  shipments  of  cargo  and  bunker  coal  from  Durban  being  1,555,655  tons 
in  1929  and  1,195,599  tons  in  1928. 

OTHER  EXPORTS 

Mohair  exports  for  1929  showed  a  substantial  increase,  totalling  10,038,287 
pounds,  or  2,334,471  pounds  more  than  in  1928.  The  average  price,  however, 
declined  from  Is.  8d.  per  pound  in  1928  to  Is.  3d.  in  1929. 

The  annual  decline  of  exports  of  raw  cotton,  which  has  been  common 
since  1926,  continues;  exports  during  1929  amounted  to  3,897,878  pounds  valued 
at  £160,472,  a  decrease  of  546,454  pounds  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  average  price  of  9s.  9d.  per  pound  for  1929  is  a  little  more  than  Id.  less 
than  in  1928,  but  is  still  in  advance  of  the  figure  which  prevailed  during  the 
peak  export  year  of  1926.  Growers  are  still  cautious  about  putting  any  great 
acreage  under  this  crop  and  are  concentrating  their  efforts  on  other  crops  less 
subject  to  price  fluctuation. 
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Exports  of  wattle  bark  amounted  to  146,656,775  pounds  valued  at  £513,542. 
This  represents  a  decrease  of  24,360,058  pounds  (value  £280,448)  from  the  1928 
figure.  The  price  per  ton  for  this  commodity  dropped  from  £9  5s.  9d.  in  1928 
to  £7.  Increased  shipments  of  bark  extract,  however,  offset  to  a  certain  extent 
the  loss  sustained  in  the  export  of  bark.  The  total  of  28,046,527  pounds  valued 
at  £241,695  was  greater  by  6,739,477  pounds  than  the  1928  figures.  This 
increase  in  quantity  was  accompanied  by  an  advance  in  the  average  price  per 
ton  of  4s.  9d.  over  the  1928  price  of  £17. 

DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS 

The  United  Kingdom  maintained  her  position  as  the  Union's  best  customer, 
and  her  percentage  share  of  the  trade  increased  slightly.  The  following  table 
shows  the  destination  of  exports  of  South  African  produce  (exclusive  of  gold) : — 

1929  1928 


£ 

Per  Cent 

£ 

Per  Cent 

23,621,819 

54.4 

23,300,600 

52.6 

129,772 

0.3 

132,356 

0.3 

398,294 

0.9 

475,661 

1.1 

298,404 

0.7 

438,982 

1.0 

787,767 

"  1.8 

582,289 

1.3 

Foreign  countries  

18,208,482 

41.9 

19,364,045 

43.7 

Total  

,  43,444,538 

100.0 

44,293,933 

100.0 

The  increase  in  exports  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £321,219  and  1-8  per 
cent,  and  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  a  slight  decline  in  direct  purchases  by  Con- 
tinental countries.  The  United  Kingdom  took  111,518,568  pounds  of  grease  wool 
in  1929  valued  at  £5,418,292,  as  compared  with  105,152,935  pounds  valued  at 
£6,790,292  in  1928.  The  purchases  of  this  commodity  by  European  countries 
totalled  165,905,851  pounds  valued  at  £8,202,288,  as  compared  with  138,841,035 
pounds  valued  at  £8,960,609  during  1928.  Sheepskins  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  in  value  to  £451,441  in  1929  and  £654,890  in  1928,  while 
those  consigned  to  Continental  countries  were  valued  at  £530,541  and  £777,376 
respectively. 

Great  Britain  continues  to  absorb  the  greater  part  of  South  Africa's  exports 
of  foodstuffs  (fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved;  maize;  maizemeal;  eggs;  and 
sugar).  Great  Britain's  share  of  the  total  value  of  foodstuffs  exported  rose  from 
69-3  per  cent  in  1928  to  72-9  per  cent  in  1929.  British  Dominions  and  Pos- 
sessions are  revealed  as  poor  customers  of  the  Union,  taking  only  3-7  per  cent 
of  the  total  export  of  South  African  produce  in  both  1929  and  1928.  In  order  of 
importance,  Straits  Settlements,  India,  Ceylon  and  Australia  were  the  best  cus- 
tomers. Straits  Settlements  purchases  were  largely  composed  of  tin  concentrates 
and  cargo  coal.  To  India,  the  chief  items  aside  from  gold  bullion  were  coal,  bar 
silver,  and  wattle  bark.  Australia's  purchases  were  mainly  fish,  asbestos,  and 
tobacco. 

Foreign  countries  decreased  their  combined  share  of  the  total  trade  from 
43-7  per  cent  in  1928  to  41-9  per  cent  in  the  year  under  review.  The  percentages 
taken  by  the  principal  purchasers  in  this  group  were:  Germany,  9-9  (as  against 
13-3  per  cent  in  1928);  Belgium,  9-8;  France,  9-7;  United  States,  3-8;  Holland. 
3-4;  and  Italy  3-1.  Germany,  who  in  1928  supplanted  France  as  the  Union's 
best  foreign  customer,  again  heads  the  list  taking  £4,293,077  worth  of  South 
African  produce,  though  her  purchases  were  less  by  £1,580,897  than  in  1928.  The 
principal  items  exported  to  Germany,  in  order  of  importance,  were  grease  wool, 
hominy,  chop  maize,  hides,  whale  oil,  wattle  bark  and  extract.  Belgium  ranked 
second  with  a  total  trade  of  £4,273,937,  as  against  £3,167,762  in  1928.  Imports 
of  diamonds,  £2,754,942  (£1,316,161  in  1928),  were  mainly  responsible  for  this 
increase  as  other  purchases  of  South  African  produce  declined.    Exports  to 
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France  were  valued  at  £4,214,544,  as  against  £5,233,214  in  1928.  Holland's  share 
increased  from  £1,434,254  in  1928  to  £1,473,716  in  1929,  and  Italy's  purchases 
increased  from  £1,211,146  to  £1,341,975.  Total  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  £1,642,014,  an  increase  of  £62,864  over  1928,  and  one  which  is  chiefly 
due  to  larger  purchases  of  sheep  and  goat  skins. 

Canada's  share 

South  African  exports  to  Canada  in  1929  reached  a  value  of  £171,182.  In 
1926,  1927,  and  1928  exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  £130,129,  £60,035,  and 
£34,174  respectively:  it  appears  that  the  Union's  trade  with  Canada  is  on  the 
increase.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  that  the  preferential 
system  of  the  Union  is  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis  and  further  additions  to  the 
present  list  of  Canadian  preferences  can  only  be  expected  when  the  trade  balance 
between  the  two  countries  is  more  nearly  on  a  par.  Developments  during  the 
past  few  months  indicate  that  a  further  increase  may  be  expected  when  the  1930 
figures  are  published.  There  have  been  occasional  shipments  of  Natal  sugar 
and  citrus  fruits  to  Canada.  The  possibility  of  exporting  South  African  wines 
to  the  Dominion  is  also  an  important  one,  and  in  this  connection  a  deputation 
representing  the  South  African  industry  is  leaving  shortly  for  Canada  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  potential  market  there. 

Canadian  purchases  of  South  African  produce  in  1929  were  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: sugar,  £112,750;  grease  wool,  £21,009  (none  in  the  previous  year);  scoured 
wool,  £17,211  (practically  the  same  as  in  1928) ;  canned  pineapple,  £14,701 
(nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  1928);  raisins,  £2,334;  and  goat  skins,  £584.  In 
addition  to  these  items  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  quantity  of  South  African 
produce  which  ultimately  reaches  Canada  from  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  even  roughly  what  its  value  may  be. 


COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  GREECE* 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[78  paper  drachmae  equal  one  Canadian  dollar] 

VII 

Machinery  and  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies 

road-ruilding  machinery 

In  May,  1928,  the  Greek  Government  granted  a  concession  to  a  firm  located 
in  Athens  for  the  construction  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  kilometres  of  roads 
throughout  Greece.  The  concession  also  covers  the  repair  and  widening  of 
many  existing  roads.  The  work  entails  the  expenditure  of  about  £6,000,000, 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  work  the  company  have  founded  a  special  section 
for  road-making  activities,  which  includes  survey,  transport,  and  finance.  Eng- 
lish specialists  are  collaborating  with  Greek  surveyors  and  workmen  in  carry- 
ing through  the  work,  which  has  been  given  out  to  about  twenty  Greek  sub- 
contracting companies  who  are  doing  the  work  at  a  fixed  rate  per  square  metre. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  scheme  the  country  has  been  divided  into  seven  sections, 
and  about  17,000'  men  are  being  regularly  employed. 

*  The  first  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  market  for  wheat  and  flour  appeared  in 
No.  1389;  the  second,  on  provisions,  in  No.  1300;  the  third,  on  miscellaneous  products  in  No. 
1391;  the  fourth,  on  building  materials,  in  No.  1392;  the  fifth,  on  paper  and  wood  pulp,  and 
the  sixth  on  miscellaneous  products,  in  No.  1393. 
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Various  kinds  of  roads  are  being  built,  including  macadam,  crushed  granite, 
asphalt,  and  earth  roads.  The  average  width  of  the  roads  under  construction 
is  six  metres,  with  drainage  ditches  on  both  sides.  In  the  mountainous  regions, 
in  which  many  of  the  roads  are  being  constructed,  the  roads  are  cut  direct  in 
the  rock,  whilst  in  places  liable  to  flood  they  are  being  laid  down  on  earth 
embankments  of  at  least  80  cm.  in  height.  Some  of  the  roads  subject  to  heavier 
traffic  and  linking  main  centres  will  be  wider  and  paved  in  asphalt.  The  roads 
will  be  slightly  wider  at  corners  and  crossings,  and  where  a  bridge  constitutes 
part  of  a  corner,  it  also  will  be  built  wider.  The  lack  of  communications  is  a 
severe  handicap  in  the  way  of  road  construction  in  Greece,  so  much  so  that  in 
some  instances  stone  material  must  be  transported  by  mule.  Another  difficulty 
is  the  lack  of  water  during  the  summer  months,  often  necessitating  its  transport 
over  long  distances.  The  appropriate  stone  material  is  often  lacking  on  the 
plains  and  the  problem  of  transport  is  difficult. 

As  regards  the  machinery  required,  excavators  and  graders  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  general  use.  Much  of  the  work  entails  the  cutting  of  hard  rock;  this  is 
being  done  by  pneumatic  drills.  Stone  crushers  are  used  to  a  small  extent,  and 
a  number  of  steam  rollers  of  British  manufacture  are  engaged  in  the  work,  but 
labour  is  cheap  in  Greece  and  much  stone  is  crushed  by  hand. 

Since  the  work  is  being  carried  on  in  sections  by  the  various  sub-contractors, 
there  is  no  great  outlay  for  up-to-date  equipment.  Sub-contractors  are  content 
to  utilize  what  equipment  they  already  possess,  which  is  often  not  modern;  they 
apparently  have  no  desire  to  have  expensive  equipment  on  hand  for  which  they 
may  later  on  have  no  further  use.  Catalogues  of  various  Canadian  firms  have 
been  submitted  to  the  trade,  but  the  Canadian  lines  of  road-building  machinery 
were  rather  too  advanced  in  purpose  and  design  for  the  existing  local  conditions. 
However,  road  contractors  are  gradually  learning  the  advantages  in  favour  of 
mechanical  methods  versus  manual  labour,  even  though  the  latter  is  compara- 
tively cheap  in  this  country.  The  market  meantime  is  limited  to  pneumatic 
drills,  stone  crushers,  and  steam  rollers.  The  soil  is  unsuitable  for  the  satis- 
factory operation  of  graders  and  other  such  devices. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

A  report  dealing  with  the  possibilities  in  the  Greek  market  for  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1360  (page  291),  February  22,  1930. 

FLOOR  GRINDING  AND  SURFACING  MACHINES 

There  is  at  present  little  or  no  market  in  Greece  for  floor  grinding  and  sur- 
facing machines.  Labour  is  cheap,  and  all  work  to  be  done  on  surfacing  terazzo 
and  marble  floors  is  carried  out  by  hand  with  old-fashioned  and  somewhat 
primitive  tools.  Owing  to  the  warm  climate  there  are  quite  a  number  of  stone 
and  terazzo  floors  in  this  country,  but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  sell  a 
single  floor  grinding  and  surfacing  machine.  A  German  concern  has  had  two 
types  of  such  machines  on  the  market  for  over  two  years,  and  so  far  has  not 
disposed  of  a  single  unit.  The  first  type  comprises  a  three-phase  motor  of 
1  horse-power,  with  grinding  apparatus  constructed  from  aluminum.  The  net 
weight  is  136  kilograms.  This  machine,  with  accessories,  is  listed  at  577  marks 
($140)  f.o.b.  Hamburg,  including  packing. 

Another  type  of  German  machine  offered  has  a  3  horse-power  gasolene 
motor.  Its  net  weight  is  115  kilograms,  and  it  is  listed  without  accessories  at 
900  marks  ($219),  and  with  accessories  at  1,050  marks  ($252),  f.o.b.  Hamburg, 
packing  included. 
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So  long  as  labour  remains  cheap  in  Greece  there  will  be  little  or  no  demand 
for  such  modern  equipment.  Besides,  many  of  the  small  artisans  who  under- 
take floor  grinding  and  surfacing  work  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for  such 
equipment. 

POWER  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 

Owing  to  cheap  labour,  the  use  of  power  laundry  machinery  is  strictly 
limited.  The  small  demand  that  exists  is  filled  by  German  firms,  who  extend 
long  credit  terms  of  one  year  or  more. 

PRESSES  FOR  MEN'S  GARMENTS 

There  are  a  great  number  of  dry  cleaning  and  dyeing  shops  in  Athens 
and  Salonica,  but  very  few  possess  modern  machinery.  The  machinery  in 
general  use  consists  of  a  small  extractor  and  a  garment  press  fitted  with  a 
gasolene-burning  boiler;  the  former  is  manufactured  locally,  while  the  latter  is 
supplied  mostly  by  the  United  States.  The  market  for  modern  dry-cleaning 
machinery  is  thus  restricted. 

WINDMILLS  AND  WATER  PUMPS 

It  is  estimated  that  annual  imports  of  windmills  into  Greece  amount  to 
50  units.  However,  the  building  of  private  villas  is  increasing  at  Phaleron, 
on  the  seacoast  near  Athens,  and  at  Kiphissia,  which  is  an  inland  resort.  Most 
of  these  villas  have  their  own  well  and  windmill,  and  the  demand  for  these 
machines  is  rising. 

Windmills  as  required  in  Greece  should  have  a  tower  from  40  to  50  feet 
high,  with  a  wheel  of  from  8  to  10  feet  in  diameter;  occasionally  wheels  of  12, 
14,  or  16  feet  are  demanded.  The  tower  should  be  built  to  withstand  high 
winds. 

Nearly  all  windmills  sold  in  the  Greek  market  come  from  the  United 
States,  the  following  being  the  principal  brands:  Aeromotor,  Samson,  Star,  and 
Oilmatio.  The  cheaper  types  are  preferred.  Quotations  f.o.b.  New  York  on 
American  windmills  are  as  follows:  8-foot  wheel  and  40-foot  tower,  $117; 
10-foot  wheel  and  40'-foot  tower,  $136;  and  12-foot  wheel  and  40-foot  tower, 
$182.  A  few  "  Toronto  "  types  of  windmills  (Canadian)  were  imported  last 
year,  but  owing  to  the  higher  rates  of  duty  at  which  they  were  assessed  they 
were  unable  to  compete  against  the  American  product. 

Annual  imports  of  water  pumps  (windmill,  power,  or  hand)  are  placed 
at  about  450  metric  tons,  the  United  States  taking  the  larger  share  of  the  trade, 
with  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  doing  a  reasonable  amount 
of  business. 

PORTABLE  GRAMOPHONES  AND  GRAMOPHONE  MOTORS 

The  market  for  gramophones  of  all  sorts  is  at  present  somewhat  over- 
stocked. Owing  to  the  limited  use  at  present  being  made  of  radio  sets,  the 
gramophone  has  been  in  good  demand,  a  considerable  impetus  having  been 
given  to  the  trade  by  the  fact  that  records  are  now  being  reproduced  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  demand  for  gramophones,  however,  quickly  led  to  a 
local  industry  being  started.  Motors  and  accessories  are  imported  separately 
and  cabinets  and  cases  manufactured  locally;  the  complete  article  is  sold  at 
a  lower  figure  than  the  imported  machine.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  portable 
gramophones.  The  more  expensive  types  of  machine  covered  with  real  leather 
have  limited  sales,  the  cheaper  models  covered  with  imitation  leather  or  cloth 
being  more  in  demand.   Nearly  all  the  well-known  makes  are  on  the  market. 

For  the  better-quality  machines  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
the  sources  of  supply,  while  the  various  cheap  machines,  together  with  many 
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of  the  single-  and  double-spring  motors  and  accessories,  which  are  imported 
separately  to  be  assembled  locally,  come  from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Port- 
able gramophones  assembled  locally  sell  retail  at  prices  varying  from  $12.50 
to  $23.75  with  single-spring  motors,  and  from  $25  to  $32.25  with  double-spring 
motors. 

Of  foreign  makes  of  portable  gramophone  a  leather  de  luxe  model,  with 
a  mica  sound  box  and  automatic  stopper,  sells  at  $46  and  another  portable 
model,  best  finish  leather,  at  approximately  $49.  These  are  two  of  the  more 
expensive  types,  but  a  portable  model  is  being  sold  as  low  as  $15.75.  This  is 
covered  with  camera  cloth  with  a  single-spring  motor. 

There  is  practically  no  market  for  power  amplified  gramophones. 
American  makers  have  tried,  with  but  small  success,  to  introduce  this  line. 

The  demand  for  portable  and  other  gramophones  in  the  Greek  market  will 
fall  off  somewhat  as  soon  as  a  local  broadcasting  station  is  opened. 

Duties  on  gramophones  and  parts  entering  the  Greek  market  are  as  fol- 
lows: 30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  maximum  tariff,  20  per  cent  under  the 
minimum,  and  15  per  cent  under  the  conventional  rate.  In  addition,  surtaxes 
are  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  these  rates  of  duty. 

ELECTRIC  BATTERIES 

Batteries  for  Electric  Supply  Stations. — Athens  and  Piraeus  are  supplied 
with  electric  power  and  lighting  by  a  number  of  small  privately  owned  concerns 
and  by  an  Anglo-Franco-Greek  company — the  Power  and  Traction  Finance 
Company  Limited.  The  Societe  Hellenique  d'Electricite  operates  in  all  the 
other  large  towns  in  Greece.  The  use  of  secondary  batteries  by  these  concerns 
is  unimportant,  as  in  most  cases  alternating  current  is  used,  and  the  use  of  bat- 
teries becomes  technically  difficult  and  expensive.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
dispense  with  the  batteries  and  to  improve  the  reliability  of  the  supply  in  other 
ways. 

Batteries  for  Country  House  and  Farm  Lighting  Sets. — Although  Greece 
should  be  suitable  for  the  installation  of  such  sets,  the  demand  is  low,  princip- 
ally owing  to  the  lack  of  technical  knowledge  among  the  people  in  the  country 
districts.  A  firm  in  Piraeus,  who  hold  the  Lister  agency  (British)  for  Greece, 
have  installed  a  small  number  of  Lister  lighting  sets.  These  have  proved  satis- 
fory,  although  they  are  admittedly  dearer  than  other  foreign  makes.  The 
American  "  Delcolite  "  have  sold  about  350  plants,  principally  to  small  country 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  farm  houses.  These  batteries  have  a  capacity  of  80 
and  160  ampere  hours.  They  are  gradually  being  replaced  by  small  crude  oil 
engines. 

Motor  Car  Batteries. — A  report  giving  information  on  the  Greek  market 
for  motor  car  batteries  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Xo. 
1361  (page  329),  March  1,  1930. 

Wireless  Accumulators. — The  demand  for  accumulators  for  wireless  sets  is 
small.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  local  broadcasting  station,  and  owing  to 
local  atmospheric  conditions  reception  from  abroad  can  only  be  obtained  with 
the  most  costly  sets.  However,  it  is  believed  that  a  local  broadcasting  station 
will  be  erected  during  the  next  twelve  months  by  the  Marconi  company,  and 
this  will  place  wireless  within  the  reach  of  the  public.  Local  firms  already 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  accumulators  are  more  likely  to  get  the  business  than 
newcomers.  The  Tudor,  Voskirf,  Warta,  and  Tudor  Frangais  accumulators  are 
principally  sold  throughout  the  country.  The  Tudor  4-volt  accumulators  of 
20,  40,  and  80  amperes  and  the  80- volt  2  amperes  cost  retail  respect  ivelv 
drachmae  275  ($3.66),  475  ($6.33),  750  ($10),  and  1,250  ($16.66).  The  price 
to  the  agent,  including  landing  charges,  is  approximately  35  per  cent  less. 

Canadian  accumulators  are  too  high  in  price  to  be  competitive. 
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Hand  and  Pocket  Lamps. — The  demand  for  hand  and  pocket  lamps  begins 
in  October  and  ends  in  March.  Orders  are  normally  placed  in  September,  and 
any  stocks  left  over  at  the  end  of  March  are  a  dead  loss.  Prompt  delivery  is 
essential  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  in  October  and  to  secure  as  little  deterior- 
ation as  possible  in  transit.  The  annual  sales  are  estimated  at  between  250,000 
and  500,000  for  the  whole  of  Greece,  but  no  precise  statistics  are  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  National  Economy  and  these  figures  may  be  exaggerated.  Sales 
have  been  steadily  increasing,  especially  since  the  influx  of  refugees  in  1922. 
These  refugees,  seldom  having  electric  light  in  their  settlements,  use  large  quan- 
tities of  batteries.  However,  as  electric  current  supplies  increase  the  demand 
from  these  quarters  will  slacken.  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Belgium  are  the 
chief  exporters  of  batteries  to  Greece.  Italian  batteries  are  not  considered 
good  and  only  a  small  percentage  are  sold  in  Athens  and  Salonica:  British 
and  Canadian  batteries  are  not  on  the  market.  Cordesia  and  Daimon  batteries 
are  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Berlin  direct  to  the  retailer;  they  are 
of  second  quality,  but  cheap,  and  therefore  command  good  sales.  The  price  of 
the  common  small  rectangular  battery  is  about  drachmae  6  (8  cents)  wholesale, 
while  cylinder  types  are  slightly  higher  in  price. 

Primary  Batteries  (Dry)  for  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Systems. — The 
telegraphs  and  telephones  in  Greece  are  State-owned.  At  present  there  are  tele- 
phone exchanges  in  Athens,  Piraeus,  Salonica,  Patras,  and  Calamata,  but  the 
organization  is  being  gradually  extended  by  the  building  of  trunk  lines.  The 
cells  at  present  in  use  are  Leclanche  and  Collaud. 

A  concession  for  the  exploitation  of  the  Greek  telephone  system  was  recently 
acquired  by  a  Berlin  firm,  so  that  probably  all  the  telephone  exchanges  will  be 
supplied  with  batteries  and  cells  of  German  manufacture.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  equipment  required  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  is  secured  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  now  several  small  local  firms  making  1^-volt  dry  cells,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  in  Crete.  The  quality  is  good,  and  in  addition  they  are  cheap 
and  always  fresh.  The  Cretan  firm  supplies  the  requirements  of  the  Ministry 
of  Communications  at  a  price  varying  between  drachmae  13  (17  cents)  and  14 
(18  cents).  No  imported  dry  cell  costs  less  than  drachmae  20  (26  cents)  c.i.f. 
Greek  ports,  exclusive  of  import  duty.  A  lack  of  capital  and  a  general  inability 
to  profitably  organize  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  prevent  the  Greek  manu- 
facturers from  expanding  and  completely  monopolising  the  market.  Foreign 
makers,  other  than  British,  are  well  represented. 

The  Americans  supply  the  better-class  brands  such  as  Columbia  and  Bur- 
gess. These  cost  drachmae  26  (35  cents)  to  27  (36  cents)  c.i.f.  Greek  ports, 
and  sell  to  the  customer  at  drachmae  40  (53  cents) ,  45  (60)  cents) ,  or  even  50 
(66  cents),  the  price  varying  with  the  dealer  and  according  to  the  type  of  cus- 
tomer. The  German  Siemens  is  sold  at  a  slightly  higher  price.  There  are  a  few 
other  cheaper  German  makes  selling  to  compete  with  the  local  products  from 
drachmae  30  (40  cents)  upwards.  A  special  Siemens  model,  which  can  be 
1  re-freshed  "  by  the  addition  of  water,  costs  roughly  20  per  cent  more  and  does 
not  meet  with  great  success. 

STREET  LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 

The  market  in  Greece  for  street  lighting  equipment  cannot  be  definitely 
estimated,  as  it  depends  entirely  on  municipal  authorities  wishing  to  renovate 
their  equipment  or  bring  it  more  up-to-date.  Tenders  are  invited  from  time  to 
time  and  Canadian  firms  selling  street  lighting  equipment,  who  wish-  to  enter 
this  market,  should  appoint  an  agent,  preferably  one  who  is  well  introduced 
in  municipal  circles,  to  look  after  their  interests  as  occasion  arises. 

Equipment  designed  for  municipalities  is  admitted  into  the  country  free  of 
duty. 
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ELECTRIC  FURNACES  AND  HEATING  UNITS 

There  is  at  present  no  demand  in  Greece  for  electric  furnaces.  Quite  apart 
from  the  high  cost  and  inefficient  supply  of  electricity,  there  exist  no  smelting 
furnaces  where  such  equipment  could  be  utilized.  The  lack  of  a  uniform  cur- 
rent, the  high  cost  of  electricity,  and  cheap  labour  militate  against  the  use  of 
electric  heating  units  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes. 

HOUSEHOLD  ELECTRIC   APPLIANCES  AND  FITTINGS 

Negotiations  have  started  for  the  development  of  the  hydraulic  forces  of 
Greece  by  an  American  group,  whilst  steps  are  being  taken  to  centralize  distri- 
bution and  reduce  the  cost  of  current.  If  these  proposed  schemes  have  a  suc- 
cessful outcome,  trade  prospects  for  household  electric  appliances  and  fittings 
will  eventually  be  better.  However,  the  safety  regulations  will  still  remain  in 
the  way.  These  are  based  on  German  standards,  being  practically  a  copy  of 
those  issued  by  the  German  Electrical  Union,'  and  a  lot  of  Canadian  and 
American  equipment  would  not  conform  to  the  regulations.  Two  important 
German  concerns  manufacturing  household  electrical  appliances  have  had  their 
own  depots  in  Athens  and  Salonica  for  a  few  years.  They  have  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  market,  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  requirements,  and  sell 
at  low  prices. 

Germany  is  at  present  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  household  electric 
appliances  and  fittings  required  by  the  Greek  market,  but  imports  are  not  large. 
The  principal  brands  of  appliances  and  fittings  in  the  Greek  market  are  A.E.G. 
and  Siemens  (German),  Therma  (Swiss),  Assayer  (Swedish),  Solcal  (French), 
Marelli  (Italian),  and  Westinghouse  and  Bryant  (American). 

Electric  Ranges. — This  article  is  practically  unknown  in  Greece,  the  cost 
of  current  precluding  all  but  the  wealthy  from  using  it. 

Washers. — Except  in  the  two  large  modern  power  laundry  plants  existing 
in  Greece,  no  electric  washers  are  used. 

Floor  Polishers  and  Vacuum  Cleaners. — There  is  only  a  limited  demand 
for  electric  floor  polishers  for  attachment  to  vacuum  cleaners.  German  concerns 
are  stocking  this  line  on  a  small  scale  in  case  of  any  possible  demand.  Most 
of  the  floor  polishers  sold  in  Greece  are  of  the  Hobby  brand  (A.E.G.) .  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  100  vacuum  cleaners,  mainly  of  German  origin, 
in  use  throughout  Greece.  Some  American  brands  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
market.  Sales  of  German  vacuum  cleaners  were  recently  increased  after  the 
visit  of  a  special  representative  of  a  German  concern  who  travelled  through 
the  country  giving  demonstrations.  The  cost  of  electric  current  again  confines 
the  use  of  vacuum  cleaners  to  the  richer  people.  The  most  popular  brand  is 
the  Vampyr  (A.E.G.  Co.). 

Refrigerators. — The  Kelvinator  and  Frigidaire  are  in  the  Greek  market, 
but  not  much  success  has  so  far  been  met.  If  less  expensive  electric  refrigerators 
were  offered  to  the  trade  a  certain  amount  of  business  would  probably  be  done 
with  confectioners'  establishments,  restaurants,  the  larger  hotels,  fish  markets, 
and  butchers'  shops.  The  type  of  refrigerator  which  would  find  a  demand  must 
be  of  a  small  compact  kind,  using  not  too  much  water  and  with  a  low  operating 
cost. 

Pedestal  Heaters  and  Room  Stoves. — About  fifty  pedestal  heaters  and 
room  stoves  are  said  to  be  in  use  in  the  city  of  Athens,  and  they  are  all  of  the 
smaller  type.  The  climate  of  Greece  is  not  as  a  rule  so  cold  as  to  make  these 
articles  absolutely  necessary.  Pedestal  heaters  and  room  stoves  are  practically 
all  sold  by  the  A.E.G.  company. 
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Electric  Irons. — Electric  irons  have  a  fair  sale  in  Greece.  Last  year  the 
A.E.G.  company  disposed  of  about  500;  the  Westinghouse  company  over  100; 
and  the  Swiss  Therma  company  was  able  to  sell  a  small  number.  The  A.E.G. 
company's  irons  sell  at  about  $3.70  retail. 

Hot  Plates. — Hot  plates  are  still  regarded  in  this  field  as  an  article  of 
luxury,  and  sales  are  limited.  Some  German,  American,  and  Swiss  makes  are 
in  the  market. 

Kettles,  Toasters,  and  Percolators. — There  are  only  limited  sales  of  electric 
kettles  in  Greece.  This  article  is  sold  principally  by  German  firms.  Electric 
toasters  do  not  command  big  sales.  This  article  is  demanded  practically  exclu- 
sively by  foreign  residents,  as  toast  is  not  common  among  the  Greeks.  The 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  A.E.G.  and  the  Therma  companies.  There  is  no 
demand  for  percolators  in  the  Greek  market,  as  all  coffee  is  prepared  after  the 
Turkish  style. 

Fans. — Owing  to  the  warm  climate  and  oppressive  heat  in  the  city  of  Athens 
during  the  summer  months,  electric  fans  command  the  largest  sale  of  all  elec- 
trical equipment.  Fans  are  in  general  use  in  hotels,  offices,  stores,  and 
private  nouses.  A  number  of  brands  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Italy  are  to  be  found  in  the  market.  Both  oscillating  and  stationary  fans, 
for  110-volt  direct  and  2'20-volt  alternating  current,  are  in  demand. 

Duty  and  Internal  Taxes  on  Electric  Fans 

Maximum  Minimum 

Tariff  Item  No.  134a  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Lb. 

Duty   $28  95  $19  30 

Internal  taxes   21  71  14  48 

Total  in  Canadian  currency   $50  66  $33  78 

Electrical  Fittings. — Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  are  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  for  electrical  fittings  coming  to  the  Greek  market.  The  United 
States  formerly  had  the  larger  share  of  the  trade,  but  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  new  safety  regulations  based  on  German  standards  much  American  equip- 
ment is  no  longer  accepted.  Price  is  also  an  important  factor.  About  75  per 
cent  of  the  equipment  at  present  on  the  Greek  market  is  of  German  origin. 
Equipment  of  the  American  Standards  Association  has  little  chance  to  com- 
pete until  the  safety  regulations  are  altered. 

Sockets  are  of  the  normal  Edison  type  for  non-accessible  lamps,  and  for 
all  other  cases  of  the  bayonet  type.  The  bayonet  type  are  recommended  for 
kitchens  and  damp  rooms.  Fuses  are  usually  exposed  and  mounted  on  a  marble 
slab.  Wiring  is  concealed  in  tubes  of  the  Bergmann  type.  Iron  conduits  are 
specified  for  wet  places,  but  they  must  be  lined  with  paper.  Insulating  bands 
are  not  permitted  as  lining  for  tubes,  and  the, wiring  employed  usually  conforms 
to  the  specifications  of  the  German  Union.  Wires  and  cables  are  of  600 
Ohms/km. 

Marketing  Methods. — For  the  marketing  of  household  electrical  appliances 
and  small  motors  and  dynamos  it  is  usual  to  appoint  an  agent  who  holds  a 
stock  on  consignment.  The  agent  deposits  a  bank  guarantee  and  makes  settle- 
ment in  accordance  with  terms  arranged  with  the  firm.  German  competitors 
have  their  own  depots  in  Athens  and  Salonica  and  sell  either  direct  to  the 
customer  or  to  dealers. 

HIGH-TENSION  APPARATUS,  MOTORS,  DYNAMOS,  AND  TRANSFORMERS 

The  market  for  high-tension  apparatus,  motors,  dynamos,  and  trans- 
formers is  at  present  stagnant.  Prospects  depend  on  the  more  regular  and 
efficient  supply  of  a  cheaper  current,  and  on  an  improvement  in  general  economic 
conditions. 
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RADIO  SETS 

Until  a  broadcasting  station  is  opened  in  this  country  the  possession  of 
•radio  sets  will  not  become  general,  as  the  mass  of  the  population  cannot  afford 
expensive  sets.  There  are  about  400  sets  in  use  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  of  the 
powerful  expensive  type.  The  opening  of  a  station  in  Greece  will  lead  to  the 
,sale  of  smaller  sets  capable  of  picking  up  the  local  station;  the  tendency  will 
then  be  for  agents  to  import  the  parts  separately  and  to  assemble  the  radio 
sets  in  Greece.  By  this  method  heavy  customs  duties  will  be  avoided,  as  com- 
plete sets  are  assessed  under  high  rates.  Boxes  and  containers  for  such  small 
.sets  will  be  manufactured  locally. 

Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  are  the  chief  sources 
of  supply  for  radio  equipment  in  Greece. 

In  order  to  sell  radio  equipment  in  this  market  it  is  necessary  to  appoint 
an  agent  with  a  store  where  the  sets  can  be  displayed  and  tried  out.  The  agent 
..would  deposit  a  bank  guarantee  and  a  stock  should  be  sent  him  on  consignment. 

POWER  AMPLIFIERS 

A  few  power  amplifiers  have  been  disposed  of  to  proprietors  of  cafes  and 
theatres  in  Athens  and  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns,  but  the  market  is  limited. 
These  are  used  for  amplifying  the  music  from  an  orchestra  or  gramophone,  or 
from  a  radio  receiving  set.   The  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

SOUND-FILM  EQUIPMENT 

Only  two  of  the  very  largest  cinemas  in  Athens  are  at  present  equipped 
for  talking  motion  pictures,  all  the  equipment  being  of  American  make.  There 
•are  a  few  other  cinemas  equipped  for  sound  films,  but  the  large  majority  of  the 
,small  cinemas  throughout  the  country  are  still  showing  silent  films. 

MARKET  FOR  PLYWOOD  IN  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  26,  1930. — During  the  past  few  years  the  demand 
for  plywood  in  this  area  has  steadily  expanded  and  it  is  now  used  for  a  wide 
variety  of  purposes,  principally  in  the  furniture  industry,  the  motor  car  trades, 
building  and  construction  work,  and  shipbuilding.  Total  imports  of  plywood 
in  1928  were  valued  at  £2,093,344,  while  in  1927  they  totalled  £1,581,669.  The 
chief  countries  of  origin  in  1928,  with  the  1927  figures  in  parentheses,  were  as 
follows:  Finland,  £641,287  (£518,561);  Germany,  £278,859  (£141,232) ;  Poland, 
£244,411  (£166,014) ;  Latvia,  £189,238  (£157,170> ;  Esthonia,  £172,581  (£189,- 
625) ;  and  Russia,  £161,381  (£116,731).  Canada  is  credited  with  £3,423  in  1928 
and  £4,127  in  1927. 

Apart  from  a  very  restricted  output  in  the  south  of  England,  the  plywood 
requirements  of  this  market  are  all  supplied  from  abroad,  but  unfortunately 
the  low  prices  quoted  by  European  exporters  make  competition  from  Canada 
in  most  plywoods  virtually  impossible.  During  recent  years  this  industry  has 
been  faced  with  serious  over-production  on  the  Continent  resulting  from  a 
number  of  new  firms  entering  the  trade;  the  intense  competition  has  brought 
about  some  very  heavy  losses.  The  principal  plywoods  imported  from  Euro- 
pean countries  are  made  of  birch,  alder,  gaboon  mahogany,  pine  and  oak.  The 
last-mentioned  variety  is  also  imported  from  Japan  and  ash  plywood  is  shipped 
in  small  quantities  from  Siberia. 

Birch  is  the  most  important  plywood  purchased  in  this  market;  it  is 
required  largely  by  the  furniture  industry.    This  type  of  plywood  is  imported 
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mainly  from  Baltic  countries,  including  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Russia, 
the  most  important  source  of  supply  as  regards  both  quantity  and  quality  being 
Finland.  Prices  from  all  of  these  countries,  particularly  Russia  and  Latvia,  are 
very  low  and  Canadian  birch  would  have  to  compete  purely  on  a  price  basis, 
without  any  premium  for  superior  quality.  It  is  therefore  unlikely  that  any 
Canadian  exporter  could  enter  this  market  under  present  conditions.  No 
interest  whatever  is  shown  in  maple  plywood.  Alder  plywood  is  even  cheaper 
than  birch,  and  this  is  obtained  from  several  Baltic  countries,  including  Russia 
and  Poland.   It  is  used  mainly  as  a  substitute  for  birch. 

While  the  prospects  for  developing  a  market  for  plywood  made  from  eastern 
Canadian  woods  are  decidedly  remote,  the  situation  is  more  encouraging  in  the 
case  of  British  Columbia.  Some  Canadian  Douglas  fir  plywood  is  being  sold 
in  this  country,  but  the  United  States  Pacific  Coast  has  been  much  the  larger 
source  of  supply.  Douglas  fir  plywood  is  in  good  demand  for  use  in  partition- 
ing, particularly  in  the  shipbuilding  and  constructional  industries.  Providing 
American  competition  can  be  met,  there  should  be  room  for  a  much  larger  trade 
from  Canada  in  this  class  of  plywood.  American  producers  have  been  strongly 
competing  against  one  another,  with  the  result  that  prices  in  recent  years  have 
been  subject  to  wide  fluctuations.  A  fresh  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
stabilize  values  and,  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  ruling  for  other  plywoods  on  this 
market,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  substantially  raise  American  Douglas 
fir  quotations  this  fall.  If  American  exporters  succeed  in  maintaining  higher 
values,  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  producers  to  obtain  a  larger 
share  of  the  trade.  Information  on  prices  of  the  various  types  of  plywood  are 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Plywood  for  this  market  is  produced,  in  the  smaller  thicknesses,  in  three 
ply  consisting  of  an  inner  layer  or  core  with  a  thick  strip  on  top  and  bottom, 
the  grain  of  the  outside  pieces  being  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  piece.  Ply- 
woods thicker  than  6  millimetres  are  usually  produced  in  five-ply,  seven-ply, 
and  upwards.  Continental  plywood  is  supplied  in  a  wide  variety  of  dimensions. 
Regular  stock  sizes  are  60  by  60  inches,  60  by  48  inches,  48  by  48  inches,  and 
38  by  38  inches;  the  first  dimension  refers  to  the  length  of  the  grain.  Thicknesses 
range  from  3,  4,  4J,  5,  6,  up  to  25  millimetres.  The  3-  to  6-millimetre  thick- 
nesses are  in  large  demand,  particularly  the  4-millimetre  (roughly  TVinch) 
size. 

Grading  varies  to  some  extent  with  each  source  of  supply.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  main  grades  observed  on  this  market  are  as  follows: — 

AA  Quality  .—Free  of  all  defects  on  both  sides. 

A  Quality. — Only  a  little  inferior  to  AA.  Usually  one  perfect  side  with  an  occasional 
small  sound  knot  or  other  slight  defect  on  the  reverse. 

B  Quality. — A  large  proportion  of  the  sheets  are  praicticall}'  clear  on  one  side.  When 
defects  exist  they  are  not  serious  and  the  knots  are  small  and  sound. 

BB  Quality. — Contains  unsound  knots  and  splits  or  boards  degraded  from  B  quality. 

Unless  specifically  asked  for,  European  birch  and  alder  plywoods  are  not 
sanded,  but  Douglas  fir  plywood  is  invariably  sanded  both  sides.  The  better- 
grade  plywoods  are  shipped  to  this  market  in  crates  and  are  very  carefully 
marked  to  show  the  number  of  pieces,  grade,  and  dimensions.  Cheaper  qualities 
come  in  wire-bound  packages. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Mr. 
C.  N.  Wilde,  Mexico  City;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes, 
Hongkong;  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their 
itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Bleaknev 


Hamilton   Oct. 

Brantford   Oct. 

London   Oct. 

Windsor   Oct. 


20  to  21 

22 

23  and  24 
27 


Stratford   Oct.  29 

Kitchener   Oct.  30 

Guelph   Oct.  31 


Mr.  Fraser 


Montreal   Oct.    6  to  20 


Brantford   Oct.  20  and  21 

Paris  (  '.    Oct.  22 


Quebec   Oct.  24 

Mr.  Wilde 

Toronto   Oct.  27  to  Nov.  18 


Mr.  Johnson 


Montreal   Oct.    6  to  21 

Bedford   Oct.  22 

Granby   Oct.  23 

Victoriaville   Oct.  24 

Quebec   Oct.  25  to  27 

Three  Rivers  and 

Shawinigan  Falls.    ..  Oct.  28  and  29 

Windsor   Oct.  31-Nov.  1 

London   Nov.    3  and  4 

St.  Thomas   Nov.  5 

St.  Mary's   Nov.  6 

Harriston   Nov.  7 

Kitchener   Nov.    8  to  10 


Guelph   Nov. 

Brantford   Nov. 

Hamilton   Nov. 

Toronto  Nov. 

St.  John..  N.B   Dec. 

Oampbellton   Dec. 

Sackville   Dec. 

Annapolis  Royal   Dec. 

Halifax   Dec. 

Kentville   Dec. 

Kingston,  N.S.,  or  

Middleton   Dec. 

Ottawa   Dec. 


12 
13 
14 
17 

2 
4 
5 


and  15 
to  29 
and  3 


8  and  9 
10 

11 
15 


Gait  ■   Nov.  11 


Mr.  Svkes 


Ottawa   Oct.  27  and  28 

Winnipeg   Oct.  31-Nov.  1 

Saskatoon   Nov.  3 

Regina   Nov.  4 

Medicine  Hat   Nov.  5 

Calgary   Nov.  7 


Vernon   Nov.  9 

Kelowna   Nov.  10 

Penticton   Nov.  12 

Vancouver   Nov.  14 

Victoria   Nov.  24 

Vancouver   Nov.  28  to  Dec.  1' 


to  22 
to  27 


Beauharnois. 


Mr.  Bissett 

Oct.  20  Ottawa 


Oct.  21 


Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver,  with 
the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  writes 
that  the  Government  of  British  Honduras  has,  from  October  1,  1930,  prohibited 
the  importation  of  all  fruits,  vegetables  (except  green  bananas,  nuts,  dried  or 
processed  fruits,  the  Irish  Free  State  potatoes,  onions,  canned  or  processed  vege- 
tables, grains,  seeds,  dried  beans  and  peas)  and  any  kind  of  earth,  soil  or  other 
article  used  as  packing.  This  prohibition,  however,  does  not  apply  to  products 
of  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland  and  the  United  States.  Importations 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  stating  that  the  articles  in  question  are 
home-grown.  Articles  imported  into  British  Honduras  in  contravention  of  this 
regulation  will  be  seized  and  destroyed. 
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EXHIBITS  FOR  BRITISH  EMPIRE   TRADE   EXHIBITION,  BUENOS 

AIRES 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  cables 
that  the  concession  allowing  the  free  entry  of  exhibits  for  a  period  of  six  months 
is  granted  to  the  Exposicion  de  Artes  e  Industrias  Britanicas.  All  exhibits  must 
,be  consigned  as  follows: — 

Exposicion  de  Artes  e  Industrias  Britanicas, 
Pabellon  Canadiense, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

No  other  address  must  appear  on  the  exhibits. 

MARKET  IN    JAPAN  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  BATTERIES 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  September  15,  1930.— The  increasing  use  of  automobiles  has  led  to 
increased  demand  for  automobile  batteries  in  Japan.  This  demand  has  encour- 
aged domestic  battery  manufacture,  and  to-day  five  large  companies  turn  out 
these  products.  There  are  also  a  number  of  small  firms  making  batteries.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  five  large  firms  turn  out  about  $3,500,000  worth  of  bat- 
teries of  all  kinds  each  year,  of  which  automobile  batteries  amount  to  over 
$1,000,000,  or  about  100,000  complete  batteries.  In  March  of  this  year  these 
leading  manufacturers  organized  a  league  called  the  "  Rokokai  "  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  automobile  batteries.  It  was  intended  to  determine  the  wholesale 
price  and  the  number  of  agents  each  maker  was  allowed  throughout  the  country. 
Each  company  deposited  a  sum  of  money  with  the  league  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  and  for  some  time  the  arrangements  worked  satisfactorily.  However, 
one  of  the  members  has  lately  been  disregarding  the  agreement  and  selling 
below  the  agreed  price.  This  was  being  done  because  the  batteries  made  by 
this  firm  were  of  lower  quality  than  those  of  the  other  members  and  thus  meet- 
ing with  lower  sales. 

The  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  league  were  $8  wholesale  for  automobile 
batteries  without  charging,  and  $12.50  retail.  This  price  was  for  the  lower- 
grade  batteries  suitable  for  Ford  and  Chevrolet  cars.  The  league  is  expected 
to  have  further  difficulties  maintaining  these  prices  because  one  American  com- 
pany assembling  automobiles  in  Japan  is  importing  its  own  make  of  batteries 
and  under-selling  the  Japanese  makers.  These  foreign  batteries  sell  wholesale, 
delivery  at  Yokohama,  for  $7.50  without  charging,  and  $10  retail,  while  for 
orders  of  over  three  batteries  the  retail  price  is  $9  each.  While  there  are  several 
foreign  batteries  sold  in  considerable  numbers  in  Japan,  sales  in  recent  years 
have  been  very  unsatisfactory  and  have  been  falling  in  volume,  due  to  domestic 
competition.  The  retail  price  of  these  foreign  batteries  ranges  from  $8.50  to 
$17.50.  One  of  these  batteries  was  built  especially  to  cope  with  the  lower  price 
of  Japanese  batteries,  but  the  sales  are  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  domestic  industry  is  encouraged  by  the  home-made  goods  campaign. 
Further  encouragement  is  given  by  the  largest  American  automobile  assembling 
plant,  which  specifies  "  Yasa  "  batteries  instead  of  imported  batteries,  formerly 
specified. 

The  duty  on  electric  batteries  imported  into  Japan  is  as  follows:  accumu- 
lators, storage  batteries,  secondary  batteries,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  dry  bat- 
teries, 8.65  yen  per  133  pounds;  others,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  face  of  competition  from  batteries  already  established  on  the  market, 
it  is  impossible  to  interest  anyone  in  selling  the  Canadian  product  in  Japan. 
Batteries  unknown  to  the  market  would  have  to  offer  some  outstanding  feature 
of  quality  and  a  very  good  jobbing  price. 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  BRISTOL 

A.  T.  Seaman,  Assistant  Exhibition  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  1,  1930. — The  Canadian  Government  took  a  prominent 
part  in  a  general  trades  fair  known  as  the  Bristol  annual  exhibition  which  was 
held  in  the  Colston  Hall,  Bristol,  from  September  11  to  24,  1930.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  this  exhibition  and  the  fact  that  as  recently  as 
.February  last  the  Canadian  Government  had  given,  by  means  of  a  Canadian 
shop,  considerable  publicity  to  food  products,  it  was  decided  to  emphasize  the 
importance  and  variety  of  other  manufactured  articles  imported  into  England, 
particularly  those  lines  handled  by  local  importers. 

The  Canadian  stand,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  exhibition,  was  divided  into 
three  sections.  One  of  the  end  sections  was  devoted  to  displaying  articles  of 
a  more  or  less  domestic  nature  such  as  a  player  piano,  table  lamp  and  lantern, 
vacuum  cleaner,  mats,  stair  treads,  rubber  footwear,  and  fountain  pens.  The 
display  in  the  other  end  section  consisted  of  refrigerators,  rolls  of  wire  fencing, 
a  cream  separator,  a  grain-grinding  mill,  and  samples  of  hardwood  flooring. 
The  back  wall  of  the  centre  section  was  occupied  by  a  large  map  of  Canada. 
In  front  of  this  three  shelves  contained  raw  materials,  such  as  grains,  minerals, 
and  wood-pulp,  and  a  small  but  representative  display  of  such  foodstuffs  as 
canned  salmon,,  lobster,  fruit,  vegetables,  soups  and  sweet  corn,  bottles  and  pack- 
ages of  honey,  maple  syrup,  macaroni,  and  cereals.  The  various  commodities 
on  these  shelves  were  connected  to  the  map  by  ribbons,  thus  indicating  the 
different  provinces  from  which  they  came. 

In  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  vastness  of  Canada,  a  map  of  the  British 
Isles,  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  was  displayed  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  map.  This  innovation  aroused  considerable  interest  and  comment 
among  visitors  to  the  stand.  In  the  foreground  of  this  section  was  a  counter 
from  which  samples  of  Canadian  foodstuffs  were  sold. 

The  majority  of  the  display  goods  were  obtained  from  local  importers. 
Signs  stating  the  name  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  the  English  repre- 
sentative were  placed  on  each  exhibit.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  lead- 
ing retail  stores  in  Bristol  to  feature  Canadian  goods  in  their  windows  during 
the  period  of  the  exhibition.  These  included,  wherever  possible,  similar  articles 
to  those  shown  on  the  Canadian  stand.  A  list  containing  names  and  addresses 
of  the  merchants  who  took  part  in  this  scheme  was  retained  on  the  stand  and  by 
this  means  the  officer  in  charge  was  able  to  refer  inquirers  direct  to  the  shops 
where  the  goods  could  be  obtained. 

The  exhibition  was  attended  by  36,777  visitors,  which,  compared  with  the 
population  of  Bristol  (376,975),  was  quite  satisfactory.  Amongst  numerous 
inquiries  received  for  manufactured  articles  the  largest  proportion  was  for 
rubber  footwear,  refrigerators,  and  cream  separators.  Compared  with  the 
attendance  figures,  the  sale  of  samples  was  reasonably  successful,  approximately 
1,800  having  been  sold. 

GLASGOW  HOUSING  AND  HEALTH  EXHIBITION 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  26,  1930. — The  tenth  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition 
promoted  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  was  opened  on  September  24  in  the 
JCelvin  Hall,  Glasgow. 

The  Kelvin  Hall  is  the  second  largest  exhibition  hall  in  Great  Britain  and 
is  surpassed  in  size  only  by  Olympia  in  London.  On  this  occasion  new  stalls 
have  been  introduced  throughout  the  building,  and  the  present  exhibition,  which 
continues  until  October  18,  1930,  is  most  attractive. 
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The  exhibition  includes  the  following  classifications  of  exhibits:  model 
house  and  building  materials;  sanitary  appliances  and  material;  house  fur- 
nishings; light,  heating,  and  labour-saving  appliances;  house  decoration;  dress 
and  wearing  apparel;  appliances  for  home  nursing  and  welfare;  recreation, 
hobbies,  and  studies;  and  literature. 

The  Corporation  Housing  Department  have  on  display  a  number  of  speci- 
men model  houses,  and  have  erected  a  demonstration  of  their  efforts  at  slum 
clearance.  There  is  also  on  display  a  model  working  laundry  and  a  fully- 
equipped  model  dairy  farm. 

Over  two  hundred  exhibitors  have  stands  in  the  exhibition.  It  is  pro- 
moted not  only  for  commercial  reasons,  but  to  educate  the  public  as  to  what 
is  being  done  in  the  modern  industrial  and  manufacturing  world. 

Articles  on  display  of  special  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  include  vacuum 
cleaners,  gas  and  electric  ranges,  furniture  suites,  kitchen  cabinets,  chairs, 
lamp  shades,  lighting  equipment,  plumbing  equipment,  cooking  utensils,  gramo- 
phones, radios,  stoves,  refrigerators,  mirrors,  mouldings,  wallboard,  and  hard- 
wood flooring. 

An  official  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

MARKETING   CHRISTMAS    TREES    IN   THE    UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  writes 
under  date  October  8  on  the  marketing  of  Christmas  trees  in  the  United 
States:  Supplementing  the  report  upon  the  marketing  of  Christmas  trees  in 
New  York  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1383, 
August  2,  1930,  a  thorough  investigation  reveals  that  almost  the  entire  require- 
ments of  the  New  York  market  for  1930  have  been  contracted  for.  This  busi- 
ness is  usually  concluded  by  the  middle  of  July.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  larger  dealers,  it  would  appear  that  many  firms  handling  trees  this  year 
are  inexperienced  in  this  class  of  business,  and  Canadian  exporters  are  advised 
to  consult  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York  before 
corresponding  with  any  firms. 

GERMAN  GRAIN  REGULATIONS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(1  redchsmark  (R.M.)  =  $0-238;    100  kilograms  =  220  pounds) 
INCREASED  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  DUTIES 

Hamburg,  October  1,  1930. — In  accordance  with  the  authority  granted  by 
the  tariff  law  of  April  15,  1930,  the  German  Government  on  September  26  issued 
a  decree  increasing,  with  effect  from  September  28,  1930,  the  customs  duty  on 
wheat  and  spelt  from  R.M. 15  to  R.M. 18.50  per  100  kg. 

Since  under  the  tariff  law  now  in  force  the  duties  on  wheat  and  rye  flour 
and  other  milled  products  of  grain  are  based  on  the  wheat  duty  (being  double 
the  duty  on  wheat  plus  R.M. 1.50  per  100  kg.),  the  increase  in  the  wheat  duty 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  duties  on  these  products  from  R.M.31.50  to 
R.M.38.50  per  100  kg. 

The  official  reason  given  for  the  increase  in  the  wheat  duty  is  the  great 
decline  in  wheat  prices.  With  the  pending  increase  in  the  compulsory  percent- 
age of  domestic  wheat  to  be  milled  there  was  little  danger  of  large  wheat 
imports,  but  the  possibility  arose  of  increased  imports  of  wheat  flour,  and  this 
may  be  ascribed  as  the  chief  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  duty  on  wheat. 

With  the  cessation  on  September  30  of  duty-free  imports  of  frozen  meat, 
the  Government  decided  to  grant  funds  up  to  10,000,000  reichsmarks  to  the 
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municipalities  for  the  supply  of  meat  at  reduced  prices  to  the  needy  classes. 
The  necessary  funds  are  to  be  derived  from  the  additional  yield  resulting  from 
the  increase  in  the  wheat  duty. 

INCREASE  IN  COMPULSORY  MILLING  PERCENTAGE 

On  September  27  the  German  Government  issued  a  decree  fixing  the  mini- 
mum percentage  of  domestic  wheat  which  the  German  mills  must  grind  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November,  1930,  at  80  per  cent  instead  of  60  per 
cent  in  force  from  August  15  to  September  30. 

CANCELLATION  OF  IMPORT  CERTIFICATES 

On  account  of  financial  reasons  the  German  Government  have  suspended 
the  granting  of  import  certificates  on  the  export  of  grain,  rye  flour,  and  certain 
other  products,  but  certificates  will  continue  to  be  granted  at  reduced  duty 
values  on  the  export  of  milled  products  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:   WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  13 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  13,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  6,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 

Comparison: —  Nominal  Nominal 

Quotations  Quotations 


in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Oct.  6 

Oct.  13 

.1407 

$  1423 

$  .1423 

5 

 Belga 

.1390 

1 

.  loyo 

1393 

21 

.0072 

ft079 

0079 

10 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.  U  _  >)  U 

0296 

4 

.2680 

.2674 

.2672 

4 

.0252 

.0251 

.0251 

6 

.0392 

.0392 

.0391 

21 

.2382 

.2378 

.2376 

5 

Great  Britain  . . 

4.8666 

4.8554 

4.8521 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.  4030 

.4029 

3 

.1749 

.1748 

.1748 

51 

.0526 

.0523 

.0523 

54 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

54 

.2680 

.2673 

.2672 

44 

1.0805 

.0449 

.0449 

71 

.0060 

.0059 

.0060 

9 

.1031 

.1006 

6 

.2680 

.2684 

.2682 

3-5 

.1930 

.1939 

.1941 

23 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9990 

.9989 

24 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3546 

.3421 

.1196 

.1054 

.0998 

.1217 

.1205 

.1204 

7 

.9733 

.9665 

.9664 

7 

.4985 

.4726 

.4716 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3371 

.3221 

7 

.1930 

.1873 

.1872 

1.0342 

.8092 

.7916 

1.0000 

.9992 

.9992 

 Dollar 

.3195 

.3215 

.3650 

.3615 

.3614 

5 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4945 

.4954 

5.11 

.4020 

.4031 

.4030 

44 

 Tael 

.3946 

.3933 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

'  .4508 

.4507 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5656 

.5655 

 $1 

 11 

1.013 

1. 001— 1.0H 

1.001— 1. OH 

4.8666 

4.8554 

4 . 8546 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.001— 1.0]| 

1  ..oog— 1.011 

.0392 

.0393 

.  0393 

0?92 

.0393 

.0393 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boaeds  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal ;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1111.  Cheap  Confectionery. — A  Jamaican  commission  agent  would  like  to  represent 
Canadian  exporter  of  cheap  confectionery. 

1112.  Fresh  Apples. — Salonica  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  fresh 
apples. 

1113.  Apples. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  supplies  of  apples  from  Canada. 

1114.  Grapes. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  supplies  of  grapes  from  Canada. 

1115.  Dried  Fruit. — Salonica  importer  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  dried  fruit. 

1116.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  Morocco  would  like  to  receive  prices  c.i.f.  Moroccan 
ports  for  canned  fish. 

1117.  Cabbage. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  supplies  of  cabbage  from  Canada. 

1118.  Potatoes, — Firm  of  importers  in  Patras,  Greece,  desire  to  be  put  into  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes. 

1119.  Flour. — Firm  of  importers  in  Patras,  Greece,  desire  to  be  put  into  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

1120.  Wheat  and  Flour. — A  firm  in  Shanghai  wish  to  obtain  a  connection  with  firms 
in  Canada  exporting  flour  and  wheat.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  .direct  to  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Shanghai. 

1121.  Wheat— Finn  of  importers  in  Athens  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wheat. 

Miscellaneous 

1122.  Pilchard  Meal. — Dutch  agent  desires  samples,  analysis,  and  quotations,  prefer- 
ably c.ii.  Rotterdam,  on  pilchard  meal. 

1123.  Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  Goods— A  British  firm  in  Shanghai  wish  ito  obtain  Cana- 
dian agency  for  a  complete  range  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  lingerie,  hosiery,  etc. 

1124.  Sports  Goods,— Athens  firm  of  importers  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
concerns  exporting  sports  goods  of  all  kinds. 

1125.  Leather.— Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Athens  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  leather. 

1126.  Hand  Churns.— A  Liverpooil  house  are  interested  in  getting  (in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  smaill  hand  ohurns.  Catalogues  and  c.ii.  Liverpool  prices  are 
requested. 

1127.  Newsprint.— Firm  of  importers  in  Athens  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  concern  exporting  newsprint. 

1128.  Newsprint. — A  firm  in  Cairo  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Egyptian 
ports  on  newsprint, 

1129.  Cedar  Blocks. — A  Hongkong  firm,  who  contemplate  the  manufacture  of  pencils 
in  China,  ask  for  samples  and  c.ii.  prices  of  cedar  blocks  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
pencils.  These  blocks  should  be  treated  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  warp,  and  should 
be  grooved  on  one  side.    Code  words  should  be  supplied  with  samples  and  quotations. 

1130.  Telegraph  Poles. — Importer  in  Spain  desires  to  act  as  agent  for  telegraph  poles 
treated  with  bichloride  of  mercury.    Quotations  wanted  per  1,000  and  10,000  poles. 

1131.  Figured  Birch. — A  firm  of  timber  brokers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  conspicuously  figured  birch  logs  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  veneers. 

1132.  Railway  Ties. — A  firm  in  France  would  like  to  receive  prices  c.ii.  French  ports 
on  railway  ties. 
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1133.  Chemicals,  etc. — Firm  in  Shanghai  desire  connections  with  Canadian  producers 
of  industrial  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  and  essential  oils.  Complete  c.i.f.  prices  and  dis- 
counts ito  be  forwarded  direct. 

1134.  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. — A  firm  in  Shanghai  wish  to  obtain  an  agency  for  a 
Canadian  fire  and  marine  insurance  company. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  Nov.  7;  Montclare,  Nov.  15;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  21 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  Oct.  22;  Laval  County,  Oct.  30;  Evanger,  Nov.  10;  Hada 
County,  Nov.  22;  Brant  County,  Nov.  28 — all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Oranian,  Oct.  25;  Nessian,  Nov.  22 — both 
Dominion  Line;   Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  8. 

To  Glasgow. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  29  -and  Nov.  28;  Airthria,  Oat.  25  and 
Nov.  27;  Letitia,  Oct.  31;  Cortona,  Nov.  8;  Athenda,  Nov.  14;  Concordia,  Nov.  22 — all 
Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Beljast  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  2  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  24  and  Nov.  21;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  31 
and  Nov.  26;  Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  7;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Nov.  14 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Andania,  Nov.  7;  Alaunia,  Nov.  28 — both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  Nov.  1  and  28; 
Laurentic,  Nov.  15 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Oct.  24  and  Nov.  26;  Beaverford,  Oot.  31;  Beaverburn,  Nov. 
7;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  14;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Oct.  31; 
Ascania,  Nov.  14;  Antonia,  Nov.  21 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  23  and  Nov.  20;  Manchester  Citizen, 
Oct.  30;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  6;  Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  14 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Oct.  24;  Cairnross,  Nov.  7 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Nov.  15;   Montcalm,  Nov.  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Oct.  31;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  14;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  26 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Grandon,  Nov.  15;  Holger,  Nov.  29 — (both  North  German  Lloyd;  Lista, 
Nov.  7;  Idarwald,  Nov.  25— both  County-Hamburg  American  Line. 

To  Bremen. — Grandon,  Nov.  15;   Holger,  Nov.  29 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  Oct.  23;  Evanger,  Nov.  10;  Kings  County,  Nov.  25 — 
all  County  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vaicerusa,  Oot.  20;  Valsovia,  No.  4;  Valprato,  Nov.  15;  Vallarsa, 
Nov.  18 — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dcmerara. — Champlain,  Nov.  1;  Colborne,  Nov.  15; 
Chomedy,  Nov.  22— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  Oct.  24;  Cathcart  (does 
not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Oct.  31;  Lady  Rodney,  Nov.  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramanbo. — Hedrun,  Oct.  31;  Tyrifjord,  Nov.  14;  Manhem,  Nov.  26 — 
all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Britisher,  Oct.  30;  Canadian 
Traveller,  Nov.  22 — 'both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Timaru  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Victor 
(also  calls  at  Bluff),  Oct.  25;   Canadian  Cruiser,  Nov.  22— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Palestine,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa, 
Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Egori,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Oct.  25;  Mattawin,  Nov.  25 — both  Elder-Dempster 
Line  (also  call  at  West  African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Oct.  20;  Canadian  Challenger,  Nov.  20 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Rosalind.  Furness^-Red  Cross  Line,  Oct.  24  and  Nov.  7  and  21; 
a  steamer,  about  Oct.  23;  Cabot  Tower,  Oot.  25  (also  calls  at  Wabana)  and  Nov.  15; 
Castor,  Nov.  4;  a  steamer,  about  Nov.  8;  a  steamer,  about  Nov.  20 — all  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  18. 
To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Oot.  20  and  Nov.  3;  New  Northland,  Oct.  29 
and  Nov.  12— both  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  23;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  6; 
Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam, \ 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta— City  of  Kobe,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Oot.  23.- 
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From  Halifax 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  8;  Oranian 
Dominion  Line,  Oct.  29. 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Oct.  20;  London  Citizen,  Nov.  3 — both  Furness 
Line;  Missouri,  Oct.  22;  Maryland,  Nov.  1— both  Leyland  Line;  Minewaska,  Atlantic 
Transport  Line,  Oct.  27. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  25;  Manchester  Spinner,  Manchester 
Line,  Oct.  28;  Novian,  Oct.  27;  Meltonian,  Nov.  10;  Dakarian,  Nov.  24— all  Leyland  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Novian,  Oct.  27;  Meltonian,  Nov.  10;  Dakarian,  Nov.  24— all  Ley- 
land  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  23;  Westernland,  Nov.  9— ^both  Red  Star 
Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Nov.  8;   Airthria,  Nov.  27— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
To  Havre. — Missouri,  Leyland  Line,  Oct.  21. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Oct.  20  and  Dec.  1;  Kungsholm,  Nov.  10 — both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  25;  Newfoundland, 
Nov.  11— both  Furness  Line;  Sollund,  Oct,  30  and  Nov.  15;  Kyvig  (does  not  call  at  St. 
John's),  Nov.  1  and  17 — both  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad* 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Italia,  Oct.  23;  Hedrun,  Nov.  6;  Tyrdfjord,  Nov.  20;  Manhem, 
Dec.  2 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Oct.  20;  Cathcart,  Nov.  3 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwaillis,  Oct.  23;  Cham-plain,  Nov.  6;  Colborne, 
Nov.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  31;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  14; 
Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  28 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Oct.  29  and  Nov.  26;  Anda- 
lusia (also  calls  at  other  Jamaica  outports),  Nov.  12 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Hono- 
lulu), Oct.  30;  Empress  of  Asia,  Nov.  13;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu), 
Nov.  27;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Dec.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also 
call  at  Manila);  Hikawa  Maru  (does  not  call  at  Shanghai),  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Oct.  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  4. 

To  Shanghai. — Dalblain,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Oct.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Nov.  12;  Niagara,  Dec.  10 — both' 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Eknaren,  Transatlantic  SB.  Co., 
November;  Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  Nov.  18. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Nelson  and  New  Plymouth. — Waikawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Eknaren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  November. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Oat.  22;  Annie  Johnson,  Nov.  6 — both  Johnson  Line. 
To  Manchester. — San  Lucas,  Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Oct.  25. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo— Theodore  Roosevelt,  Fred  Olsen  Line,  Oct.  30. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Oct.  23. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Indiana,  Oct.  22;  Oregon,  Oct.  31;  Nevada, 
Nov.  8 — all  French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  Hamburg- American  Line,  Nov.  6; 
Narenta,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Oct.  20  (also  cadis  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Nov. 
14;  Leme,  Dec.  11 — -both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — > 
Villanger,  Oct.  24;   Taranger,  Nov.  22 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Cactus,  Oct.  22;  West  Notus,  Nov.  16; 
West  Makwak,  Nov.  27 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Kalfarli,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd.,  Oct.  22. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Arena,  Oct.  28;  Point  Reyes,  Nov.  13;  Point  Gorda, 
Nov.  25— all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 
(Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica :  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes — P.O.  Box  80.  Office — Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cablet,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Rpntley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary. 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting  Trade   Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory   includes   the   Rhine  valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33; 
Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory   includes    Scandinavian    countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima. 
Office.  Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 
United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 
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TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1929 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
II.  Imports 

Merchandise  imported  into  the  Union  from  overseas  totalled  £767099,(150 
in  value,  as  compared  with  £72,218,778  in  1928.  These  amounts  exclude  goods 
in  transit  from  overseas,  specie,  and  Government  stores.  The  increase, 
£3,880,272,  was  distributed  over  nine  of  the  thirteen  import  classes,  the  remain- 
ing four  showing  decreases.  The  increases  were  as  follows:  animals,  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  products,  £30,119;  tobacco,  £10,325;  metals,  metal  manu- 
factures, machinery  and  vehicles,  £2,423,744;  minerals,  earthenware,  glassware 
and  cement,  £282,345;  oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints  and  varnish,  £1,118,320;  leather, 
rubber  and  manufactures  thereof,  £70,168;  wood,  cane,  wicker  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  £90,130;  books,  paper,  and  stationery,  £221,898;  jewellery,  time- 
pieces, fancy  goods,  and  musical  instruments,  etc.,  £194,806;  miscellaneous, 
£152,976.  Decreases  are  evident  in  foodstuffs,  £456,792;  ales,  spirits,  wines,  and 
beverages,  £26,912;  textiles,  apparel,  yarns  and  fibres,  £178,176;  and  drugs, 
chemicals,  and  fertilizers,  £52,679. 
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The  appended  table  shows  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  over- 
seas according  to  main  groups,  distinguishing  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom, British  Possessions  and  Dominions,  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  per- 
centage share  of  each  in  each  group  for  the  years  1929  and  1928: — 

Other  Parts 

United  of  British  Foreign  Total 

Kingdom  Empire  Countries 
Animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  (not  foodstuffs)  — 

1929   £        186,054  51,695  121,506  359,255 

51.8%  14.4%  33.8%  100.0% 

1928   £        144,527  60,952  123,657  329,136 

43.9%  18.5%  37.6%  100.0% 

Foodstuffs — 

1929   £      1,086.480  3,431,670  3,047,886  7,566,036 

14.4%  45.3%  40.3%  100.0% 

1928   £     1,050.808  3,923.739  3,048,281  8,022,828 

13.1%  48.9%  38.0%  100.0% 

Ales,  spirits,  wines  and  beverages — 

1929   £        462,760  11,188  140,926  614,874 

75.3%  1.8%  22.9%  100.0% 

1928   £        479,776  13,063  148.947  641,786 

74.8%  2.0%  23.2%  100.0% 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  thereof — 

1929   £         46.691  492  56,383  103,566 

45.1%  0.5%  54.4%  100.0% 

1928   £         41,602  726  50,913  93,241 

44.6%  0.8%  54.6%  100.0% 

Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel — 

1929   £    12,170,091  1,529,749  6,393,702  20,093,542 

60.6%  7.6%  31.8%  100.0% 

1928   £    12,434,755  1,568,307  6,268,656  20,271,718 

61.3%  7.8%  30.9%  100.0% 
Metals,  metal  manufactures,  and  machinery  and  vehicles — 

1929   £    11,251,966  1,317,097  12,600,703  25,169,766 

44.7%  5  2%  50.1%  100.0% 

1928   £    10,780.482  728,762  11,236,778  22,746,022 

47.4%  3.2%  49.4%  100.0% 

Minerals,  earthenware  and  glassware — 

1929   '  £        522,214  137,491  935.839  1,595,544 

32.7%  8.6%  58.7%  100.0% 

1928   £        484,948  83,272  744,979  1.313,199 

36.9%  6.4%  56.7%  100.0% 

Oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints  and  varnish — 

1929   £        783,309  440,843  4,166,514  5,390,666 

14.5%  8.2%  77.3%  100.0% 

1928   £        812,750  373,599  3,085,997  4,272,346 

19.0%  8.8%  72.2%  100.0% 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers — 

1929   £      1,191.865  105,617  1,520,814  2,818,296 

42.3%  3.8%  53.9%  100.0% 

1928   £      1,241,299  101,646  1,528,030  2,870,975 

43.3%  3.5%  53.2%  100.0% 

Leather,  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof — 

1929   £      1,633,644  459,295  963,447  3,056,386 

53.5%  15.0%  31.5%  100.0% 

1928   £      1,628,589  424,072  933,557  2,986,218 

54.5%  14.2%  31.3%  100.0% 

Wood,  cane,  wicker  and  manufactures  thereof  — 

1929   £        237,470  315,976  2,359,811  2,913,257 

8.2%  10.8%  81.0%  100.0% 

1928   £        194,708  325,438  2,302,981  2,823,127 

6.9%  11.5%  81.6%  100.0% 

Books,  paper  and  stationery — 

1929   £      1,462.700  283.970  910,288  2,656.953 

55.0%  10.7%  34.3%  100.0% 

1928   £      1,387,302  281,358  766,400  2,435,060 

57.0%  11.5%  31.5%  100. 0% 

Jewellery,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods — 

1929   £      1,083,437  16,658  878,174  1,978,269 

54.8%  0.8%  44.4%  100.0% 

1928   £      1,038,811  18,135  726,467  1,783,463 

58.3%  1.0%  40.7%  100.0% 
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Other  Parts 

United  of  British  Foreign  Total 

Miscellaneous—                                                      Kingdom  Empire  Countries 

1929   £      1,000,973  30.299  751,363  1,782,635 

56.2%  1.7%  42.1%  100.0% 

1928   £        940,462  36,407  652,790  1,629,659 

57.7%  2.2%  40.1%  100.0% 

Grand  total — ■ 


1929   £    33,119,654    8,132.040    34,847,356  76,099,050 

43.5%       10.7%         45.8%  100.0% 


1928   £    32,660,819    7,939,526    31,618,433  72,218,778 

45.5%       11.0%         43.8%  100.0% 


The  table  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  origin  of  imports  according  to 
classes,  each  of  which  will  be  treated  in  greater  detail  under  the  following  head- 
ings:— 

ANIMALS,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  PASTORAL  PRODUCTS 

The  increase  in  this  class  amounted  to  £30,119,  the  principal  items  affected, 
with  their  respective  increases,  being:  glue,  £3,733;  unenumerated  animal  pro- 
ducts, £29,261 ;  hides  and  skins,  other  than  ox,  cow,  goat,  or  sheep,  £3,279.  The 
increased  imports  of  hides  and  glue  are  interesting  inasmuch  as  these  are 
materials  for  two  comparatively  new  industries,  the  furniture  and  footwear 
trades,  and  indicate  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  them. 

Imports  of  sheep  wool,  though  slightly  less  in  value  than  in  1928,  are  still 
greater  by  £26,673  than  in  1927,  and  point  to  the  continued  progress  of  the 
knitting  factories  now  operating  in  the  Union.  As  shown  in  the  above  table, 
the  United  Kingdom  was  responsible  for  over  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  under 
this  heading. 

Imports  from  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  from  chief  foreign 
suppliers,  were:  Australia,  £14,795;  New'  Zealand,  £16,948  (mainly  wool); 
Belgian  Congo,  £15,604;  Holland,  £22,715;  Portuguese  East  Africa  (hides), 
£17,532;  and  the  United  States,  £21,421  (mainly  sausage  casings). 

FOODSTUFFS 

The  value  of  imports  of  articles  of  food  imported  from  overseas  during 
1929  was  £7,566,036,  as  against  £8,022,828  in  the  previous  year — a  decrease  of 
£456,792.  This  decrease  is  mainly  due  to  a  marked  decline  in  imports  of  wheat, 
which  fell  by  £598,446.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Canada's  share,  however,  did 
not  decline  proportionately,  being  actually  greater  in  quantity  than  in  1928 
and  only  £3,464  less  in  value.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Union's  hard  wheat  supplies,  which  are  used  for  blending  purposes  with  soft 
wheat,  must  be  imported  from  Canada,  and  the  supply  required  remains  more  or 
less  constant.  Imports  of  wheat  flour  also  decreased  by  £41,699,  Canada's  loss 
amounting  to  £42,377,  while  the  United  States  gained  £7,292.  Imports  from 
Australia  were  down  by  £6,605.  As  against  these  decreases  in  imports  of  wheat 
and  flour,  increases  were  recorded  in  coffee,  fish,  fresh  fruits,  sugar,  and  tea. 

Under  this  class  the  shares  of  British  suppliers  (other  than  the  United 
Kingdom)  and  principal  foreign  suppliers  were:  Australia,  £1,351,034,  chiefly 
soft  wheat;  Brazil,  £830,435,  mainly  coffee;  India,  £718,955,  rice  and  tea; 
Ceylon,  £664,044,  tea;  United  States,  £520,897,  made  up  of  a  variety  of  food- 
stuffs, sugar  accounting  for  £144,549;  Canada,  £493,903,  of  which  wheat 
accounted  for  £276,496,  flour  £70,818,  preserved  fish  £59,141,  chocolate  confec- 
tionery £18,762,  and  fresh  apples  £19,109;  Argentine  Republic,  £383,783,  mainly 
soft  wheat,  dripping  and  fats;  Holland,  £282,417  (nearly  50  per  cent  condensed 
milk);  Portuguese  East  Africa,  £182,020,  fresh  fruits  and  ground  nuts;  and 
Norway,  £160,055,  chiefly  preserved  fish, 
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BEVERAGES  AND  SPIRITS 

The  decrease  of  £26,912  registered  in  this  class  for  1929  is  not  surprising 
when  one  considers  the  relatively  high  costs  of  freight  and  the  very  high  cus- 
toms duties  imposed  upon  the  items.  The  duty  of  £2  10s.  per  gallon  on  proof 
spirits  is  designed  to  protect  the  Cape  wine  and  brandy  industry.  Aside  from 
whisky,  the  imports  are  chiefly  Continental  wines  demanded  by  the  tastes  of 
a  certain  section  of  the  community  to  which  a  matter  of  price  is  a  minor  con- 
sideration. Imports  of  whisky,  practically  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
were  £362,957,  as  compared  to  £374,570  in  1928.  Of  the  British  Dominions  and 
foreign  suppliers,  the  chief  in  importance  were:  France,  £73,364,  mainly  wines; 
Germany,  £39,360,  nearly  50  per  cent  of  which  is  beer;  Holland,  £7,424,  gin; 
Irish  Free  State,  £8,407,  chiefly  stout;  United  States,  £5,917;  and  Portugal, 
£3,818,,  heavy  wines.  Non-potable  spirits  are  also  included  in  this  class,  the 
chief  sources  of  supply,  in  order  of  importance,  being  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  France. 

TOBACCO  AND  MANUFACTURES 

As  in  the  case  of  the  wine  industry,  the  local  tobacco  industry  is  heavily 
protected  by  high  customs  tariffs.  The  year  1929,  however,  shows  an  increase 
of  £10,325.  This  is  largely  due  to  increased  importations  of  English  cigarettes, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  larger  importations  of  Cuban  cigars  and  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  from  the  United  States.  It  would  appear  that,  influenced  by  the 
indifferent  state  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  resulting  from  over-production 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  the  local  industry  went  to  the  other  extreme 
in  curtailing  production.  The  principal  suppliers  in  this  class,  apart  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  had  45-1  per  cent  of  the  trade,  were  Cuba  and  Holland 
(almost  entirely  cigars), 

TEXTILES  AND  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 

A  decrease  of  £178,176  is  registered  in  the  import  of  textiles,  apparel,  yarns 
and  fibres  for  1929.  The  principal  items  affected,  together  with  their  respective 
decreases,  are  as  follows:  men's  outer  garments,  £173,360;  felt  hats  and  caps, 
£26,183;  cotton  and  linen  bags,  £77.002;  jute  bags,  £87,714;  woollen,  cotton 
and  mixed  blankets,  rugs  and  sheets,  £415,827.  These  reflect  to  a  certain  extent 
the  slightly  decreased  buying  power  of  the  rural  community  consequent  upon 
the  lower  prices  prevailing  in  overseas  markets  for  the  Union's  agricultural 
products.  Generally  speaking,  the  native  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  buyer  of 
imported  goods,  and  the  white  population  of  the  Union,  totalling  about  one  and 
a  half  millions,  must  be  considered  as  the  principal  market  except  for  certain 
import  items  which  deal  almost  wholly  with  native  requirements,  such  as  cotton 
.piece  goods,  woollen  and  cotton  blankets.  The  smaller  import  under  the  latter 
{leading  indicates  a  slightly  reduced  purchasing  power  on.  the  part  of  the 
.native  community  as  compared  with  1928.  This  is  also  borne  out  by  the  import 
figures  for  cotton  piece  goods,  which,  while  they  show  an  increase  over  1928, 
have  not  increased  by  anything  like  the  proportion  which  that  year  registered 
pver  1927.  The  smaller  import  under  the  cotton  blanket  heading  may  be  in 
part  due  to  domestic  production. 

The  principal  item  in  this  class  is  cotton  piece  goods,  which  was  responsible 
for  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1929.  Cheap  native  prints  are  an  important- 
item  in  this  group.  The  other  chief  items  in  order  of  their  importance  are 
women's  and  men's  outer  garments,  woollen  piece  goods  (all  largely  supplied 
by  Great  Britain).  As  mentioned  above,  the  total  under  this  heading  registered 
a  decrease  as  compared  to  1928,  but  aside  from  the  items  specifically  mentioned 
as  being  responsible  for  this  decrease,  all -others  in  this  class  showing  a  total 
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trade  of  at  least  £100,000  show  increases.  Noteworthy  among  these  are  arti- 
ficial silk  piece  goods,  hosiery  other  than  woollen  or  cotton,  cotton  underclothing, 
hats  and  caps  other  than  felt  or  straw,  canvas  piece  goods,  and  carpets  and  floor 
rugs.  The  increases  in  the  two  first-mentioned  are  interesting  as  indicative  of 
the  gradual  swing  in  favour  of  substitutes  for  pure  silk  products. 

The  decrease  mentioned  under  the  item  jute  bags  was  a  decrease  in  value 
only,  quantities  actually  showing  a  considerable  increase.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, much  of  the  maize  and  wool  for  which  these  were  required  represents  a 
carry-over  from  the  1928-29  season. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States,  which  supplied  to  the  value  of  £12,170,091, 
the  principal  foreign  and  Empire  sources  of  supply  were:  India,  £1,417,235, 
.chiefly  jute  and  cotton  bags;  United  States,  £1,225,084,  mainly  cotton  piece 
goods,  apparel  and  hosiery;  Japan,  £1,192,041,  principally  silk  and  cotton  piece 
goods;  Germany,  £870,912,  piece  goods,  wearing  apparel  and  haberdashery; 
France,  £829,713,  piece  goods  (silk,  woollen,  and  cotton ),  women's  clothing; 
Italy,  £791,684,  cotton  piece  goods,  blankets,  rugs,  and  sheets;  Belgium,  £395,- 
930,  cotton  piece  goods  and  blankets,  apparel,  and  haberdashery;  Switzerland, 
£315,174,  cotton  underclothing,  women's  outer  garments,  lace,  haberdashery; 
Holland,  £287,657,  cotton  piece  goods,  haberdashery;  and  Czechoslovakia, 
,£276,780,  chiefly  cotton  piece  goods,  haberdashery,  lace  and  embroidery. 

METALS,  METAL  MANUFACTURES,  MACHINERY  AND  VEHICLES 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  this  class  amounted  to  £25,169,766,  as  com- 
pared to  £22,746,022  in  1928,  an  increase  of  £2,423,744.  This  group  is  by  far 
the  most  important  and  represents  the  Union's  demand  for  mining,  industrial, 
building,  and  agricultural  machinery,  and  transportation  equipment. 

The  Witwatersrancl  mines,  which  produce  about  half  the  world's  gold, 
represent  what  is  probably  the  largest  single  buying  area  in  existence  of  manu- 
factures in  this  class.  It  -is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  proportion 
of  the  imports  accounted  for  by  the  mining  community,  although  it  has  been 
estimated  to  be  not  les  than  30  per  cent.  According  to  the  trade  returns,  how- 
ever, 1929  purchases  by  the  mines  do  not  appear  to  be  responsible  by  them- 
selves for  the  notable  increase  in  total  value  of  imports.  True,  the  principal 
items  show  increases,  but  many  of  these  are  negligible  when  compared  with  the 
.figures  for  1927,  which  was  really  an  abnormal  year.  The  chief  items  above 
£200,000  affected  are  miscellaneous  mining  equipment,  drill  steel,  bars,  bolts 
and  rods,  wire  rope.  Electrical  machinery  shows  an  increase  of  £227,000,  and 
certainly,  inasmuch  as  a  large  share  of  this  was  destined  for  use  on  the  mines, 
may  be  said  to  be  responsible  in  part  for  the  total  increase. 

More  noteworthy  increases,  however,  are  those  shown  in  agricultural 
machinery,  industrial  machinery,  and  motor  cars,  chassis  and  parts,  figures 
for  the  first-named  showing  the  continuing  and  growing  tendency  for  the  South 
African  farming  community  to  conform  to  modern  practice  in  the  use  of 
mechanical  farming  equipment  rather  than  to  rely  on  the  cheap  and  abundant 
supply  of  native  labour.  Outstanding  increases  over  the  1928  import  figures  are 
shown  in  dairying  equipment,  £6,578;  ploughs,  harrows  and  parts,  £40,252;  farm 
tractors,  £257,089;  and  other  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  £79,857. 
As  far  as  industrial  machinery  is  concerned,  increases  in  imports  of  boilers 
(£34,006) ,  milling  machinery  (£16,680),  factory  plant  (£88,402),  and  in  hydrau- 
lic lifts,  lathes,  and  woodworking  machinery  indicate  the  progress  of  the  Union's 
manufacturing  industries. 

Conspicuous  decreases  are  in  imports  of  railway  material  (£495,000)  and 
fencing  wire  (£197,000) .  In  the  case  of  the  first-named  item  this  is  due  to  the 
extensive  purchases  of  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  and  other  equipment  which 
were  made  by  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours  Administration  in 
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.1927,  and  for  that  reason  imports  are  not  likely  to  show  any  increase  for  some 
time.  Imports  of  wire  fencing  reflect  the  progress  of  the  local  fencing  industry. 
.There  are  some  seventeen  factories  producing  this  in  the  Union,  and  heavy 
ireight  rates  on  this  commodity  make  it  most  difficult  for  the  imported  article 
to  compete. 

In  contrast  with  the  decreased  imports  of  railway  equipment  are  the 
.notable  increases  in  imports  of  motor  cars,  trucks,  chassis  and  parts.  Imports 
of  motor  cars  increased  by  £470,000,  of  motor  car  chassis  and  parts  by  £442,000, 
:and  of  motor  truck  chassis  and  parts  by  £232,000,  the  figures  for  the  two  last- 
named  items  indicating  the  progress  made  by  the  assembly  plants  located  in 
the  Union.  Motor  cars  alone  represented,  in  1929  a  value  of  £3,669,579,  and 
the  only  decrease  registered  in  any  sub-heading  under  motor  vehicles  above  a 
.value  of  £200,000  was  in  motor  cycles,  which  declined  by  £50,854. 

Other  important  increases  were  in  telegraphs,  telephones,  material  and 
instruments,  steel  windows,  structural  steel  work,  tanks,  and  flat  and  corrugated 
galvanized  sheets.  Aside  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  suppliers  of 
.this  class  of  goods  (Dominion  and  foreign)  were:  United  States,  £8,376,362, 
;chiefly  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  machinery  and  tools;  Germany,  £2,423,010, 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  particularly  electrical,  tools,  barbed  wire,  and  various 
iron  and  steel  products;  Canada,  £1,240,191,  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  agricul- 
tural implements,  heating  and  cooking  apparatus;  and  Belgium,  £650,155. 

MINERALS,  EARTHEN  WARE  AND  GLASSWARE 

An  increase  of  £282,345  over  1928  was  registered  in  imports  of  this  class, 
the  1929  total  being  £1,595,544.  China  and  porcelain  represent  the  largest 
advance,  having  increased  by  £81,986  over  the  previous  year's  import,  largely 
at  the  expense  of  earthenware  and  stoneware.  Testifying  to  continued  building 
activity  in  the  Union  are  the  following  imports  of  various  building  materials 
with  their  respective  increases  over  1928  figures:  cement,  £58,990;  window  and 
other  glass,  £32,222;  flooring,  paving  and  wall  tiles,  £18,570;  and  cement  sheets, 
£15,031.  This  is  one  of  the  minor  classes  of  imports  into  the  Union.  Besides 
Great  Britain,  who  supplied  32-7  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  chief  suppliers  were: 
Belgium,  £262,541,  building  cement,  window  and  other  glass;  Germany,  £244,233, 
mainly  bottles  and  jars,  china  and  porcelainware,  and  tiles;  United  States, 
£123,612,  asphalt  and  bitumen,  bottles  and  jars;  Tanganyika,  £109,945,  almost 
entirely  precious  stones. 

OILS,  RESINS,  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

The  notable  increase  of  £1,118,320  in  this  class  over  1928  is  to  a  great  extent 
accounted  for  by  imports  of  motor  spirit  and  lubricating  oils  which  have  increased 
in  sympathy  with  those  of  motor  vehicles.  Imports  of  gasoline  alone  constitute 
more  than  a  third  of  the  total  under  this  heading,  and  show  a  tremendous  advance 
over  those  of  the  previous  year.  In  1928,  imports  amounted  to  49,106,811  gallons 
(£1,460,336),  while  for  the  year  under  review  they  totalled  69,612,965  (£2,051,- 
410).  Lubricating  oils  increased  from  £456,384  in  1928  to  £566,962  in  1929. 
Increases  were  registered  in  illuminating  and  burning  oil  (£161,000),  and  in 
paraffin  wax  (£123,000).  A  decline  of  £62,472  is  shown  in  boot  and  shoe  polishes. 
Increases  were  recorded  in  ready-mixed  paints,  paraffin,  and  vegetable  oils. 
Exclusive  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  supplied  14-5  per  cent  of  the  total, 
the  chief  countries  of  supply  were:  United  States,  £2,623,304,  principally  gaso- 
line, illuminating  and  burning  and  lubricating  oils;  Dutch  East  Indies,  £975,631, 
gasoline  and  paraffin;  India,  £218,735,  chiefly  kerosene;  Australia,  £116.704. 
almost  completely  animal  tallow. 
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DRUGS,  CHEMICALS  AND  FERTILIZERS 

Although  the  returns  of  imports  in  this  class  for  the  year  under  review 
show  a  decrease  in  value  of  £52,679  as  compared  with  1928,  an  outstanding 
feature,  as  was  the  case  in  1928,  was  the  continued  increase  in  the  fertilizer 
group.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  South  African  soil  is  lacking  in  certain 
necessary  chemicals,  but  it  is  only,  in  recent  years  that  the  utilization  of  fertili- 
zers to  overcome  this  lack  has  become  common  practice.  The  local  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  is  now  carried  out  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale,  and  although  in  certain 
specific  items  decreased  imports  reflect  its  progress,  increased  imports  of  super- 
phosphates and  unenumerated  fertilizers  more  than  counterbalance  them  and 
indicate  that  the  industry  is  not  yet  able  to  completely  satisfy  the  increased 
demand.   Imports  of  superphosphates  increased  by  £47,885. 

Other  noteworthy  increases  were  registered  in  imports  of  cyanide  (for  which 
the  gold-mining  industry  is  responsible) ;  perfumery  and  toilet  preparations, 
imports  of  tooth  powders,  pastes  and  washes  (by  over  30  per  cent) ;  medicinal 
preparations,  particularly  specifics  (by  £21,026). 

Decreases  are  shown  in  imports  of  nitrates  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
£37,625  less  than  in  1928,  and  in  crude  glycerine,  £24,105,  testifying  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  local  industry  is  now  supplying  these  requirements.  Drugs, 
unenumerated,  decreased  by  £17,491,  sheep  dips  by  £21,882,  and  other  sub- 
stances for  the  prevention  or  destruction  of  agricultural  pests  by  £15,276. 

Exclusive  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  chief  suppliers  in  order  of  their 
importance  were:  United  States,  £353,719,  mainly  rock  sulphur,  medicinal  speci- 
fics, tooth  powder,  pastes  and  washes  and  other  toilet  preparations;  Holland, 
£329,811,  principally  superphosphates  and  other  fertilizers;  Chile,  £229,190, 
almost  wholly  sodium  nitrate;  Germany,  £220,618,  potash  and  bone  manures, 
dyes  and  chemicals;  France,  £100,925,  crude  glycerine,  perfumery  and  toilet 
preparations;  Canada,  £92,397,  almost  entirely  cyanide;  Belgium,  £86,063,  chiefly 
fertilizers;  Czechoslovakia,  £72,522,  cyanide. 

LEATHER,  RUBBER  AND  MANUFACTURES 

For  purposes  of  analysis  the  various  items  in  this  class  may  be  grouped 
under  footwear,  various  types  of  leathers  for  the  footwear  and  saddlery  indus- 
tries, and  rubber  tires  and  tubes.  In  every  footwear  item,  with  the  exception 
of  men's  leather,  women's  leather,  leather-soled  sporting  shoes,  and  felt  foot- 
wear,  increases  are  registered.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  1929,  with  those 
for  the  previous  year  in  brackets:  leather  footwear,  men's,  £209,158  (£222,299), 
women's,  £533,584  (£573,543),  children's,  £55,477  (£51,984);  slippers,  £62,140 
(£46,449) ;  infants',  £51,110  (£44,837).  The  Union  boot  and  shoe  industry  would 
appear  to  be  holding  its  own  as  far  as  men's  and  women's  footwear  is  concerned, 
and  next  year's  returns  are  likely  to  show  still  further  decreases,  particularly 
in  imports  of  women's  footwear,  because  of  recent  tariff  increases  on  this  item. 
On  the  other  hand,  continued  increases  of  certain  leathers — e.g.,  calf  leather  in 
the  piece,  which  increased  by  £9,286,  glace  kicl  by  £23,623,  and  other  leather 
by  £17,409 — would  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Union's  tanning  industry  is  not 
yet  able  to  supply  what  is  required,  in  fancy  leathers  at  any  rate.  Imports 
of  sole  and  upper  leather  in  the  piece  decreased  by  £15,917.  The  two  principal 
items  of  rubber  footwear,  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  and  "  all  rubber  including 
goloshoes,  both  show  considerable  increases,  the  former  particularly.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  respective  comparative  figures:  £142,017  (£81,212)  and  £47,005 
(£33,856).  Harness  and  saddlery  showed  a  decrease  of  £8,430  as  compared 
with  1928,  while  manufactures  of  leather,  unenumerated,  registered  a  decrease 
of  £11,250. 

Motor  car  tires,  which  are  the  largest  single  import  item  in  the  class, 
amounted  to  £824,280 — an  increase  of  £16,628.    It  is  noteworthy,  howe\-cr,  that 
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although  value  increased  by  this  amount,  quantity  increased  by  nearly  three 
million  pounds,  indicating  to  some  extent  the  keen  competition  in  tires  in  the 
South  African  market.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  trade  in  inner  tubes. 
Imports  of  these  in  1929  decreased  in  value  by  £11,001  as  compared  with  1928, 
but  increased  in  quantity  by  280,781  pounds.  Other  comparative  figures  for 
imports  in  this  group  (1928  figures  in  brackets)  are:  motor  cycle  tires,  £14,568 
(£18,751) ;  bicycle  tires,  £50,150  (£53,805) ;  solid  tires,  £24,490  (£27,971) ;  rubber 
hose,  £83,162  (£83,120);  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  rubber,  £143,328 
(£127,086). 

Apart  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  suppliers,  Empire  and  foreign, 
were:  United  States,  £443,826,  motor  car  tires  and  tubes,  rubber  hose,  leathers, 
and  miscellaneous  rubber  manufactures;  Canada,  £430,149,  motor  car  tires  and 
tubes,  rubber  sole  canvas  shoes,  hose;  Germany,  £165,106,  chiefly  various  fancy 
leathers  in  the  piece;  Czechoslovakia,  £117,211,  mainly  women's  footwear; 
France,  £71,681,  leather  in  the  piece,  tires  and  tubes. 

WOOD  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

Total  imports  in  this  class  for  1929  registered  a  total  increase  in  value  of 
£90,130  over  1928,  and  from  the  trade  returns,  continued  building  activity  in 
the  Union  and  expansion  of  the  furniture  industry  would  appear  to  be  largely 
responsible.  Testifying  to  this  were  increased  imports  of  furniture  woods, 
unenumerated,  oak  and  teak.  Values  of  imports  of  these,  1929  (1928),  were  as 
follows:  £19,848  (£11,810);  £124,699  (£100,242);  £225,533  (£189,637).  Pitch 
pine  decreased  from  £110,670  to  £82,609,  but  "pine,  other",  which  includes 
Douglas  fir  (Oregon  pine),  white  pine,  Baltic  pine,  etc.,  increased  from  £876,391 
in  1928  to  £891,452.  Flooring  and  ceiling,  tongued  and  grooved,  increased  bv 
£3,833,  totalling  £377,526. 

Following  upon  increased  returns  from  the  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit- 
growing industries,  imports  of  box  shooks  increased  to  £184,860  from  £157,958 
in  1928.  Brushes  and  brooms  registered  a  slight  decrease,  dropping  from 
£122,511  in  1928  to  £119,130.  Handles  for  picks,  shovels,  etc.,  for  the  mines 
and  for  the  agricultural  industry,  increased  from  £25,359  to  £27,150.  Plywood 
imports  were  valued  at  £65,286  as  against  £51,231  in  1928,  while  unenumerated 
manufactures  of  wood  accounted  for  £144,081  in  1929  as  compared  with  £90,370 
in  the  previous  year. 

Chief  suppliers  in  this  class,  in  order  of  importance,  were:  Sweden,  £774,786, 
chiefly  Baltic  pine,  box  shooks,  flooring  and  ceiling,  and  joinery;  Finland, 
£521,944,  Baltic  pine,  flooring  and  ceiling,  box  shooks;  United  States,  £478,065, 
principally  Oregon  pine,  pitch  pine,  oak  and  other  furniture  woods;  Canada 
£122,765,  Douglas  fir,  miscellaneous  unmanufactured  woods,  pulp  board,  flooring 
and  ceiling,  chairs;  Siam,  £110,429,  almost  entirely  teak;  India,  £102.996,  teak; 
Norway,  £95,075,  flooring  and  ceiling,  Baltic  pine,  box  shooks;  Australia,  £75,273, 
jarrah  and  karri,  unmanufactured  miscellaneous  woods,  railway  sleepers. 

PAPER  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

The  total  increase  in  value  over  1928  in  imports  of  this  class  for  the  year 
under  review  is  £221,898,  and  with  the  exception  of  newsprint,  most  of  the 
principal  individual  items  conform  in  this  respect.  For  four  successive  years 
newsprint  in  reels  registered  an  increase,  but  for  1929  declined  to  £230.795  from 
£238,312  in  the  previous  year.  Similarly,  imports  of  flat  newsprint  fell  from 
£42,087  to  £24,976.  The  items  in  this  class  which  registered  increases  and 
which  were  largely  responsible  for  the  total  increase  were  as  follows,  figures 
for  1928  in  brackets:  cardboard,  linenboard  and  strawboard,  £153,830  (£136,700) 
— undoubtedly  a  reflection  of  the  progress  of  the  paper  box  and  carton  industry 
in  the  Union  which  has  now  reached  such  a  stage  that  it  is  in  a  position  to 
completely  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Union's  secondary  industries.  (In 
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this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  imports  of  printed  and  unprinted  card- 
board boxes  for  1929  totalled  only  £11,804  in  value).  Kraft  was  valued  at 
£118,023  (£76,553);  miscellaneous  types  of  paper,  £247,722  (£192,970);  miscel- 
laneous printed  matter,  £188,093  (£169,159) ;  printing  paper  other  than  news- 
print, £473,844  (£429,309),  due  to  the  progress  of  the  local  printing  trade; 
wrapping  paper  other  than  kraft,  £77,967  (£66,986) ;  miscellaneous  paper 
stationery,  £207,533  (£192,014) . 

Excluding  the  United  Kingdom,  which  supplied  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  in  imports  of  this  class,  the  chief  suppliers  ranked  as  follows:  Canada, 
£280,169,  newsprint  in  reels  and  flat,  kraft  and  other  wrapping  paper;  Germany, 
£228,620,  printing  paper,  cardboard,  linenboard  and  strawboard,  wrapping  paper 
other  than  kraft;  Sweden,  £206,901,  newsprint  ^in  reels,  other  printing  paper, 
kraft  and  other  wrapping  paper;  United  States',  £146,285,  news  reels,  miscel- 
laneous types  of  paper,  books  and  music;  Norway,  £108,782,  chiefly  printing 
paper  other  than  news,  and  wrapping  paper  other  than  kraft;  Holland,  £79,866, 
cardboard,  linenboard  and  strawboard  and  printing  paper  other  than  newsprint. 

JEWELLERY,  FANCY  GOODS,  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

With  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  which  negligible  decreases  were  registered, 
all  the  items  which  comprise  this  class  showed  increases  in  1929.  Outstanding 
features  of  the  year's  returns  are  the  increased  imports  of  gramophones  and 
records,  and  pianos.  In  1929  imports  of  these  items  were  respectively  £469,449 
(£396,857)  and  £150,600  (£112,341).  Other  noteworthy  increases  were  in 
unenumerated  fancy  goods,  which  totalled  £246,939  as  against  £221,461  in  1928; 
jewellery,  £140,972,  compared  with  £122,717;  toys,  £180,236  (£166,331),  and 
sporting  goods,  £184,887,  or  £6,068  more  than  in  1928.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  be  maintained  in  forthcoming  returns,  as  undoubtedly 
worldwide  economic  adjustments  now  going  on  will  be  reflected  in  decreased 
purchases  of  luxury  goods. 

Great  Britain  was  the  chief  supplier  of  goods  in  this  class,  being  responsible 
for  over  54  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  and  was  followed  by  Germany,  £413,705. 
pianos  and  other  musical  instruments,  toys,  unenumerated  fancy  goods;  United 
States,  £177,222,  gramophones  and  records,  pianos,  fancy  goods  and  jewellery; 
Switzerland,  £109,616,  almost  entirely  watches  and  parts;  and  France,  £51,817, 
beads,  jewellery  and  fancy  goods. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  WHEAT  SITUATION 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  October  2,  1930. — The  official  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  in  every  part  of  the  country  the 
weather  during  August  was  the  worst  experienced  for  many  years.  The 
unsettled  conditions  which  prevailed  during  July  continued  with  increased 
severity  in  August  and  well  on  into  September.  Consequently  all  normal  farm 
work  was  virtually  at  a  standstill  during  the  period.  Unusually  heavy  rains 
with  severe  flooding  occurred,  and  in  many  parts  the  gathering  of  hay  in  par- 
ticular was  impossible.  Most  of  the  autumn  wheat  was  cut  during  August  and 
proved  a  good  crop,  while  at  that  time  spring  wheat  looked  promising.  How- 
ever, it  is  feared  that  the  yields  of  sound  grain  will  now  be  below  the  average. 

The  production  of  wheat  during  the  past  year  was  31,718  tons,  and  while 
no  estimates  for  the  present  season  have  been  issued,  it  is  believed  that  there 
is  a  decrease  of  roughly  4  per  cent  in  the  area  under  wheat.  In  1929  the  area 
was  28,583  acres. 

No  reliable  statistics  are  available  showing  the  stocks  of  wheat  or  other 
grains  on  hand  at  any  period  in  the  Irish  Free  State.    The  import  figures  for 
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August,  1930,  show  that  672,349  ewt.  (112  pounds)  of  wheat  valued  at  £294,377 
were  imported.  This  compares  with  416,443  cwt.  valued  at  £193,478  for  July, 
1930,  and  492,361  ewt.  valued  at  £267,093  for  August,  1929.  The  total  imports 
of  wheat  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1930,  were  2,105,461  cwt.  valued  at 
£1,052,421,  as  against  2,846,869  cwt.  with  a  value  of  £1,524,553  for  the  same 
period  in  1929. 


CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  10,  1930. — Fate  has  been  unkind  to  the  British  farmer. 
The  burst  of  fine  weather  which  was  experienced  at  the  end  of  August  was 
followed  by  heavy  rainstorms.  Consequently,  the  hope  that  these  better  con- 
ditions would  lead  to  the  redemption  of  the  cereal  and  other  crops  to  a  large 
extent  proved  illusory. 

Indeed,  disappointment  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Government  agri- 
cultural report  for  England  and  Wales  covering  the  period  up  to  October  1. 
Incidentally,  weather  conditions  have  continued  to  be  rough  and  unsatisfactory 
since.  As  a  consequence,  the  cereal  harvest  was  most  adversely  affected.  Con- 
siderable damage  was  done  to  the  crops  by  excessive  rains  and  storm  conditions, 
and  harvesting  was  constantly  interrupted,  and  in  many  areas  was  far  from 
completed  at  the  end  of  September,  especially  in  the  Northern  Counties. 

Moreover,  except  in  the  case  of  early  gathered  crops,  wheat  and  other 
cereals  have  been  harvested  in  damp  and  soft  condition.  The  case  of  barley 
is  similar,  and  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  some  of  the  barley  in  East 
Anglia  is  practically  useless. 

It  has  consequently  been  necessary  to  review  and  further  reduce  the  esti- 
mates of  yields.    The  revised  figures  are  as  follows: 

Estimated 

1099  1930        Production  Production 

1929  1930 
Acres  Acres  Tons  Tons 

Wheat   1,330,000       1.346,000       1.271.000  1.063,000 

Barley   1,120,000       1,021,000         998,000  725.000 

Oats   1,854,000       1,778,000       1,522,000  1,306,000 

Forecasts  for  yield  on  October  1,  were: 

Wheat,  15-8  cwt.  an  acre,  as  compared  with  19-1  cwt  in  1929,  and  a  ten 
years'  average  of  17-7  cwt. 

Barley,  14-2  cwt.  per  acre,  compared  with  17-8  cwt,  in  1929,  or  1-4  cwt. 
below  the  ten  years'  average. 

Oats,  14-7  cwt.,  which  compares  with  an  average  of  16-4  cwt,  per  aero  in 
1929,  and  an  average  of  14-5  cwt,  per  acre  for  the  previous  ten  years. 

POTATOES 

The  lifting  of  potatoes  was  commenced  in  most  districts,  but  progress 
has  been  considerably  retarded  by  unfavourable  conditions.  The  present  out- 
look is  that  the  yield  of  potatoes  in  England  and  Wales  will  be  slightly  under 
average,  and  the  quality  must  have  been  adversely  affected  to  some  extent  by 
excessive  wet.    There  are  also  reports  of  disease  in  most  quarters. 

The  prospective  yield  is  forecasted  at  6-1  tons  per  acre,  or  8  cwt.  below 
that  of  1929,  but  only  slightly  below  the  ten  years'  average. 

HAY 

As  regards  hay,  second  cuts  of  seeds  are  reported  to  be  heavier  than  usual. 
Wet  weather  rendered  harvesting  difficult  to  the  extent  that  in  some  areas, 
where  harvesting  is  impracticable,  the  crop  will  be  grazed. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  September  20,  1930. — Detailed  statistics  showing  the  imports 
into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1930,  have  been 
specially  prepared  by  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Customs.  These  figures 
indicate  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  purchases  of  Canadian  goods  amount- 
ing to  £77,708.  Imports  from  all  countries  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year  show  an  increase  of  £30,100  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1929. 

INCREASES 

Chief  among  the  commodities  showing  an  increased  importation  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1930,  is  hardware,  hollow-ware,  and  ironmongery  n.e.i., 
the  total  for  which  was  £30,716  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
last  year.  Hosiery  also  showed  the  substantial  increase  of  £14,312.  The  value 
of  soap  of  all  kinds  imported  during  the  three  months  was  £13,191  greater  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1929.  Other  items  showing  increases  are  as  follows, 
the  value  of  increase  being  shown  within  parentheses:  rubber  and  canvas  shoes 
(£8,650) ;  passenger  vehicles  other  than  buses  (£5,683) ;  copper  plate  and  sheet 
(£5,084) ;  parts  of  motor  vehicles  (£4,862) ;  iron  and  steel,  bar  bolt  and  rod 
(£3,469) ;  carpets,  matting,  etc.  (£2,639) ;  and  smaller  amounts  in  provisions 
n.e.i.,  wheat,  wrought  iron  pipes,  etc. 

DECREASES 

Tires  for  motor  vehicles  accounted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  total  decrease, 
imports  of  which  were  £73,720  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1929, 
while  a  decrease  of  £20,539  is  shown  in  newsprint  imported  from  Canada. 
The  value  of  the  imports  of  electric  stoves  and  ranges  declined  by  £7,667,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  trouble  which  has  developed  at  the  Arapuni  power  plant,  as 
for  some  time  the  supply  of  electric  power  available  was  reduced  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Mowers  decreased  in  value  by  £9,223,  the  imports  for  the  quarter 
under  review  being  only  £80.  Decreases  in  the  value  of  imports  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1930,  as  against  the  same  quarter  last  year  are  also  recorded 
in  pianos  (£8,863) ;  wheat  flour  (£6,815) ;  fencing  wire,  plain  (£6,572) ;  gum 
boots  (£6,075) ;  and  in  hides,  pelts,  etc.,  undressed;  wood  pulp  and  paper  pulp; 
nails,  other;  fencing  wire,  barbed;  vacum  cleaners;  agricultural  implements 
n.e.i.;  electric  batteries  and  cells;  belting,  other  than  leather;  wrapping  paper, 
etc. 

Detailed  statistics  showing  the  imports  of  all  commodities  into  New  Zealand 
from  Canada  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1930,  are  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  had  on  application  (quoting 
file  No.  18806). 


NEW   TRADE   ROUTES  MAP 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  issued  a  new  Trade  Routes 
Map  showing  the  leading  trade  routes  and  shortest  sailing  distances  between 
Canadian  and  foreign  ports.  Chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  trade 
organizations  and  bona  fide  exporters  may  receive  copies  on  request.  Applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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f  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  TALC  TRADE 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  4,  1930. — The  North  of  England  has  for  years  provided 
a  steady  outlet  for  talc  or  French  chalk,  as  it  is  commonly  termed  in  the  local 
trade.  Most  of  the  supplies  have  been  drawn  from  the  Continent,  regular 
imports  being  received  from  Italy,  France,  Norway,  and  Spain.  Restricted 
supplies  are  also  received  from  Canada.  Most  of  the  few  large  importers  of 
talc  are  located  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  close  to  the  Lancashire  textile 
industry,  which  was  one  of  the  original  large  consumers  of  this  commodity. 

Italian  talc — handled  largely  by  one  Liverpool  firm — is  recognized  as  the 
finest  on  the  market  on  account  of  its  soft,  soapy  texture,  and  its  sheen,  weight, 
and  wide  range  of  shades — from  a  bluish  grey  to  the  purest  of  white.  Its  uses 
are  various;  the  finest  quality  is  in  demand  for  the  finishing  of  laces,  high- 
grade  textiles  and  paper,  and  in  certain  perfumery  processes,  while  the  medium 
and  lower  qualities  find  an  outlet  in  the  dry  soap,  rubber  fabric,  asbestos,  and 
paint  industries,  and  small  quantities  are  used  for  dusting  candy  and  rice 
polishing. 

French  talc,  which  with  the  Italian  product  comprise  the  major  portion  of 
the  talc  imports  to  this  market,  is  in  good  demand  by  firms  requiring  a  medium- 
grade  talc.  Lacking  the  lustre  of  the  Italian  product,  is  has  a  flat  white  colour 
and  is  perhaps  a  little  heavier  than  the  Canadian,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  other  respects.   It  is  used  in  the  tire,  low-grade  textiles,  and  paint  industries. 

After  being  off  the  English  market  for  a  number  of  years,  Norwegian  talc 
is  now  being  shipped  here  in  increasing  quantities.  Although  it  is  a  coarse, 
hard  talc,  full  of  impurities,  it  is  attractive  to  certain  buyers  on  account  of  its 
low  price.  Considerable  quantities  are  used  by  roof-felting  manufacturers,  the 
rope  and  twine  trade,  a  few  rubber  manufacturers,  in  the  making  of  asbestos 
sheeting,  and  by  others  where  price  and  not  quality  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Spanish  talc  is  not  imported  in  large  quantities.  It  is  of  good  white  colour, 
but  supplies  are  irregular.  Another  talc  which  has  been  tentatively  tried  on 
this  market  is  the  Manchurian;  it  has  a  good  colour  and  texture,  but  on  account 
of  ferric  impurities  has  been  found  unsuitable  for  the  textile  trade.  The  dis- 
tance of  shipments  and  irregularity  of  supplies  has  also  added  to  the  difficulty 
of  introducing  it  to  the  English  market. 

The  Canadian  product  is  considered  a  very  good  medium-grade  talc: 
it  finds  a  limited  market  in  the  textile  trade  on  account  of  its  excellent  white 
colour.  However,  it  lacks  the  lustre  of  the  Italian,  is'  not  as  soapy  to  the  touch, 
and  is  regarded  light  and  fluffy  as  compared  with  Continental  talcs,  which 
cannot  perhaps  equal  it  for  whiteness. 

Due  to  the  existing  depression  in  textile  trades,  importers  are  looking  more 
to  the  rubber  industry  as  a  consumer  of  talc.  Other  outlets  are  to  be  found  in 
pottery  finishing,  paper  sizing,  cosmetics,  and  rope  and  twine  finishing. 

Information  on  prices  may  be  obtained  by  Canadian  shippers  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Canadian  firms 
interested  in  entering  this  market  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  quoting  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  and  forwarding  large 
samples  for  testing  purposes. 

MINING  IN  TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY 

Tanganyika  Territory  possesses  considerable  mineral  wealth,  and  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  quite  a  notable  expansion  in  its  development.  At  present 
gold,  diamonds,  salt,  mica,  and  red  ochre  are  produced,  but  deposits  of  tin,  coal, 
copper,  asbestos,  zinc,  and  lead  ores  and  graphite  also  exist  and  await  exploita- 
tion. 
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SYDNEY   HARBOUR  BRIDGE 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Sydney,  September  18,  1930. — In  1924  the  tender  of  Dorman,  Long  &  Co., 
of  England,  was  accepted  for  the  great  arch  bridge  across  Sydney  harbour,  at 
a  cost  of  £4,217,721.  The  conditions  of  the  contract  provided  that  any  increase 
in  wages  awards  during  the  construction  of  the  bridge  should  be  added  to  the 
amount  stated;  the  cost  of  the  bridge  will  be  materially  increased  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  Sydney  harbour  bridge  is  the  greatest  arch  bridge  in  the  world,  although 
the  Kill  Van  Kull  bridge  now  being  erected  between  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  Port 
Richmond,  S.I.,  New  York,  will  exceed  it  in  the  length  of  span  between  centres 
of  end  pins  by  2  feet  1  inch.  The  crown  of  the  Kill  Van  Kull  arch  will  only  be 
327  feet  above  water  as  against  437  feet  for  the  Sydney  bridge,  this  great  height 
being  necessary  for  ocean-going  traffic. 

The  main  bridge  consists  of  a  two-hinged  arch  of  1,650  feet  span  with  five 
approach  spans  on  either  side,  the  total  length  of  the  steel  structure  being  3,770 
feet.  The  main  span  comprises  two  silicon  steel  arches  98  feet  6  inches  apart 
centre  to  centre,  set  in  vertical  planes.  The  depth  of  the  truss  at  the  crown  is 
60  feet  and  at  the  end  posts,  187  feet  9  inches.  Each  arch  truss  is  divided  into 
twenty-eight  panels  with  a  single  system  of  bracing;  the  two  trusses  are  braced 
together  by  systems  of  laterals  in  planes  of  the  top  and  bottom  chords.  The 
lower  chord  varies  in  depth  from  48  inches  at  the  crown  to  99  inches  at  the 
hinges,  the  width  of  11  feet  overall  being  uniform  throughout.  The  top  chord 
is  40  inches  deep  and  11  feet  wide  throughout,  except  in  each  end  panel,  when 
the  chord  is  tapered  to  provide  sufficient  depth  at  the  end  post  for  the  erection 
of  anchorage  connection. 

All  main  members  are  of  silicon  steel.  The  heaviest  angle  iron  used  is 
12  by  12  by  l\  inches,  the  thickest  plate  2J  inches,  and  the  largest  rivet  11%2 
inches  in  diameter  with  a  grip  of  12  inches.  The  completed  bridge  will  contain 
50,300  tons  of  steel  work,  including  37,000  tons  in  the  main  arch  span.  The 
arch  thrust  is  transferred  from  the  lower  chord  to  the  concrete  skewbacks 
through  steel  pedestals,  each  having  a  bearing  surface  of  504  square  feet.  The 
pressure  on  the  skewbacks  under  a  maximum  thrust  of  44,100,000  pounds  is 
800  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  skewbacks  transmit  the  thrust  from  the  arch 
to  the  pedestals  to  the  solid  sandstone  of  the  foundations,  where  the  pressure 
is  reduced  to  about  200  pounds  per  square  inch.  Each  skewback  is  40  feet  wide 
and  90  feet  long,  and  is  founded  at  least  30  feet  below  ground  surface  into  solid 
rock,  The  main  bearing  of  the  bridge  consists  of  two  steel  webs  each  weighing 
33  tons  and  secured  together  by  ten  steel  diaphragms,  the  total  weight  being 
296  tons. 

The  main  span  was  erected  by  cantilevering  from  each  shore,  the  half 
arches  on  each  side  being  held  back  by  means  of  a  cable  anchorage  of  128 
cables;  these  were  attached  to  the  top  of  the  end  posts,  passed  over  steel 
saddles  on  the  back  wall  of  the  abutment  tower  and  thence  through  concrete 
saddles  at  the  mouth  of  the  cable  tunnels.  The  cable  tunnel — 120  feet  deep 
vertically — was  inclined  at  45  degrees,  and  met  to  form  a  loop  enclosing  a  solid 
mass  of  sandstone,  the  weight  of  which  resisted  the  upward  pull  of  the  cables. 

Each  cable  was  2-75  inches  in  diameter  and  approximately  1,200  feet  long 
from  end  to  end.  In  order  to  tension  up  the  cables  125-ton  hydraulic  jacks 
were  used,  operating  on  the  back  end  of  the  bolts  behind  the  saddles,  the  tension 
being  checked  by  vibrating  the  cables  over  the  length  of  133  feet  between  the 
end  post  and  the  pylon  saddle. 

Recently  the  two  half  arches  were  connected  and  the  most  anxious  part 
of  the  bridge  construction  has  been  overcome.  Having  faithfully  served  their 
purpose,  the  256  cables  have  now  been  slackened  off  to  be  recoiled  for  shipment 
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to  England.  Meanwhile  the  top  chords  of  the  arch  are  being  joined  and  made 
rigid.  By  means  of  hydraulic  jacks  the  upper  chords  of  two  half  arches  will 
be  forced  apart  until  the  direct  compression  in  these  members  reaches  the  amount 
calculated.  Wedge-shaped  packings  will  then  be  inserted,  the  jacks  removed, 
and  the  web-plate  riveted  up.  Lateral  adjustment  was  provided  by  means  of 
a  locking  bolt  10  inches  square  and  7  feet  3  inches  long  carried  in  the  centre 
compartment  of  one  chord. 

With  this  work  completed  the  giant  creeper  cranes,  weighing  605  tons,  and 
which  have  travelled  along  the  arches  as  the  work  proceeded,  will  travel  down 
,the  chords  gradually  to  the  pylons,  erecting  as  they  proceed  the  massive  hangers 
,and  girders  for  the  deck  of  the  bridge.  On  reaching  the  pylons  they  will  be 
(dismantled,  and  25-ton  cranes  will  then  erect  the  decking. 

The  two  centre  hangers,  each  190  feet  long  and  weighing  40  tons,  will  be 
lifted  in  position  with  the  aid  of  a  special  cradle  which  will  keep  them  vertical 
during  lifting  and  make  it  possible  to  fit  them  in  a  position  under  the  lower 
chords  in  one  simple  operation. 

The  total  overall  width  of  the  bridge  is  154  feet.  Wlien  worked  at  its 
maximum  capacity  it  will  carry  per  hour  168  electric  trains,  6,000  vehicles,  and 
,40,000  pedestrians.  The  roadway  is  57  feet  wide  and  will  accommodate  six 
lines  of  vehicular  traffic.  Two  electric  railway  tracks  on  either  side  occupy 
£5  feet,  and  there  are  two  footways  of  10  feet  each.  The  clearance  under  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  will  be  170  feet  at  high  water,  which  will  enable  the  masts 
of  the  largest  steamers  entering  the  harbour  to  pass  under. 

For  comparative  purposes  it  may  be  stated  that  the  span  of  the  Quebec 
bridge  is  1,800  feet,  the  width  from  centre  to  centre  of  trusses  is  88  feet,  and 
there  is  a  clearance  of  150  feet  above  water. 

The  granite-faced  towers  and  pylons  of  the  Sydney  bridge  are  its  archi- 
tectural features  and  harmonize  with  the  lines  of  the  arch.  The  tops  of  the 
pylons  are  285  feet  above  mean  sea  level,  and  by  their  weight  steepen  the 
resultant  arch  thrust  and  minimize  the  size  of  the  skewback  foundations.  The 
four  steel  end  pins  which  will  take  the  whole  weight  of  the  arch  are  each  10  feet 
6  inches  long  and  4  feet  4  inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  bridge  will  be  finished  at  the  end  of  1931. 

PROGRESS  OF  AVIATION  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  September  20,  1930. — Since  October,  1927  {Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1238)  the  progress  of  aviation  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  group,  has  been  rapid.  On  or  about  that  date  the 
British  Air  Ministry  made  public  certain  proposals  with  reference  to  a  system 
of  air  transportation  and  communications  throughout  these  islands,  in  which 
certain  routes  were  laid  out  to  serve  the  various  colonies.  However  nothing  was 
done  under  this  plan,  either  by  the  Colonial  Governments  or  any  British  Com- 
pany, owing  to  the  fact  that  British  organizations  desired  a  subsidy  from  the 
colonies.  The  latter  were  not  prepared  to  grant  this,  and  no  encouragement  was 
held  out  to  foreign  companies  to  institute  such  services. 

In  September  1929,  Colonel  Lindbergh  piloted  the  first  air  mail  from  the 
United  States  through  the  West  Indies  into  Port  of  Spain.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Caribbean  services  which  were  first  regularly  established  in  October, 
1929,  by  the  Pan  American  Airways  Inc.,  with  general  offices  in  New  York. 

The  route  operated  through  this  section  of  the  Caribbean  begins  at  Miami 
and  continues  through  Havana,  Camaguey,  and  Santiago  (Cuba) ;  Port  au  Prince 
(Haiti) ;  Santo  Domingo  (Dominican  Republic) ;  San  Juan  (Porto  Rico) ;  St. 
Thomas  (Virgin  Island) ;  St.  John  (Antigua) ;  Port  Castries  (St.  Lucia) ;  Port  of 
Spain  (Trinidad)  Georgetown  (British  Guiana) ;  and  terminates  at  Paramaribo 
in  Dutch  Guiana.   This  is  a  weekly  service  each  way  and,  since  its  inception 
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as  a  regular  passenger  and  mail  route,  1,429,058  miles  have  been  flown.  Freight 
and  express  are  also  carried,  but  this  has  been  in  very  limited  quantities  and  has 
been  principally  the  company's  own  goods. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  in  between  points  within  the  territory  of 
the  Trinidad  office,  from  January  1  to  May  31,  1930,  have  been  as  follows: 

St.  Thomns  and  Antigua,  15;  Antigua  and  St.  Lucia,  12;  St.  Lucia  and 
Trinidad,  14;  Trinidad  and  Georgetown,  5;  and  Georgetown  and  Paramaribo,  9. 

Early  in  1930  the  New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires  line,  or  "  Nyrba  " 
line,  established  a  service  over  a  similar  route,  but  in  addition  it  continues  from 
Paramaribo  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires.  This  is  also  a  weekly 
service  each  way;  both  companies  take  four  days  from  Port  of  Spain  to  Miami 
or  vice  versa.  This  length  of  time  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  night  flying. 

The  possibilities  for  the  future  development  of  aviation  in  the  West  Indies 
depend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  ability  of  operators  to  finance  their  own 
undertakings.  Although  the  Atlantic  Airways,  a  British  concern,  have  lately 
been  investigating  the  possibilities  of  establishing  operations  in  this  area,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  meet  with  success  since  regular  services  have  already 
been  established  without  financial  assistance  from  any  of  the  local  Governments. 

The  types  of  machines  at  present  in  use  are  Fokker  F-10  A,  12  passenger, 
3  Wasp  engines;  Sikorsky  S-38,  8  passenger,  2  Wasp  engines;  and  Commodore 
planes  with  accommodation  for  32  passengers.  These  latter  are  used  by  the 
"  Nyrba  "  line  which  uses  Port  of  Spain  as  a  relay  station,  where  planes  are 
changed  for  the  flight  north  or  south.  The  Pan  American  Airways  Inc.  maintain 
7  Fokker  and  6  Sikorsky  planes  on  this  route,  and  while  no  statistics  are  avail- 
able as  to  the  number  maintained  by  the  "  Nyrba  "  line  they  must  use  a  similar 
number.  Each  company  carries  southbound  mail  subsidized  by  the  United  States 
Government,  while  the  local  Colonial  Governments  subsidize  both  lines  for  north- 
bound mail  services,  on  a  pre-payment  basis. 

Flying  regulations  throughout  these  colonies  are  governed  by  "  The  Air 
Navigation  (Colonies,  Protectorates  and  Mandated  Territories)  Order,  1929." 
In  Port  of  Spain  the  Government  is  undertaking  the  erection  of  a  Government 
air*  port  and  flying  field.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  colony  will  become  the 
key  position  for  aerial  navigation  through  the  Caribbean  to  the  Spanish  main 
and  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 

Under  present  conditions  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  possible  opening 
in  the  near  future  for  the  sale  of  aircraft  to  either  the  Colonial  Governments 
or  private  individuals. 

BUILDING  TRADES  EXHIBITION  AT  OLYMPIA 

V.  E.  Dtjclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  September  24,  1930. — The  Building  Trades  Exhibition  was  held 
at  Olympia,  London,  between  September  17  and  October  1,  1930.  This  exhibi- 
tion is  held  every  two  years  and  up  to  this  year  has  taken  place  in  the  spring; 
this  year,  as  an  experiment,  it  was  held  in  the  autumn.  The  floor  space  occu- 
pied by  exhibits  was  250,000  square  feet;  the  number  of  exhibitors  was  approxi- 
mately 400;  and  the  number  of  visitors  average  about  15,000  a  day. 

This  exhibition  seems  to  be  the  best  medium  through  which  Canadian  manu- 
facturers can  introduce  products  suitable  for  the  building  trade.  A  number 
already  established  in  the  United  Kingdom  either  had  their  own  exhibits  or 
their  products  were  displayed  by  resident  representatives. 

The  following  firms  were  represented  at  the  exhibition:  Building  Products, 
Ltd.;  Price  Brothers  &  Co.  Ltd.;  International  Fibreboard  Ltd.;  Richards- 
Wilcox  Canadian  Co.  Ltd.;  and  Riverbank  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.  The 
.majority  of  timber  merchants,  door,  flooring  and  panelling  manufacturers,  gave 
prominence  to  various  species  of  Canadian  woods,  both  in  their  natural  state 
and  also  as  the  finished  product. 
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There  was  evidence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  Empire  timbers;  pro- 
minence was  given  to  Empire  origin  by  showcards  and  descriptive  literature. 
One  important  timber  merchant,  whose  display  was  an  outstanding  feature  of 
the  exhibition,  was  showing  nothing  but  Empire  timbers.  This  exhibit  was 
arranged  with  a  central  tower,  containing  the  office,  built  of  United  Kingdom 
timbers,  and  slightly  smaller  towers  built  of  timbers  from  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  two  Canadian  towers  contained  Douglas  fir,  western  hemlock, 
sitka  spruce,  maple  (plain  and  figured),  birch  (plain  and  figured),  and  Quebec 
pine.  Another  interesting  exhibit  was  a  bungalow  finished  on  the  roof  and 
walls  with  British  Columbia  red  cedar  shingles. 

Other  exhibitors  showed  machinery  such  as  concrete  mixers;  paint  sprayers; 
woodworking  and  welding  equipment;  hand  tools;  paints  and  varnishes;  heat- 
ing and  bathroom  equipment;  builders'  hardware;  and  bricks,  tiles,  and  cement. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  exhibitors  to  have  architects,  builders, 
officials  of  Government  departments,  and  county  councils  visit  the  exhibition. 
An  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  merits  of  their  particular  products,  which 
in  many  cases  would  be  otherwise  impossible,  was  thus  given  the  exhibitors. 

There  are  some  Canadian  firms  already  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom 
who  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  It  wTould  be  advisable  for  all 
firms  who  contemplate  entering  the  United  Kingdom  market,  or  who  are  already 
represented  in  this  country,  to  make  inquiries  with  a  view  to  participating  in 
future  building  exhibitions. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

W.  F.  Bull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  October  15,  1930. — Contrary  to  early  predictions,  the  antici- 
pated seasonal  improvement  in  business  in  September  failed  to  materialize,  and 
reports  on  conditions  recently  made  public  fail  to  show  any  marked  revival. 
Present  indications  point  to  the  probability  that  business  activity  for  the  month 
of  September  may  show  a  slight  further  decline  as  compared  with  August.  It 
is  new  believed  that  commodity  prices  are  at  or  near  their  low  point  and*  a 
growing  number  of  companies  are  understood  to  be  placing  orders  for  materials. 
However,  no  speedy  return  to  prosperity  is  to  be  expected;  until  gains  are  noted 
by  the  heavier  industries,  including  steel,  building,  and  automobiles,  progress 
will  be  uncertain  and  irregular. 

Unemployment  continues  to  be  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  country. 
There  has  been  no  marked  improvement  in  the  situation,  as  shown  by  the  latest 
figures  released  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labour.  This  organization 
reported  a  decrease  in  unemployment  among  its  membership  from  22  per  cent 
in  August  to  21  per  cent  in  September,  which  gain  is  almost  negligible. 

The  steel  industry,  often  considered  the  barometer  of  business  conditions, 
showed  a  slight  gain  in  September  over  August,  though  seasonal  expansion  of 
mill  operations  has  been  backward  so  far.  The  percentage  activity  rate  for  the 
month  of  September  was  reported  as  61  per  cent,  compared  with  an  average  of 
55  per  cent  for  July  and  82  per  cent  a  year  ago;  unfilled  orders  of  one  of  the 
big  steel  corporations  had  fallen  441,851  tons  at  the  end  of  August.  The  pro- 
duction of  pig-iron  for  the  month  of  September  reached  the  lowest  level  since 
July,  1924. 

The  failure  of  steel  operations  to  advance  can  be  seen  readily  by  a  study 
of  the  principal  steel  outlets.  Production  of  automobiles  during  August 
(223,046  units)  was  off  55  per  cent  as  compared  with  August  of  last  year  and 
was  the  smallest  for  the  month  since  1921.  During  September  production  fell 
off  still  further  and  was  40  per  cent  below  the  September  average  of  the  last  five 
years.  The  value  of  new  building  contracts  during  August  totalled  $347,318,300 
— a  decrease  of  20  per  cent  from  August  a  year  ago.  Public  works  and  utility 
construction  was  up  to  average,  the  chief  loss  being  in  non-residential  building. 
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The  farm  implement  industry,  another  large  consumer  of  steel  and  miscellaneous 
products,  has  been  hit  by  the  drought  and  fall  in  agricultural  prices;  employ- 
ment in  these  plants  during  August  showed  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  from  a 
year  ago. 

There  were  1,763  business  failures  in  September  this  year,  as  against  1,630 
in  August  and  1,318  in  September  a  year  ago — increases  of  8  per  cent  and  33-7 
per  cent  respectively.  The  September  total  of  failures  is  the  largest  ever  reported 
for  that  month,  being  8-9  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  number  reported  in  Sep- 
tember, 1921. 

Security  markets  continue  to  reflect  the  general  unsettled  business  condi- 
tions and  of  late  have  shown  a  decidedly  pessimistic  tendency.  On  October  10, 
400  issues  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  reached  new  low  levels  for  the 
year  and  the  New  York  Times  index  of  fifty  stocks  reached  a  low  of  $164.60 — 
only  17  cents  above  the  extreme  low  of  November  13  last  year. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  CUBA  IN  1929 

Enrique  Heymann,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  October  7,  1930. — Imports  into  Cuba  of  Canadian  products  were 
valued  at  $4,915,000  in  1929,  compared  with  $4,756,000  in  1928,  or  a  gain  of 
3-4  per  cent.  Over  the  same  period  exports  from  Cuba  to  Canada  decreased 
from  $3,797,000  to  $3,450,924  in  1929— a  drop  of  9-15  per  cent. 

The  principal  imports  into  Cuba  from  Canada  in  order  of  importance,, 
with  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease,  for  the  years  1928  and  1929  were  as 


1928 

1929 

Percentage 

$ 

$ 

Inc. 

or  Dec. 

1,714,315 

1.909,249 

+ 

1-1 

Codfish  

1,028,020 

795,454 

22- 

651,669 

680,703 

+ 

4-5 

415.453 

321,231 

23- 

40,512 

316,756 

+ 

681- 

110,546 

99,203 

10-5 

178,044 

94,879 

46- 

71,583 

88,877 

+ 

24- 

Undressed  pine  lumber  

71,280 

32,601 

61.825 

+ 

'  89- 

14,300 

56,467 

+ 

295- 

27,653 

50,477 

+ 

83- 

Salted  hake  

2,895 

35,590 

+  1129- 

Salted  haddock  and  fresh  water 

fish 

22.780 

33,893 

+ 

49- 

Copper   machinery   and  parts.. 

7,486 

31,661 

+ 

323- 

22.486 

29,371 

+ 

30-5 

38,594 

26,675 

31- 

Oats  

2,698 

23.225 

+ 

760- 

Nickel  in  bars  and  plates..  .. 

23,137 

Printed  and  fine  paper,  books 

and 

25,436 

21.400 

16- 

Butter  

20.024 

14,442 

27-5 

3,058 

12,473 

+ 

308- 

11,614 

Cheese  

25,858 

8,277 

'68- 

Dressed   and   undressed  lumber 

in 

2,450 

8,203 

+ 

234- 

3,668 

5,920 

+ 

62- 

White  beans  

2,492 

5,634 

+ 

126- 

Sardines,   salmon   and   other  d 

ried 

fish  

19,766 

3,464 

82- 

6,313 

2,567 

59- 

In  spite  of  the  bad  financial  conditions  existing  in  Cuba,  Canada's  trade 
with  that  island  showed  an  approximate  favourable  balance  of  $500,000  in 
1929.  Present  indications  show  that  this  balance  will  probably  be  maintained 
during  the  present  year;  several  new  products  have  been  introduced,  and  a 
good  demand  continues  for  seed  potatoes,  edible  potatoes,  fish,  cheese,  fertilizers, 
flour,  woods,  hay,  oats,  and  newsprint. 

Detailed  statistics  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Cuba  with  Canada 
for  1929  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  GREECE" 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

VIII 

Aircraft,  Motor  Vehicles  and  Seacraft 

AIRCRAFT 

The  three  aircraft  companies  at  present  operating  in  Greece  are  the  Soc. 
An.  Aero  Espresso  Italiana,  Imperial  Airways  Limited  (British)  and  Air  Union 
(French).  A  local  concern,  known  as  the  Icaros  Company,  proposes  to  start 
operating  with  the  next  six  months  between  various  centres  in  Greece  and  to 
establish  regular  connections  with  the  islands.  This  new  company  is  to  be 
subsidized  by  the  Government.  The  routes  of  the  Aero  Espresso  are  Brindisi- 
Patras-Athens,  Athens-Mitylene-Constantinople,  and  Athens-Syra-Rhodes ;  the 
route  of  the  Imperial  Airways  is  London-Salonica-Athens-Crete-India ;  and  the 
Air  Union  operates  between  Marseilles-Corfu-Crete-Beirut. 

It  is  not  thought  that  rapid  strides  will  be  made  in  commercial  aviation 
in  Greece  for  some  time.  At  present  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  good  landing 
grounds  and  flying  is  somewhat  bumpy  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  mountains 
and  the  upward  air  currents.  There  are  not  many  open  fields  with  a  smooth 
enough  surface  where  emergency  landings  can  be  made  with  any  degree  of 
safety.  A  pilot  finding  himself  in  difficulties  has  the  choice  of  coming  down  in 
the  sea  or  of  trusting  to  a  landing  on  rocky  soil  or  country  covered  with  short 
scrub.  For  this  reason  Greece  will  probably  develop  into  a  seaplane  country, 
and  the  question  of  landing  grounds  and  aerodromes  for  commercial  aviation 
will  be  second  to  the  building  of  good  roads  from  interior  towns  to  the  nearest 
seaplane  port.  Apart  from  the  absence  of  landing  grounds,  there  are  not  many 
towns  in  Greece  far  from  the  sea,  and  provided  good  roads  are  made  from  the 
towns  to  the  nearest  seaplane  station,  flying  should  develop  along  these  line-. 

The  relatively  high  cost  of  commercial  aviation  and  the  lack  of  good 
mechanics  and  engineers  make  the  development  difficult.  The  Army  and  Navy 
have  trained  men,  but  at  present  the  number  available  for  civil  aviation  is  not 
large.  Also  Greece  contains  only  a  population  of  about  6,000,000  inhabitants, 
few  of  whom  have  the  means  to  make  use  of  aeroplanes. 

Distances  are  small,  and  when  the  Government's  scheme  of  road  building 
is  completed  land  communication  will  be  easier.  There  is  a  regular  train  ser- 
vice between  the  two  principal  cities  of  Salonica  and  Athens,  and  it  is  thought 
that  unless  local  business  men  or  foreign  tourists  use  the  services,  there  will  be 
little  passenger  traffic.  Mail  and  freight  will  probably  make  greater  use  of  any 
internal  air  service. 

A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  formation  of  an  aero  club  and 
the  committee  has  already  been  nominated.  The  object  of  this  club  will  be  to 
encourage  civil  aviation.  It  is  reported  that  the  Air  Ministry  has  promised  to 
give  every  support,  such  as  permitting  the  members  of  the  club  to  utilize  the 
State  aerodromes,  and  the  importation  of  aircraft  free  of  duty.  Furthermore, 
the  members  of  the  club  who  qualify  for  flying  service  will  be  granted  certain 
advantages  in  respect  of  military  service.  It  is  possible  that  the  Government 
will  even  give  financial  assistance  to  a  certain  extent.  The  club  will  also  try  to 
cultivate  air-mindedness  among  the  public  by  the  press  and  other  means.  Efforts 

*  The  first  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  market  for  wheat  and  flour  appeared  in 
No.  1389;  the  second,  on  provisions,  in  No.  1390;  the  third,  on  miscellaneous  products  in  No. 
1391;  the  fourth,  on  building  materials,  in  No.  1392;  the  fifth,  on  paper  and  wood  pulp.:  the 
sixth  on  miscellaneous  products,  in  No.  1393.  and  the  seventh,  on  machinery  and  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies,  in  No.  1394. 
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.are  being  made  to  get  this  club  to  adopt  the  Moth  type  of  light  aeroplane  for 
its  standard  training  machine,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  a  British  instructor 
and  British  ground  engineer. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  naval  and  military  aviation.  For  the  naval  ser- 
vices British  models  are  given  the  preference,  while  for  military  aviation  French 
types  are  predominant.  It  is  thought  that  seaplanes  will  become  of  more 
general  use  owing  to  the  extended  coastline  of  Greece.  The  principal  types  of 
machines  used  by  the  army  are  the  French  makes  Breguet  19  and  Morane,  while 
in  the  navy  the  following  British  makes  are  in  favour:  Avio,  training  machines; 
Blackburne  Velos,  seaplanes;  Blackburne  Atlas;  and  Horsley-Hakwer  Condor. 

For  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  in  Greece,  the  Blackburne  Aeroplane  and 
Motor  Company  Limited,  an  English  concern,  have  a  factory  at  Old  Phaleron, 
five  kilometres  from  Athens  and  on  Phaleron  Bay,  where  the  seaplanes  of  the 
two  foreign  companies  operating  services  over  Greece  make  their  landings.  The 
factory  buildings  and  the  land  belong  to  the  Greek  Government  and  have  been 
equipped  at  Government  expense,  the  company  having  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  to  build  any  type  of  aircraft  required.  This  agreement  ended  in 
June  this  year  and  has  been  temporarily  extended  until  December  31,  1930. 
Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  company  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  agreement 
ior  a  further  number  of  years.  The  control  of  this  factory  is  of  considerable 
importance  as  a  means  of  influencing  the  Government  as  to  types  of  aircraft 
#nd  aero  engines.  The  factory  workmen  are  mainly  Greek,  but  the  directorate 
is  English.  The  company  do  not  build  engines,  as  these  are  ordered  on  the 
advice  of  Greek  experts  from  foreign  countries.  The  Blackburne  Company 
.build  the  aircraft  to  the  specifications  supplied  them,  although  these  do  not  vary 
much  from  the  types  of  machine  employed  by  the  British.  They  construct 
planes  of  the  Atlas  and  Velos  type  and  foreign  engines  are  then  built  into  the 
machines.  The  Greek  Government  also  imports  aircraft,  and  orders  were 
recently  passed  for  six  English  Horsley-Hawker  bombing  machines. 

At  the  present  moment  the  possibilities  are  confined  to  naval  and  military 
aviation,  which  are  dependent  on  the  sums  allotted  in  the  Greek  budget.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  a  French  military  mission  advises  the  Greek  Government  in 
military  matters,  French  machines  have  a  preference  in  military  aviation;  and 
as  a  British  naval  mission  furnishes  advice  on  naval  matters,  British  machines 
or  types  are  given  preference  in  that  service.  The  program  of  the  present 
Government  is  to  reorganize  and  reinforce  the  military  air  force  to  an  important 
extent,  and  the  necessary  finance  has  been  provided,  if  not  for  the  execution  of 
the  whole  program  in  view,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  within  the  next  three 
years.  A  small  proportion  of  the  new  aircraft  to  be  acquired  will  probably  be 
constructed  at  the  Phaleron  factory,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  will  be  pur- 
chased from  abroad.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  certainty  as  to  what  types 
will  finally  be  decided  upon,  as  many  foreign  countries  are  competing  keenly 
for  the  preference.  It  seems  certain  that  British  types  will  prevail  in  the  case 
of  the  naval  service  and  probably  French  machines  in  the  army  branch.  Every 
effort,  however,  is  being  made  to  prevail  upon  the  army  to  include  at  least  a 
proportion  of  British  aircraft  in  their  purchases. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE'S 

The  market  for  motor  vehicles  in  Greece  is  at  present  stagnant,  owing  to 
the  present  economic  crisis  and  to  the  fact  that  heavy  sales  in  1929  appear  to 
have  brought  the  market  to  saturation  point. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  about  20,000  motor  vehicles,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  including  buses,  at  present  in  circulation  throughout  Greece.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years  about  3,500  motor  vehicles  were  sold  annually,  but 
sales  have  now  fallen.    It  is  considered  that  about  10  per  cent  of  replacement 
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— that  is  from  1,700  to  1,800  motor  vehicles — may  be  expected  this  year.  A 
brisker  demand  is  expected  when  the  present  Government  road-making  schemes 
are  completed. 

Passenger  Cars. — Of  the  motor  vehicles  in  circulation,  about  35  per  cent  are 
said  to  be  Ford  cars  and  about  25  per  cent  Chevrolet.  The  Nash,  Essex,  and 
Chrysler  are  also  to  be  found.  Other  brands  in  the  market  comprise  Morris 
(British),  Renault  (French),  Fiat  (Italian),  and  Buick  (American).  Five- 
passenger  closed  cars  are  preferred  for  the  larger  towns,  whilst  the  open  touring 
model  is  more  in  demand  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  Macedonia.  American 
cars  predominate  in  this  market  ;  they  are  more  suitable  to  the  rough  condition 
of  the  roads  of  Greece  than  most  other  foreign  makes.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  passenger  cars  in  Greece  are  operated  as  taxi-cabs. 

Foreign  car  manufacturers  sell  in  the  Greek  market  through  agents  who 
purchase  from  the  factory  and  sell  direct  to  consumers  or  through  sub-agents. 
Sales  to  consumers  are  generally  made  by  an  initial  payment  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  the  car,  the  balance  being  paid  in  monthly  instalments. 
Payment  to  the  manufacturer  is  generally  made  against  documents,  although 
there  exist  financial  corporations  who  undertake  payment  to  the  factory  on 
behalf  of  the  purchaser  and  extend  credit  to  the  latter  at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

Cars  imported  into  Greece  come  boxed  from  New  York  on  direct  steamers, 
with  the  exception  of  General  Motors  Company's  automobiles,  which  are  sup- 
plied direct  from  the  Antwerp  stock  by  railway.  The  Ford  Motor  Company 
has  a  concession  for  a  free  zone  in  the  port  of  Constantinople,  and  Ford  cars 
are  to  be  supplied  from  this  assembling  plant  on  special  steamers,  unboxed  and 
ready  for  use. 

Freight  Automobiles. — About  20  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  motor  vehicles 
are  estimated  to  be  chassis  for  trucks  and  motor  buses,  the  majority  being  Fords 
and  Chevrolets.  Other  makes  in  the  market  are  Reo,  Dodge,  Stewart  and 
Brockway.  One  and  one-half  ton  trucks  are  mostly  in  demand,  but  two  and 
two  and  one-half  ton  trucks  are  also  imported  to  a  limited  extent.  Owing  to  the 
comparatively  heavy  duties  on  trucks,  the  chassis  are  imported  and  bodies  are 
built  locally.  The  same  remark  applies  to  many  of  the  smaller  types  of  buses 
in  use  in  this  country. 

Duty  on  Passenger  Automobiles 

Maximum     Minimum  Conventional 
Tariff  Item  No.  266b—  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Lb. 

Duty  (up  to  800  kg.)   $  9  65  $  H  79  $  5  79 

Internal  taxes   7  24  4  34  4  34 

Total  in  Canadian  currency  ....       $16  89  $10  13  $10  13 

Duty  (over  800  Kg.)   $13.  51  $  9  65  $  9  65 

Internal  taxes   11  13  7  24  7  24 

Total  in  Canadian  currency  . .  . .       $24  64  $16  89  $16  89 

Duty  on  Freight  Automobiles 

Maximum     Minimum  Conventional 
Tariff  Item  No.  266a—  Per  100  Kg.  or  220  Lb. 

Duty   $  3  86  $  1  93  $  1  93 

Internal  taxes   2  89  1  44  .  1  44 

Total  in  Canadian  currency  ....       $6  75  $  3  37  $  3  37 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES  AND  SPARE  PARTS 

There  is  a  good  market  in  Greece  for  automobile  accessories;  at  present 
the  larger  part  come  from  the  United  States.   However,  German  manufacturers 
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have  commenced  to  introduce  many  cheap  lines  and,  as  price  is  an  important 
factor  with  the  drivers  and  owners  of  many  of  the  cars  operated  as  taxi-cabs, 
it  is  expected  that  much  of  the  trade  in  accessories  will  gradually  be  taken  by 
German  manufacturers.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  spare  parts  are  replaceable 
only  by  the  American  manufacturers. 

Accessories  include  a  wide  range  such  as  tail  and  dash  lamps,  head  lamps, 
pumps,  clutch  facings,  sockets  and  switches,  jacks,  clamps  and  bolts. 

The  spare  parts  in  greatest  demand  comprise  springs,  pistons,  piston  pins, 
piston  rings,  connecting  rods,  differential  pinion  and  gears,  transmission  gears 
and  shafts,  drive  and  axle  shafts. 

PLEASURE  AND  COMMERCIAL  CRAFT 

There  is  practically  no  demand  in  Greece  for  pleasure  motor  craft,  the 
main  reason  being  that  Greeks  do  not  indulge  in  nautical  sports,  As  for  ordinary 
fishing  boats  and  canoes,  they  are  being  built  locally. 

Most  of  the  commercial  craft  to  be  found  in  Greece  is  bought  second-hand. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  customs  and  harbour  authorities  invite  tenders  for 
the  supply  of  new  boats,  particularly  coastguard  motor  boats.  Last  year  tenders 
were  called  and  many  foreign  firms,  including  British,  French,  German,  and 
Austrian,  made  offers.  Finally,  the  order  was  passed  to  the  Austrian  house 
Ganz  &  Company,  their  quotations  being  40  per  cent  lower  than  those  submitted 
by  British  concerns.  Competition  is  very  keen,  and  it  seems  quite  useless  for 
either  American  or  Canadian  houses  to  endeavour  to  enter  the  market. 


MARKET  IN  BELGIUM  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Jean  J.  Guay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  September  20,  1930. — Belgium  is  a  good  market  for  canned  fruit 
but  not  for  canned  vegetables.  All  varieties  of  vegetables  are  grown  extensively 
locally  and  are  more  than  sufficient  for  domestic  requirements.  The  vegetable 
canning  industry  in  Belgium  is  important,  and  the  exports  are  large.  The  total 
amount  of  canned  vegetables  shipped  in  1929  was  882  metric  tons.  Important 
shipments  of  canned  green  peas,  string  beans,  and  asparagus  were  made  to 
Canada  last  year. 

The  varieties  of  canned  fruit  in  demand,  in  order  of  importance,  are  apri- 
cots, pineapples,  peaches,  pears,  assorted  fruits,  cherries,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  plums.  Canned  blackberries,  blueberries,  and  loganberries  are 
rarely  seen. 

Spain  leads  in  the  supply  of  apricots  to  Belgium.  This  fruit  is  used  for 
the  making  of  tarts,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  has  a  large  consumption. 
Apricots  from  Spain  are  imported  in  5-kilogram  tins,  in  halves,  pulp,  and  in  the 
dried  state.  They  are  chiefly  sold  to  the  confectionery  trade.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  brands  of  pineapples,  the  market  in  Belgium  is  dominated  by  one 
important  United  States  firm.  This  firm  operates  from  Antwerp,  where  it  has 
its  own  organization,  carries  large  stocks,  and  from  where  it  conducts  an  exten- 
sive advertising  campaign.  The  territory  covered  includes  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
Switzerland,  and  that  part  of  Germany  south  of  the  Rhine.  The  maintenance  of 
a  depot  at  Antwerp  is  very  important,  and  the  success  of  this  firm  is  undoubtedly 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  this  fact.  Stocks  at  Antwerp  mean,  among  other 
advantages,  that  small  orders  for  a  few  cases,  or  even  a  few  tins,  can  be  imme- 
diately filled;  the  services  of  the  wholesaler  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  more 
latitude  in  discounts  and  special  allowances  is  possible.  Unless  similar  method* 
are  employed  by  Canadian  exporters  worthwhile  sales  cannot  be  effected  in 
this  country. 
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Domestic  Production. — No  statistics  of  domestic  production  of  canned 
fruits  are  published,  but  local  competition  need  not  be  feared.  Belgium  pro- 
duces bottled  cherries,  canned  mirabelles  (a  small  plum),  and  a  few  canned 
pears  and  apples.  This  fruit,  however,  is  of  inferior  quality  and  does  not  com- 
pete with  Californian  and  Spanish  fruits.  More  serious  competition  from  local 
production  is  to  be  met  in  such  lines  as  jams  and  jellies  packed  in  jars  and 
glasses.  There  is  generally  an  abundance  of  fresh  fruit  in  Belgium,  and  one 
firm  especially  produces  jams  and  jellies  of  good  quality  at  low  prices.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  footing  on  the  market,  a  few  years  ago  a  large  English  firm  of  jam 
manufacturers  established  a  large  bottling  plant  in  Flanders,  using  Belgian- 
grown  fruit.    This  firm  now  has  considerable  sales. 

Evaporated  Apples. — Sales  of  this  commodity  are  possible  in  Belgium.  As 
in  the  case  of  apricots,  evaporated  apples  are  used  for  tarts  and  the  demand  is 
at  times  fairly  strong.  Prices  must  be  competitive  with  those  from  the  United 
States.  Canadian  exporters  should  send  c.i.f.  Antwerp  quotations  to  the  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Belgium. 

Syrups  and  Fruit  Juices. — There  are  many  brands  of  syrups  and  fruit  juices 
sold  in  Belgium.  The  basis  of  these  is  fruit,  but  other  substances  such  as 
glucose,  colouring  matter,  aromatics,  and  acids  have  been  added.  The  sale  of 
these  syrups  is  allowed  by  law  provided  that  the  name  of  the  product  on  the 
label  is  followed  by  the  words  "  de  fantaisie  "  (fancy).  Since  these  syrups  are 
manufactured  very  extensively  locally,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Canadian  firms 
can  successfully  compete.  Concentrated  pure  fruit  juices  from  Canada  might 
possibly  find  a  limited  market.  This  office  would  be  interested  in  receiving  c.i.f. 
Antwerp  prices  and  samples. 

Catsups,  Sauces  and  Relishes. — These  commodities  (as  also  pork  and  beans) 
of  Canadian  origin,  are  on  sale  in  Belgium,  but  are  imported  via  London.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  direct  trade  should  not  be  possible. 

The  pure  food  laws  and  regulations  and  the  tariff  rates  on  preserved  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Statistics  covering  the  imports  and  exports  of  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  Belgium  during  the  last  three  years  are  also  on  file  at  the  Department.  How- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  compare  these  statistics  with  those  of  Canada  and  other 
countries  owing  to  differences  in  classification  and  compilation. 

MATERIALS  FOR  CHINESE  RAILWAYS 

Information  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  president  of  a  Chinese 
company,  who  is  considered  as  the  foremost  railway  expert  in  China,  wishes  to 
receive  quotations  on  a  wide  variety  of  supplies  associated  with  railroad  opera- 
tion. 

Among  the  commodities  mentioned  are  all  kinds  of  fittings  for  locomo- 
tives; machine  shop  supplies  of  every  description,  including  wrenches,  span- 
ners, dies,  taps,  and  files;  numerous  kinds  of  tools  and  equipment,  such  as 
shovels,  picks,  pipe  joints,  and  wire;  raw  materials,  including  copper  rod,  pig 
lead,  tin.  iron,  steel  bars  and  plates,  and  angles;  rolling  stock  supplies,  such  as 
axles,  wheels,  couplers,  springs,  and  axlebox  fittings;  and  in  the  case  of  wood- 
working machinery,  auger  screws,  circular  wood  saw  blades,  benches,  and 
cutters. 

As  the  president  in  question  is  now  in  the  United  States  prior  to  returning 
to  China,  Canadian  firms  should  initiate  correspondence  without  delay.  His 
name  and  address,  together  with  full  details  covering  the  many  products  listed, 
can  be  obtained  by  interested  firms  upon  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  26538. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Cairo;  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  C.  N. 
Wilde,  Mexico  City;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong; 
and  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries 
as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Lamontagne 


Montreal   Oct.  23  to  Nov.  2 

Three  Rivers   Nov.  3 

Quebec   Nov.  4 

Chatham   Nov.  5 

Carlottetown   Nov.  6 


Halifax   Nov.    7  and  8 

Wolfville  and  Kentville..  Nov.  10 

St.  John   Nov.  11  and  12 

Fredericton   Nov.  13 

Sherbrooke   Nov.  14 


Windsor 
Stratford 


Mr.  Bleakney 

Oct.  27  Kitchener 
Oct.  29  Guelph  .. 


Oct.  30 
Oct.  31 


Mr.  Wilde 

Toronto   Oct.  27  to  Nov.  18 


Quebec  

Three  Rivers  and 

Shawinigan  Falls.    .  .  Oct. 

Windsor   Oct. 

London   Nov 

St.  Thomas   Nov 

St.  Mary's 
Harriston 
Kitchener 
Gait  .... 
Guelph 


  Nov. 

  Nov. 

  Nov. 

  Nov. 

  Nov. 

Brantford   Nov. 


Mr.  Johnson 

Oct.  25  to  27  Hamilton   Nov.  14  and  15 

Toronto   Nov.  17  to  29 

28  and  29        St.  John,  N.B   Dec.  2  and  3 

31-Nov.  1        Campbellton   Dec.  4 

3  and  4         Sackville   Dec.  5 

Annapolis  Royal   Dec.  6 

Halifax   Dec.  8  and  9 

Kentville   Dec.  10 

to  10         Kingston,  N.S.,  or  

Middleton   Dec.  11 

Ottawa   Dec.  15 


Mr.  Svkes 


Ottawa   Oct.  27  and  28 

Winnipeg   Oct.  31-Nov.  1 

Saskatoon   Nov.  3 

Regina   Nov.  4 

Medicine  Hat   Nov.  5 

Calgary   Nov.  7 


Vernon   Nov.  9 

Kelowna   Nov.  10 

Penticton   Nov.  12 

Vancouver   Nov.  14  to  22 

Victoria   Nov.  24  to  27 

Vancouver   Nov.  28  to  Dec.  1' 


Mr.  Bissett 


Brockville  .  .   . .   Oct.  27 

Gananoque  and  Kingston.  Oct.  28 

Belleville   Oct.  29 

Bowmanville  and  Oshawa  Oct.  30 

Georgetown   Oct.  31 

Niagara  Falls  and 

Welland   Nov.  3 

St.  Catharines   Nov.    4  and  5 


Hamilton  . 
Dundas.  .  , 
Brantford 
Paris.  .  .  . 
Woodstock 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Ingersoll   Nov. 

London   Nov. 


6  to  8 
10 

11  and  12 

13 

14 

15 

17  to  19 


Canadian  films  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver,  with 
the  Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,^  and  in  the 
case  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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AVIATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

B.  C.  Butler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  September  1,  1930. — Occupying  a  total  area  of  over  one  million 
square  miles,  and  with  distances  between  important  points  as  great  as  one 
thousand  miles,  the  problem  of  transportation  is  a  very  important  one  for  the 
Middle  East  countries.  While  excellent  steamship  facilities  are  offered,  especi- 
ally from  Netherlands  East  Indian  ports,  and  of  course  from  Singapore,  such 
a  mode  of  travel  necessitates  many  unproductive  days  for  the  business  man, 
and  it  does  not  provide  a  contact  with  inland  cities.  Railways  throughout  the 
Middle  East  are  state-owned  and  the  services  are  very  good  in  most  cases  to 
inland  points.  Travel  by  train  in  a  tropical  country,  however,  is  anything  but 
pleasant.  In  Java  the  automobile  highways  are  particularly  fine,  but  travel 
is  of  necessity  slow  due  to  the  heavy  traffic  upon  them.  In  Sumatra  the  facilities 
for  travel  both  by  rail  and  road  are  not  as  good  as  in  Java.  In  Malaya,  the 
roads  are  generally  good  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Java.  Siam  has 
practically  no  roads  beyond  the  environs  of  Bangkok. 

Climatically  the  Middle  East  is  ideal  for  aviation.  The  temperature  is 
almost  unvarying  and  hovers  around  84°  F;  the  atmosphere  is  moist.  There 
are  only  two  seasons,  wet  and  dry,  and  each  is  clearly  defined.  It  is  only  at 
the  periods  of  change  from  one  season  to  the  other  that  unusual  weather  con- 
ditions, are  met  with.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  there  are  no  high  winds. 
Rains  or  storms  are  always  purely  a  local  condition  and  an  experienced  aviator 
has  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  them  by  deviating  from  his  course.  Fog,  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  aviator,  is  practically  unknown. 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

Of  all  the  Middle  East  countries,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  have  made  the 
most  progress  in  aviation.  The  Government  long  ago  realized  that  successful 
flying  depends  upon  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  landing  fields  and  ground 
equipment.  Java  is  as  well  provided  with  these  as  almost  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  and  the  work  of  similarly  equipping  Sumatra  along  the  main  air 
lines  is  proceeding.  Flying  from  Batavia  to  Semarang,  a  distance  of  200  miles 
over  hilly  country,  there  are  some  fourteen  well-equipped  landing  fields.  From 
a  height  of  4,000'  feet  a  pilot  can  see  three  or  four  of  these  at  any  one  time. 
This  is  the  policy  the  local  authorities  are  pursuing. 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  successfully  operating  their  own  planes  for 
mapping  and  defence  purposes.  The  Navy  has  a  number  of  seaplanes  and 
flying  boats.    Both  services  have  excellent  schools  for  the  training  of  pilots. 

The  greatest  single  user  of  aeroplanes  is  the  Koninklijke  Nederlandsch 
Indische  Luchtvaart  Maatschappij  (K.N.I.L.M.),  a  private  company  operating 
regular  passenger  and  mail  lines  with  a  generous  government  subsidy.  This 
company  has  eight  tri-motor  Fokker  planes  with  a  capacity  for  eight  passengers, 
their  baggage  and  the  mai1^.  The  following  routes  are  being  operated  at 
present: 

Route  Service  Distance  one 

way  in  miles 

Batavia-Bandoeng  and  return   Twice  daily  100 

Batavia-Semarang-Soerabaia  and  return   Once  daily  400 

Batavia-Palembang  (Sumatra)  and  return  ..  ..  Once  weekly  375 
Batavia-Palembang-Singapore  and  return..   .....       Once  weekly  600 

The  K.N.I.L.M.  have  several  new  lines  projected  to  include,  for  example, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  Medan  (Sumatra)  and  other  points  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  A  line  from  Soerabaia  to  Sydney,  Australia,  is  under  discussion.  The 
service  to  Holland  is  to  be  resumed.  This  was  abandoned  last  year  after 
two  or  three  successful  flights  in  as  short  a  time  as  eight  days,  until  the  landing 
grounds  in  British  India  were  made  more  safe  and  fitted  with  better  equip- 
ment for  repairs  and  refueling.   The  company  is  planning  to  put  larger  Fokker 
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planes  equipped  with  four  motors  into  service  in  the  near  future.  All  the  planes 
in  use  are  made  in  Holland. 

This  company  has  done  considerable  work  in  conjunction  with  the  large 
oil  companies,  particularly  the  Bataviasche  Petroleum  Maatschappij  (Royal 
Dutch  Shell).  Planes  are  used  for  geological  survey  work  and  for  rapid  transit 
of  the  company  officials  in  inspecting  oil  fields.  In  addition,  the  K.N.I.L.M.  has 
been  employed  by  estates  (rubber  and  tea)  to  apply  insecticides  and  sprays  on 
the  trees  and  plants. 

The  future  of  private  aviation  will  be  dealt  with  later  in  this  report;  in 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  there  are  no  more  than  two  or  three  private  flyers 
and  all  have  small  antiquated  machines.  The  Netherlands  Indian  Flying  Club 
was  recently  organized  in  Bandoeng  where  the  army  air  fields  and  repair  shops 
are  located.  This  club  has  not  yet  purchased  its  planes,  but  the  members  are 
receiving  lessons  from  the  army  instructors.  It  is  a  private  enterprise  and  has 
no  government  support. 

BRITISH  MALAYA 

In  the  field  of  aviation,  British  Malaya  has  made  less  progress  than  any 
of  the  Middle  East  countries,  probably  because  it  has  no  support  from  the  local 
government.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  most  important  cities  are  located  on  the 
coast  and  are  therefore  easily  accessible  by  regular  shipping  services  has 
hindered  the  development  of  aviation. 

Apart  from  the  Royal  Air  Force  Service  based  at  Seletar  (near  Singapore), 
the  only  aircraft  of  any  consequence  in  the  Straits  Settlements  are  the  four 
Moth  seaplanes  owned  by  the  Singapore  Flying  Club.  There  is  one  private 
flyer  in  the  interior  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  who  owns  an  Avro  Avian- 
plane.  There  is  only  the  one  field  (Seletar)  in  the  whole  of  British  Malaya, 
and  it  is  because  of  this  that  the  Singapore  Flying  Club  uses  seaplanes.  A 
similar  club  is  being  formed  at  Kuala  Lumpur.  It  has  been  proposed  to  extend 
the  Imperial  Airways  service  from  Calcutta  to  Rangoon  (Burma)  and  Singa- 
pore.  This  service  is  subsidized  as  far  as  Karachi  (India)  only. 

SIAM 

In  addition  to  the  climatic  and  other  factors  that  render  aviation  practi- 
cable in  the  Middle  East,  Siam's  organization  peculiarly  demands  this  type  of 
communication.  The  population  is  scattered  into  small  village  groups  with  . 
vast  stretches  of  jungle  intervening.  The  state  railways  do  not  penetrate  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  oommuni  cations  into  the  interior  are  provided 
by  bullock-cart  tracks.  In  many  places  there  are  no  roads  except  in  the  dry 
season.  The  entire  country  is  composed  of  plains  and  rice  fields  so  that  forced 
landings  can  be  made  almost  anywhere. 

The  development  of  aviation  in  Siam  is  remarkable;  this  country  may 
almost  be  classed  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  the  advances  that  have  been 
made.  As  far  back  as  1911,  Siam  began  to  take  an  interest  in  aeronautics,  and 
some  of  her  army  officers  were  sent  to  France  for  training.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  Great  War,  Siam  joined  the  Allies  and  sent  a  contingent  of  airmen  and 
mechanics  to  France.  After  the  war  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  which  had  been 
formed  became  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Service,  with  as  its  purpose  the  develop- 
ment of  aerial  navigation,  communications,  transport  of  mails,  passengers,  map  * 
making  and  surveying.  This  service,  controlled  by  the  Government  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Army,  exploits  the  whole  field  of  aviation  as  far  as  Siam  is  concerned. 

A  great  deal  of  use  is  made  of  aeroplanes  in  Siam  for  so-called  ''sanitary" 
aviation.  Because  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  getting  into  the  interior, 
persons  suffering  with  disease  were  without  medical  attention  for  day-'  and 
often  weeks.  Epidemics  rapidly  spread  on  account  of  this  condition.  Planes 
have  been  constructed  especially  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  doctors  and  medical 
supplies  to  the  relief  of  affected  areas.  A  number  of  special  "ambulance"  planes 
are  in  use  to  carry  the  sick  to  hospitals  where  the  case  demands  special  attention. 
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The  Royal  Aeronautical  Service  has  what  is  reputed  to  be  the  finest  air- 
port in  the  East  at  Don  Muang,  about  twelve  miles  from  Bangkok.  Siam  has 
been  made  a  stopping  place  for  all  long  flights  to  the  East  and  Far  East — viz. 
England-Australia  and  Italy-Japan.  When  these  flights  become  regular,  Siam 
is  likely  to  be  included  on  the  routes.  The  airport  is  modernly  equipped  with 
rest  houses  and  accommodation  for  passengers  and  crew,  repair  shops  and 
hangars.  Such  noted  flyers  as  Bert  Hinkler  and,  more  recently,  Amy  Johnson, 
have  spoken  very  highly  of  Siatm's  progress  in  aviation  and  especially  of  the 
facilities  provided  for  aviators  stopping  there. 

The  Government  maintains  its  own  work  shops  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  aircraft.  Land  and  seaplanes  are  used  since  excellent  facilities  are 
provided  for  both  types  at  the  airport.  These  planes  are  constructed  largely 
of  indigenous  material,  except  of  course  for  the  motors.  Plywood  of  local 
materials  is  found  better  able  to  withstand  climatic  conditions  than  that  which 
is  imported.  The  medium-sized  plane  such  as  the  Briguet  300  h.p.  type  has 
been  found  most  suitable  for  Siam's  requirements. 

The  Government  has  its  own  flying  schools  for  the  training  of  pilots  in  all 
branches  of  aviation  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  forming  of  a  flying  club 
at  Bangkok. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  regular  air  mail  routes,  totalling 
some  500  miles. 

PRIVATE  AVIATION 

Most  authorities  believe  that  except  for  flying  clubs,  civil  and  private 
aviation  is  not  feasible  in  the  Middle  East.  The  average  person  in  a  position 
to  own  a  plane  is  not  here  long  enough  to  make  it  a  paying  proposition.  "Home 
leave"  and  transfers  come  so  frequently  that  no  one  cares  to  spend  the  money. 
Furthermore,  it  is  cheaper  and  safer  to  use  the  regular  air  lines.  One  enthusi- 
astic amateur  flyer  stated  that  distances  are  too  great  for  the  average-sized 
plane  and  the  ordinary  flyer.  In  order  to  get  anywhere  for  a  complete  change 
of  climate,  one  must  travel  several  thousand  miles,  and  the  amateur  flyer  is 
incapable  of  navigating  such  distances. 

The  Flying  Club  in  Singapore  was  organized  mainly  to  instruct  individuals 
who  desired  to  fly  for  sport.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  these  individuals  will  buy 
their  own  planes.  The  Flying  Club  in  Bandoeng  has  for  its  purpose  "the 
development  of  aviation  in  the  interests  of  trade,  industry,  agriculture  and 
government  enterprise."  Flying  as  a  sport  is  not  considered.  The  large  com- 
panies such  as  those  that  exploit  the  oil  fields  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  the  other 
islands,  and  those  that  manage  estates  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
country,  furnish  the  only  field  for  private  aviation. 

The  Fokker,  Dornier-Wall,  Gypsy  Moth  and  similar  well-known  aeroplanes 
have  met  with  general  approval  throughout  this  territory.  The  Netherlands 
East  Indian  army  and  navy  and  the  K.N.I.L.M.  planes  are  all  of  these  types. 
One  large  firm  in  Batavia  has  the  agency  for  the  Curtis  Hawk  aeroplane,  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  should  be  successful  in  this  country  although  there  is  none 
in  regular  use  at  present.  For  established  air  routes,  well  equipped  with  landing 
fields,  it  is  believed  that  the  land  plane  is  the  most  successful.  Even  on  such 
routes  as  Batavia-Singapore,  the  course  is  overland  most  of  the  time.  Sea- 
planes are  not  generally  favoured  due  to  the  usual  difficulties  attached  to  taking 
off  and  alighting  on  the  ocean.  In  Canada,  where  there  are  so  many  lakes  and 
rivers  in  which  the  water  is  comparatively  still,  these  planes  are  no  doufbt 
admirably  suited.  Should  intercourse  by  air  develop  among  the  various  islands, 
there  should  be  an  opening  for  flying  boats.  In  any  case  aircraft  and  related 
equipment  are  highly  technical  products  that  only  an  expert  can  sell.  Although 
there  have  been  developments  in  the  Middle  East,  the  market  is  definitely 
limited.  This  office  would,  however,  like  to  have  on  file  full  details  with  regard 
to  the  products  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 


Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  N.Z.,  writes 
as  follows: — 

Alterations  made  in  the  New  Zealand  tariff  by  Budget  resolutions  on  July 
22,  1930,  were  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1387  (August 
30).  On  August  12  further  resolutions  were  passed,  amending  in  part  some  of 
the  previous  resolutions,  varying  the  duties  on  other  commodities,  and,  in  so  far 
as  Canadian  exports  to  New  Zealand  are  concerned,  the  most  notable  changes 
are  further  increases  in  duties  on  lumber.  In  addition,  the  customs  duties  on 
alcoholic  beverages  and  spirits  and  on  glass  bottles  have  been  amended,  as 
well  as  the  customs  and  excise  duties  on  tobacco  and  on  alcohol  used  in  manu- 
facturing processes. 

The  changes  have  been  consolidated  in  the  Customs  Acts  Amendment 
Act  (1930),  which  was  assented  to  on  August  18,  1930,  and  the  final  result  is 
that  most  of  the  resolutions  have  been  confirmed,  with  some  few  revisions  by 
way  of  reduction  on  the  former  proposed  duties  on  motor  spirits  (gasolene), 
watches  of  non-British  origin,  and  upon  some  electric  lamp  bulbs  of  British 
origin. 

All  the  changes  went  into  effect,  as  is  customary,  immediately  following 
the  passing  of  the  resolutions  or  the  Act  referred  to. 

The  Customs  Acts  Amendment  Act  (1930)  gives  certain  additional  powers 
to  the  Minister  of  Customs.  He  may  place  such  foreign  goods  as  he  specifies 
on  the  same  duty  basis  as  British  goods  should  he  consider  there  is  monopoly, 
unduly  increased  domestic  prices,  or  other  features  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  in  dealings  in  similar  goods  of  British  or  domestic  origin. 

The  former  provisions  of  Customs  Amendment  Act  (1927),  section  13, 
empowering  the  minister  to  increase  for  duty  purposes  the  measurements  of 
sawn  dressed  lumber,  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent,  have  been  rescinded. 

The  following  list  includes  changes  made  to  the  amendments  reported  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1387,  as  well  as  some  amendments  to  other 
items  of  the  tariff: — 


Spirits  and  Alcoholic  Beverages. — The  wording  of  item  84  as  in  existence  prior  to  the 
resolutions  of  July  22,  has  been  exacitly  restored,  but  'the  duties  have  been  increased  to  40s. 
per  liquid  or  proof  gallon,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  each  subsection,  instead  of  the  former  duty 
of  36s.    In  consequence,  the  allowance  for  under-proof  spirit  is  again  in  force. 

t  Item  91 — Wine  containing  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  proof  spirit;  Item  112 — Essences, 
culinary  or  flavouring,  containing  more  than  40  per  cent  of  proof  spirit: 

The  duty  on  items  under  these  headings  has  been  increased  to  40s.  per  liquid  gallon  in 
each  case,  as  against  the  former  duty  of  36s.  The  surtax  has  been  amended  to  one- 
twentieth  of  the  duty  in  each  case  (except  when  the  goods  are  the  manufacture  or  product 
of  Australia). 

Item  20S,  Bottles  and  Jars,  Empty,  Plain  Glass. — This  item  has  been  amended  as 
regards  subsection  2,  so  that  the  wording  under  this  subsection  reads:' — 


Formerly  ,  the  duties  were  15  or  20  per  cent  British  preferential  tariff  and  35  or  40  per 
cent  general  tariff,  depending  on  the  capacity  under  (the  then  existing  classifications  for 
item  208(2)  (a).  Botdes  n,e.i.  were  free  of  duty  under  the  British,  preferential  tariff  and 
were  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff. 

Item  264,  Watches. — The  duty  under  the  general  tariff  is  now  30  per  cent.  The  former 
rate  was  20  per  cent  for  both  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs,  and  the  British  prefer- 
ential rate  remains  unchanged  at  20  per  cent. 


CHANGES  IN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 


208  (2)  Other  kinds,  viz:  — 

(a)  Having  a   capacity  exceeding  one 

fluid  ounce  

(b)  N.e.i  


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


25  per  cent 
Free 


50  per  cent 
25  per  cent 
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Item  339,  Incandescent  Filament  Electric  Lamp  Bulbs. — The  British  preferential  duty 
on  lamps  with  a  power  consumption  exceeding  80  watts  (but  not  exceeding  180  waitts  is  now 
3d.  per  bulb,  against  6d.  the  former  duty. 

Item  394  (7),  Motor  Spirits. — The  duty,  irrespective  of  country  of  origin,  is  6d.  per 
gallon,  as  against  7d.  proposed  in  the  resolutions  first  introduced.  The  former  duty  was 
4d.  per  gallon. 

Item  395,  oils  in  vessels  having  a  capacity  of  less  than  one  gallon,  has  been  amended 
where  necessary  to  correspond  with  the  changes  in  item  394,  and  further  classifications  have 
been  added  so  that  the  amended  subsections  now  read: — 

British 

Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

395  Oils  in  vessels  having  a  capacity  of  less 
than  1  gallon,  viz:  — 

(2)  Motor  spirits                                        20  per  cent  ad  val.  or  20  per  cent  ad  val.  or 

6d.  per  gallon,  which-  6d.  per  gallon,  which- 
ever rate  returns  the  ever  rate  returns  the 
higher  duty  higher  duty 

(3)  Vegetable  oils,  n.e.i                                20  per  cent  ad  val.  20  per  cent  ad  val. 

(4)  N.e.i                                                      20  per  cent  ad  val.  40  per  cent  ad  val. 

These  changes  are  not  directly  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  demand  for  automobiles  by  creating  a  preference  for  vehicles  with  a  low 
gasolene  and  oil  consumption. 

Timber,  Woodenware,  Furniture,  and  Wickerware. — In  view  of  the  far-reaching  changes 
embodied  in  the  new  Act,  all  the  items  under  this  heading  which  have  been  subject  to 
changed  duties  are  listed  hereunder: — 

British 

Item  Preferential  General 

No.  Tariff  Tariff 

399  Timber,  viz:    Logs,  round,  unworked  ..   ..        25s.  per  100  eft.  25s.  per  100  eft. 

403  Laths  and  shingles   20  per  cent  20  per  cent 

404  Timber,  rough  sawn  or  rough  hewn,  viz:  — 

(1)  Ash,  hickory,  lancewood,  lignum  vitae, 
and  the  timbers  the  botanical  names  of 
which  are  Swietenia  species,  Juglans 
species,  Juniperus  virginiana  (red 
cedar),  Quercus  sessiliflora,  Quercus 
pedunculata,  and  such  other  similar 
species  or  kinds  of  timbers  as  the  Min- 
ister may  from  time  to  time  approve..  Free  Free 

(unchanged)  (unchanged) 

(2)  Other  kinds,  in  pieces  having  a  length 
of  not  less  than  25  feet  and  having  a 
minimum    cross-sectional    area    of  not 

less  than  150  square  inches   7s.  6d.  per  100  sup.  ft.    7s.  6d.  per  100  sup.  ft. 

(3)  N.e.i   9s.  6d.  per  100  sup.  ft.    9s.  6d.  per  100  sup.  ft. 

405  Timber,  sawn  dressed   19s.  per  100  sup.  ft.       19s.  per  100  sup.  ft. 

400  Basketware,  wickerware,  imitation  wicker- 

ware and  similar  ware;  wicker,  bam- 
boo and  cane  furniture,  and  imitations 

of  the  same   30  per  cent  55  per  cent 

407  (1)  Furniture,  and  cabinetware,  n.e.i.  and 
other  than  metal,  including  chairs  of 
wood  with  wicker,  bamboo,  or  cane 
seats:  billiard  tables;  mantelpieces, 
other  than  stone:  sashes,  wooden,  plain 

or  glazed   25  per  cent  50  per  cent 

407  (2)  Doors,  wooden,  plain  or  glazed  . .    .  .    30  per  cent  ad  val.  or    55  per  cent  ad  val.  or 

4s.   per   door,   which-    7s.  6d.  per  door,  which- 
ever rate  returns  the    ever  rate  returns  the 
higher  duty  higher  duty 

408  Handles,  broom,  mop,  hoe,  rake,  and  similar  20  per  cent  45  per  cent 
414  Woodenware,  and  turnery,  n.e.i.;  veneers; 

plywoods;    saddletrees;   wooden  tackle 

blocks   20  per  cent  45  per  cent 

The  increases  in  value  of  the  British  preference  in  items  406  ,  408,  and  414  are  brought 
about  through  the  additional  duty  of  5  per  cent  chargeable  in  the  case  of  goods  being  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  a  country  not  forming  part  of  the  British  Dominion?.  There 
are  no  changes  in  the  duties  on  split  palings,  posts,  rails,  wooden  handles  for  tools  n.e.i., 
horse  boxes  for  use  with  imported  stock,  oars  and  sculls,  poles  for  electric  power  trans- 
mission lines,  or  hair  sieves,  which  comprise  the  'Other  'classifications  of  lumber  in  the  New 
Zealand  tariff. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  items  404  (2),  404  (3),  405,  and  407  (2)  are  subject  to  surtax  at 
the  rate  of  one-twentieth  of  the  total  duty  otherwise  payable.  Other  dutiable  lumber  items 
are  subject  to  surtax  at  the  rate  oif  nine-fortieths  of  the  duties  otherwise  payable.  The 
surttax  supersedes  the  former  primage  duty  as  far  as  all  imported  products  are  concerned, 
except  such  as  come  from  Australia.  On  Australian  goods  primage  duty  is  still  payable, 
unless  such  goods  are  free  of  surtax  if  the  produce  of  Great  Britain. 

Logs,  which  formerly  came  under  item  399  even  if  hewn,  now  only  come  under  that 
category  if  round  and  unworked;  rough  hewn  timbers  are  now  classified  under  item  404, 
which  has  been  altered  to  read,  "  Timber,  rough  sawn  or  rough  hewn."  Logs  were  f  ormerly 
duty  free,  irrespective  of  the  'country  of  origin. 

Laths  and  shingles,  formerly  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  regardless  of  the  country  of  origin, 
are  now  dutiable  ait  20  per  cent. 

Large  sizes  of  rough  saion  lumber,  coming  under  item  404  (2),  were  dutiable  at  3s.  per 
100  superficial  feet,  until  the  resolutions  of  July  22  increased  the  duty  to  5s.  6d.,  and  subse- 
quently this  was  increased  by  the  resolutions  of  August  12  to  7s.  6d.,  the  present  duty. 

The  duty  on  small  sizes  of  rough  sawn  lumber  was  likewise  similarly  increased  from 
5s.  to  7s.  6d.  and  then  to  9s.  6d.,  the  present  duty. 

The  duty  on  sawn  dressed  lumber  was  increased  from  7s.  6d.  to  lis.  6d.  and  then  to  19s., 
tihe  present  duty. 

An  increase  in  the  value  of  the  British  preference  has  been  granted  upon  items  406, 
407  (1),  407  (2),  408,  and  414,  but  there  is  no  preference  on  any  of  the  other  items  enumerated 
above,  the  rates  of  duty  applicable  being  the  same,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin. 

With  regard  to  the  increased  duties  on  sawn  and  dressed  lumber,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand  has  stated  thalt  the  object ive  of  the  new  tariff  on  lumber  is  not  to  protect 
the  sawing  and  dressing  of  imported  lumber,  'but  to  encourage  the  New  Zealand  lumber 
industry  and  the  sawing  and  dressing  of  native  lumber.  The  increased  duty  on  logs,  of 
which  the  imports  are  nominal  except  from  Australia,  is  to  bring  the  duties  thereon  into 
line  with  those  on  rough  sawn  lumber. 

The  new  lumber  duties  have  occasioned  considerable  comment.  The  New  Zealand 
lumber  producers  are  pleased  with  the  vastly  increased  protection,  but  the  importers  assert 
that  there  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  demand  for  softwoods  such  as  Douglas  fir  for 
building  construction,  for  (large  sizes,  and  many  other  uses,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
duty,  to  supplement  the  available  native  woods,  and  that  in  consequence  the  costs  of  build- 
ing will  increase,  at  a  time  when  wholesale  prices  and  returns  from  agricultural  products 
are  falling.  Others  express  disappointment  that  the  new  duties  on  the  items  which  represent 
the  bulk  of  the  imports  contain  no  measure  of  British  preference. 


EXCISE  DUTIES 


Further  changes  have  been  made  in  the  duties  on  alcohol  used  in  manufacturing  ware- 
houses for  toilet  preparations,  and  for  culinary  and  flavouring  essences.  The  excise  duties 
on  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  have  been  altered  to  correspond  wilth  alterations  of  cus- 
toms duties,  and  to  provide  for  a  maximum  aggregate  of  customs  and  excise  duties  on  these 
products.  There  is  also  provision  made  for  altering,  by  Order  in  Council,  the  excise  duties 
on  manufactured  tobacco,  following  any  recommendations  which  may  be  made  by  a  com- 
mission now  making  inquiries  into  the  domestic  industry. 


SUMMARY 


The  following  headings  summarize  the  changes  of  chief  interest  to  Cana- 
dian exporters  in  the  customs  duties  passed  in  the  present  session  of  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament,  and  incorporated  in  the  Customs  Acts  Amendment  Act 
(1930)  :— 

1.  Primage  duty  abolished,  except  on  goods  from  Australia,  which  remain  subject  to 
primage  dulty  if  they  would  be  subject  to  surtax  if  (the  produce  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  (a).  Surtax  of  one-twentieth  of  the  total  duty  otherwise  payable  imposed  on  cigar- 
ettes, cigars,  tobaccos,  spirits,  high  wines  and  essences,  motor  spirits  in  bulk,  rough  sawn 
lumber,  sawn  dressed  lumber,  and  doors,  plain  or  glazed. 

(b)  No  surtax  payable  on  wheat,  or  wheat  flour  (including  wheat  meal  and  similar 
preparations  of  wheat)  or  on  goods  the  produce  of  Australia. 

(c)  Surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  total  duty  otherwise  payable  imposed  on  all  other 
dutiable  commodities. 

(d)  The  surtax  on  any  goods  or  class  of  goods  may  be  reduced  or  abolished  by  Order 
in  Council. 
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3.  The  (powers  of  the  Minister  of  Customs  are  extended  to  reducing  or  remitting  duty 
in  the  case  of  any  goods  made  dutiable  or  increased  in  duty  by  this  Act  or  any  future  Act, 
should  the  effect  of  the  increased  duty  unduly  increase  prices  of  New  Zealand  goods  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public. 

4.  Duty  on  any  foreign  goods  may  be  reduced  by  the  Minister  of  Customs,  so  as  to  place 
such  goods  on  a  parity  with  goods  of  British  Empire  origin,  should  he  consider  the  interests 
of  the  public  are  detrimentally  affected  by  combines,  restrictions  of  trade,  or  unduly  large 
proportion  of  such  goods  coming  from  the  British  Dominions. 

5.  The  former  power  of  the  Minister  of  Customs  to  increase  the  measurement  for  duty 
purposes  of  sawn  dressed  lumber  has  been  removd. 

6.  Schedule  of  duties  now  in  effect: — 

British 

Item  Preferential 
No.  Tariff 
4  Grain  and  pulse,  unground  and  unmanu- 
factured, viz: — 

(3)  Barley— - 

Up  to  and  including  Aug.  31,  1930  .  .  2s.  per  cental 

On  and  after  Sept.  1,  1930— 

(a)  To  be   used   in  the  manufacture 

of  beer   2s.  per  cental 

(b)  Not  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 

of  beer   Free 

(4)  N.e.i.  (maize  and  wheat  not  included)  2s.  per  cental 
7  Onions   £1  per  ton 

16  Cocoa  and  chocolate,  viz:  — 

(1)  Cocoa;    also   cocoa   beans   roasted  or 
crushed   3d.  per  lb. 

18  Coffee,  roasted  ;  3d.  per  lb. 

37  Fruits,  fresh,  viz:  — 

(2)  Apricots,    cherries,    grapes,  medlars, 
nectarines,     passion     fruit,  peaches, 

plums,  quinces,  tomatoes   2d.  per  lb. 

45  Jams,  jellies,  marmalade,  and  preserves  .  .  2d.  per  lb. 

on  the  actual  or  re- 
puted weight,  which- 
ever is  the  greater 


General 
Tariff 


2s.  per  cental 

2s.  per  cental 

Free 
2s.  per  cental 
£4  per  ton 

6d.  per  lb. 
6d.  per  lb. 


2d.  per  lb. 

5d.  per  lb. 
on  the  actual  or  re- 
puted weight,  which- 
ever is  the  greater 


52  Nuts,  and  preparations  thereof,  viz: — - 

(2)  Almond-  or  nut-pastes,  meals,  and  simi- 
lar preparations,  n.e.i.,  not  being  ani- 
mal foods   3d.  per  lb.  6d.  per  lb. 

56  Pickles   3s.  per  gal.  6s.  per  gal. 

57  Sauces;  chutney;  soy,  and  catsup  in  vessels 

of  10  gallons  capacity  and  under  ....  4s.  per  gal.  8s.  per  gal. 

74  Cigarettes,^  n.e.i   33s.  9d.  per  1,000  33s.  9d.  per  1.000 

75  Cigarettes,  exceeding  in  weight  2h  lb.  per 

1,000    13s.  9d.  per  lb.  13s.  9d.  per  lb. 

76  Cigars,  including  the  weight  of  every  band, 

wrapper,  or  attachment  to  any  cigar..  15s.  per  lb.  15s.  per  lb. 

77  Snuff   15s.  per  lb.  15s.  per  lb. 

78  Tobacco,  fine  cut.  suitable  for  the  manufac- 

ture of  cigarettes   13s.  3d.  per  lb.  13s.  3d.  per  lb. 

81  Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  entered  to  be 
manufactured  in  New  Zealand  in  any 
licensed  tobacco  factory,  for  manufac- 
turing   purposes    only,    into  tobacco, 

cigars,  cigarettes,  or  snuff   3s.  per  lb.  3s.  per  lb. 

84  Spirits,  subsections  1  to  7   40s.  per  liquid  or  proof  gallon  as  the  case  may 

be,  upon  the  basis  set  out  in  the  Customs 
Amendment  Act,  1927. 

91.  Wine  of  any  kind  containing  more  than  40 

per  cent  of  proof  spirit   40s.  per  liquid  gal.         40s.  per  liquid  gal. 

112  Essences,  culinary  or  flavouring,  containing 

more  than  40  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  40s.  per  liquid  gal.  40s.  per  liquid  gal. 
122  Medicinal   preparations    (except  medicated 

wines)    containing  more  than   50  per 

cent  of  proof  spirit   Is.  per  lb.  2s.  per  lb. 

137  Apparel,   and   ready-made  clothing,  n.e.i.; 

hosiery   27£  per  cent  50  per  cent 

160  Furs  and  other  similar  skins,  and  articles 

made  therefrom,  viz: — 

(3)  Furs  or  imitation  furs  wholly  or  partly 
made  up  into  apparel,  rugs,  or  other 
articles;  fur  trimmings  and  imitation 

fur  trimmings   27i  per  cent  50  per  cent 
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British 

Tf„m  Preferential  •  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

208  Bottles  and  jars,  empty  plain  glass,  not, 
being  cut  or  ground  except  as  specified, 
viz:  — 

(2)  Other  kinds,  viz:  — 

(a)  Having  a  capacity  exceeding  one 

fluid  ounce   25  per  cent  50  per  cent 

Ife)  X.e.i   Free  25  per  cent 

257  Precious  stones,  and  semi-precious  stones, 

cut  or  uncut,  if  unmounted  or  unset  .  .  5  per  cent  5  per  cent 

264  Watches   20  per  cent  30  per  cent 

270  Handbills,  n.e.i..  circulars,  programs,  play- 
bills, printed  posters,  trade  catalogues, 

price  lists,  and  fashion  plates   6d.  per  lb.  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

(Note — This  shall  not  apply  to  trade  cata- 
logues or  price  lists  of  the  goods  of 
firms  or  persons  having  no  established 
business  in  Xew  Zealand) 
339  Incandescent  filament  electric  lamp  bulbs 
not  being  peculiar'  to  surgical  use.  and 
having,  at  the  marked  voltage,  a  power 
consumption — 

Xot  exceeeding  8  watts   .  W.  per  bulb.  2U.  per  bulb. 

Exceeding  8  watts  and  not  exceeding 

80  watts   3d.  per  bulb  7M.  per  bulb. 

Exceeding  SO  watts  and  not  exceeding 

180  watts   3d.  per  bulb  Is.  3d.  per  bulb 

Exceeding  180  watts — ■ 

For  the  first  180  watts   6d.  per  bulb  Is.  3d.  per  bulb 

For   each   additional    100   watts  or 

fraction  thereof   3d.  per  bulb  7M.  per  bulb. 

380  Motor  vehicles  n.e.i   ..    10  per  cent  ad  val.:    40  per  cent  ad  val.: 

and  in  cases  where  and  in  cases  where 
such  motor  vehicles  such  motor  vehicles 
are  imported  having  are  imported  having 
bodies  suited  or  de-  bodies  suited  or  de- 
signed for  carrying  signed  for  carrying 
passengers,  an  addi-  passengers,  an  addi- 
tional duty  (herein  tional  duty  (herein 
referred  to  as  "body  referred  to  as  "body 
duty")  of  11}  percent  duty'')  of  16:}  per  cent 
ad  val.  on  any  such  ad  val.  on  any  such 
vehicle  (inclusive  of  vehicle  (inclusive  of 
the  body)  :  Provided  the  body) ;  Provided 
that  where  the  value  that  where  the  value 
for  duty  of  any  ve-  for  duty  of  any  ve- 
hicle (inclusive  of  the  hide  (inclusive  of  the 
body)  exceeds  £200.  body)  exceeds  £200 
the  bodv  duty  shall  the  body  duty  shall 
be:  On  £200  of  such  be:  On  £200  of  such 
value.  Ill  per  cent  ad  value,  16j:  per  cent  ad 
val.:  on  the  remain-  val.:  on  the  remain- 
der of  such  value.  6.J  der  of  such  value  8  j 
per  cent  ad  val.  per  cent  ad  val. 

(1)  When  any  body  of  a  motor  vehicle  suited  or  designed  for  carrying  passengers  is 
imported  by  itself  or  otherwise  than  as  set  out  above,  body  duty  shall  be  payable  and  the 
Minister  shall  determine  the  amount  of  such  body  duty.  The  body  duty  so  payable  shall,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  body  duty  that  would  have  been  payable  if  such 
body  had  been  imported,  as  part  of  and  attached  to  a  motor  vehicle  manufactured  in  the  same 
country  as  the  body. 

(2)  Where  the  Minister  is  of  opinion  that  any  body  duty  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  evaded 
or  avoided  by  the  importation  of  any  motor  vehicles  without  engines,  tires,  or  othar  com- 
ponent parts  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  are  usually  imported  therewith,  the 
Minister  may  at  his  discretion,  require  that  body  duty  shall  be  paid  as  if  such  engines,  tires, 
or  other  component  parts  had  been  imported  Avith  such  vehicles. 

394  Oils  in  vessels  capable  of  containing  1  gal. 
or  more,  viz:  — 

<1)  Motor  spirits   6d.  per  gal.  6d.  per  gal. 

(8)  Coal  tar  naphtha  n.e.i.;  benzol,  toluol 

and  xylol,  crude  or  refined,  n.e.i   Free  Free 

(10)  Oil  n.e.i.,  including  mineral  lubricating 

oil   0d.  per  gal.  Is.  per  gal. 

(11)  Mixtures  of  mineral,  or  vegetable  oils, 
with  each  other,  or  with  fish  oils  or 

oils  of  animal  origin,  n.e.i   Gd.  per  gal.  Is.  per  gal. 
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Item 
No. 

395  Oils  in  vessels  having  a  capacity  of  less 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


than  1  gallon  viz:  — 


(2)  .Motor  spirits 


20  per  cent  ad  val.  or 
6d.  per  gallon,  which- 
ever rate  returns  the 


20  per  cent  ad  val.  or 
6d.  per  gallon,  which- 
ever rate  returns  the 


399] 
403 
404  • 
405 
407j 


(3)  Vegetable  oils  n.e.i 

(4)  N.e.i  


higher  duty 
20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 


higher  duty 
20  per  cent 
40  per  cent 


Timber,  woodenware,  furniture  and  wicker- 
ware   


Duties  as  detailed  in  text  above 


7.  Increased  duties  on  goods  of  non-British  Empire  origin  have  been  imposed  upon 
155  items.  The  customs  duty  has  been  increased  by  an  .additional  5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  these  goods  when  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  a  country  not  forming  part  of  the 
British  Dominions.  Included  in  the  list  are  the  following  'commodities  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian exporters: — 

Canned  peas,  chocolate,  confectionery,  canned  fruits,  macaroni,  provisions,  chemicals 
n.e.i.,  floor  coverings,  hats,  leather  cloth,  certain  textile  piece  goods,  belting,  booits  and 
shoes,  gumboots,  rubber  hose,  rubber  tires,  bottles,  plaster  pulp  sheets,  glassware,  fancy 
goods  and  toys,  pianos,  iphonographs,  camera®,  cardboard  boxes,  wood-pulp  board,  paper- 
hangings,  stationery,  roller  bearings,  lawn  mowers,  adding  and  computing  machines,  certain 
kinds  of  gas  and  oil  engines  and  of  electrical  machinery  and  appliances,  radio  setts,  many 
types  of  machinery,  machines,  machine  tools  and  appliances  (excluding  sewing  machines 
and  printing  machines),  electric  stoves,  artificers'  tools,  hardware  and  hollow-ware,  bicycles, 
many  parts  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  vehicles,  some  paints,  brushes,  cements  and 
roofing. 

Information  respecting  the  details  covered  by  the  New  Zealand  Customs 
Acts  Amendment  Act  (1930)  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  Canadian  firms  interested  may  obtain  such  data  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Department. 


The  British  preferential  rates  of  the  New  Zealand  customs  tariff  are 
accorded  to  all  Canadian  products  except  motor  vehicles,  motor  vehicle  engines, 
and  motor  vehicle  tires,  which  are  subject  to  special  rates  of  duty  when  of  Cana- 
dian origin. 


EMBARGO  ON  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  TRINIDAD 

Mr.  Lester  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  has  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  the  text 
of  a  Proclamation  by  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  dated  July  11, 
1930.  Under  its  provisions  fruits  and  vegetables,  except  from  the  British  Isles, 
Canada,  and  the  British  West  Indies,  are  prohibited  from  being  imported.  Such 
products  from  the  British  Isles,  the  British  West  Indies  or  Canada  will  be 
admitted  only  on  production  of  a  certificate  of  origin  stating,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  that  they  are  home  grown.  The  prohibition  and 
restriction  do  not  apply  to  plantains,  nuts,  dried,  canned,  candied  or  other  pro- 
cessed fruits,  onions,  potatoes  (solarium  tuberosum) ,  and  canned  or  other  pro- 
cessed vegetables.  The  term  "  British  West  Indies  "  as  used  in  the  proclama- 
tion does  not  include  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  or  the  Bahamas. 

The  importation  of  soil  and  packages  containing  soil,  and  of  raw  coffee, 
husked  or  unhusked,  is  prohibited. 

Appropriate  regulations  and  definitions  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proclamation  are  on  file  at  the  Department. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department  and  the  Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellington. 
Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  (Stores  Division),  General  Post 
Office,  Wellington,  and  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Com- 
mittee, Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Particulars  are  as 
follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 150  lamps,  resistance,  metallic  filament,  125V,  lOw, 
Edison  screw  base;  200  condensers,  0-1  mfd.  to  specifications;  500  oondensers,  1  mid.,  to 
specification.    (Tenders  close  January  19,  1931.) 

Public  Works  Department. — 11, 000- volt  switchgear  and  metering.  (Tenders  close  Janu- 
ary 27,  1931.) 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  20 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  20,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  13,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  .Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $1 

Barbados  $}■ 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Omcial 

Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

15 an  It  Kate 

Uct.  l6 

Oct.  20 

.1407 

$  .1423 

$  .1411 

5 

.1390 

.1393 

.  1393 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

.'0296 

!0296 

4 

.2680 

A 

!o252 

.0251 

.0251 

6 

.0392 

.0391 

.0392 

.2382 

.2376 

.2380 

5 

4.8666 

4.8521 

4.8566 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.4029 

.4023 

3 

.1749 

.1748 

.1748 

5\ 

.0526 

.0523 

.0523 

ft 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

51 

.2680 

.2672 

.2673 

4 

1.0805 

.0449 

.0449 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1006 

.1024 

(5 

.2680 

.2682 

.2682 

3i 

.1930 

.1941 

.  1940 

1.0000 

.9989 

.9990 

.4244 

.3421 

.3447 

.1196 

.0998 

.1073 

.1217 

.1204 

.1208 

7 

.9733 

.9664 

.  9653 

7 

.4985 

.4716 

.4726 

6-7 

.40 

.3221 

.2897 

7 

.1930 

.1872 

.  1853 

1.0342 

.7916 

.7967 

1.0000 

.9992 

.9995 

.3215 

.3210 

.3650 

.3614 

.3615 

5 

.4985 

.4954 

.  4958 

5.11 

.4020 

.4030 

.4026 

4* 

.  3933 

.  3933 

.4424 

.4507 

.4507 

.5678 

.5655 

.5650 

1.013 

i .  004—*-]  -  on 

i.oo.}-  i.oi i 

4.8666 

4.8546 

4 . 8554 

1.013 

i .oog — i.oil 

i .oo? — i .ois 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

0392 

.0393 

.0393 
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TRADE   INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1135.  Canned  Fruits. — A  firm  of  distributers  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  buying  for 
bheir  own  account,  are  interested  in  securing  exclusive  buying  righi.s  for  Czechoslovakia  for 
Canadian  brands  of  canned  fruits. 

1136.  Canned  Salmon. — Importers  in  Amsterdam  desire  quotations  on  Canadian  canned 
salmon. 

1137.  Canned  Peaches. — Amsterdam  firm  are  desirous  of  establishing  direct  relationship 

with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  peaches. 

1138.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  of  distributors  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  buying  for  their 
own  account,  are  interested  in  .securing  exclusive  buying  rights  for  Czechoslovakia  for 
Canadian  brands  of  canned  lobsters  and  canned  salmon. 

1139.  Wines. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Plymouth,  Montserrat,  would  like  to 
represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  wines. 

1140.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Sit.  George's,  Grenada,  would  like  to 
represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  flour. 

Miscellaneous 

1141.  Boots  and  Shoes,  Men's  Welts. — A  commission  house  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes,  men's  weKs. 

1142.  Boots  and  Shoes,  Women's  Welts;  Turns  and  McKays. — A  commission  house  in 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  oif  boots  and 

shoes,  women's  welts.  Turns  and  McKays. 

1143.  Deerskin  Gloves. — A  Nonth  of  England  firm,  having  branches  located  in  India 
and  specializing  as  agents  for  that  market,  are  interested  in  having  samples  and  f.o.b. 
Atlantic  seaboard  prices  on  Canadian-made  deerskin  gloves. 

1144.  Bathing  Suits. — An  agenlt  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  desires  to  undertake  on  a 

commission  basis  the  representation  of  a  manufacturer  of  bathing  suits. 

1145.  Felt  Hat  Shapes. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Arres  wishes  to  receive 

quotations  on  fellt  shapes  for  making  ladies'  hats. 

1146.  Wallboard. — Manufacturers'  agent  in  Santiago,  Chile,  wishes  to  obtain  agency 

of  Canadian  manufacturer  of  wallboard. 

1147.  Galvanized  Iron  Pipes. — Importer  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  requests  quotations  c.i.f. 

Cartagena  on  galvanized  iron  pipes. 

1148.  Black  Varnish. — An  importing  firm  in  Bandoeng.  Java,  are  interested  in  quota- 
tions and  samples  of  black  varnish. 

1149.  Red  and  White  Lead. — Firm  in  Bandoeng,  Java,  handling  engineering  and  estate 
supply  lines,  are  interested  in  importing  red  and  white  lead  in  oil  and  powdered. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  Nov.  7;  Montclare,  Nov.  15;  Beaverforae,  Nov.  21 — all 
.Canadian  Pacific;  Laval  County,  Oat.  30;  Evanger,  Nov.  10;  Hada  County,  Nov.  22; 
Brant  County,  Nov.  28 — all  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nessiian,  Dominion  Line,  Nov.  22;  Salacia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  8. 

To  Glasgow. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  29  and  Nov.  28;  Letitia,  Oct.  31; 
Cortona,  Nov.  8;  Athenia,  Nov.  14;  Concordia,  Nov.  22;  Airthria,  Nov.  27— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Nov.  2;  Melmore  Head,  Nov.  16 — both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  16  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  26;  Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  7; 

Duchess  of   Richmond,   Nov.   14;    Duchess   of  Atholl,   Nov.  21 — all   Canadian  Pacific; 

Andania,  Nov.  7;  Alaunia,  Nov.  28 — both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  Nov.  1  and  28;  Laurentic, 
Nov.  15 — bolth  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Oct.  31;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  7;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  14;  Beaver- 
brae,  Nov.  21;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Oct.  31;  Ascania,  Nov. 
14;  Antonia,  Nov.  21 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Oct.  30;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  6;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Nov.  13;  Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  20 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Nov.  15;   Montcalm,  Nov.  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Oct.  31;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  14;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  26 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Grandon,  Nov.  15;  Holger,  Nov.  29 — iboth  North  German  Lloyd;  Lista, 
Nov.  7;  Idarwald,  Nov.  25— both  County-Hamburg  American  Line. 

To  Bremen. — Grandon,  Nov.  15;   Holger,  Nov.  29 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Nov.  10;   Kings  County,  Nov.  25 — both  County  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  early  November. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valsavoia,  Nov.  4;  Valprato,  Nov.  15;  Vallarsa,  Nov.  18—  all  Lloyd- 
Meditearaneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  Nov.  1;  Colborne,  Nov.  15; 
Chomedy,  Nov.  22— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cat-heart  (does  not  call  ait  Hamilton  or  Nassau,  nor  accept 
Belize  cargo),  Oict.  31;   Cavelier,  Nov.  14 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Hedrun,  Oct.  31;  Tyrifjord,  Nov.  14;  Manhem,  Nov.  26 — 
all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Liady  Rodney,  Nov.  7;  Lady  Somers,  Nov. 
21 — iboth  Canadian  National. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Britisher,  Oct.  30;  Canadian 
Traveller,  Nov.  22— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Napier,  Lylldton,  Timaru  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  National,  Nov.  22. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Palestine,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa, 
Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Egori,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  10. 
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To  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  line,  Nov.  7  and  21;  Castor,  Nov.  4; 
a  steamer,  about  Nov.  8;  Cabot  Tower,  Nov.  15;  a  steamer,  about  Nov.  20 — all  Newfound- 
land-Canada SS.  Ltd. 

To  St.  Piene-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  18. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  Oct.  29  and  Nov.  12;  North  Voyageur,  Nov.  3 
—both  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Nov.  6;  Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  20 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,[ 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Nov.  23. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — H.  Jensen,  United  Fruit  Line,  Nov.  1. 


From  Halifax 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  8;  Oranian, 
Dominion  Line,  Oct.  29. 

To  London. — London  Citizen,  Nov.  3;  London  Exchange,  Nov.  17;  London  Corpora- 
tion, Dec.  1 — all  Furness  Line;  Maryland,  Leyland  Line,  Nov.  1;  Minnewaska,  Oct.  27 
and  Nov.  24;   Minnetonka,  Nov.  8 — both  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Nov.  11;  Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  2 — both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Producer,  Oct.  30;  Manchester  Civilian,  Nov.  25 — both  Manchester  Line; 
Novian,  Oct.  27;   Me'ltonian,  Nov.  10;   Dakarian,  Nov.  24 — all  Leyltand  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Novian,  Oot.  27;  Meltonian,  Nov.  10;  Dakarian,  Nov.  24 — all  Ley- 
land  Line;  Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  26;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  2;  Manchester 
Division,  Nov.  9;   Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  16 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Antwerp—  Pennland,  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  23;  Westernland,  Nov.  9  and  Dec.  7— both 

Red  Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Nov.  8;   Airthria,  Nov.  27 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Kungsholm,  Nov.  10;  Droit tningholm,  Doc.  1 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Nov.  11;  Nova  Scotia, 
Dec.  2 — both  Furness  Line;  Dominica,  Nov.  1,  15  and  29;  Silvia,  Nov.  8  and  22 — both 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Sollund,  Oct.  30  and  Nov.  15;  Kyvig  (does  not  call  at  St.  John's), 
Nov.  1  and  17— both  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Hedrun,  Nov.  6;  Tyrifjord,  Nov.  20;  Manhem,  Dec.  2 — all 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  Nov.  3  and  28;  Cavelier,  Nov.  17 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  Nov.  6;  Colborne,  Nov.  20 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  31;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  14; 
Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  28 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Oct.  29  and  Nov.  26;  Anda- 
lusia (also  calls  at  other  Jamaica  outports),  Nov.  12 — 'both  Pickford  &  Black. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Japan  (also  calls  at  Hono- 
lulu), Oct.  30;  Empress  of  Asia,  Nov.  13;  Empress  of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu), 
Nov.  27;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Dec.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also 
call  at  Manila). 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arabia  Mara  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  4. 

To  Shanghai. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia n-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Nov.  12;  Niagara,  Dec.  10 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Eknaren,  November;  Roxen, 
December — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Co.,  Nov.  18. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Nelson  and  New  Plymouth. — Waikawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Eknaren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  November. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Nov.  6;  Margaret  Johnson,  Dec.  8— both 
Johnson  Line. 

To  London,  Hull,  Bergen  and  Oslo. — Theodore  Roosevelt,  Fred  Olsen  Line,  Oct.  30. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Oregon,  Oct.  31;  Nevada,  Nov.  8 — both 
French  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  Nov.  6;  Portland,  Nov.  27 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Nov. 
14;  Leme,  Dec.  11— both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — ; 
Taranger,  Nov.  22;   Hindanger,  December — both  Wesltfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Notus,  Nov.  16;  West  Mahwah,  Nov. 
27— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  Georgetown, 
Demerara;  St.  Johns,  Antigua;  and  St.  Kitts. — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd., 
Nov.  14.  • 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Titanian,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  late  November. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Arena,  Oct.  27;  Point  Rej^es,  Nov.  11;  Point  Gorda,  Nov. 
24;  Point  San  Pablo,  Dec.  7— all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McCol!,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 
(Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P£>-:  'Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Build- 
"  ""'irne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

iial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
,hge,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite." 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica :  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 
Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cables,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting   Trade   Commissioner.  Addres^ 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory   includes   the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33: 
Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory   includes    Scandinavian    countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima. 
Office.  Calle  Coca.  478.  (Territory  includes 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building.  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.   HUDD'S   FORTHCOMING   VISIT   TO  BERMUDA 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York  City,  has 
made  arrangements  to  visit  Bermuda  during  the  week  of  November  22.  Cana- 
dian firms  interested  in  export  trade  with  this  island  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Hudd  at  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  city. 


TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1929 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

Origin  of  Imports 

Great  Britain  continues  to  hold  first  place  as  a  source  of  supply  of  South 
Africa's  imports,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  year  annual  exports 
to  the  Union  have  shown  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  for  some  time 
now,  with  the  exception  of  1927,  her  percentage  share  of  the  total  trade  has 
decreased  annually  since  1925. 

For  1929  and  1928,  the  import  statistics  of  the  principal  suppliers  and 
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1928  1929  Percentage  Percentage 

f  £  1928  1929  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Great  Britain   32,660.819  33,119,654  45.2  43.5  +  1.40 

United  States   12,803,333  14,920,492  17.7  19.6  +16.53 

Germany   4,762,302  4.965,507  6.5  6.5  +  4.26 

Canada   2,162,742  2,732,531  3.0  3.6  +26.34 

India   2,477,497  2.502,525  3.4  3.3  +  1.01 

Australia   2,070,210  1.624,553  2.8  2.1  —21.04 

Belgium   1,553,987  1,569,519  2.1  2.0  +  0.99 

France   1,585,740  1,519,466  2.2  2.1  -  4.17 

Japan   1,233.315  1,399,820  1.7  1.8  +13.50 

Holland   1,257,671  1.396,666  1.7  1.8  +11.05 

Sweden   1,171,348  1.278,623  1.6  1.6  +  9.15 

Italy   1,012.602  1.051,182  1.4  1.3  +  3.80 

Other  parts  of  British  Empire.  1,229.077  1.272,431  1.7  1.6  +  3.52 

Other  foreign  countries   6,238,135  6,746,081  8.6  8.8  +  8.14 

Totals*   72..218/778  76,099,050 

*  Exclusive  of  imports  valued  at  £3,263,017  in  1928,  and  £2,941,060  in  1929,  from  other 
parts  of  British  South  Africa,  as  these  are  in  the  Custom's  Union. 

Total  imports  from  overseas  increased  by  £3,880,272,  or  about  5  per  cent; 
with  the  exception  of  France  and  Australia  all  the  chief  suppliers  participated 
in  the  increase.  In  the  case  of  Australia,  the  decrease,  both  in  actual  amount 
and  on  a  percentage  basis,  is  considerable.  In  addition  to  these  two  countries, 
others  who  did  not  maintain  their  percentage  share  of  the  total  trade  were — 
the  United  Kingdom,  whose  share  dropped  from  45-2  in  1928  to  43-5  in  1929; 
India,  whose  share  declined  from  3-4  to  3-3;  Belgium,  with  a  fall  from  2-1  to 
2,  and other  "  overseas  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  1-6  per  cent  as  against 
1*7  per  cent  in  1928.  Supplies  from  foreign  countries,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Union,  exceeded  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  comparison  of  the  percentage  increases  for  the  year  of  each  country's 
trade  over  the  percentage  shares  held  in  1928  shows  that  Canada  is  the  most 
outstanding,  with  an  increase  of  26*34.  followed  by  the  United  States,  Japan, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Germany,  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom.  From  the  stand- 
point of  volume,  however,  the  advance  recorded  by  the  United  States  is  by  far 
the  greatest. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  1929  saw  a  further  decrease  in  Great  Britain's 
percentage  share  of  the  Union's  total  import  trade,  her  trade  in  actual  volume 
increased  by  1*4  per  cent  as  compared  to  1928,  and  she  appears  to  be  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  losing  her  position  as  the  Union's  chief  supplier. 

In  the  several  import  classes,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied,  in  1929,  51*8 
per  cent  of  animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  and  14-4  per  cent  of 
foodstuffs;  75*3  per  cent  of  beverages  and  non-potable  spirits;  45-1  per  cent 
of  tobacco  products;  60-6  per  cent  of  fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel;  44-7 
per  cent  of  metals,  metal  manufactures,  machinery  and  vehicles;  32-7  per  cent 
of  minerals,  earthenware  and  glassware;  14-5  per  cent  of  oils,  waxes,  paints 
and  varnishes;  42-3  per  cent  of  drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers;  53-5  per  cent  of 
leather,  rubber  and  manufactures;  8-2  per  cent  of  wood  and  wood  products;  55 
per  cent  of  books,  paper  and  stationery;  54*8  per  cent  of  jewellery,  time  pieces 
and  fancy  goods,  and  56-2  per  cent  of  miscellaneous  items.  One  does  not 
expect  Great  Britain  to  figure  largely  as  an  exporter  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  but  her  relative  importance  in  all  the  import  groups,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cereals,  timber  and  fuel  oils,  is  noteworthy.  In  the  other  groups  her 
most  serious  competition  comes  from  the  United  States  and  the  Continent  in 
"  metals,  machinery  and  vehicles,"  and  "  textiles  and  apparel  "  respectively. 

For  the  year  under  review  Great  Britain  increased  her  volume  in  all  the 
import  classes  except  those  of  beverages  and  non-potable  spirits,  textiles  and 
apparel,  oils,  paints  and  varnishes,  and  drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers,  but  in 
comparison  with  1928  her  percentage  share  of  the  total  trade  shows  a  decline 
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in  all  classes  except  animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  which  increased 
by  7-9,  foodstuffs  by  1*3,  and  wood  and  wood  products  by  1-3.  Exact  figures 
for  each  class  will  be  found  in  the  large  table  published  in  the  preceding  section 
of  this  report. 

On  the  whole,  Great  Britain's  trade  with  the  Union  comprises  every  com- 
modity and  manufactured  article  which  is  imported,  in  contrast  with  that  of 
other  countries  which  in  each  instance  is  largely  limited  to  specific  items  which 
the  country  in  question  can  produce  most  advantageously.  It  is  only  in  the 
last  decade  that  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  total  import  trade  of  South 
Africa  has  dropped  below  50  per  cent.  During  the  war  period  it  was  considerably 
greater  than  this,  but  with  the  return  to  normal  commercial  conditions,  trade 
has  more  or  less  resumed  its  former  trend,  although  dealings  with  foreign 
countries  are  greater  in  relative  importance  now  than  they  ever  were  previously. 
Pronounced  increases  in  imports  into  the  Union  have  been  registered  annually 
since  1918  and  testify  to  the  various  phases  of  South  African  progress  in  recent 
years.  Figures  for  1929  exceed  those  for  1920  by  over  50  per  cent,  yet  during 
this  period  Great  Britain  has  steadily  lost  ground  as  far  as  her  percentage 
share  of  the  total  trade  is  concerned,  although  in  actual  value  her  annual  share 
has  just  as  steadily  increased.  In  exporting  the  products  of  her  staple  industries 
she  has  felt  the  force  of  the  general  slump  which  followed  the  war,  and  more- 
over has  been  faced  with  the  competition  of  the  manufacturing  countries  of 
Europe  with  their  cheaper  labour.  In  new  specialty  lines,  however,  she  stands 
second  to  none.  United  States  competition  is  growing  stronger  in  many  lines, 
but  automotive  products  and  fuel  and  illuminating  oils  are  the  chief  items 
affected.  In  the  first  of  these  the  United  Kingdom's  share  has  increased  little 
in  the  past  four  years,  while  that  of  the  United  States  has  advanced  at  such 
a  rapid  rate  that  it  now  represents  over  37  per  cent  of  her  total  trade.  In  other 
items  in  the  same  class  as  automotive  products — e.g.,  tools  and  machinery — the 
United  States  is  also  taking  a  greater  share  of  the  trade,  as  is  Germany,  which 
has  figured  prominently  in  recent  years  as  a  source  of  supply  of  electrical 
machinery,  tools,  barbed  wire,  and  miscellaneous  iron  and  steel  products. 
Canada  has  likewise  secured  a  larger  proportion  of  the  trade  in  this  class,  par- 
ticularly in  motor  vehicles,  agricultural  implements,  and  electrical  cooking  and 
heating  appliances.  Belgium  ranked  next  in  importance  as  a  competitor  for 
business  in  this  class  in  1929,  featuring  strongly  in  fencing  standards  and 
droppers,  railway  equipment,  and  wire  and  wire  products. 

In  textiles  and  textile  products,  India  is  Great  Britain's  chief  competitor, 
supplying  large  quantities  of  jute  bags  and  unbleached  cotton,  followed  by  the 
United  States  in  cotton  piece  goods,  apparel  and  hosiery,  Japan  in  silk  and 
cotton  piece  goods;  Germany,  in  piece  goods  and  haberdashery;  and  France, 
Italy,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  in  various  other  textile  lines.  The  trade  in 
woollens  and  wearing  apparel  remains  predominantly  British. 

Great  Britain  increased  her  volume  in  leather  and  rubber  goods,  but  in  the 
outstanding  items  in  this  class,  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  the  bulk  of  the  business 
was  split  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  while  Germany  in  fancy 
leathers,  and  Czechoslovakia  in  women's  footwear,  were  her  other  noteworthy 
competitors.  The  remaining  classes  are  of  minor  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  foregoing  and  have  already  been  treated  in  previous  sections. 

In  summing  up  Great  Britain's  present  position,  and  estimating  her  probable 
future  as  a  supplier  of  the  Union's  requirements,  there  are  a  number  of  factors 
which  deserve  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  materially  strengthen  her  posi- 
tion. For  instance,  many  of  the  leading  firms  in  South  Africa  are  British  or 
are  affiliated  with  British  houses  and  financed  by  their  parent  companies;  the 
major  portion  of  the  Union's  industry  is  financed  by  British  capital;  much  of  the 
overseas  buying  is  done  through  confirming  houses  in  London;  the  banking  and 
financial  institutions  of  the  country  are,  in  the  main,  British,  as  is  the  shipping 
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serving  South  African  ports.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  these 
"  invisible  "  imports,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  augment  Great  Britain's 
share  of  the  trade  is  obviously  very  considerable.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
repeated  that  her  present  predominance  in  this  market  remains  unchallenged, 
so  far  as  serious  competition  from  any  other  country  is  concerned. 

UNITED  STATES 

As  was  the  case  in  1928,  the  greatest  gain  made  by  any  country  in  trade 
with  the  Union  for  the  period  under  review  was  made  by  the  American  Republic. 
Her  remarkable  increase  of  £2,117,159  constitutes  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
import  increase.  The  bulk  of  United  States  business  with  South  Africa  has 
always  been  in  the  motor  vehicle  and'  oil  trades,  and  it  was  in  the  import  classes 
in  which  these  products  are  included  that  the  most  outstanding  advances  were 
registered.  The  increase  recorded  in  the  class  "  metals,  metal  manufactures, 
machinery  and  vehicles,"  was  £1,245,726,  and  in  the  "  oils,  paints  and  varnish  " 
class,  £504,274.  In  other  words,  increased  business  in  these  two  classes  was 
responsible  for  over  82  per  cent  of  her  total  increase.  Of  the  first-mentioned 
amount,  motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories  were  responsible  for  over  £528,910 
of  the  increase,  the  main  advances  being  made  in  motor  truck  and  car  chassis 
rather  than  in  finished  vehicles,  indicating  the  continued  progress  of  the  assembly 
plants  located  in  the  Union. 

In  agricultural  implements  also — farm  tractors  particularly — the  United 
States  made  a  better  showing  in  1929  than  in  the  previous  year.  Chief  among 
the  individual  items  responsible  for  this  were  the  following,  with  their  increases: 
ploughs,  harrows  and  parts,  £27,851;  farm  tractors,  £138,156;  other  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  £23,647.  The  increase  in  farm  tractors  is  about  59 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  1928  imports,  which  in  turn  were  200  per  cent  in 
excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  This  trend  indicates  the  strong  movement 
towards  the  mechanization  of  South  African  farms. 

Other  noteworthy  advances  were  made  in  primary  batteries,  £57,167; 
factory  plant,  £43,259;  miscellaneous  mining  machinery,  £60,006;  windmills. 
£18,875;  unenumerated  machinery  other  than  mining,  £68,191;  and  mechanics' 
tools,  £36,938.  Decreases  were  registered  in  reapers  and  binders,  £12,730; 
secondary  batteries,  £11,600;  buckets  and  tip  trucks,  £10,095;  and  rolling  stock, 
£3,619. 

Items  in  the  "  oils,  paints  and  varnish  "  class  account  for  almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  increase,  the  advances  in  imports  of  lubricating  and  illumin- 
ating oils  and  gasoline,  being  outstanding,  the  last-named  registering  an  increase 
of  about  23  per  cent.  Under  the  heading  11  paints,  pigments  and  colours,  ready 
mixed,"  the  United  States  had  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  the  increased  import 
of  these  products. 

Cotton  piece  goods  constitute  almost  half  of  the  United  States'  share  in  the 
textile  and  textile  products  trade,  and  in  this  item  her  1929  figure  is  £479,056 
as  compared  with  £519,508  in  1928,  in  sympathy  with  the  total  decrease.  This 
loss  is  accounted  for  by  increased  imports  of  these  commodities  from  Japan  and 
Italy.  Items  in  the  textile  group  in  which  the  United  States  showed  an  increase 
were:  men's  outer  garments,  "  other  "  hosiery,  mainly  pure  silk  and  silk  and  art 
silk  mixtures,  carpets  and  floor  rugs,  and  binding  twine  and  harvest  yarn. 

In  the  timber  trade  the  United  States  position  remained  practically  un- 
changed as  compared  with  1928,  £478,065  as  against  £483,639.  The  outstanding 
decrease  was  in  imports  of  pitch  pine,  which  fell  in  value  by  £27,616,  but  increased 
imports  of  furniture  woods,  Douglas  fir,  and  flooring  and  ceiling,  just  about 
compensated  for  the  decreases  registered. 

Of  the  United  States'  share  of  the  leather  and  rubber  trade,  nearly  60  per 
cent  is  in  tires  and  tubes,  which  registered  an  appreciable  advance  in  value  over 
1928,  and  an  advance  in  quantity  which  was  relatively  much  greater.  Other 
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increases  were  recorded  in  miscellaneous  rubber  manufactures,  rubber  boots, 
and  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes.  Decreases  were  shown  in  patent  leathers,  rub- 
ber hose,  and  solid  rubber  tires  in  lengths  or  in  the  piece. 

Predominant  features  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  South  Africa 
are  her  increased  exports  to  this  market  of  automotive  equipment  and  of  lubri- 
cating oils  and  gasoline.  Although  British  manufacturers  are  making  a  stronger 
bid  for  a  share  of  the  automotive  business  than  ever  before,  they  cannot  be 
said  as  yet  to  hold  any  appreciable  share  of  this  lucrative  trade.  American  cars 
with  their  high  horse-power,  high  clearance,  and  comparatively  favourable  price 
are  admirably  suited  to  South  African  conditions,  whereas  British  manufacturers 
— apparently  prevented  by  domestic  taxation  on  the  basis  of  horse-power — seem 
unable  to  produce  a  car  which  will  sell  in  the  home  market  and  overseas  as  well 
in  worthwhile  volume. 

GERMANY 

Germany  ranks  third  in  importance  as  a  supplier  of  South  African  require- 
ments, but  although  her  trade  advanced  in  absolute  terms,  her  percentage  share 
of  the  year's  total  increased  trade  showed  no  change.  Germany  figures  most 
prominently  in  trade  with  the  Union  in  the  metal  and  metal  manufactures  class, 
though  she  has  in  recent  years  lost  ground  under  this  heading,  particularly  to 
the  United  States.  Her  total  trade  in  this  class  was  valued  at  £2,423,010,  as 
compared  with  £2,379,681  in  1928. 

In  fencing  wires  and  netting  she  registered  a  pronounced  decline,  imports 
of  the  former  falling  by  £23,257,  and  of  the  latter  by  £17,804.  On  the  whole, 
imports  of  agricultural  implements  showed  little  change  as  compared  with  those 
of  1928,  but  such  items  of  electrical  machinery  as  batteries,  motors  and  trans- 
formers registered  fairly  substantial  increases  over  the  previous  year.  In 
certain  rough  iron  and  steel  goods,  viz: — angles,  channels,  wrought  iron  and 
steel  pipes  and  plate — her  trade  declined  generally,  exceptions  in  this  group 
being  bar,  bolt  and  rod  steel,  drill  steel,  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  fittings,  in 
all  of  which  advances  were  recorded.  In  machinery  lines,  progress  was  shown 
in  factory  plant,  industrial  machinery,  miscellaneous  mining  machinery,  print- 
ing and  sewing  machines.  Other  increases  occurred  in  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel  such  as  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  light  rails,  and  hollow-ware.  In  enamelled- 
ware,  as  contrasted  with  1928,  when  Germany  obtained  practically  the  whole 
of  the  increase,  her  smaller  1929  trade  accounted  for  the  decrease.  Imports  of 
railway  locomotives  fell  from  fourteen  in  1928  (valued  at  £142,624)  to  one  in 
the  year  under  review  (valued  at  £2,263) .  As  pointed  out  previously,  the  large 
imports  of  these  in  1927  were  abnormal  and  explain  the  decrease  in  succeeding 
years,  but  such  business  as  was  placed  during  19291  was  placed  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

As  a  supplier  of  textiles  and  textile  products,  Germany  was  fourth  in  import- 
ance, this  section  constituting  about  one-sixth  of  her  total  trade;  and  her 
increased  trade  in  this  class,  about  3  per  cent  over  1928,  is  in  contrast  with  the 
decline  in  total  trade  in  the  products  which  comprise  it.  Piece  goods  and  wearing 
apparel  of  all  kinds  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  and  in  both  these  groups 
the  German  share  decreased  in  sympathy  with  the  total  decrease.  Miscel- 
laneous! soft  haberdashery  is  also  important  in  the  German  trade,  accounting 
for  £117,535  in  1929 — a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  1928.  Noteworthy 
increases  were,  however,  registered  in  "  other  "  hosiery,  about  54  per  cent;  cotton 
underclothing,  hard  haberdashery,  and  carpets  and  floor  rugs.  Declines  were 
registered  in  the  cotton  and  cotton  and  woollen  blanket  trade,  and  in  cotton 
hosiery  and  gloves. 

The  principal  remaining  items  in  which  Germany  figures  in  trade  with  the 
Union  are,  in  order  of  importance,  jewellery,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods,  books, 
paper  and  stationery,  and  drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers.  In  items  comprising 
the  jewellery  and  fancy  goods  group,  distinct  increases  were  registered  in  imports 
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of  jewellery,  pianos,  gramophones  and  records,  and  other  musical  instruments. 
In  paper  items  advances  were  made  in  cardboard,  linenboard  and  strawboard, 
printing  paper  other  than  news,  and  miscellaneous  types  of  paper.  German 
trade  in  the  chemicals  group  fell  from  £261,081  in  1928  to  £220,618  for  the  year 
under  review,  decreased  imports  of  potash  manures,  miscellaneous  drugs  and 
chemicals  being  largely  responsible. 

INDIA 

About  four-fifths  of  India's  total  trade  with  the  Union  is  accounted  for  by 
textile  products  and  foodstuffs,  the  most  important  item  in  the  former  group  being 
jute  bags  required  for  South  Africa's  coal,  maize  and  sugar  industries.  This  item 
alone  was  responsible  for  £900,763  out  of  her  total  contribution  of  £1,417,235 
in  textile  products.  Next  in  order  of  importance  in  this  class  are  jute  sacking, 
men's  outer  garments — mainly  light-weight  cotton  clothing  for  the  Asiatic 
section  of  the  population — and  cotton  flour  bags  and  piece  goods.  Decreases  as 
compared  with  1928  were  registered  in  all  of  these,  except  jute  sacking  and  men's 
outer  garments.  The  total  decrease  in  Indian  trade  in  this  group  was  to  some 
extent  offset  by  an  increase  of  £40,359  in  the  foodstuffs  class.  Rice  is  the  most 
important  single  item  here,  and  was  responsible  for  £415,952  out  of  the  total 
Indian  foodstuffs  trade  of  £718,955  in  1929,  as  against  £385,970  in  1928.  Other 
increases  were  recorded  in  tea  and  dholl,  while  ghee  and  spices  registered 
decreases. 

Oils,  paints  and  varnishes,  and  the  timber  class  are  the  most  important  of 
the  remaining  commodity  classes  as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  imports  under 
these  headings  being  responsible  for  £218,735  and  £102,996  respectively.  Larger 
imports  of  kerosene  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  increase  over  1929  in  the 
first-named  group,  and  conversely,  smaller  imports  of  teak  for  the  decrease  in 
the  timber  group. 

AUSTRALIA 

Australia's  decreased  percentage  of  trade  for  the  year,  21  per  cent,  is  note- 
worthy. Her  total  trade  in  1929  was  £1,624,553  against  £2,070,210  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  the  former  amount  £1,351,034  represents  foodstuffs,  made 
up  principally  of  wheat  (£968,731),  and  wheat  flour  (£267,569),  and  the  decreased 
imports  of  these  two  items  are  sufficient  to  account  for  her  decreased  total  trade. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  conditions  were  abnormal  in  1928,  a  poor 
South  African  wheat  crop  in  that  year  necessitating  larger  imports  from  overseas ; 
imports  of  these  two  commodities  were  not  expected  to  be  nearly  as  heavy  in 
1929. 

In  the  "  oils,  waxes  and  resins  "  class,  the  Australian  share  was  principally 
accounted  for  by  animal  tallow,  which  registered  a  slight  increase  over  the  1928 
figure.  The  balance  of  her  trade  is  in  timbers,  principally  jarrah  and  karri  and 
railway  sleepers.  Imports  in  this  class  dropped  from  £80,004  in  1928  to  £75,273, 
for  which  decline  smaller  imports  of  the  above-named  timbers  are  chiefly 
responsible. 

BELGIUM 

Belgium's  position  in  trade  with  the  Union  shows  little  change  for  the  period 
under  review  as  compared  with  1928.  As  in  that  year,  imports  of  metals  and 
metal  manufactures  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  her  total  trade,  but  her  share 
decreased  in  value  from  £691,430  to  £650,155.  Compensating  for  this  decline, 
however,  was  an  increase  of  £108,979  in  the  minerals,  earthenware  and  glass- 
ware group,  the  other  principal  class  in  which  Belgium  has  a  prominent  place. 
The  trade  in  fence  standards  and  posts,  which  Belgium  practically  monopolizes, 
was  not  maintained  at  the  peak  which  it  reached  in  1928  when  the  freight  war 
was  in  progress.  Droppers  also  declined  slightly  in  sympathy,  as  did  plain 
fencing,  barbed  fencing  and  binding  and  baling  wire.    In  rough  iron  and  steel 
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goods,  bar,  bolt  and  rod  steel  registered  an  increase,  as  did  wrought  iron  and 
steel  pipes,  but  imports  of  angles,  channels  and  T's  were  down.  Zinc  sheets, 
wire  nails,  and  steel  plate  also  showed  decreases.  Belgium,  in  common  with 
other  suppliers,  was  affected  by  the  further  curtailment  of  purchases  of  rolling 
stock  and  equipment  by  the  Railways  and  Harbour  Administration. 

In  sympathy  with  the  total  decrease  in  imports  of  the  textile  class — the 
group  next  in  importance  from  Belgium's  standpoint — her  share  fell  from 
£428,081  in  1928  to  £395,930  in  the  period  under  review.  Cotton  piece  goods, 
— the  most  important  single  item — increased  slightly  in  contrast  with  the 
general  decline,  but  cotton  blankets  for  the  native  trade  fell  from  £94,457  in 
1928  to  £37,701.  In  the  wearing  apparel  sections  progress  was  generally  fairly 
well  maintained,  increases  being  registered  in  men's  and  women's  outer  garments, 
and  cotton  underclothing,  as  was  also  the  case  in  silk  and  woollen  piece  goods 
and  miscellaneous  house-furnishing  drapery. 

Increased  Belgian  trade  in  the  minerals,  earthenware  and  glassware  class, 
is  mainly  distributed  over  building  cement  (which  registered  a  100  per  cent 
advance) ,  window  and  plate  glass,  cement  sheets,  and  flooring,  paving  and  wall 
tiles.  Imports  from  Belgium  in  the  drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers  group  showed 
a  total  increase  of  £4,674,  chiefly  in  crude  glycerine;  decreases  were  recorded  in 
basic  slag,  bone  manures  and  superphosphates.  The  chief  items  of  interest  to 
Belgium  in  the  leather  and  rubber  section — namely,  women's  footwear  and 
pneumatic  rubber  tires — both  declined. 

FRANCE 

The  trade  of  France  with  the  Union  in  1929  registered  a  decline  from 
£1,585,740  to  £1,519,466 — a  decrease  of  about  4  per  cent.  Of  the  various  com- 
modity groups,  textiles  and  textile  products  were  the  most  important,  imports 
of  these  items  representing  over  half  of  the  total  French  trade,  and  these  par- 
ticipated to  the  extent  of  £30,936  in  the  general  decrease.  In  the  following 
classes  of  goods,  in  each  of  which  France  is  prominent,  decreases  were  also 
recorded;  beverages  and  non-potable  spirits,  drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers, 
and  jewellery  and  fancy  goods.  A  very  slight  increase  was  shown  under  the- 
leather  and  rubber  manufactures  heading. 

Among  the  specific  items  in  the  textile  class  in  which  less  business  was  done 
were  women's  outer  garments,  which  declined  from  £119,000  to  £103,429;  cotton 
blankets  and  rugs,  from  £45,815  to  £27,939;  and  miscellaneous  soft  haber- 
dashery. Substantial  increases,  however,  were  registered  in  silk,  artificial  silk, 
and  woollen  piece  goods.  Reduced  imports  of  crude  glycerine,  from  £63,638  to 
£35,296,  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  drop  in  the  drugs  and  chemicals  class, 
although  there  was  also  a  slight  decline  in  perfumery  and  toilet  preparations, 
which  are  also  important  items  in  this  section. 

Imports  of  beverages  increased  slightly,  from  £73,822  to  £79,634,  but  this 
is  a  trade  which  can  never  be  expected  to  show  any  appreciable  increase  in  view 
of  extremely  high  customs  duties  and  the  local  production  of  wines  and  brandies. 
In  the  leather  and  rubber  sections  considerable  decreases  were  shown  in  imports 
of  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes,  but  increases  in  calf  leather  in  the  piece,  glace 
kid,  suede  and  other  leather  in  the  piece  were  compensatory.  The  jewellery  and 
fancy  goods  trade  declined  imperceptibly.  A  feature  of  the  trade  of  France 
with  the  Union  is  that  it  has  remained  more  or  less  stationary  during  the  past 
few  years,  although  in  the  last  three  the  declining  tendency  has  been  more 
marked. 

JAPAN 

The  bulk  of  Japanese  trade  with  the  Union  is  in  textiles,  particularly  in 
cotton  and  silk  piece  goods.  Her  trade  in  the  former  increased  from  £218,449 
in  1928  to  £305,493,  which  was  more  than  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  loss  of 
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business  which  she  sustained  in  the  latter  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Italy.  She  also  suffered  a  reverse  in  the  trade  in  cotton  underclothing,  but  apart 
from  this  her  share  of  the  wearing  apparel  trade  showed  a  general  increase,  as 
was  the  case  in  miscellaneous  items  of  hard  and  soft  haberdashery. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  country  has  no  share  of  the  Union's  imports  of 
tea  and  rice,  staple  commodities  which  she  produces  in  quantity;  and  aside 
from  the  items  above  mentioned  there  are  none  in  which  her  position  merits 
special  mention. 

HOLLAND 

The  trade  of  Holland  with  the  Union  is  spread,  approximately  equal,  over 
the  three  import  classes,  "  textiles  and  textile  products,"  "  drugs,  chemicals,  and 
fertilizers,"  and  "  foodstuffs."  Her  trade  in  1929  totalled  £1,396,666  as  com- 
pared with  £1,257,671  in  the  previous  year,  the  outstanding  individual  increase 
being  in  the  superphosphates  item,  which  advanced  from  £185,414  to  £239,464. 
This  marked  advance  testifies  to  more  extensive  purchases  by  the  rural  com- 
munity and  to  improved  cultivation  of  Union  farm  lands. 

In  the  textile  group,  Holland  shared  in  the  general  decline,  as  the  following 
figures  relating  to  the  more  important  items  will  indicate:  cotton  piece  goods, 
£78,914,  as  compared  to  £88,508  in  1928;  woollen  piece  goods,  £74,139,  as  against 
£75,177;  miscellaneous  types  of  thread,  £14,098,  in  comparison  with  £43,657. 
Substantial  increases  were,  however,  recorded  in  knitting  and  darning  and 
unmanufactured  cotton  yarns. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  which  occurred  in  superphosphates  mentioned 
above,  other  items  in  the  same  class  showing  advances  were  miscellaneous  ferti- 
lizers and  crude  glycerine. 

Holland  appears  in  almost  every  item  under  the  general  heading  "  food- 
stuffs," but  the  main  items  of  interest  are  full  cream  condensed  milk,  cocoa 
butter,  chocolate  confectionery,  chocolates  in  the  block  or  slab,  dried  fish,  and 
ground  chicory.  In  all  these — except  chocolate  confectionery  and  chocolate  in 
the  slab — decreases  were  registered;  these  were,  on  the  whole,  negligible,  except 
in  the  case  of  condensed  milk,  which  fell  from  £140,302  in  1928  to  £110,332.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  that  this  commodity  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation  in  origin  from  one  year  to  another  as  the  result  of  the  Con- 
tinental combine's  policy  in  allocating  export  business  to  its  plants  in  those 
countries  which  at  the  time  are  in  the  best  position  to  supply. 

Cardboard,  linenboard  and  strawboard,  and  books  and  printed  music,  are 
the  principal  remaining  items  of  note,  these  together  accounting  for  an  increase 
of  £7,735. 

SWEDEN 

Sweden's  contributions  to  the  Union's  requirements  are  largely  confined  to 
the  wood  and  wood  products  group,  and  to  the  books,  paper,  and  stationery 
class.  Imports  of  the  former  represented  over  50  per  cent  of  her  trade  in  1929, 
and  of  the  latter,  about  15  per  cent.  An  interesting  feature  of  her  trade  for  the 
year  under  review  is  that,  while  imports  of  Swedish  timber  increased  by  11  per 
cent  over  1928,  imports  of  paper  products  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent.  In 
the  timber  group  noteworthy  increases  were  recorded  in  Baltic  pine,  £260,037 
in  comparison  with  £217,123  in  1928;  and  box  shooks,  £170,985  against  £135,006 
in  the  previous  year.  Minor  decreases  were  registered  in  flooring  and  ceiling 
and  joinery. 

In  the  paper  sections  increases  were  made  in  all  the  principal  items— viz. 
newsprint  in  reels,  kraft,  cardboard,  linenboard  and  strawboard,  printing  paper 
other  than  news,  and  wrapping  paper  other  than  kraft.  These  items  were 
responsible  for  a  total  of  £187,964  as  compared  to  £125,489  in  1928. 
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The  balance  of  Swedish  trade  is  distributed  through  the  metal  and  metal 
products  class,  the  most  important  items  being  drill  steel,  stoves,  ranges  and 
parts,  and  electrical  machinery,  transformers,  and  motors. 

With  one  exception,  1927,  her  trade  was  larger  than  it  has  ever  been  for 
the  past  five  years,  for  which  the  conspicuous  gains  in  the  timber  and  paper 
groups  were  responsible. 

ITALY 

Italian  exports  to  the  Union  in  1929,  as  in  1928,  again  exceeded  the 
£1,000,000  mark,  but  her  percentage  share  of  the  Union's  total  trade  was  slightly 
less,  while  her  percentage  increase  over  1928  was  only  3-8  as  compared  to  the 
1928  percentage  increase  over  1927  of  16-6.  The  trend,  however,  though  less 
rapid,  is  still  definitely  upward,  as  it  has  been  since  1924,  and  is  indicative  of 
the  present  sound  position  of  industrial  Italy. 

As  was  the  case  in  1928,  the  textiles,  apparel,  fibres,  and  yarn  class  accounted 
for  about  three-quarters  of  her  total  trade,  imports  under  this  heading  totalling 
£791,864  as  against  £785,371.  Cotton  piece  goods  was  the  most  important  single 
item,  advancing  from  £221,784  to  £238,643.  Other  noteworthy  items  in  this  class 
decreased  in  sympathy  with  the  general  drop,  those  of  Italian  origin  affected 
being  cotton  blankets,  felt  hats,  and  men's  outerwear.  The  decrease  in  cotton 
blankets  was  particularly  sharp,  amounting  to  £64,120.  As  against  this,  how- 
ever, compensatory  increases  were  registered  in  cotton  hosiery,  artificial  silk, 
silk,  and  woollen  piece  goods. 

Foodstuffs  play  an  inconsiderable  part  in  Italian  trade  and  are  not  worth 
a  detailed  analysis.  The  only  other  item  of  particular  interest  is  motor  cars, 
which  were  responsible  for  £48,739  in  1929,  practically  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Like  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy  finds  it  difficult  to  increase  her 
share  of  this  trade  in  the  face  of  American  competition. 

AVIATION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  12,  1930. — It  is  claimed — and  generally  conceded  by 
aviators — that,  over  forty  years  ago,  Laurence  Hargraves,  of  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
discovered  the  principles  that  have  made  human  flight  possible.  Contemporane- 
ously with  Otto  Lilienthal,  a  German  scientist,  he  produced  the  "  box-kite," 
which  was  afterwards  used  by  European  and  American  experimenters  as  the 
basis  of  design  for  the  modern  flying  machine.  To  Hargraves  is  also  due  the 
idea  of  the  rotary  engine,  which,  by  reason  of  its  lightness  per  horse-power,  was 
later  to  make  possible  many  remarkable  achievements  in  aviation.  In  passing, 
a  tribute  may  be  permitted  to  Hargraves'  memory  by  stating  that  both  the 
world-famous  flyers  Wilbur  Wright  and  Santos  Dumont  acknowledged  their 
debt  to  his  aeronautic  studies. 

As  is  well  known,  the  first  flight  in  a  power-driven  machine  was  made  by 
the  Wright  brothers  in  1903.  During  the  succeeding  five  or  six  years  similar 
success  attended  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  designers  in  Europe  and  Great 
Britain.  In  Australia  the  first  successful  flight  in  a  power-driven  machine  was 
made  in  1909,  when  demonstration  flights  were  made  in  the  principal  cities. 
Meanwhile  Australian  enthusiasts  had  not  been  idle,  and  the  first  successful 
flights  on  an  Australian-designed  and  constructed  machine  (including  the  engine) 
were  accomplished  in  1910.  This  machine  is  now  in  the  Australian  War 
Museum.  Numerous  other  experimenters  also  had  successful  results,  but  the 
distance  of  Australia  from  the  centres  of  aviation  activity  so  hampered  their 
efforts  that  several,  who  later  became  famous,  left  the  country  and  continued 
their  work  in  England  and  Europe. 
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ROYAL  AIR  FORCE  OF  AUSTRALIA 

The  Royal  Air  Force  of  Australia  is  administered  by  two  Air  Force  mem- 
bers and  a  Finance  member.  To  this  force  is  entrusted  the  air  defence  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  training  of  personnel  for  co-operation  with  the  naval  and  military 
forces,  and  the  refresher  training  of  pilots  engaged  in  civil  aviation.  The 
present  establishment  of  the  force  includes  the  following  units: — 

(a)  Headquarters  in  Melbourne,  with  representation  at  Air  Ministry  in 
London;  (b)  a  flying  training  school  at  Point  Cook,  near  Melbourne;  (c)  a 
stores  depot;  (d)  two  composite  squadrons  and  one  flight;  and  (e)  an  experi- 
mental section. 

There  are  at  present  110  officers  and  860  airmen  in  the  Permanent  Air 
Force,  and  the  Citizen  Air  Force  numbers  54  officers  and  285  airmen.  The  total 
expenditure  on  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  1928-29  is  given  at  £570,000;  on  civil 
aviation,  £100,000;  and  in  the  development  of  civil  aviation  a  further  sum  of 
£85,000. 

Having  representation  at  the  Air  Ministry  in  London,  it  appears  that  the 
Australian  Royal  Air  Force's  training  and  general  equipment  closely  follows 
that  of  the  British  Air  Forces.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  Air  Force  does  not 
disclose  the  number  of  aircraft  they  have  available,  nor  the  extent  of  their  prob- 
able requirements.  It  is  admitted  that  at  the  present  time  they  have  quite  a 
number  of  machines  under  construction,  chiefly  by  the  Larkin  Aircraft  Supply 
Company,  Melbourne,  some  of  which  are  of  the  "  Moth  "  type  and  are  being 
built  under  licence  from  the  De  Haviland  company. 

The  types  of  aero  engines  used  by  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  are 
varied,  but  in  the  main  can  be  classified  as  follows: — 

Bristol  Jupiter  VIII  F.H.  in  "Wapitis." 

Bristol  Jupiter  VI  in  "Bulldogs." 

Napier  Levie  in  "  Seagulls  "  and  "  Southamptons." 

A.D.C.  Cirrus  Mark  II  in  "  Moths." 

De  Haviland  Gips}-  in  "  Moths." 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CIVIL  AVIATION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  development  of  civil  aviation  in  Australia  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Air  Navigation  Act  passed  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  in  1920. 
The  Act  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Defence  through  the  Controller 
of  Civil  Aviation  (an  experienced  officer  with  a  notable  war  record) .  The  regu- 
lations under  the  Act  provide  for  the  registration  and  periodical  inspection  of 
aircraft,  the  licensing  of  aerodromes,  the  examination  of  personnel  engaged  in 
flying,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  aircraft  and  the  rules  of  the  air. 

From  the  inception  of  the  operations  of  the  subsidized  aerial  services  (as 
apart  from  the  Royal  Air  Force  organized  for  defence  purposes)  the  Civil  Avia- 
tion Department  has  been  particularly  aggressive  in  everything  tending  to 
popularize  flying  and — in  some  instances — arranging  competitive  long-distance 
flights.  It  was  considered  that  the  granting  of  contracts  for  subsidized  aerial 
services  would  give  an  impetus  to  civil  aviation  in  Australia,  while  the  trained 
flying  and  ground  personnel  would  provide  a  technical  reserve  for  air  defence 
in  case  of  war. 

These  services  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  many  others  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  excellent  climatic  conditions,  the  long  distances  between  centres 
of  commercial  activity,  and  the  large  expanses  of  country  devoid  of  mountains 
render  Australia  especially  suitable  for  operations  of  aerial  transport  and  com- 
munication. 

In  the  immense  cattle  and  sheep  stations  (ranches) — more  particularly  in 
Queensland — private  owners  now  find  aeroplanes  indispensable  for  frequent 
survey  of  their  areas  and  also  for  transportation,  while  the  services  between 
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the  leading  cities  are  being  extensively  patronized  by  commercial  men  and 
others. 

All  pilots  and  mechanics  employed  in  these  services — whether  subsidized  or 
not — must  join  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Preliminary  surveys  are  constantly 
being  made  for  new  routes,  while  the  landing  places  on  established  routes  are 
supplied  with  petrol  and  oil  by  leading  oil  companies. 

AUSTRALIAN  AERO  CLUBS 

The  associated  Australian  aero  clubs  provide  facilities  in  the  capital  cities 
of  all  states  (except  Tasmania)  for  flying  instruction  and  practice  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  cost  than  was  possible  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  light  aero- 
plane. 

The  Aero  Club  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  is  a  most  successful  organiza- 
tion and  its  progress  has  been  notable.  The  personnel  employed  numbers 
fifteen,  including  three  instructors  and  four  ground  engineers.  At  the  end  of 
May,  1930,  over  190  pupils,  including  nine  lady  members,  had  graduated  and 
thus  obtained  class  "A"  (pilot's)  licences.  Further,  many  graduates  have  com- 
pleted advanced  courses  of  training  and  gained  their  class  "  B  "  (commercial) 
licences.   The  flying  hours  in  1929  totalled  4,537. 

The  New  South  Wales,  Victorian,  Queensland,  and  South  Australian  clubs 
have  each  recently  purchased  D.H.9  aircraft  from  the  Department  of  Defence, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  afford  their  members  additional  facilities  for  obtaining 
instruction  and  practice  in  flying  the  heavier  type  of  machines. 

OTHER  AUSTRALIAN  AERO  ORGANIZATIONS 

Flying  training  is  carried  out,  more  or  less  intermittently,  by  private  com- 
panies or  private  owners  in  various  parts  of  Australia.  These  activities  are  not 
subsidized  by  the  Government.  Independent  of  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force, 
449  pupils  had  passed,  at  the  end  of  May,  1930,  through  the  various  flying 
training  organizations  and  qualified  for  class  "A"  (private)  pilots'  licences. 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO  AERO  CLUBS 

Assistance  to  the  following  extent  is  being  provided  each  aero  club  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government : — 

(a)  The  loan  of  D.H.60  ("  Moith  ")  aeroplanes  and  spare  engines; 

(6)  Free  hangar  accommodation  and  free  use  of  aerodromes  for  club's  activities; 

(c)  Bonus  of  £20  ($97.30)  per  pupil  trained  (ab  initio)  to  a  standard  "that  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  obtain  a  class  "A"  (private)  pilot's  licence;  and 

(d)  Bonus  for  instructional  and  practice  flying  at  the  raite  of  10s.  ($2.43)  per  hour  for 
first  1,000  hours,  7s.  6d.  ($1.82)  per  hour  for  second  1,000  hours,  and  5s.  ($1.22)  per 
hour  for  'third  1,000  hours,  up  to  a  limit  of  £1,200  ($6,083)  per  annum  for  any  one 
clulb.  In  addition,  suitable  club  houses  have  been  erected  at  Government  expense 
and  leased  'to  (the  club  at  a  reasonable  rental. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  AUSTRALIAN   CIVIL  AVIATION 

The  appended  schedule  illustrates  the  registration  of  aircraft,  personnel, 
aerodromes,  flights,  hours  flown,  approximate  mileage,  and  passengers,  goods 
and  mails  carried  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1929  (the  latest  compilation  avail- 
able) : — 

Registered  aircraft  owners  .  . 

Registered  aircraft  

Licensed  pilots  (private)  

Licensed  pilots  (commercial)    .  . 
Licensed  ground  engineers  .  . 
Aerodromes   (Government)  . . 

Aerodromes  (public)  

Emergency  grounds  (Gov't.)  .  . 
Flights  carried  out  


72  Hours  flown   27,268 

163  Approximate  mileage   1,992,070 

209  Passengers  carried  (paying)  .   .  .  56,363 

123  Passengers  carried   (non-paying)  10,037 

198  Goods  carried,  weight   (pounds)  160,424 

56  Mails,  letters  carried   (number)  316,338 

37  Accidents,  persons  killed   7 

108  Accidents,  persons  injured  ....  10 
92,000 
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AUSTRALIAN  AERODROMES  AND  EMERGENCY  LANDING  GROUNDS 

The  Commonwealth  Government  has  provided  and  is  maintaining  suitable 
aerodromes  and  emergency  landing  grounds  over  thirteen  aerial  highways, 
representing  a  total  mileage  of  8,201.  Up  to  May  31,  1930,  some  178  landing 
grounds  had  been  acquired  or  leased  by  the  Government  and  prepared  for  civil 
aviation  purposes.  Preliminary  surveys  have  been  made  of  various  additional 
routes,  including  that  from  Melbourne  to  Launceston  (Tasmania),  a  distance 
of  293  nautical  miles. 

LICENSED  MUNICIPAL  AND  PUBLIC  AERODROMES 

Encouraging  interest  is  being  evinced  by  municipal  councils  and  other  local 
authorities  throughout  Australia  in  the  Government  appeal  for  provision  to  be 
made  for  landing  grounds  in  country  districts.  The  Government  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  providing  and  maintaining  all  necessary  aerodromes  and 
emergency  landing  grounds  on  routes  over  which  contracts  for  regular  air  ser- 
vices have  been  granted,  but  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  landing  facilities  at 
other  centres,  the  Government's  attitude  is  that  such  action  is  a  responsibility 
which  local  governing  bodies  should  undertake.  The  services  of  the  Govern- 
ment's technical  officers  are  available  to  assist  local  authorities  in  selecting 
sites  for  landing  grounds,  and  to  advise  regarding  the  works  which  may  be 
necessary  to  prepare  such  areas  to  a  standard  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
department  for  the  issue  of  aerodrome  licences. 

The  results  of  inspection  made  to  date  show  that  local  governing  authori- 
ties are  rapidly  becoming  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  providing  landing 
facilities  to  enable  aircraft  to  visit  their  districts,  and,  as  a  lead  is  given  by  the 
more  progressive  municipalities,  other  municipalities  become  interested  and  keen 
to  ensure  that  their  districts  shall  keep  abreast  of  the  movement  to  encourage 
aerial  communication. 


AIR  SERVICES  SUBSIDIZED  BY  AUSTRALIA 

The  total  length  of  subsidized  air  lines  in  Australia  is  5,479  miles.  The 
estimated  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  air-service  subsidies  for  the  fiscal 
year  (July  to  June)  of  1930-31  aggregates  £95,600  ($465,253).  The  contracts 
upon  which  the  payments  are  to  be  made  are  shown  as  follows: — 

Distance  Contract 
Service  (Miles)  Period 

Perth  to  Derby   1467 


Derby  to  Wyndham 


600 


Perth  to  Adelaide   1453 


Brisbane  to  C 


amooAvea 


1  and  Normanton  1484 


Camooweal  to  Daly  Waters 


475 


3  years  to 
June  10,  1933 


3  years  to 
June  10,  1933 
(for  8  months 

per  year). 

5  years  to 
June  2.  1934 


3  years  to 
June  10,  1933 


3  years  to 
Feb.  20,  1933 


Subsidy  Rates 
2s.  74.,  2s.  6d.  and  2s.  5d.  (63, 
61,  and  59  cents)  per  mile  for 
1st.  2nd  and  3rd  years  repre- 
senting annual  expenditure  of 
£19.707.  £19.071  and  £18.435 
respectively   ($95,907,  $92,812 

and  $89,717). 
3s.  3d.  (79  cents)  per  mile  or 
£6,825  per  annum  ($33,215) 


12s.  8d.  ($3.08)  per  lb.  of  ait- 
mails  conveyed,  with  payment 
guaranteed  as  for  minimum 
mail  loading  of  600  lbs.  per 
single       trip       or  £39,520 

($192,331)  per  annum. 
2s.  9d.,  2s.  8d.  and  2s.  7d.  (67, 
65  and  63  cents)  per  mile  for 
1st.  '2nd  and  3rd  years,  repre- 
senting annual  expenditures 
of  £20,578,  £19.935  and  £19.292 
($100,146,  $97,017  and  $93,888) 

respectively. 
3s.  4?,d.   (82  cents)   per  mile 
or  £8,336  ($40,569)  per  annum. 
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PRINCIPAL  TYPES  OF  AIRCRAFT  USED  IN  CIVIL  AVIATION 

The  types  of  aircraft  used  by  the  principal  Australian  companies  operating 
aerial  services  are  as  shown  hereunder: — 

West  Australian  Airways  Ltd.— On  aerial  route  Adelaide-Berth  (1,453  miles):  D.H.66 
aircraft,  each  fitted  with  three  Bristol  "  Jupiter  "  engines.  On  aerial  route  Perth- Wyndham 
(2,067  miles) :   D.H.50A  aircraft  fitted  with  "  Nimbus  "  engines. 

Queensland  and  Northern  Territory  Aerial  Services  Ltd. — On  section  Brisbane-Long- 
reach  (710  miles) :  D.H.61  aircraft  fitted  with  Bristol  "  Jupiter  "  engines.  On  section  Long- 
reach-Camooweal  and  Normanton  (825  miles)  :  D.H.50A  aircraft  fitted  with  Bristol  "Jupiter" 
engines. 

Larkin  Aircraft  Supply  Co.  Ltd. — On  aerial  route  Camoo weal-Daly  Waters  (475  miles) : 
D.H.50A  aircraft  fitted  with  Bristol  "  Jupiter  "  engines. 

Australian  National  Airways  Ijiw,ited. — On  aerial  routes  Brisbane-Sydney-Melboiirne 
(1,076  miles):   Avro  X  monoplanes,  each  fitted  with  three  "Lynx"  engines. 

Queensland  Air  Navigation  Ltd.,  Brisbane. — On  route  Brisbane-Townsville  (728  miles) : 
Avro  X  and  Avro  V  monoplanes. 

The  majority  of  the  remaining  aircraft  operated  in  the  Commonwealth 
are  of  the  smaller  types  such  as  D.H.60  Avro  Avian,  Westland  Widgeon,  etc. 

The  above  return  only  covers  the  leading  companies;  there  are  others 
operating  on  shorter  routes.  The  total  distance  of  unsubsidized  air  routes  in 
the  Commonwealth  is  2,709  miles. 

PRINCIPAL  AEROPLANE  COMPANIES  IN  AUSTRALIA 

While  the  appended  schedule  does  not  include  all  the  aeroplane  companies 
and  firms  owning  and  operating — more  or  less — aircraft,  yet  the  list  comprises 
the  names  of  the  principal  Australian  importers  of  necessary  equipment,  who 
in  some  cases  are  also  builders  of  complete  machines.  All  contracting  com- 
panies hold  considerable  stocks  of  spare  engines  and  parts: — 

Aircraft  Mfg.  and  Supply  Oo.  of  Australia,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

Aircraft  Pty.  Ltd.,  128  Creek  street,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

De  Haviland  Aircraft  Pty.  Ltd.,  Aerodrome,  Mascot,  N.S.W. 

General  Aircraft  Co.  Ltd.,  next  Aerodrome,  Mascot,  N.S.W. 

Guinea  Airways  Ltd.,  Brookman  Bldg.,  Grenfell  street,  Adelaide,  S.A.  (aerodrome  at 

Lae,  New  Guinea). 
Larkin  Aircraft  Supply  Co.  Ltd.,  Dudley  street,  Melbourne. 
Matthews  Aviation,  The  Aerodrome,  Bulla  road,  North  Essendon,  Melbourne. 
Queensland   and   Northern   Territory   Aerial   Services   Ltd.,   Longreaoh,  Queensland 

(Q.U.A.N.T.A.S.). 
West  Australian  Airways  Ltd.,  A.M. P.  Buildings,  Perth,  W.A. 

AIRCRAFT   CONSTRUCTION    IN  AUSTRALIA 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  aircraft  used  in  Australia,  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  establishment  of  this  industry  in  the  Commonwealth.  Air- 
craft has  been  manufactured  in  Australia  for  a  number  of  years,  but  develop- 
ment has  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where  aircraft  manufacture  may  be  regarded 
as  a  properly  organized  industry. 

Locally  built  aircraft,  such  as  D.H.50's,  are  in  use  on  certain  subsidized 
routes.  A  partially  completed  contract  is  in  operation  with  the  Larkin  Aircraft 
Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  supply  some  thirty  "  Moth  "  air  frames  to  the  Department 
of  Defence.  The  same  company  has  completed  and  flown  two  types  of  metal 
fuselage  aircraft,  viz.,  the  "  Lascoter,"  a  four-passenger  single-engine  machine, 
and  a  seven-seater  triple-engine  monoplane. 

The  General  Aircraft  Company  of  Sydney  has  produced  a  three-seater 
biplane  with  a  "  Hermes  "  engine,  a  certain  number  of  which  have  already  been 
delivered. 

Messrs.  Harkness  &  Hillier,  of  Sydney,  have  produced  a  water-cooled 
4-cylinder  engine  of  100  h.p.,  which  is  now  undergoing  type  tests. 
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Several  types  of  small  machines  have  been  designed  and  are  under  con- 
struction by  several  private  individuals.  Some,  however,  have  been  flown,  but 
this  activity  is  more  in  the  light  of  a  hobby  on  the  part  of  individuals,  and  is 
not  a  serious  contribution  to  the  development  of  aircraft  construction. 


AUSTRALIAN  REGULATIONS  REGARDING  IMPORTATION  OF  AIRCRAFT 

The  importation  into  Australia  is  prohibited  of  any  aircraft  not  provided 
with  a  "  certificate  of  airworthiness  "  that  has  been  issued  by  a  country  which 
is  a  party  to  the  International  Convention  or,  alternatively,  is  provided  with 
a  certificate  of  airworthiness  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  country  of  origin 
and  bearing  the  official  validation  of  a  country  that  is  a  party  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  AIRCRAFT 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Civil  Aviation  Branch  of  the  Commonwealth 
Department  of  Defence  (Victoria  Barracks,  St.  Kilda  road,  Melbourne)  to  pur- 
chase aircraft  for  issue  on  loan  to  the  aero  clubs  operating  in  the  capital  city 
of  each  state.  Aircraft  required  so  far  for  this  purpose  were  of  the  D.H.60 
("  Moth  ")  type.  Aircraft  of  the  D.H.50A  and  D.H.60  have  also  been  pur- 
chased for  departmental  services. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  Civil  Aviation 
services,  the  subsidized  contracting  companies  are  the  largest  users  of  aerial 
equipment. 

With  encouragement  from  both  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  the  Controller 
of  Civil  Aviation — to  provide  for  any  emergency — the  domestic  manufacture 
of  parts  for  aeroplanes  is  now  being  considerably  developed,  though  so  far  prac- 
tically all  engines  are  imported. 

British  makes  of  engines  have  capable  and  essential  representation,  and — 
in  some  instances — United  States  makers  are  similarly  served,  while  inquiries 
received  from  Canadian  companies  in  this  regard  are  receiving  attention. 

The  Australian  importations  of  aeroplane  engines  (imported  separately) 
in  1928  were  valued  at  £57,276,  and  in  1929  at  £29,397,  the  bulk  being  from  the 
United  Kingdom  (chiefly  consigned  to  Melbourne).  The  value  of  aeroplanes 
imported  was  £87,568  in  1928  and  £186,254  in  1929,  mainly  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Parts  and  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  aircraft 
were  valued  at  £37,580  in  1928  and  £55,092  in  1929,  practically  all  from  Great 
Britain. 

COMMONWEALTH  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  AEROPLANES  AND  PARTS 

The  customs  duties  on  aircraft  and  parts  are  covered  by  the  following 
tariff  items: — 

British 

Item  Preference  General 

358  (A)  Aeroplanes,  and  other  aircraft  including  balloons  and 

parachutes  ad  val.         Free  10% 

And  on  and  after  November  1,  1930  ad  val.  25%  35% 

(B)  Parts  and  Materials,  including  engines,  used  in  the 

manufacture  or  repair  of  aeroplanes  and  other  air- 
craft, as  prescribed  by  departmental  by-laws  ad  val.  Free  10% 

(C)  Landing  lights  specially  constructed  for  use  in  aero- 

dromes for  night  flying  ..ad  val."         Free  10% 

The  deferred  increased  duties  under  item  358  (A)  (25  per  cent  British  and 
35  per  cent  general)  were  provided  for  in  the  1926-28  tariff,  but  owing  to  the 
inability  of  Australian  manufacturers  to  supply  home  requirements  in  aircraft, 
their  operation  has  been  postponed  from  time  to  time  until  November  1,  1930. 
In  all  probability  there  will  be  a  further  postponement  of  these  increases  to  at 
least  six  months  later  than  the  date  specified. 
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The  preferential  rates  only  apply  to  equipment  made  in  the  United  King- 
dom; importations  from  all  other  countries  (including  Canada)  are  dutiable 
under  the  general  tariff  rates. 

AUSTRALIAN  AERIAL  AMBULANCE  SERVICE 

Following  an  agreement  made  between  the  Queensland  and  Northern  Ter- 
ritory Aerial  Services  Ltd.  and  the  Australian  Inland  Mission,  an  aerial  ambu- 
lance service  to  provide  medical  service  where  required  in  Western  and  Northern 
Queensland,  and  operated  from  a  base  at  Cloncurry,  was  inaugurated  on  May 
17,  1928.  The  aircraft  company  agreed  to  provide  the  aircraft  and  pilot  and 
the  mission  authorities  the  doctor.  The  scheme  has  proved  most  successful, 
and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  lives  being  saved  by  the  services  thus  made 
available.  During  the  first  twelve  months  from  the  inception  of  the  service 
approximately  18,000  miles  were  flown. 

RELIABILITY  OF  AUSTRALIAN  AERIAL  SERVICE 

During  1929  over  538,400  miles  were  flown  by  the  three  companies  operating 
regular  air  services  without  a  fatal  accident.  The  total  mileage  flown  by  all 
civil  aircraft  during  the  same  period  was  upwards  of  2,700,000  miles,  and  nine 
fatal  accidents  occurred — an  average  of  one  fatal  accident  for  every  300,000 
miles  flown. 

AEROPLANE  SPRUCE 

Intermittent  shipments  of  specially  selected  "A"  grade  spruce  for  aircraft 
construction  have  come  forward  from  British  Columbia  in  recent  years,  but 
apparently  the  comparatively  limited  quantities  required  are  not  sufficiently 
attractive  to  Canadian  exporters,  particularly  on  account  of  the  keen  competi- 
tion of  Washington  State  and  Oregon  shippers. 

Owing  to  the  exceedingly  dry  climatic  conditions  existing  in  Australia — 
especially  on  the  subsidized  aerial  routes,  with  their  extreme  temperature 
throughout  the  year — it  is  particularly  essential  that  natural  dried  timber  should 
be  available.  The  interested  companies  claim  that  kiln-dried  wood  develops 
"  shakes  "  after  arrival  at  distant  inland  points — in  some  instances,  hundreds 
of  miles — from  the  ocean  port  where  it  is  discharged.  Generally,  specifications 
call  for  butt-lengths,  slow  grown  (not  less  than  six  annual  rings  per  inch),  and 
preferably  rift-sawn,  the  timber  to  be  clean,  straight-grained,  free  from  dele- 
terious snakes,  knots,  and  resin  pockets. 

REGISTER  OF  AUSTRALIAN  AIRCRAFT  AT  OTTAWA 

A  complete  list  of  the  register  of  aircraft  for  Australia  and  New  Guinea 
down  to  July  31,  1930,  giving  the  types  of  aircraft,  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  owners,  is  available  for  reference  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa  (refer  to  file  16399)  . 

CIVIL  AVIATION  IN  TERRITORY  OF  NEW  GUINEA 

After  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  in  the  Morobe  district  of  New  Guinea  in 
1926 — situated  some  seventy  miles  inland  over  most  difficult  country — com- 
munication with  the  coast  was  established  by  a  regular  aeroplane  service.  Prior 
to  the  advent  of  aircraft,  native  carriers  were  hired  for  the  transport  of  food 
and  essential  supplies  over  a  rough  track'  through  wild  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, involving  climbing  up  and  down  precipitous  sides  of  ravines,  and  the 
passage  of  swamps  and  rivers.  The  journey  to  the  field  then  occupied  eight 
days  and  the  return  trip  six  days,  while  the  cost  of  landing  one  pound  of  goods 
was  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  from  the  coast  to  the  mines.  The  cost  is  now  about  7-|d. 
(15  cents)  per  pound. 
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The  nature  of  this  transport  is  probably  similar  to  that  carried  by  aircraft 
co-operating  with  the  mining  industry  in  isolated  districts  in  Northern  Canada, 
in  that  miners,  foodstuffs,  and  essential  equipment  reach  their  destination 
quickly  and  at  less  cost.  Pilots  in  New  Guinea  frequently  find  it  necessary, 
owing  to  clouds  and  rain,  to  climb  to  11,000  feet,  but  in  fine  weather  it  is  pos- 
sible to  negotiate  a  pass  in  the  mountains  which  is  3,500  feet  above  sea  level. 

There  are  four  companies  maintaining  regular  services  to  the  gold  fields. 
The  Guinea  Airways  Limited  was  the  pioneer  company  and  are  contractors  to 
the  administration  of  the  territory.  This  company  advises  that  they  have  found 
the  Junkers  W.34  (all  metal)  a  remarkably  suitable  type  for  the  work  required 
in  the  gold-fields  service.  With  an  associated  gold-dredging  company,  Guinea 
Airways  have  ordered  thirteen  "  Hornet "  (Pratt  &  Whitney)  engines  in  recent 
months  to  install  in  large  three-engined  Junkers.  The  company  is  completing 
arrangements  to  operate  two  specially  constructed  Junkers  freighters  to  carry 
in  by  air  during  1931  about  2,500  tons  of  hydro-electric  power  plant  and  dredg- 
ing machinery  (with  maximum  single  castings  of  3  tons  weight),  which,  if  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  will  constitute  a  notable  feat  of  transport  in  the  history 
of  aviation. 

The  isolated  position  of  New  Guinea  makes  it  imperative  for  the  air  trans- 
port companies  to  be  entirely  self-contained  in  the  way  of  plant  and  essential 
parts,  as  communication  with  the  mainland  is  only  once  in  every  six  weeks. 
Guinea  Airways  Limited  have  available  extensive  workshops  and  machinery 
and  carry  spare  engines  and  parts  for  all  their  machines,  besides  which  the 
other  companies  have  to  make  similar  provision. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  NEW  GUINEA  CIVIL  AIRCRAFT 

The  subjoined  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  operations  of  aircraft  in  the 

territory  of  New  Guinea  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1929  (the  latest  avail- 
able) : — 

Registered  aircraft  owners  ..  ..  7  Approximate  mileage   187,705 

"Registered  aicraft   15  Passengers  carried  (paying).   ..  1,293 

Licensed  pilots  (commercial)   ..  10  Passengers  c  arried   i  non-paying)  65 

Licensed  ground  engineers  ....  10  Goods  carried,  weight   (pounds)  1,385,510 

Aerodromes  (Government)  ....  2  Mails  carried,  weight  (pounds)  .  13,876 

Emergency  grounds   4  Accidents,     persons     killed  or 

Flights  carried  out   1,532  injured    

Hours  flown   2,626 


AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCTION  STATISTICS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  September  17,  1930. — The  following  summary  of  Australian 
production  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1929,  recently  issued  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Statistician,  gives  interesting  information  respecting  the  develop- 
ment and  value  of  output  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  country: — 


AGRICULTURAL,  PASTORAL,  AND  DAIRYING  INDUSTRIES 

Of  the  total  area  of  Australia,  182,211,535  acres,  or  slightly  more  than  9 
per  cent,  have  been  either  alienated  or  in  progress  of  alienation;  953,689,928 
acres,  or  50  per  cent,  are  held  under  lease  or  licence,  leaving  a  balance  of 
,767,830,723  acres  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 

The  1928-29  season  was  a  favourable  one  for  agriculture.  There  were 
increased  yields  in  nearlv  all  crops,  potatoes  being  a  notable  exception,  in  which 
the  yield  declined  frorn  470,041  tons  in  1927-28  to  284,050  tons  for  the  year 
under  review.    The  area  under  crop,  21,189,557  acres,  was  the  greatest  yet 
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recorded,  and  exceeds  the  record  of  the  previous  year  by  1,970,163  acres,  or 
slightly  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  prices  realized  for  agricultural  products 
were  not  so  favourable  as  those  for  the  previous  year;  this  caused  a  decline 
in  the  average  value  of  production  per  acre  from  £4  7s.  9d.  to  £4  4s.  5d.  The 
total  value  of  agricultural  production  for  Australia  amounted  to  £89,439,831, 
an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  £5,000,000  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Of  this  amount,  wheat  was  valued  at  £38,000,000,  hay  at  £14,000,000,  orchards 
at  £9,000,000,  and  sugar  cane  at  £7,000,000. 

Favourable  conditions  were  also  experienced  in  the  pastoral  industry. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  from  100,827,476  in 
1927-28  to  103,430,773  in  1928-29  and  the  record  wool  production  of  968,152,935 
pounds.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  quantity  of  wool  exceeded  the  production 
of  the  previous  year  by  almost  80,000,000  pounds,  the  value  was  over  £4,000,000 
lower  and  amounted  to  £70,833,000.  The  total  value  of  pastoral  production 
was  estimated  at  £116,733,000,  a  decline  of  almost  £8,000,000  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  horses  and  cattle  again  declined  dur- 
ing the  season,  but  that  of  pigs  increased  by  almost  32,000. 

The  dairying  industry,  in  common  with  the  agricultural  and  the  pastoral, 
showed  an  improvement  in  regard  to  quantities  and  the  values  recorded.  Total 
production  was  valued  at  £50,717,000,  or  approximately  £500,000  more  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.   Butter  was  the  chief  item  contributing  to  this  increase. 

In  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  dairying  industries  employment  was  pro- 
vided for  419,032  persons,  a  decline  of  3,600  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  value  of  implements  and  machinery  used  in  these  occupations  was  esti- 
mated at  £54,000,000.  The  value  of  the  commodities  produced  amounted  to 
£256,890,000,  of  which  exports  were  valued  at  approximately  £126,000,000. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

The  progress  made  in  Australian  factories  was  somewhat  retarded  when 
compared  with  that  of  previous  years.  Factories  numbered  22,916  and  employed 
450,482  persons.  This  represents  an  increase  of  141  factories  and  754  persons 
over  the  year  1927-28,  while  the  value  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  totalled 
£90,986,908,  a  decrease  of  about  £379,000.  The  output  increased  by  more  than 
£3,000,000,  amounting  to  £420,000,000.  The  value  added  in  process  of  manu- 
facture or  that  amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  was  enhanced 
by  the  process  of  manufacture  has  remained  stationary  at  £167,000,000  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  value  added  per  employee  declined  from  £373  in 
1927-28  to  £372  in  1928-29,  and  the  average  salary  and  wage  paid  declined  from 
£213  to  £211  per  employee  during  the  same  period.  Additional  capital  invested 
in  land,  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery  amounted  to  about  £8,000,000. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION 

In  all  recorded  industries  of  Australia  during  1928-29  the  total  production 
was  estimated  at  £447,863,000,  or  an  average  of  £70  13s.  6d.  per  head  of  popu- 
lation, as  compared  with  £452,869,000  and  £72  12s.  8d.  for  the  previous  year. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs: — 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Worster  as  Vice  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.;  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Allen  as  Vice  Consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Calgary,  Alta. 
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IRISH  FREE  STATE  HOSIERY  IMPORTS 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  October  14,  1930. — Irish  Free  State  imports  of  hosiery  of  all  kinds 
for  the  year  1929  were  valued  at  £789,829.  Though  there  are  a  number  of 
hosiery  manufactories  in  the  Free  State,  these  confine  their  output  principally 
to  men's  and  children's  woollenware— hence  all  the  fancy  hosiery  on  the  market 
is  imported,  emanating  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Of  late  years  the  demand  for  fancy  hosiery  has  shown  substantial  increases, 
due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  living  is  gradually  improv- 
ing, and  also  the  large  amount  of  advertising  which  is  done  through  the  medium 
of  newspaper,  magazine,  and  film. 

A  special  analysis  of  the  trade  statistics  covering  hosiery  of  all  kinds  com- 
piled by  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the  Free  State  Government  shows  that  for 
the  year  1929  imports  of  all  types  of  hosiery  totalled  907,716  dozen  pairs  valued 
at  £789,829.  Although  the  trade  figures  which  are  set  out  below  indicate  only 
the  country  of  consignment,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  sources  indi- 
cated represent  fairly  accurately  the  country  of  manufacture,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  figures  shown  as  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
The  latter  are  to  some  extent  re-exports  of  goods  manufactured  in  other 
countries,  but  held  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for  reshipping. 

IRISH   FREE   STATE  IMPORTS   OF  HOSIERY 


Great 

Northern 

United 

Commodity- 

Britain 

Ireland 

Germany 

France 

States 

Canada 

Knitted  stockings  and  hose — 

Of  silk  

Doz. 

pr. 

8.270 

1.877 

534 

100 

1,510 

57 

£ 

15,089 

1.231 

747 

295 

4,394 

166 

Of  art  silk  .  . 

.  .Doz. 

pr. 

180,680 

22,605 

8,771 

34 

403 

83 

£ 

137,797 

15.636 

9,601 

87 

1,147 

221 

Doz. 

pr. 

222,630 

33.787 

3,709 

43 

851 

£ 

96,581  • 

13,289 

2,902 

54 

433 

Doz. 

pr. 

224,203 

54,995 

135 

315 

£ 

153,536 

31,916 

134 

352 

Other  material  .  . 

.  .Doz. 

pr. 

3,432 

178 

83 

3 

"ii 

£ 

2,446 

100 

68 

6 

38 

Fancy  hosiery — 

Of  silk  

Doz. 

pr. 

934 

1 

3 

31 

6 

£ 

4.175 

4 

65 

83 

17 

Of  art  silk  . . 

Doz. 

pr. 

4,039 

45 

807 

122 

£ 

14.245 

163 

1,531 

422 

Of  cotton  

Doz. 

pr. 

26,353 

3,159 

2,986 

"i3 

£ 

34,642 

3,798 

3,562 

35 

Of  wool  

Doz. 

pr. 

74,917 

18.277 

640 

'389 

26 

£ 

194,476 

32,305 

959 

1,291 

148 

Of  other  material  . 

.  Doz.  pr. 

418 

59 

29 

£ 

1,337 

63 

65 

Total,  all  countries,  907,716  doz.  pr., 

valued  at 

£789,829. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  importations  chiefly  of  fancy  hosiery  were  received 
from  other  countries  as  follows,  but  the  quantities  in  all  cases  were  small: — 

Country  Dozen  Pairs     £  Country  Dozen  Pairs  £ 


Belgium   2,590 

Holland   612 

Switzerland   64 

Czechoslovakia   558 


£ 

4,927 
881 
636 
754 


Italy  .  . 
Austria 
Spain  . 
China  . 


922 
40 

200 
14 


453 
445 
43 
34 


As  regards  fancy  hosiery,  the  chief  demand  in  this  market  is  for  the  inex- 
pensive artificial  silk  article,  although,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  imports, 
pure  silk  hosiery  is  used  in  fair  volume. 

The  sale  of  the  better-class  stocking  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  three 
or  four  principal  cities  of  the  Free  State.  The  purchasing  power  even  of  these  is 
not  large — Greater  Dublin,  the  capital,  having  a  population  of  not  more  than 
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416,000,  and  Cork,  the  next  largest,  of  about  80,000.  Apart  from  these  cities, 
the  demand  is  so  small  that  the  ground  is  seldom  considered  worth  working  by 
commercial  travellers.  Thus  the  demand  of  Dublin  and  Cork  typify  the 
requirements  of  the  whole  country. 

The  best  selling  lines  of  pure  silk  hose  are  those  largely  advertised  in  the 
United  Kingdom  newspapers,  which  circulate  extensively  in  this  territory.  The 
latest  styles  with  pointed  and  French  heels,  fairly  light  in  weight,  in  plain  and 
clocked  designs,  and  full-fashioned,  are  the  best  sellers. 

Some  German,  American,  and  Canadian  makes  of  this  quality  are  on  the 
market,  but  until  the  disadvantage  of  distance  is  overcome  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  more  distant  countries  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
English  manufacturers  in  this  country.  The  chief  objection  of  local  traders  to 
buying  from  either  Canadian  or  American  sources  is  the  time  required  to  make 
deliveries.  As  pointed  out,  the  trade  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  by  confining  their 
purchases  to  English  manufacturers  traders  are  able  to  buy  in  very  small  lots 
and  receive  supplies  almost  overnight.  On  the  other  hand,  in  buying  from 
Canada  the  purchaser  must  not  only  order  larger  quantities  at  a  time,  but  must 
place  his  orders  sufficiently  far  in  advance,  allowing  as  much  as  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  to  ensure  delivery  when  required.  This  is  a  very  great  handicap,  and 
one  which  it  is  difficult  to  overcome,  despite  the  existence  of  a  direct  steamship 
service  between  Canada  and  the  Irish  Free  State. 

A  customs  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  levied  on  imports  of  all  wearing 
apparel,  which  includes  hosiery.  No  Empire  preference  is  granted  and  no 
special  shipping  restrictions  or  regulations  are  in  force.  Parcel  post  shipments 
are  permitted,  but  the  importation  of  dutiable  goods  by  letter  post  is  not 
allowed,  and  renders  the  importer  subject  to  a  fine. 


TRADE  OF  NIGERIA  IN  1929 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  14,  1930. — According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Cus- 
toms Department  of  Nigeria  just  issued,  the  trade  of  1929  did  not  come  up  to, 
expectations,  the  worldwide  fall  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  having  had  an 
inevitable  repercussion  in  the  value  of  the  staple  products  in  Nigeria,  more 
particularly  palm  kernels  and  palm  oil.  These  products  compete  with  similar, 
products  derived  from  other  sources  such  as  copra,  soya  beans,  whale  oil,  and 
Indian  ground  nuts.  The  production  of  these  materials  in  1927  aggregated, 
around  2,500,000  tons,  while  in  1929  it  amounted  to  4,000,000  tons — an  increase 
of  60  per  cent  in  two  years.  Thus  supply  exceeded  demand,  consumption  could 
not  keep  pace  with  production,  the  world's  markets  were  glutted,  prices  fell 
disastrously,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  Nigeria  was  reduced  accordingly. 

The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Nigeria  in  1929  amounted 
to  £13,216,276^-a  decrease  of  £2,544,298  below  1928:  the  United  Kingdom, 
£9,315,558;  Germany,  £1,319,860;  and  the  United  States,  £1,005,162.  Imports 
from  Canada  were  valued  at  £3,823  in  1920  as  compared  with  £16,984  in  1928. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  items  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,, 
along  with  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  In  connection  with  these  statistics, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  discrepancies  are  bound  to  occur  when  goods  pass 
through  another  country  en  route  to  their  destination,  which  will  explain  to 
some  extent  the  small  amount  of  trade  accorded  to  Canada,  resulting  from 
shipments  made  to  Nigeria  via  United  States  or  European  ports. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NIGERIA  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1929 


Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  in  barrels  

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  in  tins  

Fish- 
Canned  or  preserved  

Dried,  salted,  etc  

Flour  

Salt  

Whisky  

Tobacco   (unmanufactured)  ..  

Ale,  beer  

Butter  

Cheese  

Confectionery  

Fruits,  canned  

Lard  and  lard  substitutes  

Milk,  canned  

Vegetables,  canned  

Beef  and  pork,  pickled  

Meat,  canned  .•  

Meat,  smoked  or  cured  

Sugar,  refined  

Gasolene  

Wood,  lumber,  sawn  or  hewn,  undressed  .  . 

Lumber,  sawn  or   hewn,   wholly  or  partly 
dressed  

Boots  and  shoes  (other  than  leather)   .  . 

Casks,  shooks,  etc  

Lamps  and  lanterns  

Motor  cars  

Motor  lorries  

Motor  car  and  truck  parts  

Motor  car  tires  

Cement  

Leather  manufactures  

Musical  instruments,  pianos  and  organs   .  . 

Musical  instruments,  other  kinds  

Paper,  all  kinds  

Stationery  

1  Canada.  £1,351;  2  Norway,  £30,443;  -Canada.  £005:  4  Holland.  £45.540:  "-Holland.  £2.148; 
6  France.  £2.623;  'Italy,  £3,189;  8  Holland,  £5,769;  o  France,  £50.641;  10  Canada.  £162;  11  Canada, 
£1,449;  12  Canada,  £18. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  Nigerian  produce  in  1929  amounted  to  £17,581,115  as  compared 
with  £16,927,295  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  £653,820. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  the  principal  products  of 
Nigeria  for  the  past  nine  years,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  spite  of  low 
prices  all  items  with  the  exception  of  palm  kernels  and  cotton  lint  exceeded  all 
records  and  even  shipments  of  palm  kernels  exceeded  those  of  1928: — 


United 

United 

lotai 

Kingdom 

Germany 

States 

Imports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

X 

86,824 

650 

87,535 

18,606 

4,357 

12 

25,682 

42,011 

26,950 

863 

87.5991 

426,517 

188,839 

658.1052 

30,982 

1,377 

59,024 

92,8883 

277.029 

3,859 

281,837 

59.920 

358 

60,397 

93,449 

498 

138.637 

234,972 

52.704 

59,515 

158.7134 

8.100 

4.366 

13.796 

2,334 

984 

42 

5.9885 

10,169 

514 

12 

12,981 

7,826 

385 

103 

8.779 

3,408 

380 

1.307 

6,310 

29.765 

978 

43 

32,843 

5,626 

1,103 

518 

14,6376 

7,936 

6.118 

17 

14,401 

16,815 

4,007 

782 

28.1537 

7,513 

448 

109 

8.186 

26,479 

25,458 

15.265 

122, 6168 

405 

727 

231.862 

237,189 

12,916 

553 

28,746 

42,815 

21.372 

2.640 

14,658 

40,058 

17,419 

1,753 

1.153 

23,688 

103,739 

14,482 

37,790 

190,256 

13,949 

22.909 

2.043 

40,734 

91.502 

380 

19.723 

119,2369 

28.365 

65,766 

103.508 

no  i  a  n 

1   1  A  A 

1,144 

a  i  noo 
41,!Jzo 

70  QGG10 

56.020 

2.393 

5,020 

75.00911 

192.940 

7.953 

233.929 

4.613 

981 

'  *2i 

6.176 

5,052 

522 

795 

6,658 

23,615 

3.814 

101 

28,502 

24.617 

1.271 

3 

28,641 

70,749 

3.287 

397 

76,309 

Palm  Oil 

Palm  Kernels 

Cocoa 

Ground  Nuts 

Cotton  Lint 

Tin 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Cwt. 

Tons 

1921 

52.771 

153.354 

17.944 

50,979 

114.426 

7.181 

1922 

87,609 

17S.723 

31.256 

23,890 

58.942 

S.121 

1923  ..  . 

.   ..  99,439 

223.172 

32.821 

22.887 

62.701 

8.475 

1924 

127,083 

252,847 

37,204 

78.266 

92.770 

8.852 

1925 

128.113 

272.925 

44,705 

127,226 

132.724 

9.293 

1926 

113.267 

249.100 

39.099 

126.799 

179.315 

10.562 

1927 

113,240 

257,206 

39.210 

90.773 

99.546 

10,926 

1928 

127.111 

246.638 

49.163 

103.101 

74,956 

13,070 

1929  .  .  . 

.   .  .  131,845 

251.477 

55.236 

147.379 

117.302 

15.129 

Unfortunately,  the  prices  of  palm  oil  and  kernels  were  lower  in  1929  than  in 
any  previous  year  since  1924.  In  this  connection  the  customs  report  quotes  an 
extract  from  the  Trade  and  Engineering  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  of 
July  6,  1929,  giving  the  prices  for  palm  kernel  oil  and  palm  oil  at  the  end  of 
the  half  year,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  as  follows: — 
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Palm  Kernel  Palm  Oil 

Year  Oil  per  Ton  per  Ton 

£    s.    d.  £    s.  d. 

1929    32    0    0  33    0  0 

1928    38    0    0  34    0  0 

1927    36    0    0  31    5  0 

1926    43    0    0  37  15  0 

1925    42  13    4  40    5  0 

1924    42  14    6  39    0  0 


Prices  before  the  war  control  were  (1913-14):  palm  kernel  oil,  £47;  palm 
oil,  £28  per  ton. 

The  tin  industry  was  also  in  a  very  depressed  state  owing  to  the  worldwide 
fall  in  prices.  The  London  market  opened  this  year  with  tin  at  £225,  but  prices 
declined  until  they  reached  £202  in  May  and,  rising  to  £215  in  July,  they  fell 
almost  steadily  until  November  registered  the  very  low  level  of  £182,  at  which 
figure  (roughly)  they  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  GREECE 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
IX 

Sports  Goods 

Rubber  Toys  and  Novelties. — There  is  only  a  limited  demand  in  Greece  for 
rubber  toys  and  novelties.  The  buying  season  is  in  the  autumn  for  sales  at 
Christmas,  and  they  are  almost  exclusively  of  German  origin.  Rubber  imita- 
tion animals  as  used  in  aquatic  sports  and  large  multi-coloured  playballs  have 
recently  been  introduced  from  the  United  States,  but  the  business  is  negligible. 

Rubber-soled  Canvas  Shoes. — In  recent  years  the  demand  in  the  Greek 
market  for  imported  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  has  declined.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  factories  are  turning  out  a  cheap  article 
which  takes  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  about  5,000  pairs  of 
rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  are  imported  annually,  principally  from  the  United 
States.  The  Canadian  product  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  it  is  assessed 
under  the  maximum  rates  of  duty.  A  well-known  Canadian  brand  is  sold  in 
this  market  through  London  agents  to  the  extent  of  between  400  and  500  pairs 
annually;  its  high  price  militates  against  larger  sales.  Japanese  firms  have 
now  entered  the  market  with  a  shoe  in  close  imitation  of  the  American  article, 
but  at  a  lower  price,  and  it  should  be  a  strong  competitor.  Crepe  rubber,  how- 
ever, is  now  being  imported  in  sheets,  and  canvas  shoes  with  crepe  rubber  soles 
manufactured  by  local  shoemakers.  It  should  be  noted  that  indoor  gymnastic 
halls  do  not  exist  in  Greece,  and  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  are  used  only  for 
such  outdoor  pastimes  as  tennis,  handball,  and  basketball. 

Goloshes. — The  demand  for  goloshes  is  limited  as  the  climate  is  dry  as  a 
rule.  Only  in  the  event  of  a  very  wet  winter  would  sales  increase  to  any  extent: 
these  would  be  larger  in  Salonica  than  in  Athens.  The  type  in  general  demand 
for  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  is  the  small  slip-on  in  the  black  colours,  with  a 
very  restricted  trade  in  brown  or  beige  slip-on  for  women. 

Snow  Boots. — There  is  little  or  no  demand  in  the  Athens  market  for  snow 
boots,  Snow  boots  are  sometimes  worn  by  women  during  the  wet  weather  in 
lieu  of  the  usual  slip-on  goloshes,  but  to  a  very  small  extent.  These  are  usually 
trimmed  with  fur.  Demand  in  the  Salonica  market,  although  larger,  is  still 
negligible. 

*  The  first  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  market  for  wheat  and  flour  appeared  in 
No.  1389;  the  second,  on  provisions,  in  No.  1390;  the  third,  on  miscellaneous  products,  in  No. 
1391;  the  fourth,  on  building  materials,  in  No.  1392;  the  fifth,  on  paper  and  wood  pulp: 
the  sixth,  on  miscellaneous  products,  in  No.  1393;  the  seventh,  on  machinery  and  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies,  in  No.  1394;  and  the  eighth,  on  aircraft,  motor  vehicles,  and  seacraft, 
in  No.  1395. 
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Heels  and  Soles.— There  is  only  a  small  demand  in  Greece  for  rubber  heels 
and  soles.  Except  for  canvas  shoes,  rubber  soles  are  not  popular  in  summer. 
Heels  and  soles  are  made  locally  at  about  half  the  price  of  the  imported  article, 
and  the  trade  is  mainly  in  rubber  heels.  The  old  type  of  circular  rubber  heel 
is  no  longer  popular.  The  heels  are  shaped  to  the  shoe.  Imports,  which  are 
limited,  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  German  and  Italian  concerns. 

Tennis  Balls.— Practically  all  the  tennis  balls  imported  into  Greece 
originate  in  England,  tlie  three  brands  of  *  Dunlop,"  "  Slazenger,"  and  "  Spald- 
ing "  being  the  chief  in  demand.  Increases  in  the  sales  of  one  particular  brand 
are  noticeable  if  it  happens  to  be  used  in  play  in  the  Davis  Cup  tournament. 
Tennis  is,  however,  not  yet  a  sport  largely  entered  into  by  the  mass  of  the 
Greek  public,  and  imports  of  balls  are  limited. 

Football  Bladders. — Football  is  the  most  popular  sport  in  Greece,  and  there 
is  a  good  market  for  rubber  football  bladders.  These  are  imported  from  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  England.   Competition  is  keen. 

Waterproof  Cloth  and  Clothing.— Owing  to  the  fairly  dry  climate  of  Greece, 
the  demand  for  waterproof  cloth  and  clothing  is  of  no  consequence.  The  pros- 
pects for  an  increase  in  sales  are  dependent  on  a  wet  winter,  but  last  season  was 
mild  and  sales  decreased.  England  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  waterproof 
clothing  in  the  Greek  market  and  takes  about  70  per  cent  of  the  trade,  Hungary, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  France  sharing  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
trade.  Imported  clothing  consists  chiefly  of  mackintoshes  for  men,  women,  boys, 
and  girls,  with  a  small  amount  of  waterproof  clothing  for  motorists.  The  so- 
called  trench  coats,  made  of  gabardine  with  a  waterproof  lining  material,  were 
popular  last  season.  Waterproof  cloth  and  clothing  are  not  manufactured  in 
Greece. 

Football. — Association  football,  which  has  made  great  strides  in  the  course 
of  the  last  five  years,  is  the  most  popular  sport  in  Greece,  and  both  Salonica 
and  Athens  have  their  city  teams.  Play  is  not  confined  to  games  between  Greek 
teams.  Teams  from  Alexandria  (Egypt),  Constantinople  (Greek),  and  the 
Balkan  States  visit  the  country,  or  Greek  teams  go  to  play  in  Egypt,  Turkey, 
and  the  Balkan  States.  Football  covers  needed  by  Greek  teams  are  for  the 
larger  part  made  locally.  The  Greek  leather  workers  can  be  depended  upon  to 
make  football  covers  of  strong  and  efficient  design  suitable  for  most  purposes. 
Only  when  an  important  match  is  to  be  played  is  an  imported  ball  used  (imports 
are  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria) ,  and  often  such  a  ball  will  be 
presented  free  by  a  German  firm  desiring  to  advertise  its  articles.  The  foot- 
balls used  in  first-class  matches  in  Greece  are  of  International  standard. 

Rugby  football  is  at  present  unknown  in  Greece. 

Handball. — Handball,  owing  to  the  fact  that  very  little  equipment  is 
needed,  is  the  sport  next  in  favour  (after  football)  in  Greece.  The  ball  used 
is  an  ordinary  football,  and  as  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  touched  with  the  foot  it 
lasts  much  longer.  The  only  other  equipment  needed  in  this  game  is  a  rope 
stretched  between  two  posts,  the  players  being  dressed  in  running  shorts  and 
shoes.  A  championship  is  held,  and  although  it  does  not  draw  the  same  crowds 
as  football,  it  is  popular. 

Basketball, — Basketball  is  played  on  a  small  scale.  Being  a  game  usually 
played  indoors  in  winter  in  a  gymnastic  hall,  it  has  not  made  much  progress 
in  Greece:  indoor  gymnastic  halls  are  unknown  in  the  country. 

Swimming. — There  are  no  indoor  freshwater  swimming  basins  in  Greece. 
Sea  bathing  is  most  popular,  and  the  climate  permits  the  sport  to  commence 
early  in  May  and  to  last  to  the  end  of  September:  some  people,  particularly 
foreigners,  indulge  in  sea  bathing  the  whole  year  round.  Swimming  cos- 
tumes of  all  qualities  were  formerly  imported  into  Greece.  Germany  supplied 
cheap  cotton  swimming  suits  and  England  imported  woollen  bathing  suits. 
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The  "  Jantzen  "  and  "  Bradley  "  types  of  expensive  woollen  bathing  and  sun- 
bathing suits  then  made  their  appearance.  Their  cost  greatly  restricted  sales, 
but  the  designs  were  copied  by  German  manufacturers  in  cheaper  woollen  and 
cotton  materials,  and  good  sales  were  made.  A  local  industry  has  now  been 
commenced,  and  woollen  bathing  suits  in  all  designs  and  colours  are  now  obtain- 
able at  much  lower  prices  than  the  imported  article.  One  or  two  of  the  more 
expensive  types  of  bathing  suit  have  a  limited  clientele.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  the  local  article  will  take  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  in  cheap  cotton 
suits,  as  well  as  some  of  the  business  in  imported  woollen  articles,  as  the  latter 
sell  at  from  drs.500  ($6.50)  to  drs.700  ($9),  whereas  the  close  imitation  locally 
made  article  of  inferior  quality  sell  as  drs.400  ($5.25)  at  the  maximum.  Ger- 
man bathing  suits  with  about  10  per  cent  cotton  mixture  sell  at  from  $27.21  to 
$27.94  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Piraeus,  including  commission  of  5  per  cent. 

Aquatic  Sport  Articles. — Balls  for  the  playing  of  water  polo  are  imported 
from  Germany  to  a  small  extent,  but  for  other  aquatic  sport  articles  such  as 
surf-riding  boards,  motor-boat  trailing  boards,  etc.,  there  is  at  present  no  demand. 

Boxing. — Boxing  is  indulged  in  to  a  small  extent  in  Greece.  One  or  two 
athletic  clubs  encourage  the  sport  and  meetings  on  a  small  scale  are  sometimes 
held,  when  a  champion  from  Turkey  or  one  of  the  Balkan  States  may  be  engaged 
to  fight  a  Greek  champion.  Boxing  meetings  on  a  large  scale  are,  however, 
unknown.  There  is  at  present  only  a  limited  demand  for  boxing  equipment 
such  as  gloves,  shoes,  punching  bags,  balls,  etc.  Supplies  are  chiefly  from  Ger- 
many, with  England  and  France  also  contributing. 

Rowing. — Sculling  and  freshwater  rowing  are  little  practised  in  Greece. 
There  are  few  rivers  or  inland  lakes  suitable  for  the  pastime,  and  there  is  at 
present  only  one  small  club  devoted  to  rowing.  Rowing  takes  place  on  the  sea 
in  some  of  the  more  sheltered  bays  in  which  the  country  abounds,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent.  There  is  practically  no  market  in  Greece  at  present  for  scull- 
ing boats  or  sculls,  and  any  introduction  of  this  sport  would  quickly  lead  to 
local  joiners  and  carpenters  building  boats  in  close  imitation  and  adapted  to 
any  special  local  needs.  Canoeing  cannot  be  indulged  in  as  the  canoes  would 
not  be  suitable  for  the  open  sea.  Yachting  in  small  yachts  is  a  sport  which  is 
likely  to  become  popular  in  Greece:  a  club  has  recently  been  formed  with  its 
headquarters  at  Glyfada,  a  popular  resort  near  Athens.  Local  builders  will, 
however,  be  capable  of  turning  out  anything  required  in  this  line.  In  any  case, 
it  will  not  be  a  sport  for  the  masses. 

Hockey. — Hockey  is  confined  to  one  club  in  Athens,  which  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  British  residents.  .They  play  games  when  sufficient  members  can  be 
gathered  together,  and  there  are  a  few  Greek  nationals  belonging  to  the  club, 
most  of  whom  have  been  educated  in  English  schools.  Matches  are  sometimes 
played  when  a  ship  from  the  British  navy  calls  at  the  port  of  Phaleron  and  a 
game  can  be  arranged  with  a  team  from  the  warships.  Ice  hockey  is  non- 
existent. 

Golf. — There  is  only  one  golf  course  in  Greece;  it  is  situated  at  Aghios 
Kosmas  (St.  Kosmas) ,  some  few  miles  from  Athens.  The  club  was  started  by 
a  number  of  American  and  British  residents  in  Athens ;  it  now  numbers  quite  a 
few  Greek  nationals  among  its  members.  The  course  is,  however,  situated  on 
low-lying  ground  close  to  the  sea,  and  playing  is  often  difficult.  The  equipment 
is  all  imported  from  Great  Britain,  prices  being  practically  on  the  same  level 
as  similar  equipment  in  England. 

Tennis. — Tennis  is  rapidly  coming  into  favour  in  this  country,  although  it 
has  still  not  reached  the  masses.  This  sport  is  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  proper 
courts,  and  by  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  months  it  is  too  hot  during 
many  hours  of  the  day  to  play.  There  are  two  clubs  in  Greece:  one  in  Athens 
and  the  other  in  Salonica.   Some  first-class  courts  are  attached  to  the  Athens 
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club,  the  members  of  which  are  mainly  foreign  residents,  with  a  certain  number 
of  better-class  Greeks  belonging  to  it.  On  these  courts  the  matches  for  the 
Davis  Cup  European  zone  tournament  are  played  when  Greece  has  the  choice 
of  courts. 

Tennis  equipment  comes  mainly  from  England.  Practically  all  the  tennis 
balls  imported  into  the  country  are  of  British  manufacture,  the  three  principal 
marks  being  "  Dunlop,"  "  Spalding,"  and  "  Slazenger."  Tennis  rackets  are  from 
England  ("Slazenger"  and  "Spalding"),  France,  and  Italy.  It  is  among  the 
tennis  players  that  Canadian  "  Fleetfoot "  shoes  are  mainly  sold. 

Badminton. — Badminton  is  not  played  in  Greece. 

Gymnastics. — At  present  there  are  no  gymnastic  clubs  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  in  this  country.  Swedish  exercises  are  taught  in  the  schools 
and  in  military  camps,  but  there  are  no  gymnastic  clubs  with  indoor  apparatus 
such  as  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars,  vaulting  horses,  etc.  Indian  club  swinging 
is  done  to  a  small  extent:  a  display  was  recently  given  by  scholars  from  various 
schools  throughout  the  country  at  a  meeting  in  the  Stadium  at  Athens.  The 
display  consisted  chiefly  of  Swedish  exercises  en  masse,  with  marching  and 
counter  marching. 

Light  Athletic  and  Field  Events. — This  branch  of  sport  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  in  Greece,  and  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  sport  as 
practised  in  Ancient  Greece.  There  are  many  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
and  keen  interest  is  displayed  at  international  meetings  in  the  Stadium  at 
Athens.  Apart  from  the  International  Olympic  games,  a  series  of  Balkan 
games  is  held  each  year  at  which  athletes  from  Roumania,  Jugoslavia,  Bulgaria, 
and  other  Balkan  countries  compete.  At  the  games  held  last  autumn  Greece 
headed  the  list  of  victors.  It  is  now  proposed  to  enlarge  these  games.  Various 
equipment  is  in  use.  Throwing  the  disc  is  always  popular.  Discs  are  imported 
mainly  from  Finland,  the  success  of  Finnish  sportsmen  in  this  branch  having 
an  effect  on  sales,  and  Germany  supplies  a  small  number.  Such  discs  are  of 
long  life  and  the  demand  is  limited.  Of  the  other  equipment,  vaulting  hurdles 
can  be  made  locally,  running  shoes  are  imported  from  Germany  and  a  few  from 
England,  javelins  are  imported  mainly  from  Finland  with  a  few  from  Germany. 
Running  shorts  and  vests  are  imported  chiefly  from  Germany. 

Fencing. — There  is  a  school  of  fencing  in  Athens,  mainly  patronized  by 
French  and  Italian  residents  and  better-class  Greeks.  All  the  equipment  is 
British. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  peidhamiairk  (R.M.)  —  $0-238] 

Hamburg,  October  15,  1930. — Germany  is  passing  through  troublous  times. 
Political  instability,  unprecedented  unemployment,  the  breakdown  of  internal 
markets,  overwhelming  financial  problems,  and  a  consequent  psychological 
depression,  have  brought  about  general  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

The  recent  outstanding  event  in  Germany  has  been  the  elections  held  on 
September  14,  which  featured  a  "  landslide  "  to  the  extremist  parties,  Leaving 
the  more  moderate  parties,  which  during,  the  last  ten  years  have  formed  the 
mainstay  of  parliamentary  government  in  Germany,  in  a  weakened  condition, 
and  making  the  task  of  orderly  government  more  difficult  than  it  has  been  for 
some  years.  While  the  surprising  victory  of  the  Nazis — National  Socialists  or 
Fascists — making  them  the  second  largest  political  group,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  Communist  party,  have  given  rise  to  a  pronounced  feeling  of  uneasiness 
both  within  Germany  and  abroad,  too  great  significance  need  not  be  attached 
to  this  development,  which  is  mainly  a  reflection  of  the  discontent  prevailing 
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in  large  masses  of  the  population  owing  to  the  severe  economic  crisis.  It  is 
not  anticipated  that  an  attempt  to  introduce  legislation  of  an  extremist  char- 
acter would  be  successful,  for  these  sections  have  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  representation.  Past  experience,  however,  has  proved  that  a  solution  of 
the  problem  as  to  how  government  is  to  be  carried  on  in  view  of  the  verdict  of 
the  elections  will  only  be  reached  with  difficulty,  but  there  is  certainly  no  reason 
to  fear  that  public  order  and  safety  are  endangered. 

STATE  FINANCES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

State  finances  are  in  a  precarious  position,  and  increased  taxation  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  1930  budget  deficit,  which  is  estimated  at  about  500  million 
reichsmarks,  arising  through  a  fall  of  some  300  million  reichsmarks  in  tax 
revenue,  and  an  increase  of  about  400  million  reichsmarks  in  expenditure  on 
unemployment  insurance,  of  which  the  State  will  have  to  bear  one-half.  The, 
deficit  is  to  be  temporarily  covered  by  short-term  borrowing,  and  the  new  foreign 
credit  of  500  million  reichsmarks  is  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  number  of  unemployed  workers  is  approximately  three  million,  and 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  official  estimates  and  likely  to  reach  a  still  larger  figure 
before  the  winter.  In  the  group  of  seasonal  trades — which  includes  all  branches 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  building — unemployment,  according  to 
the  trade  union  returns  at  the  beginning  of  August,  was  37  per  cent  as  against 
9  per  cent  last  year.  In  order  to  prevent  a  further  expansion  of  the  deficit, 
unemployment  insurance  contributions  are  to  be  raised  from  4^  to  6^  per  cent 
of  wages,  while  still  further  economies  are  to  be  effected  by  a  reduction  in  the 
salaries  of  Government  officials.  Additional  measures  designed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  mitigation  of  the  immediate  financial  crisis  include  a  proposal  for 
the  reduction  of  wages  to  the  1927  level.  The  seriousness  of  the  Government's 
intentions  in  this  regard  will  be  revealed  almost  at  once  by  the  result  of  the 
Berlin  metal  industry  wage  dispute  which  is  under  arbitration,  the  outcome  of 
which  will  set  a  standard  for  other  industries. 

MONEY  MARKET  AND  REICHSBANK 

The  political  developments  have  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  stock 
exchange  and  money  market.  The  Berlin  bourse  has  experienced  very  heavy 
declines  with  German  shares  losing  10  per  cent  of  their  value  and  over,  result- 
ing from  the  fall  in  foreign  loans  and  intensified  by  heavy  selling  orders  from 
all  sections  of  the  German  public.  There  have  also  been  heavy  withdrawals  of 
the  holdings  of  foreign  and  especially  French  banks,  and  a  decided  export  of 
German  capital  caused  by  foreigners  selling  German  securities  and  sending  the 
proceeds  abroad,  while  German  capitalists  also  have  felt  it  advisable  not  to 
keep  their  entire  property  in  Germany  and  have  preferred  to  invest  abroad. 
There  is  consequently  a  perceptible  stringency  in  the  home  money  market:  the 
market  discount  rate  has  gone  up  to  3£  per  cent,  and  the  Reichsbank  rate  was 
raised  from  4  to  5  per  cent  on  October  9. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  in  gold  and  bills,  the  currency  reserves  are  still 
nearly  three  billion  reichsmarks,  so  that  the  position  is  strong  and  the  Reichs- 
bank can  contemplate  with  perfect  calm  a  continuance  of  these  withdrawals. 

INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE 

Practically  all  branches  of  German  industry  report  a  decline  of  orders  on 
hand  and  a  further  limitation  of  production,  indicating  a  continuance  of  the 
extremely  depressed  conditions  which  have  now  prevailed  for  many  months. 

The  output  of  coal  has  been  kept  at  a  comparatively  high  level  by  increas- 
ing stocks,  but  during  August  many  pits  made  application  for  permission  to 
close  down.    Production  in  the  iron  industry  has  fallen  off  sharply,  and  the 
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production  of  mill  products,  pipes,  and  sheet  iron  is  more  than  30  per  cent  less 
than  for  last  year.  In  the  metal  goods  industry  only  one  out  of  every  two  estab- 
lishments is  filled.  The  decline  in  the  chemical  industry  seems  to  be  proceeding 
with  even  greater  speed.  Important  branches  of  the  textile  trade,  especially  the 
cotton  manufacturers,  are  suffering  because  of  a  marked  reserve  on  the  part  of 
customers. 

The  situation  in  the  home  market  has  accentuated  the  effort  to  obtain 
foreign  sales,  and  the  continued  increase  in  exports  under  present  world  condi- 
tions proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  ability  of  Germany's  industries  to  again  com- 
pete in  world  markets.  The  fall  in  raw  material  prices  has  also  proved  a 
stimulus  to  production  for  export,  and  at  the  same  time  has  affected  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  value  of  imports. 

The  following  table  gives  the  official  German  trade  statistics  by  principal 
groups  for  the  period  January  to  August  of  the  year  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1929:  — 


Imports  Exports 


1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

In  1.000  Reichsmarks 

89,024 

76,080 

12,730 

35.564 

2,596.608 

2.125,152 

456,744 

341.654 

Raw  products  and  semi-manufactured  goods. 

.  4,876.936 

3.940.993 

1.944,741 

1,700,828 

.  1.558.001 

1,265,407 

6,404,390 

6,049,428 

Total  merchandise  

9,120,569 

7,407,632 

8,818.605 

8,127.474 

Precious  metals  

411,603 

414,421 

959,731 

22,648 

Total  "  

.  9,532,172 

7,822,053 

9,778,336 

8,150,122 

From  the  above  table  (exclusive  of  precious  metals)  a  great  decline  in 
imports  is  noted,  which  is  as  much  due  to  the  fall  in  raw  material  prices  as  to 
the  depression.  Exports  are  also  substantially  less  for  the  1930  period,  but 
increases  have  been  maintained  since  spring,  and  the  surplus  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  downward  tendency  of  world  prices.  In  addition  to 
the  above  figures,  the  month  of  September  balance  has  just  been  released,  which 
shows  an  export  surplus  value  of  364  V  million  reichsmarks. 

MOTOR  CARS  IN  GERMANY 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  9,  1930. — The  number  of  motor  cars  in  use  in  Germany 
continues  to  increase,  and  with  a  greater  preference  being  shown  for  those  of 
domestic  manufacture.  The  following  figures  give  the  number  of  passenger 
automobiles  registered  in  Germanv  for  the  past  seven  years  as  at  July  1  in  each 
year:  1924,  130,669;  1925,  171,993;  1926,  202,267;  1927,  262,237;  1928,  344,219; 
1929,  421,998;  1930,  488,838.  Thus  the  total  number  of  passenger  cars  in  use 
in  Germany  increased  375  per  cent  during  the  last  six  years.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  motor  trucks  was  comparatively  almost  as  great  over  the  same 
period,  numbering  60,629  and  157,432  respectively,  while  in  the  case  of  omni- 
buses their  number  increased  from  1,510  to  11,984  in  the  same  time. 

The  imports  of  passenger  motor  cars  by  Germany  increased  each  year  over 
this  period  with  the  exception  of  1929,  those  for  that  year  portending  a  change 
in  conditions.  The  following  figures  show  the  total  number  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles imported  by  Germany,  with  the  principal  countries  of  origin,  for  the 
years  1923  to  1929  inclusive:— 
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1923        1924        3925       1926        1927  1928  1929 

Total                                   1,109       4,827       9,595       9,697       11,383  17,819  14,529 

United  States                                 825       3,234       4,860        5,400  12,393  9,291 

Italy                                  189         431       1,456       2,941         2,493  2,111  2,970 

Austria                               539       1,101       1,381         484         1,454  1,716  1,264 

France*                                            116       1,137         877         1,237  839  537* 

Belgium                                 3                         425          180           396  286  171 

Alsace  Lorraine                             1,270          751           16             78  213   

Great  Britain                                                343           44           151  121  144 


*  Includes  Alsace  Lorraine. 

From  the  above  figures  the  rapid  development  of  the  German  market  for 
American  cars  may  be  noted.  The  decided  drop  in  imports  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles from  the  United  States  in  1929  cannot  be  held  to  be  due  to  the 
economic  depression,  since  the  total  number  of  cars  in  Germany  increased  in 
,the  same  proportion  as  previously,  but  rather  to  the  increasing  proficiency  in 
production  by  German  manufacturers  following  American  niceties  of  construc- 
tion, but  adhering  to  the  European  practice  of  lower  horse-power  motors.  This 
latter  factor  is  due  to  the  heavy  taxes  levied  according  to  horse-power,  which 
in  Germany  amount  to  approximately  R.M.14  ($3.33)  per  100  cubic-centimetre 
hub  space,  and  consequently  further  mitigates  against  the  American  higher- 
powered  cars.  While  mass  production  will  continue  to  permit  a  certain  import 
of  American  cars  by  Germany,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  the  proportion 
continuing  to  decrease,  particularly  as  the  efficiency  of  the  German  industry 
increases  and  the  output  expands. 

As  an  indication  of  the  German  centres  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
motor  vehicles  (exclusive  of  motor  cycles)  are  in  use,  the  following  ten  cities 
show  the  total  registration  as  at  July  1,  1930:  Berlin,  65,905;  Hamburg,  17,662; 
Munich,  14,534;  Dresden,  13,132;  Cologne,  12,547;  Leipzig,  11,464;  Frank- 
furt, 10,618;  Stuttgart,  9,551 ;    Dusseldorf,  8,212;  and  Hanover,  7,492. 

The  prospective  German  automobile  consumption  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  total  number  of  automobiles  and  trucks  in 
the  leading  consuming  countries  of  the  world  and  their  ratio  to  population  as 


at  July  1,  1930:- —  Passenger  Population 

Automobiles  Trucks  Total  Per  Unit 

Country  000's  omitted 

United  States   23.128  3.373  26.501  5 

Great  Briain   1,100  347  1.447  32 

France   930  366  1,296  32 

Canada   1.021  147  1.168  8 

Germany   501  158  659  97 

Australia   463  118  581  11 

Argentine   299  66  365  30 

Italy   189  52  241  172 

Brazil   124  64  188  211 

Spain   130  48  178  127 

New  Zealand   145  28  173  8 


It  is  thus  seen  that  while  Germany  is  fifth  in  total  number  of  motor 
vehicles,  she  is  far  behind  Great  Britain  and  France  in  ratio  of  population  per 
unit. 

CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE  OF  JUGOSLAVIA 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  September  9,  1930. — On  the  formation,  after  the  war,  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  now  called  the  Kingdom  of  Jugoslavia, 
there  were  three  currencies  in  use.  Serbia  had  the  dinar;  in  Montenegro  there 
was  the  perper;  and  in  those  areas  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  the  Austrian  krone  was  in  circulation.  The  task  of 
unifying  these  currencies  was  complicated  by  the  existence  in  the  country  of 
six  billion  Austro-Hungarian  bank  notes  without  metal  cover.  Means,  how- 
ever, were  found  between  1920  and  1925  to  introduce  the  dinar  or  old  Serbian 
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system  all  over  the  kingdom.  By  article  273  of  the  Financial  Law  1924-25, 
all  joint-stock  companies  and  societies  obliged  to  publish  accounts  were  com- 
pelled to  keep,  from  January  1,  1923,  their  books  in  dinar  currency,  calculating 
debit  and  credit  at  4  kronen  to  the  dinar.  The  subsequent  history  of  what  was 
effected  is  well  given  in  the  two  following  short  extracts  from  an  article  by 
Prof.  Nedeljkovitch,  who  was  at  one  time  Chief  Director  of  the  Postal  Savings 
Bank  and  General  Inspector  of  the  Department  of  Finance: — 

By  this  withdrawal  of  kronen  .and  their  exchange  for  dinars,  the  currency  problem  was 
not  settled,  for  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  merely  putting  into  circulation  1,200  million 
dinars,  the  amount  actually  used  far  the  exchange  of  the  kronen  notes,  in  a  country  of 
steadily  growing  economic  strength,  the  dinar  would  have  maintained  and  even  increased 
its  value.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  State  finances  suffered  a  four  years'  budgetary  deficit, 
which  was  covered  for  the  most  part  by  the  printing  of  paper  money.  Between  1920 
and  1923  'the  State's  debt  at  the  National  Bank  amounted  to  nearly  three  milliard  dinars, 
so  that  the  total  issue,  counting  both  the  issue  for  the  conversion  of  kronen  and  the  normal 
issue  of  the  bank  amounted  to  six  milliard  dinars.  Such  a  sum  in  money  units  proved  too 
large  for  the  needs  of  business,  and  as  a  result  of  the  inflation  the  value  of  the  dinar  on 
the  international  markets  began  to  fall.  Two  other  factors  influenced  this  fall:  (a)  the 
four  years'  deficit  of  the  commercial  and  general  trade  balance;  (b)  the  psychological 
result  produced  by  political  problems  on  the  public  mind,  'and  the  fear  of  still  further 
inflation  for  fiscal,  speculative,  or  economic  reasons.  Thus  the  rate  of  the  dollar  rose  from 
5-18  dinars  in  the  first  days  of  the  liberation  to  10  dinars  in  March,  1919;  to  22  in  January, 
1920 ;  to  45  in  January,  1921 ;  to  72  at  the  beginning  of  1922 ;  and  to  over  100  at  the 
beginning  of  1923.  Moreover,  not  only  did  the  rate  of  the  dinar  fall  as  compared  with 
foreign  currencies,  but  it  fluctuated  very  much,  and  seriously  affected  economic  life. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  stabilization  of  the  dinar 
and  the  improvement  cannot  be  maintained  unless  a  gold  standard  is  introduced.  This  has 
become  the  generally  accepted  opinion  of  all  States  with  a  fluctuatdng  currency,  and  there- 
fore the  tendency  of  returning  to  the  gold  standard  is  just  as  general,  and  as  strong  as  it 
was  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  reform  of  the  currency  is  now  being  widely  discussed. 
In  the  meantime  the  problem  is  how  to  bring  the  paper  dinar  up  to  the  gold  standard, 
whether  by  raising  it  up  to  gold  parity  or  by  changing  paper  dinars  for  gold  at  a  fixed  rste 
(e.g.  1:10).  Judging  by  present  cireumstanices,  the  second  solution  would  seem  the  more 
favourable. 

The  National  Bank  is  not  under  obligation  to  exchange  notes  for  specie. 
The  discount  rate  of  the  National  Bank  was  reduced  on  May  27,  1930,  from 
6  per  cent  to  5  per  cent. 

The  National  Bank  is  the  bank  of  issue.  It  has  a  nominal  capital  of 
50,000,000  dinars  in  coined  gold,  of  which  28,229,100  dinars  are  paid  up.  The 
bank  may  issue  notes  equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  metallic  deposits 
it  holds.  Notes  in  circulation  on  February  22,  1930,  were  5,389,532,000  dinars; 
gold,  95,962,000  dinars;   foreign  credits,  291,340,000  dinars. 

BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

There  are  the  usual  banking  facilities  in  Jugoslavia:  some  banks  have 
British  connections.  The  French,  however,  hold  a  much  stronger  position  in 
banking  in  Jugoslavia  than  the  British.  The  National  Bank  arranges  credit 
facilities  in  the  interests  of  export  trade,  and  collects  and  supplies  information 
regarding  private  banks.  It  also  publishes  a  bulletin  of  official  information 
which  is  exceedingly  useful  when  studying  the  market.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  money  in  the  local  banks,  and  a  dearth  of  suitable  customers.  On  December 
31,  1927,  there  were  703  banks  in  Jugoslavia,  with  a  total  capital  of  1,863,- 
000,000  dinars  and  reserves  of  593,000,000  dinars.  The  deposits  totalled 
7,474,000,000  dinars. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  dinar,  so  far  as  exchange  is  concerned, 
has  been  kept  steady  at  about  275/276  to  the  pound  sterling.  Undoubtedly,  the 
question  of  its  legal  stabilization  will  have  to  be  decided,  but  foreign  loans  will 
be  necessary. 

The  dinar  is  the  unit  of  currency  and  contains  0-29032  grains  of  gold.  In 
circulation  there  are  bank  notes  of  5^  10,  100  and  1,000  dinars;  100  paras  equal 
1  dinar;  and  there  are  metallic  coins  of  50  paras,  1  dinar,  and  2  dinars. 
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RUSSIAN  PILCHARD  MEAL  ON  THE  DUTCH  MARKET 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam, 
writes  as  follows  under  date  October  10:  — 

Canadian  pilchard  meal  shippers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  there  has 
been  a  new  development  in  the  market  here.  Some  small  parcels  of  Russian 
origin  have  been  arriving  from  Odessa.  The  first  shipment  was  last  week,  and 
the  quantity  was  not  large.  Particulars  as  to  the  volume  available  are,  how- 
ever, not  obtainable. 

MARKET  FOR  TINNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  PERU 

G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  September  1,  1930. — Tinned  foodstuffs  are  imported  into  Peru  largely 
for  the  consumption  of  the  foreign  colonies,  as  the  heavy  duties  restrict  the 
general  sales  of  such  comestibles.  Italians  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  European 
peoples,  while  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  colonies  number  many  thousands.  On 
this  account  statistics  of  imports  of  tinned  fruit  and  vegetables  are  somewhat 
misleading,  as  such  statistics  contain  many  items  peculiar  to  Italy  and  to  the 
Orient,  with  which  Canadian  goods  do  not  compete.  For  the  purposes  of  study- 
ing the  market  of  Peru  it  would  be  wiser  to  accept  the  present  British  and 
American  shares  of  the  trade  as  the  portion  in  which  Canada  is  interested,  and 
to  disregard  the  total  figures. 

tinned  vegetables 

There  are  no  vegetables  tinned  in  Peru  and  only  a  small  demand  for  imports 
other  than  peas  and  asparagus.  The  local  fresh  vegetables  are  excellent  and  can 
be  obtained  throughout  the  year.  For  this  reason  such  items  as  beans,  beets, 
spinach  and  corn  cannot  be  sold,  a  few  cases  of  sweet  corn  annually  for  the 
American  colony  being  the  only  imports  among  these  packs.  Approximately 
2,500  cases  of  peas  are  imported  annually;  Chile  supplies  one  half  of  the  present 
requirements,  followed  by  Italy.  Chilean  and  Italian  peas  are  from  10  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent  cheaper  than  French  or  American  peas.  They  are  not  so  well 
graded,  but  are  treated  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  have  an  excellent  colour, 
which  the  purchasers  consider  desirable.  They  are  mostly  sold  in  No.  1  tins, 
although  a  small  demand  exists  for  11  petits  pois  "  in  quarter  tins.  The  United 
States  is  almost  out  of  this  trade,  and  in  view  of  the  great  efforts  which  Chile 
is  making  to  develop  the  exports  of  her  vegetables,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Cana- 
dian packers  will  be  able  to  compete  in  peas. 

About  1,500  cases  of  asparagus  are  imported  each  year,  nearly  all  of  which 
come  from  California.  Small  tips  in  No.  2-J  tins  are  in  demand.  The  only  com- 
petition is  from  Italy,  but  Italian  asparagus  is  not  popular. 

Perhaps  100  cases  of  Chilean  or  Spanish  tomato  paste  are  imported  annually, 
usually  in  quarter  tins.  There  are  no  other  important  imports  of  tinned  vege- 
tables into  Peru. 

TINNED  FRUIT 

Imports  of  tinned  fruits  are  slightly  more  widespread  than  those  of  vege- 
tables. In  1929,  425  metric  tons  of  tinned  fruit  were  imported,  valued  at 
approximately  $80,000.  Three-quarters  of  this  fruit  was  of  American  origin; 
the  remainder  came  from  Chile.  The  Chilean  industry,  which  is  quite  new,  has 
made  marked  progress  in  late  years,  improving  the  preparation  and  appearance 
of  the  fruit ;  in  many  lines  Chilean  offerings  are  quite  comparable  in  quality  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  usually  cheaper. 

Most  of  the  American  trade  is  in  peaches,  a  pack  in  which  Chile  has  not 
yet  made  the  same  progress.    Of  the  5,000  cases  of  peaches  imported  annually, 
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approximately  95  per  cent  are  of  American  origin.  Yellow  cling  halves,  of  choice 
grade,  in  heavy  syrup,  and  packed  in  No.  2^  tins,  are  the  sole  demand.  The 
syrup  is  slightly  glycerined  for  this  market.  It  seems  doubtful  if  Canadian 
packers  can  compete  in  this  trade,  as  owing  to  the  proximity  of  California  and 
Chile  and  to  the  establishment  of  their  brands  here,  it  is  difficult  to  interest  the 
larger  importers  in  other  lines. 

The  import  of  pears  is  not  important,  probably  constituting  200  cases 
annually.  Very  little  is  done  in  apricots.  A  small  business  is  available  in 
cherries,  the  Royal  Anne  being  the  popular  variety.  The  No.  24  tin  is  specified 
for  all  the  foregoing  fruits. 

Second  only  to  peaches  are  the  sales  of  mixed  fruit  salad,  of  which  roughly 
1,000  cases  annually  are  placed  in  Peru.  The  popularity  of  this  line  is  growing. 
One  American  packer  now  puts  out  fruit  salad  in  an  8-ounce  tin,  a  small  package 
designed  to  fit  the  early  breakfast  demand.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  this 
move  has  been  successful,  as  the  Peruvians,  like  all  Spanish  peoples,  usually 
restrict  the  first  meal  of  the  day  to  rolls,  conserves  and  coffee. 

Acid  small  fruits  and  berries  sell  in  very  small  quantities;  the  demand  is 
from  the  foreign  colonies  only.  The  entire  import  of  all  small  fruits  is  probably 
not  over  100  cases  per  year. 

There  is  one  fruit  cannery  in  Peru,  at  Chiclayo,  which  puts  out  a  few 
hundred  cases  each  year  of  native  fruits,  including  pineapple,  mangoes,  quince, 
papaw,  cherries,  grapes,  mameyes,  orange  marmalade,  and  guava,  apple  and 
pear  jams.    This  production  does  not  compete  with  imported  goods. 

JAMS  AND  JELLIES 

On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  breakfast,  fruit  conserves  of  one 
type  or  another  are  much  more  widely  consumed  than  tinned  or  bottled  whole 
fruits.  It  is  probable  that  jams  and  jellies  to  the  value  of  approximately 
$100,000  are  imported  each  year.  Of  these  imports,  at  least  95  per  cent  are 
British  in  origin.  Three  British  manufacturers  have  been  selling  in  Peru  for 
many  years,  and  their  goods  cannot  be  replaced.  Only  jams  in  glass  containers 
can  be  sold  in  the  towns;  the  container  in  demand  is  the  one-pound  net  bottle. 
In  the  country  districts  one-pound  tins  sometimes  replace  glass  jars.  A  wide 
variety  of  different  jams  are  supplied,  but  mild  jams  of  the  peach  and  plum 
type  are  more  popular  than  the  more  acidulated  jams.  One  British  manufac- 
turer makes  a  range  of  mixtures  such  as  blackberry  and  apple,  gooseberry  and 
peach,  and  similar  combinations.    These  combinations  are  successful. 

From  time  to  time  Californian  packers  have  endeavoured  to  enter  this  trade, 
but  without  very  much  success.  The  Californian  jams  are  packed  in  a  tall, 
slender  bottle,  and  to  some  extent  they  are  confused  by  the  buyer  with  Contin- 
ental bottled  fruits  in  the  same  shape  of  container.  These  are  very  costly  and 
are  never  eaten  for  breakfast.  This  is  only  a  minor  disability,  however,  as  the 
excellence  and  old  acquaintance  of  the  English  jams  are  the  true  reasons  for 
their  popularity  and  predominance.    Marmalades  are  not  in  demand. 

PICKLES,   CATSUPS  AND  RELISHES 

The  business  in  these  lines,  disregarding  Chinese  and  Japanese  preparations, 
is  valued  at  approximately  $30,000  annually.  Two-thirds  of  the  imports  are 
British  and  the  remainder  American.  The  American  portion  consists  principally 
of  catsup,  which  is  very  popular  and  for  which  the  demand  is  growing.  A 
small  amount  of  Chilean  catsup  is  imported,  but  90  per  cent  of  the  trade  is 
retained  by  a  well-known  American  brand.  The  pickle  and  relish  imports  are 
almost  entirely  British.  Two  brands  dominate  the  market,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  an  American  catsup  manufacturer  is  now  shipping  pickles  to  Peru  from 
his  London  factory.  White  onions  are  the  most  popular  variety,  followed  by 
mixed  pickles  and  sweet  specialties. 
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METHOD  OF  BUSINESS 

One  of  the  two  principal  American  exporters  to  this  market  has  a  branch 
in  Lima,  carrying  stocks  and  maintaining  a  staff  of  salesmen.  It  is  improbable 
that  this  branch  office  would  be  able  to  operate  if  it  were  not  for  the  large 
condensed  milk  trade  in  which  the  same  packer  is  active;  the  sales  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  alone  would  not  support  the  overhead  costs.  The  other  American 
packer  carries  depot  stocks  with  a  local  wholesale  house,  which  acts  as  his  agent 
and  sells  on  a  commission  basis.  A  factory  representative  is  supplied  who  spends 
from  one  month  to  six  weeks  in  Peru  each  year.  The  English  pickle  and  jam 
manufacturers  maintain  South  American  travellers  who  visit  Peru  two  or  three 
times  each  year.  They  restrict  their  sales  to  the  wholesale  trade,  and  so  enjoy 
a  small  number  of  large  accounts. 

The  appointment  of  a  local  agent  for  the  sale  of  tinned  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  rather  doubtful.  Such  an  agent  would  have  difficulty  in  interesting  the  whole- 
sale houses,  most  of  whom  have  direct  arrangements  with  the  packers.  This  diffi- 
culty induces  an  agent  to  go  past  the  wholesalers  to  the  retailers,  and  here  he 
compels  his  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  wholesalers  in  credits  and  in 
service — a  difficult  and  expensive  undertaking.  A  preferable  selling  arrangement, 
therefore,  is  to  select  one  of  the  larger  merchant  houses,  and  to  sell  to  them 
exclusively.  Although  this  restricts  the  volume  of  business,  it  affords  a  safe 
connection  and  regular  orders.  The  best  of  all  arrangements  is  to  send  a  traveller 
at  regular  intervals,  who  will  canvass  the  leading  accounts,  and  will  arrange  with 
his  customers  for  exclusive  selling  territory. 


EGGS   FOR   ARGENTINA   TO   BE  STAMPED 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  advises 
under  ,  date  of  October  16  that  the  Argentine  Provisional  Government  published 
a  decree  on  October  3,  1930,  requiring  all  imported  eggs  to  be  stamped 
u  Importado — Conservado  "  (Imported — Preserved).  As  the  law  stands  at 
present,  the  wording  must  be  in  Spanish,  and  the  Trade  Commissioner  suggests 
that  the  word  "  Canada  "  should  be  added. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  WHEAT  POOL 

A  wheat  pool  for  South  Africa  has  been  established,  under  the  name  of  the 
Suid  Afrikaanse  Sentrale  Ko-operatiewe  Graan  Maatschappy  Beperk,  with 
headquarters  in  Capetown,  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  in  Pretoria  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Transvaal,  Free  State,  Eastern  Province,  and  Western  Province, 
writes  a  Durban  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The 
organization  will  be  registered  under  the  Co-operative  Act,  and  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  Farmers'  Conference  in 
January,  with  the  object  of  organizing  the  wheat  industry.  The  object  of  the 
scheme  is  to  stabilize  prices  so  that  ultimately  South  Africa  will  produce  suffi- 
cient wheat  to  meet  its  own  demands.  The  millers  of  the  country  are  in  unani- 
mous agreement  with  the  project,  and  have  welcomed  it  wholeheartedly.  The 
prices  paid  for  wheat  will  be  according  to  grade,  calculated  more  or  less  on  the 
value  of  Australian  wheat,  and  prices  will  be  established  towards  December  in 
accordance  with  ruling  world  prices. 

It  is  considered  that  there  is  no  danger  that  the  stabilization  of  the  price 
of  wheat  will  affect  the  price  of  bread,  as  it  requires  a  rise  of  at  least  8s.  a  bag 
before  the  price  of  bread  will  be  increased,  and  this  is  not  likely  to  occur. 
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TRADE   OF  PANAMA  IN  1929 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  September  30,  1930. — Total  imports  into  the  Republic  of 
Panama  in  1929,  exclusive  of  imports  to  the  Canal  Zone,  were  valued  at 
$19,277,907  as  compared  with  $16,186,088  for  1928  and  $14,710,307  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  value  of  exports  from  the  republic  in  1929  was  $4,143,501  as 
against  $4,113,056  in  1928.  The  large  visible  unfavourable  balance  is  offset  by 
purchases  of  merchandise  and  other  expenditures  by  tourists. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  $19,277,907  in  1929,  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  $12,999,443  or  approximately  68  per  cent,  Great  Britain  with  $1,618,097, 
and  Germany  with  $995,079.  Canada's  exports  to  Panama  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1929,  were  valued  at  $1,041,841,  as  against  $1,124,817  in  1928, 
$504,030  in  1927,  and  $206,648  in  1924. 

According  to  Canadian  figures,  the  principal  items  of  export  to  Panama 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1929,  were:  potatoes  ($37,959),  flour  ($97,- 
693),  automobile  tires  ($37,008),  dried  codfish  ($51,966),  canned  salmon 
($10,600),  condensed  milk  ($111,414),  evaporated  milk  ($139,596),  lumber 
($17,569),  newsprint  ($15,984),  automobiles  ($250,884),  and  motor  trucks 
($192,559).  Other  items  included  candy,  whisky,  rubber-soled  shoes,  canned 
and  salted  fish,  butter,  cotton  duck,  rope,  furniture,  paper,  steel  tubes,  aluminium 
goods,  wallboard,  proprietary  medicines,  and  paints. 

The  main  products  imported  into  Panama  in  1929  of  interest  to  Canadian 
firms,  together  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1928,  were  as  follows: — 


1928 

.  ..$  1,497 
.  ..  78.651 
.  ..  10.600 
.  ..  39,876 
Lard   241,041 


Fresh  meats 

Hams  

Bacon  .  . 
Sausage. 


Butter  

Condensed  milk  . 
Evaporated  milk. 
Powdered  milk  . 
Codfish  dried  .  .  . 

Cheese  

Salmon,  canned  . 
Sardines   


126,507 
96,910 
191,985 
23,583 
43,199 
76,056 
48,181 
41,893 

Eggs   243.907 


Rolled  oats.   .  . 
Flour    (wheat)  . 

Malt  

Fresh  vegetables, 


27,772 
546,026 

69,003 
101,644 


1929 
9,155 
68,142 
13.385 
37,835 
278,010 
170,997 
108,197 
236,554 
32,876 
59,495 
74.966 
16.799 
54,257 
247,287 
32,588 
532,252 
122,715 
109,793 


Potatoes  i 

Canned  vegetables   . . 

Canned  fruits  

Biscuits  and  crackers 
Hay  


Lumber  

Cement  

A sbestos  

Paints  and  colours  . 
Textiles  of  silk  .  .  . 
Stockings,  silk .... 
Textiles  of  cotton.  . 
Automobile  tires.  .  . 
Wrapping  paper..  . 
Writing  paper  .  .  . 
Newsprint  


1928 
91.505 
130.360 
44.625 
102.661 
31,358 
28,960 
281.137 
203,373 
4,440 
126.162 
297,137 
39,052 
.266.644 
242,315 
39,894 
24.534 
72.226 


1929 
S  151,366 
86,296 
52,840 

117,274 
17,157 
36,435 

419.527 

208,565 
23,734 

120,973 

397,491 
56,587 
1,428,595 

201,163 
52.322 
49,041 

106,218 


PRESENT  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 


Business,  which  had  been  maintained  at  a  reasonably  high  level  through- 
out the  present  period  of  depression,  has  fallen  off  considerably  during  the  past 
three  months.  This  is  reflected  in  a  decrease  in  imports,  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  Government  revenues  from  customs  duties.  The  necessary 
economy  measures  which  have  already  been  introduced  by  the  Government, 
such  as  the  cutting  of  salaries  of  civil  servants  and  the  suspension  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  works  program,  have  disturbed  the  political  situation.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  majority  of  firms  here  remains  good,  and  while  col- 
lections are  only  fair,  there  have  been  no  failures  of  importance.  This  is  nor- 
mally the  dull  season  of  the  year  as  regards  retail  business,  and  an  improve- 
ment is  to  be  looked  for  with  the  approach  of  the  tourist  season. 
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PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC 

Atlantic-to-Pacific  tonnage  showed  a  decrease  of  179,254  tons,  or  20-9  per 
cent,  in  August  this  year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year, 
while  the  Pacific-to-Atlantic  tonnage  showed  a  decrease  of  353,007  tons,  or 
19-4  per  cent.  The  decrease  from  the  Pacific  was  due  to  losses  on  tonnage  of 
mineral  oil  (93,958  tons),  lumber  (177,648  tons),  nitrates  (97,366  tons),  and 
barley  (17,000  tons).  Wheat  showed  an  increase  of  47,212  tons.  Of  the  Pacific- 
to-Atlantic  tonnage,  10-3  per  cent,  or  approximately  146,000  tons,  originated  in 
Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL  GROCERS'   EXHIBITION  AT  LONDON 

Mr.  A.  T.  Seaman,  Assistant  Exhibition  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  date  October  10  as  follows: — 

The  Canadian  Government  display  in  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  section 
of  the  International  Grocers'  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London, 
from  September  201  to  26,  continued  an  experiment  which  was  begun  at  the 
Bakers'  and  Confectioners'  Exhibition  held  in  the  same  hall  from  September  6 
to  12.  The  Empire  Marketing  Board  section,  to  which  only  members  of  the 
grocery  trade  were  admitted,  was  specially  designed  to  create  the  impression 
and  atmosphere  of  a  produce  merchant's  sample  room,  rather  than  that  of  an 
exhibition.  The  Canadian  counter  was  attractively  dressed  and  contained  a 
large  variety  of  foodstuffs,  including  flour;  canned  milk,  fruit,  salmon,  lobster, 
soups,  meats,  and  vegetables;  maple  syrup;  honey;  cheese;  macaroni;  tomato 
ketchup;  grape  juice;  loganberry  juice;  whisky  and  communion  wine.  The 
attendance  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  resulted  in  a  fair  number  of 'trade 
inquiries. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Increased  German  Duties  on  Wheat,  Flour,  and  Barley 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  cables 
that,  effective  from  October  26,  the  German  duty  on  wheat  is  increased  to  25 
reichsmarks  per  100  kg.  ($5.95  per  220  pounds) ,  the  duty  on  flour  to  51-5  reichs- 
marks  per  100  kg.  ($12.26  per  220  pounds),  and  the  duty  on  barley  not  for 
feeding  purposes  to  20'  reichsmarks  per  100  kg,  ($4.76).  The  former  duty  on 
wheat  was  18-5  reichsmarks  per  100  kg.  ($4.40),  on  flour  38-5  reichsmarks  per 
100  kg.  ($9.17),  and  on  barlev  not  for  feeding  purposes  15  reichsmarks  per  100 
kg.  ($3.57). 

Certificates  of  Origin  Required  for  Cereals  and  Derivatives  Imported  into 

France 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  cables  that 
under  a  French  decree  of  October  24,  1930,  all  shipments  of  cereals  and  deriva- 
tives arriving  in  France  after  November  25,  1930,  must  carry  a  certificate  of 
origin. 

Prohibition  of  Sugar  Exports  from  Cuba 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana  cables  under  date  of  October 
27  that  the  Cuban  Government  has  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  sugar  over  a  period  of  fifteen  days  from  November  1,  1930. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Cairo;  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  C.  N. 
Wilde,  Mexico  City;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong; 
and  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries 
as  at  present  arranged: — 


Three  Rivers   Nov. 

Quebec   Nov. 

Chatham   Nov. 

Carlottetown   Nov. 

Halifax   Nov. 


Mr.  Lamontagne 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7  and  8 


Wolfville  and  Kentville..  Nov.  10 

St.  John..   Nov.  11  and  12 

Fredericton   Nov.  13 

Sherbrooke   Nov.  14 


St.  Catharines   Nov. 

Dundas   Nov. 

Toronto   Nov. 


Mr.  Bleakney 

3  Ottawa   Nov.  12,  13, 

4  Saint  John   Nov.  18,  19 

5,  6,  7         Halifax   Nov.  20.  21 


14 


Mr.  Wilde 


Toronto   Oct.  27  to  Nov.  18 


Mr.  Johnson 


London   Nov.    3  and  4 

St.  Thomas   Nov.  5 

St.  Mary's   Nov.  6 

Harriston   Nov.  7 

Kitchener   Nov.    8  to  10 

Gait   Nov.  11 

Guelph   Nov.  12 

Brantford   Nov.  13 

Hamilton   Nov.  14  and  15 

Toronto   Nov.  17  to  29 


St.  John,  N.B   Dec.  2  and  3 

Campbellton   Dec.  4 

Sackville   Dec.  5 

Annapolis  Royal   Dec.  6 

Halifax   Dec.  8  and  9 

Kentville   Dec.  10 

Kingston,  N.S.,  or  

Middle-ton   Dec.  11 

Ottawa   Dec.  15 


Mr.  Svkes 


Saskatoon   Nov.  3 

Regina   Nov.  4 

Medicine  Hat   Nov.  5 

Calgary   Nov.  7 

Vernon   Nov.  9 


Kelowna   Nov.  10 

Penticton   Nov.  12 

Vancouver   Nov.  14  to  22 

Victoria   Nov.  24  to  27 

Vancouver   Nov.  28  to  Dec.  1 7 


Mr.  Bissett 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Niagara  Falls  and  Welland 

St.  Catharines  

Hamilton  and  Dundas  . . 
Brantford  and  Paris.  .  .  . 
Woodstock  and  Ingersoll. 

London   

St.  Thomas   Nov.  18 

Windsor   Nov.  19 

Walkerville   Nov.  20 


3 

3  and  4 
5  to  8 
Nov.  11  and  12 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  14  to  17 


Sarnia  and  St.  Mary's  .  .  Nov.  21 

Stratford   Nov.  22 

Goderich,  Kincardine  and 

Port  Elgin   Nov.  24 

Owen  Sound   Nov.  25 

Mount  Forest  and  Fergus  Nov.  26 

Guelph   Nov.  26  and  27 

Kitchener   Nov.  28 

Preston   Nov.  29 


Canadian  films  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Twelve  months  ending  September,  1930 

From 
United 
States 

737,463 
416,636 
774,991 
940,161 
026,425 
169,823 
387,583 
187,704 
856,945 

497,731 
907,201 
327,249 

I 

191,540 
676,657 
955,930 
862,239 
547,336 
,215,726 
,028,340 
,893,359 
,720,219 

091,346 
079,221 
062,605 

18,505,697 
23,868,426 
20,133,371 

IP. 
»& 

SSS 

Sis 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

47,921,392 
4,493,302 

58,776,334 
4,950,562 

19,252,619 
7,154,842 

13,874,789 
5,069,964 
9,283,603 

170,777,407 
197,742,111 
190,055,825 

To 

United 
Kingdom 

■..ga-a-vw- 

264,043,056 
365,828,306 
436,160,986 

1,381,641 
1,647,068 
1,428,296 

(e)  94,647,290 
(e)  169,733,263 
(e)  247,533,457 

Total 
Imports 

212,011,148 
66,800,476 

159,776,742 
54,601,330 

247,303,005 
75,666,338 

180,242,751 
37,912,264 
68,514,126 

1,102,828,180 
1,299,550,895 
1,183,900,114 

Total 
Exports 

344,816,900 

106,823,731 
8,252,004 

266,381,788 
58,201,551 

133,640,354 
25,366,423 
19,497,610 
19,118,283 

982,098,644 
1,303,228,355 
1,297,477,960 

21,469,632 
27,254,528 
23,014,659 

SSS 

Six  months  ending  September,  1930 

From 
United 
States 

018,929 
uuu , uuy 
199,382 
000,716 
822,447 
081,703 
675,913 
582,797 
612,949 

994,845 
889,151 
994,179 

To 
United 
States 

749,920 
786,054 

193,474 
928,281 
601,919 
353,074 
499,675 
527,870 

285,998 
244,415 
777,339 

361,387 
494,108 

347,460 
150,628 

9<}-i,  ilO 

S3S 

111 

00  3  * 

SSS 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

111 

To 
United 
Kingdom 

JiiiiBiii 

510,021 
212,930 
115,109 

667,796 
638,514 
921,902 

(e)  42,419,533 
(e)  41,690,829 
(e)  109,577,126 

S3  — 

S58 

Total 
Imports 

99,183,067 
26,961,151 
69,626,820 
25.516,873 
118,961,021 
32,678,539 
88,540,808 
19,165,709 
34,214,079 

514,848,067 
660,293,469 
626,421,665 

1 

Exports 

t 

154,637,453 
44,254,855 
4,435,091 
124,567,491 
23,218,097 
53,749,015 
11,862,005 
6,860,526 
9,867,405 

433,451,938 
571,611,596 
632,092,913 

9,764,853 
12,974,989 
10,906,864 

(i)  71,631,276 
(i)  75,706,884 
(i)  16,578,112 

Month  of  September,  1930 

III 

6,280,456 
2,794,918 
3,810,788 
3,162,753 

13,255,589 
4,314,926 

15,006,531 
1,933,161 
4,736,056 

55,295,178 
66,002,406 
70,727,391 

To 
United 
States 

2,285,786 
3,298,355 

124,697 
16,300,424 

433,037 
4,679,257 
1,190,582 

584,552 
1,368,499 

30,265,189 
44,055,604 
43,795,379 

981,819 
1,470,746 
1,599,154 

(i)  24,048,170 
(i)  20,476,056 
(i)  25,332,858 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

3,536,370 
426,623 

5,271,335 
416,245 

1,505,294 
'649,' 985 

1,482,369 
462,476 
880,279 

14,630,976 
16,327,927 
16,503,973 

To 
United 
Kingdom 

18,968,417 
4,107,442 
31,518 
2,469,383 
331,900 
1  696,397 
92  ,'757 
174,226 
75,016 

27,947,056 
22,884,455 
27,970,113 

45,005 
73,628 
331,399 

(e)  13,361,085 
(e)  6,630,156 
(e)  11,797,539 

n 

S 

16,587,019 
4,579,203 

12,946,897 
3,950,602 

15,414,984 
5,503,615 

19,242,252 
3,242,723 
6,432,906 

87,900,201 
99,379,848 
106,066,189 

ii 

33,911,203 
9,083,924 
467,295 

21,159,439 
3,662,626 
8  109,516 
1,918,420 
1,071,298 
1,662,506 

81,046,227 
87,751,034 
109,828,366 

1,144,047 
1,672,560 
2,027,388 

(i)  5,709,927 
«)  9,956,254 
(e)  5,789,565 

! 


I 


I 


111  iiii 
i  H  I 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  .products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  incjuiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1150.  Apples. — A  firm  in  Havana  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  fresh  apples 
on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1151.  Butter. — Importer  requests  prices  on  butter  c.i.f.  Panama. 

1152.  Codfish. — A  firm  in  Havana  de-ire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish  on 
a  commission  basis  only. 

1153.  Salmon;  Herrings. — A  firm  in  Havana  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
canned  salmon  and  herrings  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1154.  Potatoes. — An  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  sell  Canadian  edible  potatoes  on  a  com- 
mission basis  only. 

1155.  Beans. — A  firm  in  Havana  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  beans  on -a 

commission  basis. 

1156.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Havana  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat  flour 
on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1157.  Hay  and  Oats. — A  firm  in  Havana  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  hay 

and  oats  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

Miscellaneous 

1158.  Cotton  Vests. — A  commission  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  desires  to  under- 
take on  a  commission  basis  representation  of  a  manufacturer  of  women's,  misses',  and 
children's  cotton  vests. 

1159.  Baby  Carriages,  etc. — A  Brussels  agent  desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  baby  carriages,  toy  cycles,  scooters  and  kiddie  cars.   Prices  should  be  ci.f.  Antwerp. 

1160.  Hardware. — Brussels  agent  already  representing  several  firms  of  household  labour- 
saving  machinery  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  decorated  kitchen  ware 
and  wire  goods,  meat  safes,  bread  boxes,  oake  boxes,  etc.  Quotations  including  10  per  cent 
commission  on  f.a.s.  Canadian  Atlantic  port  prices,  or  preferably  on  a  ci.f.  Antwerp  basis. 

1161.  Fibre  Pails. — Brussels  agent  already  representing  several  firms  of  househo'ld 
labour-saving  machinery  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pails  and  tubs  of 
indurated  fibre.  Quotations  including  10  per  cent  commission  on  fja.s.  Canadian  Atlantic 
port  prices,  or  preferably  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1162.  Can  Openers.— A  Brussels  agent  in  household  goods  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  patent  can  openers.  Prices  should  be  c.ii.  Antwerp  and  include  10  per 
cent  commission. 

1163.  Hardware. — Brussels  agent  already  representing  several  firms  of  household  labour- 
saving  machinery  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ice  cream  freezers,  lawn 
mowers,  and  food  choppers.  Quotations  including  10  per  cent  commission  on  f.a.s.  Cana- 
dian Atlantic  port  prices,  or  preferably  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

1164.  Labour-saving  Machinery.— A  Brussels  agent  for  household  goods  wishes  to 
represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  household  labour-saving  machinery.  Prices  should  be 
c.i.f.  Antwerp  and  include  10  per  cent  commission. 

1165.  Electric  Dishwashers  and  Washing  Machines. — A  Brussels  agent  for  household 
goods  wishes  (too  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electric  dishwashers  and  washing 
machines.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Antwerp  and  include  10  ipur  cent  commission. 
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1166.  Automotive  and  Electrical  Supplies. — A  firm  in  Bombay,  with  extensive  sales 
force  throughout  India  and  Burma,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  automotive 
and  electrical  supplies  and  hardware. 

1167.  Carbon  Black. — Dutch  importers  in  Amsterdam  wish  to  receive  quotations,  prefer- 
ably c.i.f.  Dutch  port,  and  samples. 

1168.  Paint  Powders— Canadian  exporters  are  asked  to  submit  quotations,  preferably 
c.i.f.  Dutch  port,  on  aluminium  bronze  powder  and  gold  bronze  powder  and,  if  possible, 
samples. 

1169.  Leather  Offal. — Dutch  commission  agent  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  from 
Canadian  exporters. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:   WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  27 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  27,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  20,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Hate 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

.1407 

$  .1411 

$  .1422 

5 

 Belga 

.1390 

.  1393 

.1392 

n 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

 Krone 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2673 

.2671 

4 

.0252 

.0251 

.0251 

6 

.0392 

.0392 

.0391 

.2382 

.2380 

.2379 

5 

4.8666 

4.8566 

4^8505 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.4023 

.4022 

3 

.1749 

.1748 

.1747 

51 

Italy  

.0526 

.0523 

.0522 

4 

.1930 

.0177 

.0176 

5* 

.2680 

.2673 

.2671 

4* 

1.0805 

.0449 

.0449 

71 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1024 

.1084 

6 

.2680 

.2682 

.2680 

Si 

.1930 

.1940 

.1937 

2£ 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9990 

.9984 

2* 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3447 

.3419 

.1196 

.  1073 

.1073 

Chile  

.1217 

.1208 

.1204 

7 

.9733 

.9653 

.9659 

7 

.4985 

.4726 

.4702 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.2897 

.3145 

7 

.1930 

.1853 

.1847 

1.0342 

.7967 

.7937  ' 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9995 

.9992 

..  ..Dollar 

.3210 

.3210 

.3650 

.3615 

.3613 

5 

.4985 

.4958 

.4972 

5.11 

.4020 

.4020 

.4023 

 Tael 

.3933 

.3893 

.Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4507 

.4504 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.  5650 

.5643 

British  Guiana . .  . 

 $1 

 %\ 

 $J 

1.013 

l.OOi— l.Oli 

4.8066 

4.8554 

4.8524 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

l.ooi— i.o  n 

l.OOHfa-r- 1.0110/32 

Martinique  

.0392 

.0393 

.0392 

0?92 

.0393 

.0392 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  Nov.  7;  Montclare,  Nov.  15;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  21 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Evanger,  Nov.  10;  Hack  County,  Nov.  22;  Brant  County,  Nov.  28 — 
all  County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,    Nov.  4;  Brant  County,  Nov.  28 — both.  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nessian,  Dominion  Line,  Nov.  22;  Salacia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  8. 

To  Glasgovj. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28;  Cortona,  Nov.  8;  Athenia,  Nov. 
14;   Concordia,  Nov.  22;  Airtlhria,  Nov.  27 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast—  Fanad  Head,  Nov.  2;  M elm-ore  Head,  Nov.  16 — both  Head  Line  (cargo 
accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  16  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  7;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Nov.  14;  Duchess  of 
Atiholl,  Nov.  21;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Nov.  7; 
Alaunia,  Nov.  28 — both  Cunard  Line;  Laurentic,  Nov.  15;  Doric,  Nov.  28 — both  White 
Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Nov.  7;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  14;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  21;  Beaver- 
hill,  Nov.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Nov.  14;  Antonia,  Nov.  21 — both  Cunard 
Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Nov.  6;  Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  13;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Nov.  20 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnross,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  14. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Nov.  14;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  25 — both  Gairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Nov.  15;   Montcalm,  Nov.  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Nov.  14;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Grandon,  Nov.  15;  Augsburg,  Nov.  29— both  North  German  Lloyd;  Lista,  Nov.  7;  Idar- 
wald,  Nov.  25 — both  County-Hamburg  American  Line. 

To  Bremen. — Grandon,  Nov.  15;   Augsburg,  Nov.  29 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Nov.  10;   Kings  County,  Nov.  25 — 'both  County  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  early  November. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Nov.  16. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valsavoia,  Nov.  4;  Valprato,  Nov.  15;  Vallarsa,  Nov.  18 — all  Lloyd- 
Mediteirraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — CoLborne,  Nov.  15;  Chomedy,  Nov.  22 — both 
Canadian  National!. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  14. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Tyrifjord,  Nov.  14;   Manhem,  Nov.  26 — both  Ocean  Dominion 

SS,  Corp. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize.— Lady  Rodney,  Nov.  7;  Lady  Somers,  Nov. 
21 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  National, 

Nov.  22. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Timaru  and  Dunedm.— Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  National,  Nov.  22. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Palestine,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa, 
Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam.—Egovi,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  South  African  Ports.— Mattawin,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports.— Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20;  Segundo, 
Canadian-South  American  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Lane,  Nov.  7  and  21;  Castor,  Nov.  4; 
a  steamer,  about  Nov.  8;  Caboit  Tower,  Nov.  15;  a  steamer,  about  Nov.  20— all  Newfound- 
land-Canada SS.  Ltd.  _         _  _ 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—R&nsi,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  18. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Vogageur,  Nov.  3;  New  Northland,  Nov.  IZ— both 
Clarke  SS,  n      _  - 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Lady  Drake,  Nov.  6;  Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  20— 
both  Canadian  National.  a  .   

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam} 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta.— City  of  Canton,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Nov.  23. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — H.  Jensen,  United  Fruit  Line,  Nov.  8. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Sa'lacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  14. 

To  London. — London  Citizen,  Nov.  3;  London  Exchange,  Nov.  17;  London  Corpora- 
tion, Dec.  1 — all  Furness  Line;  Minnetonka,  Nov.  8;  Minnewaska,  Nov.  24 — both  Atlantic 
Transport  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Nov.  11;  Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  2— both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Civilian,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  25;  Meltonian,  Nov.  10;  Dakarian,  Nov.  24—^- 
both  Leyland  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Meltonian,  Nov.  10;  Dakarian,  Nov.  24;  Adriatic,  Dec.  8 — all  Ley- 
land  Line;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  2;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  9;  Manchester  Brigade, 
Nov.  16;   Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  30 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Nov.  9  and  Dec.  7;  Pennland,  Nov.  23 — both  Red  Star 
Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Cortona,  Nov.  14;  Airthria,  Dec.  3 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — KungshOlm,  Nov.  10;  Drottningholm,  Dec.  1;  Gripsholm,  Dec.  8 — 
all  Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Nov.  11;  Nova  Scotia, 
Dec.  2 — both  Furness  Line;  Silvia,  Nov.  8  and  22;  Dominica,  Nov.  15  and  29 — both 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Sollund,  Nov.  15;  Kyvig  (does  not  ;call  at  St.  John's),  Nov.  17 
— both  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demcrara  and  Paramaribo. — Hedrun,  Nov.  6;  Tyrifjord,  Nov.  20;  Manhem,  Dec.  2 — all 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  Nov.  3  and  28;  Caveher,  Nov.  17 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  Nov.  6;  Colborne,  Nov.  20 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Nov.  14;  Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  28 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  other  Jamaica 
outports),  Nov.  12;  Calabria,  Nov.  26 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Nov.  13;  Empress 
of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Nov.  27;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu), 
Dec.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific  ((also  call  at  Manila). 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Nov.  4. 

To  Shanghai. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Nov.  12;  Niagara,  Dec.  10 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Eknaren,  November;  Roxen, 
December — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Co,  Nov.  16. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Nelson  and  New  Plymouth. — Waikawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  Nov.  4. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Eknaren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  November. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Nov.  6;  Margaret  Johnson,  Dec.  8 — both 
Johnson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — San  Lucas,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  5. 
To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Nevada,  French  Line,  Nov.  8. 
To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  Nov.  6;  Portland,  Nov.  27 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Nov. 
14;  Leme,  Dec.  11 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Taranger,  Nov.  22;   Hindanger,  December — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Notus,  Nov.  16;  West  Mahwah,  Nov. 
27 — both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  Georgetown, 
Demerara;  St.  Johns,  Antigua;  and  St.  Kitts. — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd., 
Nov.  14. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Titanian,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd,  late  November. 
To  Puerto  Colombia.— Point  Reyes,  Nov.  11;  Point  Gorda,  Nov.  24;  Point  San  Pablo, 
Dec.  7— all  Gulf  Pacific  Line. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 
(Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Cuay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Braill 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Bercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  lndo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cablet,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary. 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:   Acting   Trade   Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory   includes   the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33; 
Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

P.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory   includes    Scandinavian    countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima. 
Office,  Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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IMPORTED  DAIRY  PRODUCE  TRADE  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Harrison  Watson,  CaNx\dian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  17,  1930.— In  their  thirty-sixth  annual  review  of  the 
imported  dairy  produce  trade  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1930,  Messrs.  W. 
Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  report  that,  in  common  With  all  other  branches  of  business, 
the  butter  and  cheese  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom  underwent  a  period  of 
severe  trial.  The  year  started  badly,  and  conditions  grew  steadily  worse,  all 
sections  of  the  industry  being  involved  in  heavy  losses.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
even  after  some  recovery  from  the  lowest  point,  the  market  value  of  butter  was 
20  per  cent  lower  than  at  the  beginning  and  the  value  of  cheese  was  15  per  cent 
less.  A  year  ago  stocks  were  normal  and  shipments  were  going  into  consumption 
as  they  arrived.  To-day  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  in  cold  store  in  this 
country  is  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  1921. 

There  is  said  to  have  been  nothing  inherent  in  the  position  of  the  dairy 
produce  trade  to  account  for  such  a  severe  and  prolonged  decline  in  values. 
Imports  of  butter  were  only  slightly  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
arrivals  of  cheese  were  actually  smaller.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  worldwide 
collapse  in  prices  of  most  commodities  was  solely  responsible  for  the  weakness 
prevailing. 
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Within  recent  years  the  imported  dairy  produce  trade,  especially  the  New- 
Zealand  and  Australian  sections,  has  been  undergoing  a  certain  amount  of  change. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  narrow  the  channels  both  of  distribution  at  this  end, 
and  of  control  in  the  producing  countries,  by  concentrating  the  business  in  fewer 
hands.  In  this  connection,  Messrs.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  express  the  opinion  that 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  this  development  will  ultimately  prove  to 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

BUTTER 

The  total  importation  of  butter  into  Great  Britain  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  last  amounted  to  323,650  tons,  as  compared  with  317,880  tons  in 
1928-9,  an  increase  of  5.770  tons,  or  1-8  per  cent.  Out  of  last  year's  total 
137,433  tons  came  from  Empire  sources,  and  186,217  tons  from  foreign  sources. 
There  was  little  variation  in  the  totals  from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  or  the 
Irish  Free  State,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  but  Denmark  and  the 
Baltic  countries  shipped  increased  quantities,  while  decreases  were  recorded  in 
arrivals  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  Russia  and  Holland. 

For  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  under  review  market  quotations  for 
butter  were  fairly  well  maintained,  but  from  November  onwards  until  the  middle 
of  April  prices  of  all  descriptions  declined  until  a  market  level  was  reached  lower 
than  anything  that  has  been  experienced  since  before  the  war.  There  was  some 
reaction  during  the  closing  weeks,  but  the  year  ended  with  trade  generally  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  and  with  no  confidence  on  the  part  of  any  one  concerned  in 
the  future  of  the  butter  market.  Cheese  prices  offered  more  resistance  to  the 
general  pressure,  but  these  had  to  give  way  in  the  end.  The  average  prices  for 
the  year  of  the  various  kinds  of  butter  were  as  follows:  Danish,  169s.  8d.;  New 
Zealand,  157s.  3d.;  Australian,  153s.  5d.;  Irish,  156s.  2d.;  Argentine,  152s.  Id.; 
and  Siberian,  150s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

CHEESE 

Imports  of  cheese  were  lowrer  at  145,751  tons,  as  compared  with  153,183  tons 
in  1928-9,  a  decrease  of  4-8  per  cent. 

Cheese  prices  followed  practically  the  same  course  as  butter,  although 
generally  speaking  they  offered  more  resistance  to  the  general  pressure.  The 
average  prices  of  cheese  during  the  year  were  96s.  5d.  per  cwt.  for  Canadian,  and 
**s.  3d.  for  New  Zealand. 

A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  market  was  that  the  price  of  old  season's 
matured  Canadian  cheese  remained  unaffected  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  slump  in  other  descriptions  of  cheese.  The  explanation  given  is  that  the 
supplies  were  always  in  very  small  compass,  and  were  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  special  trade  for  which  matured  Canadian  cheese  is 
particularly  suitable. 

Notes  on  Various  Sources  of  Supply 

CANADA 

Imports  of  Canadian  cheese  into  Great  Britain  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1930,  amounted  to  36,396  tons,  as  compared  with  43,862  tons,  a  decrease  of  17 
per  cent.  This  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  cheese  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  any  one  year,  for  many  years.  A  reduction  wras  anticipated  a  year  ago,  but 
it  was  not  expected  to  be  so  heavy,  and  apparently  the  domestic  consumption  of 
dairy  products  is  increasing  faster  than  the  production. 
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NEW  ZEALAND 


The  production  of  dairy  produce  in  New  Zealand  during  the  1929-30  season 
again  surpassed  all  records.  Weather  conditions  were  exceptionally  favourable 
for  production,  a  warm  spring  being  followed  by  plenty  of  rain  in  the  summer 
months,  which  kept  the  pastures  in  excellent  condition. 

The  total  quantity  of  butter  graded  for  export  from  July  to  June  inclusive 
showed  an  increase  of  13,680  tons,  or  17  per  cent  over  the  previous  season,  but 
cheese  gradings  were  increased  by  only  626  tons,  or  under  1  per  cent. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  New  Zealand  export  figures  is  the  large 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  butter  shipped  to  Canada.  In  1927-28,  the  total 
was  only  6,376  tons.  This  was  doubled  in  the  following  season,  and  again  almost 
doubled  last  season.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  Canada  will  be  able  to  take  these 
large  quantities  in  future,  in  face  of  the  heavily  increased  tariff  recently  imposed. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  other  countries  have  taken  steps,  by  means  of  protective 
import  duties,  to  limit  their  imports  of  New  Zealand  butter,  it  seems  probable 
that  considerably  increased  quantities  will  find  their  way  to  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  next  few  years. 

The  report  suggests  that  the  high  reputation  of  New  Zealand  cheese  is  being 
jeopardized  by  the  shipment  to  this  country  of  cheese  which  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  Canadian,  and  urges  producers  to  pay  greater  attention  to  quality. 


The  production  of  butter  in  Australia  during  the  twelve  months  was  well 
maintained.  The  total  quantity  imported  from  Australia  (last  year  was  only 
slightly  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year — 41,157  tons  against  43,121  tons. 
Imports  of  cheese,  however,  owing  to  dry  weather  in  Queensland,  where  most 
of  the  Australian  cheese  is  made,  were  only  1,382  tons  as  compared  with  3,959 
tons  in  1928-9. 

It  is  stated  that  the  operation  of  the  stabilization  scheme,  which  has  helped 
to  maintain  the  value  of  butter  above  the  export  parity,  together  with  the  slump 
in  prices  of  other  primary  products,  have  attracted  more  than  usual  attention  to 
the  dairying  industry.  Australian  shippers  again  received  last  season  a  rebate  of 
?§  Per  cent  on  freight  charges,  on  account  of  the  total  shipments  exceeding 
30,000  tons.  The  policy  of  advertising  in  Great  Britain  has  been  continued  on  a 
liberal  scale,  and  approved  grocers  are  being  supplied,  under  supervision  and  at 
cost  price,  with  special  wrappers  for  butter. 


For  the  past  five  years  the  export  of  butter  from  Denmark  has  shown  steady 
expansion.  Last  year's  total  was  164,019  tons,  of  wThich  111,923  tons  came  to 
the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  154,640  tons  and  105,162  tons  respectively 
in  1928-29. 

The  weather  this  year  has  been  favourable  so  far,  and  a  further  increase 
will  no  doubt  be  recorded  next  year. 


Speaking  generally,  the  season  in  the  Argentine  Republic  last  year  was 
favourable  for  the  manufacture  of  butter.  The  total  quantity  imported  into 
England  from  the  Argentine  for  the  twelve  months  was  15,704  tons,  as  compared 
with  17,105  tons  in  1928-29,  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  June  this 
year  the  pastures  throughout  the  Argentine  were  in  good  condition,  following  the 
severe  drought  of  1929,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season  is  reported  to  be 
favourable.    Owing  to  the  severe  setbacks  which  the  industry  has  experienced 
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in  recent  years,  the  expansion  in  export,  which  was  so  rapid  a  few  years  ago,  is 
not  expected  to  continue  at  the  same  rate  in  the  future,  especially  as  the  local 
consumption  shows  very  rapid  increase  year  by  year. 

RUSSIA 

The  total  export  of  butter  from  Russia  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1930,  amounted  to  17,723  tons,  as  compared  with  32,098  tons  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  these  quantities,  England  received  10,631  tons  and  18,108  tons 
respectively,  Germany  taking  the  bulk  of  the  remainder.  The  decline  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  prolonged  spell  of  cold  weather  in  the  spring  and  the  insufficient  supply 
of  fodder  available. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  industrialisation  of  the  country,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
home  consumption  of  agricultural  products  will  increase  in  the  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dairy  produce  industry  is  being  reorganized,  and  more  efficient 
methods  are  being  introduced,  and  the  greater  volume  of  production  which  will 
follow  is  expected  to  cope  with  the  growing  consumption  and  provide  for  a 
heavier  export  surplus  during  the  present  season. 

Large  numbers  of  foreign  cattle  have  been  imported  into  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of  the  herds,  and  steps  have  been  taken 
to  increase  the  amount  of  fodder  supplies  and  extend  the  area  of  pasture  land 
available.  In  the  very  near  future,  export  butter  will  be  manufactured  exclu- 
sively by  large  steam  factories,  furnished  with  a  pasteurising  machinery.  At  the 
same  time,  improvements  are  being  effected  in  the  cold  storage  accommodation, 
and  controls  are  being  established  with  the  object  of  ensuring  uniformity  and 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  all  the  butter  exported. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  BOX  SHOOK  TRADE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  22,  1930. — Inquiries  are  periodically  received  at  this 
office  from  Canadian  firms  desiring  information  regarding  the  outlet  in  the  North 
of  England  for  box  shooks,  and  as  this  market  has  been  investigated  on  several 
occasions  for  individual  firms  during  the  past  few  years,  the  following  notes  are 
submitted  for  the  information  of  any  additional  Canadian  exporters  interested. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  imported  box  shooks  in  this  district,  but  the 
trade  is  practically  controlled  by  Scandinavian  suppliers  who  have  long  special- 
ized in  the  business.  Before  the  war  one  North  of  England  firm  used  to  purchase 
certain  heavy  types  of  box  shooks  from  Eastern  Canada,  and  during  the  period 
of  hostilities  several  contracts  were  placed,  but  when  conditions  became  more 
normal  it  was  found  impossible  to  meet  Scandinavian  prices,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  efforts  made  to  introduce  Canadian  shooks  during  the  past  few 
years  have  been  unsuccessful.  Some  four  years  ago  arrangements  were  made 
through  this  office  for  an  experimental  shipment  of  several  thousand  egg  crates 
to  a  Liverpool  importer  for  disposal  to  customers  in  Ireland  at  a  price  com- 
petitive with  European  suppliers.  Unfortunately,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
accept  further  orders  at  the  same  figures,  and  subsequent  attempts  to  introduce 
business  in  other  box  shooks  among  North  of  England  industries  have  definitely 
shown  that  Canadian  exporters  are  not  in  a  position  to  meet  Scandinavian 
competition.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  United  States  have  been  unable  to 
penetrate  the  British  market  to  an}'  appreciable  extent  in  this  commodity,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  limited  quantity  of  shooks  that  are  shipped  from  the 
United  States  for  use  as  containers  in  order  to  obtain  the  American  customs 
drawback  in  the  case  of  goods  being  exported  to  that  market  from  Great  Britain. 
This  is,  however,  a  very  restricted  trade. 
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The  chief  European  exporters  to  this  market  are  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland 
and  Latvia.  Sweden  is  credited  with  being  the  best  source  of  supply,  and  conse- 
quently producers  in  that  country,  as  a  rule,  command  somewhat  better  prices. 
Latvian  shooks  are,  on  an  average,  cheaper  than  Swedish  or  Norwegian  offerings. 
Russia  has  lately  been  experimenting  with  this  market,  but  so  far  no  substantial 
business  is  understood  to  have  been  placed  with  that  source.  Low  transportation 
charges,  plus  very  efficient  methods  of  manufacture  which  eliminate  all  waste, 
and  relative  nearness  to  the  consuming  market,  are  all  factors  which  help 
Northern  European  countries  to  monopolize  this  trade. 

Box  shooks  are  required  in  a  number  of  different  industries.  The  main 
users  in  large  quantities,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  soap  trades,  among 
foodstuffs  packers,  including  sugar  and  margarine,  whisky  distillers,  and 
importers  of  egg  crates  for  the  Irish  market.  The  latter  are  sometimes  pur- 
chased through  Liverpool  distributors. 

A  range  of  specifications  of  more  or  less  standard  boxes  used  by  large 
consuming  industries  indicating  the  nature  of  the  box  shooks  requirements  of 
this  market,  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  Canadian  firms  on  application  (quote  file  No.  22289) . 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  in  the  box  board  trade  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  have  every  piece  cut  dead  to  size  as  regards  length,  width  and  thickness,  as 
any  variations  tend  to  alter  the  internal  measurements  of  the  boxes,  so  that  the 
contents  are  not  the  exact  fit  they  should  be.  Any  deviation  from  t>he  internal 
measurements  means  that  either  the  contents  cannot  be  put  into  the  cases  or  else 
they  are  loose,  with  the  resultant  damage  during  transport.  All  distributors 
lay  great  emphasis  on  this  point. 

Most  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  firms  who  act  as  agents  for  the  manu- 
facturers and  solicit  orders  often  on  a  contract  basis  from  large  consumers. 
Sometimes  the  buyers  prefer  to  deal  with  the  agents  as  a  principal  rather  than 
to  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  It  is  not  customary  to  carry  large  stocks 
in  this  country,  the  bulk  of  the  requirements,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  consumers,  coming  in  direct  to  their  premises  at  regular  intervals  on  a 
contract  basis.  For  smaller  users  orders  are  often  grouped  by  agents  in  order 
to  make  up  a  cargo.  Scandinavian  producers  of  course  benefit  from  this  system 
through  being  able  to  give  such  quick  delivery,  and  they  are  also  well  placed 
to  take  care  of  emergency  orders  at  short  notice. 

The  box  shook  trade  has  been  going  through  a  period  of  severe  depression 
this  year  owing  to  restricted  demand  in  this  market.  Importers  state  that 
buyers  are  more  insistent  than  ever  on  quality  and  accuracy  in  filling  orders. 
The  value  of  Scandinavian  raw  material  for  box  shooks  has  been  forced  down- 
wards owing  to  the  competition  offered  by  Russia  to  Swedish,  Norwegian  and 
Finnish  lumber  exporters  in  the  British  market.  This  feature,  plus  the  poor 
demand,  has  resulted  in  lower  values  for  'box  shooks  than  at  any  time  since  the 
slump  of  1921.  Shippers'  agents  report  that  there  is  little  confidence  in  current 
values,  and  fresh  contracts  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Details  on  approximate 
Scandinavian  prices  for  several  of  the  specifications  shown  above  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the 
information  of  any  interested  Canadian  firms.  While  the  general  opinion  is 
that  under  present  conditions  Canadian  firms  cannot  hope  to  do  business  in  this 
market,  if  any  exporters,  after  viewing  these  prices,  feel  that  they  can  meet 
Scandinavian  competition,  they  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

A  supplementary  inquiry  has  been  received  from  a  Liverpool  firm  of  box 
shook  agents,  asking  for  quotations  on  shooks  cut  from  British  Columbia  timber. 
Further  details  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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NEWSPRINT  MARKET  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  23,  1930. — Over-production  and  falling  prices  have  made 
newsprint  mills  pay  careful  attention  to  their  overseas  markets.  In  this  regard 
Great  Britain  offers  a  substantial,  though  keenly  contested,  outlet,  made  difficult, 
as  far  as  Canadian  mills  are  concerned,  by  the  close  proximity  of  Scandinavian 
producers  and  by  the  production  of  English  mills. 

Board  of  Trade  figures  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  give  Canada  as  a 
source  of  supply  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  974,649  cwts.  of  printings,  a  marked 
decrease  from  the  previous  returns.  On  the  other  hand,  Finland  is  credited  with 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  554,374  cwts.,  an  increase  of  75,881  cwts. 
over  the  similar  period  of  last  year;  Sweden  with  254,464  cwts.,  an  increase  of 
92,913  cwts.;  and  Norway  with  517,482  cwts.,  an  increase  of  65,692  cwts. 
Statistics  for  August  on  the  other  hand,  show  Canada  with  a  marked  increase 
of  158,720  cwts.  over  the  same  month  of  last  year,  with  a  smaller  advance  of 
28,200  cwts.  credited  to  Finland,  while  Norway,  Sweden  and  Newfoundland 
show  each  a  slight  decline. 

While  definite  figures  are  not  obtainable,  it  is  estimated  by  one  authority 
that  during  this  year  some  4,000  tons  of  Canadian  newsprint  will  come  into  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  as  compared  with  an  approximate  shipment  of  100  tons  per 
month  from  each  of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Local  distribution  of  imports 
is  roughly  indicated  by  the  consumption  figures  furnished  by  two  well-known 
North  of  England  newspapers;  one  company,  with  an  annual  demand  of  5,200 
tons,  divided  its  requirements  as  follows:  Canada,  2,000  tons;  Scandinavia 
(Norwegian,  Finnish  and  Swedish),  1,250  tons,  and  English  mills,  2,000  tons. 
The  other  newspaper  firm  stated  that  of  its  yearly  consumption  of  12,000  tons, 
Canada  supplied  3,000  tons,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  English  and 
Scandinavian  mills.  By  way  of  contrast,  of  three  important  papers  in  one  large 
city  in  this  area,  two  obtained  their  supplies  mostly  from  English  mills,  and  one 
used  both  Canadian  and  English  newsprint.  Certain  quantities  of  Scandinavian 
news  printings  entering  by  the  Northeast  Coast  are  largely  used  by  papers  in 
that  area. 

The  English  newsprint  used  by  many  papers  in  Lancashire  and  the  North 
of  England  generally  is  obtained  in  most  cases  from  well-known  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  mills.  The  paper  thus  produced  is  regarded  as  being  more  moist  than 
overseas  shipments,  but  the  latter  is  admitted  to  have  a  better  printing  surface, 
with  Canadian  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  imports  in  this  respect.  While  a  few 
of  the  smaller  newspapers  use  the  sheets,  the  majority  buy  the  rolled  print, 
with  an  average  weight  of  14  pounds  demy. 

Much  of  the  imported  newsprint  is  marketed  through  central  selling 
agencies  with  branch  offices  in  London,  Finland,  for  example,  has  her  newsprint 
output  controlled,  with  a  single  exception,  by  one  organization;  Norway's  supply 
is  largely  shared  between  three  companies;  that  of  Sweden  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  independents. 

Prices  are  uncertain,  and  short  time  contracts,  extending  no  further  than  six 
months,  are  favoured  by  many  buyers.  Present  information  is  to  the  effect  that 
English  mills  now  quoting  approximately  £14  10s.  ($70.56)  per  ton  intend  to 
allow  7s.  6d.  ($1.82)  off  for  1931,  while  Scandinavian  prices  are  expected  to  be 
about  £1  ($4.86)  lower  than  1930  quotations.  Present  Canadian  prices  are  about 
5s.  ($1.21)  higher  than  English  offerings;  and  for  this  reason  certain  newspapers 
stated  they  were  reducing  as  far  as  possible  their  demand  for  the  Canadian 
paper,  as  it  did  not  allow  them  to  lower  their  average  price  such  as  a  combined 
buying  of  English  and  Scandinavian  offers  afforded. 
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English  print  is  usually  delivered  to  local  newspaper  offices  by  trucks  direct 
from  the  mills,  while  Scandinavian  is  shipped  c.i.f.  Liverpool  and  stored  by 
newspaper  firms  in  their  own  warehouses.  This  does  not  prove  inconvenient  in 
view  of  the  small  quantities  shipped  each  time.  Canadian  newsprint,  however, 
arriving  in  larger  shipments,  is  usually  stored  for  a  set  period  at  shipper's 
expense,  enabling  the  newspaper  firms  to  draw  on  the  supply  as  needed. 

Imported  newsprint  rolls,  with  one  exception,  are  protected  in  several  plies 
of  very  thick  paper,  strongly  glued  at  the  ends.  The  apparent  vulnerability  of 
these  rolls  impressed  handlers  with  the  necessity  of  exercising  care  in  handling, 
with  the  result  they  usually  arrive  in  excellent  condition.  Swedish  paper  is 
packed  in  wooden  crates,  and  is  frequently  found  damaged,  according  to  one 
buyer,  on  account  of  the  rough  handling  it  receives. 

A  recent  development,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  have  considerable  effect  on 
the  Lancashire  market  for  newsprint,  is  the  erection  of  a  new  mill  on  the  Mersey 
river  by  a  well-known  English  company.  The  mill  is  electrically  equipped  and 
capable  of  an  output  of  about  1,000  tons  a  week;  approximately  half  of  this 
output  is  contracted  for  by  a  well-known  English  newspaper  company,  while  it 
is  also  known  that  one  Manchester  newspaper  has  contracted  for  a  considerable 
quantity.  Formerly  this  paper  obtained  its  supplies  from  well-known  Lancashire 
mills.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  second  Manchester  paper  will  also  be  transferring 
its  orders  to  this  new  source  of  supply.  The  mills  are  expected  to  be  working  at 
capacity  by  December,  and,  according  to  one  authority  in  the  Lancashire  trade, 
will  seriously  curtail  the  market  of  the  older  mills  of  this  district  equipped  with 
less  up-to-date  machines. 

CANNED  CHICKEN  SALES  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  20,  1930. — Recent  inquiries  made  in  this  area  indicate 
a  very  limited  outlet  for  canned  chicken,  with  only  a  few  of  the  high-class 
grocery  stores  catering  to  the  existing  demand.  The  relatively  low  cost  of  fresh 
chickens  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  develop  public  taste  for  the  canned 
article.  Whole  chickens  can  be  bought  at  present  at  approximately  Is.  7d.  (38 
cents)  per  pound  retail,  and  in  a  number  of  shops  in  this  city  chickens  are 
available  ready  roasted  at  about  6s.  ($1.46)  each  for  34-pound  birds,  before 
dressing. 

For  the  small  trade  available  there  are  several  brands  on  the  market,  put 
up  both  in  tins  and  glass  moulds.  The  latter  are  mainly  supplied  by  English 
producers.  Efforts  have  been  made  this  season  by  an  American  packer  to  cap- 
ture a  share  of  the  trade  in  chicken  put  up  in  glass  containers,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  experiment  has  not  met  with  success,  it  being  impossible  to  com- 
pete against  English  brands.  Whole  chickens  in  cans  are  packed  in  this  country 
and  also  imported  from  the  Continent,  put  up  in  tins  to  conform  with  the  shape 
of  the  bird.  The  whole  fowl  seems  to  be  more  popular  with  the  high-class 
retail  trade  than  either  half  birds,  cut  up,  or  boneless  chicken.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  or  two  agents  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  considerable  market  might  be 
developed  for  a  small-size  tin  of  boneless  chicken  for  the  middle-class  trade,  to 
retail  at  somewhere  around  Is.  3d.  (30  cents).  One  of  the  most  popular  English 
packs  of  the  whole  canned  chicken  retails  in  one  size  at  from  6s.  ($1.46)  to  6s.  6d. 
($1.58)  per  tin.  A  cheaper  line,  which  it  is  believed  comes  from  Holland,  is 
sold  at  2s.  lid.  (71  cents)  each.  One  of  the  best  retail  outlets  in  Liverpool 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  low  retail  figure  in  order  to  compete  against 
fresh  fowls.  The  same  firm,  which  stocks  about  half  a  dozen  different  brands — 
the  majority  of  which  retail  at  around  2s.  lid.  (71  cents)  each— report  having 
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offers  recently  of  canned  chicken,  duck,  and  even  canned  turkey  from  South 
America,  but  found  the  samples  very  inferior  to  those  from  their  present  sources 
of  supply.  One  American  brand  of  canned  chicken  that  has  been  on  this  market 
for  the  last  year  or  two,  with  a  line  that  retails  in  2-pound  sizes  at  about  4s.  6d. 
($1.09),  has  been  finding  it  very  difficult  to  compete  against  the  best-known 
English  brands. 

One  important  retailer  in  Liverpool  states  that  their  trade  in  canned  chicken 
is  slowly  growing  and  that  sales  are  fairly  steady.  There  is,  however,  not  much 
encouragement  to  look  for  any  substantial  increase  in  the  present  restricted 
demand  for  canned  chicken  in  a  market  where  there  is  still  a  certain  prejudice 
against  all  canned  foods,  as  long  as  the  average  housewife  can  purchase  fresh 
fowls  at  such  comparatively  cheap  prices. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  situation,  which  seems  definitely  to  restrict  the 
outlet  for  whole  canned  chicken  among  exclusive  retail  grocers,  if  Canadian 
boneless  canned  chicken  could  be  offered  in  small  tins  at  a  decidedly  competitive 
figure,  it  might  be  possible  to  open  up  a  certain  amount  of  business.  Any 
interested  firms  are  accordingly  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office,  at  the 
same  time  forwarding  samples  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices. 

POULTRY  SITUATION  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  22,  1930. — There  is  a  large  and  increasing  sale  of  dressed 
poultry  in  Scotland.  This  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  number  who  have 
recently  taken  up  poultry  farming  as  an  industry.  Poultry  farms  have  been 
springing  up  all  over  the  country,  mainly  to  give  work  to  ex-servicemen. 
Although  at  the  outset  the  management  may  have  been  inclined  to  be  hap- 
hazard, they  are  now  being  run  on  more  scientific  lines,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  any  slackening  in  their  activity. 

The  new  farms  in  Scotland  are  being  operated  primarily  for  the  sake  of 
egg  production,  and  too  little  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  suitability  of 
the  fowl  for  table  purposes.  The  White  Leghorn  is  the  most  popular  breed,  and 
is  the  best  hen  for  egg-laying  purposes.  It  is,  however,,  a  thin  and  on  the  whole 
poor  table  bird.  This  fact  has  tended  to  depress  the  market  for  dressed  poultry 
in  this  area,  as  with  an  available  supply  of  inferior  birds,  the  price  of  first-class 
fowls  has  fallen  in  sympathy.  Rhode  Island  Red,  White  Sussex,  and  Wliite 
Wyandotte,  on  the  other  hand,  are  excellent  table  birds,  as  well  as  good  layers, 
and,  if  produced  in  greater  quantity,  it  is  believed  that  the  dressed  poultry 
market  would  be  in  a  better  condition. 

During  the  past  six  weeks  there  has  been  a  decided  slump  in  poultry  prices 
in  Scotland.  Best-quality  chickens,  which  were  available  at  Is.  2d.  (28  cents) 
per  pound,  are  now  being  sold  wholesale  at  lOd.  to  Is.  (20  to  24  cents)  per 
pound.  A  few  extra-quality  chickens  bring  Is.  Id.  (26  cents)  per  pound,  but 
against  this  there  are  a  large  number  of  average  chickens  which  are  being  sold 
freely  at  8d.  to  lOd.  (16  to  20  cents)  per  pound. 

Average  fowls  bring  about  6d.  (12  cents)  and  better-quality  fowls  about 
8d.  (16  cents)  per  pound  in  the  wholesale  market.  These  would  retail  respec- 
tively at  8d.  (16  cents)  to  lOd.  (20  cents)  or  Is.  (24  cents)  per  pound,  depending 
on  the  class  of  retail  store. 

Before  the  war  fowls  were  retailing  at  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  hen,  average 
3  to  4  pounds,  whereas  now  the  price  ranges  from  3s.  (73  cents)  to  4s.  6d.  ($1.09) 
each  retail.  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  leading  dealers,  the  price  of  poultry  is 
too  high  in  comparison  with  its  pre-war  value.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
number  of  poultry  farms  now  being  established,  and  also  of  the  rapid  drop  in 
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all  commodity  prices,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  price  of  poultry  will  decrease 
steadily  until  it  is  more  in  line  with  pre-war  values.  Prices  will  increase  slightly 
during  February,  March,  and  April,  which  is  the  scarcest  season  of  the  year  for 
supplies. 

Irish  chickens  are  now  available  in  increasing  quantities  during  the  early 
spring  months. 

Some  Russian  chickens  were  coming  into  the  United  Kingdom  a  few  years 
ago,  but  there  is  little  trade  in  them  now,  and  none  find  their  way  into  Scotland. 
Local  and  Irish  birds  control  the  market  here. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  turkeys,  but  only  for  a  few  weeks  during  the 
Christmas  season.  Geese  are  more  in  demand  in  England,  while  the  demand 
for  ducks  is  practically  negligible.  At  the  best  time  of  the  year  ducks  will  not 
bring  more  than  lOd.  (20  cents)  per  pound.  The  most  popular  weight  of  bird 
for  this  market  is  3  to  4  pounds,  packed  flat,  one  dozen  to  the  case. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Canada  can  compete  in  this  market.  Chilled  or  frozen 
poultry  is  not  readily  accepted  in  Scotland.   Fresh  supplies  are  much  preferred. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  October  1,  1930. — While  business  in  general  continues  at  a 
low  level,  increased  activity  from  Johannesburg  and  other  centres  is  reported. 
Trade  has  not  shown  any  marked  advance  in  recent  weeks,  however,  and  busi- 
ness is  below  normal.  Activity  in  the  manufacturing  industries  shows  little 
change,  and  in  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Durban  particularly  conditions 
are  unsatisfactory,  while  increased  unemployment  is  attracting  considerable 
attention.  The  building  trade  and  boot  and  shoe  industries  are  still  very  quiet 
and  no  improvement  is  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 

The  farming  community  of  the  Cape  Province,  particularly  in  the  south- 
western districts,  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  favourable  weather  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  during  August  and  September.  Good  rains  fell  through- 
out this  period,  and  the  outlook  for  farmers  remains  good  as  far  as  production 
is  concerned.  The  final  official  estimate  of  the  maize  crop  is  placed  at  23,075,000 
bags,  compared  with  the  previous  estimate  of  23,477,000  bags.  Exports  of 
maize  and  products  during  July  totalled  983,325  bags.  Local  markets  firmed 
appreciably  during  August  on  receipt  of  news  regarding  the  drought  position 
in  maize-growing  areas  of  the  United  States.  Conflicting  reports,  however, 
have  tended  to  make  the  market  nervous,  and  the  future  trend  is  uncertain. 
Citrus  fruits  continue  to  be  exported  in  increasing  quantities  at  improved  prices, 
and  the  outlook  is  good.  Exports  of  dried  fruits  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1930  were  7,476,087  pounds,  or  approximately  3,000,000  pounds  more  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  Exports  of  prunes  and  peaches  are  mainly 
responsible  for  this  increase.  The  official  estimate  of  this  season's  production 
of  seed  cotton  has  been  increased  from  19,181,000  pounds  to  20,049,000  pounds, 
or  approximately  12,114  bales  of  ginned  cotton,  and  indications  are  that  it  will 
be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  on  record. 

MINING 

An  output  in  July  of  912,652  fine  ounces  valued  at  £3,876,000  is  recorded 
by  the  Transvaal  Gold  Mines,  as  compared  with  889,480  fine  ounces  valued  at 
£3,778,271  in  July  of  1929.  A  decline  in  the  near  future  is,  however,  predicted 
by  the  Government  Mining  Engineer,  who  urges  stimulation  of  the  growth  of 
other  branches  of  the  mining  industry  without  delay.    The  output  of  diamonds 
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in  the  Transvaal  in  June,  1930,  was  52,538  carats,  of  a  value  of  £128,404,  in 
contrast  with  86,535  carats  valued  at  £201,850  during  the  same  month  in  the 
previous  year,  while  the  value  per  carat  was  48s.  lOd.  as  against  46s.  8d.  Sur- 
prise is  expressed  at  the  continued  firmness  of  South  African  prices. 

RHODESIA  AND  NYASALAND 

Business  remains  quiet  in  Rhodesia,  although  improvement  is  anticipated, 
and  the  building  trade  continues  to  be  fairly  well  employed.  Live  stock  remain 
in  excellent  condition,  while  recent  improvement  in  prices  has  been  maintained 
and  prospects  for  stock  farmers  are  considered  good. 

In  Nyasaland  business  improved  during  August  as  the  result  of  native 
tobacco  sales.  Funds  put  into  circulation  through  the  sale  of  native-grown 
cotton,  however,  are  likely  to  be  less  than  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  decline 
in  prices,  and  predictions  regarding  the  financial  position  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months  are  not  optimistic. 

EAST  AFRICA 

Depressed  conditions  still  continue  in  Kenya  with  little  sign  of  improve- 
ment in  the  near  future.  The  improvement  in  demand  for  cotton  goods  which 
was  expected  with  the  opening  of  the  coffee  and  ground-nut  seasons  has  not 
materialized  and  bazaar  business  is  comparatively  listless. 

The  Agricultural  Credits  Commission  has  been  established  in  all  centres, 
but  the  small  number  of  applications  for  assistance  gives  justification  to  the 
contention  that  it  is  neither  suitable  nor  adequate  to  deal  with  current  con- 
ditions. 

Trade  throughout  Uganda  is  still  dull  and  the  outlook  is  by  no  means 
bright.  Cotton  planting  was  general  in  August,  weather  conditions  during  the 
month  being  uniformly  favourable.  In  Tanganyika  bazaar  trade  is  dull,  pro- 
ducers of  staple  crops  holding  back  their  supplies  in  the  hope  of  an  improve- 
ment in  prices.  The  cotton  crop  has  not  matured  as  well  as  was  expected  on 
account  of  insufficient  rain  in  June,  but  despite  this  fact  the  yield  is  expected 
to  be  considerably  greater  than  was  the  case  in  1929. 

AVIATION   IN   SOUTH  AFRICA 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Ottawa,  October  29,  1930. — Very  little  interest  in  civil  aviation  has  been 
shown  by  South  Africans  when  compared  with  that  evinced  by  the  other 
Dominions  and  the  foremost  foreign  countries. 

Climatically  and  topographically  the  Union  is  an  ideal  flying  country  and 
some  portions  of  it  are  readily  accessible  only  by  aeroplane.  The  climatic 
exception  is  the  southern  coast  of  Cape  Province  from  Cape  Town  to  East 
London,  over  which  strong  southeast  winds  blow  intermittently  during  the 
whole  summer.  This  southeaster  is  very  disturbing  to  light  aircraft  and  quite 
often  makes  flying,  particularly  on  landing,  a  hazardous  undertaking.  Heavier 
machines  would  not  be  particularly  affected,  but  as  yet  only  one  of  these  is  in 
the  country.  Topographically  the  Hex  River  mountains,  close  to  Cape  Town, 
present  the  principle  ground  obstacle.  In  themselves  they  are  not  a  serious 
factor,  being  only  about  7,000  feet  high,  but  allied  with  the  southeaster  and  the 
fact  that  heavy  cloud  masses  collect  in  that  area  which  is  on  the  direct  Port 
Elizabeth-Cape  Town  air  route,  they  constitute  considerable  danger  to  light 
aeroplanes,  particularly  when  these  are  heavily  laden.  Little  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced on  either  the  Port  Elizabeth-Johannesburg,  Port  Elizabeth-Durban,  or 
Durban  Johannesburg  routes,  apart  from  occasional  electric  storms  on  the  high 
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plateau  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  Except  along  the  south- 
east coast  there  are  no  forests  anywhere  in  the  Union,  fogs  are  very  rare,  and 
snowstorms  are  almost  unknown.  The  weather  is  very  clement  and  sunshine 
can  be  depended  upon  to  give  extra  clear  visibility  for  ten  months  in  the  year. 
The  uplands  of  the  Orange  Free  States  and  the  Transvaal,  which  are  like  the 
Canadian  prairies,  and  the  open  semi-desert  spaces  of  the  western  province  of 
Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa  provide  quite  good  emergency  landing 
grounds  almost  anywhere.  Many  portions  of  the  country  are  not  served  by 
railways  and  also  lack  passable  motor  roads.  Many  of  the  smaller  centres 
can  be  reached  only  by  long  rail  journeys  by  roundabout  routes  where  the  aero- 
plane would  take  only  a  small  portion  of  the  time  normally  necessary. 

In  spite  of  these  many  advantages  and  the  great  possibilities  for  commer- 
cial flying  in  the  Union,  civil  aviation  is  very  backward. 

OPERATING  COMPANIES 

There  is  only  one  important  commercial  aviation  company  operating  in 
South  Africa — Union  Airways  (Pty.)  Ltd.  This  company  commenced  opera- 
tions approximately  August,  1929,  with  six  Cirrus-Moth  machines,  and  up  to 
March  31,  1930,  had  flown  125,035  miles  and  carried  4,493  pounds  of  mail,  but 
no  freight  or  express.  The  routes  operated  are  Cape  Town-Port  Elizabeth,  Port 
Elizabeth-Durban,  Port  Elizabeth-Bloemfontein- Johannesburg — a  total  of  1,500 
miles.  They  are  subsidized  by  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  £8,000  annually 
to  cover  the  carriage  of  mail.  Beyond  this  amount  no  Government  subsidy 
of  any  kind  is  given  to  any  company  or  flying  club. 

In  addition,  four  small  companies  are  registered  for  commercial  flying  as 
follows:  S.W.A.  Aviation  Company,  Windhoek,  Southwest  Africa;  Strand 
Aviation  Company,  Strand,  Cape  Province;  Nil  Desperandum  Aviation  Com- 
pany, Shabani,  Southern  Rhodesia;  Rhodesian  Aviation  Company,  Bulawayo, 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Negotiations  are,  however,  practically  completed  with  Imperial  Airways  for 
a  Government  subsidy  of  £400,000  to  be  spent  over  a  period  of  five  years  to 
cover  the  establishing  of  the  Cairo-Cape  air  route.  This  is  scheduled  to  com- 
mence operations  in  March,  1931,  on  a  weekly  basis  and  will  bring  Cape  Town 
within  eleven  days  of  London.  Aerodromes  of  modern  type  are  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Cape  Town,  Victoria  West,  Kimberley,  and  Germiston  (Johannes- 
burg) . 

The  inauguration  of  this  service  should  give  considerable  impetus  to  civil 
aviation  in  the  Union,  but  to  get  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  Imperial  Airways 
scheme  a  system  of  feeder  services  must  be  established  throughout  the  country. 
These  will  have  to  be  subsidized  in  the  early  stages  and  until  such  time  as  the 
people  of  South  Africa  adopt  the  new  mode  of  travel  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
warrant  withdrawal.  The  public  attitude  to  date  has  been  distinctly  apathetic 
in  this  regard,  but  recent  developments  tend  to  show  an  awakening  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  aerial  transport  and  a  greater  interest  generally  in  flying. 

FLYING  CLUBS 

The  initial  impetus  to  commercial  and  sporting  aviation  in  the  Union  was 
given  by  the  chief  organizer  of  Union  Airways  Limited  and  the  several  groups 
of  flying  enthusiasts  in  the  main  centres,  the  majority  of  whom  had  seen  war 
service.  In  1927  flying  clubs  in  Cape  Town,  Johannesburg,  Durban,  and  Port 
Elizabeth  commenced  active  operations  with  one  or  more  light  aeroplanes.  No 
subsidy  of  any  kind  could  be  obtained  from  official  sources  and  the  clubs  were 
financed  mainly  by  public  subscription  and  operated  by  voluntary  labour. 
Subsequently  several  other  clubs  were  organized,  located  respectively  in  East 
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London,  Bloemfontein,  Benoni,  Witbank,  and  a  private  club— the  S.A.  Air 
Force  Aircraft  Club — at  Roberts  Heights,  Pretoria. 

The  financial  difficulties  under  which  the  light-aeroplane  clubs  commenced 
operations,  coupled  with  the  apathy  of  the  public  to  flying,  either  for  business 
or  sport  purposes,  has  resulted  in  the  near-extinction  of  the  flying  club  move- 
ment in  South  Africa.  At  present  only  the  Johannesburg  club  may  be  said  to 
be  functioning  normally  and  conducting  active  flying  operations.  The  remainder 
continue  to  operate  with  voluntary  labour,  during  week-ends  mostly,  as  their 
respective  financial  positions  do  not  permit  the  employment  of  paid  instructors 
and  ground  staff,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  safe  flying  according 
to  local  air  regulations  and  to  permit  any  improvement  in  flying  equipment, 
buildings,  and  aerodromes.  Unless  official  aid  is  rendered  to  the  clubs  at  a 
very  early  date,  almost  every  one  must  cease  to  operate.  An  occurrence  of  this 
kind  would  be  most  unfortunate  as,  having  carried  out  very  considerable  educa- 
tional work  throughout  the  Union  on  the  benefits  of  flying  to  the  country  gener- 
ally, the  extinction  of  these  clubs  would  occasion  a  severe  setback  to  the  pro- 
gress of  civil  aviation.  At  present  they  constitute  practically  the  only  market 
for  aeroplanes  in  the  country,  provide  the  most  widely  extended  and  cheapest 
form  of  air  transport  for  short  distances  in  the  territories  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  main  centres,  and  what  is  of  major  importance,  are  the  best  means 
of  inducing  "  air-mindedness  "  in  the  public  and  thereby  laying  a  foundation 
for  air-travel  by  the  public  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  present  and  future 
commercial  operating  companies.  Moreover,  they  provide  the  only  means 
whereby  a  pilot's  "A"  licence  can  be  obtained,  without  which  facility  a  market 
for  light  aeroplanes  is  almost  impossible.  Failing  official  financial  support, 
almost  every  one  of  these  clubs  must  close  down.  Such  an  event  would  wipe 
out  almost  entirely  the  present  small  market  for  the  light  aeroplane. 

MACHINES  IN  USE 

Registration  figures  on  July  8  showed  thirty-nine  machines  in  South  Africa, 
almost  wholly  of  the  light  aeroplane  type.  There  are  nineteen  Gipsy-Moths, 
six  Cirrus-Moths,  seven  Cirrus-Avians,  one  Genet  Avian,  one  Cirrus-Widgeon, 
one  Cirrus-Klemm,  one  Genet  A-50,  one  R.A.F.  Boulton  and  Paul  (P.9),  one 
Junkers- Junkers  F.13,  and  one  Wasp-Fokker  Super-Universal.  Of  these,  thir- 
teen are  owned  by  flying  clubs,  thirteen  by  private  individuals,  eleven  by  the 
commercial  operating  companies,  and  two  by  firms  for  the  use  of  their  staffs. 

The  following  manufacturers  have  appointed  representatives  in  the  Union: 
De  Haviland  Aircraft  Company,  Armstrong-Siddeley  Company,  Vickers  Avia- 
tion Company,  Junkers  Aircraft  Company,  Fokker  Aircraft  Company,  and 
A.  V.  Roe  &  Company.  There  are  no  aircraft  manufacturing  companies  or 
branch  assembling  plants  in  the  Union.  All  aeroplanes,  engines  and  parts  enter 
free  of  all  customs  duty  and  unhampered  by  any  regulation,  although  the 
South  African  C.  of  A.  is  compulsory  before  the  plane  is  operated. 

MILITARY  AVIATION 

The  equipment  of  the  South  African  Air  Force  is  composed  of  land  planes, 
no  seaplanes  being  employed.  The  standard  service  plane  used  is  the  "  Wapite," 
this  type  having  recently  replaced  D.H.9's.  The  standard  training  type  is  the 
Avro  "  Avian  "  with  "  Genet  Major  "  engine.  The  "  Wapitis  "  are  powered 
with  either  the  "  Jupiter  "  VIII  F.  or  IX  F.  engine. 

Apart  from  the  use  of  military  aircraft  on  one  mission,  the  Government 
of  the  Union  or  that  of  any  of  the  four  provinces  does  not  operate  aircraft  for 
civil  purposes.  This  particular  mission,  on  which  D.H.9's  are  employed,  is  the 
carrying  of  uncut  diamonds  from  the  State  alluvial  diamond  diggings  at  Alex- 
ander Bay,  Namaqualand,  to  Cape  Town. 
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MARKET  POSSIBILITIES 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  interest  displayed  up  to  very  recently  by  all  sections 
of  South  Africa,  civil  aviation  is  bound  to  develop  in  that  territory.  Meteoro- 
logically and  topographically  the  country  is  almost  ideal  for  flying.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  certain  sections  of  it  does  not  warrant  the  extension  to  them  of 
railways  nor  are  rural  roads,  except  in  the  districts  immediately  surrounding  the 
larger  centres  of  population,  sufficiently  developed  to  carry  much  heavy  motor 
traffic.  The  coming  of  Imperial  Airways  has  created  considerable  interest  in 
the  transport  side  of  aviation  as  opposed  to  the  sporting  side  which  had  been 
paramount  hitherto,  but  a  great  deal  more  educating  of  the  public  and  pioneer 
and  development  work  by  air  companies  will  be  necessary  before  commercial 
flying  on  an  extensive  scale  is  a  success.  As  an  indication  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Union,  the  population  is  about  1,700,000  Europeans  and  6,000,000 
natives;  the  annual  import  trade  is  around  £70,000,000  and  the  annual  export 
trade  about  £90,000,000,  while  the  annual  production  of  South  African  factories 
is  computed  at  approximately  £100,000,000. 

Feeder  lines  to  Imperial  Airways  and  to  Union  Airways  will  come  in  time, 
but  almost  certainly  they  will  have  to  be  financed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
machines  used  by  each  company.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  sales  of  aero- 
planes can  be  made  to  any  prospective  commercial  aviation  company  unless  the 
manufacturer  takes  a  financial  interest  in  that  company.  A  late  report  states 
that  one  of  the  more  prominent  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  contem- 
plates financing  in  part  a  new  feeder  service  operating  from  Johannesburg  to 
Livingstone,  Victoria  Falls,  and  Elizabethville,  and  a  second  service  between 
Johannesburg-Lourengo  Marques-Durban.  Distributors  in  a  position  to  finance 
their  imports  will  be  difficult  to  find.  Two  or  three  of  the  manufacturers  now 
represented  in  South  Africa  have  found  it  necessary  to  lay  down  machines  and 
parts  at  their  own  risk,  placed  either  with  a  South  African  firm  or  with  a  repre- 
sentative sent  direct  from  the  factory  to  act  as  local  agent,  distributor,  and 
demonstrator. 

The  question  of  servicing  is  important.  Parts  must  be  readily  available, 
as  the  loss  of  revenue  while  machines  were  laid  up  constituted  an  important 
factor  in  the  decline  of  the  flying  club  movement.  It  is  difficult  to  see  at  present 
how  any  Canadian  firm  could  obtain  entry  into  the  South  African  market 
except  by  shipping,  in  the  initial  stages,  on  a  consignment  basis.  Moreover, 
the  supply  of  ground  engineers  adequately  licensed  in  all  branches  is  wholly 
insufficient  for  the  present  needs  of  the  country.  Considering  these  factors,  it 
would  probably  be  best  to  follow  the  example  of  the  majority  of  the  firms  now 
represented  in  the  Union  and  station  a  fully  qualified  salesman-demonstrator 
and  technical  man  in  the  country  to  handle  all  sales. 

The  best  means  of  advertising  will  be  to  use  the  prominent  English  aviation 
weeklies  which  have  a  fairly  wide  circulation  in  the  Union,  and  through  which 
most  sales  in  South  Africa  have  been  made  to  date. 

MARKET  FOR  INSULATING   BOARD  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  dos  Reis  Carneiro,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  10,  1930. — Wallboard  was  introduced  into  Brazil 
for  the  first  time  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  lowering;  of  the  tariff  on  this  item 
early  in  1928  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  demand  by  the  build- 
ing trades. 

Brazilian  statistics  do  not  show  imports  of  wallboard  separately,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  in  1929  these  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  56,350  square  yards 
and  were  shipped  almost  entirely  by  United  States  and  Canada  firms,  three 
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from  the  former  country  and  one  from  the  latter.  Successful  competition 
depends  largely  on  price  and  on  adequate  advertising.  About  90  per  cent  of 
the  boards  consumed  are  in  the  8  feet  by  5  feet  size,  light  coloured,  and  0-43 
inch  thick.    Other  sizes  and  the  darker  shades  have  a  very  limited  demand. 

METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Wallboard  is  sold  in  this  territory  by  agents  who  carry  large  stocks  in  the 
principal  cities,  either  on  consignment  or  on  their  own  account.  Direct  ship- 
ments are  seldom  made  except  in  the  case  of  large  orders  by  railway  or  public 
utility  companies.  The  agent's  commission  is  usually  10  and  5  per  cent.  Retail 
prices  vary  from  approximately  SO  to  85  cents  per  square  metre. 

PACKING  AND  DUTIES 

Insulating  board  is  shipped  in  packs  of  eight  boards,  each  pack  being 
wrapped  in  stout  brown  paper,  protected  by  a  wooden  frame  and  bound  with 
iron  bands. 

Prior  to  1928,  all  insulating  boards  entered  Brazil  under  the  classification  of 
"  cardboard,  not  specified,"  and  paid  a  duty  equivalent  to  about  6  cents  per 
pound,  but  due  to  representations  on  the  part  of  an  importer  this  classification 
was  changed  so  that  insulating  board  may  now  enter  the  country  at  the  rate 
of  about  2  cents  per  pound.  In  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  revised  classi- 
fication, it  is,  however,  necessary  to  make  a  representation  to  the  customs 
authorities,  submitting  a  sample  for  a  decision  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Any  Canadian  firm  interested  in  exporting  insulating  board  to  Brazil,  and 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  more  favourable  classification,  should  communicate 
with  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  sending  samples  by  letter  post. 

ADVERTISING 

Advertising  is  essential  in  order  to  obtain  sales  in  any  volume,  and  a 
thorough  campaign  will  go  a  long  way  toward  overcoming  colour  prejudices. 
One  American  firm  allow  their  agent  50  per  cent  of  the  advertising  costs,  while 
another  concedes  a  special  discount  for  the  same  purpose. 

STATE  ASSISTANCE  FOR  SWEDISH  FARMERS 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  October  17,  1930. — Previous  reports  regarding  the  assistance  which 
the  Government  of  Sweden  is  extending  to  farmers — see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1356  (January  25,  1930),  page  160;  No.  1384  (August  9,  1930), 
page  217;  and  No.  1390  (September  20,  1930),  page  437— pointed  out  the 
requirement  of  Swedish  millers  to  use  a  definite  percentage  of  Swedish  grain, 
and  the  intention  of  the  millers  to  pay  a  fixed  price  to  farmers  for  grain  of  mill- 
ing grade.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  prices  to  be  paid  were  graduated 
upward  in  succeeding  months,  in  order  that  the  farmer  might  be  encouraged  to 
hold  his  grain  off  the  market  for  the  higher  prices  offered  and  prevent  a  whole- 
sale dumping  of  grain  on  the  millers  in  the  autumn  or  harvesting  months. 

Two  royal  resolutions  have  just  been  issued,  dated  September  12,  1930, 
which  are  obviously  designed  further  to  assist  the  farmer.  These  resolutions 
set  forth  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  assist  co-operative  organizations  of 
farmers  (a)  to  construct  grain  storage  elevators  and  driers,  and  (6)  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  farmers'  grain  by  the  co-operative  associations.  The  para- 
graphs concerning  those  organizations  to  whom  such  financial  assistance  can 
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be  extended,  and  the  extent  of  the  assistance,  are  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  warrant  publication.  The  complete  provisions  are  available  to  those 
interested  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(quoting  file  No.  19590) . 

Loans  can  be  granted  in  the  first  instance  to  associations,  without  personal 
responsibility.    The  regulations  provide  that: — 

(a)  Only  farmers  are  admitted  as  members. 

(b)  Membership  is  open  to  all  farmers  in  the  district  covered  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

(c)  No  member  may  resign  within  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
entry. 

(d)  The  members  sell  to,  or  through,  the  association  the  surplus  of  wheat 
or  rye  grown  by  them  in  the  district  covered  by  the  association. 

(e)  The  members  pay  to  the  association  annually  1  krona  per  metric  ton 
of  grain  which  they  have  disposed  of  through  the  association.  This  is 
approximately  0-88  cents  per  bushel.  Half  of  this  payment  is  to  be 
set  aside  from  year  to  year  until  this  reserve  fund  corresponds  to  6 
kronor  per  hectare  (65  cents  per  acre)  of  the  land  cultivated  by  the 
members  within  the  district  covered  by  the  association. 

(/)  The  association  must  have  at  least  2,500  kronor  for  every  1,000  tons 
of  storage  space  the  proposed  elevator  will  provide. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  resolution  with  respect  to  elevators  pro- 
vides that  other  associations  which  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  the  price  of 
the  grain  to  members  when  the  grain  is  delivered  to  the  association,  and  the 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year,  at  the  rate  of  the  average  price  obtained 
by  the  association,  may  be  granted  a  loan  up  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  building. 

The  resolution  further  provides  that  to  those  associations  which  buy  grain 
from  other  than  members,  or  who  use  some  other  method  of  payment,  loans  up 
to  60  per  cent  may  be  granted. 

Loans  for  the  construction  of  driers  may  be  advanced  up  to  85  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost. 

Loans  to  be  granted  to  associations  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
first  part  of  this  scheme  will  be  interest  free  for  the  first  three  calendar  years, 
and  interest,  commencing  with  the  fourth  year,  will  be  at  the  annual  rate  of  4-5 
per  cent.  The  rate  of  interest  at  which  loans  will  be  granted  to  others  will  be 
fixed  by  the  Crown,  and  will  be  effective  from  the  date  the  loan  is  granted.  As 
security  for  these  loans  the  Crown  will  hold  a  first  mortgage  on  the  property. 

The  resolution  further  provides  for  the  method  of  advancing  the  loan 
during  the  construction,  and  the  action  the  Crown  may  take  in  the  event  that 
an  association  defaults. 

The  special  resolution  providing  for  the  extension  of  loans  to  associations 
"  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  wheat  or  rye,  to  be  stored  in  elevators  or  ware- 
houses pending  a  favourable  sales  opportunity,"  may  be  granted  to  economic 
associations  without  personal  responsibility  in  the  event  that  the  associations 
meet  certain  requirements.  To  associations  meeting  the  provisions  first  detailed 
above,  loans  can  be  granted  in  the  form  of  cash  credits  for  a  certain  period  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

Associations  which,  in  accordance  with  their  regulations,  buy  grain  only  from 
their  own  members,  and  which  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  the  market  price  on 
delivery  and  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  the  consumption  year  at  the  rate  of 
the  average  price  obtained  by  the  associations  during  the  past  consumption 
year,  may  be  granted  loans  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  grain  in  storage 
belonging  to  the  association  and  held  at  their  disposal. 
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To  other  associations  buying  from  other  than  members,  or  using  a  different 
method  of  payment,  loans  amounting  to  80  per  cent  of  their  grain  may  be 
granted,  but  in  this  case  a  mortgage  in  favour  of  the  State  must  be  executed 
with  the  grain  to  be  covered  by  the  loan  as  security.  The  value  of  the  out- 
standing loans  must  never  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  mortgaged 
grain. 

No  credit  fees  can  be  charged  on  these  grain  credits,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
to  be  paid  will  be  fixed  by  the  Bank  of  Sweden. 

These  resolutions  concerning  loans  for  elevator  construction  and  for  grain 
purchase  became  effective  on  October  6,  1930. 


COMMODITY   MARKETS    OF  GREECE* 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
X 

Miscellaneous  Products 

BATHROOM  fixtures 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  baths  were  to  be  found  in  a  very  limited  number 
in  the  houses  of  the  better-class  Greeks  and  in  the  so-called  hotels-de-luxe  of 
Athens.  However,  the  use  of  this  article  is  gradually  developing,  particularly 
in  Athens  and  Salo'nica.  There  is  do  domestic  manufacture.  From  an  approxi- 
mate figure  of  10  in  1912,  imports  of  bath  tubs  have  passed  to  the  compara- 
tively high  figure  of  500  in  1929,  fully  nine-tenths  of  which  were  destined  for 
the  capital.  Up  to  the  present  the  water  supply  of  Athens  has  been  very  poor. 
At  one  time  water  was  obtainable  only  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  when  it 
had  to  be  drawn  from  taps  in  the  streets.  At  present  water  may  be  had  from 
taps  in  the  houses,  but  only  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  influx  of  refugees 
led  to  an  acute  crisis  in  the  water  supply,  and  steps  were  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  a  reservoir  and  dam  built  at  Marathon  with  a  view  to  procuring 
a  proper  supply  for  Athens.  These  works  are  in  the  course  of  construction, 
and  the  contractors,  the  Ulen  Company  of  New  York,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  will  be  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1931,  when  the  supply  for  both  Athens 
and  Piraeus  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  adequate.  The  increased  water  supply  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  the  wider  use  of  bath  tubs  and  bathroom  fixtures  generally 
in  both  hotels  and  houses.  The  demand  at  present  is  principally  for  enamelled 
bath  tubs,  porcelain  washing  basins  without  pedestal,  and  porcelain  bath  bidets. 

Enamelled  Bath  Tubs. — Bath  tubs  are  imported  principally  from  Germany. 
The  sizes  preferred  are  1-70  to  1-80  metre  in  length,  46  to  48  centimetres  in 
depth  (inside  measurements),  and  75  centimetres  in  width  (outside  measure- 
ments).  Such  tubs  are  quoted  at  from  approximately  $17  to  $18  c.i.f.  Piraeus. 

Porcelain  Washing  Basins  icithout  Pedestal. — These  basins  are  imported 
mainly  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  English  product, 
although  more  expensive,  being  preferred.  The  sizes  most  in  demand  are  (in 
inches)  16  by  20,  16  by  22,  18  to  25,  and  19  by  27.  Prices  range  from  $8.75  to 
$15.79  f.o.b.  Liverpool,  for  the  best  quality  English  basins,  and  discounts  of 
50  plus  25  plus  5  per  cent  are  allowed.  Washing  basins  with  pedestals  are  not 
in  demand. 

*  The  first  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  market  for  wheat  and  flour  appeared  in 
No.  1389;  the  second,  on  provisions,  in  No.  1M90;  the  third,  on  miscellaneous  products,  in  No. 
1391;  the  fourth,  on  building  materials,  in  No.  1392;  the  fifth,  on  paper  and  wood  pulp; 
the  sixth,  on  miscellaneous  products,  in  No.  1393;  the  seventh,  on  machinerey  and  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies,  in  No.  1394;  the  eighth,  on  aircraft,  motor  vehicles,  and  seacraft,  iu 
No.  1395;  and  the  ninth,  on  sports  goods,  in  No.  1396. 
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Porcelain  Bath  Bidets.' — Bath  bidets  sold  in  this  market  are  mainly  of 
British  origin.  These  bidets  come  in  the  following  sizes  (in  inches) :  (a)  15^  in 
height,  22'^  in  length,  and  13i  in  width;  or  (b)  16  in  height,  26^  in  length,  and 
15  in  width.  They  are  sold  at  from  $15  f.o.b.  Liverpool,  with  export  discount 
of  50  plus  25  plus  5  per  cent.  The  metal  parts  are  nickel-plated  and  sell  at 
from  $3  f.o.b.  Liverpool,  with  5  per  cent  discount. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Germany  leads  in  the  Greek  import  trade  of  iron  and  steel  products,  fol- 
lowed by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium,  each  taking  a  fair  share  of  the 
business,  whilst  imports  from  the  United  States  are  rather  limited,  as  are  those 
from  Italy.  Specifications  of  interest  to  Greek  importers  on  such  steel  pro- 
ducts as  round,  square  and  flat  iron  bars,  angles,  T  iron,  channels,  iron  beams, 
nail  wire,  barbed  wire,  flat  galvanized  iron  plates,  corrugated  galvanized  iron 
plates,  etc.,  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,,  Ottawa, 
and  are  available  for  interested  Canadian  firms. 


IMPORTS  OF  METALS,  METAL  AND  MINERAL  PRODUCTS 

Raw  Iron,  in  sheets  or  in  bars. — 3,507  metric  torus  in  1929  as  compared  with  3,802  metric 
tons  in  1928:  Belgium,  1.314  metric  tons  (2,637  in  1925);  Great  Britain,  769  (252);  France, 
710  (175);   Germany,  649  (  505). 

Unwrought  Laminated  Iron. — 60,414  metric  tons  in  1929  (55,758  in  1928) :  Belgium, 
40,065  (36,665);   Germany,  9,624  (10,583);   France,  8,432  (5,751). 

Sheet  Iron  in  General. — 26.831  metric  tons  in  1929,  compared  with  21,264  in  1928: 
Great  Britain  11,629  (9,260);  Belgium,  11,298  (9,062);   United  States,  2,429  (1,304). 

Articles  of  Sheet  Iron.— 1,271,432  kg.  in  1929  and  1,313,887  in  1928:  Germany,  366,831 
kg.  (484,270);  United  States,  185,324  (86,130);  France,  112,542  (65,903);  Belgium,  85,609 
(21,146). 

Iron  Articles.— 16, 682,386  kg.  in  1929  (18,660,336  kg.  in  1928) :  France,  5,801,023  (814,- 
491);  Belgium,  2,803,683  (13,629,920);  Germany,  2,271,956  (2,540,852);  Great  Britain, 
2,026,724  (1,206,673). 

Workmen's  Tools.— 1,085.155  kg.  in  1929  (946,454  in  1928) :  Germany,  448,554  (361,866) ; 
France,  343,474  (361,821);   Great  Britain,  101,082  (70,902);   Belgium,  45,443  (79,079). 

Iron  Pipes  and  Tubes.— 10,996,301  kg.  in  1929  (  8,928,590  in  1928):  France,  3,957,086 
(1,125.675);  Germany,  2,790,797  (2,030,955);  Belgium,  2,475,699  (2,535,275);  and  Great 
Britain,  1,134,547  (2,139,260). 

Chains  in  General— 306,794  kg.  in  1929  (  201,333  in  1928):  France,  115,630  (85,999); 
Germany,  94,017  (58,862);   Czechoslovakia,  38,431  (6,569);   Great  Britain,  11,826  (13,047). 

Metal  Wire  and  Ropes  in  General— 11,305,981  kg.  in  1929  (10,696,801  in  1928) :  Ger- 
many, 3,832,828  (  3,087,054);  Belgium,  3,529,662  (  3,136,193);  Czechoslovakia,  1,114,664 
(557,581);   Austria,  827,634  (886,842);   Great  Britain,  824,898  (2,227,088). 

Nails,  Screws,  etc.— 2,221,023  kg.  in  1929  (2,502,966  in  1928):  Belgium,  825,095  (979,521); 
France,  457,759  (454,725) ;  Germany,  268,898  (354,452) ;  Sweden,  225,504  (231,198) ;  Great 
Britain,  123,346  (223,717). 

Locks,  Padlocks,  Keys.— 326,627  kg.  in'  1929  (225,894  in  1928):  Germany,  263,170  (181,- 
216);   Austria,  21,753  (23,404);   Italy,  15,973  (2,001);   Czechoslovakia,  11,921  (5,949). 

Knives,  Spoons,  For ks.— 243,855  kg.  in  1929  (189,070  in  1928):  Germany,  133,033  (119,- 
272);   France,  44,899  (27,524);   Austria,  44,584  (29,671). 

Cement.— 75,935  metric  tons  in  1929  (70,798  in  1928) :  Russia,  24,009  (13,195) ;  Jugo- 
slavia, 23,109  (17,399);   Belgium,  11,809  (6,081). 

Asphalt  and  Bitumen  in  General— 4,839,908  kg.  in  1929  (6,334,213  in  1928) :  Italy, 
1,140,968  (1,352,078). 

Coal— 785,441  metric  tons  in  1929  (695,395  in  1928) :  Great  Britain,  525,518  (569,425) ; 
Russia,  155,469  (51,121);  Turkey,  64,447  (35,170). 

Weighing  Scales.— 63, 573  kg.  in  1929  (45,729  in  1928):  Germany,  40223  (34,054);  Groat 
Britain,  15,974  (3,743);  United  States,  1,129  (2,033). 
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ICE  CHESTS 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  the  Greek  market  for  the  household  type  of 
ice  chest  for  the  preservation  of  food  during  hot  weather.  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  formerly  supplied  the  market,  but  the  local  industry  is  now  taking 
the  larger  share  of  the  trade,  both  in  the  smaller  and  in  the  larger  types.  The 
chest  which  sells  best  in  this  market  has  the  following  specifications:  length, 
70  centimetres;  breadth,  47  centimetres;  height  (without  legs),  58  centimetres; 
ice  capacity,  approximately  15  pounds;  water  capacity,  about  25  pounds.  It 
possesses  two  brass  taps  (one  for  drinking  water  and  the  other  to  draw  off  the 
^ce  water)  and  is  fitted  with  two  zinc  shelves.  Ice  chests  of  this  type  are  made 
pf  cheap  wood  varnished  and  painted  either  brown  or  green.  They  are  sold  at 
approximately  $12  to  $19  retail  according  to  size,  and  are  gradually  driving 
foreign  makes  from  the  market.    They  are  zinc-lined  throughout. 

All  ice  chests  for  the  Greek  market  should  be  fitted  with  a  separate  water 
tank  to  keep  water  cool  during  the  hot  months,  without  which  sales  are  impos- 
sible. This  is  due  to  the  poor  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Athens,  where  drink- 
ing water  is  at  present  brought  in  from  outside  in  stone  jars,  and  even  when  the 
water  supply  is  improved  the  hot  summer  climate  will  still  make  it  essential. 
Delivery  must  be  made  in  the  winter  months,  and  at  all  events  not  later  than 
April. 

GAS  RANGES 

Athens  and  Piraeus  are  the  only  two  cities  in  Greece  which  possess  a  gas 
supply.  The  gas  company  in  Athens  was  founded  many  years  ago.  At  that 
time  the  supply  was  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  city,  but,  with  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  population  and  the  spread  of  the  city,  the  company  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  conditions.  Not  only  is  the  supply  inadequate, 
but  it  is  also  expensive.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  very  limited  market  for  gas 
ranges,  and  these  are  sold  by  the  company.  Imports  are  from  Germany  and 
France,  and  sell  at  a  low  figure  in  comparison  with  the  Canadian  product.  Until 
such  time  as  the  gas  supply  is  cheaper  and  better,  the  type  of  range  which  will 
be  in  more  general  use  in  this  country  is — however  strange  it  may  seem — an 
American  type  of  gasolene  range,  of  which  there  are  numbers  at  present  in  use. 
These  ranges  have  from  two  to  four  burners  and  are  fitted  with  a  tank  for 
storing  the  gasolene  and  are  equipped  with  a  pump. 

ALUMINUM  COOKING  UTENSILS 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  the  Greek  market  for  aluminum  cooking  utensils, 
but  owing  to  the  progress  made  by  the  local  industry,  imports  are  falling  off 
considerably.  Switzerland  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  imports,  with  Ger- 
many and  France  taking  a  comparatively  small  share  of  the  trade.  The  demand 
is  for  a  cheap  article.  Prices  recently  submitted  by  some  Canadian  firms  proved 
to  be  much  too  high  to  compete  in  this  market. 

The  usual  thickness  of  imported  and  locally  made  aluminum  cooking 
utensils  is  from  rh  to  tV  of  an  inch.   The  mat  variety  is  preferred. 

SILK  HOSIERY 

The  extent  of  the  demand  for  ladiesr  silk  hosiery  in  Greece  is  estimated  at 
5,000  dozen  pairs  per  annum  for  pure  silk  hosiery  and  45,000  dozen  pairs  for 
artificial  silk  hosiery.  France  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  silk  hosiery,  and 
Germany  for  artificial  silk  hose.  There  is  only  one  factory  which  manufactures 
silk  hosiery  from  Greek  silk.  The  finish  of  the  locally  produced  article  is  at 
present  not  up  to  that  of  the  imported  French  quality,  and  the  output  and  sale 
are  still  small. 
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Silk  stockings  in  this  market  sell  principally  by  the  name  of  the  brand. 
Publicity  is  made  in  the  daily  press  and  by  window  card  display,  and  extensive 
advertising  has  to  be  undertaken  to  introduce  a  new  brand.  All  business  in  the 
Greek  market  for  silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery  is  done  through  agents  who 
take  orders  on  behalf  of  stores  and  who  work  on  a  3  per  cent  commission  basis. 

Quotations  submitted  recently  by  a  Canadian  firm  were  found  to  be  much 
too  high  for  this  market,  although  the  quality  was  well  thought  of. 

SAFES  AND  VAULTS 

The  type  of  safe  in  use  in  the  Greek  market  is  the  heavy  non-movable 
type  as  supplied  by  English  concerns  such  as  Milner,  Ratner,  and  Chubb.  Some 
safes  of  German  origin  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  market.  English  firms  have 
,been  established  with  their  agents  in  this  field  for  many  years,  and  although 
the  initial  cost  of  these  heavy  safes  is  high,  they  suit  Greek  clients  owing  to 
their  solidity.  Most  of  the  large  Greek  banks  have  been  fitted  with  English 
safes  and  vaults.  The  market  for  heavy  safes  in  Greece. is  at  the  present  time 
somewhat  overstocked  and  business  is  quiet.  The  use  of  small  portable  safety 
cabinets  for  documents  is  not  at  present  general.  Several  American  types  of 
such  equipment  are  in  the  market,  but  sales  are  stated  to  be  negligible.  Modern 
equipment  of  this  kind  is  not  widely  known  at  present,  and  the  majority  of 
Greek  offices  use  the  large  heavy  type  of  safe  in  which  to  place  money  and 
documents.  Vaults  are  usually  built  to  special  requirements,  and  only  when 
new  banks  or  branches  of  banks  are  being  erected. 

There  is  a  small  local  industry  in  the  making  of  safes  and  safety  deposit 
boxes,  but  its  output  is  negligible. 

SAFETY  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

The  use  of  safety  deposit  boxes  has  been  introduced  in  this  country  a  short 
time,  and  one  or  two  of  the  banks  now  give  clients  this  service.  A  French  con- 
cern recently  obtained  an  order  for  a  number  of  safety  deposit  boxes  for  a  local 
bank,  and  there  are  also  German  makes  in  the  market.  The  demand  is,  how- 
ever, limited  and  depends  on  any  extension  of  banks.  A  local  industry  turns 
out  safety  deposit  boxes  on  a  small  scale. 

DUPLICATORS 

There  is  practically  no  demand  in  the  Greek  market  for  the  flat-bed  type 
of  duplicators,  several  Greek  firms  having  already  tried  without  success  to  intro- 
duce it.  The  type  of  duplicator  which  is  required  in  this  market  is  the  rotary 
model  similar  to  the  "  Roneo  "  or  the  "  Gestetner,"  and  for  these  there  is  a 
limited  sale  among  the  banks  and  larger  offices.  The  market,  however,  is  at 
present  somewhat  overstocked,  and  sales  are  dependent  on  the  clearing  up  of 
the  commercial  situation.  The  "  Gestetner  "  firm  have  a  branch  in  Athens  and 
employ  travellers  who  make  demonstrations  throughout  the  country.  Besides, 
advertising  is  carried  on  by  this  firm  on  quite  a  large  scale. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

The  Greek  market  for  modern  office  equipment  is  at  present  stagnant. 
Most  of  the  better-known  American  types  of  equipment  are  already  in  the 
market,  but  sales  are  strictly  limited,  and  until  the  situation  improves  will 
remain  so. 

COAL 

Annual  imports  of  coal  into  Greece  for  the  treble  purpose  of  shipping, 
industry,  and  the  manufacture  of  gas  are  placed  at  around  800,000  tons,  but 
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this  year,  owing  to  quite  a  large  number  of  vessels  lying  idle  in  the  Greek  ports 
on  account  of  lack  of  freight,  it  is  foreseen  that  imports  will  be  reduced,  and, 
until  the  general  situation  improves  there  is  little  hope  of  an  increase  in  the 
demand.  Welsh  steam  and  Durham  coals  are  mostly  in  demand,  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  Greek  imports  coming  from  Great  Britain,  with  Russia,  Turkey* 
and  Germany  supplying  the  remainder.  The  sale  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  to 
Greece  is,  owing  to  high  freightage  costs,  quite  uneconomical  in  normal  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  no  chance  of  it  entering  the  Greek 
market,  except  perhaps  in  the  event  of  a  coal  strike  occurring  in  Great  Britain. 

SPAIN  REQUIRES  NEWSPRINT 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  October  20,  1930. — The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan  is 
in  touch  with  responsible  Spanish  agents  in  Madrid,  desiring  to  import  water- 
marked newsprint. 

Under  Royal  Decree  No.  994,  March  25,  1929,  the  importation  of  water- 
marked newsprint  is  allowed  under  certain  conditions.  Among  the  latter,  the 
following  are  the  important  points  to  note: — 

The  newsprint  must  have  the  distinctive  watermark  of  the  newspaper  such 
as  "A.B.C."  for  the  wxell-known  Madrid  journal  A.B.C.,  or  be  lined  with  a  water- 
marked line  every  5  centimetres.  Further,  the  weight  of  the  paper  must  run 
from  48  to  50  grams  per  square  metre. 

The  paper  required  is  in  reels  of  200  to  300  kilograms  weight.  The  widths 
required  are:  (a)  44-50  centimetres;  (b)  89  centimetres;  (c)  96  centimetres 
(this  is  a  special  size  for  a  special  paper) ;  (d)  1-78  metres. 

Confidential  information  as  to  price,  and  samples  of  the  paper  in  use,  can  be 
obtained  by  bona  fide  Canadian  exporters  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  16281). 

Contracts  are  placed  for  six  or  twelve  months.  The  time  for  calling  for  these 
is  November.   Very  large  quantities  are  in  demand. 

TRADE   PROSPECTS   IN  NORTH   CHINA  AND  MANCHURIA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Subjoined  is  the  first-  of  a  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Cosgrave  on  conditions 
in  North  China  and  Manchuria,  based  on  a  recent  tour  of  these  territories.] 

Shanghai,  October  3,  1930. — Civil  warfare,  and  the  consequent  disruption 
of  internal  trade  and  transportation,  the  extremely  low  rate  of  exchange,  and 
the  lack  of  demand  for  China's  exports  due  to  the  present  worldwide  economic 
depression,  have  gravely  affected  the  demand  for  imported  products.  North 
China  and  Manchuria  have  been  more  fortunate  than  Central  China  as  the 
Government  of  Manchuria  and  the  provincial  governments  in  North  China  have 
remained  practically  unchanged  in  recent  years. 

Despite  rather  chaotic  conditions  in  the  past  year,  however,  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  have  made  noteworthy  progress,  with  new  roads  and 
railways  being  built  into  hitherto  comparatively  inaccessible  areas. 

Among  the  articles  imported  into  this  area,  first  place,  in  so  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned,  must  be  given  to  flour  and  wheat.  North  China  being  primarily 
a  cereal-consuming  area,  the  imports  of  flour  into  Tientsin  for  distribution  in 
North  China  yearly  exceed  those  for  the  rest  of  China  combined.  Canada, 
Japan,  the  United  States,  and  large  Shanghai  mills  are  the  principal  contributors. 
Tientsin  itself  has  several  modern  flour  mills,  but  until  the  present  year  the 
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lack  of  wheat  supplies  from  the  interior  has  prevented  these  mills  from  becoming 
a  serious  factor  in  the  trade.  This  year,  however,  excellent  crops  in  the  pro- 
vinces close  to  Tientsin,  plus  the  continued  fall  in  exchange,  have  enabled  these 
mills  to  recommence  operations  at  a  profit,  with  practically  no  competition  from 
abroad,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  there  have  been  practically  no 
stocks  of  foreign  flour  in  Tientsin  as  compared  with  normal  years,  when  stocks 
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of  Canadian,  Japanese,  and  United  States  flour  amounted  to  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000  bags  during  the  season. 

Recently,  however,  an  improvement  in  exchange,  and  some  abatement  in 
civil  warfare,  have  tended  to  a  more  normal  situation  and  purchases  of  flour 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  reported  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
one  and  a  half  million  bags.  Owing  to  the  present  price  factor,  the  proportions 
are  75  per  cent  United  States  and  25  per  cent  Canadian. 
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VISITS  BY  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

As  in  every  other  foreign  country,  the  most  successful  way  for  any  firm 
to  develop  the  market  is  to  send  a  representative  to  the  territory.  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia  are  all  repre- 
sented in  the  field. 

MAIN  DISTRIBUTING  CENTRES 

As  a  distributing  centre,  Tientsin  undoubtedly  occupies  first  place,  ranking 
next  to  Shanghai  in  volume  and  value  of  imports  and  exports.  It  acts  as  the 
entrepot  for  the  important  northern  provinces  of  Hupeh  (which  includes  the 
old  capital  of  Peking) ,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu,  and  Mongolia,  and  forms  a  direct 
link  between  China  proper  and  Mongolia. 

Through  Tientsin  also  the  important  Mongolian  and  inner  China  exports 
are  shipped  to  the  outer  world.  These  include  hides  and  skins,  ground  nuts, 
bristles,  and  wood  oil.  Practically  all  the  leading  firms  in  the  interior  Chinese 
cities  and  provincial  governments  maintain  resident  buyers  in  Tientsin  for  the 
commodities  required  from  foreign  countries,  these  buyers  maintaining  close 
contact  with  the  leading  foreign  Chinese  firms  and  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives. The  territory  served  embraces  probably  a  third  of  the  whole  of  China, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  from  60,000,000  to  90,000,000. 

Next  in  importance  ranks  Dairen,  the  main  seaport  for  South  Manchuria, 
which  was  taken  over  by  Japan  under  lease  following  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
and  is  amply  furnished  with  shipping  facilities. 

From  this  port  a  thoroughly  modern  railway  system  extends  through  South 
Manchuria  and  penetrates  North  Manchuria  as  far  as  Changchun,  where  tran- 
shipment is  made  to  the  Chinese-Eastern  Railway,  which  in  turn  serves  the 
whole  of  North  Manchuria  and  the  territory  adjoining  Siberia. 

The  growth  of  Dairen  has  been  perhaps  more  spectacular  than  that  of  any 
other  port  in  the  Far  East,  its  yearly  trade  reaching  in  1929  a  record  total  of 
485,000,000  Haikwan  taels  (approximately  G$291, 000,000) ,  which  in  turn  repre- 
sented the  amazing  increase  of  80,000,000  taels  (G$48,00O,00O)  over  the  previous 
year. 

Dairen  serves  as  probably  the  chief  entrepot  for  both  North  and  South 
Manchuria,  though  from  Mukden  north  the  Peking-Mukden  line  from  Tientsin 
offers  certain  competition.  Similarly,  the  Ussuri  railway  from  Vladivostok  to 
Harbin  also  offers  definite  competition,  but  the  excellent  service  and  freedom 
from  outside  interference  tends  to  draw  a  great  deal  of  traffic  to  Dairen  which 
otherwise  might  be  diverted  to  other  ports. 

Dairen  is  essentially  a  Japanese  city,  with  the  bulk  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  handled  by  local  Japanese  firms  or  branches  of  leading  trading 
houses  in  Japan.  It  is  excellently  served  by  Japanese,  British,  and  United  States 
banks,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  trade  passing  through  this  port  and  personal 
contact  with  the  leading  firms  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  Man- 
churian  trade  and  trade  possibilities. 

The  chief  distributing  centre  in  the  interior  of  this  area  is,  however, 
Mukden,  which  is  the  junction  for  the  main  lines  from  Tientsin,  Dairen,  and 
Japan  via  Korea.  This  city,  the  capital  of  the  three  northeastern  provinces  of 
Manchuria,  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  ordered  and  stable  government  for 
many  years  past,  which  has  exercised  complete  control  over  the  entire  territory. 
The  policy  of  this  government  has  been  one  of  steady  development  of  the 
country's  natural  resources  and  friendly  co-operation  with  foreign  interests, 
and  road  and  rail  transport  expansion  has  been  undertaken  on  a  considerable 
scale. 

The  trading  and  distribution  from  the  city  of  Mukden  is  handled  by  British, 
German,  American,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  firms  with  widespread  contact 
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throughout  Manchuria,  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  stable  govern- 
ment and  forward  policy  this  city  will  probably  become  the  centre  of  the  main 
trading  activities  for  the  whole  of  Manchuria. 

Harbin,  the  remaining  distributing  centre  of  importance,  in  contrast  to 
Dairen  is  primarily  a  Russian  city,  and  the  headquarters  for  the  Chinese- 
Eastern  Railway,  which  is  jointly  owned  by  Russia  and  China.  Its  industries 
— flour,  woodworking,  confectionery,  clothing,  leather  products,  and  wines — are 
in  the  main  owned  and  controlled  by  Russians.  Branches,  however,  of  the  lead- 
ing British,  German,  American,  and  Japanese  firms  in  South  Manchuria  and 
China  act  as  distributors  for  the  wide  range  of  commodities  required  from 
abroad,  but  a  close  knowledge  of  Russian  methods  is  essential  for  successful 
trading. 

Latterly,  however,  important  Chinese  interests  from  Tientsin  and  Shanghai 
have  secured  a  footing,  and  in  view  of  the  vast  Chinese  population  throughout 
the  area  and  the  trading  ability  which  is  inherent  in  all  classes  of  Chinese,  they 
will  undoubtedly  become  an  important  factor  in  the  next  few  years. 

Harbin  may  be  compared  to  Winnipeg  during  its  development  days,  serving 
as  it  does  a  huge  agricultural  area  which,  with  growing  prosperity,  will  require 
practically  all  types  of  foreign  commodities. 

In  contrast  with  Central  China,  agriculture  can  be  carried  out  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Agricultural  and  road-making  machinery,  building  and  lumber 
supplies,  and  elevator  equipment  are  identical  with  the  types  used  in  Western 
Canada. 

Harbin  must  be  recognized  as  an  ideal  distributing  centre  for  the  Siberian 
provinces  of  Russia  when  that  territory  is  reopened  to  foreign  trade. 


CROP  RETURNS  OF  JAPAN 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Tokyo, 
advises  under  date  October  9,  1930,  that  the  figures  regarding  this  year's  actual 
crop,  issued  by  the  Japanese  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  as  follows 
(Hokkaido  excepted):  barley,  34,972,320  bushels;  rye,  29,380,396  bushels; 
wheat,  29,652,358  bushels — a  total  decrease  of  7,488,737  bushels  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  decreases,  with  percentages  of  decrease,  were: 
barley,  152,381  bushels  or  0-4  per  cent;  rye,  6,237,205  bushels  or  17-5  per  cent; 
and  wheat,  1,099,151  bushels  or  3-6  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  previous  five- 
year  average,  this  year's  production  shows  respectively  a  reduction  of  4,186,051 
bushels  (10-7  per  cent)  in  barley,  6,444,597  bushels  (18  per  cent)  in  rye,  and 
414,185  bushels  (1-4  per  cent)  in  wheal^a  total  of  11,044,833  bushels. 


TURCO-GERMAN  TREATY 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  advises  that  a 
Commercial  Treaty  between  Germany  and  Turkey,  signed  on  May  27,  1930, 
became  effective  on  September  25,  1930.  Each  of  the  parties  to  the  Treaty 
grants  to  the  other  reduced  duties  on  a  specified  list  of  goods. 


INVOICE    REQUIREMENTS    OF  VENEZUELA 

A  leaflet  on  invoice  requirements  for  shipments  to  Venezuela  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Interested  Canadian  firms 
may  obtain  a  copy  of  this  leaflet  on  application  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Cairo;  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  C.  N. 
Wilde,  Mexico  City;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong; 
and  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of  their  itineraries 
as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Lamontagne 

Wolfville  and  Kentville..    Nov.  10  Fredericton  Nov.  13 

St.  John   Nov.  11  and  12      Sherbrooke   Nov.  14 


Mr.  Bleakney 

Ottawa   Nov.  12,  13,  14       Halifax   Nov.  20,  21 

Saint  John   Nov.  18,  19 


Mr.  Wilde 

Toronto   Oct.  27  to  Nov.  18 


Gait   Nov. 

Guelph   Nov. 

Brantford   Nov. 

Hamilton   Nov. 

Toronto   Nov. 

St.  John,  N.B   Dec. 

Campbellton   Dec. 


Mr.  Johnson 

11  Sackville   Dec.  5 

12  Annapolis  Royal   Dec.  6 

13  Halifax   Dec.    8  and  9 

14  and  15       Kentville   Dec.  10 

17  to  29         Kingston,  N.S.,  or  

2  and  3  Middleton   Dec.  11 

4  Ottawa   Dec.  15 


Mr.  Sykes 

Penticton   Nov.  12  Victoria   Nov.  24  to  27 

Vancouver   Nov.  14  to  22         Vancouver   Nov.  28  to  Dec.  17 


Mr.  Bissett 


Brantford  and  Paris..   ..  Nov.  11  and  12 

Woodstock  and  Ingersoll.  Nov.  13 

London   Nov.  14  to  17 

St.  Thomas   Nov.  18 

Windsor   Nov.  19 

Walkerville   Nov.  20 

Sarnia  and  St.  Mary's  .  .  Nov.  21 

Stratford   Nov.  22 

Goderich,  Kincardine  and 

Port  Elgin   Nov.  24 

Owen  Sound   Nov.  25 

Mount  Forest  and  Fergus  Nov.  26 


Guelph   Nov.  26  and  27 

Kitchener   Nov.  28 

Preston   Nov.  29 

Ayr  and  Gait   Dec.  1 

Georgetown  and  Midland.  Dec.  2 
Orillia,  Huntsville  and 

Lindsay   Dec.  3 

Peterborough  and 

Norwood   Dec.  4 

Perth   Dec.  5 

Smith's  Falls  and 

Carleton  Place  . .   . .  Dec.  6 


Canadian  films  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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IMPORTS  OF  THE  SUDAN 

A  report  just  issued  by  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Sudan 
Central  Economic  Board  shows  that  imports  into  the  market  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year  were  valued  at  £E.3,252,868,  compared  with 
£E.3,223,163  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1929.  Imports  on  public  account 
increased  under  the  headings  of  machinery,  metals,  motor  vehicles  and  acces- 
sories, tea,  coffee,  wines  and  spirits,  and  petrol.  Imports  of  cotton  piece  goods, 
tobacco,  wheat  flour,  soap,  timber,  and  rice  decreased.  Great  Britain  supplied 
36-4  per  cent  of  the  country's  imports. 

On  the  export  side,  it  is  stated  that  total  shipments  from  the  Sudan  in  the 
first  half  of  1930  were  valued  at  £E.4,1 18,781,  against  £E.5,765,493  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  last  year. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Removal  of  Dutch  Import  Restriction  on  Canadian  Packing  House  Products 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  cables 
that  the  import  restriction  on  Canadian  packing  house  products  imported  into 
Holland  will  be  removed  on  November  15,  1930. 

Proposed  Compulsory  Mixing  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Flour  in 

Czechoslovakia 

The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  cables  that 
the  Czechoslovakian  Government  is  proposing  the  compulsory  admixture  of 
domestic  flour  in  foreign  flour  in  the  ratio  of  25  per  cent  foreign  flour  and  75 
per  cent  domestic  flour. 

Certificates  of  Origin  Required  for  Wheat  Shipped  to  Greece 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Athens,  cables  that, 
from  October  15,  1930,  shipments  of  wheat  to  Greece  must  be  accompanied  by 
certificates  of  origin. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department  and  the  Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellington. 
Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  (Stores  Division),  General  Post 
Office,  Wellington,  and  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Com- 
mittee, Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Particulars  are  as 
follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 1,200  cords,  switchboard,  2-conductor  (tenders  close 
December  12) ;  700  cords,  4^oonduator  (tenders  close  November  27) ;  433  spools,  resistance 
(tenders  close  January  20,  1931) ;  4,000  cords,  switchboard,  3->conductor  (tenders  close 
November  29,  1930). 

Public  Works  Department. — 110  k.v.  outdoor  switchgear  and  steelwork,  two  three-phase 
sets  air  break  switches  (one  with  earthing  switch),  six  three-iphase  sets  disconnecting  switches, 
one  set  steel  structures  as  specified,  one  set  bus  bars  insulators  and  connections  for  above, 
one  set  spares,  one  alternative  motor  operated  110,000  volt  O.C.B.  without  bushing  C.T.'s, 
one  set  of  additional  spares  suggested.    (Tenders  close  February  24,  1931.) 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke.  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston.  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg^  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

1170.  General  importer,  exporter,  and  manufacturers'  representative  in  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  who  is  opening  a  series  of  retail  grocery  stores  in  the  three  largest  cities  of  the 
republic,  desires  to  secure  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  all  classes  of  foodstuffs 
and  other  grocery  lines. 

1171.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Gothenburg  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  evaporated  apples. 

1172.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  evaporated  apples. 

1173.  Frozen  Salmon. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  and  importers  wish  to  establish 
contact  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  frozen  salmon. 

1174.  Mildly  Cured  Salmon. — A  Gothenburg  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  mild-cured  sallmon. 

1175.  Salmon  and  Herrings. — An  agent  in  Cuba  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  salmon  and  smoked  herrings,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1176.  Codfish. — An  agent  dn  Cuba  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish, 
on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1177.  Canned  Lobsters. — An  Antwerp  importer  desires  c.i.f.  Antwerp  quotations  on 
canned  lobsters.  Prices  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner,  Brussels. 

1178.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  lobster. 

1179.  Bacon,  Lard,  and  Sausages. — Antwerp  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
packers. 

1180.  Pickled  Horsemeat. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Stockholm  wish  to  establish  contact 
with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  pickled  horsemeat. 

1181.  Pickled  Horsemeat. — A  Stockholm  agent  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 

of  pickled  horsemeat. 

1182.  Wheat  Flour. — An  agent  in  Cuba  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
wheat  flour,  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1183.  Grain. — A  Malmo  agent  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  wheat  and 

rye. 

1184.  Oilcake. — A  commission  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  desires  to  undertake 
on  a  commission  basis  the  representation  of  an  exporter  of  oilcake. 

Miscellaneous 

1185.  Folding  Box  Board— A  North  of  England  firm  wish  to  obtain  supplies  of  folding 
box  boards  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

1186.  Electrical  Fixtures. — A  Liverpool  firm  wish  to  receive  catalogues  and  c.i.f. 
Liverpool  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical  fixtures. 

1187.  Closet  Seats. — A  North  of  England  firm  wish  to  receive,  as  buyers,  quotations 
c.i.f.  Liverpool  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  closet  seats. 

1188.  Pipe  Fittings  and  Pipes. — A  wholesaler  in  Gothenburg  wishes  -to  establish  con- 
nection with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  pipe  fittings  and  pipes. 

1180.  Pipes. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  importers  wish  to  establish  contact  with  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  gas,  water,  and  steam  tubes. 

1190.  Agricultural  Implements. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a 
Oanadian  manufacturer  of  small  agricultural  implements  such  as  hoes,  forks,  etc. 

1191.  Lead. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Gothenburg  wish  to  establish  connection  with  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  metals,  especially  lead. 

Trade  Inquiries  from  Greece 

1192.  Apples. — Fruit  importer  in  Piraeus  is  interested  in  Canadian  fresh  apples. 

1193.  Foodstuffs. — Concern  in  Athens  desire  to  act  as  agents  of  Canadian  exporters  of 

foodstuffs 
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1194.  Foodstuffs. — Athens  concern  is  open  to  accepting  agency  for  Canadian  foodstuffs, 
such  as  canned  fish,  condensed  milk,  butter  in  tins,  etc. 

1195.  Foodstuffs. — Patras  importer  of  foodstuffs  is  interested  in  buying  Canadian  tinned 
fish,  dried  and  pickled  fish,  and  foodstuffs  in  general. 

1196.  Foodstuffs. — Greek  firm  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporters  of  food- 
stuffs, such  as  canned  salmon,  lobsters,  mackerel,  sardines,  condensed  milk,  and  table  butter 
in  tins. 

1197.  Canned  Goods. — Firm  of  importers  in  Athens  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
•exporters  of  canned  goods,  particularly  canned  fish,  with  a  view  to  buying  or  acting  as 
agents. 

1198.  Tinned  Foodstuffs;  Whisky. — Greek  agent  desirous  of  representing  Canadian 
exporters  of  tinned  foodstuffs  and  whisky. 

1199.  Surgical  Rubber  Goods. — Agent  in  Salonica  is  interested  in  securing  representation 
on  a  commission  basis  of  Canadian  exporters  of  surgicail  rubber  goods. 

1200.  Pharmaceutical  Specialties. — Agent  in  Athens  would  like  to  represent  on  a  com- 
mission basis  Canadian  exporters  of  pharmaceutical  specialties. 

1201.  Pharmaceutical  Products. — Agent  in  Athens  is  interested  in  representing  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  pharmaceutical  products  and  patent  medicines. 

1202.  Pharmaceutical  Chemicals. — Agent  in  Athens  would  like  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  pharmaceutical  chemicals  and  patent  medicines. 

1203.  Pharmaceutical  Chemicals,  etc. — Greek  firm  of  agents  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  pharmaceutical  chemicals,  patent  medicines,  and  surgical  rubber 
goods. 

1204.  Chemicals. — Quotations  c.i.f.  Piraeus  are  requested  'by  Athens  firm  on  industrial 
•and  pharmaceutical  chemicals. 

1205.  Artificial  Fertilizers. — Quotations  c.i.f.  Piraeus  are  requested  by  Athens  importer 
of  artificial  fertilizers. 

1206.  Insecticides. — Athens  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  exporters  of  insecticides. 

1207.  Sporting  Goods. — Athens  agent  wishes  to  act,  on  a  commission  basis,  as  repre- 
sentative in  Greece  of  Canadian  exporters  of  sporting  goods,  particularly  rulbber-soled  canvas 
shoes,  bathing  suits  and  caps,  etc. 

1208.  Sports  Goods. — Athens  firm  of  commission  agents  desire  to  be  put  into  touch  with 
Canadian  concerns  exporting  sports  goods  of  all  kinds. 

1209.  Leather. — Athens  commission  agent  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  patent  leather  and  box  calf. 

1210.  Leather. — Athens  firm,  who  are  prepared  to  act  as  agent  or  buy  on  their  own 
account,  desire  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Piraeus  on  patent  leather,  box  calf,  glace  kid,  etc. 

1211.  Leather. — Athens  importer  desires  to  import  Canadian  patent  leather,  box  calf, 
land  glace  kid. 

1212.  Writing  Paper. — Sailonica  wholesaler  specializing  in  paper  trade  would  like  to 
buy  Canadian  writing  paper. 

1213.  Paper. — Athens  importer  desires  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
writing  paper,  newsprint,  and  wrapping  paper. 

1214.  Paper  and  Cardboard. — Greek  paper  merchant  desires  to  buy  Canadian  writing 
paper,  newsprint,  wrapping  paper,  and  cardboard. 

1215.  Paper. — Paper  merchant  in  Athens  desires  to  buy  Canadian  bond,  ledger,  and 
bookbinding  paper  of  a  high  quality. 

1216.  Lumber. — Concern  in  Athens  wishes  to  hear  from  exporters  of  Douglas  fir,  pitch 
pine,  spruce,  oiak  strips,  and  oak  flooring. 

1217.  Lumber. — Lumber  importer  in  Athens  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  Douglas  fir,  ready-made  oak  flooring,  and  spruce. 

1218.  Hardware. — Salonica  concern  dealing  in  hardware  is  desirous  of  acting  as  agent 
for  exporters  of  hardware,  such  as  locks,  bolts  and  nuts,  screws,  and  wire  netting. 

1219.  Explosive  Material. — Firm  in  Athens  dealing  in  explosives  would  like  to  hear 
from  exporters  of  perchlorate  of  ammonia,  chlorate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  binitrotoluene, 
orthonitro  toluol,  trinitrotoluene,  detonators,  safety  fuses  and  blasting  powder,  with  a  view 
to  buying  outright. 

1220.  Automobile  Accessories. — Concern  in  Athens  is  interested  in  buying  automobile 
accessories  from  Canada. 

1221.  Agricultural  Tools. — Athens  concern  wish  to  import  Canadian  agricultural  tools. 

1222.  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements.— Concern  in  Athens  wishes  to  act  as 
agent  for  exporters  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 

1223.  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements. — Concern  in  Stalonica  would  like  to 
receive  catalogues  and  prices  c.i.f.  that  port  from  Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  with  a  view  to  acting  as  agent. 

1224.  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements. — 'Athens  concern  would  like  to  receive 
catalogues  and  prices  c.i.f.  Piraeus  from  Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural  implements  m<l 
machinery,  with  a  view  to  acting  as"  agent. 

1225.  Steel  Bars  and  Tubes. — Athens  firm  are  interested  in  buying  steel  bars  and  tubes. 
Quotations  c.i.f.  Piraeus  are  demanded.    Specifications  on  file  at  Department. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  3 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  3,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  27,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

umciai 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Country- 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Oct.  27 

Nov.  3 

....  Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1422 

$  .1423 

5 

.1390 

.  1392 

.1392 

24 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

. . .  .  "' 1 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2671 

.2672 

4 

.0252 

.0251 

.0251 

6 

24 

.0392 

.0391 

.0392 

.2382 

.2379 

.2379 

5 

4.8666 

4.8505 

4.8507 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.4022 

.4021 

3 

.1749 

.1747 

.1747 

54 

.0526 

.0522 

.0522 

54 

.1930 

.0176 

.0177 

54 

.2680 

.2671 

.2672 

41 

1.0805 

.0449 

.0449 

T4 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1084 

.1116 

6 

.2680 

.2680 

.2680 

34 

.1930 

.  1937 

.1938 

24 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9994 

.9987 

24 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3419 

.3470 

.1196 

.1073 

.1068 

Chile  

.1217 

.  1204 

.1204 

7 

.9733 

.9659 

.9662 

7 

.4985 

.4702 

.4667 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3145 

3196 

7 

1930 

.1847 

.1847 

l!0342 

.7937 

.8114 

1.0000 

.9992 

1.0003 

..  ..Dollar 

.3210 

.3205 

.3650 

.3613 

.3614 

5 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4972 

.4958 

5.11 

.4020 

.4023 

.4024 

44 

 Tael 

.  3893 

.3945 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4504 

.4506 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5643 

.5635 

 $1 

 $ 

1.013  1 

. 001%2 — I . 0V%i    1 . 00|— 1 .0U  — 

 $J 

4.8666 

4.8524 

4.8439 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013  1 

.OO11/^— 1.011 

%2    1.001 — 1.011  — 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 

0?92 

.0392 

.0393 

STEAMSHIP 

SERVICE 

BETWEEN 

VANCOUVER  AND 

THE 

MIDDLE  EAST 


Beginning  with  the  sailing  of  the  m.s.  Tabian  from  Vancouver  in  late 
December,  the  recently  amalgamated  services  of  the  Silver  Line  and  the  Java- 
Pacific  Line  will  have  sailings  at  regular  monthly  intervals  from  Vancouver  to 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Straits  Settlements,  Burma  and  India.  The  majority  of 
the  vessels  are  fitted  with  refrigerated  chambers  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Messrs.  Dingwall  Cotts  and  Company  of  Vancouver 
are  the  agents  for  the  amalgamated  lines. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— M outdare,   Nov.   15;    Beaverbrae,   Nov.  21— both   Canadian  Pacific; 
Evanger,  Nov.  10;  Hada  County,  Nov.  22;  Brant  County,  Nov.  28 — all  County  Line. 
To  Havre. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nessian,  Do-minion  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Glasgow. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28;  Athenia,  Nov.  14;  Concordia, 
Nov.  22;  Airthria,  Nov.  27 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  20  (cargo  accepted  for  Cork). 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Nov.  14;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  21;  Duchess 
of  Bedfoird,  Nov.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.  28;  Laurentic, 
Nov.  15;  Doric,  Nov.  28-43oth  White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Nov.  14;  Beaverbriae,  Nov.  21 ;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  26 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;   Ascania,  Nov.  14;   Antonia,  Nov.  21 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  13;  Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  27 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnross,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  14. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Nov.  14;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  25 — both  Cairn-Thomson 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Nov.  15;   Montcalm,  Nov.  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Nov.  14;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Grandon,  Nov.  15;  Augsburg,  Nov.  29— both  North  German  Lloyd;  Idarwalld,  County- 
Hamburg  American  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Bremen. — Grandon,  Nov.  15;   Augsburg,  Nov.  29 — both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Nov.  10;   Kings  County,  Nov.  25 — both  County  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  early  November. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallarea,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Nov.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Nov,  15;  Chomedy,  Nov.  22 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  14. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Tyrifjord,  Nov.  14;  Manhem,  Nov.  26 — both  Ocean  Dominion 
SS.  Corp. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  21. 
To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  National, 
Nov.  22. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Timaru  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  National,  Nov.  22. 

To  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Palestine,  Port  Said,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa, 
Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam. — Egori,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20;  Segundo, 
Canadian-South  American  Line,  Nov.  15. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  21;  Sambro,  Nov.  17; 
Emsworth  Manor,  Nov.  25 — both  Farquhar  Line;  Cabot  Tower,  Nov.  15;  a  steamer,  about 
Nov.  20 — both  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  18. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.,  Nov.  12. 

From  Halifax 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  14. 

To  London. — London  Exchange,  Nov.  17;  London  Corporation,  Dec.  1 — both  Fumess 
Line;  Minnewaska,  Nov.  24  and  Dec.  22;  Maryland,  Dec.  29 — both  Atlantic  Transport 
Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Nov.  11;  Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  2 — both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Civilian,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  25;  Meltonian,  Nov.  10;  Dakarian,  Nov.  24 — 
both  Leyiland  Line;  Adriatic,  Dec.  3;  Dakotiian,  Dec.  22 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Meltonian,  Dec.  10;  Dakarian,  Nov.  24;  Adriatic,  Dec.  8;  Dakotion, 
Dec.  22— -all  Leyland  Line;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  9;  Manchester  Brigade,"  Nov.  16; 
Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  30-nall  Manchester  Line. 
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To  Antwerp.— Westernland,  Nov.  9  and  Dec.  7;  Pennland,  Nov.  23  and  Dec.  29— 
both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Cortona,  Nov.  14;  Airthria,  Dec.  3— both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Gothenburg .— Kungsholm,  Nov.  10;  Drottningholm,  Dec.  1;  Gripsholm,  Dec.  8— 
all  Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Newfoundland,  Nov.  11;  Nova  Scotia, 
Dec.  2— both  Furness  Line;  Dominica,  Nov.  15  and  29;  Silvia,  Nov.  22— both  Furness-Red 
Cross  Line;  Sollund,  Nov.  15;  Kyvig  (does  not  call  at  St.  John's),  Nov.  17— both  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.  Ltd. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Tyrifjord,  Nov.  20;   Manhenn,  Dec.  2— both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica— -Cavelier,  Nov.  17;  Cathcart,  Nov.  28— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Ooliborne,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Nov.  14;  Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  28 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  other  Jamaica 
outports),  Nov.  12;   Calabria,  Nov.  26-^both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam; 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Canton,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Nov.  23. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Asia,  Nov.  13;  Empress 
of  Canada  (also  calls  at  Honolulu),  Nov.  27;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Honolulu), 
Dec.  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (also  oallls  at  Honolulu),  Dec.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call 
at  Manila). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji. — Arizona  M>aru,  (also  calls  at  Tsingtau),  Nov. 
25;  Africa  Mam,  Dec.  23 — 'both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Honohdu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Nov.  12;  Niagara,  Dec.  10 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Eknaren,  November;  Roxen, 
December— both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  Cross,  Nov.  16;  Golden  Cloud,  Dec.  17— 
both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  Neio  Plymouth. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Eknaren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  November. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Dec.  8;  Buenos  Aires,  Dec.  31 — both  John- 
son Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam.. — Delftdyk  (also  calls  at  Southampton),  Nov.  20; 
Nebraska,  Dec.  4;  Loch  Goil,  Dec.  18;  Nictheroy,  Dec.  23 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  Nov.  27;  Tacoma,  Dec.  18 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Eemdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Dec.  3  (also  calls  at  Rot- 
terdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  Nov. 
14;   Leme,  Dec.  11 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Taranger,  Nov.  22;   Hindanger,  December — both  Weatfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Notus,  Nov.  16;  West  Mahwah,  Nov. 
27;   West  Ivis,  Dec.  17 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Capetown,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Yoshida  Maru,  Nov.  20; 
Crown  City,  late  December — both  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Port  of  Spain,  'Trinidad;  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  Georgetown, 
Demerara;  St.  Johns,  Antigua;  and  St.  Kitts. — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport  Co.  Ltd., 
Nov.  14. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Titanian,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  late  November. 

To  Puerto  Colombia— Point  Reyes,  Nov.  11;  Point  Gorda,  Nov.  24;  Point  San  Pablo, 
Dec.  7;  Point  Fermin,  Dec.  23— all  Guilf  Pacific  Line. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  91.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies.  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentin;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico:  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands:  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 
(Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite." 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office — Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cablet,  Canadian.    Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania. 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting   Trade   Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory    includes    the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  8traits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory   includes    Scandinavian    countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima. 
Office.  Calle  Coca.  478.  (Territory  includes 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Sonth  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner. Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd.  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower.  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San    Francisco:    H.   R.   Poussette,   Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 
used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  HUDD'S  FORTHCOMING  VISIT  TO  BERMUDA 


Mr.  Frederick  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York  City, 
has  made  arrangements  to  visit  Bermuda  during  the  latter  part  of  November. 

MARKETING  OF  CANADIAN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  CommissioneIi 


Canadian  firms  interested  in  export  trade  with  this  island  are  requested  to 
municate  with  Mr.  Hudd  at  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City. 


Oslo,  October  23,  1930. — Generally  speaking,  the  method  of 
grains  from  the  Canadian  farmer  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  Norway, 
and  Denmark  is  the  same  in  principle  in  each  of  the  three  countries  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 

Denmark 

Denmark,  the  only  country  which  is  basically  agricultural,  is  the  only 
country  in  Scandinavia  which  has  not  introduced  some  scheme  of  protection 
for  its  agricultural  population.  In  Denmark  there  are  resident  agents,  prac- 
tically all  Danish,  of  firms  located  in  all  grain-exporting  countries  and  of  firms 
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in  England  and  at  Continental  grain-handling  ports.  These  agents  are  kept 
constantly  advised  of  market  changes  and  of  market  opportunities.  It  is  the 
duty  of  these  agents  to  pass  this  information  on  to  millers.  There  are  no  mer- 
chants engaged  in  importing  bread  cereals  on  their  own  account.  There  are 
merchants,  however,  who  do  import  on  their  own  account  cereals  intended  for 
stock  food. 

Some  grain  agents  operate  exclusively  over  the  telephone,  and  some  attempt 
to  render  a  greater  service  by  sending  out  weekly  bulletins  regarding  world 
conditions  and  market  trends.  When  a  miller  decides  he  should  buy,  he  places 
his  order  with  one  of  the  many  agents,  although  this  may  involve  bidding  and 
counter  offers.  If  an  immediate  supply  of  grain  is  required,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  agent  can  render  a  service  to  the  miller  by  securing  a  shipment  at,  for 
example,  Hamburg  or  Rotterdam.  If  the  miller  wishes  to  receive  his  grain  in 
a  named  vessel  to  sail  from  an  American  port,  the  agent  is  required  to  ascertain 
that  his  American  principals  will  have  the  grain  of  the  grade  required  in  posi- 
tion for  shipment  on  that  vessel.  Ordinarily  this  does  not  introduce  any  great 
difficulty,  but  this  year,  for  example,  with  a  known  shortage  of  No.  4  Manitoba 
wheat,  the  business  has  gone  to  the  agent  who  has  a  principal  who  could  supply 
grain  of  that  grade  to  the  vessel  in  which  a  buying  mill  was  interested. 

With  respect  to  the  sale  of  flour  in  Denmark,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different,  since  another  medium  is  introduced,  the  importer.  The  agents  of  the 
various  flour  mills  are,  as  in  the  case  of  grain,  kept  advised  of  price  changes, 
although  some  of  them  attempt  to  make  their  own  calculations  if  they  learn 
that  a  change  has  occurred  in  the  price  of  wheat.  The  matter  of  passing  on 
new  prices  is  the  duty  of  the  agent,  who  will  generally  telephone,  and  importers 
use  their  judgment  as  to  the  time  of  buying.  From  time  to  time  the  importers 
will  decide  to  place  an  order  and  then  submit  bids  for  the  grade  they  need.  Den- 
mark is  generally  a  patent  market.  Since  importers  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  better-known  brands,  most  of  this  sort  of  business  goes  to  those  mills  whose 
marks  are  well  known. 

There  is  some  business  done  under  the  private  brands  of  importers,  but  the 
great  bulk  is  done  in  mill  brands.  While  there  is  ordinarily  a  distinct  class  of 
agents,  and  of  importers  of  flour,  some  firms  operate  both  as  agents,  to  sell  to 
other  importers,  and  import  themselves.  In  this  way  such  firms  can  render  a 
more  continuous  service  to  both  their  milling  principals  and  to  the  smaller 
importing  houses  by  having  always  available  a  supply  of  standard  branded 
flour. 

Payment  both  for  grain  and  for  flour  is  generally  cash  against  documents 
after  first  presentation  of  documents  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods.  Canadian 
grain  inspection  certificates  are  always  accepted  as  final,  but  flour  contracts 
usually  provide  for  arbitration  where  found  necessary. 

In  Denmark  the  bulk  of  the  demand  for  the  imported  flour  originates  among 
the  bakers,  and  it  is  in  this  circle  that  a  brand  of  flour  establishes  its  baking 
reputation. 

DANISH  FLOUR  MILLS 

In  Denmark  there  were  some  257  "  mills  "  in  1925,  employing  2,609  per- 
sons. There  are  about  seventeen  flour  mills  which  can  be  classed  as  "  rather 
important,"  and  they  appear  to  be  well  and  closely  organized.  The  central 
milling  organization  is  Foreningen  af  danske  Handelsmoller,  with  head  office 
at  Copenhagen.  It  has  been  reported  that  this  organization  is  very  keen  and 
loses  no  opportunity  in  drawing  favourable  comparisons  between  domestic  and 
foreign  flours.  Some  time  ago  they  agitated  against  the  importation  of  bleached 
flour,  but  the  agitation  soon  ceased  when  it  was  realized  that  many  of  the 
Danish  mills  were  also  bleaching  by  the  same  methods  as  the  foreign  mills. 
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There  is  always  propaganda  circulating  to  encourage  the  greater  consumption 
of  Danish  milled  flour,  and  every  advertising  medium  is  used  in  this  work,  radio 
broadcasting  being  employed  as  well  as  the  press.  As  long  as  the  home  millers 
did  not  expect  to  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  patriotic  consumer  the  propa- 
ganda was  effective,  and  last  grain  season  the  excellence  of  the  Danish  crop, 
its  milling  value  being  about  11  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  value  of  the 
five  previous  years,  together  with  this  propaganda,  resulted  in  greatly  decreased 
imports  of  foreign  flours. 

Since  the  Danish  wheat  tends  generally  to  be  soft,  and  since  the  Danish 
baker  requires  a  stronger  flour,  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  strong  foreign 
flour  or  for  strong  foreign  wheat.  There  are  two  schools  of  opinion  in  Denmark 
regarding  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  or  flour,  and  both  have  useful  argu- 
ments as  to  why  wheat  or  flour  should  be  imported.  It  is  not  believed  that  Den- 
mark's milling  capacity  will  ever  reach  the  point  where  importation  of  foreign 
flour  will  cease,  so  that  there  is  always  likely  to  be  a  market  for  strong  Cana- 
dian wheat  and  flour.  The  variations  in  the  demand  for  wheat  will  be  based 
on  the  size  and  excellence  of  the  crop  in  Denmark  and  on  the  price  and  quality 
of  the  other  foreign  strong  wheats.  The  variations  in  the  volume  of  imports  of 
flour  will  of  course  be  affected  by  the  same  variable  factors.  Denmark  as  a 
rule  imports  more  flour  during  the  second  quarter  and  in  October  than  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Denmark  ordinarily  imports  about  5,500  tons  of  flour  a  month,  or  62,000 
barrels.  Of  these  imports,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1929,  Canada  supplied 
about  20,000  barrels  per  month.  The  average  since  then  has  dropped  to  about 
10,000  barrels,  although  in  each  of  the  months  of  March  and  May  of  1930  over 
20,000  barrels  were  shipped  from  Canada  to  Denmark.  During  these  two 
months  imports  into  Denmark  from  all  sources  were  near  the  normal,  indicating 
that  price  is  an  all-important  factor  despite  the  desire  to  use  strong  flour. 

CHANGES  IN  WHEAT  IMPORT'S 

Prior  to  October,  1929,  when  prices  for  Canadian  wheat  hardened  at  levels 
considerably  above  the  prices  at  which  wheat  from  other  countries  was  being 
offered,  and  before  the  large  Danish  crop  of  1929  was  available,  Denmark  used 
to  import  on  an  average  about  20,000  tons  or  about  735,000  bushels  of  wheat 
per  month.  During  the  first  four  months  of  1929  Canada  supplied  about  500,000 
bushels  per  month,  but  in  the  succeeding  fourteen  months  Canada  only  shipped 
about  190,000  bushels  altogether  to  Denmark.  From  November,  1929,  until 
April,  1930,  both  months  inclusive,  Canada  did  not  ship  one  bushel  of  wheat  to 
Denmark. 

However,  the  decline  was  not  entirely  due  to  Canadian  high  prices,  but 
also  to  the  largely  decreased  need  for  imported  wheat  in  Denmark.  The  1929s 
wheat  crop  in  Denmark  was  larger  than  usual  and  of  good  quality.  Average 
monthly  imports  in  1930  have  declined  to  slightly  over  10,000  tons  (368,000; 
bushels). 

DANISH   RYE  MARKET 

During  1928  Denmark  imported  173,251  tons  (6,820,000  bushels)  of  rye, 
and  in  1929  the  total  was  increased  to  222,415  tons  (8,750,000  bushels).  The 
increased  imports  were  divided  throu^iout  the  year  and  reflected  a  cheap  source 
of  rye  as  stock  food  in  Germany  and  in  Poland,  rather  than  a  decreased  crop 
in  Denmark.  Bacon  prices  were  maintained  in  England  during  1929,  and  this 
fact  made  possible  the  purchase  of  rye  as  stock  food  as  long  as  rye  prices  were 
low.  The  monthly  average  imports  then  rose  from  14,440  tons  in  1928  to  18,530 
tons  in  1929.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  1930  the  average  rose  still  higher 
to  21,500  tons,  with  the  imports  maintaining  unusual  regularity  during  the  last 
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five  months  at  over  22,000  tons.  Canada's  contribution  to  these  imports,  at 
least  since  1928,  has  not  been  important.  During  1929  no  rye  was  shipped  from 
Canada  in  the  months  of  May  or  August,  nor  during  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  1929,  including  the  blank  month  of 
May,  Canada  shipped  on  an  average  just  over  725  tons  per  month  (28,000 
bushels),  but  from  October,  1929,  until  May,  1930,  both  months  included,  not 
a  single  bushel  of  Canadian  rye  had  been  shipped  from  Canada  to  Denmark. 

Sweden 

Before  analysing  the  imports  of  cereals  and  cereal  products  into  Sweden, 
it  might  be  well  to  recall  that  during  the  past  year  considerable  thought  has 
been  given  in  Sweden  to  methods  which  would  improve  the  relative  position  of 
the  Swedish  farmer.  Details  of  several  schemes  which  have  been  put  into  opera- 
tion with  this  object  in  view  have  already  been  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence  Journal  Nos.  1390  (September  20,  1930)  and  1397  (November  8).  These 
schemes,  which  are  now  operating,  provide  that  Swedish  millers  will  use  certain 
percentages  of  Swedish  grain,  that  it  will  be  possible  for  farmers'  associations 
to  borrow  money  from  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  building  grain-storage  eleva- 
tors, to  build  grain  driers,  and  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  the  grain  of  the 
members  of  these  farmers'  associations,  by  the  associations,  to  prevent  whole- 
sale dumping  of  grain  in  the  autumn  or  harvest  months.  As  a  further  stimulus 
to  this  latter  desire  to  keep  grain  off  the  markets,  the  "  grain-mixing  "  scheme 
also  provides  a  scale  of  grain  prices  which  the  millers  have  agreed  to  pay 
Swedish  farmers,  and  which  increases  from  month  to  month. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  the  introduction  of  the  "  grain-mixing  " 
scheme  was  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  imports  of  wheat  which  began 
during  March,  1930,  but  the  decline  in  monthly  imports,  amounting  to  about 
50  per  cent  in  volume,  also  reflects  the  size  of  Sweden's  1929  crop.  In  fact,  the 
decline  directed  attention  to  the  stocks  of  Swedish  wheat  and  rye  on  hand  and 
the  low  prices  the  farmers  were  being  forced  to  accept,  and  made  it  possible 
for  the  Government  to  introduce  their  various  relief  proposals.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  desire  for  strong  flour  will  tend  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  the  imports  which  will  be  of  Canadian  origin,  although  to  date  an  increase 
is  not  evident.  During  May  and  June  no  wheat  was  shipped  from  Canada  to 
Sweden.  However,  this  is  always  the  period  of  lowest  imports,  the  peak  of 
Sweden's  wheat  imports  occurring  in  March-April  and  September-October. 
The  1930  crop  is  also  proving  large,  and  it  is  reported  that  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  Swedish  grain  to  be  used  in  Swedish  mills  will  become  effective 
on  November  1. 

Sweden  during  1928  imported  an  average  of  20,000  tons  of  wheat  per  month. 
During  1929  the  average  was  23,000  tons  (845,000  bushels),  to  which  Canada 
contributed  about  5,000  tons  (181,000  bushels)  per  month  during  the  nine  months 
only  in  which  Canada  shipped  wheat  to  Sweden.  In  the  months  of  May,  July, 
and  September,  1929,  no  wheat  was  shipped  from  Canada  to  Sweden. 

The  average  monthly  imports  of  wheat  into  Sweden  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1930  was  14,400  tons  (539,000  bushels),  and  during  the  first  four 
months  Canada  shipped  somewhat  below  one-half  of  these  imports.  During 
the  months  of  May  and  June  Canada  shipped  no  wheat  to  Sweden. 

The  modern  Swedish  flour-milling  industry  dates  from  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  industrialization  became  general  in  Sweden.  Farmers  now  choose 
to  sell  their  grain  to  mills  and  buy  better  milled  flour  in  the  open  market  than 
to  home-grind  it.  This  fact  is  not  only  due  to  the  better  grades  of  flour  that  a 
properly  equipped  mill  can  produce,  but  because  the  modern  miller  has  access 
to  various  grades  of  grain  from  all  over  the  world  which  he  blends  to  produce 
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a  flour  better  in  nearly  every  respect  than  the  flour  which  could  be  produced 
from  home-grown  wheat.  At  the  end  of  1928  some  1,018  mills  employing  4,041 
persons  were  operating  in  Sweden,  but  the  great  majority  of  these  are  very 
small.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  larger  mills  are  located  on  the  coast,  and  the 
most  important  can  grind  65,000  tons  of  grain  per  annum. 

The  majority  of  the  independent  mills  adhere  to  the  Swedish  Flour  Mills 
Association,  which  has  the  regulating  of  prices  as  one  of  its  objects.  The  result 
is  that  mills  within  this  organization  do  not  compete  with  respect  to  prices, 
but  more  with  respect  to  grades  and  qualities.  This  development  has  therefore 
given  the  Swedish  flour  market  a  "  trade-mark  "  characteristic.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  estimated  that  the  production  of  the  Swedish  mills  was  about  60  per  cent 
wheat  flour. 

With  respect  to  flour  imports,  the  Swedish  monthly  requirements  show  a 
strange  uniformity  throughout  the  year.  During  1928  the  average  monthly 
import  was  1,550  tons  (17,400  barrels),  the  maximum  variation  being  under 
350  tons  in  any  one  month. 

During  1929  the  average  flour  imports  per  month  were  just  under  1,400 
tons  (15,700  barrels),  of  which  Canada  supplied  nearly  400'  tons  (4,340  barrels) 
per  month.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  Sweden  imported  1,280  tons 
(14.400  barrels)  per  month.  Canada  supplied  only  140  tons  monthly  (1,550 
barrels)  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  wheat  apparently  being  preferred  to 
flour. 

Distribution  in  Sweden  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  in  Denmark,  through 
agents  and  importers  for  flour,  and  for  grain  through  agents  direct  to  the  mills 
or  through  central  buying  groups  to  the  mills.  Some  flour  mills  are  operated 
co-operatively,  and  these  groups  also  have  central  buying  organizations  through 
which  the  agents  reach  the  mills.  Some  of  the  larger  co-operative  associations 
are  also  heavy  importers  of  flour. 

Since  1928  Canadian  statistics  fail  to  indicate  that  any  Canadian  rye  has 
been  shipped  to  Sweden.  Sweden's  imports  of  this  cereal  averaged  about  8,000 
tons  per  month  in  1928,  slightly  less  in  1929,  and  just  over  7,000  tons  per  month 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1930. 

Norway 

Prior  to  July,  1929,  trade  in  cereals  and  in  cereal  products  in  Norway  was 
"  free,"  but  on  that  date  the  war-time  Corn  Monopoly  was  recreated.  A  full 
report  on  this  monopoly  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1325  (June  22,  1929).  This  monopoly  exerts  its  influence  in  many  ways. 
Transportation  in  Norway  is  difficult.  The  indented  west  coast  can  only  be 
covered  by  coastal  vessels,  and  ordinarily  flour  consumers  living  in  the  deep 
fjords  and  mountain  valleys  in  the  far  northern  districts  would  be  required  to 
pay  heavy  transportation  costs.  In  order  that  these  people  might  be  encouraged 
to  stay  in  these  isolated  villages,  the  monopoly  arbitrarily  determines  the  price 
for  each  grade  of  cereal  product,  prices  which  are  the  same  all  over  the  country. 
The  fisherman,  woodsman,  or  miner  in  the  extreme  north  pays  exactly  the  same 
price  as  the  man  who  unloads  the  flour  from  the  transatlantic  steamship.  The 
monopoly  also  assists  the  farmers  by  arranging  to  take  his  grains  at  prices  much 
above  the  world's  levels. 

During  1928,  the  last  complete  "  free "  year,  Norway  imported  on  an 
average  just  over  9,000  tons  (330,000  bushels)  of  wheat  per  month.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  1929,  before  the  monopoly  began  to  import  on  its  own 
account,  and  just  when  the  private  millers  commenced  to  withdraw  from  the 
market,  the  average  imports  of  wheat  were  slightly  higher  but  under  10,000  tons 
(367,000  bushels) .  The  average  during  the  last  six  months  was  slightly  higher 
still,  going  over  10,000  tons  per  month. 
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During  1929  Canada  shipped  no  wheat  to  Norway  during  March,  October, 
or  November,  and  during  the  first  six  months  the  average  monthly  shipments 
to  Norway  totalled  nearly  4,000  tons  (147,000  bushels),  including  the  blank 
month  of  March.  For  the  last  six  months  of  1929  the  average  monthly  ship- 
ment from  Canada  was  only  3,300  tons  (112,000  bushels),  but  including  the 
empty  months  of  October  and  November. 

The  average  imports  of  wheat  into  Norway  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1930  per  month  were  8,300  tons  (304,000  bushels) .  Canada's  share  has  been 
extremely  low,  and  during  the  first  six  months  wheat  to  Norway  was  only 
shipped  during  January,  March,  and  June.  The  total  shipments  from  Canada 
to  Norway  during  the  first  half  of  1930  only  aggregated  9,260  tons '  (339,903 
bushels) . 

There  are  several  excellent  flour  mills  in  Norway,  most  of  which  are  located 
at  the  seaboard:  the  largest  is  designed  to  mill  70,000  tons  of  wheat  and  rye 
annually.   In  1928  there  were  114  "  mills  "  in  Norway,  employing  1,418  persons. 

The  monopoly  has  been  urged  to  take  over  all  the  flour  mills,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  policy  of  the  present  monopoly  to  go  heavily  into  the 
milling  industry.  Nor  would  it  appear  to  be  part  of  their  policy  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  Norwegian  flour-milling  industry  to  the  point  where 
Norway  would  no  longer  require  to  import  flour,  but  where  it  would  only  import 
grain. 

Millers  in  Norway  do  not  have  to  worry  about  grain  purchasing.  They 
mill  what  the  monopoly  send  to  them,  and  mill  it  as  the  monopoly  directs.  The 
millers  operate  at  a  fixed  remuneration  per  100  kilograms  of  grain  milled. 

Since  all  flour  is  imported  in  the  sacks  of  the  monopoly,  neither  the  agents 
of  the  flour  mills  nor  the  importers  need  to  employ  a  sales  force.  The  agents 
merely  pass  bids  of  the  monopoly  to  their  principals  for  counter  offers,  or  tele- 
graph orders  received  from  the  monopoly  and  the  order  numbers  allotted,  to 
be  placed  on  the  sacks  for  identification.  The  importers  merely  are  "  order 
takers  "  at  commissions  fixed  by  the  monopoly. 

The  organization  of  the  monopoly  is  very  complete,  and  elaborate  records 
are  kept  of  tests,  specifications,  etc.  A  constant  check  is  kept  of  flour  being 
imported  in  order  that  the  flour  being  received  can  be  expected  always  to  be 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  original  sample  lots  which  they  bought  from  foreign 
millers  when  the  monopoly  was  recreated.  For  this  purpose  the  monopoly  also 
operate  a  complete  flour-testing  laboratory. 

Norway  is  Canada's  largest  flour  market  in  Scandinavia:  recent 
increases  in  Norway's  imports  of  Canadian  flour  offset  in  some  respects  the 
decreased  imports  of  Canadian  grains.  Norway  in  1928  imported  on  an  average 
6,000  tons  (67,500  barrels)  of  flour  a  month.  The  average  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1929  had  increased  by  100  tons  per  month.  Of  the  imports  during 
this  six-months'  period,  Canada  had  supplied  nearly  one-half  or  2,700  tons 
(30,400  barrels)  per  month.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1929  the  Norwegian 
Imports  averaged  5,840  tons  (65,800  barrels),  a  slight  decline,  but  Canada's 
shipments  to  Norway  had  dropped  to  about  1,400  tons  (16,000  barrels)  per  month, 
including  the  first  large  purchase  of  the  monopoly  of  Canadian  flour  delivered 
in  August  of  4,540  tons  (51,092  barrels).  This  large  purchase  was  needed  since 
importers,  who  had  bought  in  large  stocks  before  the  monopoly  took  over  the 
sales  direction,  were  permitted  to  sell  their  own  flour  free.  The  rise  in  prices 
during  July  and  in  August  resulted  in  the  importers  being  able  to  liquidate 
profitably  nearly  all  of  their  holding  and  the  market  was  practically  ready  for 
the  low-priced  Canadian  flour  for  which  the  monopoly  had  contracted  during 
the  period  of  low  prices  in  May. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  and  particularly  during  the  last 
six  or  seven  months,  the  orderly  buying  policy  of  the  monopoly  with  respec  t 
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to  flour  is  reflected  in  month-to-month  imports  of  peculiar  regularity.  The 
average  is  now  5,460  tons.  The  average  shipment  from  Canada  to  Norway  of 
wheat  flour  during  the  first  six  months  was  just  over  1,430'  tons  (16,100  barrels) 
per  month,  but  the  shipments  during  the  first  five  months  showed  a  serious 
continued  decline  until  the  May  shipments  were  only  506  tons  (5,708  barrels) . 
However,  the  month  of  June  reflected  price  changes:  Canada  shipped  to  Norway 
in  that  month  3,020  tons  (33,998  barrels). 

The  situation  with  respect  to  rye  shipments  to  Norway  from  Canada  is 
much  worse  than  with  wheat  shipments.  The  total  imports  into  Norway  during 
1928  and  1929  were  practically  \he  same,  136,643  tons  being  imported  during 
1928  and  138,559  tons  (535,000  bushels)  in  1929.  Canada's  share  of  the  average 
monthly  imports,  some  11,500  tons  (44,000  bushels),  was  not  unimportant  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  1929,  when  the  average  from  Canada  was  1,900 
tons  (74,500  bushels)  per  month,  or  over  10  per  cent.  No  rye  was  shipped 
from  Canada  to  Norway  in  April  or  May,  1929,  and  only  minor  quantities  from 
then  until  September,  during  which  month  2,490  tons  (97,974  bushels)  were 
shipped  from  Canada  to  Norway.  Since  that  date  the  monopoly  has  not  bought 
a  bushel  of  rye  from  Canada,  and  one  mill  still  has  in  its  elevators  some  Cana- 
dian rye  which  they  received  from  the  monopoly  in  September,  1929. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

There  are  no  customs  duties  levied  on  wheat,  rye,  or  wheat  flour  on  importa- 
tion into  Denmark  or  Norway.  The  rates  of  customs  duties  levied  and  col- 
lected on  such  goods  when  imported  into  Sweden  are  as  follows: — 

Wheat — Kr.  6.00  per  100  kg.  or  43f  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 
Rye — Kr.  6.00  per  100  kg.  or  41  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds. 
Wheat  flour— Kr.  9.60  per  100  kg.  or  S'2.28  per  barrel. 


AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  15,  1930. — The  summary  of  Australian  imports  and 
exports  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  (July  and  August,  1930)  dis- 


closes the  following  figures: — 

Imports  of  merchandise   £14,109,694 

Exports  of  merchandise   11,063,396 

Excess  of  imports   £  3,046,298 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie   £  1,234,176 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie  .  .   62,153 

Excess  of  exports   £  1,172,023 


Imports  of  merchandise  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  financial  year  1930-31 
were  £14,109,694  as  compared  with  £25,382,756  for  the  previous  period  of  last 
year,  or  a  decline  of  no  less  than  £11,273,062,  while  exports  of  merchandise 
decreased  by  £1,161,478. 

The  decline  in  imports  was  general  to  most  items,  the  principal  groups  of 
commodities  being  metals  and  manufactures,  textiles,  petrol,  attire  and  apparel, 
yams  and  fibres,  rubber  and  manufactures,  tobacco,  wines  and  spirits,  paper, 
and  timber. 

Exports  showing  an  increase  in  comparison  with  the  previous  period  were 
comprised  in  wool,  butter,  dried  fruits,  and  ores  and  concentrates,  while  the 
items  indicated  in  decreased  values  were  mainly  meats,  hides  and  skins,  lead, 
wheat,  and  sugar. 
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To  pay  interest  on  oversea  commitments,  it  is  necessary  that  the  amount 
realized  on  Australian  exports  should  exceed  the  value  of  importations  by 
approximately  £37,000,000  per  annum  while  the  national  debt  remains  at  the 
present  figures.  The  returns,  so  far  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  indicate  that 
much  leeway  has  to  be  made  up  before  the  much  desired  consummation  can  be 
accomplished. 

The  appended  schedule  gives  the  position  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
financial  year: — 

QUARTER  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1930 


Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth   £13.792,000  f 20.539.000       £  6.747,000 

New  South  Wales   8.390.904  12.89o.266  4,504,362 

Victoria   3,522,750  5.613.375  2.090,625 

South  Australia   1,795,751  2,916.535  1.120,784 

Queensland   3,098,828  3.965.192  866.364 

Western  Australia   1,776,987  2,319.881  542,894 

Tasmania   505,652  539,592  33,940 


Combined  deficiency  for  September  quarter   ..  £15,905,969 

During  September  there  were  extraordinarily  heavy  payments  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  commitments  which  will  not  fall  due  during  the  remainder  of 
the  financial  year. 

With  excellent  climatic  conditions,  after  generous  rains  over  much  of  the 
country,  and  fine  spring  growing  conditions,  there  has  been  some  trading 
improvement,  and  a  tendency  to  overcome  the  undoubted  commercial  pessimism 
which  has  been  a  feature  in  recent  months  throughout  Australia. 

Exchange  has  undergone  an  unfavourable  development,  thus  increasing 
materially  importing  costs  to  the  detriment  of  a  continuance  of  placing  orders 
for  oversea  lines,  and  particularly  (as  this  office  has  experienced)  in  endeavour- 
ing to  introduce  new  lines.  Many  Australian  manufacturing  companies  have 
either  reduced  their  dividends  or — as  in  many  cases — they  have  passed  them  by 
carrying  forward  profits  or,  inversely,  their  losses.  Considering  the  severity  of 
the  financial  depression,  there  have  been  no  large  failures  in  this  difficult  trad- 
ing period,  but  admittedly  many  firms  with  limited  financial  resources  have  gone 
into  liquidation  or  have  arranged  for  extended  credits. 

The  Acting  Prime  Minister  has  announced  that  Parliament  will  assemble 
at  the  end  of  October,  likely  to  consider  the  decline  in  the  Treasurer's  estimate 
of  revenue  and  the  somewhat  disappointing  returns  from  the  sales  tax  which 
became  operative  on  August  1. 

EXCHANGE  RATES  INCREASED  BY  £2  10s.  PER  CENT 

Banking  problems  and  the  economic  and  financial  position  in  Australia 
were  reviewed  at  length  at  the  conference  of  general  managers  of  all  Australian 
banks — including  the  Commonwealth  Bank — which  concluded  its  discussions  on 
October  9.  The  conference  was  generally  recognized  as  the  most  momentous 
in  the  financial  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  new  rates  of  exchange — Australia  on  London 
and  London  on  Australia — have  been  arranged.  Telegraphic  transfers  will  be 
sold  at  £109  in  Australia  (as  compared  with  £106  10s.  previously)  for  £100  in 
London.  The  former  rate,  now  superseded,  had  for  a  long  time  been  merely 
nominal,  as  business  had  been  done  at  considerably  higher  rates. 

Rates  are  now  quoted  on  the  basis  of  £100  London,  in  place  of  a  stated 
premium  or  a  stated  discount,  as  the  case  might  be.  Thus,  London  on  Australia 
on  the  new  rate  has  a  telegraphic  transfer  selling  at  £100  English  for  £108  10s. 
Australian.  In  the  previous  rates  £93  17s.  6d.  English  was  quoted  as  the  tele- 
graphic transfer  selling  price  for  £100  Australian.  The  changes  have  been  made 
to  bring  rates  into  conformity  with  market  conditions,  and  to  keep  the  exchange 
business  so  far  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  so  that  the  provision  of 
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£36.000,000  for  Government  purposes  in  London  from  the  export  funds  may  be 
accomplished  with  less  difficulty.  There  is  always  a  fair  amount  of  exchange 
business  which  passes  the  banks  by,  but  lately  importers,  finding  themselves 
rationed  in  their  London  finance  requirements  by  the  banks,  have  sought  out 
exporters  and  have  done  business  with  them.    To-day's  rates  are  as  follows: — 

Buying  Selling 

£     s.  d.  (On  basis  of  £100)  £     s.  d. 

108  10  0  Telegreiphk  transfers                              109    0  0 

107  17  6  On  demand  108  15  0 

107    8  9  30  days  108  10  0 

107    1  3  60  days  108    5  0 

106  13  9  90  days  108    0  0 

106    6  3  120  days  107  15  0 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — Consequent  upon  the  competition  from  Europe  and  North  America, 
the  present  values  of  Australian  (1929-30)  wheat  are  the  lowest  for  about  twenty 
years.  During  the  last  fortnight  fair  export  business  in  part  cargoes  has  been 
done  despite  the  depression  in  oversea  markets.  One  feature,  with  a  distinctly 
favourable  bearing,  is  that  the  recent  advance  in  bank  exchange  rates  con- 
tributes a  premium  (a  profit  in  itself)  on  exports  of  commodities  and  goods  from 
Australia. 

It  is  considered  that  the  low  prices  now  ruling  will  hardly  cover  the  wheat 
growers'  cost  of  production. 

To-day's  nominal  price  on  the  basis  of  a  bushel  of  601  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer 
at  principal  Australian  ports  is  2s.  lid.  (71  cents),  which  is  lower  by  5^d.  (11 
cents)  than  the  price  ruling  on  September  18. 

Shipments  of  wheat  from  all  Australian  States  since  the  beginning  of  the 
1929-30  season  (to  October  9),  in  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  the 
two  previous  seasons,  are  computed  thus:  1927-28,  45,579,937  bushels;  1928-29, 
79,601,406  bushels;  1929-30,  41,576,168  bushels. 

Flour. — During  the  last  month  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
exports  of  Australian  flour.  Some  fair  shipments  have  been  made  to  Egypt, 
but  the  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Java  and  the  Orient  has  been  limited 
to  comparatively  small  parcels.  Lack  of  freight  facilities  to  oversea  markets 
has  caused  some  business  to  be  lost  by  milling  companies. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  main  Australian  ports,  are: — 
is  f  ft  ]     i  •.r-.-  ,  •     Mm  nffi'mmr'  i#m%&Mfto,'j      £  s- 

Packed  in  sacks  140  to  150  pounds  gross   6  10  ($31  63) 

Packed  in  hessian  bags  98  to  101  pounds  gross   6  15  (  32  85) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  49  pounds  gross   7    5  (  35  28) 

These  quotations  show  an  all  round  reduction  of  10s.  ($2.43)  per  ton  on 
the  rates  ruling  on  September  18.  # 

Shipments  of  flour  from  all  Australian  ports  since  the  beginning  of  the  season 
— in  comparison  with  previous  years— to  October  9  are  submitted  thus:  1927-28, 
353,857  tons;  1928^29,  475,268  tons;  1929-30,  392,450  tons. 

Freight  Rates. — As  the  trade  figures  indicate,  the  imports  from  oversea  have 
declined  so  greatly  in  recent  months  that  the  tonnage  available  for  exports  has 
substantially  decreased.  Hence  the  outward  freight  difficulty  is  likely  to  become 
more  acute  in  the  near  future,  and  this  has  been  further  accentuated  by  the 
advance  in  exchange  rates.  To-day's  quotations  on  part  cargoes  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds  are  as  follows: — 

Port  Said,  U.K.,  Egypt  and 

Shipment  during  and  Europe  Alexandria  South  Africa 

October-November   30s.  Od.  ($7.30)  32s.  6d.  ($7  91)  30s.  Od.  ($7  30) 

December   32s.  6d.  (  7  91)  35s.  Od.  (  8  52)  32s.  6d.  (  7  91) 

Flour  in  each  instance  is  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  higher,  but  wheat  freight  is 
based  on  gross  weight  and  flour  on  net  weight. 
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Australia's  wheat  harvest,  1930-31 

The  1915-16  record  crop  of  wheat  (following  the  1914-15  drought)  garnered 
in  Australia  aggregated  179  milion  bushels.  Expert  estimates  of  the  1930-31 
harvest  are,  to-day,  given  at  from  170  to  180  million  bushels,  making  approxi- 
mately 3  million  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  available  for  export. 

This  would  necessitate  the  loading  of  about  400  steamers  of  an  average  of 
7,500  tons  gross  register.  At  the  prevailing  charter  rates  for  full  cargoes  of 
about  34s.  ($8.28)  to  37s.  6d.  ($9.13)  per  ton— depending  upon  port  of  destina- 
tion— the  ocean  freight  on  the  exportable  surplus  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
£5,000,000.  Statistical  data  emphasizes  that  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy  and 
Japan  are  the  largest  buyers  of  Australian  wheat,  while  Egypt  has  been  the 
largest  importer  of  Australian  flour,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  Malaya. 


PROPOSED  PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  Australia,  October  15,  1930. — In  previous  numbers  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  reference  was  made  to  the  proposed  erection 
of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  in  Australia  (State  of  Tasmania)  by 
two  companies  with  the  necessary  capital  and  backing  at  their  command.  The 
establishment  of  the  industry  was  mainly  dependent  on  assistance  expected  to 
be  provided  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  by  way  of  a  bonus  on  produc- 
tion of  £4  ($19.47)  per  ton  and  a  deferred  duty  on  all  imported  paper  of  a 
similar  amount  to  be  operative  when  the  industry  had  reached  a  productive 
stage. 

So  far  as  the  more  prominent  one  of  the  two  interested  companies  is  con- 
cerned, the  present  financial  depression  in  Australia  appears  to  be  unfavourable 
to  an  early  beginning  of  the  enterprise.  At  the  recent  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  company,  the  chairman  stated  that  the  data  obtained  from  the  experimental 
work  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  industry 
in  Tasmania  had  given  the  directors  confidence,  but  at  present  there  were  diffi- 
culties which  prevented  the  enterprise  being  launched. 

The  directors  of  the  company,  it  was  said,  had  been  led  to  believe  that  a  bill 
providing  for  a  Government  bounty  on  newsprint,  with  a  deferred  duty  to  follow, 
would  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  recent  Parliamentary  session.  This  was 
not  done,  however,  and  in  view  of  the  present  economic  conditions  progress  for 
the  time  being  was  extremely  difficult.  In  conclusion,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
hope  was  not  given  up  of  bringing  the  industry  into  being,  and  the  reasons  for 
delay  in  no  way  discounted  the  prospects  of  the  industry. 

Under  the  Canadian- Australian  trade  agreement,  Canadian  newsprint  was 
admitted  into  Australia  free  of  duty  as  was  newsprint  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  general  rate  being  £3  ($14.60)  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  but  on  July  10  Last 
a  British  preferential  rate  of  £1  ($4.87)  per  ton  was  imposed,  and  the  general 
rate  was  increased  to  £4  ($19.47)  per  ton.  A  primage  duty  of  4  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  a  sales  tax  of  2?  per  cent  ad  valorem  have  also  been  imposed  this 
year.  During  the  fiscal  year  1928-29  (the  latest  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able), Australian  imports  of  newsprint  amounted  to  135,944  tons  valued  at 
£2,360,357,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  75,892  tons  (£1,329,078), 
Canada  54,048  tons  (£1,043,791),  Norway  2,410  tons  (£36.576),  and  Sweden 
3,364  tons  (£47,271). 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  CANNED  GOODS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

L.  M.  Vaughan,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  28,  1930. — With  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  indus- 
tries, trade  depression  is  acute  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Public  purchasing  power  is  low  in  consequence,  and  as  canned  goods  of  all 
descriptions  are  regarded  more  or  less  as  luxuries,  this  is  reflected  in  restricted 
sales. 

The  importers  are  not  purchasing  canned  fruits  except  at  prices  which  are 
unremunerative  to  the  packers,  and  offerings  are  very  limited. 

CANNED  FRUITS 

Apples. — The  English  canners  are  developing  this  trade  and  in  quality  and 
price  are  ousting  the  Oregon  pack,  which  is  well  known  on  this  market.  Very 
low  prices — from  15s.  to  16s.  6d.  ($3.65  to  $4.01)  per  dozen  gallon  cans  c.i.f. 
United  Kingdom  port — are  being  asked  for  solid-pack  Oregon.  Trade,  however, 
is  slow,  due  in  part  to  the  good  crop  of  culinary  apples  in  England  this  year. 

Peaches. — So  far  it  has  been  found  that  Canadian  peaches  are  not  generally 
suitable  for  this  market,  in  competition  with  the  fine  and  highly  advertised 
Californian  packs.  California  peaches  are  available  in  large  quantities,  and 
prices  are  low,  though  it  is  hardly  safe  to  indicate  these  as  quotations  are 
fluctuating  rapidly.  "  Standards  "  have  recently  been  offered  at  6s.  6d.  ($1.58) 
per  dozen  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  for  2'i's,  "  Seconds  "  at  5s.  6d.  ($1.33), 
and  "Choice"  at  7s.  6d.  ($1.82)  per  dozen  c.i.f. 

Pears. — Californian  "  Seconds "  are  offered  at  6s.  8d.  ($1.62)  per  dozen 
c.i.f.,  with  other  grades  proportionately  higher.  Canadian  pears  are  known  on 
this  market,  and  if  "  Standards  "  could  be  offered  at  around  6s.  3d.  ($1.52)  per 
dozen  c.i.f.,  it  is  probable  that  sales  could  be  made,  despite  the  general  dullness 
of  the  market. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

Peas. — English  canners  are  going  after  this  market  strongly,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  get  the  trade,  even  if  the  initial  stages  are  marked  by  financial  losses. 
They  seem  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  packing  peas  with  practically  no 
loss  of  colour  or  of  flavour.  One  English  brand  is  quoted  at  3s.  2d.  (77  cents) 
for  l's  per  dozen  net,  carriage  paid  on  three-case  lots,  48  tins  to  the  case,  and 
at  5s.  ($1.21)  for  No.  2.  At  the  Imperial  Fruit  Show  now  being  held  at  Leicester 
more  than  one  stand  is  occupied  by  English  packers  of  peas. 

Tomatoes. — Italian  packers,  who  have  hitherto  practically  monopolized 
the  trade  in  canned  tomatoes,  have  now  to  face  serious  competition  from  Spanish 
packers,  who  are  producing  quite  as  good  an  article  at  a  lower  price.  Spanish 
3's  are  being  offered  at  3s.  9d.  (91  cents)  per  dozen  c.i.f.,  as  against  the  Italian 
quotation  of  4s.  3d.  ($1.03).  In  order  to  do  business  it  would  be  necessary  for 
Canadian  firms  to  offer  supplies  at  3s.  6d. 

Tomatoes,  however,  are  not  making  the  sales  they  did.  When  miners  were 
working  an  eight-hour  shift  it  was  a  common  practice  to  take  with  them  under- 
ground canned  tomatoes,  with  which  they  refreshed  themselves  while  at  work. 
Now,  however,  with  miners  working  only  a  seven-hour  shift,  not  nearly  so  many 
canned  tomatoes  as  formerly  are  consumed  in  this  area. 

Culinary  needs  are  met  by  the  Spanish  8-ounce  can,  which  is  quoted  al 
Is.  Id.  (26  cents)  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Fresh  tomatoes,  either  English  or  imported, 
are  available  almost  the  year  round,  and  are  generally  used  in  preference  to 
the  canned  variety. 
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Corn. — Canned  corn  is  not  known  and  appreciated  in  the  West  of  England 
as  it  is  in  Canada.  Sales  are  practically  confined  to  Canadians  resident  in  Eng- 
land, or  to  persons  who  have  lived  in  or  visited  Canada. 

CANNED  FISH 

Buyers  of  canned  salmon  are  of  the  belief  that  prices  will  recede  still 
further,  and  are  postponing  their  orders  or  buying  only  in  small  quantities.  The 
"  dumping  "  of  Siberian  salmon  adds  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  market.  Prices 
are  approximately  52s.  ($12.65)  per  case  of  48  tall  l's  c.i.f.  for  Alaska  Reds, 
34s.  ($8.26)  for  Medium  Reds,  and  18s.  ($4.38)  for  Pinks,  at  which  prices  very 
little  business  is  being  done. 

ENGLISH  COMPETITION 

The  canning  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  making  headway.  At 
the  Imperial  Fruit  Show  at  Leicester  cookers  and  canning  machinery  of  all 
kinds  were  in  evidence.  English  canners  are  making  a  determined  effort  to 
control  the  trade  in  canned  soups  and  canned  peas,  and  also  in  canned  apples. 
One  well-known  firm  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  advertising,  both  through  the  press 
and  by  means  of  men  carrying  boards  through  the  streets.  At  the  offices  of  the 
Evening  World,  Bristol,  in  which  paper  this  firm  are  advertising,  a  large  window 
is  filled  with  their  products,  bearing  the  retail  prices  at  which  they  can  be 
obtained. 


GLAUBER  SALT  TRADE   IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  28,  1930. — There  are  a  number  of  chemical  manufac- 
turers in  England  making  hydrochloric  acid  and,  as  a  part  of  the  same  process, 
Glauber  salt  cake.  Usually  this  crude  salt  cake  is  sold  to  Glauber  salt  manu- 
facturers, who  in  turn  produce  the  ordinary  Glauber  salt  crystals  or  the  desic- 
cated Glauber  salts  of  99  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  strength  Na2So4.  The  former 
type  can  be  bought  by  chemical  merchants  at  60s.  ($14.60)  per  ton,  packed  in 
2-cwt.  bags,  delivered  to  buyer's  warehouse.  Another  source  of  supply  is  the 
English  solar  ring  group,  whose  products  are  offered  from  55s.  ($13.38)  to  65s. 
($15.81)  per  ton  delivered.  Many  artificial  silk  manufacturers  also  produce  large 
quantities  of  Glauber  salts,  which  they  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  at  a  very  low 
price.  One  chemical  house  stated  that  they  had  received  offers  for  this  salt 
from  a  Dutch  concern  at  30s.  ($7.29)  per  ton  f.o.b.  Imports  of  commercial 
Glauber  salts  are  brought  in  mainly  from  Germany,  with  prices  ranging  about 
£5  5s.  ($25.54)  per  ton  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

The  trade  is  not  closely  organized  as  is  the  case  with  many  commodities 
in  this  country;  manufacturers  sell  to  large  customers  direct,  to  chemical 
merchanting  houses,  and  others.  The  textile  industry  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire is  a  large  consumer,  especially  in  the  dyeing  and  dye  manufacturing  sec- 
tion. A  more  limited  market  is  to  be  found  in  the  soap  manufacturing  industry: 
one  soap  company  have  contracted  for  a  considerable  quantity  at  £3  15s. 
($18.25)  per  ton  delivered.  Druggist  supply  houses  also  use  small  quantities 
of  the  last  grade  salts,  which  they  usually  purchase  direct  from  manufacturers 
in  the  North  of  England,  buying  five  to  ten  tons  a  year  at  prices  ranging  any- 
where from  £5  ($24.33)  upward. 

Although  a  number  of  mineral  and  chemical  importing  houses  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  consider  Canadian  offers,  there  seems  little  oppor- 
tunity of  Canadian  firms  competing  in  view  of  the  prevailing  low  market  prices, 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  handling  charges,  which  would  hardly  allow  even 
the  slightest  margin  of  profit. 
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SALES  OF  PACKAGE  SOUPS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  13,  1930. — During  the  course  of  an  investigation  con- 
ducted by  this  office  into  the  market  for  package  or  dried  soups  on  behalf  of  a 
Canadian  manufacturer,  it  was  found  that  the  outlet  for  soups,  canned  or  dried, 
in  the  North  of  England  was  very  limited:  it  is  the  usual  practice  in  England 
to  make  soups  from  vegetables,  meat  scrap,  etc.,  in  the  homes. 

Packet  or  dried  preparations  have  a  minor  share  of  the  trade  as  compared 
with  canned  varieties.  A  survey  made  among  chain  stores  and  other  shops  in 
this  area  revealed  that  one  chain  store  operating  a  hundred  branches  use  around 
24  gross  of  twopenny  packets  a  month  during  the  period  extending  from  October 
to  March.  Another  similar  type  of  firm  with  about  88  branches  estimate  their 
requirements  at  approximately  5  gross  a  month  of  small  packets,  while  a  third 
firm  with  some  65  branches  give  12  gross  a  month  during  the  winter  period  as 
their  usual  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  two  large  individual  grocery 
stores  catering  to  the  high-class  trade  in  this  district  state  that  they  sell  from 
12  to  14  gross  of  twopenny  packet  soups  a  month  during  the  winter. 

While  there  are  numerous  brands  on  the  market,  the  bulk  of  the  business 
is  shared  among  five  well-known  firms,  with  the  products  of  W.  Symington  & 
Company,  Limited,  a  noted  English  firm,  in  greatest  demand.  A  Continental 
brand,  one  from  Ireland,  and  two  other  English  products  complete  the  remainder 
of  the  chief  competitors. 

The  most  popular  size  is  the  twopenny  packet.  The  larger  packages 
approach  the  cost  of  canned  soups,  and  this^  along  with  the  fact  that  anything 
larger  than  the  twopenny  packets  makes  more  soup  than  is  usually  required 
by  the  average  family,  explains  the  preference  for  the  smaller  size. 

Retail  prices  for  several  well-known  brands  are  as  follows: — 

Symington's:  Small  "packets  (ihpint),  2d.  (4  cents);  quiart  size,  5-|-d.  (11  cents). 
Maggi's:  Pint  size,  2d. 

Foster  Clarke:  1^-pint  size,  2^d.  (5  cents);  3-<pint  size,  5§d.  (11  cents). 
Lazenby  &  Son:  1^-pint  size,  7d.  (14  cents). 

Edwards:  impound  tin,  4  pints,  8£d.  (17  cents) ;  ^-pound  tin,  Is.  4d.  (32  cents) ;  1 -"pound 
tin,  2s.  6d.  (60  cents). 

Pea  soup  is  probably  the  most  favoured;  others  on  sale  are  oxtail,  tomato, 
and  mulligatawny,  mock  turtle,  gravy,  celery,  consomme,  and  chicken  broth. 

The  majority  of  the  soups  are  packed  in  neat  cardboard  or  thick  paper 
containers  lined  with  oiled  paper.  Frequently  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on 
the  paper  along  with  the  name  of  firm  and  directions  for  preparations. 

October  to  March  is  recognized  as  the  best  selling  season,  and  efforts  are 
made  by  manufacturers  to  bring  their  soups  before  the  public  at  the  opening 
of  this  period  by  extensive  advertising  in  the  daily  press  and  household  maga- 
zines, and  by  giving  advertising  bonuses  to  retailers  as  well  as  arranging  special 
displays  of  soups. 

Any  Canadian  firm  interested  in  entering  this  market  would  have  to  be 
prepared  to  undertake  considerable  expenditure  on  advertising  and  introductory 
sales  efforts,  as  in  the  case  of  most  proprietary  products  of  this  type,  competi- 
tive price  and  good  quality  alone  are  not  usually  sufficient  to  create  a  demand. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  GOLD  COAST  IN  1929 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

IMPORTS 

Liverpool,  October  28,  1930. — The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs 
on  the  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast  for  1929  shows  that  the  value  of  imports  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £10,082,381,  being  £2,117,664  or  17-4  per  cent  less  than 
the  value  for  1928.  Among  the  articles  to  show  a  decrease  are  motor  cars  and 
tires,  cotton  piece  goods,  woollen  manufactures,  silk  and  artificial  silk  goods, 
perfumery,  lamps  and  lanterns,  buckets,  pails  and  basins,  leather  boots  and 
shoes,  wearing  apparel,  musical  instruments,  beads,  cement,  sewing  machines, 
soap,  gin,  brandy,  whisky,  sugar,  mineral  waters,  biscuits,  canned  fish,  flour, 
lard,  tobacco,  pickled  or  salted  meat  and  canned  meats,  corrugated  iron  sheets, 
and  electrical  machinery. 

There  were  372  fewer  motor  cars  imported  in  1929.  Scarcity  of  money  is 
the  main  reason  for  the  decrease.  A  fair  number  of  automobiles  were  in  stock 
unsold  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  keener  railway  com- 
petition may  affect  future  imports.  The  sale  of  heavy  motor  trucks  was  con- 
siderably less  in  1929  than  in  1928,  as  lighter  trucks  have  become  more  popular. 
Out  of  a  total  importation  of  2,207  motor  cars  and  trucks  during  1929,  1,816 
were  supplied  by  the  United  States.  While  imports  are  classified  as  far  as 
possible  according  to  country  of  origin,  it  will  be  appreciated  that  discrepancies 
are  bound  to  occur  when  goods  pass  through  another  country  en  route  to  their 
destination.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Canadian  motor 
car  exports  in  recent  years  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number 
recorded  in  the  Gold  Coast  statistics.  For  example,  the  Gold  Coast  report  for 
1929  shows  only  one  car  as  imported  from  Canada,  whereas  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1930,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  records  the 
export  of  1,632  automobiles  valued  at  $635,949  from  Canada  to  the  whole  of 
British  West  Africa,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  very  considerable  percentage 
of  this  number  went  to  the  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Although  less  flour  was  imported  in  1929,  stocks  were  very  low  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  while  importations  during  1928  were  heavy.  A  feature  of  the  flour 
trade  during  the  year  was  the  increasing  popularity  of  flour  imported  in  bags 
of  28  and  49  pounds.  The  196-pound  barrel  is  not  so  much  in  favour.  Bags 
weighing  less  than  28  pounds  also  sell  well.  By  importing  in  smaller  quantities, 
there  is  a  readier  sale  and  less  danger  of  flour  becoming  weevily.  Imports  of 
Canadian  flour  during  1929  amounted  to  13,785  cwt.  valued  at  £15,649,  as  com- 
pared with  825  cwt.  valued  at  £873  during  the  previous  year.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  reached  205,762  cwt.  valued  at  £222,515,  as  compared  with 
263.274  cwt.  valued  at  £282,527  in  1928.  Total  imports  during  1929  amounted 
to  228,562  cwt.  valued  at  £248,487,  as  compared  with  272,016  cwt.  worth 
£293,307  in  1928.  While  detailed  Canadian  statistics  are  not  yet  available,  it 
is  known  from  previous  experience  that  the  largest  proportion  of  Canadian 
flour  for  West  Africa  is  shipped  via  United  States  ports,  and  it  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  is  included 
in  the  above  amounts  credited  in  the  Gold  Coast  statistics  to  the  United  State* 
Canned  fish  imports  showed  only  a  slight  reduction  from  6,391,089  pounds  in 
1928  to  6,256,598  pounds  in  1929.  Of  the  total  amount,  the  United  States  is 
credited  with  1,835,080,  the  United  Kingdom  with  1,166,482,  and  Canada  with 
586,613  pounds.  Portugal  supplied  1,335,114  pounds,  mainly  sardines.  Imports 
from  this  source,  however,  showed  a  decided  falling  off,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  popularity  of  canned  pilchards  from  California. 
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Among  commodities  to  show  increased  imports  during  1929  are  boots  and 
shoes  other  than  leather,  medicines  and  drugs,  tin  manufactures,  beer  and  ale, 
illuminating  oils,  gasolene,  lumber  sawn  or  hewn  or  partly  dressed,  and  still 
wine. 

EXPORTS 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast  in  1929  was  £12,677,716, 
being  £1,147,159  or  8-30  per  cent  less  than  the  value  of  the  exports  for  1928. 
The  principal  commodity  for  export  is  raw  cacao,  which  represents  78-26  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  colony's  exports.  The  1929  shipments  amounted 
to  238,068  tons  valued  at  £9,704,493.  This  is  the  largest  quantity  on  record, 
being  an  increase  of  12,991  tons  over  1928,  but  the  total  value  showed  a  decrease 
of  £2,023,073.  The  principal  other  exports  to  show  decreases  in  value  were 
kola  nuts,  copra,  and  palm  kernels.  The  value  of  exports  of  raw  gold,  diamonds, 
rubber,  hides,  manganese  ore,  palm  oil,  sisal  fibre,  and  mahogany  wood  showed 
an  increase  in  1929  over  the  previous  year. 

SEABORNE  TRADE  OF  THE  COLONY 

The  table  below  shows  the  trend  of  the  aggregate  external  seaborne  trade 
of  the  colony  for  the  last  pre-war  year,  1913,  and  1929  respectively: — 


Import 

Export 

Aggreg 

ate  Trade 

Countries 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

1913 

19 

29 

1913 

1929 

1913 

1929 

United  Kingdom  

69 

.99 

48 

.85 

64.77 

29.11 

67 

,26 

37.78 

5 

.54 

2 

.60 

7.42 

1.31 

6, 

,  53 

1.88 

Other  parts  of  British  Empire 

21 

r, 

.49 

2.04 

10 

1.80 

Total  British  Empire..  .. 

75 

.74 

52 

.94 

72.19 

32.46 

73, 

,89 

41.46 

United  States  

5 

.09 

16 

.45 

1.86 

29.52 

3 

,40 

23.78 

.94 

4 

.18 

8.39 

3.61 

4. 

.84 

3.86 

Holland  

3 

.82 

7 

.53 

12.03 

1 

,82 

10.05 

Germany  

7 

.85 

11 

.66 

HL57 

16.74 

12 

.41 

14.51 

Other  foreign  countries  

6 

.56 

7 

.24 

.99 

5.64 

3. 

,04 

6.34 

Total  foreign  countries.  .  .  . 

24 

.26 

47 

.06 

27.81 

67.54 

26 

.11 

58.54 

Grand  total  

100 

.0 

100 

.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 

.0 

100.0 

The  import  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  represented  52-94 
per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade,  and  is  less  by  4-87  per  cent  than  in  1928. 
The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  48-85,  being  4-79  per  cent  less  than  the 
previous  year.  Other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  including  Canada,  obtained 
1-49  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade  of  1929,  as  compared  with  2-13  in  1928. 
Total  imports  from  Canada  in  1929  amounted  to  £36,244  as  compared  with 
£95,511  in  1928.  According  to  the  Gold  Coast  statistics,  this  decrease  is  largely 
accounted  for  under  motor  car  imports.  Of  the  total  value  of  £36,244  credited 
the  Dominion  in  1929,  flour  and  canned  fish  together  accounted  for  £32,257. 

The  United  States,  Germany,  and  France  increased  their  share  of  the 
import  trade  with  the  colony  during  1929.  Holland's  share  was  slightly  less. 
The  percentage  share  of  the  import  and  export  trade  taken  by  the  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  Germany,  Holland,  and  France  respectively  during  the  last 
five  years  was  as  follows: — 


United  United 

Kingdom            States  Germany  Holland  France 

Year                     Imp.      Ex.  Imp.     Ex.  Imp.  Ex.  Imp.  Ex.  Imp.  Ex. 

1925                       65.28    31.33  11.02    22.01  6.58  16.95  8.48  13.10  2.15  8.12 

1926                       55.85    29.84  11.24    24.72  6.81  18.34  7.08  13.21  2.68  5.46 

1927                       57.90    30.59  11.90    24.59  8.05  17.93  6.48  15.77  3.50  4.02 

1928                       53.64    30.13  13.06    20.83  9.66  20.55  7.68  15.95  3.54  4.77 

1929                       48.85    29.11  16.45    29.52  11.66  16.74  7.53  12.03  4.18  3.61 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  past  five  years  has 
more  or  less  maintained  her  share  of  the  export  trade;  her  share  of  the  import 
trade,  however,  has  gradually  decreased.  That  decrease  is  the  practical  conse- 
quence of  the  destination  of  the  colony's  most  valuable  domestic  export,  for  the 
United  Kingdom  took  in  1929  only  19-5  per  cent  of  the  colony's  cacao.  Of  the 
cacao  exported,  the  United  States  took  35-7  per  cent,  Germany  20-2  per  cent, 
the  United  Kingdom  19-5  per  cent,  and  Holland  15-1  per  cent.  Of  the  maho- 
gany exported,  57-7  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States  and  41-8  per  cent  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Germany  took  75-5  per  cent  of  the  palm  kernels,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  8-4  per  cent.  Of  palm  oil,  29  per  cent  was  exported  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  66  per  cent  to  the  United  States.  Norway  took  37  per 
cent  of  the  manganese,  Canada  and  France  19  each,  Belgium  14,  and  the  United 
States  11  per  cent. 

The  principal  articles  imported  during  the  year  from  the  United  States 
were:  canned  fish,  flour,  lubricating  oils  and  gasolene,  automobiles,  trucks  and 
parts,  tires,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  wood  and  timber. 

German  exports  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  1929  chiefly  consisted  of  aerated 
waters,  beads,  beer,  still  wine,  pickled  beef  and  pork,  biscuits,  boots  and  shoes, 
buckets  and  basins,  lamps  and  lanterns,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  agricul- 
tural tools,  artificial  silk  goods,  cotton  manufactured  goods,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  refined  sugar. 

MARKET  FOR  LEATHER  "  ROUNDINGS  "  IN  HONGKONG 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  September  29,  1930. — In  Hongkong  and  South  China  there  are 
many  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  pith  sun  helmets  or  topees, 
as  they  are  called.  Locally  made  helmets  are  in  great  demand  among  the  coolie 
and  poorer  class  of  Chinese  who  recognize  the  necessity  of  head  protection 
during  the  hot  season  and  are  attracted  by  the  foreign-type  helmet.  This 
industry  has  led  to  a  demand  for  leather  "  roundings  "  or  "  remainders,"  which 
are  thin  strips  of  leather  left  over  by  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers.  Leather 
"  roundings  "  as  required  in  this  market  must  be  in  the  lighter  colours,  since 
they  are  used  exclusively  to  provide  sweat  bands  and  chin  straps  for  the  locally 
manufactured  helmets.  For  this  purpose  the  strips  should  be  at  least  2  inches 
wide  so  as  to  allow  for  an  ordinary-sized  sweat  band. 

At  the  present  time  this  commodity  is  being  shipped  to  Hongkong  by  Euro- 
pean boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  in  bales  of  360  pounds,  carefully  packed  and 
burlapped.  The  prevailing  price  for  roundings  is  about  Hongkong  $1.20  per 
pound  c.i.f.  Hongkong,  which  equals  approximately  37  cents  Canadian  currency. 
Since  freight  rates  from  England  and  other  European  countries  to  Hongkong 
are  much  higher  than  those  from  Canada,  Canadian  shoe  manufacturers  should 
be  able  to  secure  a  share  of  this  business. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Hongkong  will  be  glad  to 
receive  c.i.f.  prices  and  samples  from  Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  trade. 

HONGKONG  MARKET  FOR  FELT  HATS 

W.  J.  Riddiford,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  September  28,  1930. — A  few  years  ago  Chinese  men  of  all  classes 
wore  clothing  of  Chinese  fashion  almost  exclusively,  but  of  late  there  is  a  definite 
movement  toward  the  adoption  of  foreign  styles.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  foreign  clothes  wear  longer  and  are  cheaper  than  the  expensive  and  deli- 
cate Chinese  silk  costumes,  and  is  also  the  result  of  the  gradual  Westernization 
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which  is  taking  place  in  the  Orient,  especially  in  the  larger  ports  and  business 
centres.  The  outstanding  item  of  change  in  the  Chinese  mode  of  dress  is  prob- 
ably headwear.  Whereas  formerly  the  Chinese  man  in  South  China  wore  a 
mandarin  cap,  a  large  peak-topped  straw  sun  shade,  or  went  bare-headed, 
according  to  his  social  status  and  the  nature  of  his  work,  in  cities  like  Hong- 
kong, Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Swatow,  Pakhoi,  and  Wuchow  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  now  wear  foreign-style  felt  hats  or  sun  helmets.  Foreign 
hats  are  considered  very  stylish  and  are  also  recognized  for  their  utility,  but 
in  the  case  (say)  of  a  coolie  clothed  in  ragged  cotton  shorts  and  vest,  bare- 
footed, and  proudly  wearing  an  up-to-date  model  foreign-style  felt  hat  the 
practice  has  its  ridiculous  side. 

A  cheap  felt  hat  is  in  great  demand  in  this  market,  but  it  should  be  up-to- 
date  in  style,  of  good  appearance,  and  colourfully  silk-lined.  This  latter  point 
is  of  great  importance,  as  the  great  mass  of  the  poorer  and  uneducated  Chinese 
are  attracted  by  the  colour  and  lustre  of  the  lining,  and  a  hat  may  be  sold  on 
this  point  alone. 

The  most  popular  felt  hats  in  the  market  come  from  Italy.  They  are  of 
indifferent  quality,  but  are  offered  in  a  wide  range  of  shapes  and  are  all  silk- 
lined.  Styles  are  mostly  in  high  crowns  and  narrow  brims,  though  in  this  par- 
ticular Canadian  manufacturers  should  follow  the  ruling  style  in  the  home 
market,  which  will  invariably  be  what  is  required  here.  One  brand  of  Italian 
felt  hat  costs  G$l  c.i.f.  Hongkong;  two  other  popular  models  cost  approxi- 
mately G$1.60  and  G$3.20  respectively  c.i.f.  Hongkong.  These  prices  are  based 
on  rather  large  orders. 

At  the  end  of  1924  the  Government  of  Hongkong  ceased  collecting  official 
statistics  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony,  but  resumed  this  work  as  at 
April  1,  1930.  Statistics  showing  the  importation  of  foreign  hats  and  caps  are 
available  therefore  for  the  year  1924,  and  for  the  months  of  April  to  August 
inclusive  of  this  year.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  table  given  below  values 
are  given  for  both  periods  in  Hongkong  dollars  and  in  Canadian  gold  dollars. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Hongkong  dollar  is  a  silver  one  which  fluctuates 
widely,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  amounts  for  1924  and  for  the  five  months 
of  1930  to  Canadian  dollars  at  the  rate  of  32  cents  Canadian  currency  per  one 
Hongkong  dollar  for  1930,  and  56  cents  Canadian  currency  per  one  Hongkong 
dollar  for  the  1924  figures.  Values  are  thus  weighted  according  to  the  rates  of 
exchange  prevailing  during  the  two  periods  in  question.  By  this  method  the 
figures  for  both  periods  are  strictly  comparable. 

IMPORTS  OF  HATS  AND  CAPS   (FOREIGN )   INTO  HONGKONG 


Whole  Year  April-August  inclusive 

Countries  1924  1930 

Japan   Hongkong  $  554,072  =  G$310,280    Hongkong  $  36,914  =  G$  11,812 

Italy   248,132  =       138,593  216,640  =  69,324 

United  Kingdom   280,404  =      101,026  103,641  =  33,165 

Canada   1,231  =            689    =   

United  States                                                        =    29,764  =  9,524 

Other  countries   155,388  =        87,017  6,731  =  2,153 


Hongkong  $1,239,227  =  G $637,605    Hongkong  $393,690  =  G$125,978 

The  Canadian  dollar  figures  for  1924  and  for  the  period  April  to  August, 
inclusive,  of  1930  seem  to  indicate  that  imports  of  foreign  hats  and  caps  into 
Hongkong  have  fallen  off  considerably  since  1924,  but  the  fact  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  above  statistics  give  values,  not  volume,  and  undoubtedly 
higher  prices  prevailed  during  1924  than  are  obtainable  at  present.  Moreover, 
the  1930  statistics  are  for  five  unrepresentative  months,  since  the  importation 
of  felt  hats  and  caps  into  Hongkong  does  not  really  begin  until  the  middle  of 
October,  when  the  hot  weather  is  finishing. 
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The  progress  of  Italy  and  the  United  States  in  this  business  should  be 
noted.  Both  of  these  countries  are  making  headway,  while  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  other  countries  are  losing  ground.  The  progress  made 
by  the  United  States  is  remarkable  inasmuch  as  in  1924  that  country  shipped 
no  foreign  hats  or  caps  into  this  market,  while  in  five  months  of  this  year  they 
have  already  done  over  $9,000  business  in  these  lines. 

A  small  portion  of  the  foreign  hat  and  cap  business  is  in  high-quality 
articles,  but,  generally  speaking,  a  large  business  is  only  possible  by  offering  a 
cheap  product  saleable  to  the  Chinese. 

Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  this  market  should  send  pne  or  two 
samples,  a  colour  chart,  size  ranges,  and  c.i.f.  Hongkong  prices  to  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong,  emphasizing  their 
cheaper  models.  Samples  sent  should  be  in  the  smaller  sizes,  as  the  Chinese 
rarely  require  a  hat  over  size  7. 

There  are  no  customs  formalities  to  be  observed,  nor  are  there  any  duties 
payable  on  this  class  of  goods  entering  Hongkong  as  Hongkong  is  a  free  port; 
every  country  receives  the  same  tariff  treatment. 


GERMAN  MARKET  FOR   CRUSHED   LOBSTER  SHELLS 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  October  29,  1930. — There  is  an  opening  in  Germany  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  waste  of  the  Canadian  lobster  canning  factories.  Crushed  lobster 
shell  has  been  imported  for  mixing  with  other  feeding  stuffs,  but  since  the 
present  law  came  into  force  requiring  the  contents  of  all  feeding  stuffs  sold  to 
stock  raisers  to  be  plainly  marked  on  the  containers  the  use  of  crushed  lobster 
shells  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  poultry  feeding. 

The  best  qualities  are  imported  from  South  Africa,  the  analysis  of  the 
African  product  being  42  to  47  per  cent  protein,  2  to  4  per  cent  fat,  up  to  4  per* 
cent  salt,  and  not  more  than  4  per  cent  sand.  Present  prices  range  from  $43  to 
$53  per  long  ton  (2,240  pounds)  c.i.f.  Hamburg.  The  prices  realized  for  crushed 
lobster  shell  are  usually  based  on  the  protein  content,  and  it  is  considered  that 
only  a  product  with  a  protein  content  of  over  40  per  cent  can  be  profitably 
shipped  to  Hamburg.  Lobster  shells  have  been  offered  from  Canada  with  a 
protein  content  of  23  per  cent,  but  such  a  product  could  at  the  most  realize 
about  $30  a  ton,  which  would  not  cover  the  transport  and  other  expenses.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  ship  to  Hamburg  lobster  shells  in  which  parts  of  the 
lobster  meat  not  used  in  canning  are  still  available  so  as  to  increase  the  protein 
content. 

It  is  essential  that  the  lobster  shells  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  ship- 
ping in  order  to  prevent  decomposition  while  in  transit.  Hamburg  firms  could 
take  uncrushed  shells,  but  crushing  reduces  the  bulk  and  accordingly  economizes 
in  freight  charges,  which  are  the  chief  item  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
this  business.  The  goods  can  be  packed  in  sacks  free  of  chemicals  or  other 
materials  likely  to  be  harmful;  sacks  of  100  pounds  or  50  kg.  (110  pounds) 
are  acceptable. 

Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  take  up  this  trade  are  recommended  to  for- 
ward samples  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  who  will  sub- 
mit their  offers  to  leading  importers  of  feeding  stuffs.  Attention  is  also  directed 
to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  1235A,  which  appears  on  page  726  of  this  issue. 
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COMMODITY  MARKETS   OF  GREECE 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
XI 

Conditions  and  Prospects  in  the  Athens-Piraeus  Area 

Owing  to  the  slack  summer  season,  and  more  particularly  to  the  shortage 
of  circulating  capital,  the  Athens-Piraeus  market  has  been,  generally  speaking, 
in  a  stagnant  condition,  not  much  business  passing  in  any  line.  The  wholesale 
merchants  are  weighed  down  by  an  accumulation  of  old  taxation,  which  they 
have  been  unable  to  pay  off.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Government  has  recently 
abolished  the  private  bonded  stores  and  is  forcing  the  merchants  to  pay  the  full 
dues  on  the  stocks.  The  amounts  involved  are  estimated  at  many  millions  of 
drachmae.  Stocks  in  most  commodities  are  fairly  low,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  soon  be  some  revival  of  activity. 

There  is  an  evident  restriction  of  capital  in  circulation,  and  commercial 
obligation?  are  not  always  promptly  met  at  maturity  even  by  the  soundest  con- 
cerns. Owing  to  the  state  of  the  market,  bankers  are  satisfied  if  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  bills  are  paid  at  maturity,  the  remainder  being  renewed  and  gradu- 
ally paid  up,  unless  they  concern  firms  which  are  being  driven  out  of  the  market, 
in  which  case  they  are  protested  and  remain  unpaid  pending  liquidation  of  the 
business  of  the  debtors. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

The  population  of  Greece  may  be  divided  into  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
classes.  Wealthy  rentiers,  shipowners,  and  bankers  belong  to  the  first-named, 
and  their  standard  of  living  in  some  ways  is  high.  They  generally  own  luxurious 
houses  in  town,  and  villas  in  Kiphissia  or  some  other  resorts  in  Greece,  where 
they  spend  a  portion  of  the  summer  prior  to  proceeding  to  some  of  the  famous 
European  resorts  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  bourgeoisie  may  be  said 
to  comprise,  on  the  one  hand,  professional  men  and  merchants,  and  on  the  other, 
pubJic  or  private  employees  whose  incomes  are  comparatively  low.  The  pro- 
fessional men  usually  own  their  houses,  and  generally  go  to  the  islands  of  Greece 
for  the  summer  months.  The  standard  of  living  amongst  employees  is  lower 
still,  owing  to  their  income  being  limited.  They  usually  live  in  rented  quarters, 
making  the  two  ends  meet  with  great  difficulty,  unless  through  marriage  they 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  dowry,  according  to  a  custom  which  is  still  widely 
prevalent  in  Greece.  Finally,  as  regards  the  labouring  classes,  the  standard  of 
living  has  recently  improved.  A  few  years  ago  the  average  labourer  would  eat 
meat  once  a  week  (say  on  Sunday),  and  lodge  in  very  bad  quarters  with  none 
of  the  modern  comforts.  At  the  present  time  the  workman  consumes  more 
meat,  but  still  lives  in  small  and  poor  houses  or  huts.  It  must  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  as  concerns  refugees,  as  a  result  of  the  special  attention  given  to  them 
by  the  Refugee  Settlement  Commission,  they  have  been  housed  in  relatively 
good  and  comfortable  quarters.  The  Greek  market  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
price  market,  quality  for  the  larger  part  of  the  trade  being  only  of  a  secondary 
importance. 

REPRESENTATION 

In  the  Athens-Piraeus  market  import  trade  in  almost  its  entirety  is  effected 
through  commission  agents,  the  number  of  whom  is  disproportionately  high; 
very  little  business  is  done  with  wholesalers  direct.  Direct  trade  is  generally 
considered  to  involve  difficulties  and  risk,  besides  entailing  a  heavy  correspond- 
ence which  the  wholesalers  are  not  as  a  rule  prepared  to  undertake  as  they  do 
not  care  to  keep  adequate  staffs.   A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  old- 
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established  organizations,  which  have  means  and  sound  business  knowledge,  and 
the  small  concerns  which  sprang  up  after  the  Great  War  and  the  influx  of 
the  refugees.  The  standard  of  the  commercial  morality  of  the  former  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  quite  high,  but  they  represent  only  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  firms  engaged  in  import  trade.  Another  typical  feature  about 
agents  in  this  centre  is  that  they  deal  in  a  number  of  lines  which  are  often 
widely  diversified.  Great  caution  must  therefore  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
a  representative  in  the-  Athens-Piraeus  market,  special  attention  being  given 
to  both  reliability  and  business  knowledge. 

Information  regarding  the  financial  status,  etc.,  of  concerns  in  Greece  may 
always  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
in  Athens. 

METHODS  OF  PAYMENT 

Methods  of  payment  prevailing  in  the  Athens-Piraeus  market  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  goods,  the  country  of  origin,  and  the  degree  of  reliability 
of  the  firm  with  which  business  is  transacted.  Terms  extend  from  confirmed 
irrevocable  credits  opened  by  importers  in  favour  of  exporters  in  a  bank  at  port 
of  shipment  for  a  limited  number  of  commodities  and  with  specific  countries, 
cash  against  documents  on  presentation  or  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  down 
to  short-term  credits  in  the  form  of  30,  60,  90,  and  1201  days'  acceptances  upon 
delivery  of  documents  to  importers,  and  credits  of  six  to  twelve  months  or  more. 
Wij^h  special  reference  to  the  method  of  payment  by  cash  against  documents, 
it  was  the  practice  in  the  past  for  the  importer  to  remit  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  amount  of  the  order,  usually  one-third,  with  the  order,  the  balance  being 
settled  by  cash  against  delivery  of  shipping  documents.  The  present  general 
condition  of  the  market,  the  stringency  of  money,  and  the  keen  competition 
prevalent  amongst  foreign  exporters,  have  tended  to  reduce  the  percentage  of 
the  deposit  with  order  to  the  minimum,  if  not  to  completely  eliminate  it,  or 
even  cause  business  to  be  effected  to  a  gradually  larger  extent  on  a  credit  basis. 

An  inclination  on  the  part  of  European  houses  to  grant  credit  facilities, 
often  extensive,  to  the  Greek  market  has  been  observed  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  problem  of  extending  credits  to  importers  in  this  field  becomes  more 
and  more  important.  It  is  not  recommended  that  exporters  should  take  undue 
risks,  but  at  the  same  time,  given  the  severe  competition  existing  in  Greece, 
a  policy  of  systematically  refusing  to  grant  credits  should  not  be  followed.  No 
fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  the  matter  of  credits,  but  in  considering  this 
question  exporters  should  first  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
local  agent,  the  nature  of  foreign  competition,  competitive  prices,  and  the  status 
of  the  concern  to  which  credit  is  to  be  extended. 

In  regard  to  what,  imports  are  generally  financed  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Greece,  which  opens  irrevocable  confirmed  credits  with  New  York  banks  in 
favour  of  exporters  against  30,  60,  and  90  days'  acceptances  of  importers.  For 
flour,  terms  are  either  irrevocable  confirmed  credits  at  port  of  shipment  or  cash 
against  documents,  depending  on  status  of  importers.  In  the  case  of  machinery, 
methods  of  payment  vary  according  to  the  country  of  origin  and  the  kind  of 
machinery  imported.  For  industrial  machinery,  firms  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  France  extend  credits  up  to  twelve  months,  guaranteed  by  mortgages  on 
industrial  plant  and  machinery.  As  regards  agricultural  machinery,  German, 
Swedish,  and  Hungarian  concerns  demand  from  15  to  20  per  cent  cash,  balance 
over  three  harvests.  Sales  have  recently  been  made  by  German  concerns  on 
the  basis  of  payment  to  be  extended  over  four  harvests,  but  these  terms  are 
strongly  deprecated  locally.  British  manufacturers  ask  for  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  cash  and  the  balance  in  three  harvests.  Americans  generally  insist  on  pay- 
ment at  twelve  months,  but  a  few  houses  accept  over  two  and  even  three  har- 
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vests.  Extensions  are  being  granted  throughout  Greece  when  there  is  a  failure 
of  crops.  In  this  connection  Continental  houses  seem  to  be  more  lenient  than 
British  and  American  manufacturers,  and  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean concerns  creates  a  very  favourable  impression  amongst  the  consumers.  In 
the  matter  of  provisions,  imports  are  paid  by  cash  against  documents  or  by 
short-term  acceptances.  In  hardware,  owing  to  keen  competition,  Germany 
grants  credits  up  to  twelve  months.  In  the  case  of  leather,  credit  is  generally 
restricted  to  a  period  of  thirty  days.  In  the  textile  trade,  Czechoslovak,  Italian, 
and  German  exporters  extend  longer  terms  than  Great  Britain,  the  Continental 
concerns  granting  up  to  120  days. 

Along  with  the  question  of  granting  credits  is  that  of  despatching  goods 
on  consignment.  The  policy  of  shipping  goods  on  consignment  is  not  without 
risk,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  reliable  and  well-established  agent  the  system  has 
much  to  commend  it,  as  agents  possessing  stocks  for  immediate  delivery  are  in 
a  strong  position,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  buyer  from  the  provincial  towns 
who  comes  to  the  main  centres  of  distribution  to  make  cash  purchases. 

It  should  be  noted  that  extreme  caution  must  be  exercised  by  exporters 
despatching  goods  on  consignment  to  this  market  or  extending  credit  facilities. 

COMMERCIAL  LANGUAGES 

Greek  business  men  in  the  centres  of  import  trade  do  not  expect  foreign 
concerns  to  carry  on  correspondence  with  them  in  the  Greek  language:  as  a  rule 
they  are  proficient  in  more  than  one  foreign  language.  It  remains,  however, 
that  French  is  par  excellence  the  commercial  language  of  the  business  com- 
munity in  Athens-Piraeus,  but  English  and  German  are  gaining  some  ground, 
particularly  amongst  the  younger  generation.  Foreign  exporters  to  this  country 
should  therefore  use  in  preference  the  French  language. 

QUOTATIONS 

Competition  is  very  keen  in  the  Athens-Piraeus  market,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  centres  of  import  trade  in  Greece.  When  quoting  for  the  Greek  market 
foreign  concerns  should  give  their  lowest  prices.  All  quotations  should  be  c.i.f. 
Greek  ports,  if  possible;  they  may  be  in  Canadian  or  American  currency,  or 
again  in  pounds  sterling.   Commission  and  discounts  should  be  distinctly  stated. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

There  are  special  Greek  weights  and  measures,  but  exporters  may  use  the 
metric  or  English  units,  as  Greek  merchants  are  well  versed  in  them. 

SAMPLES 

Samples  for  the  Greek  market  should  be  perforated  or  cut,  when  feasible, 
to  avoid  paying  customs  duties,  and  if  sent  by  parcel  post,  to  ensure  prompt 
delivery  it  is  preferable  that  they  be  registered. 

PRINCIPAL  BANKS 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  principal  foreign  and  Greek  banks  in  Athens:  — 

Foreign  Banks. — Banca  Cornmereia!le  Italiana  e  Greca  (Italian) ;  British-French  Dis- 
count Bank,  Ltd.  (British  and  French) ;  Ionian  Bank  Limited  (British) ;  American  Express 
Company,  Inc.  (American). 

Greek  Banks. — Bank  of  Greece,  National  Bank  of  Greece,  Bank  of  Athens,  Popular 
Bank,  Orient  Bank,  Bank  of  Chios,  and  Bank  of  Piraeus. 
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NEW  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  LAW  IN  SIAM 

B.  C.  Butler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  September  30,  1930. — The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  wireless  and 
radio  receiving  and  transmitting  sets  in  Siam  was  removed  by  Royal  Decree 
on  September  12  of  this  year.   The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  new  law: — 

The  right  of  'bringing  into  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  of  wireless  telegraphic  or  telephonic 
apparatus  and  parts  thereof  'and  the  installation  or  operation  of  such  appliances,  either 
within  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  or  in  Siamese  (territorial  waters,  shall  be  absolutely  vested  in 
the  Government,  and  they  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Depart- 
ment and  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Communications.  But  the  Minister  for  Com- 
merce and  Communications  and  his  duly  appointed  officials  are  authorized  to  issue  three 
kinds  of  licences,  viz : — 

(1)  To  grant  to  authorized  licensees  permission  to  stock  or  keep  for  sale  for  installa- 
tion, for  repair  or  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  for  purposes  of  sale,  wireless  receivers, 
or  such  parts  as  are  mentioned  in  the  ministerial  regulations  appended  to  this  law. 

(2)  To  grant  duly  authorized  licences  for  the  making,  importing  or  bringing  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  of  the  wireless  telephone  receivers  of  their 
parts  which  are  mentioned  in  the  ministerial  regulations  appended  to  this  law. 

(3)  To  grant  unto  authorized  licensee®  permission  to  install  and  use  wireless  telephone 
receivers. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Communications  is  hereby  empowered  to  issue  such 
conditions  for  the  installling  of  wireless  receivers  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  licences 
as  he  may  deem  fit. 

The  act  then  deals  with  wireless  sets  on  board  ships  and  various  penalties 
for  infringement  of  the  new  regulations;  this  will  not  interest  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

A  dealer  in  Bangkok  advises  that  the  requirements  of  his  market  are  for 
long-  and  short-wave  sets.  For  the  former  the  range  runs  from  14  to  2,000 
metres.  For  the  latter  the  range  is  from  200  to  2,000  metres.  Long-wave  sets 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  local  broadcasting  stations.  Since  owners  of 
radio  sets  prefer  to  receive  programs  from  Europe,  and  since  these  programs  can 
be  received  only  on  short-wave  lengths,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
demand  for  long-wave  sets  will  be  limited. 

Electrical  current  is  available  in  Bangkok  and  in  some  of  the  principal 
centres.  The  characteristics  are  single-phase  alternating,  50-cycle  frequency, 
110  volts. 

While  the  use  of  radio  equipment  was  prohibited  previous  to  this  new  enact- 
ment, the  sale  was  not.  British,  American,  and  German  makes  are  already 
represented  in  Siam,  and  it  is  hoped  that  under  this  new  law  Canadian  equip- 
ment will  be  introduced.  Interested  manufacturers  are  advised  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Batavia  office,  giving  full  details  of  their  offers. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

Referring  to  the  notices  published  on  pages  34  and  74  of  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  Nos.  1379  (July  5,  1930)  and  1380  (July  12,  1930) ,  the  Board 
of  Trade  now  announce  that  final  Orders  in  Council  called  the  Merchandise 
Marks  (Imported  Goods)  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  Orders,  1930,  have  been  adopted. 
These  orders  require  the  following  classes  of  imported  goods  to  bear  an  indica- 
tion of  origin  at  the  time  of  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom:  — 

No.  7. — Folding  coathangers  of  metal  or  of  metal  and  other  materials,  from  January  27, 
1931. 

No.  8. — Brooms  and  brushes  from  April  27,  1931. 

No.  9. — Wallpaper,  ceiling  paper,  etc.,  from  February  1,  1931. 
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DOCUMENTS  COVERING  SHIPMENTS  TO  THE  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  31,  1930. — It  has  periodically  come  to  the  notice  of  this 
office  that  Canadian  shippers  who,  having  had  no  previous  experience  in  export- 
ing to  this  market,  have  caused  considerable  inconvenience  to  local  importers 
of  their  goods  by  failing  to  observe  certain  important  conditions  with  regard  to 
documents  covering  shipments. 

For  example,  Canadian  shippers  should  see  that  the  bill  of  lading  be  sent 
forward  prior  to  or  at  the  same  time  as  shipment  in  order  to  avoid  any  unneces- 
sary delay  in  delivery  of  goods  on  arrival.  The  failure  to  send  forward  the  bill 
of  lading  at  the  same  time  as  the  goods  makes  it  necessary  for  the  consignee 
to  secure  a  letter  of  indemnity  countersigned  by  one  of  the  local  banks  in  order 
to  obtain  a  delivery  order  for  the  shipment.  This  is  a  source  of  irritation. 
Should  the  consignee  refuse  to  secure  a  letter  of  indemnity,  the  goods  will  be 
left  on  the  dock  until  the  bill  of  lading  arrives,  and  after  seventy-two  hours 
will  be  subject  to  watching  charges  made  by  the  master  porter  at  the  rate  of 
10s.  ($2.43)  a  day  and  10s.  a  night.  These  charges  are  divided  among  all  ship- 
ments remaining  on  the  quay.  At  the  same  time,  the  Dock  Board  levies  a  rental 
charge  of  a  halfpenny  per  square  yard  per  day. 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that  invoices,  usually  sent  in  duplicate, 
accompany  the  shipment,  as  in  their  absence  the  customs  clearance,  even  of  free 
goods,  and  in  any  case  dutiable  goods,  would  be  held  up,  and  would  necessitate, 
as  outlined  above,  charges  for  rent  and  watching. 

Most  goods  enter  the  United  Kingdom  free  of  duty,  but  where  a  duty  is 
levied,  Canadian  products  are  almost  invariably  entitled  to  a  preference.  To 
obtain  this  preference  a  certificate  of  origin  covering  the  shipment  must  be  sent 
forward  with  the  other  documents.  However,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a 
Canadian  shipper  overlooks  this  requirement,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of 
importers,  who  are  faced  with  the  payment  of  the  full  rate  of  duty,  although 
the  extra  charges  will  be  refunded  as  soon  as  certificates  of  origin  are  produced. 
This,  besides  annoying  the  customer,  who  usually  has  to  pay  the  extra  costs, 
means  delay  to  the  Canadian  shipper  in  receiving  payment  for  his  goods,  for  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  buyer  will  be  willing  to  pay  until  he  has  received  back 
the  extra  amount  he  has  originally  paid  out. 

Details  as  to  what  certificates  of  origin  should  be  used  and  who  must  sign 
these  certificates  are  clearly  indicated  in  "  Notice  27a  to  Importers  in  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  to  Exporters  in  Other  Parts  of  the  British 
Empire,"  prepared  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  in  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Another  point  which  applies  to  through-way  traffic  where  goods  are  des- 
tined to  some  firm  in  the  interior  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  sending  of  a 
slip  of  paper  with  goods  indicating  their  gross  weight,  net  weight,  and  value, 
which  may  be  attached  to  shipment  bill.  The  observance  of  this  procedure 
often  hastens  the  clearing  of  goods  by  steamship  companies,-  who  otherwise1  have 
to  wait  until  they  have  received  this  information  from  the  consignee,  and  this 
may  mean  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two.  United  States  shippers  follow  this  practice, 
although  it  is  not  so  usual  with  goods  arriving  from  Canada. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  SEEDS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND 

CM.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  October  10,  1930. — The  regulations  made  under  the  Seeds  Impor- 
tation Act  of  New  Zealand  definitely  specify  the  conditions  under  which  seeds 
may  be  imported  into  New  Zealand.  The  term  "seed"  means  cocksfoot,  lucerne, 
or  white  clover  seed  or  any  other  seed  declared  by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  regulations  provide  that  not  less  than  1  per  cent  of  each  package  of 
cocksfoot  and  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  each  package  of  all  other  seed  imported 
into  New  Zealand  shall  be  stained,  prior  to  importation,  with  a  red  colouring 
matter.  The  colouring  matter  to  be  used  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  saffranin  or 
a  specially  prepared  effective  fluid  seed-staining  dye.  The  method  of  staining  is 
by  mixing  not  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the  cocksfoot  or  not  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  other  seed  with  a  necessary  quantity  of  the  staining 
fluid  and  then  blending  the  stained  parcel  with  the  bulk  lot. 

Two  copies  of  a  certificate  must  accompany  each  shipment  of  stained  seed; 
one  copy  of  the  certificate  is  retained  by  the  importer  and  the  other  supplied 
by  him  to  an  inspector,  who  if  satisfied  that  the  staining  has  been  carried  out  in 
the  proper  manner,  issues  a  permit  in  the  prescribed  form  for  the  seed  to  be 
landed.  The  certificate  signed  by  the  exporter  outlines  the  weight,  kind  of  seed, 
brands,  name  and  address  of  consignee,  address  of  exporter,  and  the  port  in  New 
Zealand  where  the  seed  is  to  be  entered.  It  further  certifies  that  the  seed  in 
question  has  been  stained  to  conform  with  the  New  Zealand  Seeds  Importation 
Act,  1927,  and  the  regulations  thereunder. 

Full  details  of  the  regulations  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  20991). 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Further  Australian  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
cables  that  resolutions  introduced  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  on  Novem- 
ber 5  made  further  changes  in  the  customs  tariff,  effective  on  and  from  Novem- 
ber 6. 

The  primage  duty  on  imports  is  increased  from  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
4  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Items  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  on  which  rates  are  changed  include 
cutlery  [Tariff  Item  No.  197  (B)],  on  which  the  new  rates  are  5  per  cent  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  30  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff  (former 
rates  free  and  25  per  cent  respectively) ;  and  writing  and  typewriting  papers 
[Item  334  (F),  (1)  and  (2)],  on  which  rates  are  increased  10  per  cent  under 
all  tariffs.   The  former  rates  were: — 

British 
Preferential  General 

334  (F)   (1)   Free  10% 

334  (F)   (2)   30%  40% 

Item  334  (F)  (1)  applies  to  writing  and  typewriting  paper  (plain),  not 
including  duplicating  paper,  in  sheets  not  less  than  16  by  13  inches,  Canadian 
paper  of  this  description  receiving  the  British  preferential  rate.  "  Deferred 
duties  "  on  this  item,  of  20  per  cent  British  preferential  and  30  per  cent  general, 
were  suspended  until  October  1,  1930.  Information  as  to  possible  further  defer- 
ment has  not  been  received.    Item  334  (F)  (2)  applies  to  similar  papers  in 
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sheets  less  than  16  by  13  inches  in  size,  Canadian  products  under  this  item  pay- 
ing the  general  tariff  rates. 

Other  goods  affected  by  the  changes  of  November  6  include:  tobacco, 
coffee,  tea,  minor  articles  for  attire,  carpets,  fencing  wire,  filament  lamps,  cut- 
lery, crude  and  waste  rubber,  and  oils. 

British  Honduras  Restricts  Sponge  Exports 

Sir.  F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  writes  that  as  from  October  1,  1930,  the  export  of  sponges  from  the 
Colony  of  British  Honduras  has  been  prohibited,  except  under  licence  from  the 
Governor. 

German  Tariff  Changes 

L.  D.  WILGRESS,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 
■   [1  reiohsmark  (R.M.)  =  $0-238;    100  kilograms  (kg.)  =220  pounds] 
INCREASED  DUTIES  ON  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Hamburg,  October  28,  1930. — The  German  Government  on  October  25, 
1930,  issued  a  decree  under  the  authority  granted  by  the  tariff  law  of  April  15, 
1930,  whereby  the  customs  duty  on  wheat  is  increased  from  R,M. 18.50  to 
R.M.25  per  100  kg.  The  increased  duty  came  into  effect  on  October  26,  1930. 
This  increased  duty  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  $1.62  per  bushel.  The  previous 
increase  in  the  German  duty  on  wheat  took  effect  on  September  28,  1930'. 

Since  under  the  tariff  law  now  in  force  the  duties  on  wheat  and  rye  flour 
and  other  milled  products  of  grain  are  based  on  the  wheat  duty,  being  double 
the  duty  on  wheat  plus  R.M.1.50  per  100  kg.,  the  increase  in  the  wheat  duty 
has  had  the  effect  of  automatically  bringing  about  an  increase  in  the  duties  on 
these  products  from  R.M.38.50  to  R.M.51.50  per  100  kg.  The  new  flour  duty  is 
equivalent  to  a  rate  of  $10.92  per  barrel. 

REDUCTION  IN  DUTY  ON  DURUM  WHEAT 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  semolina,  the  new  tariff  changes  contain 
a  concession  to  the  manufacturers  of  these  products.  A  note  is  added  to  tariff 
item  No.  2,  applicable  to  wheat,  providing  for  a  reduced  duty  of  R.M.I  1.25  per 
100  kg.  on  hard  wheat  (Durum  wheat)  imported  under  customs  supervision 
for  the  manufacture  of  hard  wheat  grits  (semolina).  This  tariff  change  comes 
into  effect  on  November  5,  1930. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Franco-German  Commercial  Con- 
vention, there  is  a  conventional  duty  of  R.M. 18.75  per  100  kg.  applicable  to 
grits  and  groats  of  grain  imported  from  most-favoured-nation  countries. 

INCREASE  IN  DUTY  ON  INDUSTRIAL  BARLEY 

The  decree  increasing  the  wheat  duty  also  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
German  duty  on  barley  other  than  feeding  barley  from  R.M.  15  to  R.M. 20  per 
100  kg.,  this  increase  becoming  effective  on  October  26,  1930.  The  duty  on  feed- 
ing barley  remains  at  the  rate  of  R.M. 12  per  100  kg.  or  R.M.6  per  100  kg.  to 
users  of  the  same  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  branded  domestic  rye  and  potato 
flakes. 

Compulsory  Mixing  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Flour  in  Czechoslovakia 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1397, 
page  691  (November  8,  1930),  regarding  the  proposed  compulsory  mixing  of 
domestic  and  foreign  flour  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Hamburg  cables  that  the  law  for  the  compulsory  admixture 
of  domestic  flour  with  foreign  flour  has  been  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  will  probably  become  effective  on  November  22,  1930. 
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Weights  of  Flour  in  Bags  Permitted  to  Circulate  in  Greece 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  writes  under 
date  October  22,  1930,  that,  according  to  a  decree-law  which  was  published  in 
The  Greek  official  Gazette  No.  339,  under  date  of  October  6,  1930,  effective  that 
date,  amending  a  decree  of  May  22,  1930  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1389,  page  376,  September  13,  1930) ,  the  weights  of  flour  in  bags  permitted 
to  circulate  in  Greece  are  70,  53  and  49i  okes,  and  5  kilograms,  the  bags  of  53 
okes  being  allowed  for  Australian  flour  only,  whilst  those  of  5  kilograms  for 
flour  de  luxe  only.  (One  oke  is  equal  to  2-8264  pounds;  one  kilogram  to  2-2 
pounds.) 


TIMBER  OUTPUT  RESTRICTION  IN  SWEDEN 

Members  of  the  Swedish  Timber  Association  decided  on  October  28  to 
reduce  the  output  of  wood  goods  in  the  coming  season  by  20  per  cent,  which 
means  lowering  the  1931  export  figures  by  one-fifth,  writes  the  Stockholm  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  This  measure  is  unavoid- 
able if  foreign  timber  markets  are  to  be  stabilized  and  if  production  is  to  be 
brought  down  so  as  to  equalize  present  consumption  requirements.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Russian  dumping  was  a  contributory  factor  in  this  step.  The  deci- 
sion has  been  taken  in  co-operation  with  Finland,  which  is  making  a  similar 
reduction. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul 
Sykes,  Hongkong;  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town.  Subjoined  are  the  dates 
of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 


Saint  John, 


Toronto 


St.  John,  N.B   Dec. 

Campbellton   Dec. 

Sackville   Dec. 

Annapolis  Royal   Dec. 


Mr.  Bleakney 

Nov.  18,  19  Halifax   Nov.  20,  21 

Mr.  Johnson 

Nov.  17  to  29         Halifax   Dec.    8  and  9 

2  and  3         Kentville   Dec.  10 

4  Kingston.  N.S.,  or  

5  Middleton   Dec.  11 

6  Ottawa   Dec.  15 


Mr.  Svkes 


Vancouver   Nov.  17  to  22 

Victoria   Nov.  24  to  27 


Vancouver   Nov.  28  to  Dec.  1" 


Mr.  Bissett 


St.  Thomas   Nov.  18 

Windsor   Nov.  19 

Walkerville   Nov.  20 

Sarnia  and  St.  Mary's  . .  Nov.  21 

Stratford   Nov.  22 

Goderich,  Kincardine  and 

Port  Elgin   Nov.  24 

Owen  Sound.   . .'   Nov.  25 

Mount  Forest  and  Fergus  Nov.  26 

Guelph   Nov.  26  and  27 

Kitchener   Nov.  28 

Canadian  films  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Preston   Nov. 

Ayr  and  Gait   Dec. 

Georgetown  and  Midland.  Dec. 
Orillia,  Huntsville  and 

Lindsay   Dec. 

Peterborough  and 

Norwood   Dec. 

Perth.   Dec. 

Smith's  Falls  and 

Carleton  Place  . .    . .  Dec. 
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RHODESIAN  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

Opening  the  twenty-eighth  annual  congress  of  the  Rhodesia  Agricultural 
Union  in  Bulawayo,  the  Governor,  Sir  Cecil  Rodwell,  stated  that  he  personally 
entertained  very  great  hopes  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  tobacco  industry, 
and  believed  that  it  would  not  be  a  great  many  years  before  all  the  losses 
and  setbacks  and  disappointments  arising  out  of  the  recent  boom  and  its  col- 
lapse were  forgotten,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Sup- 
plement. "  I  believe,"  he  concluded,  "  that  in  five  or  six  years'  time  people  will 
look  back  with  satisfaction  on  the  fact  that  in  little  more  than  five  years  the 
market  for  Rhodesian  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  raised  from  1,000,000 
pounds  to  something  well  over  5,000,000  pounds.  I  believe  that  the  United 
Kingdom  market  is  going  to  increase." 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  8 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  8,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  3,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country- 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Bate 

Nov.  3 

Nov.  8 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1423 

$  .1411 

5 

.1390 

.  L'iVZ 

.  lo'Jo 

2£ 

.0072 

HA70 
.  UU  /  1 

.  uu  /  z 

10 

Czechoslovakia  . , 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.  Jo  /  J 

.2671 

4 

.0252 

.0251 

.0251 

6 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

n 

.  .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.2379 

.  2380 

5 

Great  Britain  . . 

4.8666 

4.8507 

4.8523 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0130 

9 

.4020 

.4021 

.4021 

3 

.1749 

.1747 

.1748 

Si 

.0526 

.0522 

.0523 

5h 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

5$ 

.2680 

.  2672 

.2672 

4 

1.0805 

.0449 

.0449 

n 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1116 

.1150 

6 

.2680 

.2680 

.2678 

.1930 

.  1938 

.  1938 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.  9987 

.9992 

2* 

.4244 

.3470 

.  3459 

.1196 

.1068 

.1074 

Chile  

.1217 

.1204 

.1209 

7 

.9733 

.9662 

.9667 

.4985 

.4667 

.4583 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3196 

.3197 

7 

.1930 

.1847 

.1848 

1.0342 

.8114 

.8118 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1  0003 

1.0003 

 Dollar 

.3205 

.3182 

.3650 

.3614 

.3615 

5 

 Yen 

.4985 

.  4958 

.4971 

5.11 

.4020 

.4024 

.4026 

4} 

 Tael 

.3945 

.3909 

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4506 

.4508 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5635 

.  5620 

 $1 

 $}■ 

1.013 

1  .-001—1. 01i 

i,ooi— i,.,oii 

 $J 

4 . 8666 

4 . 8439 

4 . 8537 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1  .00^—1  .01| 

l.OOvir,— 1.014%4  — 

.0392 

.0393 

.  0393 

,  0392 

.  0393 

.  0393 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke.  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston.  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, "District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor:  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg^  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victors;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1226.  Butter. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Oanadian  exporters  of  butter  to  sell  on  commission  through  the  island. 

1227.  Vegetables  and  Fruits. — A  French  importer  would  like  to  receive  quotations 
c.i.f.  Havre  for  vegetables  (canned  and  dried)  and  fruits  (dried  and  in  syrup). 

1228.  Canned  Fish. — German  wholesale  grocer  wishes  to  Teoeive  quotations  on  canned 
salmon,  pinks,  in  quantities  up  to  100  cases. 

1229.  Canned  Goods. — Firm  of  importers  in  Athens  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  ex- 
porters of  canned  goods,  particularly  canned  red-pink  salmon,  lobsters,  and  cra'bs,  with  a 
view  to  buying  or  acting  as  agents. 

1230.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  specializ- 
ing in  the  trade  through  that  port  with  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  are  desirous  of  acting  as 
the  representatives  of  a  reliable  firm  of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon  for  sale  to 
German  firms  trading  with  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

1231.  Codfish. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  codfish  ifco  sell  on  commission  through  the  island. 

1232.  Fish  (in  general). — A  French  importer  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.ii. 
Havre  for  the  above  commodities. 

1233.  Salted  Meats. — A  commission  agent  in  Slanto  Domingo  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  salted  meats  to  sell  on  commission  through  the  island. 

1234.  Meat. — A  French  importer  would  'like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Havre  for  the 
above  commodity. 

1235.  Cornmeal. — A  Jamaican  merchant  house  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  ex- 
porter of  cornmeal. 

1235A.  Crushed  Lobster  Shells. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  desirous 
of  acting  as  representatives  for  Canadian  exporters  of  crushed  lobster  shells  and  lobster 

waste. 

Miscellaneous 

1236.  Salmon  Oh. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  chemical  merchants  wish  to  receive 
samples  and  full  particulars  of  salmon  oil  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1237.  Dogfish  Oil. — A  North  of  England  firm  connected  with  the  fish  oil  trade  are 
interested  in  having  samples  and  fu'll  particulars  of  dogfish  oil  from  Canadian  exporters. 

1238.  Fishme\l. — Amsterdam  importers  wish  to  receive  samples,  analysis,  and  quota- 
tions, preferably  ci.f.  Dutch  port,  on  fishmeal. 

1239.  Patent  Leathers. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  leather  importers  are  interested  in  receiv- 
ing quotations,  samples,  and  full  particulars  from  Canadian  banners  not  already  represented 
in  tli is  market. 
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1240.  Leather  Rounmngs. — A  Hongkong  firm  have  requested  samiples  and  c.i.f.  prices 
of  leather  "  roundings  that  is,  cuttings  and  stripe  left  over  from  the  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturing trade.    These  strips  must  be  thin  and  of  light  colours. 

1241.  Paper. — An  agent  in  Havana,  Cuba,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
newsprint,  writing  paper,  and  wrapping  paper,  on  a  -commission  basis  only. 

1242.  Paper. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  newsprint  to  sell  on  commission  through  the  island. 

1243.  Building  Board. — Swiss  importer  and  agent  desires  to  establish  relations  with 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

1244.  Building  Board. — An  agent  and  buyer  in  Ulster,  Zurich,  is  desirous  of  representing 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  above  product. 

1245.  Second-hand  Sacks. — An  English  firm  of  sack  and  bag  merchants  are  interested 
in  having  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  second-hand  sacks. 

1246.  Automobile  Accessories. — An  agent  in  Switzerland  is  desirous  of  representing 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  automobile  accessories:. 

1247.  Tools. — Dutch  importers  and  agents  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  machines  and  tools  for  all  industries. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  21;  Hada  County,  Nov.  22;  Brant 
County,  Nov.  28 — both  County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nessian,  Dominion  Line,  Nov.  22. 

To  Glasgow. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28;  Concordia,  Nov.  22;  Airthria, 
Nov.  27 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melon  ore  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  20  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  21 ;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  26 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific ;  Alaunia,  Cunard  Line,  Nov.'  28 ;   Doric,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Nov.  21 ;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific ; 
Antonia,  Cunard  Line.  Nov.  21. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  27. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Gairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28. 

To  Hamburg. — Bea-verhdH,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26;  Augsburg,  North  German  Lloyd, 
Nov.  29;   Idarwald,  County-Hamburg  American  Line,  Nov.  25. 
To  Bremen. — Augsburg,  North  German  Lloyd,  Nov.  29. 
To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Ohomedy,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Nov.  26. 

To  Hamilton,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Somers,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  21. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  National, 
Nov.  22. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Timaru  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  National,  Nov.  22. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  21;  Sambro,  Nov.  17; 
Emsworth  Manor,  Nov.  25 — Iboith  Farquhar  Line;  a  steamer,  Newfoundland-Cianada  SS. 
Ltd.,  about  Nov.  20. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Hansi,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  18. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — London  Citizen,  Nov.  17;  London  Corporation,  Dec.  1;  London  Ex- 
change, Dec.  15 — all  Furness  Line;  Minnewaska,  Nov.  24  and  Dec.  22;  Maryland,  Dec.  29 
— both  Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Sooitia,  Dec.  2;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  20 — both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Civilian,  Nov.  22;  Manchester  Hero,  December  7 — both  Manchester  Line; 
Dakarian,  Nov.  24;   Adriatic,  Dec.  8;   Ninian,  Dec.  22 — all  Leylland  Line. 
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To  Manchester. — Dakarian,  Nov.  24;  Adriatic,  Dec.  8;  Ninian,  Dec.  22 — all  Leyland 
Line;  Manchester  Brigade,  Nov.  16;  Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  30 — both  Manchester 
Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nessian,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  L 
To  Antwerp—  Pennland,  Nov.  23  and  Dec.  29;   Westernland,  Dec.  7— ^both  Red  Star 
Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Anchor-Donaildson  Line,  Dec.  3. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Dec.  1 ;  Gripsholm,  Dec.  8 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  St.  Piene-Miquelon  and  St.  John's,  Nfid. — Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  2;  Newfoundland, 
Dec.  20 — both  Furneas  Line;  Silvia,  Nov.  22  and  Dec.  6;  Dominica,  Nov.  29  and  Dec.  13 
— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Kvvig  (does  not  call  at  St.  John's),  Newfoundland- 
Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  17. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo— -Tyrifjord,  Nov.  20;   Manhem,  Dec.  2 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Nov.  17;  Cathcart,  Nov.  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique, 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colboine,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson.  Canadian  National,  Nov.  28. 
.  To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Pickford  &  Black,  Nov.  26. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  20. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam} 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. — City  of  Canton,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Nov.  23. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and.  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Nov.  27;  Empress 
of  Russia,  Dec.  6;  Empress  of  Japan,  Dec.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call  at  Honolulu 
and  Manila). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji. — Arizona  Maru,  (also  calls  at  Tsingtau),  Nov. 
25;  Africa  Maru,  Dec.  23 — .both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Eknaren,  November;  Roxen, 
December— both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  Cross,  Nov.  16;  Golden  Cloud,  Dec.  17— 
both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin  and  New  Plymouth. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Eknaren,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  November. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Dec.  8;  Buenos  Aires,  Dec.  31 — both  John- 
son Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk  (also  calls  at  Southampton),  Nov.  20; 
Nebraska,  Dec.  4;  Loch  Goil,  Dec.  18;  Nictheroy,  Dec.  23 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Bradglen,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  Nov.  26;  Pacific  Reliance,  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  Nov.  27;  Tacoma,  Dec.  18 — both 
Hamburg- American  Line;  Eemdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Dec.  3  (also  calls  at  Rot- 
terdam) . 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leone,  Navi- 
gazione  Libera  Triestina,  Dec.  11. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Taranger,  Nov.  22;   Hindanger,  December — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Notus,  Nov.  16;  West  Mahwah,  Nov. 
27;  West  Ivis,  Dec.  17 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Capetown,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Yoshida  Maru,  Nov.  20; 
Crown  City,  late  December — both  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Titanian,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  late  November. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Gorda,  Nov.  24;  Point  San  Pablo,  Dec.  7;  Point  Fermin, 
Dec.  23-nall  Gulf  Pacific. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  "Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agrcennrf 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Empire  Tariff  Preferences  on  Canadian  Goods.   (Price  25  cents.) 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland;  France;  Holland;  India;  Italy; 

Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South  Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey; 

Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil:  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal).  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 
(Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 
Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 

2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cmcomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian.. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cables,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta.  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting  Trade   Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  cf 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edifkio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam 
(Territory    includes    the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory   includes    Scandinavian    countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  aud  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima. 
Office.  Calle  Coca.  478.  (Territory  includes 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrttcom 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building.  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  IN  1929 

J.  L.  Mutter,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  October  10,  1930.— The  distribution  of  imports  into  South 
Africa  from  Canada  during  the  past  two  years  is  indicated  in  the  appended 
table: — 

Animals  and  vegetable  products  

Foodstuffs  -  • 

Beverages  

Tobaccos  

Textile  products   . 

Metal  goods,  machinery  and  vehicles.* 
Minerals,  earthenware  and  glassware. 

Oils,  paints,  varnishes  

Drugs,  chemicals,  fertilizers  

Leather  and  rubber  goods   

Wood  and  wood  products  

Books,  paper  and  paper  products  . . 
Jewellery  and  musical  instruments    . . 
Miscellaneous  .  


In  common  with  the  general  decline  in  imports  of  foodstuffs  into  the  Union 
during  1929,  Canada's  share  decreased  sharply,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  smaller 
imports  of  wheat  flour.   The  metal  manufactures,  machinery  and  vehicles  class, 
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in  contrast,  registered  the  most  outstanding  advance — an  increase  of  80  per  cent 
over  1928.  Next  in  importance  were  the  leather  and  rubber  goods,  paper  and 
paper  products,  wood  and  wood  products  groups,  all  of  which  showed  substantial 
advances.  Apart  from  these  classes,  Canada's  share  in  the  Union's  trade  is 
small,  yet  even  in  the  classes  of  minor  importance  increases  are  recorded,  with 
the  exception  of  tobacco  products  and  miscellaneous  items. 

On  the  whole,  Canadian  trade  with  this  territory  follows  fairly  well-defined 
lines.  Imports  in  certain  commodity  groups,  ten  in  number,  account  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  total.  These  groups,  in  order  of  importance,  with  relative 
values  for  the  past  two  years,  were  as  follows: — 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

1928        of  Total        1929        of  Total 

Motor  vehicles,  chassis  parts  and  accessories    £   312.969       18.1       £   815.812  3G.2 


Rubber  tires  and  tubes   324.626  18.8  325,612  14.4 

Wheat   279,690  16.2  276,496  12.3 

Agricultural  implements   222,627  ]2.9  271,478  12.0 

Printing  paper   188.111  10.8  192,830  8.5 

Cyanide  ..  85,505  5.0  86,226  3.8 

Timbers  '   74,710  4.3  83,844  3.7 

Flour   113,195  0.5  70,818  3.1 

Wrapping  papers   73.694  4.2  70,529  3.1 

Preserved  fish  ,  .  ..  52,132  3.0  59,141  2.6 


Totals   £1,727,259  £2,252,786 


The  total  of  the  above  groups  represents  approximately  82  per  cent  of  the 
total  Canadian  trade  with  the  Union.  Motor  vehicles,  which  up  to  1926  occu- 
pied the  foremost  position,  but  ranked  third  and  second  in  1927  and  1928 
respectively,  are  again  in  the  premier  position,  the  1929  figure  indicating  that 
the  trade  which  fell  off  for  some  time  with  the  removal  of  the  tariff  preference 
has  been  fully  recaptured.  As  might  be  expected,  imports  of  rubber  tires  and 
tubes  have  advanced  slightly  in  value  in  sympathy  with  increased  imports  of 
motor  vehicles.  The  1929  figure  hardly  reflects  the  quantity  increase,  which 
was  relatively  much  greater.  With  the  exception  of  flour,  which  for  the  year 
under  review  ranks  eighth  in  importance,  as  against  sixth  in  1928;  timber, 
which  was  eighth  in  1928  and  seventh  in  1929;  and  cyanide,  which  was  sixth  in 
1928  as  against  seventh  for  the  year  under  review,  the  relative  importance  of 
the  other  commodity  groups  shows  no  change  from  1928. 

Of  minor  items  which  fall  below  the  £50,000  mark  but  exceed  £10,000,  there 
are  ten  worthy  of  mention.  These  with  their  values  in  1929  and  1928  are  as 
follows: — 

1929  1928 


Rubber-soled  canvas  and  rubber  shoes   £84,188  £49,165 

Electric  stoves  and  utensils   46,505  44,231 

Wrought  iron  and  steel  piping   29,095  24,384 

Fresh  apples   19,109  16,752 

Chocolate  confectionery   18,762  18,066 

Shovels   16,863  22,509 

Binding  twine   15,945  13,369 

Manufactured  sweets   11,274  11.623 

Pulpboards   10,681  10,279 

Full  cream  condensed  milk   4,008  21,041 


Strictly  speaking,  the  1929  figure  for  imports  of  rubber-soled  canvas  and 
rubber  shoes  entitles  this  item  to  a  place  in  the  major  group,  but  it  is  shown 
here  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  1928  figure.  Imports  of  full  cream 
condensed  milk  for  1929  dropped  below  the  £10,000  mark  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years.  The  aforementioned  items  combined  account  for  about  9  per  cent 
of  the  total  trade,  the  remaining  11  per  cent  being  distributed  through  various 
classes,  in  items  too  small  in  themselves  to  be  worth  individual  mention.  Never- 
theless they  illustrate  the  tendency  of  Canadian  exports  to  expand  from  pro- 
ducts of  primary  industries  into  classes  of  manufactured  articles  which  hitherto 
have  been  supplied  by  older  manufacturing  countries. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  showing  for  1929  may  be  considered  most  satis- 
t.ory  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  £49,653  in  the  foodstuffs  group.  The  increased  value 
for  the  year,  notwithstanding  this  loss,  amounted  to  £569,789,  and  is  very  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  remarkable  advance  in  imports  of  motor  vehicles.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  the  general  increase  on  all  other  commodities  was  more 
than  10  per  cent  over  1928.  Considering  that,  excluding  motor  vehicles,  the 
increase  of  1928  over  1927  was  4-3  per  cent,  the  advance  recorded  in  the  year 
under  review  is  gratifying. 

FOODSTUFFS 

This  group  was  responsible  for  the  outstanding  decrease — in  fact,  the  only 
decrease  under  commodity  headings— recorded  for  1929,  and  undoubtedly  the 
drop  in  imports  of  flour,  the  second  item  in  importance,  from  £113,195  in  1928 
to  £70,818,  largely  accounts  for  it.  This  decrease  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  1928  imports  were  abnormally  heavy,  the  South  African  soft  wheat  crop 
for  that  year  being  poor.  Furthermore,  the  1929  South  African  crop  was  from 
50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  addition,  a  cer~. 
tain  amount  of  business  was  lost  to  other  suppliers,  imports  from  the  United 
States  increasing  by  £7,292  for  the  year  under  review.  Wheat,  the  principal 
item,  dropped  slightly,  from  £279,960  to  £276,496,  but  such  decrease  was  by  no 
means  proportional  to  the  total  decrease  in  South  African  wheat  imports, 
amounting  to  nearly  £600,000.  The  explanation  is  that  imports  of  Canadian 
hard  wheat  are  more  or  less  stable  from  one  year  to  another,  whatever  changes 
may  take  place  in  the  local  situation,  because  it  is  used  for  blending  purposes 
only  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  South  African  flour.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  however,  the  quantity  required  has  tended  to  increase,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so,  at  the  expense  of  flour,  as  the  domestic  milling  industry 
expands.  The  decreased  imports  of  flour  mentioned  above  serve  to  confirm  this 
impression. 

The  third  item  of  importance  in  this  group — preserved  fish — increased  from 
£52,132  in  1928  to  £59,141,  as  compared  to  a  total  increase  of  over  £40,000,  but 
considering  that  Canadian  exports  were  £75,447  in  1927,  the  increase  is  not  too 
satisfactory.  Salmon  and  sardines  are  the  principal  constituents  of  the  Cana- 
dian contribution,  and  while  trade  in  the  latter  is  likely  to  increase  slowly, 
business  in  the  former  is  feeling  the  effect  of  severe  competition  from  Japanese 
and  Alaskan  suppliers. 

Fresh  apples,  next  in  order,  increased  notably  from  £16,752  to  £19,109, 
which  figure  represents  almost  100  per  cent  of  the  total  trade.  This  increase 
was  anticipated,  as  gradual  expansion  of  this  trade  is  certainly  warranted.  It 
is,  however,  really  a  luxury  trade,  and  too  rapid  expansion  of  the  market  would 
probably  spoil  it.  The  possibility  of  this,  however,  is  precluded  by  high  freight 
costs  and  limited  refrigerator  space,  which  keep  the  supply  within  the  market's 
capacity  for  absorption. 

Chocolate  confectionery  maintained  its  position,  the  Canadian  share  beins: 
valued  at  £18,762  as  compared  to  £18,066  in  1928.  Throughout  the  last  decade 
Canadian  chocolates  show  steady  progress  and  are  now  regarded  as  the  highest 
in  quality  on  the  market.  Attractive  packing  and  purity  of  flavour  are  respon- 
sible, and  in  spite  of  the  high  customs  duty,  the  business  should  continue  to 
increase.  Coupled  with  the  chocolate  confectionery  item  are  manufactured 
sweets,  which  maintained  their  1928  position  against  British  competition,  imports 
being  valued  at  £11,274.  The  novelty  Canadian  lines  as  compared  to  staple 
British  products  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  this  business. 

Full  cream  condensed  milk,  another  commodity  which  usually  holds  a 
prominent  position,  decreased  from  £21,041  to  £4,008.  This  drop,  however,  is 
of  little  consequence,  as  the  whole  trade  is  the  output  of  one  plant,  the  branch  of 
a  Continental  firm,  which  is  allocated  such  export  business  as  the  parent  con- 
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cern  is  unable  to  accept.  The  Canadian  share  is  generally  marketed  here  at  a 
loss,  as  under  normal  conditions  independent  producers  cannot  compete  with 
the  Continental  combine. 

Full  cream  cheese  from  Canada  recorded  a  considerable  drop  in  sympathy 
with  the  decline  in  total  imports.  Respective  Canadian  figures  for  1928  and 
1929  were  £11,145  and  £5,025.  Holland  and  Switzerland,  also  competitors  in  this 
business,  also  recorded  declines,  but  these  were  negligible  as  compared  to  the 
Canadian  decrease.  Imports  from  Great  Britain,  however,  increased  by  about 
the  same  amount  as  Canada's  share  decreased,  and  as  certain  Canadian  and 
British  cheese  manufacturers  are  affiliated,  it  would  appear  that  the  business  of 
this  market  for  1929  was  allocated  to  British  plants. 

Rolled  oats  decreased  slightly — £6,361  for  1929  as  against  £6,719  in  the 
previous  year — but  were  still  slightly  greater  than  in  1927.  The  return  cannot 
be  said  to  be  satisfactory,  however,  in  comparison  with  that  of  former  years 
when  fair  quantities  of  the  commodity  were  imported  in  bulk  and  repacked  by 
local  companies  under  their  own  brands.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  further 
development  will  occur  in  this  business,  as  not  only  are  local  supplies  coming 
on  to  the  market  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  but  the  sale  of  Canadian  pack- 
aged goods,  such  as  are  now  sold  here,  is  confined  by  high  inland  freights  to  the 
coastal  areas. 

Canned  vegetables,  chiefly  corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes,  declined  from  £4,133 
to  £3,502,  in  contrast  with  a  general  increase.  Keen  competition  from  Con- 
tinental suppliers,  particularly  Italy  and  Belgium,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  business  to  Canada. 

Sausage  casings  account  for  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  share  of 
trade  in  the  "  animal  products  "  subsection  of  the  foodstuffs  class.  Imports 
for  1929  showed  a  slight  increase  over  those  for  1928,  being  valued  at  £3,515 
and  £2,537  respectively.  The  United  States  receives  over  half  of  the  total  busi- 
ness in  this  item. 

Canadian  bacon — of  which  more  notice  has  been  taken  in  recent  years  — 
advanced  from  £1,122  to  £1,292.  Admittedly  this  business  is  negligible,  but  the 
figures  are  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  considered 
that  the  Canadian  production  was  too  high  in  quality  and  too  expensive  to 
enjoy  a  sale.  Hams  did  not  share  in  this  advance,  but  with  the  growing  tend- 
ency towards  the  sale  of  high-class  foodstuffs  in  the  better-class  shops,  this 
business  is  likely  to  increase. 

Canadian  butter,  which  appeared  in  the  trade  returns  in  1928,  is  not  shown 
for  the  period  under  review.  The  1928  business,  however,  was  exceptional,  being 
the  result  of  a  domestic  shortage.  As  in  previous  years,  the  bulk  of  the  total 
trade  in  this  commodity  went  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  Canadian 
product  at  the  present  price  is  not  likely  to  share  in  the  trade  at  all  under 
normal  conditions. 

Aside  from  the  commodities  above  mentioned,  no  others  in  this  group 
exceeded  a  value  of  £1,000  for  the  year  1929,  with  the  exception  of  miscellaneous 
hides  and  skins,  to  the  value  of  £1,922. 

BEVERAGES  AND  TOBACCO 

These  classes  are  of  no  importance  in  so  far  as  Canadian  participation  in 
the  trade  is  concerned.  In  whiskies  there  are  occasional  imports  of  Canadian 
rye,  this  liquor  accounting  for  the  Canadian  total  of  £426  in  1929.  Scotch  whisky, 
ales,  beers,  and  stouts  from  Germany,  England,  and  Ireland,  and  a  few  wines 
from  the  Continent  are  the  chief  imports.  In  the  tobacco  class  Canada  is  like- 
wise a  non-participant.  An  extensive  domestic  industry  protected  by  heavy 
duties  makes  overseas  imports  negligible. 
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TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 

In  the  apparel  section,  cheap  cotton  underclothing  for  the  native  com- 
munity is  the  outstanding  feature  of  Canadian  trade.  This  item  advanced  from 
£6,094  to  £7,777.  The  share  obtained  is  negligible  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  principal  suppliers,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan,  but  it  is  encouraging 
to  secure  any  business  at  all  in  such  an  article  against  such  competition.  Men's 
outer  garments,  valued  at  £593,  showed  little  change  from  previous  years.  In 
one  respect  Canada  is  never  likely  to  participate  to  any  extent  in  this  trade, 
as  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  in  the  Union  is  limited  to  the  cheaper  end, 
whereas  in  Canada  it  runs  through  a  complete  price  range.  In  any  case,  the 
domestic  tailoring  industry  is  very  keen,  and  in  the  import  trade  Great  Britain 
is  head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  suppliers.  Women's  outer  garments 
decreased  from  £1,163  to  £800,  the  whole  item  being  composed  of  silk  washing 
dresses  from  one  supplier.  Felt  hats  advanced  from  £1,200  to  £3,695 — also  the 
product  of  a  single  firm  which  has  made  great  strides  in  this  market  in  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  The.  bulk  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Italy  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  with  the  reputation  which  the  Canadian  article  has  made 
for  itself,  a  larger  share  of  the  trade  is  likely  to  go  to  the  Dominion  in  the 
future. 

Hosiery,  silk,  and  silk  and  silk  mixtures  advanced  from  £589  to  £7,404.  In 
part,  this  increase  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Canada  has  a  preference 
on  this  item,  but  largely  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  manufacturers  are 
now  putting  themselves  out  to  cater  to  a  market  which  invariably  demands  the 
full-fashioned  style  with  pointed  heel.  Sales  of  any  other  style  are  negligible, 
and  manufacturers  have  come  to  realize  that  they  must  offer  the  pointed  heel 
throughout  their  whole  range.  There  are  indications  that  the  square  heel  is 
coming  into  the  popularity  which  it  at  present  enjoys  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  a  long  time  before  it  ever  supplants  the  pointed- 
heel  style  in  this  respect. 

The  only  other  item  of  importance  in  the  textile  class  is  found  in  the  fibres 
section,  namely,  binder  twine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  imports  of  this  item 
accounted  for  £15,945  of  the  total  of  the  textile  imports  from  Canada  (£40,005). 
Total  imports  of  binder  twine  for  1929  increased  by  one-third  over  1928,  but 
the  United  States  had  the  biggest  share  of  the  advance — nearly  £10,000.  The 
Canadian  figure,  however,  represents  an  increase  of  over  £2,000. 

METAL  MANUFACTURES,  MACHINERY  AND  VEHICLES 

The  two  outstanding  items  in  this  class  are  automotive  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment, and  agricultural  implements.  They  rank  first  and  fourth  respectively 
in  Canadian  exports  to  the  Union.  In  both  these  distinct  increases  were  regis- 
tered, the  advance  in  the  former  being  particularly  worthy  of  note.  Following 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  preference  in  1925,  the  Canadian  share  of  the  auto- 
mobile trade  fell  steadily,  reaching  its  lowest  point  in  1927.  The  decreased 
figure  for  that  year  was,  however,  in  part  the  result  of  the  practical  withdrawal 
of  one  of  the  best-known  cars  pending  the  production  of  a  new  model.  When 
production  returned  to  normal  again,  the  1928  trade,  as  anticipated,  showed  a 
large  increase,  and  the  forecast  then  made  was  that  the  1929  figures  would  show 
a  further  advance  and  that  the  automotive  group  would  regain  its  place  as  the 
one  of  premier  importance.  The  following  figures  for  1929  (1928  in  brackets) 
indicate  that  the  growth  of  the  business  far  exceeded  expectations:  motor  cars, 
£632,923  (£254,927);  motor  car  chassis.  £5,240  (£1,000);  motor  car  parts  and 
accessories,  £46,460  (£37,840);  motor  truck  chassis,  £129,638  (£19,174). 

Agricultural  implements  also  experienced  a  good  year  and  shared  in  the 
generally  increased  purchases  of  mechanical  farming  equipment.  Ploughs,  har- 
rows and  parts,  the  largest  single  item,  advanced  from  £154,113  in  1928  to 
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£157,178.  Binders,  reapers,  and  mowers  increased  by  £2,082,  while  threshing 
machines  moved  up  from  £4,494  to  £10,887.  Unspecified  agricultural  machinery 
rose  from  £43,991  to  £72,376. 

The  progress  shown  in  electrical  heating  and  cooking  apparatus  in  1928 
was  more  than  maintained,  the  1929  figure  being  £46,505  compared  with  £44,231. 
Canadian  electric  stoves  are  highly  regarded  throughout  the  Union,  and  with 
the  new  low  electricity  rates  which  have  recently  become  effective  in  one  of 
the  most  important  centres,  it  is  likely  that  considerably  better  returns  will  be 
made  in  future  years. 

Wrought  iron  and  steel  piping  advanced  from  £24,384  in  1928  to  £29,095 
in  contrast  with  a  decrease  in  the  total  supply  imported.  Poland,  whose  entrance 
into  this  trade  was  a  feature  of  the  1928  returns,  more  than  maintained  her 
share  in  1929. 

In  sympathy  with  a  decrease  in  the  total  imports  of  shovels,  the  Canadian 
share  declined  from  £22,509  to  £16,863.  The  trade  in  this  item  has  decreased 
steadily  during  the  past  four  years,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  shovels  are 
now  being  manufactured  in  the  Union,  no  change  in  this  tendency  is  likely  to 
materialize.  Decreases  were  also  registered  in  windmills,  mechanics'  tools, 
unenumerated  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  and  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets. 
Advances  were  recorded  in  hauling  chains,  wrought  iron  and  steel  pipe  fittings, 
oil  and  gasolene  engines,  and  miscellaneous  industrial  machinery.  On  the  whole, 
commodities  under  this  heading  had  an  excellent  year  and  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  total  trade  increase. 

MINERALS,  EARTHENWARE  AND  GLASSWARE 

Canada's  participation  in  trade  in  commodities  under  this  heading  has  never 
at  any  time  been  extensive.  At  one  time  Canadian  building  cement  appeared 
to  be  gaining  a  foothold,  but  the  imposition  of  an  ordinary  dumping  duty,  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  withdrawn  until  the  cost  of  the  domestic  package  falls  below 
that  of  the  export  container,  has  put  an  end  to  this  business,  for  the  present 
at  least.  Bottles  and  jars  increased  from  £544  to  £645  in  1929,  but  as  compared 
to  the  figures  of  previous  years  this  amount  is  negligible.  The  virtual  with- 
drawal from  the  market  of  the  principal  Canadian  exporter  is  largely  responsible 
Undoubtedly  competition  in  this  trade  is  very  keen,  and  the  specific  require- 
ments of  South  African  buyers  are  so  different  to  those  of  the  domestic  market 
that  the  business  is  not  particularly  attractive.  Porcelain  insulators,  a  third 
item  which  in  1927  showed  promise  of  increasing,  only  accounted  for  £59  in  the 
year  under  review.  Aside  from  some  small  business  in  abrasives  and  miscel- 
laneous glassware,  nothing  else  in  this  class  is  worth  mention. 

OILS,  PAINTS,  AND  VARNISHES 

The  total  Canadian  share  in  this  class  amounted  to  only  £6,746,  the  chief 
items  comprising  such  total  being  ready-mixed  paints  (£2,962)  and  varnish, 
stains,  etc.  (£1,799).  This  class  is  of  little  interest  to  Canadian  producers,  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  being  held  by  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  the  United 
States,  whose  competition  is  becoming  increasingly  severe.  The  Dominion,  how- 
ever, shared  in  the  total  increase  in  trade  to  the  extent  of  £3,514,  increased 
business  in  the  items  above  mentioned  being  almost  wholly  responsible. 

DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  AND  FERTILIZERS 

Out  of  a  total  Canadian  trade  in  this  group  of  £92,397  in  1929,  imports  of 
sodium  cyanide  accounted  for  £86,226.  The  trade  in  this  item  has  shown  a 
steady  increase  over  the  past  three  years:  1928  was  marked  by  substantial 
increases  in  the  United  Kingdom's  and  Canada's  share  of  the  business,  at  the 
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expense  of  Czechoslovakia.  During  the  year  under  review  the  participation 
of  the  last-named  showed  a  marked  gain,  but  even  so,  out  of  a  total  trade  of 
£292,673  over  £220,000  was  shared  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  The 
only  other  item  which  merits  special  mention  is  calcium  carbide,  and  in  this 
Canada's  trade  fell  from  £1,881  in  1928  to  £1,418.  Total  imports  of  this  com- 
modity, however,  decreased  by  some  £600,  the  loss  being  shared  about  equally 
between  Canada  and  Norway,  the  supplier  of  secondary  importance.  In  the 
trade  in  other  light  or  heavy  chemicals,  fertilizers,  drugs  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions, all  of  which  account  for  large  values  in  this  class,  Canada  as  yet  does  not 
participate. 

LEATHER  AND  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

Of  this  class,  which  is  third  in  importance  to  Canada,  the  rubber  tire  and 
tube  group  accounted  for  about  76  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against  83  per  cent 
iv  1928.  The  values  of  the  items  concerned  declined,  but  the  quantities  regis- 
tered a  startling  increase,  testifying  to  heavy  reductions  in  prices  and  very  keen 
competition.  Increased  imports  of  tires  and  tubes  have,  of  course,  kept  pace 
with  those  of  motor  vehicles.  Motor  car  tires  are  the  principal  item.  Out  of 
a  total  of  6,575,031  pounds  valued  at  £807,652  in  1928,  and  of  9,225,026  pounds 
valued  at  £824,280  in  1929,  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  with  2,587,600 
pounds  valued  at  £282,959  and  3,747,879  pounds  valued  at  £281,345  respec- 
tively. Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  came  next  in  order  in  1929  with 
shares  roughly  £30,000  and  £50,000  respectively  less  than  the  Canadian  share. 

As  with  tires,  motor  car  tubes  reflected  the  result  of  price  cutting,  the 
Canadian  share  being  £44,267  as  against  £47,030  in  1928.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  the  suppliers  next  in  importance,  with  £39,334  and 
£29.352  respectively.  Canada  registered  a  small  increase  in  motor  cycle  tires, 
but  the  business  in  this  item  is  still  chiefly  catered  to  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
New  interest  is  apparently  being  taken  by  Canadian  suppliers  in  bicycle  tires 
and  tubes,  imports  of  these  amounting  to  £969  (nil  in  1928) .  Solid  rubber  tires 
registered  a  very  considerable  decrease  as  compared  to  1928,  but  in  any  case 
the  amounts  concerned  are  small. 

Rubber-soled  canvas  and  rubber  shoes,  in  which  Canada  figured  so  promin- 
ently in  1928,  succeeding  Great  Britain  as  the  principal  supplier  of  the  former, 
are  next  in  order  of  importance  in  this  group.  In  the  rubber-soled  canvas  shoe 
trade  Canada's  share  advanced  from  £36,505  to  £65,313,  the  total  from  all  sup- 
pliers being  £142,017.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
amounted  to  £42,056  and  £17,241  respectively.  The  lower  average  price  of  the 
Canadian  article  is  even  more  marked  than  was  the  case  in  1928  and  indicates 
the  ability  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  compete  on  a  price  basis,  rather  than 
on  quality,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  Rubber  shoes,  including  goloshes,  rose 
from  £12,660  in  1928  to  £18,875.  Imports  of  these  from  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  £14,110,  and  from  Great  Britain  at  £9,666.  Imports  of  rubber  hose 
from  Canada  fell  from  £10,851  to  £8,052,  but  miscellaneous  rubber  manufac- 
tures, principally  rubber  gloves,  increased  from  £4,569  to  £4,978. 

Canadian  participation  in  the  leather  section  of  the  footwear  group  is  prac- 
tically negligible.  The  large  trade  in  this  type  is  practically  a  monopoly  of 
Great  Britain,  although  in  recent  years  women's  shoes  from  the  Continent, 
particularly  Czechoslovakia,  have  cut  into  it  somewhat.  Likewise,  Canada 
obtains  little  or  no  business  in  footwear  leathers,  except  in  the  enamelled  and 
patent  types.  These  were  £2,076  in  1929  as  compared  with  £4,109  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Germany,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  chief  supplier.. 
Conveyer  belts  from  Canada  registered  a  pronounced  decrease  in  1929,  falling 
fo  £848  from  £5,559.  Imports  of  rubber  transmission  belting  showed  little  change 
— £2,160  as  against  £2,523.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  showing, 
however,  as  total  imports  increased  from  £75,577  to  £100,671. 
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WOOD  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

Total  imports  in  this  class  advanced  from  £111,978  to  £122,765.  Competi- 
tion from  Scandinavian  countries  is  most  severe.  Sweden  and  Finland,  for 
instance,  were  responsible  for  £608,801  out  of  a  total  of  £891,452  in  pine  (other 
than  pitch  pine)  in  1929.  The  Canadian  share  was  £69,721,  as  compared  to 
£77,171  in  the  previous  year.  In  miscellaneous  unmanufactured  woods  the 
Canadian  share  declined  from  £17,265  to  £11,100.  Flooring  and  ceiling  returns 
were  also  disappointing,  the  value  falling  from  £5,641  to  £3,020.  Canada's  share 
in  this  item  is  mainly  comprised  of  hardwood  flooring  (maple),  in  contrast 
with  softwood  flooring  from  the  Baltic  and  oak  from  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  pulp  board  showed  a  slight  increase,  in  common  with  an  increase 
in  the  total,  but  the  Canadian  share  for  1929  was  less  than  in  1928  owing  to 
heavier  imports  from  the  United  States.  Figures  for  the  two  years  were  as 
follows  (1928  in  brackets):  Total,  £15,945  (£13,652);  Canada,  £10,081 
(£10,279);  United  States,  £5,193  (£2,920).  South  African  importers  continue 
to  express  interest  in  Canadian  box  shooks,  but  so  far  no  progress  has  been 
made  although  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Western  hem- 
lock. This  trade  is  practically  monopolized  by  Sweden,  and  potential  competi- 
tors are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  meeting  very  keen  prices. 

Brushes  and  brooms  increased  from  £4,069  to  £4,436,  in  contrast  with  a 
total  decrease.  Germany,  who  featured  strongly  in  this  trade  in  1928,  main- 
tained her  position.  Canadian  participation  in  the  furniture  trade  is  limited 
by  high  protective  duties  for  the  domestic  industry,  and  freight  rates,  to  a  share 
in  the  cheap  kitchen-chair  business.  In  this  item  Canada  maintained  her  posi- 
tion as  chief  supplier,  though  1929  imports  were  only  £6,614  as  against  £8,552 
in  1928.  Other  wooden  furniture,  chiefly  card  tables  and  camp  furniture, 
advanced  from  £4,473  to  £7,020.  With  these  exceptions,  however,  further  exten- 
sion cannot  be  looked  for  in  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  domestic 
industry  here. 

The  small  trade  in  handles  for  picks,  shovels,  agricultural  implements,  and 
other  tools  showed  little  change,  imports  from  Canada  for  1929  standing  at 
£2.195  as  against  £2,508  in  the  previous  year.  The  United  States  are  pre- 
dominant in  this  business. 

PAPER  AND   PAPER  PRODUCTS 

The  bulk  of  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  this  group  is  in  printing  and 
wrapping  papers.  Newsprint  in  reels  was  the  most  noteworthy  item,  account- 
ing for  £169,852  of  the  total  Canadian  share  in  the  class  of  £280,169,  the  former 
figure  representing  an  increase  of  over  £20,000,  in  contrast  with  a  decrease  in 
total  imports  of  this  commodity  from  all  suppliers.  Sweden  and  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  pronounced  decreases.  First  position  was  maintained 
in  flat  news,  though  the  Canadian  share  declined,  with  the  total,  by  about  50 
per  cent.  Other  printing  paper  showed  comparatively  little  change,  accounting 
for  £6,013. 

Kraft  increased  from  £49,855  in  1928  to  £53,362,  in  sympathy  with  a  total 
increase,  but  "  other  "  wrapping  paper  declined  from  £23,371  to  £16,392.  Aside 
from  an  increase  of  £8,561  to  £11,777  in  imports  of  cardboard,  linenboard,  and 
strawboard,  no  other  item  under  the  paper  products  heading  is  important  enough 
to  warrant  special  mention. 

JEWELLERY,  FANCY  GOODS,  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Apart  from  a  minor  share  in  the  musical  instrument  trade,  Canadian  busi- 
ness in  the  items  under  this  heading  is  negligible,  and  even  in  the  musical  instru- 
ment section  there  are  only  three  items  worth  mentioning,  namely  pianos,  organs, 
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and  gramophones  and  records.  Out  of  a  total  in  this  class  of  £2,950,  pianos 
accounted  for  £306,  organs  for  £830,  and  gramophones  and  records  for  £407. 
The  trade  in  pianos  can  never  be  expected  to  show  much  change,  while  the 
business  in  organs  is  generally  regarded  as  a  dying  one.  Germany  is  pre- 
dominant in  the  former,  while  the  United  States  has  the  bulk  of  the  latter. 

The  gramophone  trade  is  largely  English,  portables  being  the  most  impor- 
tant type.  One  make  offered  some  time  ago  from  Canada  did  not  receive  the 
increased  share  of  the  trade  that  was  hoped  for.  There  seems  little  prospect 
of  any  independent  manufacturer  securing  a  portion  of  this  business  against  the 
heavy  advertising  campaigns  and  easy  terms  offered  by  the  two  principal  over- 
seas supliers. 

The  only  other  item  of  any  importance  in  this  group  is  toys,  Canada's  share 
having  shown  an  encouraging  increase  from  £292  to  £783  for  the  year  under 
review. 


IRISH  FREE  STATE  LUMBER  TRADE 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  October  25,  1930. — In  pre-war  years,  it  is  stated,  much  of  the 
lumber  imported  into  Ireland  was  of  Canadian  origin,  but  that  as  the  cost  of 
labour  increased  and  as  other  factors  became  less  favourable  to  Canada,  the 
trade  switched  to  its  present  sources  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic.  The 
demands  of  the  timber-using  industries  have  also  shown  some  decline  during 
the  past  two  decades,  so  that  timber  yards  which  once  stocked  Canadian  spruce 
in  particular  are  now  carrying  on  with  the  minimum  of  supplies  and  these 
chiefly  of  European  origin. 

The  imports  of  timber  for  the  past  twelve  months  as  recorded  in  the  official 
trade  statistics  total  some  £995,805  ($4,839,612)  as  compared  with  £913,191 
($4,447,828)  for  the  year  1925.    This  total  is  made  up  as  follows: — 

Hewn — 

Hard  

Soft  

Sawn — 

Hard  

Soft  

Deals,  planks  and  boards  

Other  sorts   

Planed  or  dressed — 

Floorings  . .   .  .  

Other  sorts   

Other  descriptions — ■ 

Staves  

Sleepers   

Other  sorts,  n.e.s  

Principal  countries  of  origin: — 

Latvia — 

Deals,  planks,  boards  

Other  sorts  

Planed  or  dressed — 

Floorings  

Other  sorts  

Sleepers   

Germany:  Wood  and  timber — 

Hewn,  soft  

Deals,  planks,  boards  

Other  sorts  

Sleepers   

Poland:  Wood  and  timber — 

Deals,  planks,  boards   .   .  .  . 

Sleepers   

Other  sorts  


1929 

1925 

£  1.636 

£  3,929 

17,183 

29,750 

55,477 

37,383 

421,489 

402,4  i  6 

179,293 

126,899 

157,147 

140,812 

77,925 

40,707 

28,329 

35,621 

•  46,385 

80.425 

10,941 

17,249 

£995,805 

£915,191 

1929 

1925 

£  53,825 

£  23.828 

29,545 

39,727 

9,253 

9.446 

555 

6.336 

245 

37.706 

14,560 

13.080 

25,387 

1,938 

4.200 

6.825 

3.015 

9.330 

1.831 
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1929 

1925 

3,565 

2,120 

126,401 

98,626 

22,164 

29,495 

83,781 

75,217 

28,363 

16,432 

2,908 

57,655 

52,994 

33,434 

21,980 

99,438 

106,737 

11,667 

5,192 

320 

4,664 

24,022 

1,208 

35,094 

20,487 

26,i95 

17,844 

Countries  of  Origin  of  Irish  Lumber  Imports — Concluded 

Sweden:  Wood  and  Timber- 
Hewn   

Sawn,  deals,  planks,  boards  

Other  sorts   

Planed  and  dressed — 

Floorings  

Other  sorts  

Norway:  Wood  and  timber — 

Hewn  

Floorings  

Russia — 

Deals,  planks,  boards  

Canada:  Wood  and  timber — 

Deals,  planks,  boards  

Other  sorts  

United  States:  Wood  and  timber- 
Sawn,  hard  

Sawn,  soft  

Hewn,  soft  

Deals,  planks,,  boards  

Other  sorts  t  

Staves   

Sleepers   

As  will  be  observed,  the  statistics  do  not  indicate  the  varieties  of  lumber 
imported,  but  brokers  and  local  importers  state  that  it  is  composed  principally 
of  spruce  and  pine,  followed  by  smaller  quantities  of  pitch  pine,  Douglas  fir, 
and  oak. 

SPRUCE 

Spruce  is  used  for  practically  all  building  purposes  both  interior  and  exterior, 
and  is  obtainable  in  all  the  various  forms  and  sizes  commonly  used  in  Great 
Britain.  Although  Archangel  redwood  was  a  pre-war  favourite  for  the  joinery 
trade  and  is  still  largely  used,  Canadian  spruce,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  referred  to, 
Quebec  spruce,  is  generally  considered  favourably.  In  recent  years,  however,  it 
has  been  largely  displaced  by  timber  from  Sweden,  Finland,  Poland  and  other 
Baltic  countries.  Sweden  has  been  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  joinery  timber 
since  the  Great  War — Swedish  redwood  and  Archangel  redwood  (pinus  sylvestris) 
being  considered  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

One  reason  for  the  decreased  demand  for  Canadian  timber  in  recent  years 
has  been  that  of  price,  although  in  certain  instances  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  Canadian  timbers  shipped  in  the  periods  following  the  war  is  said 
to  have  had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  buyers.  Russia  is  again  a  very  serious 
factor  in  the  timber  trade,  and  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  it  has  been 
responsible  largely  for  the  recent  severe  drop  in  prices. 


DOUGLAS  FIR 

Douglas  fir  is  seldom  used  except  for  railway  ties.  It  is  not  favourably  con- 
sidered by  contractors  for  general  work,  and  a  good  deal  of  advertising  and 
publicity  work  would  appear  to  be  necessary  to  establish  any  appreciable 
demand.  It  is  understood  that  certain  West  Coast  United  States  mills  are  at 
present  carrying  on  a  mail  campaign  amongst  importers  and  contractors  in  -his 
country  with  a  view  to  pointing  out  the  special  qualities  of  this  timber.  The 
lower  grades  of  Douglas  fir  are  not  generally  suitable  for  the  Irish  market,  but 
it  has  been  intimated  that  in  a  number  of  cases  in  the  past  only  the  lower  grades 
have  reached  here.  The  result  has  been  obviously  to  discredit  Douglas  fir  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  timber  merchants. 

PITCH  PINE 

For  heavy  structural  work  pitch  pine  is  in  common  use,  but  large  quantities 
are  not  imported.  This  wood  receives  a  definite  preference  over  Douglas  fir. 
One  reason  for  its  apparent  popularity  is  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  obtained.    A  regular  steamship  service  plies  between  the  southern 
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United  States  and  Irish  ports,  and  it  is  stated  that  cargoes  or  part  cargoes  of 
pitch  pine  are  often  carried  at  very  low  rates.  The  fact  that  the  service  is  more 
or  less  regular  has  its  advantage  too,  in  that  as  the  Irish  market  demand  is  a 
very  limited  one,  large  cargoes  can  very  seldom  be  accepted  here,  but  small 
parcels  at  frequent  intervals  can  be  handled  satisfactorily. 

HARDWOODS 

The  only  hardwoods  used  to  any  extent  worth  noting  are  oak  and  beech- 
wood.  American  oak  staves  are  used  exclusively  by  Messrs.  A.  Guinness  Son 
and  Company,  Limited,  for  the  making  of  beer  barrels,  while  certain  quantities 
of  beech  staves  are  required  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  kegs.  Maple,  oak 
or  birch  flooring  is  seldom  used,  and  never  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant 
either  direct  importation  or  stocking  by  dealers  in  this  country.  As  far  as  has 
been  learned,  it  is  only  in  very  few  instances  that  hardwood  flooring  is  laid — 
such  for  example,  as  for  dance  floors,  but  the  demand  is  not  large. 

THE  TRADE 

There  are  approximately  forty  timber  importers  doing  business  in  the  Irish 
Free  State,  and  three  timber  brokers  representing  foreign  mills.  According  to 
the  trade  arrangement  all  business  is  placed  by  buyers  through  agents,  with  the 
result  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  useless  for  a  mill  to  approach  an  importer 
direct.  Although  there  are  only  three  brokers  in  this  country,  the  fact  that 
Liverpool,  across  the  Irish  Sea,  is  such  a  large  timber  market,  makes  it  con- 
venient for  importers  and  dealers  to  place  their  business  there.  In  discussing  the 
situation  with  Irish  brokers,  it  was  stated  that  although  no  Canadian  mills  are 
directly  represented  by  brokers  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
much  business  is  lost  as  a  result,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  large  and  important 
Canadian  mills  are  already  well  represented  by  agents  in  Great  Britain.  Al- 
though the  Liverpool  and  London  brokers  appear  to  canvass  the  trade  fairly 
well,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  if  some  really  good  and  reliable 
shippers  of  spruce  and  pine  in  Canada  were  directly  represented  here  some 
business  which  is  now  being  lost  might  be  obtained.  Naturally  most  of  the 
important  Canadian  shippers  are  already  well  connected  with  agents  in  Great 
Britain,  but  an  opportunity  would  appear  to  present  itself  for  others  wishing  to 
make  an  agency  arrangement  for  Ireland  at  the  present  time. 

As  mentioned  previously,  there  are  only  three  principal  brokers  at  present 
in  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  as  these  represent  foreign  mills  it  is  obvious  that 
they  push  the  sale  of  their  principals'  timber  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Being  on  the  ground  and  in  close  touch  with  the  importers,  they  are  perhaps 
in  a  favourable  position  in  this  respect,  and  are  doubtless  able  to  effect  business 
for  small  parcels  which  might  be  more  difficult  for  more  distant  agents  to  secure. 

An  important  factor,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  hardwood  trade,  is 
that  the  demand  is  as  yet  very  limited  and  not  large  or  constant  enough  to 
warrant  stocks  being  carried  locally.  The  availability  of  supplies  close  at  hand 
in  Liverpool  yards  makes  it  undesirable  for  an  Irish  importer  to  go  to  the 
expense  or  trouble  of  carrying  supplies.  Any  orders  for  this  class  of  timber 
which  are  received  can  be  executed  without  undue  delay  as  a  result  of  tele- 
phonic communication  and  a  daily  cross-channel  boat  service  between  Liverpool 
and  Dublin. 

Many  of  the  Irish  Free  State  timber  dealers  are  not  large  enough  to  buy 
consistently  in  cargo  lots,  so  that  unless  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made 
to  split  cargoes  amongst  two  or  three  importers  direct  shipments  from  Canada 
or  other  countries  are  difficult  to  handle.  This  appears  to  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  a  trade  in  British  Columbia  Douglas  fir,  since  the  absence 
of  a  regular  freight  service  to  this  country  makes  the  chartering  of  a  steamer  and 
the  handling  of  a  full  cargo  necessary. 
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NEW  OFFICE  IN  CAIRO,  EGYPT 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  who  has  been  appointed  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  leaves  for  his  new  post  on  the  25th  of  this  month.  The  territory 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the  new  office  includes  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Palestine, 
Cyprus,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Persia. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  these  territories  and  who  desire  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Lamontagne  should  address  him  c/o  Barclay's  Bank,  Cairo, 
Egypt. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Harry  A.  Sott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  November  7,  1930. — With  unemployment  totals  still  rising,  the 
industrial  North  of  England  continues  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  widespread 
depression  that  prevails  throughout  Great  Britain.  In  spite  of  the  prevailing 
pessimism,  however,  reports  during  the  past  few  weeks  from  the  Lancashire 
cotton  trade  indicate  a  slight  improvement  in  current  business,  resulting  from 
a  better  demand  in  the  Far  Eastern  markets,  and  it  is  suggested  that  conditions 
should  continue  to  improve  as  prices  become  steadier.  Any  real  recovery, 
however,  depends  not  only  on  a  distinct  revival  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
markets,  but  also  on  the  long-awaited  reorganization  of  the  industry  itself. 
Meanwhile,  mills  have  been  reopened  in  one  or  two  districts.  The  cotton  trade 
as  a  whole  seems  to  be  at  last  gradually  recognizing  the  need  for  a  change  in 
methods  in  order  to  compete  effectively  for  overseas  business. 

An  important  announcement  was  made  during  October,  when  a  representa- 
tive meeting  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  coal  owners  by  a  very  large  majority 
approved  the  principle  of  a  complete  amalgamation  of  the  coal-mining  interests 
throughout  these  two  areas,  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  prepare  a 
detailed  scheme.  Consolidation  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Lancashire  coal- 
mining industry  since  1926,  when  negotiations  were  set  in  motion  which  subse- 
quently resulted  in  the  organization  of  four  combines  together  owning  some 
seventy-one  pits,  and  normally  employing  approximately  40,000  men  or  about 
half  the  miners  of  the  area.  If  the  proposed  merger  goes  through,  it  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  largest  steps  taken  in  this  country  toward  the  rationalization  of 
the  coal  industry,  involving  about  80,000  workers  and  an  output  last  year  of 
around  fifteen  and  a  half  million  tons  of  coal.  During  the  past  month  there 
was  a  fairly  steady  demand  for  the  limited  output  of  coal  in  the  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  districts,  but  export  business  was  still  hampered  by  uncer- 
tainty over  the  marketing  schemes  associated  with  the  new  Coal  Mining  Act. 

Business  in  iron  and  steel  was  very  quiet  during  October  in  all  branches  of 
the  trade.  Most  of  the  firms  in  the  Sheffield  area  were  only  working  at  about 
50  per  cent  of  capacity.  Actual  transactions  showed  some  improvement  in  the 
Middlesbrough  district,  but  the  volume  of  orders  was  small.  Pig  iron  produc- 
tion continues  on  restricted  lines,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
future  business. 

The  engineering  industry  as  a  whole  is  poorly  employed.  The  volume  of 
production  compares  unfavourably  with  that  of  a  few  months  ago,  and  although 
certain  branches  such  as  the  electrical  are  relatively  busy,  only  a  few  large 
individual  contracts  have  been  placed  recently.  Business  sections  in  machine 
tools,  marine  engineering  and  textile  machinery  are  very  quiet. 

North-East  Coast  shipyards  have  continued  to  suffer  from  the  general 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  tonnage.  At  the  beginning  of  1930  there  was  a 
considerable  volume  of  work  under  way,  and  orders  were  still  forthcoming  from 
Norwegian  owners  for  tankers.  Lately,  however,  there  has  been  an  absolute 
slump  in  regard  to  new  contracts,  only  a  few  orders  having  been  reported  during 
October.  The  majority  of  the  yards  have  entered  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
with  a  considerably  reduced  amount  of  tonnage  -in  hand  compared  with  this 
time  last  year. 
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OUTLET  FOR  BROOM  HANDLE  SQUARES  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Liverpool,  November  4,  1930. — Owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  imported 
broom  handles  that  are  marketed  in  this  countriy  at  extremely  low  prices, 
domestic  production  is  restricted  to  a  few  manufacturers  who  manage  to  com- 
pete against  the  imported  product,  mainly  by  offering  a  somewhat  higher  class 
article  in  special  sizes  and  lengths,  including  handles  with  turned  tops,  etc., 
for  which  they  can  usually  get  a  slightly  better  price.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  several  English  manufacturers  state  that  they  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  do  business  even  with  a  better-class  article  in  the  face  of  the 
low  prices  being  taken  for  imported  handles.  Such  firms  provide  a  limited 
outlet  for  imported  squares.  A  certain  amount  of  this  trade  has  been  obtained 
during  the  past  few  years  by  Canadian  and  American  Pacific  Coast  exporters 
of  squares  made  from  Douglas  fir  and  Western  hemlock,  but  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  the  business  is  done  by  Scandinavian  countries.  One  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties in  catering  for  this  trade  from  the  Pacific  Coast  seems  to  be  the  problem 
of  supplying  wood  in  sufficiently  dry  condition  before  it  is  shipped  at  a  price 
competitive  with  Swedish  and  Finnish  sources.  Douglas  fir  squares  for  the 
English  market  must  be  free  from  shakes,  knots  and  all  other  defects  and 
arrive  in  a  dry  unwarped  condition,  be  sawn  regular  and  full  to  size.  If  squares 
become  warped,  it  only  leads  to  claims  and  consequent  loss  to  the  shippers  on 
a  commodity  that  has  to  be  offered  at  extremely  competitive  figures,  con- 
sidering the  relatively  small  amount  of  business  available.  Importers  advise 
that  squares  kiln  dried  are  not  wanted  as  the  machinery  here  is  not  adapted 
for  kiln-dried  wood  and  too  many  breakages  occur  in  turning.  Scandinavian 
squares,  which  come  in  both  red  and  whitewood,  are  expected  to  be  air-dried,  a 
method  that  is  more  acceptable  to  English  buyers.  Two  North  of  England 
manufacturers  state  that  they  have  found  Douglas  fir  too  brittle  for  turning, 
and  one  of  them  expressed  a  preference  for  hemlock,  at  the  same  time  emphasiz- 
ing that  it  must  be  well  seasoned.  So  far,  Russia  has  not  entered  this  trade, 
but  it  is  believed  that  squares  made  from  Archangel  redwood,  if  available, 
would  compete  seriously  against  Scandinavian  shippers.  Meanwhile,  apart  from 
the  direct  competition  in  squares  which  may  develop  later  on,  the  low  price  of 
Russian  softwood  has,  of  course,  already  drastically  affected  the  value  of 
Scandinavian  squares. 

Broom  handle  squares  are  in  demand  in  this  section  of  England  in  sizes 
as  follows: — 

l^-inch  by  l^-inch  in  lengths  of  48,  50,  and  60  inches. 

1^-inch  by  l^-inch  in  lengths  of  48  and  72  inches. 

i%6-inch  by  lMe-mch  by  48  inches. 

1%6-inch  by  1%6-inch  by  48,  60,  and  72  inches. 

1%6-inch  by  %c>-inch  by  48,  60  and  72  inches. 

1-inch  by  1-inch  by  48  inches. 

Of  the  above  sizes,  the  1-inch  squares  in  48-inch  lengths  seem  to  be  the 
most  popular.  One  buyer  in  this  district  is  interested  in  f-inch  squares  by  54 
inches  long,  and  is  willing  to  consider  quotations  on  this  particular  size  in  either 
birch  or  softwood. 

In  addition  to  purchasing  squares  for  making  into  broom  handles,  one 
North  of  England  firm  also  buy  squares  1\  inches  by  1^  inches  full  sawn,  in 
lengths  from  4  feet  up  to  10  feet,  for  manufacturing  into  trellis  work. 

Handle  squares  come  to  this  market  wire  bundled.  Although  the  number 
of  squares  to  a  bundle  varies,  a  package  of  thirty  pieces  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  convenient  sizes. 

Confidential  information  on  prices  being  paid  for  Scandinavian  squares 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for 
the  information  of  any  interested  Canadian  firms,  who  are  also  invited  to  com- 
municate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  SEASON,  1929-30 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  15,  1930. — In  an  authoritative  review  of  the  wool  posi- 
tion for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1930,  a  leading  Australian  wool-broking  firm 
emphasize  the  disabilities  under  which  wool-growers  in  the  Commonwealth  had 
to  contend  in  that  period.  The  more  the  position  is  analyzed,  it  is  stated,  the 
more  it  becomes  evident  that,  except  in  rare  instances,  wool  production  has,  for 
the  time  being  at  any  rate,  ceased  to  be  profitable  and  that  the  results  of  the 
past  season  have  not  only  been  disappointing  but  represent  a  very  serious  blow 
from  which  the  industry  will  take  a  considerable  time  to  recover. 

The  production  of  wool  in  Australia  for  the  season  1929-30  consisted  of 
2,867,000  bales,  against  2,862,000  in  1928-29,  or  in  weight  871,256,110  pounds 
compared  with  889,351,408  pounds.  Sales  of  2,553,321  bales  in  the  Common- 
wealth showed  a  decrease  of  92,374  bales  compared  with  the  previous  season, 
and  the  receipts,  amounting  to  £33,924,062,  showed  a  reduction  of  £23,197,994. 

The  average  value  of  wool  for  the  season  was  £13  5s.  9d.  ($65.66)  a  bale, 
representing  a  decrease  of  £8  6s.  Id.  ($40.41)  a  bale,  compared  with  the  average 
for  1928-29  of  £21  lis.  lOd.  ($105.08)  a  bale. 

Oversea  shipments  from  the  Commonwealth  for  the  season  amounted  to 
2,464,695  bales,  compared  with  2,643,885  bales  for  the  previous  season. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  Commonwealth  at  the  end  of  1929  showed  a 
moderate  increase.  The  number  was  then  105,896,030,  compared  with  103,- 
430,300  at  the  close  of  1928. 

current  season  (1930-31) 

Auction  sales  so  far  this  season  have  been  held  at  Perth,  Sydney,  Adelaide, 
and  Melbourne,  with  prices  at  the  last  sales  in  Melbourne  showing,  in  round 
figures,  from  7^  to  10  per  cent  below  the  closing  rates  of  the  previous  season 
in  June  last  and  15  per  cent  below  September  of  last  year.  Continental  buyers 
have  been  in  strong  force,  particularly  the  French  and  German  sections,  although 
Japan  was  also  much  in  evidence.  There  were  few  American  purchases,  and 
also  restricted  buying  from  Bradford.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  wools 
available,  the  incoming  clip  is  less  than  an  average  one  in  quality,  being  for  the 
most  part  thinly  grown,  in  part  tender,  shorter  in  staple,  but  finer  than  last 
season  and  with  less  vegetable  and  earthy  matter. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  present  prices,  which  average  only  8d.  (16  centsV  per 
pound  in  the  grease  and  are  claimed  to  be  below  cost  of  production,  do  not  show 
some  improvement,  the  current  season's  clip  will  not  realize  more  than 
£25,000,000,  as  against  £33,924,062  for  the  1929-30  season  and  £57,122,056  in 
1998-29 

PRESENT  COST  OF   AUSTRALIAN   WOOL   IN  CANADA 

As  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  through  expert  and  reliable  wool-selling 
channels,  the  following  estimate  of  the  present  cost  per  pound  of  leading  lines 
of  Australian  wool — on  a  clean  scoured  basis — delivered  at  Toronto  (and  other 
leading  wool  centres  in  Canada)  is  submitted  in  such  form  as  will  readily  give 
woollen  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  a  better  idea  of  the  market  than  the 


ordinary  published  reports: — 

64/70's  warp  merino  fleece   25  pence  (50  cents) 

64's  warp  merino  fleece     24  pence  (48  cents) 

64/70's  spinners'  fleece   24  pence  (48  cents) 

64/70's  topmaking  fleece   20  pence  (40  cents) 

60's  warp  merino  fleece   20 i  pence  (41  cents) 

64/70's  good  pieces  free   23  pence  (46  cents) 

58/60's  crossbred  fleece   20  pence  (40  cents) 

56/58's  crossbred  fleece   19  pence  (38  cents) 

56's  crossbred  fleece   17  pence  (34  cents) 

50/56's  crossbred  fleece   16i  pence  (33  cents) 

Super-scoured  merino  lambs   20  pence  (40  cents) 

Good  carding  pieces  64's   16  pence  I  32  centsj 

Best  64/70's  fine  fleece  for  knitters   26  pence  (52  cents) 
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RICE-GROWING  IN  AUSTRALIA 

B.  Millln,  Commercial  Agent 

Sydney,  October  16,  1930. — The  rice-growing  industry  in  Australia  is  com- 
paratively new  and  has  met  with  remarkable  success.  Growing  trials  were  made 
intermittently  in  New  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  other  States  from  1891  to 
1922  with  indifferent  success,  but  in  the  latter  year  encouraging  results  were 
obtained  at  the  Murrumbidgee  irrigation  areas.  The  areas  are  watered  from  a 
large  storage  dam  capable  of  holding  771,640'  acre-feet  of  water,  which  was 
constructed  at  the  head  of  the  Murrumbidgee  river  to  retain  flood  waters,  which 
arc  released  for  use  when  required  250  miles  farther  down  the  river  on  the  exten- 
sive irrigation  areas  of  Yanco  and  Mirrool.  The  cost  of  the  dam  and  other 
necessary  works  was  £8,950,000. 

Further  successful  trials  were  made  in  the  1923-24  season,  and  in  the  1924-25 
season  commercial  trials  were  made  on  153  acres,  which  yielded  approximately 
10,200  bushels  or  304^  tons  of  "  paddy  "  rice — an  average  yield  of  106  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  area  cropped  in  1927-28  was  9,891  acres,  yielding  879,113 
bushels  or  16,483  tons. 

CANADIAN  IMPORTS  OF  RICE,  YEARS  ENDED  MARCH  31,  1929  AND  1930 

Rice,  Uneleaned,  Unhulled  or  Paddy 

1929  1930 

Quantity         Value  Quantity  Value 
Cwt.               $  CVt.  $ 

Total  imports   437,570       1,288,864  402,923  1,205,739 

Rice  Cleaned 

1929  1930 

Quantity         Value  Quantity  Value 

Cwt.               $  Cwt.  *  $ 

Total  imports                                  155,309          602,189  175,884  690,446 


AUSTRALIA  LOOKING  FOR   MARKETS  OVERSEAS 

Until  about  six  years  ago  Australia  imported  all  the  rice  required  mostlv 
from  China  and  Japan,  but  is  now  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
hei  own  needs  and  have  a  large  quantity  for  export.  It  is  stated  that  there  are 
about  70,000  acres  in  New  South  Wales  alone  suitable  for  rice  production,  but 
up  to  the  present  only  20,000  acres  have  been  under  cultivation.  Production 
this  season  is  equal  to  30,000  tons.  The  normal  consumption  of  Australia  per 
annum  is  about  24,000  tons,  but  owing  to  the  depression  this  year's  consump- 
tion will  be  about  2,000  tons  less,  and  the  visible  quantity  for  export  about 
8,000  tons. 

The  Rice  Marketing  Board,  Leeton,  N.S.W.,  which  has  the  disposal  of  rice 
in  hand,  recently  sent  a  trial  shipment  forward  to  Vancouver  of  25  tons. 
"  Paddy  "  rice  for  export  is  packed  in  new  standard  Chapman  sacks,  each  41 
by  23  inches,  weighing      pounds,  and  holding  about  200  pounds  weight  of  rice. 

Samples  of  the  rice  are  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs: — 

Mr.  Frederick  Purdy  Elkin  as  Vice-Consul  of  Denmark  at  Saint  John, 
N.B.;  Mr.  T.  P.  Ross  as  Consul  of  the  Netherlands  at  Quebec,  P.Q.;  and  Sefior 
Don  Servando  Barrera  Guerra  as  Consul  of  Mexico  at  Montreal. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  October  16,  1930. — The  practice  of  extensive  top-dressing  of 
pastures  has  been  followed  out  in  New  Zealand  for  many  years,  and  the  demand 
for  suitable  chemical  fertilizers  has  grown  to  very  large  proportions,  so  that 
average  imports  of  fertilizers  or  of  materials  suitable  for  the  production  of 
artificial  manures  are  over  300,000'  tons  per  annum.  With  an  era  of  falling 
prices  for  agricultural  produce,  the  necessity  of  increasing  production  has  become 
evident,  and  still  further  impetus  is  being  given  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  for 
grass  lands  with  this  end  in  view. 

The  use  made  in  the  past  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures  for  the  year 


1928-29:— 

Acres  Quantity  in 

Nature  of  Top-dressing  treated  Cwts. 

Superphosphate   1,603.883  3,845,087 

Basic  slag   619,935  1,589,053 

Other  artificial  manures  and  fertilizers   307,712  723,813 

Stable  and  farm  manure   2.966   . 

Lime   223,373  1,357,406 


2.385,182*  7,515,359 

*  Adjusted  figure,  eliminating  acreage  included  more  than  once,  above,  where  two  or  more 
fertilizers  had  been  used  on  same  area. 


This  summary  may  be  compared  with  the  1927-28  figures,  when  5,783,276 
cwts.  were  used  on  1,952,490  acres.  The  great  bulk  of  the  fertilizers  (excluding 
lime)  used  were  in  the  dairy-farming  districts,  in  the  North  Island  of  New 
Zealand — in  fact  the  South  Island  only  used  one-seventh  of  the  quantity  of  the 
fertilizers  used  in  the  North  Island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  Island  used 
double  the  quantity  of  lime  used  in' the  North  Island,  the  reason  being  that  the 
types  of  farming  and  the  soil  requirements  differ  in  each  island. 

The  imports  of  the  more  important  varieties  of  fertilizer  for  the  past  two 
years  follow: — 

1928-29  1929-30 
English  Tons  English  Tons 

Bonedust  and  bone  charcoal   554  1,420 

Superphosphate   1.037  525 

Basic  slag   93.222  94,332 

Pacific  phosphate   178,057  170,997 

Egyptian  phosphate   6,000  300 

Moroccan  phosphate   22,173  35,348 

Tunisian  phosphate   12.499  37,424 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   2,268  11,015 

315,810  351,361 

In  most  cases  a  steady  upward  movement  has  been  shown,  but  super- 
phosphate is  an  exception,  and  importations  of  this  have  varied  greatly  in  the 
past— from  15  tons  to  6,616  tons — this  being  accounted  for  largely  by  the  fact 
that  superphosphate  is  manufactured  locally  from  phosphatic  rock  imported 
from  the  Pacific  Islands  and  from  Morocco. 

In  discussing  the  possibility  of  marketing  fertilizers,  it  is  convenient  to 
divide  them  into  the  classes  recognized  as  the  four  essential  elements  required  to 
secure  well-balanced  plant  food — lime,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash.  For 
the  purpose  of  a  remunerative  market,  lime  may  be  deleted,  as  ample  supplies 
are  available  from  local  sources,  and  special  concessions  in  the  way  of  low  rail- 
way freights  (at  present  free  delivery  within  100  miles)  on  domestic  supplies 
of  lime  have  been  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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NITROGENOUS  MANURES 

The  chief  nitrogenous  manures  in  use  in  New  Zealand  are:  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  ureabasf,  as  well  as  organic  manures  such  as  dried  blood, 
blood  and  bone,  and  bonedust,  the  latter  being  derived  from  local  sources  as 
well  as  imported  from  India  and  Australia. 

PHOSPHATIC  MANURES 

Under  this  heading  are  the  types  recognized  as  most  generally  needed  in 
New  Zealand,  especially  in  the  Auckland  province.  The  main  phosphatic 
manures  used  are:  superphosphate,  basic  super,  North  African  phosphate, 
Moroccan  phosphate,  Nauru  phosphate,  basic  slag,  rock  phosphates  and  guano, 
nitrophoska,  diammonphos,  as  well  as  bonedust. 

POTASSIC  MANURES 

Those  chiefly  used  are  Kainit,  30  per  cent  potash  manure,  sulphate  of 
potash,  muriate  of  potash. 

CUSTOMS  DUTY 

All  fertilizers  enter  New  Zealand  free  of  duty,  irrespective  of  the  country 
of  origin.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  test  of  marketability  is  the  landed  cost 
per  unit  of  essential  element,  as  well  as  suitability  to  the  market  requirements, 
and  continuity  of  supply. 

IMPORT  REGULATIONS 

Chemical  fertilizers  are  not  subject  to  any  special  import  regulations 
(except  those  of  animal  origin,  which  are  strictly  regulated  in  order  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  disease).  Vendors  in  New  Zealand  must  be  duly  registered 
with  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture.  They  are  compelled  to  record  particulars 
of  brands,  a  general  description  of  the  fertilizer,  showing  the  minimum  per- 
centage of  certain  ingredients  when  present  and  the  unit  value  atttached  to  each 
of  them,  the  specified  ingredients  requiring  to  be  detailed  being  soluble  and 
insoluble  nitrogen,  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  potash.  In  consequence,  it  would 
be  essential  for  Canadian  exporters  to  inform  their  New  Zealand  customers  of 
the  following  particulars: — 

Percentage  and  unit  value  of  the  following  ingredients,  when  present: — 

Nitrogen  soluble  in  water; 
Nitrogen  insoluble  in  water; 

Phosphoric  anhydride  soluble  in  water,  and  its  equivalent  in  tricalcic  (phosphate  made 
soluble  by  acid; 

Phosphoric  anhydride  insoluble  in  water,  and  its  equivalent  in  insoluble  tricalcic  phos- 
phate ; 

Dipotassic  oxide  (potash)  soluble  in  water,  and  its  equivalent  in  sulphate  of  potash. 

Inasmuch  as  all  these  particulars  are  also  required  by  the  Fertilizers  Act  of 
Canada,  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  supplying  them  to  New  Zealand 
dealers. 

DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS  AND  CURRENT  PRICES 

In  the  import  figures  given  hereunder  it  should  be  noted  that  the  values 
indicated  are  current  domestic  value  in  the  country  of  export  at  time  of  exporta- 
tion, plus  10  per  cent.   Tons  are  2,240  pounds,  and  values  in  pounds  sterling. 

The  prices  given  are  as  quoted  to  farmers,  and  would  include  distributor's 
profit  of  10s.  to  £1  per  ton,  depending  on  the  value  of  the  commodity,  and 
volume  used. 
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Sulphate  of  ammonia  was  imported  extensively  as  under: — 

1928  1929 

Country  of  Origin                                             Tons         Value  Tons  Value 

United  Kingdom                                           592       £  6,396  8,308  £91,606 

Australia                                                    1,052         16.666  10  168 

Germany   32  341     

United  States                                              445          4,234  674  6,661 

2,12]        £27,637       8,992  £98,435 

This  ordinarily  contains  20  to  21  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  is  used  for  root 
\?rops.  As  it  is  largely  derived  from  coking  plants,  blast  furnaces,  and  gasworks, 
or  synthetically  from  the  atmosphere,  the  production  is  chiefly  from  industrial 
countries. 

Current  prices  to  farmers  are:   ex  ship  £10  19s.  6d.  per  ton,  or  ex  store 
£11  14s.  3d.,  on  a  basis  of  25  per  cent  ammonia  content. 
Nitrate  of  Soda. — Imports  were: — 

1928  1929 
Tons      Value        Tons  Value 

Belgium   30       £  439     

Netherlands     50       £  767 

Chile   825         8,626       2,048  20,827 

855       £9,065       2,098  £21,594 

Nitrate  is  a  natural  product  of  the  mine,  containing  about  15  per  cent 
nitrogen,  mostly  used  in.  New  Zealand  on  market  gardens,  and  only  to  a  limited 
extent  in  farming  operations.  It  is  quoted  at  £13  15s.  per  ton  ex  store  to  farmers 
on  a  basis  of  20  per  cent  ammonia  content. 

Nitrophoska. — This  is  sold  at  £18  per  ton  on  a  basis  of  20  per  cent  ammonia, 
36  per  cent  phosphates,  and  20  per  cent  pure  potash. 

No  detailed  figures  of  imports  are  available,  but  this  would  come  under 
"  Manures,  n.e.i.,"  to  which  reference  is  made  later. 

As  will  be  realized  by  Canadian  fertilizer  manufacturers,  numbers  of 
manures  are  produced  in  Germany,  by  I.  G.  Farbenindustrie  Aktiengesselschaft, 
and  in  the  field  of  synthetic  nitrogenous  products  this  combination  holds  its 
own.  An  announcement  was  made  last  year  that  this  firm  had  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  Chilean  Finance  Minister,  and  that  a  similar  agreement 
had  been  made  by  Chile  with  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Limited,  the  English 
nitrogen-producing  firm,  with  a  view  to  ensuring  closer  co-operation  between 
synthetic  nitrogen  producers  and  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda,  in  production,  market- 
ing, propaganda,  and  policy. 

This  stabilizing  factor  has  enabled  substantial  reduction  in  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers, at  a  time  when  the  expense  of  nitrogen  had  encouraged  farm  research 
workers  in  their  endeavours  to  reduce  or  eliminate  purchases  of  nitrogen,  by 
cultivation  of  leguminous  and  nitrogen-producing  crops,  and  proper  rotation. 

Superphosphate. — This  is  produced  by  treating  natural  rock  phosphate  with 
sulphuric  acid.  In  consequence,  manufacture  is  chiefly  local,  the  large  necessary 
supplies  of  rock  phosphate  being  drawn  from  various  Pacific  islands,  mentioned 
later. 

Imports  of  superphosphate  have  been  small,  except  in  the  year  1927,  and 
the  figures  for  that  year  are  consequently  included  hereunder: — 

1927  1928  1929 

Country  of  Origin        Tons       Value  Tons      Value      Tons  Value 

Belgium..                               40       £     160  .287       £  745       400  £1,442 

France   130  535   

Netherlands                         6,356        17,315  700         1,263       500  1,004 

6,526       £18.010       987       £2,008       900  £2,446 

Domestic  prices,  ex  works,  on  rails  are  £4  17s.  6d.  and  ex  store  £5  2s.  6d. 
p^r  ton.  Superphosphate  is  sold  on  a  basis  of  44/46  per  cent  phosphates  con- 
tent. It  is  the  fertilizer  most  largely  used  in  New  Zealand. 
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Basic  super  is  quoted  at  the  same  prices  as  superphosphate,  and  as  it  is 
made  by  mixing  ordinary  super  with  sufficient  lime  to  neutralize  the  free  acid, 
the  method  of  liming  the  field  in  the  autumn,  followed  by  super  in  the  spring, 
is  considered  to  be  equally  satisfactory  and  perhaps  more  economical. 

Rock  Phosphates. — These  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  large  deposits  on 
Nauru  and  Ocean  Islands,  operated  by  the  British  Phosphate  Commission,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  Governments  of  England,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  whole  production  is  allotted  to  those  countries  on  a  proportionate  basis,  and 
no  surplus  is  available  at  present  for  other  countries.  As  England  does  not 
require  her  share,  having  more  readily  available  North  African  sources  of  supply, 
her  allotment  is  received  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  whose  demands  exceed 
the  present  production  of  some  600,000  tons  per  year.  Other  supplies  are  received 
from  the  Island  of  Makatea^  another  Pacific  island  which  is  worked  by  a  French 
company,  whose  selling  agents  are  the  Anglo-French  Phosphate  Company, 
London,  England. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  sources  of  supply,  the  figures  of  New 
Zealand's  imports  of  phosphates  are  annexed: — 


1928  1929 

Country  of  Origin  Tons  Value  Tons  Value 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands   56,579       £  79,586  59,712       £  78,179 

Nauru  Island   63,724  78,195  77,451  90,797 

Tuamotu  Archipelago   13,999  23,100  17,746  29,281 


134,302       £180,881       154,909  £198,257 

Nauru  phosphate  contains  80/84  per  cent  tricalcic  phosphate.  It  is  imported 
in  rock  form,  and  either  used  for  super  or  finely  ground  if  for  independent  use 
on  heavy,  sour,  or  peaty  soils.  It  is  sold  at  £4  17s.  6d.  per  ton  on  trucks  at 
works. 

Other  Phosphates. — North  African  (Gafsa)  and  Moroccan  phosphates  are 
extensively  imported,  as  are  Belgian  types.  As  is  well  known,  the  phosphates 
are  very  finely  ground,  and  this  process  is  said  to  be  done  in  Belgium  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  raw  materials  of  North  African  origin,  hence  the  prominence 
of  that  country. 

The  import  figures  follow: — 


1928  1929 

Country  of  Origin                             Tons  Value  Tons  Value 

United  Kingdom                                       260  £     577  4,740  £  11,581 

Belgium                                                  1,735  3.793  33,388  82,917 

France                                                      75  150  110  471 

Netherlands     100  145 

Egypt                                                    6,000  18,975  300  1,024 

Morocco                                               27,953  39,050  21.206  31,640 


36,023       £62,545       59,844  £127,778 

Current  prices  to  farmers  are:  "Gafsa"  North  African  phosphates,  £4 
7s.  6d.  (64/70  per  cent  phosphates) ;  Moroccan  phosphates,  £3  17s.  6d.  (73/78 
per  cent  phosphates). 

Basic  Slag. — This  is  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  blast 
furnaces,  containing  lime  and  phosphate  of  calcium.  It  is  the  second  most 
important  in  value  of  the  fertilizers  imported  into  New  Zealand.  The  bulk  of  the 
imports  is  from  Belgium,  and  the  quantity  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years. 

The  following  figures  show  the  imports  of  basic  slag: — 


1928  1929 

Country  of  Origin                          Tons         Value  Tons  Value 

United  Kingdom.                                  14.165       £  37,435  12.510       £  34,062 

Belgium                                               55,016         133,861  81,878  219,702 

France                                                 3,168           7,828  110  357 

Germany   19,192  44,503   


91,541       £223,627       94,498  £254,121 
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Quotations  to  farmers,  for  forward  delivery,  ex  ship,  are  £4  2s.  6d.  per 
ton,  having  recently  been  reduced  from  £4  7s.  6d.  This  includes  delivery  free 
on  wharf  or  rails,  Auckland.  Immediate  delivery  prices,  on  a  basis  of  36/38 
per  cent  phosphates,  are  £5  2s.  6d.  ex  store. 

Kainit,  muriate  of  potash,  potash  manure  salts,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  all 
natural  products  of  the  mine  or  refined  by  artificial  process,  comprise  the  chief 
potassic  manures,  and  are  not  as  largely  imported  as  the  nitrogenous  or  the 
phosphate  manures.  All  the  supplies  for  New  Zealand  are  drawn  from  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Belgium. 

Imports  of  kainit  amounted  to  901  tons  valued  at  £2,428  in  1929,  as  com- 
pared with  861  tons  valued  at  £2,363  in  1928.  France  was  credited  with  510 
tons  in  1929  and  513  in  1928,  and  Germany  with  391  and  338  tons.  Importa- 
tions of  muriate  of  potash  in  1929  showed  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year, 
only  18  tons  valued  at  £158  being  imported  as  against  41  tons  valued  at  £436 
in  1928.  In  both  years  France  was  the  leading  supplier.  Sulphate  of  potash 
was  imported  to  the  extent  of  1,207  tons  valued  at  £12,532  in  1929  (1,915  tons 
valued  at  £19,837  in  1928).  Germany  and  France  are  the  chief  sources  of 
supply. 

Other  Potash  Manures 


1928 

1929 

Country  of  Origin 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

£  230 

95 

£  393 

....  4,964 

21.018 

3,311 

13.949 

....  4,531 

26,119 

3.600 

21,834 

9,551 

£47,373 

7,006 

£36,176 

Current  quotations  are:  Potash  manure,  £7  7s.  6d.  (30'  per  cent  pure 
potash) ;  sulphate  of  potash,  £15  2s.  6d.  (48  per  cent  pure  potash).  As  will  be 
noted  from  the  import  figures,  the  other  types  are  but  little  used  in  New  Zea- 
land. 

Imports  of  Manures,  n.e.i. — In  addition  to  the  specified  manures,  there  are 
fairly  considerable  imports  under  this  heading,  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  synthetic 
fertilizers  from  Germany.  Importations  amounted  to  22,995  cwt.  valued  at 
£17,984  in  1929  (8,882  cwt.  at  £4,189  in  1928).  Of  this  Germany  supplied  22,467 
ewt.  valued  at  £17,638  (3,179  cwt.  at  £2,611);  United  Kingdom,  407  cwt,  valued 
at  £275  (2,494  at  £1,013) ;  and  Belgium,  100  cwt.  valued  at  £29  (3,080  at  £508). 

Cyanimide,  Nitrolin,  Calcium  Cyanimide. — Under  this  heading  a  quantity 
of  29  tons  valued  at  £249  was  imported  from  Norway  in  1929,  the  only  import 
recorded  in  the  last  three  years.  As  cyanimide  or  cyanamid  is  the  product  of 
an  electrical  process  in  which  calcium  carbide  and  nitrogen  gas  are  combined, 
the  possibility  of  further  investigation  by  Canadian  firms  is  suggested.  No 
current  prices  are  available,  and  the  use  is  obviously  limited  at  present. 

Substances  Not  Classified  as  Fertilizers,  under  "  The  Fertilizers  Act " 
Sulphate  of  iron,  and  lime,  fall  into  this  category  in  New  Zealand,  though 
the  former  is  classified  under  "  manures  "  in  the  customs  returns. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  sold  to  farmers  at  £8  12s.  6d.  ex  store,  delivered  on 
wharf  or  rails.  Out  of  a  total  importation  of  774  tons  valued  at  £1,019  in  1929, 
699  tons  (value  £492)  were  supplied  by  Germany  and  49  tons  (£452)  by  Aus- 
tralia. 

Lime  is  sold  ex  works  at  £1  5s.  per  ton,  including  bags,  and  at  £2  17s.  6d. 
ex  store,  including  free  delivery  on  rails  or  wharf.  Imports  of  lime  are  not 
classified  under  "manures":  the  quantity  imported  is  some  180  tons,  which 
would  consist  of  special  type  or  quality  of  lime  for  other  special  commercial 
requirements. 
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EXPORTS 

New  Zealand  exports  such  manures  as  blood,  blood  and  bone,  and  super- 
phosphates to  various  destinations,  chiefly  Australia,  Fiji,  Hawaii,  and  the 
United  States,  via  West  Coast,  the  total  trade  in  1929  amounting  to  some 
£2.3,200,  of  which  £3,667  was  superphosphates  to  Fiji,  £10,004  blood  and  bone 
to  the  various  countries  mentioned  above,  and  £9,514  manures,  n.e.i.  Of  the 
manures,  n.e.i.,  practically  all  was  shipped  to  United  States  via  West  Coast. 
No  particulars  regarding  the  types  included  in  this  classification  are  available, 
but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  this  chiefly  comprises  products  of  boiling- 
down  and  manure  works,  as  the  bulk  is  classified  as  the  product  of  New  Zealand. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

There  are  thirty-four  establishments  in  New  Zealand  classified  as  boiling- 
down  and  manure  works,  employing  274  persons  as  at  March  31,  1929. 
Materials  used,  comprising  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  fat,  bones  and  other  materials 
(valued  at  £66,899)  totalled  £204,898.  Manures  produced  were  valued  as  fol- 
lows: bonedust,  £22,814;  blood,  £5,202;  other  kinds,  £17,055— a  total  manure 
production  of  £45,071  for  the  year  1928-29. 

In  addition  there  are  eight  chemical  fertilizer  refining  plants  employing 
722  persons.  These  plants  used  £881,845  worth  of  materials,  and  produced  pro- 
ducts of  a  value  of  £1,357,316  for  the  year  1928-29.  This  will  indicate  that  the 
production  of  fertilizers,  particularly  of  chemical  type,  and,  as  is  clear,  chiefly 
superphosphates  from  imported  phosphate,  is  an  important  industry  in  a  country 
with  a  population  of  approximately  1,500,000  people. 

Domestic  production  of  limestone  for  agricultural  use  is  indicated  in  the 
New  Zealand  quarrying  statistics  at  182,949  tons  in  1928,  and  at  144,073  tons 
for  1927. 

Phosphate  rock  occurs  in  several  districts,  some  of  which  are  actively 
worked,  though  in  general  these  occurrences  are  of  little  importance  com- 
mercially. 

A  limestone  containing  10-6  per  cent  of  tricalcic  phosphate  occurs  in  one 
district,  and  further  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  at  Clarendon  and  Milburn,  in 
the  South  Island,  have  been  actively  worked  since  discovery  in  1902.  Produc- 
tion figures  are  not  available. 

Sulphur. — The  supply  of  some  form  of  sulphur  is  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  superphosphates  from  the  treatment  of  phosphates  with  sulphuric  acid. 

New  Zealand  imports  30^000  to  35,000  tons  of  sulphur,  almost  wholly  from 
the  United  States,  and  valued  at  from  £130,000  to  £140,000  per  annum.  Sulphur 
enters  free  of  customs  duty. 

An  interesting  occurrence  of  sulphur  occurs  in  New  Zealand,  at  White 
Island,  an  islet  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  company 
originally  formed  to  work  these  deposits  was  incorporated  in  British  Columbia.. 
At  one  time  the  greatest  stress  was  laid  on  the  value  of  what  are  known  as 
White  Island  product  No.  1,  2,  3,  or  4  as  fertilizers,  and  while  value  as  fertilizer, 
germicide,  insecticide,  and  fungicide  are  ascribed  by  users  to  the  product,  it  is 
not  classed  as  a  fertilizer  under  the  Fertilizers  Act.  White  Island  contains 
deposits  of  sulphur,  guano,  ferrous  oxide  and  ferrous  sulphate,  and  gypsum,  pure 
or  in  conjunction  with  each  other.  White  Island  product  No.  1  appears  to  be 
the  only  type  on  the  market  at  present,  and  is  quoted  at  £6  15s.  per  ton  ex  store 
Auckland,  or  £5  15s.  free  on  rails  Tauranga,  which  is  the  nearest  mainland  port 
to  the  island. 

No  1  product  is  described  as  sulphur  and  sulphate  of  lime  base,  containing 
those  and  nitrogen,  potash,  ferrous  sulphate,  aluminium  sulphate,  calcium  sul- 
phate, and  sulphate  of  iron.  The  other  products  contain  admixtures  of  guano 
or  other  additions.   It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  production,  but  5,000  to  6,000 
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tons  per  annum  would  probably  represent  the  sales,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
would  be  in  small  quantities  for  garden,  orchard,  and  nursery  use. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  sulphur  supplies  within  the  British  Empire  is 
becoming  recognized,  and  at  present  scientific  investigation  is  being  made  on 
White  Island  with  this  end  in  view  rather  than  development  of  the  product  for 
agricultural  use. 

Passing  reference  may  be  made  to  organic  manures  such  as  bonedust,  guano, 
fishmeal,  tankage,  and  stable  manure.  Local  production  from  freezing  works 
and  packing  plants  is  considerable,  because  one  of  the  chief  industries  is  the 
production  of  mutton  and  lamb  for  slaughter  and  export.  This  in  turn  militates 
against  the  economic  import  of  fish  meal  for  fertilizer.  As  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  run  at  large  the  whole  year  round,  there  is  no  production  of  stable 
manures  on  record. 

Guano  is  imported  from  the  Seychelles  and  New  Caledonia  chiefly,  to  a 
value  of  £38,193  in  1929,  the  quantity  being  29,253  tons. 

PRICES 

Inasmuch  as  these  products  supplant  the  use  of  inorganic  manures  to  a 
certain  extent,  current  quotations  of  prices  to  farmers,  free  on  wharf  or  rails 
Auckland,  are  indicated  below: — 

£    s.        Ammonia  Phosphate 

Blood  and  bone,  best  per  ton   9]5  8%  19% 

Bonedust  No.  1   11  15  5%  43/45% 

COMPETITIVE  SITUATION 

Inquiries  have  been  received  from  Canadian  firms  indicating  interest  in  the 
New  Zealand  market  for  fertilizers,  but  lack  of  particulars  in  their  communi- 
cations has  made  it  difficult  to  advise  on  the  possibility  of  competing.  It  is 
essential  that  details  regarding  the  quantities  available,  shipping  route,  c.i.f. 
prices,  season  in  which  shipment  is  possible,  and  analysis  of  the  fertilizer  be 
available  so  that  the  New  Zealand  firms  may  be  properly  approached.  Present 
connections  are  of  long  standing,  and  consequently  known  overseas  suppliers 
are  firmly  entrenched,  while  domestic  dealers  are  not  disposed  to  jeopardise  their 
existing  arrangements,  particularly  where  the  production  and  marketing  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  cartel  or  combine.  Nevertheless,  the  existing  market  offers 
opportunities  for  Canadian  firms  who  are  prepared  to  offer  their  products  regu- 
larly and  continuously  at  competitive  prices,  and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  a  list  of  firms  in  New  Zealand  interested  in  the  importation  of  fertilizers 
is  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be 
had  on  application. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  marketing  of  basic  products  of  this  nature  is 
conducted  on  a  very  narrow  margin,  and  contacts  are  often  made  between 
overseas  producing  firms  and  New  Zealand  distributors  who,  if  necessary,  pro- 
cess the  raw  materials.  In  other  cases  there  are  commission  agents  representing 
overseas  firms,  but  the  necessity  for  close  buying  is  apt  to  eliminate  inter- 
mediaries. The  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Limited,  are  represented  in  New 
Zealand,  and  the  announcement  of  their  proposed  manufacture  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  a  large  way  in  Australia  is  considered  likely  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
this  commodity  to  New  Zealand  consumers.,  because  in  any  case  the  ocean 
freight  is  a  paramount  consideration,  and  the  closer  source  of  supply  will  prob- 
ably result  in  diverting  some  of  the  business  from  their  own  United  Kingdom 
plants  to  their  Australian  subsidiary. 

Inasmuch  as  none  of  the  large  volume  of  trade  in  fertilizers  has  been  enjoyed 
bv  Canada,  it  is  hoped  that  interested  firms  will  closely  investigate  the  New 
Zealand  market  for  such  of  these  products  as  they  can  economically  supply. 
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MARKETING  OF  CANADIAN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Import  Statistics 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  set  forth  more  con- 
cisely the  imports  into  each  of  the  three  main  markets  of  Scandinavia  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  wheat  flour.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  statistics  are  not  available  show- 
ing the  country  of  origin  of  imports,  and  a  separate  table  is  introduced  of 
relevant  extracts  from  the  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
to  show  the  quantities  shipped  from  Canada.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  Scandinavian  imports  from  Canada  will  always  be  higher  than  the 
Canadian  statistics  show  in  view  of  the  practice  of  grain  firms  to  ship  grain  to 
Europe  unsold.  The  grain  in  such  circumstances  is  generally  cleared  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  before  the  vassel  carrying  such  unsold  grain  reaches  the  English 
Channel  its  destination  may  have  been  changed  to  any  Continental  port  the 
charter  permits.  With  respect  to  flour,  the  situation  is  slightly  different.  Much 
of  the  flour  sold  to  Germany  is  held  in  the  free  port  of  Hamburg  and  is  liable 
to  be  delivered  anywhere  in  the  North. 


GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTS  INTO  SCANDINAVIA 

Wheat 


Calendar 
Year 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1930 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1930 


(6  months) 
(8  months) 


1928   

1929   

1930  (6  months) 
1930  (8  months) 


(6  months) 
(8  months) 


Norway  Sweden 


All  From 
Scandinavia  Canada 


3,640 
4,390 
1,614 

2,333 


5,375 
5,450 
3,640 
4,220 


(In  Bushels  .of  60  Pounds— 000  omitted) 


9,670 
10,050 
2,800 
4,050 


9,700 
11,420 
2,060 
2,960 


23,010 
25,860 
6,474 
9,343 


Rye 

(In  Bushels  of  56  Pounds— 000  omitted) 


3,860 
3,830 
1,982 
2,305 


6,820 
8,750 
4,910 
6,760 


16,055 
18,030 
10,532 
13.285 


Wheat  Flour 

(In  Barrels — 000  omitted) 
810  217  891  1,918 

805  187  748  1,740 

334  104  342  780 

469  126  473  1,068 


5,180 
1.267 


918 
17 


427 
195 


GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  SCANDINAVIA 

Wheat 

Norway      Sweden     Denmark  Total 
(In  Bushels— 000  omitted) 


Year  ending  March  31.  1929. .  . . 

1930..  .. 

Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1929  .... 
Six  months  ending  June  30,  1930 


Year  ending  March  31,  1929. .  .  . 

1930..  .. 

Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1929  .... 
Six  months  ending  June  30,  1930 


YTear  ending  March  31,  1929 .... 

1930..  .. 

Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1929..  .. 
Six  months  ending  June  30,  1930 


Rye 


1,971 
1.009 
1,436 
340 


1.041 
223 
718 


Wheat  Flour 


2,307 
1,660 
1,631 
904 


2,158 
475 
2,113 
23 


6,436 
3,144 
5,180 
1,267 


(In  Bushels — 000  omitted) 
155  256 
144 
200 
17 


(In  Barrels— 000  omitted 


1,452 
267 
918 
17 


436 

81 

353 

860 

246 

40 

174 

460 

277 

52 

198 

527 

97 

9 

89 

195 
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Norway 

The  situation  outlined  in  the  first  section  of  this  report,  combined  with  the 
statistical  tables,  reveals  in  an  unmistakable  manner  the  great  change  that  has 
come  over  Canada's  grain  trade  with  Scandinavia.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Dominion  is  practically  out  of  the  rye  market,  and  equally  obvious  that  she  has 
not  the  predominant  position  formerly  occupied  in  the  wheat  and  flour  trades. 
Therefore  it  is  thought  that  the  following  may  be  of  interest  as  indicating  the 
opinions  of  those  in  the  trade  in  Scandinavia,  not  so  much  as  to  why  the  market 
has  so  largely  been  lost,  but  as  to  why  it  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  process  to 
regain  any  of  the  business. 

In  Norway  the  millers  have  been  accustomed  for  so  many  years  to  attribute 
qualities  of  an  extraordinarily  high  value  to  Canadian  wheat,  and  the  bakers 
subscribed  to  a  similar  opinion  concerning  Canadian  wheat  flour,  that  it  was 
not  deemed  possible  to  mill  good  strong  flour  in  Norway  without  adding  a 
generous  proportion  of  Canadian  wheat  to  the  mixtures  'of  local  and  other  softer 
wheats  available.  Norwegian  mills  approached  in  this  matter  have  stated  that 
they  formerly  used,  and  would  still  prefer  to  use^  as  high  as  70  to  75  per  cent 
of  Canadian  wheat,  but  they  now  grind  for  the  monopoly  a  mixture  of  all  wheat 
containing  as  low  as  40  per  cent  of  Canadian  wheat.  Price  is  apparently  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  decision  of  the  monopoly  to  reduce  the  accustomed 
percentage  of  Canadian  wheat,  and  after  experimenting  with  the  flour  ground 
from  other  and  cheaper  mixtures,  the  baking  results  achieved  are  stated  to  be 
satisfactory.    The  monopoly  has  definitely  become  a  price  buyer. 

With  respect  to  the  Norwegian  market  for  flour,  since  the  bulk  of  the 
imports  is  for  the  baking  trade,  it  should  be  possible  to  work  through  this  indus- 
try with  the  object  of  developing  a  greater  demand  for  Canadian  wheat  flour. 
Ordinarily  it  would  be  natural  for  the  Canadian  flour  mills  and  their  agents 
to  attempt  to  do  this,  but  a  complication  arises  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
flour  is  imported  under  the  private  brands  of  the  State  monopoly.  The  com- 
plication is  that  no  direct  results  could  possibly  accrue  to  any  individual  mill 
which  operated  an  advertising  campaign  on  its  own  account,  since  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  baker  or  other  consumer  to  ask  for  the  product  of  any  particular 
foreign  mill.  Despite  the  fact  that  no  foreign  flour  can  be  imported  under  the 
brands  of  the  millers,  it  is  apparently  possible  for  local  millers  to  pack  in  their 
own  sacks  and  advertise  to  the  public  the  name  of  the  locally  milled  product 
for  which  they  should  ask.  It  is  possible  to  create  a  demand  for  Canadian  flour, 
but  in  order  that  any  campaign  to  this  end  might  be  effective,  its  organizers 
would  require  to  receive  the  entire  support  of  every  Canadian  flour  mill  which 
is  exporting  to  this  market,  as  well  as  of  all  the  agents  of  such  mills  resident  in 
Norway.  A  small  contribution  might  be  made  by  flour  exporters  to  a  central 
fund  created  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  Norwegian  flour  users 
to  the  superior  qualities  of  Canadian  flour,  a  contribution  of  so  much  per  barrel 
or  per  ton  exported  to  this  market. 

Sweden 

For  the  present  crop  year  it  will  be  difficult  to  increase  grain  shipments 
to  Sweden.  The  mills  in  Sweden,  which  are  still  able  to  buy  where  and  what 
they  like,  but  which  are  of  course  restricted  in  the  mixtures  they  might  mill, 
being  required  to  use  a  certain  percentage  of  Swedish-grown  wheat,  know  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  Canadian  wheat.  When  Canadian  wheat  was  really 
competitive,  on  a  price  basis  that  is,  and  sufficient  grain  of  the  milling  grades 
desired  was  available,  Swedish  mills  could  be  expected  to  use  up  to  50  or  even 
60  per  cent  of  Canadian  wheat  in  their  milling  mixtures.  Last  season,  even 
without  the  compulsory  mixing  scheme  the  prices  of  Canadian  wheats  compared 
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to  the  prices  at  which  other  wheats  were  being  offered  forced  the  mills  generally 
to  reduce  the  percentage.  For  some  mills  the  percentage  was  reduced  to  as  low 
98  25  per  cent.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  whether  or  not  the  compulsory  mixing 
regulation  will  make  for  an  enhanced  use  of  Canadian  wheat  to  offset  the  larger 
percentage  of  Swedish  soft  wheat  which  must  now  be  used  in  all  mills.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  competitive  mills,  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
qualities  of  their  products,  might  be  expected  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
Canadian  wheat.  Against  this,  however,  there  is  the  opposing  factor  that  the 
compulsory  scheme  was  introduced  with  the  understanding  that  higher  prices 
would  be  paid  to  the  Swedish  grain  growers  and  the  price  of  flour  would  not 
be  advanced.  In  order  that  the  prices  of  flour  might  not  be  advanced,  if  Cana- 
dian wheat  prices  stay  much  higher  than  the  wheats  of  other  countries,  wheat 
comparatively  stronger  than  Swedish  will  be  imported  from  other  countries. 
The  difficulty  this  season  is  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  lower  grades  of  Mani- 
tcbas,  which  are  generally  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  the  Swedish  millers. 

The  flour  import  statistics  of  Sweden  show  the  regularity  of  imports  in  the 
past.  The  introduction  of  the  compulsory  mixing  schemes  is,  however,  affect- 
ing this  regularity,  and  the  statistics  for  the  past  few  months  show  a  serious 
continuing  decline  in  the  total  imports  of  flour.  It  was  noted  in  the  first  section 
of  this  report  that  during  1928  the  average  monthly  imports  into  Sweden  were 
1,550  tons,  declining  during  1929  to  1,400  tons,  while  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1930  the  average  still  further  declined  to  1,280  tons.  While  August  and 
September  are  never  noted  for  large  imports  of  flour,  the  decreases  reported  for 
these  two  months  of  this  year  are  extraordinary,  and  the  following  table  shows 
the  continued  decline  which  commenced  in  July  with  the  announcement  that 
the  compulsory  mixing  scheme  had  been  adopted. 

Imports  of  Flour  into  Sweden  in  Tons 


1928  1929  1930 

May                                                                      1.924  1,840  1,466 

June                                                                        1,357  1,271  1,483 

July                                                                      1,332  1,252  1,027 

August                                                                     1,370  1,374  844 

September                                                                1,653  929  356 


There  is  no  doubt  also  that,  in  addition  to  the  direct  effect  on  the  imports 
of  the  provision  of  the  "  compulsory  mixing  "  scheme  that  a  definite  percentage 
of  Swedish  flour  must  be  mixed  with  imported  flour  the  fact  that  mixing  was 
required  has  also  interfered  with  the  imports.  The  machinery  necessary  for 
mixing  had  to  be  provided  for  flour  importers,  and  the  measures  providing  for 
control  of  mixing  and  of  mixing  plants  had  to  be  implemented  to  the  stage 
where  mixing  would  be  possible.  Provision  has  now  been  made  for  this  mixing 
of  imported  flour  with  flour  milled  exclusively  of  Swedish  wheat. 

A  report  has  just  been  received  from  the  Stockholm  representative  of  one 
of  Canada's  more  prominent  mills  revealing  the  great  difficulty  which  importers 
have  now  to  meet  in  their  efforts  to  sell  Canadian  flour  in  Sweden.  This  report 
states  that  importers  are  required  to  have  their  flour  mixed  at  an  establishment 
approved  by  the  authorities  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the  scheme.  The 
authorities  have  no  mixing  plants  of  their  own,  but  they  exercise  control  over 
the  twenty-three  flour  mills  which  have  been  granted  authority  to  mix  under 
the  supervision  of  the  authorities.  These  mills  can  either  mix  for  their  own 
account  or  for  the  account  of  others.  All  plants  wishing  to  participate  in  this 
mixing  must  apply  for  and  be  granted  a  licence  to  do  so. 

The  report  states  further  that  the  Swedish  flour  which  is  to  be  used  for 
mixing  purposes  has  to  be  milled  of  pure  Swedish  wheat,  and  kept  in  sacks 
bearing  a  label  that  the  flour  is  milled  of  Swedish  wheat.  An  importer  of  flour 
must  buy  the  required  percentage  of  Swedish  flour,  and  he  naturally  arranges 
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to  buy  it  from  the  miller  who  will  mix  the  imported  flour  with  the  Swedish 
product.  Mixed  flour  can  be  put  in  any  sacks  that  the  importer  wishes  to  use, 
and  labelled  as  the  owner  desires.  This  importer  intends  to  put  the  mixed  flour 
in  new  sacks  and  will  sell  the  flour  under  a  special  brand. 

For  mixing  the  flour  the  mill  is  allowed  to  charge  0-70  krone  per  100  kilos 
of  the  total  quantity  of  foreign  and  Swedish  flour  mixed.  These  regulations, 
the  trouble  involved  in  complying  with  them,  the  cost  of  mixing,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  foreign  flour  can  no  longer  be  sold  on  its  reputation  for  being  of  an 
exclusive  character,  all  combine  to  weaken  the  sales  pressure  the  agent  or 
importer  ordinarily  would  be  expected  to  exert  in  his  efforts  to  increase  the 
volume  of  his  business.  The  duty  on  flour  is  now  $2.28  per  barrel  and  if,  as 
suggested,  the  mixing  percentage  for  Swedish  wheat  and  wheat  flour  is  further 
increased  from  60  to  75  per  cent  as  the  committee  which  is  handling  the  grain 
import  matter  has  recommended,  the  outlook  for  sales  of  Canadian  flour  in 
Sweden  in  the  future  is  indeed  depressing. 

Denmark 

The  markets  for  flour  and  wheat  in  Denmark  are  still  free  from  restrictive 
legislation,  and  market  development  is  largely  a  matter  of  price,  and  dependent 
on  the  internal  economic  situation.  Agents  of  Canadian  flour  mills  practically 
always  have  the  representation  of  mills  of  other  countries  as  well,  and  cannot 
always  be  expected  to  be  pushing  the  products  of  any  individual  mill.  The 
question  of  price,  and  grade  of  flour  of  course,  will  largely  determine  the  extent 
to  which  an  agent  or  importer  will  push  the  sale  of  any  individual  mill's  flour. 
While  this  is  natural,  it  does  not  make  it  easy  for  a  Canadian  mill,  or  for  the 
Canadian  milling  industry,  to  use  the  agents  individually  to  develop  the  Danish 
market  to  any  extent,  independent  of  price.  The  suggestion  made  with  respect 
to  a  central  propaganda  organization  within  the  Canadian  milling  organization  in 
discussing  the  situation  in  Norway  might  also  be  considered  in  so  far  as  Den- 
mark is  concerned. 

With  respect  to  interesting  the  Danish  millers  in  a  larger  percentage  of 
Canadian  grain  in  their  milling  mixtures,  the  old  argument  of  comparative  price 
is  the  one  which  must  be  overcome,  and  this  should  be  possible  by  making  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  millers  of  Denmark  and  to  their  central  organizations. 
However,  most  of  the  grain  agents  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  cannot 
exist  on  the  commissions  derived  from  the  sales  effected  for  a  single  principal, 
and  they  must  also  of  necessity  represent  the  grain  exporters  and  shipper^  of 
other  sources  of  supply  in  order  that  they  be  in  a  position  to  render  a  com- 
plete grain  supply  service  to  their  milling  customers.  This  condition  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  organize  within  the  agents  of  Canadian  grain  shippers 
an  aggressive  group  to  whom  might  be  entrusted  the  task  of  developing  within 
the  Danish  milling  industry  an  increasing  demand  for  Canadian  grain. 

POTATO   SITUATION  IN  CUBA 

Enrique  Heymann,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  November  11,  1930. — It  is  estimated  that  of  the  annual  imports 
of  potatoes  into  Cuba  about  59  per  cent  are  from  Canada,  39  per  cent  from  the 
United  States,  and  2  per  cent  from  other  countries.  Statistics  for  last  year  show 
a  total  importation  for  seed  of  8,053,690  kilograms,  of  which  approximatr>iv 
4,751,677  kg.  were  from  Canada  and  3,140,939  kg.  from  the  United  States. 
Imports  of  edible  potatoes  for  1929  are  estimated  at  85,230,649  kg.,  Canada  being 
credited  with  50,286,083  as  against  33,239,953  kg.  for  the  United  States.  The 
official  import  figures  for  this  year  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  the  "Import 
and  Industrial  Record  of  Cuba  "  states  that  54,816  sacks  were  imported  through 
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the  port  of  Havana  during  the  month  of  August  and  160,754  sacks  during  the 
month  of  September,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  300,000  bags  of  90  pounds 
each  were  imported  during  the  last  half  of  October,  the  proportion  for  this  year 
being,  as  formerly,  59  per  cent  from  Canada  and  39  per  cent  from  the  United 
States.   This  year's  figures  include  both  seed  and  edible. 

VARIETIES  OF  SEED  IMPORTED 

The  varieties  of  seed  potatoes  imported  from  the  United  States  have  been 
approximately  4,000  barrels  of  Long  Island  Bliss  seed  grown  from  Nebraska 
certified  seed,  1,000  sacks  of  certified  Red  Bliss,  and  1,000  barrels  Long  Island 
small  seed.   The  three  types  of  Bliss  sold  here  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  Strictly  certified  seed. 

(b)  Grown  from  certified  and  selected  seed. 

(c)  Selected  Bliss. 

Strictly  certified  seed  bears  the  warranty  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Canadian  Red  Bliss  continues  to  be  preferred  by  the  potato  planters:  prac- 
tically 90  per  cent  of  the  seed  used  for  the  first  crop  is  of  this  variety.  Long 
Island  and  Nebraska  Red  Bliss,  including  very  small  quantities  of  Long  Island 
Whites  No.  2,  make  up  the  other  10  per  cent.  For  the  second  crop  Canadian 
certified  Cobblers  and  Mountains  are  in  demand,  averaging  about  half  of  each 
kind. 

On  the  whole,  this  year's  importation  may  be  estimated  as  at  least  20  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  last  year,  owing  largely  to  the  financial  crisis  at  present 
existing  in  the  country.  With  regard  to  domestic  production,  it  is  reported  that 
a  few  early  plantings  were  lost  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains  prevailing  through- 
out the  country,  but  weather  conditions  seem  to  be  improving. 

Two  local  banks  which  carried  the  business  of  the  highest  percentage  of 
the  potato  growers  in  Cuba  have  suspended  payment,  and  it  is  rumoured  that 
they  are  going  into  liquidation.  This  has  affected  a  large  number  of  growers 
who  were  depending  on  the  backing  of  these  banks  for  their  planting  expenses. 

CULTIVATION  IN  CUBA 

Methods  of  cultivation  are  improving,  but  there  are  still  a  number  of  small 
farmers  who  persist  in  following  old  methods,  and  consequently  obtain  only  a 
small  return  from  their  labours.  The  Cuban  Government  in  an  effort  to  improve 
agricultural  conditions  has  established  experimental  stations  in  Santiago  de  las 
Vegas,  and  is  giving  growers  through  these  stations  every  assistance  in  planting 
arjd  cultivating.  Lectures -are  given  and  publications  issued  with  the  same 
object  in  view,  and  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  make  Cuba  self-supporting  as  far 
as  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  and  foodstuffs  are  concerned.  Canadian 
exporters  must  see  to  it  that  no  seed  potatoes  are  shipped  which  are  not  fully 
seasoned,  as  otherwise  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  stand  the  voyage  and  the 
hot  weather  conditions  after  arrival.  Importation  of  edible  potatoes  this  year 
has  been  chiefly  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia  ranking  second  and 
New  Brunswick  third. 

While  fumigation  at  the  port  of  origin  undoubtedly  proves  advantageous, 
as  cargoes  so  treated  are  discharged  immediately  on  arrival  at  this  port  without 
experiencing  the  delay  suffered  through  having  the  fumigation  done  at  this  end, 
this  year  only  two  cargoes  have  come  through  so  fumigated.  On  the  whole, 
the  quality  of  the  Canadian  potatoes  coming  in  this  year  has  been  good. 

Although  slightly  below  the  1929  quotations,  prices  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  average,  with  a  slight  drop  in  the  later  shipments.  The  following  gives 
the  price  range  for  edible  potatoes  (c.i.f.  Havana  per  sack  of  90  pounds)  for 
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this  year,  with  the  1929  prices  in  parentheses:  New  Brunswick,  $1.60  to  $1.30 
($1.80  to  $2.10) ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $1.65  to  $1.35  ($2.10  to  $2.50). 

Prices  for  Nova  Scotia  potatoes  fell  from  $3.50  to  $3  per  barrel  of  180 
pounds  c.i.f.  Havana.    No  statistics  are  available  for  this  province  last  year. 

Prices  for  seed  potatoes  (c.i.f.  Havana  per  barrel  of  180  pounds)  were  as 
follows:  New  Brunswick  strictly  Government  certified,  $5.75  to  $4.50;  grown 
from  certified  seed  in  New  Brunswick,  $4.50  to  $4;  grown  from  selected  seed, 
$4.25  to  $3. 

BUSINESS   CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  dos  Reis  Carneiro,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  28,  1930. — The  improvement  in  the  financial  and 
commercial  situation  in  Brazil,  which  was  expected  to  take  place  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  unfortunately  did  not  materialize.  The  principal  reason  was 
the  unforeseen  and  sudden  fall  of  exchange.  Although  the  milreis  during  this 
year  had  not  the  stability  it  had  during  the  previous  three  years,  the  difference 
was  not  such  as  to  give  occasion  for  anxiety;  but  at  the  end  of  July  it  fell  to 
10  cents.  From  this  date  it  continued  to  fall  and  was  quoted  at  the  end  of 
August  at  9  cents.  Over  the  past  seven  years  the  milreis  had  not  reached  such 
a  low  level.  During  the  month  of  September  exchange  improved  somewhat, 
and  the  milreis  was  quoted  at  10J  cents  on  September  30. 

IMPORTS 

The  depression  reflected,  of  course,  on  importations  in  the  period  under 
review  (July  to  September) .  An  improvement  in  exchange  had  been  noted  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  a  further  improvement  at  the  beginning  of  July,  but  the  marked 
recession  that  began  at  the  end  of  the  latter  month  thoroughly  alarmed  import- 
ers, and  they  lost  interest  in  new  offerings.  Sales  of  all  imported  articles  became 
seriously  restricted,  and  importers  are  apprehensive  in  placing  orders  even  for 
goods  of  which  stocks  are  exhausted,  as  they  wish  to  avoid  possible  loss  on 
exchange. 

The  market  for  automotives  is  very  bad.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  automobile  imports  were  only  673  cars,  against  37,502  during  the 
corresponding  period  in  1929.  The  same  holds  true  of  textiles,  in  which  stocks 
are  considerable.  Domestic  production  has  also  greatly  diminished  and  several 
factories  have  suspended  operations.  With  the  exception  of  barbed  wire,  which 
has  moved  regularly,  the  market  for  hardware  is  dull.  Sales  in  electric  material 
and  general  machinery  have  been  small.  Leather  sales  are  estimated  at  about 
25  per  cent  below  those  of  the  previous  year.  BuUding  construction  has  prac- 
tically ceased  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Total  imports  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  were  £39,158,000  against 
£59,763,000  for  the  same  period  in  1929— a  reduction  of  £20,605,000. 

No  statistics  are  available  giving  details  of  the  articles  imported ;  the 
latest  are  up  to  June  of  this  year.  Under  the  headings  of  livestock,  raw 
materials,  manufactured  articles,  and  foodstuffs,  great  reductions  have  taken 
place.  Shrinkages  are  recorded  in  imports  of  iron  and  steel,  jute,  wool  and 
leather.  The  decrease  in  foodstuffs  was  due  to  reduced  imports  of  beverages. 

codfish 

During  the  first  six  months  19,195  tons  (of  1,000  kg.)  of  codfish  were 
imported  against  18,559  during  the  same  period  of  last  year,  with  a  value  of 
£932,000  against  £959,000.  The  market  was  very  unsettled  during  the  period; 
quotations  are  now  purely  nominal  owing  to  the  fact  that  business  is  nearly 
paralyzed. 
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Arrivals  of  codfish  during  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  totalled 
248,999  cases  of  128  pounds  net,  of  which  132,999  cases  entered  at  the  port  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  116,000  cases  at  the  port  of  Santos  (State  of  Sao  Paulo), 
while  during  the  same  period  of  last  year  209,892  cases  of  codfish  were  imported, 
of  which  105,041  cases  entered  at  the  port  of  Rio  and  104,851  cases  at  the  port 
of  Santos.  Entries  of  Canadian  codfish  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  were  4,200  cases  and  at  Santos  8,319  cases  against  3,825 
cases  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  13,210  cases  at  Santos  during  the  same  period  in 
1929. 

EXPORTS 

Statistics  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  show  exports  of  1,584,288 
tons  valued  at  £47,812,000  against  1,394,412  tons  valued  at  £63,599,000  for  the 
same  period  of  last  year,  exports  exceeding  imports  by  £8,654,000.  This  differ- 
ence was  higher  than  last  year,  when  it  amounted  to  £3,836,000. 

Amongst  the  articles  of  export,  animals  and  their  products  showed  a 
notable  increase — 181,030  tons  against  125,465  tons.  The  value  increased  by 
£1,426,000.  Of  the  total  export  of  animals  and  their  products,  68  per  cent  con- 
sisted of  frozen  and  chilled  meat.  In  mineral  products  the  volume  of  business 
diminished  by  67,034  tons  against  1929,  while  the  value  increased  by  £367,000. 
Vegetable  products,  however,  were  seriously  affected.  Although  the  volume  of 
business  increased  during  this  year  by  201,345  tons  as  compared  with  last  year, 
the  value  diminished  by  £17,580,000.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  fall  in 
prices  of  some  products  such  as  coffee,  cotton,  rubber,  matte,  etc. 

coffee 

Exports  during  the  first  eight  months  of  this  vear  amounted  to  9,807,000 
bags  valued  at  £28,649,000  against  9,117.000  bags  worth  £46,727,000  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  While  the  volume  of  business  increased  by 
690,000  bags  against  last  year,  the  value  diminished  by  £18,078,000. 

On  October  15  quotations  for  Santos  spot  4's  were  141  cents  and  for  Rio 
7's  9J  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  New  York. 


CHIEF  IMPORT   REQUIREMENTS   OF   NORTH   CHINA  AND 

MANCHURIA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  October  14,  1930. — As  in  all  new  territories,  and  particularly  in 
a  country  whose  greatest  handicap  is  lack  of  transportation,  the  chief  require- 
ments of  North  China  and  Manchuria  during  the  past  few  years  have  been 
primarily  railway  and  road-making  equipment  and  supplies,  and  municipal 
needs  to  modernize  the  many  old  Chinese  cities  and  towns  which  for  genera- 
tions have  carried  on  with  little  change. 

The  demand  for  these  commodities  is  noticeable  in  even  the  most  remote 
areas,  and  has  gained  increasing  momentum  following  the  examples  of  such 
large  centres  as  Dairen,  Mukden,  Harbin,  Kirin,  Heilungkiang,  and  the  smaller 
provincial  capitals,  in  which  in  the  past  few  years  street  railways,  motor  roads, 
and  electric  lighting  and  power  plants  have  been  established.  The  old  type  of 
cottage  industry  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  modern  industrial  plants. 

For  the  supply  of  these  needs,  leading  engineering  firms  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  employ  special  technical  representatives  who  are  in  touch  with 
developments  and  have  a  liaison  with  the  railway  authorities  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northeastern  Provinces,  and  are  thus  in  a  position  to  give  advice 
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regarding  and  to  place  contracts.  Delivery  of  and  payment  for  supplies  are, 
however,  attended  by  considerable  risks  to  . firms  unacquainted  with  the  methods 
of  financing  common  to  all  parts  of  China  other  than  the  modern  coast  cities, 
and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  representatives  and  in 
the  allocation  of  agencies. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

General  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  modern  agricultural  machinery  has 
only  been  in  evidence  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  is  only  now  receiving 
close  attention  at  the  hands  of  provincial  governments.  A  number  of  investi- 
gations are  being  carried  on  under  official  auspices.  With  a  view  to  educating 
the  farmer  in  the  advantages  of  modern  machinery  and  farming  methods,  the 
purchase  of  machinery  is  under  consideration  by  some  of  the  governments,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  agricultural  training  schools. 

The  proposed  formation  of  agricultural  banks  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
loans  to  farmers  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times.  The  great  areas  of  virgin 
land  available  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  type  of  machinery  manufactured 
in  Canada.  A  period  of  tranquillity  throughout  the  interior  would  present  the 
occasion  for  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  of  all  kinds,  but  in  order  to  get 
business  it  would  be  necessary  for  responsible  executives  to  visit  the  territory. 
Experienced  firms  handling  agricultural  machinery  are  unknown  in  China,  and, 
as  a  preliminary  to  sales  to  farmers,  distributors  and  salesmen  must  be  instructed 
in  the  handling  of  the  machines  they  sell. 

ROAD-MAKING  MACHINERY 

During  the  last  five  years  the  growth  of  modern  roads  throughout  North 
China  and  Manchuria  has  been  phenomenal,  and  the  authorities  are  continually 
expanding  their  construction  programs.  The  similarity  between  Western  Canada 
and  Manchuria,  both  in  respect  to  the  factor  of  distance  and  in  their  agricul- 
tural possibilities,  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  as  the 
problems  in  road  construction  require  similar  types  of  machinery  to  those  in 
use  in  Canada.  Some  United  States  firms  brought  in  road-making  machinery, 
and  having  demonstrated  it  free  of  charge  to  certain  provincial  governments, 
have  obtained  satisfactory  contracts.  For  example,  the  recent  decision  of  the 
authorities  to  build  a  motor  road  from  Peking  to  Tientsin  was  a  result  of  a 
demonstration  carried  out  by  an  American  firm  on  a  two-mile  stretch,  and  the 
contract  has  been  placed  with  the  demonstrating  firm.  Here  again  personal 
contact  counts  for  much. 

The  rapid  delivery  from  Canada  and  the  growing  knowledge  of  Canadian 
success  in  overcoming  the  many  problems  presented  by  the  development  of  new 
territory  constitute  excellent  sales  points,  and  it  is  hoped  that  visits  to  this  ter- 
ritory will  be  made  in  the  near  future  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES 

The  development  of  new  railways  throughout  Manchuria  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  construction  program  for  the  next  five,  far  exceed  similar 
developments  in  other  parts  of  China.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  stability  of 
the  Government  of  the  Northeastern  Provinces,  and  to  the  employment  of  com- 
petent railway  advisors  both  from  a  construction  and  an  economic  standpoint. 

Vast  tracts  of  virgin  land  are  being  opened  up  in  the  three  Northeastern 
provinces,  and  junctions  are  being  effected  with  the  established  main  lines  In 
order  that  the  large  cereal  crops,  which  are  the  backbone  of  Manchuria's  pros- 
perity, may  be  more  rapidly  and  economically  moved  to  the  seaboard.  The 
importation  of  railway  material  for  these  lines  is  considerable.  Leading 
American  and  European  manufacturers  of  locomotives,  railway  cars,  steel  rails, 
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and  lighting  equipment  maintain  their  own  technical  representatives  in  Mukden 
and  Tientsin,  while  a  number  of  European,  American,  Japanese,  and  Chinese 
importers  concentrate  their  activities  on  railway  supplies  of  all  kinds.  The 
majority  of  these  lines  are  built  to  standard  gauge  and  the  equipment  is  similar 
to  that  in  use  on  the  North  American  Continent,  including  hand  cars  both  elec- 
tric and  manual,  wrecking  and  repair  equipment,  roundhouse  supplies,  planing 
and  woodworking  machinery  for  car  repair  shops,  and  fabricated  structural  steel 
for  railway  yards  and  out-buildings.  The  construction  program  for  the  next 
five  years  involves  an  expenditure  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  gold  dollars, 
aside  altogether  from  outlays  for  maintenance. 

The  geographical  proximity  (comparatively)  of  Canada — there  being  direct 
steamship  service  to  Dairen,  the  main  port  of  entry — and  the  similarity  of  rail- 
way conditions  in  the  two  countries  should  be  an  encouragement  to  Canadian 
firms  to  compete  in  this  market.  Selling  arrangements,  however,  cannot  be  dene 
solely  by  correspondence;  an  inspection  of  the  ground  and  an  understanding 
of  the  local  problems  by  technical  representatives  are  necessary.  This  office  is 
in  a  position  to  place  such  representatives  in  direct  contact  with  responsible 
firms,  but  they  insist  in  the  first  instance  on  personal  discussions  in  order  that 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  market,  both  technical  and  financial,  may  be 
clearly  understood. 

SUPPLIES  FOR  FORESTRY  WORK 

The  development  of  the  extensive  timber  areas  in  the  Province  of  Kirin, 
which  lies  in  Northeastern  Manchuria,  is  now  beginning  to  assume  considerable 
importance,  and  the  growing  demand  for  lumber  in  Manchuria  and  North  China 
will  probably  result  in  effective  Government  supervision  of  this  industry. 

Timber  operations  in  the  area  concerned,  with  severe  temperatures  and 
heavy  snows  prevailing  during  the  winter  months,  and  hot  dry  summers,  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  Western  and  Northern  Canada.  The  type  of 
logging  and  saw-mill  machinery  utilized  in  Canada  should  be  well  adapted  to 
this  territory  and  can  be  rapidly  transported  with  a  minimum  of  handling. 
There  is  a  steady  and  growing  demand  for  axes,  heavy-type  cross-cut  saws, 
steel  cables,  and  similar  lumbering  equipment.  There  should  also  be  a  market 
at  a  later  date  for  lumbermen's  boots,  mackinaw  coats,  lined  canvas  mitts,  and 
woollen  and  fleece-lined  underwear.  As  it  is,  these  goods  are  usually  sold  on 
price  rather  than  on  quality;  competition  is  with  the  cheaper  German  and 
Japanese  products. 

Portable  saw-mills,  such  as  are  in  common  use  in  Canadian  lumbering  dis- 
tricts, are  comparatively  unknown  in  Manchuria,  but  with  the  carrying  through 
of  a  Government  forest  policy  it  is  anticipated  that  a  good  market  will  develop. 
In  this  connection  excellent  engineering  contacts  familiar  with  the  area  con- 
cerned are  available,  to  whom  data  may  be  supplied. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  timber  areas  in  Manchuria,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  is  a  total  of  88,000,000  acres  with  an  estimated  volume  of 
149,000,000  cubic  feet.  The  chief  varieties  are  Korean  pine,  larch,  fir,  and 
spruce,  with  fair  areas  in  which  elm,  birch,  maple,  walnut,' and  poplar  are  the 
principal  woods.  Lumbering  on  a  large  scale  is  carried  on  only  by  Russian  and 
Japanese  companies,  though  latterly  a  considerable  amount  of  Chinese  capital 
has  been  invested,  largely  on  a  joint  arrangement  with  Russian  and  Japanese 
lumbering  experts. 

GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

For  the  past  year  a  prominent  Canadian  firm  have  maintained  a  repre- 
sentative in  Harbin  with  a  view  to  educating  the  authorities  concerned  in  the 
value  of  modern  grain  elevators  built  on  the  Canadian  system.  There  is  no 
modern  elevator  of  any  kind  in  this  vast  agricultural  area  for  the  storage  and 
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transhipment  of  its  cereal  crop,  and  the  loss  through  deterioration  and  by  the 
mixing  of  grains  must  be  very  great.  The  official  estimate  of  the  yield  for  the 
present  crop  year  in  the  three  Northeastern  Provinces  of  Manchuria  is  18,400,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  100,000  tons  over  the  previous  year.  The  more  important 
products  were:  beans,  5,400,000  tons;  kaoliang,  4,680,000  tons;  millet, 
3,280,000  tons;  wheat,  1,400,000  tons;  maize,  580,000  tons;  rice,  300,000  tons. 
The  enormous  crops,  through  lack  of  modern  storage  facilities,  must  be  handled 
in  open  storage  at  sidings,  and  during  heavy  freight  movement  must  remain  in 
many  cases  for  several  weeks  exposed  to  weather  conditions  before  being  loaded 
by  manual  labour  to  cars  and  transhipped,  again  by  manual  labour,  either  at  the 
port  of  Vladivostok  or  again  transhipped  to  a  different  rail  gauge  at  Changchun 
to  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  for  export  at  Dairen.  The  latter  railway  is  at 
present  experimenting  with  a  small  elevator  at  the  port  of  Dairen,  but  to  date 
no  action  has  been  taken  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  or  Ussuri  railways  in 
Manchuria. 

OPENINGS  FOR  FOODSTUFFS 

Though  Dairen  and  Harbin  possess  a  number  of  small  industries  for  the 
manufacture  of  local  provision  lines — confectionery,  biscuits,  native  wines,  and 
condiments  for  use  with  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Russian  foods — the  steadily 
increasing  purchasing  power  of  the  Manchurian  population  is  gradually  enlarg- 
ing the  market  for  imported  foodstuffs.  Canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fish 
have  steadily  increasing  sales,  and  certain  well-known  American  brands,  in 
standard  containers,  may  be  found  in  practically  every  city  and  town  of  any 
size.  Canned  pears,  jams,  sardines,  catsups,  and  similar  products  are  in  demand. 
Considerable  advertising  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  is  being  carried 
out  by  one  well-known  American  firm  and  two  European  houses,  and  is  meet- 
ing with  results.  The  use  of  powdered  milk  is  comparatively  new  to  China. 
This  is  a  product  that  should  be  of  value  in  Manchuria,  where  goods  must  be 
transported  over  long  distances  and  are  sometimes  held  for  many  months  before 
passing  into  use.  Cheese  is  also  in  increasing  demand:  well-known  American 
brands  are  on  sale  in  the  leading  centres.  Manchuria  itself  produces  an  excel- 
lent cheese,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  compete  effectively  with  the 
imports.  Frozen  salmon,  cod,  and  herring  are  consumed  over  a  wide  atea, 
primarily  by  the  Russian  and  Japanese  population,  and  the  market  should 
develop  within  the  next  few  years.  Recently  there  have  been  some  inquiries 
for  beers  and  whiskies.  Competition  is,  however,  severe  between  British,  Ger- 
man, and  Japanese  brands.  Price,  as  in  the  case  of  all  products  for  this  terri- 
tory, is  the  determining  factor. 

Among  miscellaneous  commodities  in  which  interest  was  expressed  in  Cana- 
dian sources  of  supply  were  leather  belting,  for  use  in  the  large  industries  of 
Mukden  and  Harbin;  rubber  footwear,  particularly  of  the  heavier  grades  for 
winter  use;  the  cheaper  grades  of  knitted  goods,  and  of  skates  and  hockey 
equipment;  and  electric  cookers  and  accessories.  The  introduction  of  electric 
cookers  and  ranges  in  Shanghai  and  Tientsin,  in  both  of  which  cities  Canadian 
electric  cookers  are  now  in  standard  use  by  the  leading  electricity  undertaking, 
has  given  rise  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  other  large  cities,  and  may  be  followed  by 
a  similar  development. 

BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

The  extensive  building  operations  that  are  being  undertaken  in  the  main 
cities  of  Manchuria,  in  line  with  its  rapid  increase  in  population  and  growing 
prosperity  as  a  whole,  is  arousing  the  interest  of  leading  manufacturers  abroad 
in  the  supply  of  building  materials  of  all  kinds.  German,  British,  and  American 
materials  are  becoming  well  known,  and  Japan  secures  a  large  share  of  the 
trade  in  the  cheaper  class  of  building  supplies. 
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The  climate  of  Manchuria  lends  itself  to  the  use  of  modern  insulating  board 
and  wall  boards.  Building  hardware,  hammers,  and  small  portable  types  of 
concrete-making  machinery  are  finding  a  permanent  place  in  the  imports.  Light 
fabricated  steel  and  reinforcing  bars  are  in  steady  demand.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  buildings  are  erected  by  small  Chinese  contractors  on 
a  very  low  price  basis.  Imported  products  are  utilized  chiefly  in  buildings 
erected  by  foreign  firms  and  by  the  larger  Chinese  corporations. 

With  a  continuance  of  stable  conditions,  a  growing  market  is  likely  to 
develop  in  the  products  enumerated  above,  and  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
in  Shanghai  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues  and  price  lists  for  submission 
to  interested  firms  in  North  and  South  Manchuria. 

summaky 

North  China  and  Manchuria  offer  probably  the  best  future  market  in  the 
Far  East  for  all  classes  of  commodities  required  by  a  rapidly  developing  new 
area,  the  population  of  which  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  500,000  per  annum. 
The  experience  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  supplying  products  for  Western 
Canada  should  place  them  in  a  favourable  situation  for  future  sales  to  North 
China  and  Manchuria.  Their  ability  to  give  rapid  delivery  via  Dairen  and 
Tientsin  in  from  three  to  four  weeks,  as  compared  with  the  long  haul  from 
European  sources  of  supply  and  from  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States, 
should  arouse  the  interest  in  this  territory  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are 
seeking  an  expanding  future  market. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong;  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett, 
Cape  Town;  and  Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Mexico  City.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of 
their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 


Toronto   Nov. 

St.  John,  N.B   Dec. 

Campbellton   Dec. 

Sackville   Dec. 

Annapolis  Royal   Dec. 


Mr.  Johnson 

17  to  29  Halifax   Dec.    8  and 

2  and  3         Kentville   Dec.  10 

4  Kingston,  N.S.,  or  

5  Middleton   Dec.  11 

6  Ottawa   Dec.  15 


Victoria. 


Mr.  Sykes 

Nov.  24  to  27  Vancouver 

Mr.  Bissett 


Goderich,  Kincardine  and 

Port  Elgin   Nov.  24 

Owen  Sound   Nov.  25 

Mount  Forest  and  Fergus  Nov.  26 

Guelph   Nov.  26  and  27 

Kitchener   Nov.  28 

Preston   Nov.  29 

Ayr  and  Gait   Dec.  1 

Georgetown  and  Midland.  Dec.  2 


Orillia,  Huntsville  and 
Lindsay  

Peterborough  and 

Norwood  

Perth  

Smith's  Falls  and 

Carleton  Place   . . 


Nov.  28  to  Dec.  i; 


Dec. 


Dec.  4 
Dec.  5 

Dec.  6 


Mr.  Wilde 


Toronto   Until  Nov.  23. 

Ottawa   Nov.  24  to  Dec. 


Whmipeg   Dec.  7. 

British  Columbia   Dec.  10  to  20 


Canadian  films  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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GERMAN  TARIFF  CHANGES 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  November  3,  1930,  that  the  German  Government  on  October  31, 
1930,  issued  a  decree  suspending  the  granting  of  import  certificates  on  the 
export  of  flour  and  other  milled  products  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  with  effect 
from  November  5,  1930.  At  the  end  of  September  the  German  Government 
suspended  the  granting  of  import  certificates  on  the  export  of  grain,  rye  flour, 
and  certain  other  products,  so  that  from  November  5,  1930,  on  no  further  certi- 
ficates will  be  issued  in  accordance  with  German  import  certificate  system, 
which  has  operated  as  a  sort  of  bounty  on  the  exports  of  agricultural  products. 

COMPULSORY  MIXING  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  FLOUR  IN 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1398, 
page  723  (November  15,  1930),  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Hamburg,  cables  that  the  Czechoslovakian  law  for  the  compulsory 
admixture  of  domestic  flour  with  foreign  flour  will  become  effective  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1930. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke.  Montreal.  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.). 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montre_al,  Winnipeg^  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1248.  Apples;  Cheese;  Fish;  Jams. — A  concern  in  Cairo  would  like  to  receive  quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Egyptian  ports  on  the  above. 

Miscellaneous 

1249.  Crushed  Lobster  Shells. — A  firm  of  agents -in  Hamburg,  Germany,  desire  to  act 
as  representatives  for  Canadian  exporters  of  crushed  lobster  shells  and  lobster  waste. 

1250.  Boots  and  Shoes  (Canvas,  Rubber,  Leather,  Felt). — A  concern  in  Cairo  would 
like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Egyptian  ports. 

1251.  Sulphuric  and  Nitric  Acids;  Mixed  Fertilizers. — A  concern  in  Cairo  would 
like  to  receive  quotations  e.ii.  Egyptian  pants. 

1252.  Sanitary  Supplies. — A  concern  in  Cairo  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f. 
Egyptian  ports. 

1253.  Mechanical  Woodpulp. — A  firm  of  woodpulp  agents  in  the  North  of  England  are 
interested  in  forming  a  connection  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  mechanical  woodpulp 
not  already  represented  in  Great  Britain. 

1254.  Douglas  Fir  Doors. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and 
direct  importers  desire  to  secure  a  source  of  supply  for  Douglas  fir  doors. 

1255.  Douglas  Fir  Plywood. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
and  direct  importers  desire  to  secure  a  source  of  supply  of  Douglas  fir  plywood. 
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1256.  Patent  Leather. — A  Manchester  firm  of  leather  merchants  wish  to  get  in  (touch 
with  Canadian  tanners  of  patent  leather  not  already  represented  in  England  with  a  view 
to  a  buying  agency. 

1257.  Copper  Wire. — A  firm  in  Port  of  fjpain,  Trinidad,  are  desirous  of  purchasing  as 
follows,:  ^  iton  No.  4,  B.  and  S.  gauge,  weatherproof,  triple  braided  and  compounded;  two 
conductor  twisted  lamp  cord  type  C,  size  18,  B.  and  S. ;  5,000  feet  two  conductor  reinforced 
portable  cord,  type  P,  glazed  cotton,  size  No.  16,  B.  and  S.  gauge;  1  ton  single  conductor, 
No.  14,  B.  and  S.  ruhber-covered,  and  black,  double  braided;  i  ton  No.  12,  B.  and  S.  R.C., 
double  braided,  in  white  or  natural  grey ;  1  ton  single  conductor,  No.  14,  B.  and  S.,  rubber 
covered,  double  braided,  in  white  or  natural  grey;  V  ton  No.  12,  B.  and  S.,  R.C.,  black 
double  braided. 

1258.  Expanded  Metal. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  expanded  metal. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  17 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  17,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  11,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

UlllL 

r<ii  l  ly 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

1  >cl.ll  K  AV<J  I  < 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  17 

.1407 

$  .1411 

$  .1423 

5 

.  1390 

.1393  . 

.1393 

2"2 

 Lev 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2671 

.2671 

3* 

. .  .  .Markka 

.  0252 

.0251 

.0251 

6 

.  0392 

.0392 

.0392 

Germany  

.  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.2380 

.2380 

5 

4.8666 

4.8523 

4.8516 

3 

f\  1  OA 

.0130 

.0129 

9 

.4020 

.4021 

.4018 

3 

.1749 

.1748 

.1748 

Italy   

.0526 

.0523 

.0523 

5i 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

H 

.2680 

.2672 

.2671 

4 

1 . 0805 

.0449 

.  0449 

7£ 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.  1 150 

.1138 

6 

.2680 

.2678 

.2681 

31 

.1930 

.  1938 

.  1935 

2£ 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.  9992 

.  9989 

® 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.  3459 

.3458 

.1196 

.1074 

.1026 

Chile  

.1217 

.1209 

.1203 

7 

.9733 

.9667 

.9664 

7 

.4985 

.  4583 

.4661 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3197 

.3096 

7 

.1930 

.1848 

.1847 

1.0342 

.8118 

.8016 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1 . 0003 

1 . 0003 

. .    . .  Dollar 

.3182 

.3182 

.3650 

.3615 

.3614 

5 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4971 

.  4954 

5.11 

.4020 

.4026 

.  4020 

4£ 

 Tael 

.3909 

.3933 

Baht  (Tical) 

!4424 

.4508 

.4495 

Straits  Settlements 

..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.  5620 

.5618 

British  Guiana. .  . . 

 $1 

 $1 

 $J 

1.013 

1  .OOi—  1.01A 

i.oo.v  l.on 

4 . 8666 

4.8537 

4.8484 

Other  British  West 

Indies.  .  .  .$ 

1.013 

1.007/1G— 1  .014%i 

1.003— l.Olf 

Martinique  

.0392 

.0393 

.  0393 

Guadeloupe  

0?92 

.  0393 

.  0393 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Antwerp. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  28. 
To  Havre. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28;  Airthria,  Anchor-Donaldson, 
Nov.  27. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26;  Alaunia,  Cunard  Line, 
Nov.  28;  Doric,  White  Star  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  27. 
To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Oairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  25. 
To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  26;  Augsburg,  North  German  Lloyd, 
Nov.  29;   Idarwald,  County-Hamburg  American  Line,  Nov.  25. 
To  Bremen. — Augsburg,  North  German  Lloyd,  Nov.  29. 
To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitls,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad, 
Demerara  and  Paramaribo. — Manhem,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp.,  Nov.  26. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Mattawin,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25  (also  calls  at  West 
African  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Emsworth  Manor,  Farquhar  Line,  Nov.  25. 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Dec.  5;  BeaverdaJe,  Dec.  19;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  2 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Grey  County,  Dec.  20;  Hada  County,  Jan.  12— both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Torr  Head,  Dec.  20;  Concordia,  Jan.  24 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — A  steamer,  Head  Line,  Dec.  20  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Dec.  12;  Airthria,  Dec.  24;  Salacia,  Jan.  10 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line;  Montclare,  Dec.  13;  Melita,  Jan.  2;   Minnedosa,  Jan.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Dec.  12;  Beaverbrae,  Dec.  26;  Beaverford,  Jan.  9 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Dec.  31;  Kings  County,  Jan.  15 — both  County 
Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  Deo.  20;  Vailfiorita,  Dec.  27 — both  Lloyd  Mediilerraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Doc.  5;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Dec.  12;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  Dec.  16;    Montcalm,  Dec.  24;    Melita,  Jan.  2;    Minnedosa,  Jan.  9— all  Canadian 

Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Dec.  5  and  Jan.  9;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  12;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  19; 

Beaverbrae,  Dec.  26;   Beaverhill,  Jan.  2 — nil  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  11;  Manchester  Division,  Dec.  25;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Jan.  10 — all  Manchester  Lino. 

To  Southampton. — Montdare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Paithfinder,  Dec.  19;  Canadian  Skirmisher,  Jan. 
20— both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden.  Mombasa,  Tonga.  Dar-cs-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Canton,  Nov.  23;  a  steamer,  Dec.  23^-footh  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montscrrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  4;  Lady  Drake,  Dec.  18; 
Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  1 — all  Canadian  National;  Italia,  Dec.  12;  a  steamer,  Dec.  26  and  Jan.  9 
— all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  oaM  at  Nevis  and  Montiserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Bias,  Dec.  6;  San  Gil,  Dec.  20— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Dec.  1;  London  Exchange,  Dec.  1.5 — both  Furness 
Line;  Minnewaska,  Nov.  24  and  Dec.  22;  Maryland,  Dec.  29— bath  Atlantic  Transport 
Line;  Lancastria,  Dec.  8;  Kaatalia,  Dec.  15;  Vardulia,  Jan.  12 — ia'11  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line ;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  2;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  20— both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  line,  Dec.  7;  Dakarian,  Nov.  24;  Adriatic,  Dec.  8;  Niniar>, 
Dec.  22;   Cedric,  Jan.  5^all  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Dakarian,  Nov.  24;  Ninian,  Dec.  22— both  White  Star  Line;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  30. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Stvansea.—Kes?\an,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  1. 
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To  Antwerp—  Pennland,  Nov.  23  and  Dec.  29;  Westernland,  Dec.  7--^both  Red  Star 
Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Dec.  3. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottninghoim,  Dec.  1 ;  Gripsholm,  Dec.  8 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  2;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  20 — both  Furness  Line; 
Dominica,  Nov.  29  and  Dec.  13;  Silvia,  Dec.  6— flboth  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Farnoith, 
Farquhar  Line,  Nov.  28  and  Dec.  12  and  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Manhem,  Dec.  4;  Italia,  Dec.  18;  a  steamer 
Jan.  1 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat) ;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  12; 
Lady  Drake,  Dec.  24;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. — Comwallis  (also  calls  ait  Santo  Domingo),  Dec.  4;  Ghamplain  (also  calls 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Dec.  18;  Colborne  (ailso  calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Dec.  31 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras ). — 
Lady  Rodney,  Dec.  6  and  Jan.  2;  Cavelier  (walls  at  Kingston  only),  Dec.  13  and  Jan.  9; 
Lady  Somers  (does  not  icall  at  Belize),  Dec.  20;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Dec.  27 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calalbria,  Nov.  26  and  Dec.  24;  Anda- 
lusia, Dec.  10-^both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Transporter  (also  calls 
at  Bluff  and  Timaru),  Canadian  National,  Dec.  24. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Canada,  Nov.  27;  Empress 
of  Russia,  Dec.  6;  Empress  of  Japan,  Dec.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call  at  Honolulu 
and  Manila). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji. — Arizona  Maru,  (also  calls  at  Tsingtau),  Nov. 
25;  Africa  Maru  (also  calls  at  Shanghai),  Dec.  23 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia n-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  Dec.  1. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Dec.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Unden,  Dec.  13;  Mirrabooka, 
January — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co., 
Dec.  17. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Auckland,  Nelson,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  New  Plymouth. — 
Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Jan.  3. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Unden,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Co.  Ltd.,  Dec.  13. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Dec.  8;  Buenos  Aires,  Dec.  31 — both  John- 
son Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Dec.  4;  Loch  Goil,  Dec.  IS; 
Nictheroy,  Dec.  23;  Dreohtdyk,  Jan.  1 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Bradglen,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  Nov.  26 ;  Pacific  Reliance,  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd.,  Nov.  29. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  Nov.  27;  Tacoma,  Dec.  18;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Jan.  8 — all  Hamburg-American  Line;  Eemdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Dec.  3  (also 
calls  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Dec.  11 ; 
Feltre,  Jan.  8 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Dec.  22;  San  Diego,  Jan.  5 
— both  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Hindanger,  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line,  December. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Mahwah,  Dec.  1;  West  Ivis,  Dec.  17; 
West  Camargo,  Jan.  7 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Capetown,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City,  B.C.  Shipping 
Agencies  Ltd.,  late  December. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Titanian,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Ltd.,  early  December. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Gorda,  Nov.  24;  Point  San  Pablo,  Dec.  7;  Point  Fermin, 
Dec.  23-nall  Gulf  Pacific. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Canadian  government  trade  commissioners 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 

(Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite." 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spam.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
i945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

flercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  lndo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).   Cables,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania. 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters.  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi.  Tokyo.     Cables,  Canadian 

Kobe:    Acting   Trade    Commissioner.  Addrest 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office.  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory   includes   the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33: 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima. 
Office,  Culle  Coca,  478.  (Territory  includes 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucotn. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 
United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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REVIVAL  OF  CITRUS  INDUSTRY  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserleiy,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  October  27,  1930. — On  October  20  His  Excellency  the  Acting 
Governor  General  of  Jamaica  formally  opened  the  citrus  fruit  packing-house 
that  had  shortly  before  been  completed  in  Kingston.  This  packing  unit  is  the 
property  of  the  Jamaica  Citrus  Producers'  Association,  Limited,  a  co-operative 
society,  formed  under  the  laws  of  Jamaica,  and  consisting  so  far  of  some  two 
thousand  members.  These  are  all  producers  of  oranges  and  grapefruit,  which 
will  be  packed  and  marketed  by  their  association.  The  latter,  after  deducting 
the  cost  incurred  in  so  doing,  will  distribute  the  residue  periodically  amongst  the 
members.  The  association's  principle  of  operation  is  therefore  the  same  as 
that  of  farmers'  co-operatives  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries. 
Some  shipments  of  fruit  have  already  been  made  with  satisfactory  results, 
despite  the  fall  in  the  price  for  citrus  fruit  due  to  the  worldwide  depression  of 
trade. 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  PACKING  PLANT 

The  packing  house,  standing  alongside  the  railway  line  just  outside  the 
city  of  Kingston,  is  thoroughly  modern  in  every  respect.  It  is  about  200  feet 
in  length  by  half  that  in  width,  and  the  machinery  is  absolutely  modern.  The 
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plant,  which  is  electrically  operated,  consists  of  units  for  washing,  drying,  polish- 
ing, and  grading  the  fruit.  Colouring  is  done  by  means  of  gas  in  closed  rooms. 
Wrapping  is  by  hand,  and  so  of  course  is  crating,  but  mechanical  means  are 
used  for  moving  the  crates  to  the  packing  stands.  Binding  the  crates  with  steel 
tape  is  likewise  partly  mechanical.  A  considerable  labour  force  is  employed, 
and  under  present  labour  conditions  the  unit  has  a  daily  capacity  of  about 
1,000  boxes  of  standard  Florida  type.  As  the  labour  becomes  more  skilful  with 
practice,  it  is  probable  that  this  capacity  will  be  increased.  This  packing  house, 
which  is  said  to  be  as  efficiently  equipped  as  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  is  managed  by  men  who  have  had  experience  of  citrus  growing  and 
packing  in  Florida.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  before  been  seen  in  Jamaica,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  lead  to  considerable  development  in  the  colony's  citrus 
industry. 

PRESENT  PRODUCTION  IN  JAMAICA 

In  the  calendar  year  1929  Jamaica  exported  a  total  of  10,406  boxes  of 
oranges  valued  at  £4,587,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  44-2  per  cent; 
Canada,  32-8  per  cent;  the  United  States,  5  per  cent;  and  other  countries,  18 
per  cent.  Exports  in  1928  totalled  65,582  boxes  worth  £26,183,  with  the  per- 
centages of  the  principal  countries  of  destination  as  follows:  the  United  King- 
dom, 95;  Canada,  1-8;  United  States,  1-9;  other  countries,  1-3.  The  main 
reason  for  the  heavy  decline  in  orange  exports  during  1929  was  the  cessation 
of  shipments  to  England  by  a  large  fruit  company  doing  business  in  Jamaica. 
Also,  the  1929  crop  was  late  on  account  of  the  drought,  and  the  fruit  ran  into 
a  season  of  low  prices,  with  the  result  that  many  growers  were  unwilling  to 
ship.  Such  portion  of  the  crop  as  could  not  be  consumed  locally  rotted  on  the 
ground.  The  prospects  for  the  present  crop,  now  commencing,  appear  to  be 
more  promising,  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Jamaica  Citrus  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation to  develop  this  business  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The  island's 
exports  of  grapefruit  in  1929  totalled  10,213,560  in  number,  valued  at  £61,751, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  86-6  per  cent;  Canada,  9-2  per  cent;  the 
United  States,  0-7  per  cent;  and  other  countries,  3-5  per  cent.  In  1928  the 
total  was  8,652,963  in  number,  worth  £53,356,  distributed  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom,  86-8  per  cent;  Canada,  7-4  per  cent;  United  States,  2-7  per  cent; 
other  countries,  3-1  per  cent.  Owing  to  varying  altitude  and  climate,  citrus 
fruit  is  produced  in  Jamaica  practically  all  the  year  round,  but  the  crops  are 
at  their  best  from  about  the  middle  of  autumn  till  the  end  of  spring,  or  roughly 
for  eight  months  of  the  year.  So  far  as  export  trade  is  concerned,  this  period 
can  be  considered  as  the  maximum  duration  of  seasonal  production,  to  which 
the  working  of  the  present  packing  house,  and  of  any  others  that  may  be  erected 
in  the  future,  will  be  confined. 

A  RETROSPECT 

It  is  of  interest  to  recall  in  this  regard  that  about  thirty  years  ago 
Jamaica's  export  trade  in  oranges  was  about  ten  times  in  volume  as  well  as  in 
value  that  of  1928,  making  allowance  for  the  change  that  has  occurred  in  the 
value  of  money  during  this  period.  The  United  States  was  then  (about  1900) 
the  principal  market,  but  when  Florida  and  California  became  considerable 
producers,  the  American  tariff  was  raised  to  protect  them,  and  the  Jamaican 
industry,  the  growing  and  packing  methods  of  which  were  vastly  inferior  to 
those  of  the  American,  and  were  permitted  to  remain  so,  gradually  declined  to 
its  present  insignificant  size.  But  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  resuscitate  it 
appear  to  have  good  prospects  of  ultimate  success,  although  some  years  must 
elapse  before  local  production  can  be  increased  to  say  four  or  five  times  its 
present  volume.  Planters  and  others  engaged  in  the  trade  feel  that  in  five  or 
six  years'  time — or  perhaps  before — Jamaica  will  have  become  a  really  large 
producer  of  first-grade  oranges  and  grapefruit. 
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THE  OUTLOOK 

Although  the  establishment  of  other  units  is  not  at  present  contemplated, 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  this  will  eventually  have  to  be  done; 
certainly  there  is  every  sign  that  the  production  of  marketable  citrus  fruit  in 
Jamaica  will  increase  during  the  next  few  years.  The  Government  is  very  much 
in  favour  of  co-operative  agricultural  methods,  and  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  encourage  the  citrus  fruit  industry.  The  present  packing-house,  including 
the  land  on  which  it  is  built,  and  also  the  machinery,  was  a  free  gift  to  the  local 
Citrus  Producers'  Association  by  the  Government  of  Jamaica;  the  entire  outfit 
(not  including  the  land,  which  was  Government  property)  costing  £5,000,  which 
sum  was  voted  for  the  purpose  by  the  Legislative  Council  early  in  the  present 
year.  The  oranges  and  grapefruit  now  being  turned  out  by  this  packing-house 
are  considered  to  be  at  least  equal  in  every  respect  to  anything  produced  any- 
where else;  Jamaican  oranges  are  nicer  in  flavour  and  more  juicy  than  nearly 
all  other  varieties,  but  in  the  past  their  appearance,  when  placed  on  the  market, 
has  not  been  so  attractive.  This  defect  is  now  being  remedied  by  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  and  by  the  polishing  and  colouring  processes  which  the 
fruit  undergo  at  the  packing-house,  with  the  result  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
offer  to  the  consumer  in  England  and  Canada  a  fruit  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as 
is  the  produce  of  countries  that  have  for  many  years  specialized  in  citrus  pro- 
duction and  marketing.    The  same  applies  to  grapefruit. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  MARKETS 

As  regards  markets,  England  has  in  the  past  been  the  island's  chief  cus- 
tomer, despite  the  absence  of  tariff  advantage  there,  but  the  establishment  early 
last  year  of  an  improved  refrigerated  steamship  service  between  Canada  and 
Jamaica  has  been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  business  with  the  Dominion.  There 
is  a  decided  tendency  amongst  shippers  to  cultivate  the  Canadian  market, 
especially  for  grapefruit,  on  which  Canada  gives  Jamaica  and  other  British 
West  Indian  colonies  a  preference  of  $1  per  100  pounds  in  the  case  of  direct 
shipments  to  a  Canadian  port  and  50  cents  per  100  pounds  when  otherwise 
imported.  (In  practice  it  is  the  former  rate  of  preference  that  applies.)  The 
question  of  tariff  preference  on  British  West  Indian  oranges  imported  into 
Canada  is  from  time  to  time  mentioned  in  newspaper  discussions  and  also  in 
public  speeches,  but  as  the  entire  British  West  Indies  (and  by  consequence 
Jamaica)  do  not  yet  produce  oranges  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  even  a 
respectable  fraction  of  the  Canadian  demand,  the  issue  is  hardly  yet  a  live  one. 
However,  considerable  numbers  of  citrus  growers  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  increas- 
ing orange  production  to  such  an  extent,  or  of  giving  an  earnest  of  such  increase, 
that  the  granting  by  Canada  of  a  tariff  preference  on  this  item  (at  present  duty- 
free irrespective  of  country  of  origin)  will  become  a  matter  of  practical  politics. 
Prevailing  sentiment  is  that  such  a  preference  will  "  come  in  time."  Mean- 
while, the  local  Citrus  Producers'  Association  has  decided  to  go  in  for  canning 
on  a  small  scale,  with  a  wider  development  in  view.  Machinery  for  canning 
citrus  fruit  and  its  juice  will  shortly  be  installed,  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  develop  in  Jamaica  this,  the  latest  form  of  the  citrus  industry. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  an  increase  may  be  anticipated  in 
the  Jamaican  demand  for  certain  articles  used  in  citrus  packing,  and  as  the 
management  of  the  Jamaica  Citrus  Producers'  Association  is  known  to  be  in 
favour  of  placing  its  business  in  Canada  so  far  as  price  will  permit,  details  are 
given  hereunder  of  the  items  required,  viz: — 

Wooden  Crates. — These  are  of  standard  Florida  type  with  an  inside  capa- 
city of  two  cubic  feet;  the  crate,  when  made  up,  consists  of  two  compartments, 
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each  of  one  cubic  foot,  separated  by  a  wooden  partition.  The  following  specifi- 
cations, based  on  measurements  made  by  the  writer,  are  submitted: — 

(a)  Top  — One  piece  of  wood,  27i  inches  by  llf  inches  by  %6  of  an  inch,  with  a  batten 
two  inches  wide  at  each  end,  made  of  the  same  sort  of  wood  and  of  the  same  thickness. 
The  battens  are  fastened  with  steel  wire,  applied  by  means  of  a  punch  or  other  mechanical 
device,  after  the  fashion  of  bookbinding. 

(b)  Sides. — 27  inches  by  11$  inches  over  all;  the  material  is  likewise  %6-inch  thick, 
but  each  slide  is  in  two  pieces,  each  27  inches  by  5£  inches,  so  that  when  put  together  with 
three  battens  (each  the  same  as  in  the  oase  of  the  top),  there  is  space  half  an  inch  wide 
running  along  the  middle.  This  is  for  ventilation.  Each  box  has  of  course  two  sides.  One 
batten  is  fastened  at  each  end  and  the  other  in  the  middle;  this  of  course  is  done  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

(c)  Bottom. — Same  as  sides. 

(d)  Ends. — 12  inches  by  12  inches  over  all;  material  %e  of  an  inch  thick,  securely  nailed 
to  a  square  frame  made  of  wood  1$  inches  by  f  of  an  inch  thick,  with  mortized  corners. 
The  effect,  when  the  box  is  assembled,  is  that  of  a  panel.  It  is  on  these  two  frames,  and 
also  on  the  one  over  which  the  middle  partition  is  built,  that  the  strength  of  the  crate 
depends;  the  rest  of  the  material  is  only  %e  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  each  crate  has  two  ends. 

(e)  Middle  Partition—  Precisely  the  same  as  the  ends,  except  that  two  pieces  of  wood, 
each  12  inches  by  12  inches  by  %6  of  an  inch  are  used;  they  are  nailed  one  on  each  side 

of  the  frame,  concealing  the  latter.    Thus  there  is  no  "  panel "  effect  in  the  partition. 


The  crates  are  imported  "  knocked  down,"  i.e.  in  pieces,  strapped  into 
bundles  by  wire,  but  the  top,  sides,  bottom,  ends  and  partition  are  complete, 
and  need  no  further  treatment.  Various  kinds  of  wood  are  used,  including  pine, 
fir,  poplar,  and  cypress.  It  can  be  said,  in  general,  that  citrus  crates  are  made 
from  pieces  of  wood  for  which  no  other  use  can  be  found  in  the  lumber  mills. 
The  wood,  however,  must  be  light  and  resilient,  for  when  a  crate  is  filled  with 
fruit  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  outwards,  especially  against  the  top, 
which  generally  shows  some  curvature  after  being  nailed  down.  That  is  why 
the  top  of  the  crate  has  to  be  cut  half  an  inch  longer  than  the  sides.  Measure- 
ment of  a  number  of  crates  disclosed  very  slight  variations  (never  more  than 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch)  from  the  dimensions  given  above ;  but  this  divergence, 
doubtless  due  to  the  lack  of  absolute  precision  in  factory  methods,  is  unim- 
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portant.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  material  is  dressed,  and  that  all  sharp 
edges,  wherever  they  would  come  into  contact  with  the  fruit,  are  removed.  Thus 
such  of  the  edges  of  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  as  remain  exposed  inside  the 
crate  when  the  latter  is  assembled  are  rounded  or  bevelled;  so  are  the  upper 
edges — i.e.  those  adjacent  to  the  top  of  the  box  when  nailed  on — of  the  ends 
and  middle  partition;  so  that  when  the  cooper  goes  to  assemble  the  crate  he 
has  to  take  care  that  the  ends  and  middle  partition  have  their  bevelled  edges 
facing  upwards,  and  not  the  sides  or  the  bottom  of  the  crate.  The  edges  that 
go  against  those  surfaces  are  not,  and  do  not  need  to  be,  bevelled.  This  may 
seem  a  trifling  point,  but  it  really  is  of  considerable  importance,  since  the  fruit 
would  get  bruised  in  handling  if  they  were  exposed  to  sharp  edges,  even  of  woodr 
inside  the  crate. 

Citrus  crates  are  not  separately  classified  in  the  Jamaican  customs  returns. 
They  are  included  in  an  item  "  shooks,  staves,  and  headings,"  total  importations 
of  which  during  the  calendar  year  1929  totalled  £48,349  in  value,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £3,238;  Canada,  £1,928;  the  United  States, 
£39,768;  and  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden  the  small  residue. 
Included  in  these  figures,  however,  are  rum  puncheons,  honey  casks,  cases  for 
the  shipment  of  bottled  rum,  and  a  few  other  but  less  considerable  items.  A 
better  idea  of  the  consumption  of  citrus  crates  can  be  obtained  by  examining 
the  export  figures  for  oranges  and  grapefruit  in  any  particular  year.  The  quan- 
tity of  oranges  shipped  is  given  in  boxes,  but  that  of  grapefruit  in  actual  num- 
bers; however,  as  the  average  number  of  grapefruit  to  a  box  is  known,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  calculate  the  total  number  of  citrus  crates  used.  That  number 
was  between  150,000  and  160,000  in  1928;  in  1929  it  fell  to  about  120,000  due 
to  the  smaller  export  of  oranges  in  that  year,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  increase  in  the 
present  and  succeeding  years.  Under  present  labour  conditions  the  new  packing 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  about  200,000  boxes  per  season  of  export.  Hitherto  the 
United  States  has  been  the  sole  source  of  supply  for  these  crates,  which  are 
manufactured  in  the  south  and  shipped  from  Mobile  and  other  Gulf  ports. 
Present  prices  are  about  27  cents  each  c.i.f.  Jamaica,  but  purchases  have  been 
made  at  as  low  as  25  cents  for  large  quantities.  The  crates  come  with  the 
name,  address,  and  trade  mark  of  the  packer  stencilled  on  the  top  and  sides. 

Paper  Wraps. — These  are  imported,  as  a  rule,  in  three  sizes — viz.  llf  inches 
by  11 J  inches,  13 J  inches  by  14^  inches,  and  9|  inches  by  10  inches.  These  are 
actual  measurements,  but  admit  of  slight  divergence.  The  two  largest  sizes, 
used  for  grapefruit,  are  yellow;  the  smallest  size,  used  for  oranges,  is  red.  The 
name,  address,  and  trade  mark  of  the  packer  is  printed  on  the  middle  of  each 
sheet;  this  of  course  is  done  in  the  factory  abroad  and  not  in  Jamaica.  The 
paper  used  is  of  very  light  weight;  it  is  also  transparent,  but  not  waxed.  These 
wraps  are  supplied  by  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Japan,  and  also  to  a 
small  extent  by  the  United  States.  The  grapefruit  wrappers  cost  about  4s.  and 
the  orange  wrappers  about  2s.  9d.  per  1,000  c.i.f.  Jamaica. 

Cardboard  Linings. — These  are  pieces  of  thin  cardboard,  generally  blue  in 
colour,  36  inches  long  by  4  inches  wide,  divided  into  three  sections  by  two  joints, 
which  are  about  equidistant  from  the  ends,  and  also  from  each  other,  and  which 
permit  of  bending.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  middle  section  is 
slightly  less  than  12  inches  long,  as  it  has  to  fit  inside  a  space  of  that  size.  Two 
linings  are  used  to  each  box — one  for  each  compartment;  they  are  placed  in 
position  at  the  top  of  the  box  after  the  fruit  has  been  put  in.  The  middle  sec- 
tion goes  against  the  end  of  the  box  and  the  lining  is  pushed  down  to  a  distance 
of  about  one  inch  above  the  level  of  the  fruit.  It  is  then  bent  inwards,  to  facili- 
tate which  there  is  a  joint  or  "  hinge  "  running  the  whole  length  of  the  middle 
section,  one  inch  below  the  top  thereof.  The  joints  between  the  three  sections 
of  the  lining  are  cut  through  to  that  distance.  When  this  inch  of  projecting 
cardboard  is  turned  inwards,  a  sort  of  buffer  is  formed  between  the  wooden  lid 
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and  the  top  layer  of  the  fruit.  The  ends  of  the  lining  are  cut  on  a  slant  for 
about  halfway  across  the  width,  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  be  pushed  into 
position.  These  linings,  which  come  from  the  United  States,  cost  about  a  half- 
penny apiece. 

Label. — One  paper  label,  about  9}  inches  square,  bearing  the  packer's  name, 
address,  and  trade  mark,  is  gummed  on  to  each  end  of  the  box.  These  labels, 
printed  in  attractive  colours,  used  to  be  imported,  but  are  now  locally  produced 
by  a  large  printing  firm,  at  a  cost  to  the  user  of  between  one  farthing  and  a 
halfpenny. 

Nails. — Wire  nails  of  No.  14  gauge,  H  inches  long,  are  used  for  putting 
the  crates  together.  Ordinary  nails  of  this  type  are  quoted  (to  the  trade)  at 
$2.50  per  100  pounds  c.i.f .  Jamaica  (equal  to  10s.  3d.) ,  and  are  used  by  some 
packers.  Others,  however,  prefer  a  shellac-coated  nail,  of  the  same  size  and 
gauge,  the  trade  price  of  which  is  $4.15  (equal  to  almost  17s.  3d.)  per  100  pounds 
c.i.f.  Jamaica  at  present.  Nails  of  this  type  grip  better  than  the  ordinary 
variety,  and  therefore  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  the  joints  of  the 
crate  becoming  loose  in  the  process  of  handling.  Nails  are  supplied  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

Steel  strapping  for  binding  the  crates  is  imported  from  the  United  States 
in  rolls  of  100  pounds.  Each  end  of  the  crate  is  bound,  and  so  is  the  middle, 
the  strappings  of  course  being  nailed  on;  to  bind  a  crate  in  this  manner  costs 
from  one  to  two  pence,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  strapping.  The  best 
grade  is  about  five  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  wide;  the  edges  are  turned  over 
and  inwards,  forming  a  border  on  each  side  of  the  serrated  middle,  through 
which  the  nails  are  driven. 

NO  TARIFF  PREFERENCE  ON  PACKING  MATERIAL 

As  crate  shooks,  stamped  paper  wrappers,  and  steel  tape  for  binding  are 
free  of  duty,  irrespective  of  country  of  origin,  when  imported  into  Jamaica, 
there  is  no  tariff  preference  on  these  articles.  It  has  been  ruled  that  the  steel 
tape  comes  under  the  following  item  in  the  duty-free  list  of  the  Jamaican  tariff: 
"  Iron  or  steel  cut  into  lengths  for  making  iron  and  steel  hoops."  The  cardboard 
linings  and  nails  are  dutiable  on  importation,  but  the  full  amount  of  the  duty 
paid  is  refunded  on  export,  so  that  in  practice  these  items  are  likewise  duty- 
free; the  same  would  apply  to  the  labels,  if  they  were  imported,  and  also  to 
the  wrappers,  if  imported  unstamped.  Packers  who  import  their  own  material 
submit  their  invoices  to  the  customs  authorities  from  time  to  time  and  are 
granted  the  refunds  of  duty  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but  those  who,  being  in 
a  smaller  way  of  business,  purchase  their  packing  material  from  local  dealers, 
follow  a  somewhat  different  procedure.  It  is  provided  in  the  Jamaican  tariff 
law  that,  in  cases  where  the  quantity  or  measure  of  goods  re-exported  (and 
therefore  liable  to  drawback  of  duty)  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained,  the 
Governor  in  Privy  Council  may  approve  of  an  "  approximate  scale  of  draw- 
back"; this  scale,  as  applicable  to  containers  of  oranges  and  grapefruit,  pro- 
vides for  a  refund  of  sixpence  on  every  ten  boxes  exported. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTERS 

The  Jamaica  Citrus  Exporters'  Association  is  not  the  only  considerable 
exporter.  One  or  two  of  the  large  fruit  companies  are  also  prominent  in  the 
business,  although  confining  their  attention  just  now  to  grapefruit.  They  have 
packing-houses  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  but  these  units  do  not  employ 
mechanical  methods  to  the  same  extent  as  does  the  one  recently  opened  in 
Kingston.  Nevertheless,  their  pack  is  excellent.  There  are  also  some  smaller 
concerns,  and  also  individuals,  engaged  in  this  trade.  A  list  of  the  principal 
Jamaican  exporters  of  citrus  fruit  is  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  had  on  application  (quoting  file  No.  28605-13). 
The  Department  also  has  in  its  possession  specimens  of  the  fruit  crates,  paper 
wrappers,  labels,  linings,  steel  tape,  and  nails  described  in  this  report. 
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HEAVY  INCREASE  IN  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  FLOUR  IMPORTS 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  14,  1930 — A  sharp  increase  in  flour  imports,  amounting 
to  almost  100  per  cent,  is  indicated  in  the  West  of  England  for  the  nine  months 
ending  September  30,  1930,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1929. 
Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  change,  such  as  the  English  millers'  ration- 
alization scheme,  the  relative  position  of  the  port  millers  brought  about  by  heavy 
shipments  of  Argentine  and  Russian  wheat,  and  the  very  low  price  of  imported 
flour. 

The  following  imports,  including  both  wheat  meal  and  flour,  are  by  countries 
of  shipment.  The  flour  figures  could  not  be  segregated,  but  represent  by  far  the 
bulk  of  the  shipments: — 

Countries  of  shipment 

Germany  

Netherlands  

France  

Italy  

United  States  

Argentine  Republic  

Australia  

Canada  

Belgium  


The  feature  of  the  above  statistics  is  the  importation  of  over  2,500  tons  of 
cheap  French  flour  into  Avonmouth  at  a  time  when  French  wheat  is  at  a  rather 
high  figure.  The  explanation  is  that  France  still  exports  on  a  licence  basis,  and 
for  such  flour  as  she  exports  her  importers  can  bring  into  the  country  equal 
quantities,  or  equivalents,  in  Canadian  or  other  hard  wheats. 

United  States  flour  imports  have  increased  sharply  by  over  3,500  tons.  This 
is  not  all  flour  which  has  been  milled  in  bond  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  represents 
a  considerable  quantity  of  Nebraska  milled. 

The  explanation  of  the  shipments  of  Australian  flour  direct  into  Avonmouth 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  as  against  no  imports  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  is  that  last  year  there  were  no  freights  direct  into  Bristol,  whereas  the 
"  Shire  "  liners  now  unload  into  Avonmouth.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that 
flour  is  not  a  paying  cargo,  and  for  this  reason  receives  no  preference  where 
shipments  are  concerned. 

CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS 

Canada  holds  its  position  as  the  chief  flour  shipper  to  this  market,  but  the 
increase,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  very  small.  This  trade  has  been  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  and  of  shrinkage  in  price. 


Dec.  31, 

September  30, 

1929 

1929 

1930 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

90 

53 

406 

'355 

1.581 

511 

2,582 

368 

264 

5,087 

2,680 

6,262 

1,087 

168 

858 

300 

2,300 

7,535 

6,9  i  9 

7,568 

183 

16,454 

10,897 

19,806 

PRICES 

The  Bristol  flour  market  has  been  exceptionally  depressed  all  through  the 
year,  and  at  the  present  time  bakers  are  working  down  their  contracts  very 
slowly.  The  position  is  that  with  a  falling  market  and  prices  sagging  each  week 
there  is  little  inclination  for  forward  booking.  This  has  meant  considerable 
losses  for  flour  merchants  in  the  West  of  England,  as  in  some  instances  80  per 
cent  of  their  total  trade  is  spot  business. 

Straight  run  grades  have  been  reduced  steadily,  and  even  at  the  low  levels 
ruling  have  been  attracting  little  trade.  Imported  flours  are  quiet,  and  stocks 
of  the  best  brands  on  the  spot  are  becoming  smaller. 
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Several  well-known  marks  are  quoted  at  28s.  ($6.80)  to  28s.  6d.  ($6.92) 
free  on  rail,  and  even  at  these  prices  the  trade  is  for  small  accommodation  lines 
only.  Best  brands  of  Manitoba  flour  on  spot  are  around  27s.  9d.  ($6.74)  to 
28s.  6d.  ($6.92).  Cable  prices  are  likewise  on  the  easy  side,  but  23s.  ($5.59) 
to  23s.  6d.  ($5.71)  c.i.f.  for  November  shipment  Manitobas  is  reported  by  one 
firm  as  being  out  of  line  on  ruling  values,  and  importers  are  unable  to  make 
any  purchases.  Nebraskas  are  easier  at  around  23s.  6d.  ($5.71)  c.i.f.,  but  are 
still  out  of  line,  and  it  is  reported  that  little  or  no  business  has  been  done  in 
this  grade  for  some  weeks. 

English  wheat  flours  are  quiet.  Patents  are  quoted  at  around  27s.  ($6.56) 
to  27s.  6d.  ($6.68)  delivered  Bristol,  and  straights  at  Is.  ($0.24)  to  Is.  6d.  ($0.36) 
less.    The  port  mills'  straight  run  grade  is  chiefly  being  made  from  Russian  grain. 

WOODPULP   MARKET  IN   THE   NORTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  November  4,  1930. — Some  indication  of  the  relative  export  posi- 
tion of  the  various  countries  shipping  pulp  to  the  United  Kingdom  may  be 
gathered  by  the  following  board  of  trade  figures  of  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1929: — 


1929 

1928 

1927 

Chemical,  Dry,  Bleached  Pulp — 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Norway  

13.378 

16.596 

12,493 

7.600 

4,985 

4,706 

7,250 

3,363 

2,769 

Finland  

6,664 

5,409 

3.454 

Other  countries  

3.201 

2,728 

3,129 

Chemical,  Dry,  Unbleached  Pulp— 

Sweden  

294,718 

184,191 

276,043 

Finland  

130,557 

113,022 

111,726 

Norway  

78.341 

67,046 

67,741 

Germany  

44,493 

39,775 

50.673 

Other  countries  

56.267 

22,037 

22,590 

Mechanical  Pulp,  Wet — 

Norway  

483.713 

397,694 

444,980 

Sweden  

276,156 

256,784 

225,627 

Canada   

42,819 

70,148 

129.097 

Other  countries  

156,290 

76,568 

48,882 

There  are  fifty  woodpulp  consuming  mills  in  Lancashire  and  the  North  of 
England  generally.    The  remaining  mills  in  this  area  use  waste  materials. 

Market  conditions,  however,  have  been  depressed  in  this  area  in  recent 
months.  The  Scandinavian  combine  controlling  the  supplies  of  mechanical  pulp 
in  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden  reduced  production  to  the  extent  of  33  per 
cent  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  and  are  now  considering  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  from  5  to  7  per  cent.  The  strong  sulphite  group  has  also  agreed,  accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  authority,  to  a  considerable  reduction,  and  there  is  some 
indication  that  Finland  may  be  brought  into  line.  This  should  affect  to  a 
certain  extent  the  English  market  for  pulp,  as  Finland  is,  in  this  area  at  least, 
recognized  as  the  most  important  supplier  of  woodpulp  in  general,  while  Norway 
is  first  in  the  supply  of  mechanical  pulp.  Very  recently  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
producers  of  easy  bleached  sulphite  decided  on  a  15  per  cent  reduction  of  output, 
and  it  is  reported  that  three  Norwegian  mills  have  since  closed  down. 

Prices  are  low,  and  little  woodpulp  is  moving.  Mechanical  pulp  is  offered 
at  66s.  ($15.33)  per  ton  c.i.f.  West  Coast;  strong  sulphite  pulp  at  £9,  10s.  ($46.23) 
c.i.f.  East  Coast — about  5s.  ($1.21)  below  previous  quotations  of  the  early  part 
of  this  month;  easy  bleaching  sulphite  at  £10,  15s.  ($52.31)  or  under  c.i.f.  West 
Coast — about  5s.  ($1.21)  lower  than  quotations  of  a  few  weeks  ago;  and 
bleached  sulphite,  moving  in  comparatively  limited  quantities,  at  £14,  10s. 
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($70.56)  per  ton  c.i.f,  West  Coast.  In  many  cases  the  prices  quoted  for  both 
mechanical  and  sulphite  pulp  barely  cover  manufacturing  costs,  but  it  is  antici- 
pated by  one  well-known  member  of  the  trade  that  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  stable  market  conditions  may  develop  in  the  near  future.  Prices  should 
not,  in  his  opinion,  go  any  lower  to  secure  movement  of  the  pulp,  and  the  labour 
difficulties  which  loomed  so  large  in  Scandinavian  mills  have  been  settled  far 
the  time  being. 

The  paper  mills  recently  erected  on  the  Mersey  river  will  be  an  important 
consumer.  It  is  understood  that  for  a  beginning  a  few  thousand  tons  of  Finnish 
pulp  was  ordered,  and  that  it  is  probable  Norwegian  mechanical  pulp  will  also 
be  extensively  used  to  meet  its  requirements.  One  machine  of  this  company  is 
scheduled  to  start  operations  in  another  two  weeks,  and  a  second  to  come  into 
production  later  on,  enabling  the  output  of  newsprint  to  average  200  tons  a  day. 

This  office  is  in  touch  with  a  reliable  firm  of  woodpulp  agents  who  are 
seeking  a  good  Canadian  connection  for  mechanical  pulp,  details  of  which  are 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

IDEAL  HOMES  AND  FOODS  EXHIBITION,  EDINBURGH 

A.  T.  Seaman,  Assistant  Exhibition  Commissioner 

London,  November  10,  1930. — The  fifth  annual  Ideal  Homes  and  Foods 
Exhibition,  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  from  October  18  to 
November  1,  1930,  presented  a  favourable  opportunity  to  the  Canadian  Exhibi- 
tion Commission  to  continue  the  policy,  successfully  inaugurated  at  the  Bristol 
Annual  Exhibition  in  September,  of  displaying  in  addition  to  foodstuffs  a  large 
variety  of  manufactured  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  stand,  which  had  a  frontage  of  48  feet  and  a  depth  of  20 
feet,  was  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  the  end  sections  having  a  frontage 
of  18  feet  and  the  centre  section  12  feet.  The  interior  of  the  stand  was  entirely 
constructed  of  Canadian  wallboard,  which  was  supplied  by  the  Scottish  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

The  centre  section  contained  a  display  very  similar  to  that  at  the  Bristol 
Annual  Exhibition,  comprising  raw  materials  such  as  grains,  minerals,  and  wood 
pulp,  and  foodstuffs — i.e.  canned  salmon,  lobster,  fruit,  vegetables,  soups,  and 
sweet  corn;  together  with  bottles  and  packages  of  maple  syrup,  honey,  cherries, 
whisky,  flour,  and  cereals. 

The  two  end  sections  of  the  stand  were  occupied  by  a  variety  of  manu- 
•  factured  articles,  including  soap,  rubber  and  leather  footwear,  moccasins,  a 
lantern  and  table  lamp,  fountain  pens,  brushes,  vacuum  cleaners,  refrigerators, 
a  meat-slicing  machine,  garden  hose,  window  screens,  and  building  products 
such  as  wallboard,  plastic  paint,  acoustic  plaster,  wallpaper,  birch  and  maple 
flooring,  steam  traps,  valves,  and  asbestos  packing.  The  great  majority  of  these 
exhibits  were  obtained  from  importers  of  Canadian  goods  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 

The  back  wall  of  one  of  the  end  sections  was  papered  with  Canadian  wall- 
paper, and  this  product  was  also  effectively  displayed  in  panels  on  the  back 
walls  of  both  the  end  sections  of  the  stand. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  a  representative  from  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  Canadian  Trade  Publicity  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  called 
on  all  the  leading  stores  in  Edinburgh  who  stocked  either  food  commodities  or 
manufactured  articles,  and  had  arranged  with  them  to  co-operate  in  advertising 
Canadian  goods  by  means  of  special  window  displays  during  the  period  of  the 
exhibition. 
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The  total  attendance  during  the  run  of  the  exhibition  was  97,395 — a  con- 
siderable advance  over  that  at  the  same  exhibition  held  last  year. 

A  large  number  of  retail  inquiries  were  received  at  the  exhibition,  the 
majority  of  which  was  referred  to  local  stores  handling  Canadian  goods.  Prac- 
tically every  article  exhibited  was  the  subject  of  inquiry,  but  in  this  respect 
leather  and  rubber  footwear  figured  most  prominently.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  local  importers  of  Canadian  goods  will  benefit  considerably 
from  an  increased  demand  for  their  products  as  a  direct  result  of  this  exhibi- 
tion. 

It  was  generally  admitted  by  visitors  that  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  was 
a  most  attractive  one  and  that  the  Canadian  stand  was  its  most  prominent 
feature.  This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  a  competition  judged 
independently  by  three  Edinburgh  gentlemen  the  Canadian  Government  were 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  having  provided  the  most  interesting  and  effective 
stand  in  the  exhibition. 

MOTOR  CAR  REGISTRATIONS   IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  November  1,  1930. — According  to  the  world  census  of  motor  cars, 
last  year  there  was  reported  to  be  one  car  for  every  seventy-nine  persons  in 
the  Free  State,  as  compared  with  one  for  every  fifty-one  persons  in  Northern 
Ireland,  every  thirty  persons  in  England,  and  every  eight  in  Canada. 

The  total  registrations  of  motor  vehicles  in  Ireland  on  August  11, 1930,  were 
88,063,  of  which  34,217  were  in  Northern  Ireland  and  53,764  in  the  Irish  Free 
State.  In  the  latter  country  the  registrations  show  an  increase  of  2,522  over 
1929,  and  this  is  particularly  evident  in  private  cars,  which  are  responsible  for 
almost  the  entire  increase.  The  comparative  figures  for  registrations  for  the 
years  1929  and  1930  are  as  follows: — 


1929  1930 

Private  cars                                                                             29.435  32,631 

Motor  cycles                                                                            7,591  7,039 

Goods  vehicles                                                                         7,267  7,559 

Road  locos.,  tractors,  etc                                                               628  603 

Hackneys  (including  buses)  ,                                          6,303  5,914 


51,224  53,746 

In  both  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State  the  taxing  of  motor  cars 
is  according  to  horse-power,  the  annual  licence  payable  being  £1  ($4.86)  for 
each  rated  horse-power  of  the  motor,  with  a  minimum  tax  of  £8.  A  recent 
table  compiled  and  issued  by  the  Irish  Free  State  department  under  which 
motor  regulation  is  controlled  shows  that  in  the  present  year  the  most  popular 
car  is  the  12-h.p.,  of  which  there  are  6,880,  although  the  greatest  increase  from 
the  previous  year  is  in  the  15-h.p.  class  (4,778  against  2,490).  As  a  result  of 
the  horse-power  tax  a  sharp  decline  takes  place  in  the  number  rating  above 
16  h.p.,  increasing  the  difficulties  confronting  the  sale  of  Canadian  cars.  The 
minimum  horse-power  of  any  Canadian  car  sold  here  is  approximately  25,  and 
at  that  rating  and  above  there  are  only  549  in  the  Free  State. 

It  has  been  stated  authoritatively  that  over  4,000  new  cars  have  been  sold 
in  the  Irish  Free  State  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  and 
that  of  these  nearly  50  per  cent  represent  English  Fords,  followed  in  relative 
order  by  Morrises  and  Austins.  The  figures  showing  registrations  of  motor  cars 
by  makes,  however,  although  compiled,  have  not  been  issued  to  the  public,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  of  the  new  registrations  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930 
approximately  8  per  cent  are  for  cars  of  Canadian  and  American  make. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Sydney  Wool  Sales 

Sydney,  October  16,  1930. — Despite  the  weak  tone  displayed  at  the  last 
London  wool  sales,  a  somewhat  wider  demand  has  been  experienced  for  all 
medium  to  fine  quality  lines,  including  skirtings,  at  this  week's  Sydney  sales. 
That  strengthening  was  most  evident  in  the  case  of  selections  of  the  staple  which 
included  clips  in  good  order.  Demand  for  faulty  broad  and  inferior  wools  again 
exhibited  irregularity.  Values  for  the  better-grade  lots  mentioned  were  again  on 
recent  levels.  Rates  for  the  less  attractive  types,  though  not  appreciably  lower, 
were  on  a  depressed  basis.  Yorkshire  was  the  most  vigorous  operator,  and 
Germany  was  a  forceful  buyer.  France  was  again  active  and  Italy  competed  in 
good  volume.  At  times  Japanese  business  showed  more  life,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  competition  was  experienced  on  Belgian  and  North  American  account. 

Though  the  average  price  secured  during  September  was  only  £11  13s.  Id. 
per  bale,  or  close  on  8fd.  per  pound,  the  figures  do  not  supply  an  accurate  guide 
to  the  rates  which  have  been  secured  for  well-grown  wools,  particularly  if  show- 
ing fine  quality. 

Prices  obtained  in  early  October  last  year  and  this  year  were: — 


1929  1930 

Fleece   18  pence  15 J  pence 

Fleece   17J  pence  15  pence 

Fleece   15|  pence  14  pence 

Broken   133  pence  111  pence 

Pieces   11?  pence  8|  pence 

Bellies   10f  pence  7|  pence 


State-aided  Gold  Prospecting 

The  aggregate  amount  of  gold  produced  in  New  South  Wales  since  its  first 
discovery  in  1852  is  estimated  at  14,988,673  ounces  fine,  valued  at  £63,667,799. 
Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  low-grade  value  of  the  ore  treated  and  the  continuous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  treatment,  the  yield  has  steadily  decreased  totalling  last 
year  7,496  fine  ounces,  valued  at  £31,842.  As  one  means  of  relieving  the  unem- 
ployment situation,  the  State  Government  recently  decided  to  encourage  pros- 
pecting for  gold  and  other  minerals.  Already  more  than  1,000  prospectors  are 
operating  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  with  in  many  cases  encouraging  results. 
Prospectors  are  now  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost 
of  working,  and  discoverers  of  gold,  and  other  minerals  or  precious  stones,  are 
entitled  to  peg  out  a  claim  or  apply  for  a  lease  or  hold  the  property  for  their 
benefit. 

The  prospecting  proposals  have  been  subdivided  into:  (1)  organized  parties 
under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  Mines  Department;  (2)  assistance 
to  syndicates  sending  out  prospecting  parties;  and  (3)  assistance  to  individual 
parties  of  prospectors.  The  localities  deemed  suitable  for  prospecting  are  selected 
by  the  supervising  officers. 

Increased  Exports  of  Butter  from  Australia 

From  July  to  September  173,668  boxes  of  butter  were  examined  for  export, 
compared  with  82,833  boxes  for  the  same  period  last  year — an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent.  All  the  States  except  Tasmania  contributed  to  this  increase; 
the  largest  source  of  supply,  credited  with  64,301  boxes,  was  Queensland.  Owing 
to  the  very  favourable  weather  experienced  in  the  butter-producing  areas,  sup- 
plies are  steadily  increasing. 
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INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  PURCHASES 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  October  27,  1930. — Under  the  heading  "  Indian  Stores  Depart- 
ment Revised  Rules  "  there  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1361  (March  1,  1930)  the  revised  rules  for  the  supply  of  commodities  required 
to  be  purchased  for  the  public  services  in  India  by  the  Indian  Stores  Depart- 
ment. Within  the  past  few  days  the  following  notice  has  been  received  from 
the  Chief  Controller  of  Stores: — 

The  revised  "  Rules  for  the  supply  of  articles  required  to  be  purchased  for  the  public 
service,  other  than  printing  and  stationery  stores,"  promulgated  by  the  Government  of 
India  and  published  at  p.  659  of  the  Indian  Trade  Journal  dated  the  19th  December,  1929, 
contemplate  the  purchase  of  stores  from  firms  outside  India  who  can  supply  these  for 
delivery  in  India  and  can  take  payment  in  Indian  currency.  These  rules  come  into  full 
force  with  effect  from  the  1st  January,  1931,  and  copies  thereof  are  obtainable  on  payment 
in  India  from  the  Manager,  Government  of  India  Central  Publication  Branch,  3  Government 
Place,  West,  Calcutta,  and  in  England  from  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  India, 
India  House,  Aldwyoh,  London,  W.C.  2. 

As  the  rules  make  purchase,  except  in  the  cases  provided  for  dn  rides  7  and  8,  obligatory 
in  India,  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  firms  outside  India  who  desire  to  do  business  with 
the  consuming  departments  to  have  representatives  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
tenders,  delivering  stores,  and  receiving  payments.  Purchase  of  stores  is  ordinarily  restricted 
to  firms  on  the  list  of  "  approved  ^contractors  "  maintained  by  the  Chief  Controller  of  Stores, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  firms  to  get  themselves  enrolled  on  this  list  as  soon  as 
possible.  Forms  of  application  for  registration  can  be  obtained  from  the  Chief  Controller 
of  Stores,  Indian  Stores  Department,  Simla/ New  Delhi  (India),  or  the  High  Commissioner 
for  India,  India  House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.  2. 

Firms  outside  India  desirous  of  registration  should  fill  in  such  forms  and  submit  them 
to  the  Director-General,  India  Stores  Department,  Belvedere  road,  Lambeth,  London,  for 
onward  transmission  to  the  Chief  Controller  of  Stores,  Indian  Stores  Department,  Simla/ 
New  Delhi. 

In  view  of  these  regulations  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  do  business  in 
India,  and  particularly  those  who  are  or  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  Indian  Government,  will  see  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing agencies  in  this  country  and  having  their  names  registered  with  the 
Director-General,  Indian  Stores  Department,  Belvedere  road,  Lambeth,  London. 
Copies  of  the  regulations  are  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  November  13,  1930. — The  present  financial  depression,  although 
it  has  reached  the  lowest  point  in  six  years,  is  not  having  any  more  marked 
effect  on  business  now  than  it  had  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  Bank 
clearings,  customs  receipts,  and  money  in  circulation  all  show  a  progressive 
decline.  Business  nevertheless  is  still  being  carried  on  with  a  fair  measure  of 
activity  and  in  a  spirit  of  optimism  despite  rumours  of  serious  difficulties  in 
financial  and  official  circles.  The  larger  departmental  stores,  which  do  a  lot 
of  direct  buying,  are  making  their  purchases  from  hand  to  mouth  and  are  retail- 
ing at  relatively  smaller  profits.  The  credit  situation  of  most  commercial  con- 
cerns has  been  well  tested  during  the  depression,  but  a  policy  of  caution  should 
be  followed  by  exporters. 

TRADE  FIGURES 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year  Cuban  imports  totalled  $92,712,845  as 
against  $113,100,823  in  the  same  period  of  1929,  the  figures  from  the  United 
States  falling  from  $67,979,104  to  $52,893,637,  and  from  Canada  from  $2,457,500 
to  $1,439,788. 
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Recent  statistics  show  that  88  per  cent  of  the  island's  imports  are  done 
through  four  ports,  namely:  Havana,  75  per  cent;  Santiago,  7  per  cent;  Cien- 
fuegos,  3  per  cent;  and  Nuevitas,  3  per  cent.  In  1920  the  port  of  Havana- 
handled  66  per  cent  of  the  import  trade. 

POTATO  GROWING 

A  national  competition  among  the  potato  growers  of  Havana  Province,, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Havana,  is  to  be  held  during 
the  latter  part  of  December.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  further  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  in  Cuba. 

SUGAR  SITUATION 

In  an  effort  to  relieve  the  precarious  sugar  situation  a  scheme  (known  as 
the  Chadbourne-Gutierrez  plan)  was  yesterday  submitted  to  Congress.  It  calls 
for  the  immediate  retirement  of  1,500,000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  from  the  world 
market,  and  a  later  agreement  with  Java  and  European  growers  to  effect  cor- 
responding limitations  in  1931.  The  Cuban  Government  will  issue  $42,000,000 
of  gold  bonds  to  guarantee  a  price  of  $4  per  bag  to  all  millowners  and  cane- 
planters  whose  sugar  will  be  segregated.  These  bonds  will  bear  5^  per  cent 
interest  and  will  be  redeemable  in  1935.   The  measure  is  expected  to  pass. 

TOURIST  SEASON 

The  Tourist  Commission  expect  100,000  winter  visitors  this  year,  and  the 
various  attractions  are  to  open  in  December  as  usual.  The  Canadian  National 
Steamships'  new  sailings  from  Boston  will  now  include  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and 
Havana  in  their  itinerary. 

All  public  works  have  been  temporarily  discontinued,  except  the  Central 
highway  and  the  Santiago  waterworks  scheme. 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION 

Yesterday  President  Machado  officially  named  the  members  of  the  National 
Economic  Commission,  which  will  be  entrusted  with  the.  study  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  Cuba's  financial  and  economic  structure.  Their  duties  will  be  to  report 
on  the  possible  revision  of  the  tariff  laws,  internal  taxes  and  revenue,  govern- 
ment, municipal,  and  provincial  tax  laws,  and  railway  and  freight  operations 
and  costs,  also  the  operations  of  native  and  foreign  banking  institutions. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION 

On  the  1st  instant  the  election  of  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  held,  and  the  Liberal  (Machado)  party  was  confirmed  in 
office.  There  is  some  unrest;  but  this  afternoon  President  Machado  signed  a 
decree  under  which  constitutional  guarantees  are  partially  suspended — a  mild 
form  of  martial  law — and  soldiers  were  moved  into  Havana  to  assist  the  police- 
That  has  ensured  the  speedy  restoration  of  order. 


TENDERS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  COLOMBIA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  has  forwarded 
a  copy  of  specifications  and  two  copies  of  blue  prints  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  railway  workshop  at  Cali.  Canadian  firms  who  may  be 
interested  in  bidding  on  this  work  can  quote  through  a  British  firm  in  Bogota,, 
in  the  event  of  their  not  being  represented  in  Colombia. 

Full  details  will  be  sent  to  interested  firms  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  18659)  . 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  BREMEN  IN  THE  LUMBER  TRADE 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  14,  1930.— The  November  issue  of  the  Lloyd  Zeitung 
contained  an  article  discussing  the  importance  of  Bremen  in  the  German  lumber 
trade  and  industry,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  the  total  value  of  all  lumber 
imported  at  that  port  in  1928  was  valued  at  41,476,649  reichsmarks,  or  approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. 

The  pre-war  level  of  arrivals  had  already  been  reached  by  1926,  but  the 
-source  of  the  shipments  of  various  kinds  of  lumber  had  been  considerably 
altered.  For  example,  prior  to  the  war  Bremen  was  the  most  important  market 
in  Europe  for  cedar  from  the  Americas  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes, 
which  trade  since  that  time  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  replaced  by  the 
cheaper  African  wood  known  as  Okoume,  which  was  bought  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  interior  plywood  industry.  The  price  factor  has  also  been  responsible 
in  transferring  a  considerable  mahogany  business  from  Cuba  to  Africa. 

The  ability  of  North  American  lumber,  particularly  logs,  to  compete  with 
German  lumber  has  greatly  increased  the  post-war  year-to-year  consumption 
of  American  deciduous  woods  such  as  oak  and  ash,  and  more  gradually  in  the 
case  of  the  coniferous,  such  as  pines  and  fir. 

In  spite  of  the  superior  quality  of  Scandinavian  sawn  lumber  as  compared 
with  the  German,  the  imports  from  this  source  have  not  quite  reached  the  pre- 
*  war  level  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  building,  but  with  the  arrival  of 
normal  conditions  this  trade  will  again  prosper. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  a  chief  factor  in  developing  a  lumber  import 
trade  is  that  adequate  yards  are  available.  In  this  respect  the  Bremen  harbour 
authorities  have  erected  excellent  storage  facilities  which  are  accessible  by  both 
water  and  rail. 

In  conjunction  with  the  development  of  the  lumber  import  trade,  a  very 
considerable  lumber  industry  has  been  established  at  Bremen,  whose  capacity 
and  adaptability  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  war  period,  and  more 
recently  through  a  most  difficult  economic  crisis.  This  industry  includes  not 
only  saw,  planing,  and  veneer  mills,  but  finishing  factories  such  as  furniture 
making,  wagon  and  automobile  works,  and  railway  and  street  car  building. 
In  addition  there  are  shipbuilding  yards  and  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  ships' 
and  yachts'  equipment,  and  altogether  some  of  the  most  important  establish- 
ments in  Germany. 


PARCEL  POST  VIA  SWEDEN  TO  NORWAY,  DENMARK,  FINLAND, 

AND  ESTHONIA 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  postal  administration  of  Sweden 
to  provide  onward  transmission  for  parcels  for  Norway,  Denmark,  Finland,  and 
Esthonia,  despatched  monthly  from  Canada  by  steamers  of  the  Swedish-America 
Line  sailing  from  Halifax  to  Gothenburg. 

The  parcel  mails  will  be  made  up  at  Halifax  and  parcels  for  these  countries 
intended  for  despatch  via  Sweden  should  always  be  sent  to  Halifax. 

The  parcel  post  rates,  until  further  notice,  will  be  as  follows: — 

Esthonia 

1  lb   $    47         7  lbs   $1  44 

2  lbs   59         8  lbs   1  6f> 

3  lbs   71         0  lbs                                             .  1  78 

4  lbs   1  08       10  lbs   1  00 

5  lbs                                 ..   1  20       Over  10  lbs.  and  up  to  15  lbs   2  75 

6  lbs  .•   1  32 
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Denmark 

1  lb  $    36        7  lbs   $1  27 

2  lbs                                                        48         8  lbs   1  49 

3  lbs                                                        60         9  lbs   1  61 

4  lbs                                                        91        10  lbs   1  73 

5  lbs                                                     1  03       Over  10  lbs.  and  up  to  15  lbs   2  50 

6  lbs   1  15 


Finland 


1  lb   $  47 

2  lbs   59 

3  lbs   71 

4  lbs   1  12 

5  lbs   1  24 

6  lbs   1  36 


1  lb   $  44 

2  lbs   56 

3  lbs   68 

4  lbs   1  08 

5  lbs   1  20 

6  lbs   1  32 


7  lbs   $1  48. 

8  lbs   1  71 

9  lbs   1  83 

10  lbs   1  95 

Over  10  lbs.  and  up  to  15  lbs   2  75 


7  lbs  $1  44 

8  lbs  ,   1  66 

9  lbs   1  78 

10  lbs   1  90 

Over  10  lbs.  and  up  to  15  lbs   3  00 


Norway 


NEW   CZECHOSLOVAKIAN  FLOUR-MILLING  LAW 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  12,  1930. — A  law  concerning  the  compulsory  milling 
of  domestic  wheat  and  rye  and  the  trading  in  wheat  and  rye  flour  on  the  domes- 
tic market  has  been  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
Republic  on  November  5,  and  by  the  Czechoslovakian  Senate  on  November  7. 
This  law  has  been  promulgated  on  November  11,  and  is  operative  from  that 
date,  but  that  part  of  the  law  relating  to  imported  flour  comes  into  effect  fifteen 
days  later,  or  on  November  26,  1930. 

The  law  is  intended  to  be  enforced  only  for  the  present  crop  year  and 
ceases  to  be  valid  on  August  31,  1931. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  relieve  the  agricultural  crisis  and  the  serious 
situation  of  the  Czechoslovakian  grain  producers  consequent  upon  the  fall  in 
prices. 

The  law  requires  Czechoslovakian  mills  grinding  foreign  wheat  and  rye  to 
work  up  monthly  such  a  quantity  of  home-grown  wheat  and  rye  as  amounts  to 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  milled  and  at  least  95  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  rye  milled. 

With  respect  to  foreign  flour  the  law  requires  that  imported  wheat  and 
rye  flour  may  only  be  put  on  the  Czechoslovakian  market  when  mixed  with  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  flour  from  home-grown  wheat  and  95  per  cent  of  flour  from 
home-grown  rye  respectively. 

Paragraph  3  of  the  law  empowers  the  Government  to  amend  by  decree  the 
percentages  of  milling  and  mixing  of  flour  stipulated  in  the  law. 

Importers  on  clearing  flour  through  the  customs  must  declare  where  the 
mixing  of  the  flour  will  take  place,  but  this  must  not  be  in  bakery  establish- 
ments. 

Contracts  for  deliveries  of  flour  concluded  before  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  law  need  only  be  adhered  to  in  so  far  as  the  flour  corresponds  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  law  and  price  differences  will  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Holders  of  stocks  of  over  500  kg.  (1,100  pounds)  of  imported  flour  must 
report  the  extent  of  these  stocks  within  three  days  of  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  imported  flour.  This  flour  must  be  mixed 
with  domestic  flour  in  the  proportions  stipulated  before  being  put  on  the  market 
or  before  being  baked. 
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The  measure  has  been  introduced  and  quickly  passed  into  law  with  little 
warning  to  the  trade,  and  in  view  of  an  anticipated  increase  in  customs  duties 
on  December  15  next,  the  stocks  of  Canadian  flour  in  Czechoslovakia  and  in 
transit  to  that  country  are  at  present  very  heavy,  so  that  the  above  provision 
of  the  law  may  involve  heavy  losses  to  the  holders  of  these  stocks. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  trade  the  new  law  will  effectively  restrict  the  present 
large  trade  in  Canadian  flour  with  Czechoslovakia,  since  bakers  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  purchase  with  the  guarantee  of  the  original  mill  brand  and  original 
packing.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  the  official  Czechoslovakian 
statistics  give  a  total  importation  of  107,099  metric  tons  or  1,204,317  barrels  of 
wheat  flour,  of  which  54,701  tons  or  615,107  barrels  were  of  North  American 
origin  and  the  balance  chiefly  Hungarian.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
flour  of  North  American  origin  would  be  comprised  of  flour  milled  in  Canada, 
so  that  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  Canadian  mills  supplied  Czechoslovakia 
with  over  500,000  barrels  of  flour  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year.  There 
have  been  further  large  imports  of  Canadian  flour  into  that  country  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November. 

SWEDISH  FLOUR  MILLING  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes 
under  date  November  4,  1930,  that  in  the  report  on  "  Marketing  of  Canadian 
Grain  and  Flour  in  Scandinavia,"  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1398  (November  15,  1930),  page  702,  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  Swedish  Government  increasing  the  percentages  of  Swedish  rye 
and  wheat  which  millers  must  mill,  and  the  percentages  of  flour  of  Swedish  rye 
or  wheat  which  must  be  added  to  imported  flour  before  it  can  be  offered  for  sale. 

The  recommendations  of  the  advising  agricultural  committee  to  this  effect 
have  been  accepted,  and  effective  November  1,  the  percentages  of  foreign-grown 
rye  and  wheat  which  may  be  used  have  been  decreased  from  30  per  cent  to 
15  per  cent  in  the  case  of  rye,  and  from  40  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  in  the  case 
of  wheat.  As  indicated  in  the  earlier  reports  on  Swedish  flour  milling  regula- 
tions published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journals  No.  1384  (August  9,  1930) 
and  No.  1390  (September  20),  those  millers  who  maintain  the  minimum  prices 
recommended  are  permitted  to  use  larger  percentages,  viz.  25  per  cent  for  rye 
and  35  per  cent  for  wheat. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS  INTO  DENMARK 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  November  5,  1930. — Until  quite  recently  the  necessity  for  special 
regulations  governing  the  importation  of  fur-bearing  animals  into  Denmark  has 
not  been  felt  in  that  country,  breeding  not  having  been  taken  up  on  any  large 
scale.  Lately,  however,  several  applications  for  permission  to  import  such 
animals  have  been  made  to  the  Danish  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  special 
dispensation  has  been  granted  in  each  case.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
advise  that  such  dispensation  has  always  been  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions:— 

(1)  The  importer  must  be  in  possession  of  a  well-regulated  fur  farm  approved  by  the 
chief  veterinary  officer  at  Copenhagen. 

(2)  The  importer  must  keep  the  animate  in  quarantine  on  his  fur  farm  for  six  months 
under  the  control  of  the  veterinary  police. 

These  conditions  are  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  animals  imported  into 
Denmark  from  Norway  or  Sweden. 

All  applications  for  permission  to  import  muskrats  have  up  to  the  present 
been  refused. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHINA  IN  1929 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  during  1929'  was  approximately  65  cents  gold; 

in  1928  it  was  70  cents) 

Shanghai,  October  17,  1930. — The  year  1929  was  an  eventful  one  in  the 
history  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  and  may  be  said  to  mark  the  entry  of  China 
into  world  politics  and  commerce  as  a  free  agent. 

The  granting  of  customs  autonomy,  which  came  into  force  on  February  1, 
was  the  chief  event  of  the  year.  Import  duties  now  range  from  1\  to  21\  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  former  flat  rate  of  5  per  cent.  Coincidently  a 
number  of  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  with  foreign  powers.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  new  tariff  came  into  operation  in  1929,  the  effect  of  the  increased 
duties  in  relation  to  numerous  commodities  can  only  be  approximated,  and  in 
any  comments  that  are  made  on  the  import  trade,  this  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  total  foreign  trade  of  China  in  mer- 
chandise was  valued  at  2,281,000,000  Haikwan  taels  (approximately  G$l,482,- 
650,000),  representing  an  increase  of  94,000,000  taels  (G$61, 100,000)  over  that 
of  1928,  which  was  the  previous  highest  in  the  history  of  China.  Net  imports 
rose  in  value  to  1,266,000,000  taels  (G$822,900,000)—  an  increase  of  over 
69,000,000  taels  (G$44,850,000)  as  compared  with  1928.  That  is  the  position 
nominally,  but  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  tael  decreases  the  value  by 
£7,000,000  as  compared  with  1928.  Exports  also  created  a  record,  their  value 
being  1,015,000,000  taels  (G$659,750,000),  exceeding  by  24,000,000  taels  (G$15r 
600,000)  the  figures  for  the  previous  record  year.  These  nominal  increases  in 
value  must  be  ascribed  to  both  increased  duties  and  the  fall  in  silver  exchange, 
which  enhanced  the  value  of  trade  without  necessarily  increasing  the  volume  of 
the  commodities.  Comparative  statistics  therefore  can  only  be  taken  as  a  guide 
to  the  trend  of  trade  and  cannot  afford  any  accurate  gauge  regarding  increase  or 
decrease  in  particular  items. 

An  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  China's  credit  as  a 
commercial  nation,  is  the  fact  that,  despite  the  added  charge  that  is  being  made 
on  China's  main  security — the  Customs — for  the  service  of  foreign  loans,  this 
service,  both  interest  and  redemption,  was  fully  met  or  provided  for  during  the 
year,  and  as  a  result,  despite  the  unsettled  outlook,  the  bonds  and  debentures 
of  the  Republic  remained  comparatively  steady  on  the  London  market. 

direction  of  trade 

The  following  table  shows  the  direction  of  China's  foreign  trade  during 
the  years  1928  and  1929  by  countries  and  the  value  in  Haikwan  taels: — 

Net  Imports  Net  Exports 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1,000  of  Haikwan  Taels 

1,000  of  Haikwan  Taels 

222,396 

210,412 

182,124 

173,581 

10,487 

14,263 

7,228 

5,754 

48,777 

54,262 

11,865 

12,459 

47,364 

54,180 

19,266 

17,815 

113,125 

118,657 

61,064 

74,334 

11,166 

8,292 

2,094 

2,344 

55.298 

66,753 

22,825 

22,458 

11,149 

11,826 

24,659 

39,543 

Belgo-Luxembourg 

Economic  Federation . . 

18,053 

25,755 

3,693 

4,133 

21,394 

18,044 

72,041 

56,319 

Italy  

16,039 

19,817 

15,085 

16,377 

27,062 

18,148 

89,731 

55,986 

315,960 

319,075 

228,602 

256,428 

16,352 

38,413 

1,388 

2,160 

United  States  (inc.  Hawaii)  . . . 

204,575 

230,109 

127,205 

137,836 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc . . 

2,735 

6,015 

739 

1,108 

54,037 

51,758 

121,746  . 

137,052 

Total  

1,195,969 

1,265,779 

991,355 

1,015,687 
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In  reviewing  these  figures,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
machinery  in  China  by  which  merchants  can  be  compelled  to  declare  countries 
of  origin,  and  although  every  endeavour  is  made  to  secure  accuracy,  they  are 
in  some  instances  very  misleading.  The  figures  given  for  Hongkong,  for  example, 
embrace  not  only  transhipped  cargo  from  a  number  of  European  countries,  but 
until  recently  included  domestic  South  China  cargo  destined  for  Shanghai  and 
other  main  Chinese  cities.  Similarly,  Belgium  is  credited  with  figures  which 
may  include  several  mid-European  sources  of  supply. 


IMPORTS 

As  the  figures  stand,  the  British  Empire — including  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  British  India  and  Australia — has  more  than  maintained  its  position 
as  a  source  of  supply  and  has  secured  21*6  per  cent  ,  of  the  import  trade  as 
against  19*6  per  cent  in  1928.  No  change  has  taken  place  as  far  as  exports  are 
concerned.  Imports  from  Japan  decreased  slightly  owing  to  the  boycott  which 
was  in  effect  for  part  of  the  year  in  North  China,  and  exports  to  Japan  showed 
a  slight  increase.  The  United  States  continued  to  improve  her  position  and 
had  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  some  92,000,000  Haikwan  taels  (G$59,800,- 
000).  The  Customs  authorities,  however,  point  out  in  their  review  that  this 
favourable  balance  is  no  doubt  fully  compensated  for  by  remittances  from 
Chinese  residents  in  the  United  States  to  China.  Other  countries  which  improved 
their  position  in  the  China  trade  are  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. France,  Russia,  Norway  and  Hongkong,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
slight  decreases.  The  heavy  purchases  made  in  1928  in  anticipation  of  the 
increase  in  the  import  duties  under  tariff  autonomy,  naturally  reacted  on  the 
imports  during  the  present  year. 


GENERAL  IMPORTS  BY  MAIN  GROUPS 


As  has  already  been  stated,  the  value  of  net  imports  during  1929  was  the 
record  total  of  1,266,000,000  Haikwan  taels  (G$822,900,000) ,  an  increase 
(nominally)  of  about  69,000,000  Haikwan  taels  (G$44,852,000).  This  result, 
as  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  for  1929?  was 
due  to  two  main  causes — increased  duties  and  a  fall  in  exchange  amounting  to 
approximately  15  per  cent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Haikwan  tael 
equalled  70  cents  gold,  and  by  December  1  it  had  fallen  to  59  cents.  Thus, 
though  the  value  in  Haikwan  taels  exceeded  the  previous  year  by  69,000,000, 
in  sterling  there  was  a  decrease  in  value  of  £7,000,000  as  compared  with  1928. 

An  interesting  point  emphasized  by  the  Customs  authorities  as  a  result  of 
their  investigations  is  the  general  increase  in  direct  purchases  by  large  Chinese 
business  houses  through  their  own  buyers  abroad  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
through  the  numerous  small  European  commission  agents  established  in  the 
main  coast  cities. 

As  an  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  main  groups  of  commodi- 
ties imported  into  China,  the  table  given  below  may  be  of  interest: — 


Imports  Direct  from  Foreign  Countries 

1927           1928  1929 

Cotton  goods*                                                        154,590       190,030  188,574 

Metals  and  minerals                                               50,306         67,556  70,855 

Flour                                                                     22,319         32.802  64,008 

Wool  and  cotton  unions  and  woollen  goodst  •  •      27.571         48,201  44,431 

Chemicals                                                            23,483        32,666  34,255 

Paper                                                                     25.416         29.049  34,246 

Machinery                                                            18.078        19,472  29,887 

Timber                                                                13.560         18,018  27,819 

*  Exclusive  of  raw  cotton,    t  Exclusive  of  sheep's  wool. 
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COTTON  GOODS 

The  trend  of  trade  in  this  group  of  imports,  owing  to  the  wide  distribution 
of  these  products,  tends  to  react  directly  to  the  political  situation.  The  continued 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  tael,  and  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  large  dealers  to 
settle  exchange  forward,  tended  to  restrict  operations.  As  a  result  the  market 
throughout  the  year  was  spasmodic. 

ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

The  remarkable  increase  that  took  place  in  all  imports  under  this  heading 
in  1928  was  maintained  during  1929.  Despite  higher  prices,  practically  every 
class  of  artificial  silk  (not  only  as  a  separate  item  but  for  use  with  a  pure  silk) 
improved  its  position.  Italian  firms  maintained  their  lead,  but  German  and 
Japanese  firms  offered  keen  competition  in  the  cheaper  grades.  In  the  finer 
grades  British  producers  maintained  their  position.  The  general  feeling  in 
business  circles  is  that  China  will  continue  to  offer  one  of  the  largest  markets 
in  the  world  for  artificial  silk.  The  figures  of  importations  for  the  past  three 
years  follow: — 

1927  1928  1929 

Piculs  Piculs  Piculs 

Artificial  silk  floss  and  yarn   82,169  123,780  144,442 

Yards  Yards  Yards 

Artificial  silk  and  cotton  piece  goods  .  .  5,130,123  7,095,584  11,146.341 
Artificial   silk   and   woollen   piece   goods      221,473  790,746  1,417,445 

Artificial  silk  piece  goods   869,193       1,815,204  2,866,582 

METALS  AND  MINERALS 

During  the  first  nine  months,  sales  in  most  steel  commodities  were  extremely 
steady  and  compared  favourably  with  those  of  1928.  The  demand  for  tinned 
plates,  both  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was  particularly  notice- 
able.   (The  canning  industry  is  meeting  with  great  success.) 

Belgium  and  Germany  continue  to  lead  in  the  supply  of  standard  products 
such  as  bars,  plates,  and  angles,  while  the  marked  building  activity  in  the  main 
coast  cities  has  resulted  in  heavy  shipments  of  fabricated  structural  steel  and 
reinforcement  bars,  chiefly  supplied  by  Great  Britain  and  Belgium. 

The  continued  expansion  of  the  mining  industry  in  some  of  the  provinces 
provided  an  excellent  market  for  wire  rope,  chiefly  supplied  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  delay  due  to  political  conditions  was 
responsible  for  a  reduction  in  the  imports  of  steel  rails. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  figures  for  the  past  three  years 
in  those  metals  and  minerals  in  which  Canadian  firms  are  interested: — 

1927  1928  1929 

Piculs  Piculs  Piculs 

Foil,  tin  and  lead   33,972  70,362  68,502 

Iron  and  steel  ungalvanized — 

Angles  .  .  M   130.742  223,138  343,979 

Bars  »   1,211.786  1,585,209  2,313,795 

Cobbles   80,286  251,319  333,158 

Nails,  wire  and  cut   281,116  436.503  311,360 

Pipes  and  tubes   235,117  212,125  304,423 

Rails   961,075  1,913.042  821.533 

Sheets  and  plates   552,063  876.066  924,793 

Tinned  plates,  plain   519,121  822.730  882.523 

Iron  and  steel,  galvanized — 

Wire   122.655  206.698  198,022 

Wire  shorts   102,226  171.660  148,450 

Lead,  pigs  or  bars   163,616  153,392  72,920 

MACHINERY 

The  imports  of  machinery  of  all  classes  during  the  year  showed  a  remark- 
able increase,  particularly  in  view  of  the  new  enhanced  duties  on  products  which, 
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1927 

1928 

1929 

Values 

in  Haikwan  Taels 

665.976 

743.364 

1,407.226 

1,291,531 

1,315,912 

2,532,179 

431,528 

769,093 

1,319.953 

2,979,961 

2,565.988 

3,440.703 

533,925 

782,102 

782,933 

3.709,254 

4,105,157 

8,931,751 

314,708 

441,502 

734.168 

by  their  nature,  are  costly.  The  textile  industries  more  than  doubled  their 
imports  of  machinery,  and  the  opening  of  electric  power  stations  in  a  number  of 
interior  cities  has  favourably  affected  the  market. 

The  improvement  in  education  throughout  the  country  is  reflected  in  the 
quickening  of  demand  for  printing  and  bookbinding  machinery,  which  in  turn 
create  wider  markets  for  paper. 

Machinery  of  the  best  types  is  being  supplied  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  some  extent  by  Germany.  Where  price  is  the  determining 
factor,  Switzerland,  Japan,  and  Germany  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  Quality, 
however,  receives  more  consideration  than  it  did. 

Imports  of  machinery  in  main  groups  are  shown  in  the  short  table  given 
below: — 

Machinery — 

Agricultural  

For  electric  power  stations  

Printing,  bookbinding,  and  paper- 
cutting   

Propelling  

Pump  and  pumping  

For  the  textile  industries  

Machine  tools  

ELECTRICAL  MATERIALS  AND  FITTINGS 

The  growth  in  the  demand  for  electrical  requirements  of  all  kinds  has  con- 
tinued to  improve.  The  Nanking  Government  has  under  consideration  a  pro- 
posal to  place  all  electrical  enterprises  under  official  control,  and  this  has  rather 
tended  to  slow  up  a  number  of  private  undertakings.  Such  electrical  accessories 
as  fans,  lamps,  bulbs,  and  switches  are  now  made  in  China,  and  the  increased 
tariff  rates  on  these  products  is  favourable  to  the  domestic  industry.  In  Man- 
churia the  proposed  larger  developments  remained  in  suspense  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  owing  to  the  Sino-Russian  dispute. 

Wireless  stations  continue  to  be  erected  by  the  Government  throughout  the 
main  provinces  of  China.  There  are  restrictions  on  privately  owned  radio 
equipment,  but  public  demand  is  likely  to  result  in  their  mitigation  in  the  near 
future.  The  installation  of  telephone  systems  continues  in  a  number  of  cities, 
and  trunk  lines  are  rapidly  being  established  between  the  more  important  cities 
and  provincial  capitals. 

TIMBER 

Remarkable  building  activity  in  the  main  coast  cities  and  larger  interior 
points  continued  throughout  the  year,  particularly  in  Shanghai.  Imports  of 
softwood  from  Pacific  sources  of  supply  exceeded  all  previous  records.  The  low 
freight  rates,  while  favouring  imports,  have  induced  serious  overstocking,  which 
may  tend  to  reduce  the  volume  of  trade  during  the  coming  year.  Keen  com- 
petition, despite  the  fall  in  exchange,  resulted  in  very  small  profits,  and  a 
number  of  dealers  are  reported  to  have  lost  somewhat  heavily.  Now  that  Cana- 
dian firms  are  represented  by  their  own  technical  men  in  this  territory,  Canada 
is  steadily  improving  its  position  in  the  softwood  trade. 

Importations  of  softwood  in  1929  totalled  512,290,000  superficial  feet,  com- 
pared with  309,532,000  in  1928  and  219,921,000  in  1927.  Sources  of  supply,  with 
imports  in  superficial  feet,  in  1929  were:  United  States,  334,135,000;  Japan, 
102,600,000;  Canada,  28,989,000;  Korea,  26,321,000;  Russia,  Pacific  ports,  17,- 
306,000;  Russia  and  Siberia,  1,664,000;  Hongkong,  1,285,000. 

Importations  of  hardwood  totalled  59,402,000  superficial  feet,  as  compared 
with  49,535,000  in  1928  and  39,176,000  in  1927.  The  principal  countries  of  origin 
in  1929,  with  quantities  in  superficial  feet,  were:  Japan,  18,780,000;  Hongkong, 
11,529,000;  Philippine  Islands,  11,040,000;  Dutch  Indies,  6,775,000;  United 
States,  3,726,000;  Russia,  Pacific  ports,  3,342,000*  Singapore,  etc.,  2,964,000. 
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PAPER 


In  the  various  classifications  of  paper  required  by  China  during  the  year, 
a  slight  drop  was  registered  from  35,870,000  Haikwan  taels  (G$23,315,500)  to 
35,670,000  Haikwan  taels  (G$23,185,500).  Chinese  mills  are  obtaining  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  trade  in  the  cheaper  grades,  but  inability  to  deliver  satis- 
factorily to  the  Interior  gave  rise  to  an  accumulation  of  stocks  which  has  not 
yet  been  cleared. 

Japan  continued  to  hold  its  position  as  a  source  of  supply  in  the  more 
popular  grades  owing  to  its  geographical  proximity  and  the  necessity  of  rapid 
delivery  for  many  special  classes.  Scandinavia  retained  its  place  in  newsprint 
and  M.G.  cap,  and  in  certain  grades  of  newsprint  and  kraft  Canada  was  for 
the  first  time  a  source  of  supply.  A  large  and  growing  market  is  open  for 
Canadian  paper  of  all  kinds,  assuming  that  the  market  is  given  sufficient  study. 
Results  cannot  be  achieved  unless  responsible  technical  representatives  of  Cana- 
dian mills  visit  this  territory  and  discuss  its  requirements  with  the  importers. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

South  China  takes  the  bulk  of  China's  imports  of  these  products,  but, 
through  the  efforts  of  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Limited,  and  the  German 
combines,  the  market  in  Central  and  North  China  is  being  steadily  increased, 
and  they  practically  control  the  trade. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  has  been  found  to  be  particularly  suitable  for  use  in 
the  rice  fields.  Japan  is  disposing  of  small  quantities  of  superphosphates  in 
Manchuria.  Great  Britain  is  the  chief  supplier  of  sulphate  of  ammonia;  Ger- 
many, Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  sell  fair  quantities  in  South  China. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  heavy  stocks  were  carried  over  from  1928,  import  figures, 
which  total  1,850,000  piculs,  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  volume  of  sales,  which 
were  in  reality  50  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  previous  year. 


OTHER  ARTICLES   OF  IMPORT 


Other  commodities  of  interest  to  Canadian  producers  are  given  in  the  table 
listed  below.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  marked  increase  in  building  materials 
and  in  india-rubber  manufactures: — 

1927  1928  1929 

Bags,  gunny,  old  and  new  Piculs      996.602       1,169,591  1,240.396 

Bicycles  Pieces        13.921  18,837  30.058 

Building  materials  Value  Haikwan  Taels  3,307.213  3,576,580  4.890.462 
Casks,  etc.,  empty  Value  Haikwan  Taels        64.559  429.636  515.639 

Flour,  wheat  Piculs    3,824,674       5,984,903  11,935.296 

India  rubber  boots  and  shoes  and 

other  manufactures  Value  Hkwn.  Taels    3,569.595       4,948,306  5,411,331 
Milk,  condensed  Piculs        55,399  76,848  69,148 


EXPORTS 

The  marked  fall  in  exchange  during  the  year  under  review  was  expected  to 
compensate  for  the  enhanced  cost  of  imports  by  an  equal  gain  in  exports  due 
to  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  foreign  currency. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  number  of  middlemen  and  commission  agents 
immediately  increased  their  prices  on  the  basis  of  foreign  currency,  and  as  a 
result  the  expected  improvement  did  not  take  place.  The  continued  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  China's  main  exports  also  contributed  to  a  restriction  in 
exports.  This  applied  to  such  important  commodities  as  silk,  tea,  wood,  oil, 
and  rape  seed.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Central  Government  to 
establish  inspection  bureaux  on  modern  lines,  and  a  campaign  of  propaganda  is 
being  undertaken  with  a  view  to  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  these 
exports. 
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ORES  AND  MINERALS 

Production  in  ores  and  minerals  showed  a  satisfactory  increase,  and  these 
should  prove  important  factors  in  China's  trade  in  future  years.  China  pos- 
sesses large  quantities  of  the  ores  enumerated  below  and  only  requires  stable 
conditions  and  modern  methods. 

1928  1929 

Antimony,  crude  Piculs         52,552  64,426 

Antimony,  regulus  Piculs        272,084  331.741 

Copper,  ingots  and  slabs  Piculs         72.676  57,364 

Iron  ore  Piculs    15.294.452  16.199.834 

Iron,  pig  or  unmanufactured  Piculs     3.646.551  3.397,390 

Lead  ore  Piculs          79,782  86,203 

Manganese  ore  Piculs        716.480  692.484 

Tin.  ingots  and  slabs  Piculs        118,147  113,878 

Wolfram  ore  (tungsten)  Piculs        121,741  146.654 

Zinc  ore  Piculs        137,193  373.041 

Coal  Tons     3,885,258  4,123,281 


BEANS  AND  BEAN  PRODUCTS 

Producers  had  a  fairly  successful  year,  though  uncertain  demand  from 
Europe  tended,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  to  cause  considerable  uneasi- 
ness in  Manchuria,  the  chief  centre  for  this  commodity.  Owners  of  the  bean 
oil  mills  are  in  some  difficulty,  as  European  consumers  are  disposed  to  offer  for 
bean  cake  only,  in  order  that  the  expressing  may  be  done  in  their  own.  countries. 
The  residue  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted,  formerly  in  strong  demand  as  a 
fertilizer,  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  chemical  fertilizers.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  secure  a  foreign  market  for  this  article  as  cattle  fodder.  The 
drop  in  prices  for  bean  oil,  however,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year — from 
£12  to  approximately  £8 — will,  it  is  feared,  cause  severe  depression  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Other  important  exports,  such  as  buffalo  and  cow  hides  and  sheep's  wool, 
showed  serious  decreases  in  1929,  owing  to  lack  of  transport  facilities  and  heavy 
competition  from  South  American  and  other  producers.  In  bristles,  however, 
a  satisfactory  year  was  experienced  with  steadily  rising  prices. 

EGGS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTS 

The  United  States  continued  to  be  a  large  buyer  of  dried  egg  products  and 
practically  all  classes  of  exports  increased  over  previous  years. 

Other  articles  of  export  which  may  be  of  interest  in  a  general  review  of 
China's  trade  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


1927 

1928 

1929 

3,408,340 

4,098,184 

3,856,438 

41,524 

41,595 

53,520 

1  76.543 

158,780 

160,661 

Cereals  

.    .  .Piculs 

9,832.277 

0.751,111 

7,206,312 

94,616 

111,883 

84,498 

339,672 

349.822 

344,736 

149,130 

149,618 

164,667 

Fibres  (hemp,  ramie,  etc.) 

.  .  .Piculs 

559.297 

578.617 

530.479 

89.254 

92.609 

]  21.227 

25,760 

26,623 

18,983 

Hk.  Taels 

4,831,346 

4,444.764 

4,053.927 

Lamb  skins — 

1*660.989 

(tanned   and   untanned)  .  .Pieces 

1.017,156 

1.561,186 

Salt  

5.007.321 

5,261.818 

6.513,772 

Shirtings  and  sheetings.. 

. .   .  Pieces 

2,592,586 

2,142,545 

2,249,979 

Skins    of    all    kinds,    dressed  and 

undressed,  not  otherwise  recorded 

Hk.  Tads 

17.235.249 

22.737.392 

21,500,065 

Hk.  Taels 

13.752.574 

17.063.916 

Ui.075.930 

270,560 

190,393 

167,332 
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ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  IN  CHINA 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  has  for- 
warded copies  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  Far  Eastern  Review,  which  contains  an 
article,  profusely  illustrated,  on  methods  of  road  construction  in  China,  and 
which  shows  the  development  that  is  taking  place  by  means  of  modern 
machinery. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  obtained  on  loan  by  interested  Canadian 
firms  upon  request  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (quoting  file 
No.  26912). 

TRADE   OF   THE  PORT   OF  KOBE 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  October  24,  1930. — The  total  trade  of  the  port  of  Kobe  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1930  was  valued  (in  Canadian  terms)  at  $419,974,000  as  against 
$623,297,000  for  the  same  period  of  1929,  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  $203,- 
323,000. .  This  is  continued  evidence  of  the  effects  of  business  depression  in 
Japan,  which  as  yet  shows  no  signs  of  abatement.  The  second  half  of  the  year 
usually  shows  improvement  in  the  export  trade  of  this  port.  That  this  has  not 
been  the  case  for  the  last  three  months  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  exports  have 
decreased  to  the  extent  of  $25,080,000',  as  against  a  decrease  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  of  $44,868,000.  Exports  for  the  nine  months  reached  a 
value  of  $195,357,000— a  falling  off  of  $69,944,000  from  the  same  period  last 
year;  and  imports  totalled  $224,617,000— a  decline  of  $133,379,000.  As  the 
larger  part  of  the  imports  is  made  up  of  raw  materials,  this  decrease  is  striking 
evidence  of  conditions  in  Japan,  where  practically  all  industries  are  restricting 
output,  and  are  in  no  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  prices  being  offered 
on  raw  products. 

As  the  result  of  the  decrease  in  imports,  customs  revenues  have  fallen  to 
$14,538,000,  which  is  $5,031,000  less  than  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1929. 
Import  duties  for  the  period  amounted  to  $13,722,000  as  against  $16,581,000  in 
1929. 

Exports  and  imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1929  and  1930  were  as 
follows: — 

Trade  of  the  Port  of  Kobe 


Exports  Imports 

1930           1929  1930  1929 
Figures  in  $1,000 

Foodstuffs                                              13,493         16,173  18,835  24,478 

Raw  materials                                         7,239         10.995  138,344  230.414 

Semi-manufactures                                   56,584         90,208  33,252  55,186 

Manufactured  goods                              106,383       129,815  33.375  46.693 

Others                                                   11,658         18,110  811  1,225 


Total   195,357       265,301       224,617  357,996 


EXPORTS 

Foodstuffs  show  a  decrease  of  $2,680,000,  though  for  the  last  three  months 
they  have  been  practically  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Exports  for  the  whole  period  show  decreases  in  fish  products  and  wheat  flour, 
as  well  as  slight  decreases  in  beer,  miso  and  mineral  waters.  Slight  increases  arc 
noted  in  rice  and  paddy,  beans  and  peas,  and  refined  sugar;  isinglass  and 
comestibles  in  tins  are  practically  stationary. 
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A  decrease  of  $3,756,000  is  shown  in  raw  materials,  these  including  waste 
cotton,  bamboo,  timber,  and  pyrethrum  flowers.  Slight  increases  were  recorded 
in  waste  silk  and  boards. 

Semi-manufactured  goods  show  the  largest  decrease  of  any  of  the  items 
($33,624,000).  Decreases  have  taken  place  in  peppermint  oil,  camphor  oil, 
vegetables,  camphor  and  menthol  crystals,  silk  and  cotton  yarn,  match  sticks, 
hemp  braid,  celluloid,  and  raw  silk.  A  slight  improvement  is  shown  in  the  latter 
item  during  the  last  three  months,  but  both  total  sales  and  prices  are  far  below 
last  year's  levels.  Colza  oil,  fish  oil,  and  whale  oil  are  the  only  items  in  which 
increases  were  recorded. 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods  have  decreased  to  the  extent  of  $23,437,000: 
the  decrease  for  the  third  quarter  about  equals  the  decrease  shown  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year.  Practically  all  types  of  cotton  goods  have  decreased 
both  in  value  and  quantities.  The  only  exceptions  are  cotton  flannel,  shirting 
bleached,  T  cloth,  dyed  shirtings,  and  cotton  blankets,  and  these  are  relatively 
small  items.  All  types  of  silk  tissues  have  decreased,  as  well  as  soaps  and  toilet 
articles.  Other  items  showing  a  decline  are  matches,  cotton  knit  ware,  shell 
buttons,  combs,  paper  of  all  kinds,  glassware,  gum  tires,  brushes,  and  lamps.' 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  decreased  by 
$5,643,000,  though  for  the  last  three  months  they  have  been  maintained  at 
practically  the  same  level  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  With 
the  exception  of  beef,  all  items  have  shown  decreases.  The  largest  decrease  was 
shown  in  the  importation  of  wheat,  which  is  50  per  cent  of  what  it  was  last 
year.  Other  decreases  were  shown  in  rice,  soya  beans,  eggs,  and  condensed 
milk. 

Decrease* in  imports  of  raw  material  amounted  to  $92,070,000.  Hides,  india- 
rubber,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  cotton,  hemp,  wool,  timber,  and 
rubber  all  fell  off.  Imports  of  raw  cotton  decreased  about  45  per  cent  in  value; 
in  volume  the  reduction  was  25  per  cent.  Increases  were  recorded  in  crude  oil 
and  coal. 

Imports  of  semi-manufactured  goods  fell  off  by  $21,934,000.  Decreases 
were  shown  in  oil  products,  soda  products,  cotton  yarns,  woollen  yarn,  pig-iron, 
iron  rods,  wire,  aluminium,  lead,  tin,  nickel,  zinc  ingots  and  sla'bs,  and  iron  rails. 
Very  slight  increases  were  noted  in  films  for  photography,  and  zinc  plates  and 

sheets. 

Imports  of  manufactured  goods  decreased  by  $13,318,000:  the  decreases 
for  the  last  three  months  were  practically  half  of  this  total.  No  increases  were 
noted  in  the  major  items,  while  decreases  were  shown  in  woollen  cloth,  paper 
products,  dynamos,  metal  and  woodworking  machinery,  spinning  and  other 
machinery. 

Canada's  trade  w^ith  the  port  of  kobe 

Exports  to  Canada  from  the  port  of  Kobe  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930 
were  valued  at  $2,589,000  as  against  the  total  of  $3,798  000  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year.  These  exports  consist  of  rice  and  paddy  ($60,500) ,  beans 
($71,000),  silk  crepe  ($457,000),  fuji  silk  ($365,000),  shell  buttons  ($67,000), 
and  brushes  ($46,500). 

Imports  from  Canada  for  the  period  under  review  totalled  $3,173,000  as 
against  $5,491,000  last  year.  Pulp  for  paper  making  increased  from  $818,000 
to  $1,217,500,  while  lead  ingots  decreased  to  $166,500  as  against  $295,000  for 
last  year  and  zinc  ingots  were  $61,000  as  against  $84,500.  Wheat  imports,  which 
show  the  largest  decrease,  were  $1,076,500  as  against  $3,161,500  in  the  January 
to  September  period  of  last  year. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong;  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett, 
Cape  Town;  and  Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Mexico  City.  Subjoined  are  the  dates  of 
their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Johnson 

St.  John,  N.B   Dec.    2  and  3  Kentville  

Campbellton   Dec.    4  Kingston,  N.S.,  or  

Sackville   Dec.    5  Middleton  

Annapolis  Royal   Dec.    6  Ottawa  

Halifax   Dec.    8  and  9 

Mr.  Sykes 

Vancouver   Until  Dec.  17 

Mr.  Bissett 

Peterborough  and 

Norwood   Dec.  4 

Perth   Dec.  5 

Smith's  Falls  and 

Carleton  Place  ..    ..    Dec.  6 

Mr.  Wilde 

Ottawa   Until  Dec.  6  British  Columbia   Dec.  13 

Winnipeg   Dec.  10 

Canadian  films  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary, 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  these  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
other  cities  included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Dec.  10 

Dec.  11 
Dec.  15 


Preston   Nov.  29 

Ayr  and  Gait   Dec.  1 

Georgetown  and  Midland.  Dec.  2 
Orillia,  Huntsville  and 

Lindsay   Dec.  3 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

The  Board  of  Trade  announce  that  draft  orders  have  been  laid  before 
Parliament  which,  if  adopted,  will  put  into  effect  the  recommendations  proposed 
by  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  in  respect  to  the  marking  of  imported 
ice  skates,  steel  golf  club  shafts,  fountain  pens,  propelling  pencils  and  gold  pen 
nibs,  and  wallboard. 

The  marking  requirements  suggested  by  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee 
were  outlined  in  previous  notices  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  as  follows: — 

Ice  skates.  No.  1388,  dated  September  6,  1930. 

Steel  golf  club  shafts,  No.  1390,  dated  September  20,  1930. 

Fountain  pens,  stylograpftidc  pens,  propelling  pencils,  and  gold  pen  nibs,  No.  1378,  dated 
June  28,  1930. 

Wallboard,  No.  1384,  dated  August  9,  1930. 

HOLLOW- WARE 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  announce  under  date  November  14  that  a 
draft  order  has  been  laid  before  Parliament  which,  if  adopted,  will  put  into 
effect  the  recommendations  proposed  by  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  in 
respect  to  the  marking  with  an*  indication  of  origin  of  imported  wrought 
enamelled  hollow- ware  of  iron  or  steel.  The  marking  requirements  suggested 
by  the  committee  were  indicated  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1388, 
dated  September  6,  1930. 
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UNIFORM  WEIGHTS  OF  PACKAGE  GOODS 

In  packing  commodities  liable  to  evaporation  many  manufacturers  have 
stated  on  the  packets  that  the  contents  are  of  a  certain  net  weight  when  packed ; 
others  have  labelled  the  goods  as  "  nominal  "  pounds,  and  so  on.  In  the  case 
of  liquid  foods,  receptacles  have  been  labelled  as  containing  "  reputed  "  pints 
or  "  reputed  "  quarts,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Sup- 
plement. 

By  these  means,  it  has  been  thought,  a  good  defence  could  be  offered  in  the 
jvent  of  legal  proceedings  for  the  giving  of  short  weight.  There  has  been  no 
aniformity  of  practice,  with  the  result  that  the  public  are  often  unable  to  know 
what  the  quantity  purchased  purports  to  be.  A  number  of  public  authorities, 
notably  the  County  Councils  of  London  and  Middlesex,  have  now  raised  the 
matter  in  a  direct  form  by  intimating  their  intention  strictly  to  enforce  those 
sections  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act,  1878,  which  require  that  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  goods  by  weight  or  measure  shall  be  made  according  to  imperial 
weights  and  measures.  An  appeal  is  therefore  made  to  all  branches  of  industry 
to  observe  these  sections  in  order  that  legal  proceedings  may  be  avoided. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  (British)  Finance  Act,  1910,  repeatedly 
refers  to  "  reputed  "  quart  bottles.  Further  the  expression  u  nominal  "  does  not 
indicate  any  exact  weight.  In  cases  where  evaporation  takes  place  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  declare  what  the  weight  of  a  commodity  may  be  at 
the  time  of  sale  by  retail,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  by  what  means  the 
public  authorities  try  to  secure  uniform  imperial  weights  in  such  cases. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

British  Safeguarding  Duties  to  End 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  England, 
cabled  under  date  November  21  that  announcement  was  made  in  the  British 
Parliament  on  November  20  that  the  "  safeguarding  "  import  duties  on  gloves, 
cutlery,  and  gas  mantles  will  end  on  December  21.  (Previous  information  on 
this  subject  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1368:  April 
19,  1930,  page  570.) 

Butter  Duty  in  Irish  Free  State 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  cables  that, 
by  a  financial  resolution  introduced  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
on  November  21,  a  customs  duty  of  £5  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  was  from  that 
date  placed  on  importations  of  butter.   Butter  was  formerly  free  of  duty. 

Mexican  Tariff  on  Apples  Increased 

Mr.  C.  Valencia  Juarez,  of  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Mexico  City,  cables  under  date  of  November  24  that  the  Mexican  duty  on 
fresh  apples  and  other  fresh  fruits  has  been  increased  to  the  equivalent  of 
8  cents  Canadian  currency  per  pound  gross  weight.  The  new  rate  is  to  be  effec- 
tive from  December  14,  1930.  The  old  rate  on  apples  was  equivalent  to  about 
2-3  cents  per  pound  gross  weight. 
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"  BRITISH  AND   FOREIGN   REPRESENTATIVES   IN  CANADA" 

A  booklet  entitled  "  British  and  Foreign  Representatives  in  Canada,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  External  Affairs,  is  available  for  distribution. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  that  Department. 

Changes  in  this  list  are  noted  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  as 
they  are  made. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  24 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  lias  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  24,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  17,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotii  tions 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Art"  ,;  „  1 

UMicial 

Country 

unit 

1  anty 

Week  ending 

Week  endi ng 

name  ivace 

iNov.  17 

"Mr.  it  94. 

i\  ov.  Z<± 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1423 

$  .1422' 

5 

.1390 

.  1393 

.1392 

5i 

 Lev 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

Czechoslovakia 

 Krone 

.0296 

.0296 

4 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2671 

.2670 

3| 

.0252 

.0251 

.0251 

6 

.  0392 

.  0392 

.  0392 

2* 

.2382 

.2380 

.2380 

5 

Great  Britain 

4.8666 

4.8516 

4.8474 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

9 

 Guilder 

.4020 

.40  IS 

.4018 

3 

.1749 

.1748 

.1747 

*ft 

Italy  

.0526 

.  0523 

.0522 

5i 

.  1930 

.0177 

.0177 

.2680 

.2671 

.2669 

4 

1.0805 

.0449 

.0454 

7i 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1138 

.1118 

6 

.2680 

.2681 

.2680 

3* 

.1930 

.  1935 

.1935 

2i 

United  States 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9989 

.9985 

n 

Argentine  . .  . 

.  ..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.3458 

.3445 

.1196 

.  1026 

.1011 

Chile  

.1217 

.  1203 

.1204 

7 

.9733 

.9664 

.9661 

7 

.4985 

.4661 

.4622 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3096 

.3120 

7 

.1930 

.1847 

.1847 

1.0342 

.8016 

.  7963 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0003 

 Dollar 

.3182 

.3110 

.3650 

.3614 

.3613 

6 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4951 

.  4963 

5.11 

.4020 

.4020 

.4019 

4* 

Shanghai  . .  . 

 Tael 

.3933 

.3599 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4495 

.4468 

"Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

.5678 

.5618 

.5617 

British  Guiana 

 $1 

 %\ 

 $J 

1.013 

1  .OOjJ—l.  OH 

1.00A-1.0H 

Trinidad  . .  . 

Jamaica. .   . . 

4.8666 

4 . 8484 

4 . 8506 

Other  British 

West  Indies.  .  .  .$ 

1.013 

l.ooi— i.oi  § 

1 .00g — 1 .01§ 

.0392 

.  0393 

.  0393 

0?92 

.  0393 

.  0393 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke.  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal  ;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg.,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1259.  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  firm  in  France  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  prices  French 
port  on  the  above  commodities. 

1260.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  evaporated  apples. 

1261.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  evaporated  apples. 

1262.  Canned  Fruit. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agen's  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  canned  fruit. 

1263.  Canned  Fruit. — A  Gothenburg  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  fruit. 

1264.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Copenhagen  nrm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  salmon. 

1265.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  lobster. 

1266.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  agents  wish  to  establish  contact  with  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  canned  lobster. 

1267.  Wheat. — A  Bilbao  agent  desires  Canadian  wheat  connection. 

Miscellaneous 

1268.  Sausage  Casings. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  agents  are  interested  in  representing  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  beef,  sheep,  and  hog  casings. 

1269.  Asbestos  Paper  in  Plates. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Gothenburg  wish  to  establish 
contact  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  asbestos  paper  in  plates. 

1270.  Toilet  Articles. — A  Stockholm  firm  of  importers  and  agents  in  toilet  articles  and 
perfumes  wish  to  establish  connection  with  a  Canadian  exporter  of  such  articles. 

1271.  Kitchen  Utensils. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  wish  to 
establish  contact  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  kitchen  utensils. 

1272.  Kitchen  Utensils. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  retailers  wish  to  establish  contact 
with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  kitchen  utensils. 

1273.  Hand  Tools. — A  Golthenburg  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
or  manufacturer  of  hand  tools. 

1274.  Hand  Tools. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  retailers  wish  to  establish  contact  with  a 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  hand  tools. 

1275.  Tools  (Woodworking  and  Metal  working) —A  Copenhagen  firm  of  importers 
wish  to  establish  contact  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  the  above-mentioned  articles. 

1276.  Garden  Tools. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  retailers  wish  to  establish  contact  wi;h  a 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  garden  tools. 

1277.  Lawn  Mowers.— A  Gothenburg  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  lawn  mowers. 

1278.  Wringers.— A  Gothenburg  firm  of  agents  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufac- 
turer of  wringers. 
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1279.  Laundry  Tags. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  laundry  engineers  are  desirous  of 
getting  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  laundry  tags  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
as  agents. 

1280.  Lumber. — A  Bilbao,  Spain,  agent  desires  Canadian  lumber  connection,  particularly 
Douglas  fir. 

1281.  Crude  Boron  Mineral. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
producers  in  Canada  of  crude  boron  mineral. 


PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Dec.  5;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  19;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  2;  Beaver- 
burn,  Jan.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  Dec.  20;  Hada  County,  Jan.  12 — both 
County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Torr  Head,  Dec.  20;  Concordia,  Jan.  24 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Dec.  24;  a  steamer,  Jan.  17 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Dec.  12;  Airthria,  Dec.  24;  Salacia,  Jan.  10— all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line;  Montclare,  Dec.  13;  Montcalm,  Dec.  24;  Melita,  Jan.  2;  Minnedoaa,  Jan.  9— all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Dec.  12;  Beaverbrae,  Dec.  26;  Beaverford,  Jan.  9 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Dec.  31;  Kings  County,  Jan.  15 — both  County 
Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  Dec.  20;  Valfioriita,  Dec.  25 — both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Dec.  5;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Dec.  12;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  Dec.  16;  Montcalm,  Dec.  24;  Melita,  Jan.  2;  Minnedosa,  Jan.  9— all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Dec.  5  and  Jan.  9;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  12  and  Jan.  16;  Beaver- 
dale, Dec.  19;   Beaverbrae,  Dec.  25;   Beaverhill,  Jan.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  11;  Manchester  Division,  Dec.  25;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Jan.  8 — all  Manchester  line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Dec.  19 ;  Canadian  Skirmisher,  Jan. 
20— both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Dec.  23  and  Jan.  23 — boith  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  4;  Lady  Drake,  Dec.  18; 
Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  1 — all  Canadian  National;  Italia,  Dec.  12;  a  steamer,  Dec.  26  and  Jan.  9 
— all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  and  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Bias,  Dec.  6  and  Jan.  3;  San  Gil,  Dec.  20 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Dec.  1;  London  Exchange,  Dec.  15 — both  Furness 
Line;  Minnewaska,  Dec.  22;  Maryland,  Dec.  29 — both  Atlantic  Transport  Line;  Lancas- 
trian Dec.  8;  Kastalia,  Dec.  15;  Vardulia,  Jan.  12 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Ausonia, 
Cunard  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  2  and  Jan.  10;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  20' — bath  Furness 
Line;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Dec.  7;  Adriatic,  Dec.  8;  Ninian,  Dec.  22; 
Cedric,  Jan.  5 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester — Ninian,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  22;  Manchester  Commerce,  Mianiohester 
Line,  Nov.  30. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nessian,  White  Sttar  Line,  Dec.  1. 
To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Dec.  7;    Pennland,  Dec.  29^both  Red  Star  Line. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Dec.  13;  Airthria,  Dec.  27;  Salacia,  Jan.  13 — -all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Dec.  1;  Gripsholm,  Dec.  8— Iboth  Swedish-American 
Line. 
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To  St.  John's,  A^d— Nova  Scotia,  Dec.  2;  Fernfield,  Dec.  4  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre- 
Mdquelon) ;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  20 — all  Furness  Line ;  Silvia,  Dec.  6 ;  Dominica,  Dec.  13 
— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Sam'bro,  Dec.  5;  Farnortlh,  Dec.  12 — both  Farquhar  Line 
(also  call  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Manhem,  Dec.  4;  Italia,  Dec.  18;  a  steamer 
Jan.  1 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat)  ;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  12; 
Lady  Drake,  Dec.  24;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. — Cornwallis  (also  calls  ait  Santo  Domingo),  Dec.  4;  Champ  lain  (also  calls 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Dec.  18;  Col'borne  (also  calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Dec.  31 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  ATassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Lady  Rodney,  Dec.  6  and  Jan.  2;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Dec.  13  and  Jan.  9; 
Lady  Somers  (does  not  call  at  Belize),  Dec.  20;  Cathcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Dec.  27 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Dec.  10;  Calabria,  Dec.  24 
—both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader.  Canadian  National,  Dec.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Transporter  (also  calls 
at  Bluff  and  Timaru),  Canadian  National,  Dec.  24. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress,  of  Russia,  Dec.  6;  Em; 
of  Japan,  Dec.  20— both  Canadian  Pacific  (also  call  at  Honolulu  and  Manila). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji. — Africa  Main  (also  calls  ait  Shanghai),  Dec.  23; 
Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  but  does  not  call  at  Moji),  Dec.  23;  Hawaii  Maru,  Dec.2S 
— .all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai. — Elmworth,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Dec.  10. 

To  Papeete,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waimna,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  Dec.  1. 

To  Honohdu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney . — Niagara,  Dec.  10;  Aorangi,  Jan.  7 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Ly'ttclton  and  Dunedin. — Unden,  Dec.  13;  Mirrabooka, 
January — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co., 
Dec.  17. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  New 
Plymouth. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Auatralasian  Line,  Jan.  3. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Unden,  Dec.  13;  Mirra- 
booka, January — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co  Ltd. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Dec.  8;  Buenos  Aires,  Dec.  31 — both  John- 
son Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Dec.  4;  Loch  Goil,  Dec.  IS; 
Nictheroy,  Dec.  23;  Drechtdyk,  Jan.  1 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Sikipipe.r,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Dec.  13;  Jefferson  Myers, 
Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Dec.  31. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Tacoma,  Dec.  18;  San  Francisco,  Jan.  8 — both 
Hamburg- American  Line;  Eemdyk,  Dec.  3;  Kinderdyk,  Jan.  14 — 'both  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line  (also  call  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Dec.  U; 
Feltre,  Jan.  8 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Dec.  22;  San  Diego,  Jan.  5 
— both  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Hindanger,  December;   Brimanger,  January — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Mahwah,  Dec.  1;  West  Ivis,  Dec.  17; 
West  Camargo,  Jan.  7 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Capetown,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City,  B.C.  Shipping 
Agencies  Ltd.,  late  December. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Puerto  Colombia— Point  San  Pablo,  Dec.  7;  Point  Fermin,  Dec.  23— both  Gulf 
Pacific. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Oflice  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bcrmuda-Bntish  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    fPrice  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  SI.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  .Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentin;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia:  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColI,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 
(Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite," 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica :  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Bercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).   Cables,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 
Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary. 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.     Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting  Trade   Commissioner.  Addres* 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Caneoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory   includes   the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory   includes    Scandinavian    countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima. 
Office.  Calle  Coca.  478.  (Territory  includes 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantraeom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 
United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantraeom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1930. 
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"  JUGOSLAVIA  AS  A  MARKET  " 

The  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Italy,  on  market  conditions  and  opportunities  in  Jugoslavia  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  about  to  be 
reprinted  as  a  pamphlet.  This  publication  will  extend  to  48  pages,  and  is  fully 
indexed. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  but  only  on  special  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  price  to  other  than  subscribers  to  the 
Journal  is  25  cents. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  20,  1930. — So  far  there  are  no  indications  of  a  general 
trade  recovery.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  long-continued  fall  in 
wholesale  prices  has  slackened  in  pace  if  it  has  not  been  altogether  arrested. 
Indeed,  such  reductions  as  have  taken  place  recently  are  associated  with  a  few 
commodities,  notably  wheat;  the  general  list  remains  stationary,  and  in  some 
cases  marks  a  fractional  recovery  from  bottom  levels.  Moreover,  while  the 
movement  is  mainly  seasonal,  the  British  overseas  trade  returns  for  October 
maintain  the  customary  increase  over  those  for  September,  to  the  extent  of 
about  £12,000,000  in  the  case  of  imports  and  £6,000,000  in  exports  and  re-exports. 
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Contrasted  with  October,  1929,  however,  decreases  in  value  of  174  Per 
cent  in  imports  and  27  per  cent  in  British  exports  indicate  a  substantial  con- 
traction in  volume,  after  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  drop  in  prices 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  interval,  and  which  is  understood  to  average  some- 
where about  12  per  cent. 

The  most  disquieting  and  almost  alarming  feature  from  the  point  of  view 
of  British  industry  is  that  the  shrinkage  in  exports  relates  mainly  to  wholly 
manufactured  goods  of  United  Kingdom  origin.  Whereas  the  October  decreases 
for  the  present  year  were  larger  than  usual,  the  situation  has  steadily  deterior- 
ated since  January,  and  the  aggregate  figures  for  the  ten  completed  months 
show  a  fall  of  20  per  cent  in  the  value  of  total  export  trade  in  comparison  with 
the  same  period  of  1929. 

Although  the  reduction  in  volume  is  obviously  less,  owing  to  the  fall  of 
prices  during  the  period,  reference  to  a  list  of  leading  British  manufactured 
commodities  which  enter  into  export  trade  discloses  a  decrease  in  every  item 
with  the  exception  of  locomotives.  In  the  case  of  textiles  the  loss  in  volume 
attained  the  very  serious  figure  of  approximately  one-third,  and  the  reduction 
in  the  iron  and  steel  section  is  very  little  less. 


RUSSIAN  WOOD  CONTRACT  FOR  THE  BRITISH  MARKET  IN  1931 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  November  19,  1930. — In  view  of  the  increasingly  important  part 
that  Russian  wood  has  played  in  this  market  in  recent  years,  great  interest  has 
been  shown  by  the  timber  trade  of  the  Liverpool  district  in  the  recent  negotia- 
tions between  Russian  sellers  and  the  Central  Softwood  Buying  Corporation, 
covering  the  distribution  of  next  year's  supply  of  Russian  wood  to  this  country. 
According  to  recent  announcements  in  the  trade  press,  these  negotiations  have 
resulted  in  an  agreement  whereby  the  Central  Softwood  Buying  Corporation, 
comprising  about  seventy  of  the  principal  timber-importing  houses  of  Great 
Britain,  have  undertaken  to  purchase  the  total  quantity  of  Russian  softwood 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  1931.  The  agreement  also  includes  an 
arrangement  in  regard  to  handling  some  of  the  balances  available  from  this 
year's  supplies. 

The  general  arrangement  provides  for  an  importation  of  sawn  woods  to  the 
limit  of  600,000  Russian  standards  in  1931,  and  an  undertaking  by  all  importers 
purchasing  supplies  next  year  that  they  will  not  resell  under  a  fixed  minimum 
price.  It  is  also  understood  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  specifi- 
cations of  Russian  goods  to  more  closely  fit  in  with  the  market  requirements 
of  various  districts  in  this  country,  and  in  this  way  relieve  buyers  from  the 
further  necessity  of  accepting  a  certain  percentage  of  the  sizes  that  are  difficult 
to  dispose  of  along  with  their  standard  lines. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  negotiations,  which  began  toward  the  end  of  1929, 
when  it  was  announced  that  Russian  shipments  would  be  increased  from 
550,000  to  750,000  standards,  fell  through  early  this  spring)  even  although  by 
that  time  the  Russians  had  decided  that  they  would  not  export  more  than  650,000 
standards  to  this  market.  Considerable  significance  has  therefore  been  attached 
to  this  latest  deal,  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  Central  Softwood  Buying  Corpora- 
tion has  now  successfully  restricted  this  year's  total  shipments  from  Russia  to 
500,000  standards,  and  next  year's  to  600,000  as  against  an  original  proposal 
of  850,000  standards,  thus  stabilizing  the  market  by  adjusting  supplies  nearer 
to  potential  demand,  in  addition  to  retaining  the  selling  control  of  this  large 
quantity  of  wood  in  strong  British  hands. 
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RUSSIAN  DOORS  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Toward  the  closing  days  of  the  above  negotiations  an  important  announce- 
ment was  made  regarding  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  Russian  doors  to  a  large 
British  trading  company.  The  firm  in  question  are  understood  to  have  pur- 
chased the  whole  of  this  year's  unsold  balance  of  four  Russian  door  factories, 
the  quantity  being  approximately  50,000  doors.  They  have  also  agreed  to  buy 
the  whole  of  Russia's  door  production  for  1931,  which  has  been  estimated  at 
somewhere  between  600,000  and  700,000  doors.  As  regards  quality,  it  is  stated 
that  these  doors  are  to  be  made  of  good  joinery  redwood  at  least  equal  to  any 
Scandinavian  brands,  and  described  as  "  best  merchantable  standard  doors  of 
the  U.S.S.R." 

Ready-made  doors  are  imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantities  from 
mass-production  factories  in  Scandinavia  and  the  United  States,  and  all  indi- 
cations point  to  even  more  drastic  competition  than  ever  before,  in  a  market 
where  extremely  low  prices  have  been  ruling  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  at 
least. 

While  admittedly  this  Russian  competition  is  difficult  to  face,  one  favour- 
able feature  of  the  arrangements  entered  into  for  the  supply  of  Russian  sawn 
wood  that  will  appeal  to  Canadian  exporters,  particularly  of  spruce,  is  that 
at  least  the  uncertainty  regarding  Russian  shipments  that  has  prevailed  through- 
out the  past  season  should  not  have  the  same  effect  on  next  year's  operations, 
and  to  this  extent  some  relief  may  be  felt  at  the  conclusion  of  these  negotiations. 

The  Russian  contract  with  the  Central  Softwood  Buying  Corporation  has 
had  the  effect  of  causing  Swedish  and  Finnish  shippers  to  examine  their  position 
with  regard  to  production  next  year,  and  it  is  understood  that  drastic  reduc- 
tions will  likely  take  place  in  the  total  production  of  sawn  wood  from  these  two 
countries.  One  authority  prominently  connected  with  the  importation  of  Eastern 
Canadian  lumber  into  this  area  feels  that  the  proposed  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion by  Scandinavian  countries  may  have  some  effect  on  the  market  position 
toward  the  latter  part  of  next  year,  particularly  when  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  restricted  buying  policies  being  pursued  by  the  majority  of  English 
importers. 

MARKET  PROSPECTS  FOR   CIDER  AND   CONCENTRATED  APPLE 

JUICE 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  20,  1930. — The  English  public  consumes  far  more  cider, 
both  bottled  and  draught,  than  the  orchards  in  the  West  of  England  can  pro- 
duce. The  result  is  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cider  apples,  cider,  and  con- 
centrated apple  juice  are  imported  by  makers  in  this  area.  Generally  speaking, 
these  imported  supplies  are  used  in  draught  cider  for  the  public-house  trade, 
although  there  is  one  exception  during  the  present  year  in  that  French  cider 
apples  of  genuine  bitter-sweet  quality  are  being  brought  in  for  blending  with 
sharps  of  English  growth. 

SHORT  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CROPS 

Cider  supplies  are  short  this  year  owing  to  the  very  poor  crops  in  England 
and  France.  At  a  meeting  this  autumn  in  Bristol  of  delegates  from  various 
counties  in  this  area  percentages  of  normal  crops  of  cider  apples  in  the  follow- 
ing counties  were  reported  as  follows:  Somerset,  25;  Devon,  35;  North  Glou- 
cestershire, 40;  Dorset,  60;  North  Worcestershire,  50;  Herefordshire,  40;  and 
Monmouthshire,  75.  On  the  average,  excluding  Monmouthshire — which  for  all 
practicable  purposes  may  be  considered  negligible  as  a  source  of  supply — this 
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works  out  at  about  a  third  of  normal.  In  fact,  the  real  cider  counties  are 
Somerset,  Devon,  Gloucestershire,  and  Herefordshire.  At  date  of  writing,  how- 
ever, the  crop  has  turned  out  better  than  was  anticipated,  and  Devon  is  reported 
to  have  produced  over  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  The  French  crop  was  like- 
wise short,  but  this  has  been  made  up  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  importation  of 
quantities  of  Irish  cider  apples  from  the  Belfast  district. 

PRICES 

For  English  supplies  prices  for  fair-quality  apples  range  from  £4  10s.  to  £5 
($21.89  to  $24.33)  per  long  ton  delivered,  though  "  Kingston  Blacks  "—possibly 
the  best  cider  apple  grown  in  this  country — have  realized  from  £6  ($29.20)  to 
£8  ($38.93)  per  ton,  dependent  upon  quality  and  supplies  available.  In.  Here- 
fordshire and  Devon,  the  chief  cider-making  counties  outside  of  Somerset, 
manufacturers  are  obtaining  supplies  at  an  average  figure  of  £5  ($24.33)  per 
ton.  In  Somerset  in  the  late  summer  the  farmers  elected  to  stand  out  for  higher 
prices,  but  the  manufacturers  in  that  county  were  not  buying  at  the  higher 
figures. 

French  apples  are  being  imported  at  around  £5  ($24.33)  per  ton,  but  the 
quantities  have  been  limited.  The  chief  shipments  have  been  of  genuine  bitter 
sweets,  which  have  been  sold  up  to  £7  ($34.06)  per  ton.  As  has  been  mentioned, 
these  are  used  for  blending  with  sharps  of  English  growth,  principally  from 
Kent.  Irish  supplies  have  been  brought  in  as  cheap  at  £2  15s.  ($13.38)  f.o.b. 
Belfast.  These,  however,  are  principally  a  very  low  grade,  others  being  sold 
at  from  £3  12s.  6d.  to  £4  ($17.64  to  $19.46)  landed  in  Bristol,  bags  included. 
Locally,  quantities  of  culls  have  been  sold  at  from  £2  to  £3  ($9.73  to  $14.60) 
per  ton,  from  which  a  very  cheap  quality  of  cider  capable  of  being  blended  for 
the  public-house  trade  is  produced. 

CULINARY  SUPPLIES 

The  season  has  been  11  fair  to  good  "  for  culinary  apples,  the  crops  being 
quite  good  in  Kent  and  Cambridgeshire.  Supplies  of  "  Bramley  Seedling  "  and 
"  Newtown  Wonder  "  have  been  sold  to  cider  manufacturers  at  from  £2  to  £3 
($9.75  to  $14.60)  per  ton  delivered.  Such  supplies  have  helped  out  the  short 
cider  crop. 

DECREASED  CIDER  SALES 

Owing  to  the  extremely  wet  and  cold  summer  sales  of  cider  have  not  come 
up  to  expectation,  and  there  is  a  fair  carryover  of  stocks.  Prices  have  been 
around  18  cents  per  gallon  for  English  cider;  quantities  of  French  production 
have  sold  at  13  cents  to  14  cents  per  gallon  f.o.b.  French  seaboard.  At  such 
prices  it  is  difficult  for  Canadian  cider  producers  to  compete  owing  to  high 
transportation  costs  and  the  difficulty  of  having  to  quote  cooperage  included. 
Cider  makers  here  find  it  convenient  to  buy  French  cider  because  they  can  get 
delivery  quickly  in  small  quantities  in  loan  casks,  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  small.  Inquiries  passed  through  this  office  this  year  have  been  for  quan- 
tities of  from  75,000  to  100,000  gallon  lots,  and  preference  would  be  given  to 
Canadian  cider  provided  our  supplies  were  competitive. 

CONCENTRATED  APPLE  JUICE 

Owing  to  the  lesser  bulk  and  consequent  lower  freight  charges,  Canadian 
makers  have  a  better  opportunity  in  concentrated  apple  juice.  If  the  burnt  or 
caramel  flavour  which  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism  in  the  past  could  be 
eliminated,  it  is  believed  much  larger  sales  of  the  Canadian  product  could  be 
effected.    This  criticism  has  not  been  confined  to  Canadian  shipments,  and  it 
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should  be  stated  that  recent  samples  of  Canadian  concentrate  have  been  tried 
and  found  fairly  satisfactory.  Cider  in  Canada  is  not  produced  from  cider 
apples  only,  but  from  all  classes  in  the  orchards. 

The  situation  is  being  made  difficult  for  West  of  England  cider  makers 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  genuine  bitter  sweets,  and  were  such  qualities  available 
in  Canada  undoubtedly  a  large  trade  could  be  built  up.  Since  1924  certain 
quantities  of  Canadian  cider  and  concentrate  have  been  shipped  to  this  market, 
but  the  West  of  England  has  proved  disappointing  for  Canadian  producers 
owing  to  the  severe  competition  from  France.  No  French  concentrated  apple 
juice  has  been  brought  in  this  year,  but  over  50,000  gallons  of  French  cider 
have  been  imported  by  one  firm  during  the  past  three  months.  The  market 
will  be  quiet  for  the  next  two  to  three  months,  when  the  producers  have  ample 
English  supplies.  Inquiries  will  again  begin  to  be  made  about  the  end  of 
January,  when  the  reserves  become  low. 

NATIONAL  TRADE  MARK  FOR  CIDER 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Association  of  Cider  Makers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  agreed  on  a  scheme  for  marking  English-made 
cider  with  the  national  mark.  Only  cider  made  from  apples  grown  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  cider  produced  in  this  country  will  be  entitled  to  bear 
this  mark.  What  effect  this  will  have  upon  importations  of  Canadian  and 
French  apples,  cider,  and  concentrate  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  only  high-class  bottled  cider  will  be  affected,  and  it  is  quite  open  to 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  different  brands. 


GRAIN  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  17,  1930. — Ship  charterings  for  Russian  grain  are  heavy. 
What  has  caused  the  dislocation  in  the  trade,  however,  is  not  the  volume  of 
Russian  grain  that  is  being  sold,  but  the  fact  that  if  1,000  tons  are  sold,  the 
remainder  of  a  cargo  may  be  snipped  on  consignment.  This  has  resulted  in 
relatively  large  quantities  being  placed  in  store  and  unsold.  In  England  alone 
there  are  roughly  close  on  to  3,000,000  bushels  of  Russian  grain  unsold,  and  of 
this  approximately  500,000  bushels  are  in  store  at  Avonmouth.  At  one  port  on 
the  Continent  over  3,000,000  bushels  are  reported  to  be  in  store  and  unsold. 

WHEAT  IMPORTS  INTO  AVONMOUTH 

The  grain  trade  is  certainly  going  through  a  period  of  transition,  and  the 
following  figures  will  indicate  the  great  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
West  of  England  wheat  import  trade.  The  figures  are  for  the  calendar  year 
1929,  and  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1929  and  1930: — 

Year  ending  9  Months  ending 

December  31,  September  30, 

Countries  of  Shipment                   .            1929  1929  1930 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Northern  Europe                                                8.512  8,120  15,090 

Southern  Europe                                                6,618  ....  12,291 

India  and  Persian  Gulf                                        418  ....  8,884 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports                                            93,649  67.761  57,258 

Pacific  ports                                              92;294  85,270  59,609 

United  States- 
Atlantic  ports                                          29,739  25.309  30,598 

Pacific  ports                                                1,067  320  3.030 

South  America                                              136,255  89,863  :«.812 

Australia  and  New  Zealand                           34,056  29.828  22,778 

402,008  306,552  234,356 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Canada  has  maintained  her  position 
as  chief  shipper  to  the  West  of  England,  despite  a  decrease  of  some  36,000  tons 
for  the  nine  months'  period.  Sharp  increases  are  recorded  in  the  shipments 
from  Northern  and  Southern  Europe,  the  bulk  of  which  constitutes  Russian 
wheat.  Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  Argentine  crop  this  year,  a  drop  of 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  1929  importations  has  taken  place,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  in  1931  these  figures  will  again  be  high.  Australian  importa- 
tions show  a  small  decrease  of  7,000  tons,  owing  largely  to  adverse  market 
conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

WHEAT  PRICES 

In  the  West  of  England  the  abnormal  situation  has  been  brought  about, 
as  has  already  been  indicated,  not  so  much  by  heavy  shipments  of  Russian 
grain,  but  by  the  fact  that  part  cargoes  are  on  consignment.  The  result  is  that 
certain  quantities  of  this  grain  lie  at  Avonmouth  unsold,  and  this  has  a  very 
depressing  effect  on  prices.  In  the  past  few  days  there  has  been  a  rather  better 
trend  to  the  wheat  market,  as  millers  have  worked  down  their  stocks  consider- 
ably and  the  mills  are  more  inclined  to  cover  their  supplies.  Spot  and  near- 
at-hand  wheats  are  selling  more  freely,  but  values  have  been  definitely  lower 
for  the  past  fortnight. 

No.  3  Northern  Manitobas  are  quoted  around  32s.  ($7.78)  per  quarter  ex 
store,  which  means  a  price  ranging  around  28s.  6d.  ($6.92)  c.i.f.  At  the  moment 
Russian  wheats  are  quoted  by  grain  merchants  at  28s.  6d.  ($6.92)  to  30s.  6d. 
($7.41)  ex  ship,  but  c.i.f.  prices  are  considerably  lower  on  many  cargoes  of 
Russian  grain  of  varying  qualities;  in  fact,  offers  have  been  made  to  Bristol 
firms  of  Russian  grain  as  low  as  22s.  9d.  ($5.52),  admittedly  of  poor  grade. 
Australians  have  been  mentioned  to  arrive  at  around  32s.  3d.  ($7.84)  to  32s.  6d. 
($7.90)  ex  ship. 

Manitobas  for  November  shipment  are  offering  to-day:  No.  1  Northern 
at  28s.  6d.  ($6.92),  No.  2  at  28s.  ($6.80),  and  No.  3  at  27s.  ($6.56)  c.i.f.  from 
Atlantic  ports,  and  for  Vancouver  shipment  the  equivalent  grades  are  4^d.  to 
6d.  less. 

From  the  above  comparison  oi  prices  it  will  be  seen  that  these  work  out 
roughly  to  around  75  cents  per  bushel  c.i.f.  for  Russian,  and  around  79i  cents 
to  80  cents  for  Canadian  No.  3. 

WORLD  GRAIN  OVER-PRODUCTION 

Members  of  the  Bristol  Corn  Trade  Association  have  furnished  this  office 
with  data  concerning  the  wheat  position.  The  estimate  is  for  the  cereal  year 
ending  July  31,  1931;  the  unit  is  a  quarter  of  480  pounds  and  includes  flour  in 
terms  of  wheat  : — 

Quarters 

Estimated  import  requirements  of  European  countries,  including 

United  Kingdom  and  Irish  Free  State   78.000.000 

Estimated  import  requirements  of  extra-European  countries..   ..  16,000,000 

Total  import  requirements   94,000,000 

Estimated  surpluses  for  export  (in  quarters):  Canada,  44,000,000;  Aus- 
tralia, 20,000,000;  India,  5,000,000;  Argentina,  30,000,000;  United  States, 
33,000,000;  Russia,  14,000,000;  other  countries,  7,000,000— giving  a  total 
exportable  world  surplus  of  153,000,000  quarters. 

Of  the  above  estimated  import  requirements  for  European  countries, 
including  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
United  Kingdom  requirements  will  be  roughly  34,700,000  quarters,  of  which 
imported  wheat  and  flour  will  represent  29,000,000  quarters,  the  balance  repre- 
senting the  home  crop. 
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OATS 

The  following  figures  giving  imports  of  oats  by  countries  of  shipment  show 
the  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  past  nine  months  in  this  trade  :  — 

Year  ending;    Nine  Months  ending 

Countries  of  Shipment 

Irish  Free  State  

Northern  Europe  

Southern  Europe  

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports  , 

United  States — 

Atlantic  ports  

South  America  


December  31 

September  30 

1929 

1929 

1930 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

2,065 

869 

1,825 

0,716 

2,628 

17.920 

2,377 

8,451 

8,494 

2,132 

1,421 

1,420 

3,734 

3,245 

3,111 

22,387 

16,656 

27,365 

Canada  has  suffered  rather  severely  owing  to  heavy  importations  of 
Northern  European  oats  at  very  low  prices.  Russian  and  black  Irish  are  being 
quoted  around  17s.  6d.  ($4.25) ;  mixed  Canadian  oats  are  selling  at  13s.  3d. 
($3.22)  per  quarter  ex  stores.  White  Germans  are  rather  scarce,  and  are  obtain- 
ing 25s.  ($6.08) ,  according  to  sample.   Plates  are  not  on  offer. 


BARLEY 

The  past  year  has  been  disastrous  for  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Canadian  barley.  Russian  supplies  suitable  for  feeding  purposes  have  been 
dumped  into  the  West  of  England  at  very  low  prices,  and  for  the  nine  months' 
period  ending  September  30,  1930,  over  74,000  tons  have  been  unloaded  at 
Avonmouth,  as  compared  with  3,000  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1929. 
As  a  result,  shipments  from  all  other  sources  of  supply  have  sharply  declined. 
Morocco,  Canada,  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  are  the  chief 
sufferers.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  shipments  have  been  wiped  out  from  these 
sources  for  feeding  purposes.  Exports  from  Pacific  ports  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  maintained,  owing  to  the  grades  from  California 
being  preferred  for  brewing  purposes. 

The  following  are  some  sales  which  have  been  made  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land in  the  past  few  days:  3,000  tons  of  Russian,  12s.  ($2.92)  per  cwt.  of  400 
pounds,  less  2  per  cent;  3,000  tons  Danubian  at  lis.  lO^d.  ($2.88)  ;  and  1,000 
tons  of  No.  3  Western  Canada  new  crop  at  14s.  lOd.  ($3.60) .  Californian  No.  3 
standard,  which  is  the  lowest  grade  sold  of  this  class,  is  around  27s.  ($6.56)  per 
cwt.  of  448  pounds,  although  the  better  grades  are  selling  from  30s.  ($7.29)  to 
40s.  ($9.73).  The  above  are  c.i.f.  prices,  and  there  is  naturally  a  considerable 
increase  for  offerings  ex  stores. 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  November  20,  1930. — Up  till  1913  the  extensive  overseas  trade  of 
Glasgow  and  the  Clyde  enjoyed  almost  unbroken  progress.  In  that  year  imports 
into  Glasgow  amounted  to  £18,500,000  in  value,  and  consisted  mainly  of  two 
groups  of  commodities — food  for  the  dense  population  of  the  district  and  raw- 
material  for  its  industries.  Exports  (including  ships  sold  to  foreign  or  colonial 
owners)  had  a  total  value  of  £36,000,000.  This  total  includes  a  Large  number 
of  classes  of  miscellaneous  goods,  but  mainly  consists  of  machinery,  manufac- 
tured metals,  textile  manufactures,  and  coal — all  products  of  local  industries. 
The  port  also  did  an  extensive  trade  in  jute,  spirits,  and  other  articles  not  manu- 
factured in  the  district.    Compared  with  the  early  years  of  the  present  century, 
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not  only  had  the  overseas  trade  increased,  but  relatively  to  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  showed  a  slight  upward  trend. 

While  since  the  war  the  money  value  of  the  total  trade,  as  shown  in  the 
Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  suggests  an  advance, 
this  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  The  figures  published  in  the  Clyde  Naviga- 
tion Returns,,  however,  afford  a  basis  of  comparison  as  far  as  volume  is  con- 
cerned. From  these  it  appears  that  the  total  weight  of  goods  handled  at  the 
port  of  Glasgow  declined  from  an  average  of  9-9  million  tons  in  the  five  years 
1909  to  1913  to  an  average  of  7  •  2  million  tons  in  the  five  years  1924  to  1928, 
and  to  7  million  tons  in  1929.  These  figures  are  for  all  trade — foreign  and  coast- 
wise, outward  and  inward. 

In  foreign  trade  alone  the  average  weight  of  goods  handled  was  7-1  million 
tons  for  the  period  1909  to  1913,  5-1  million  tons  for  the  1924  to  1928  period, 
and  4-7  million  tons  for  1929.  The  decline  is  mainly  in  exports  to  foreign 
countries,  which  for  the  same  periods  were  respectively  4-6,  2-8,  and  2-7  million 
tons.  The  difference  of  1*9  million  tons  between  the  pre-war  exports  and  those 
of  last  year  is,  on  further  analysis,  seen  to  be  the  result  of  unrelated  changes 
in  the  quantities  of  exports  of  different  commodities,  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  decline  in  the  exports  of  coal  (cargo  and  bunker)  to  foreign  countries 
js  almost  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference.  In  the  1909  to  1913 
period  the  average  export  of  coal  to  foreign  destinations  as  cargo  and  bunker 
amounted  to  3-1  million  tons;  in  1929  to  only  1-5  million  tons. 

SHIPBUILDING 

In  1913  shipbuilding  construction  on  the  Clyde  exceeded  750,000  tons, 
which  constituted  a  record;  and  in  1920,  at  the  height  of  the  post-war  boom, 
over  670,000  tons  were  launched.  The  lowest  point  in  the  succeeding  period  of 
depression  was  touched  in  1923,  when  175,000  tons  were  launched.  The  next 
two  years  showed  a  substantial  increase,  but  the  severe  industrial  troubles  of 
1926  reduced  output  in  that  year  to  286,000  tons.  By  1928,  however,  the  good 
total  of  605,000  tons  was  launched,  and  in  1929  the  tonnage  was  566,000.  The 
figures  for  1930  to  date  follow  closely  those  of  last  year. 

While  the  United  Kingdom's  percentage  of  the  world's  shipbuilding  con- 
struction is  not  being  maintained — the  highest  percentage  post-war  being  49-9 
as  against  a  pre-war  percentage  of  61-2 — the  percentage  the  Clyde  holds  in 
British  construction  has  improved  from  33  to  39-5.  The  Clyde  percentage  of 
the  world  total  remains  fairly  stationary,  being  for  the  latest  period  19-6  per 
cent  as  against  20-2  per  cent  for  the  pre-war  five  years. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Clyde  has  suffered  more  than  any  other 
district  from  the  restriction  in  naval  construction,  these  percentages  are  impres- 
sive. Under  the  shipbuilding  industry's  scheme  of  rationalization  two  shipyards 
on  the  Clyde  have  been  closed  this  year. 


TAXATION   OF  NON-RESIDENT   FIRMS   IN   NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Pribstman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  October  30,  1930. — A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
and  Income  Tax  Act  of  New  Zealand  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1207  (March  19,  1927),  but  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  necessary 
to  obtain  rulings  on  the  applicability  of  the  income  tax  to  transactions  of  Cana- 
dian firms  trading  with  New  Zealand. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  position,  a  summary  of  the  principal  situations 
arising  is  set  out  below: — 
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(1)  Canadian  firms  filling  orders  received  direct  from  various  New  Zealand 
firms,  but  having  no  permanent  representative  in  or  visiting  New  Zealand. 

These  transactions  are  in  the  nature  of  international  trade,  and  no 
liability  to  income  tax  is  incurred  in  such  circumstances  by  Canadian 
firms. 

(2)  Canadian  firms  whose  representative  visits  New  Zealand  and  takes 
orders. 

Such  firms  would  be  liable  for  income  tax  on  the  profit  derived  from 
the  business  which  the  representative  is  instrumental  in  procuring.  The 
representative  is  liable  under  section  103  of  the  Land  and  Income  Tax 
Act,  1923,  for  the  furnishing  of  returns  and  the  payment  of  the  tax  as 
agent  for  the  Canadian  firm,  with  the  right  of  recovery  from  such  firm. 

(3)  A  Canadian  firm  shipping  to  a  New  Zealand  distributor,  who  purchases 
his  requirements  direct,  for  resale  and  distribution,  who,  though  acting  as  the 
exclusive  distributor  for  the  Canadian  firm,  does  not  otherwise  receive  a  com- 
mission on  the  turnover. 

There  is  no  liability  for  the  Canadian  firm  in  such  circumstances. 

(4)  A  Canadian  firm  having  a  local  agent  in  New  Zealand,  who  solicits 
orders  and  receives  a  commission  on  the  value  of  the  goods  ordered. 

Same  reply  as  in  No.  2.  The  local  agent  would  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion regarding  liability  as  the  representative. 

(5)  A  Canadian  firm  with  a  resident  salaried  factory  representative  who 
collaborates  with  a  distributor,  the  latter  being  the  selling  agent  on  a  commis- 
sion basis. 

The  Canadian  firm  would  be  liable  for  tax  on  profit  derived  from 
business  which  the  distributor  is  instrumental  in  procuring.  The  dis- 
tributor would  be  liable  as  agent  for  the  furnishing  of  the  return  on  behalf 
of  the  Canadian  firm,  and  the  payment  of  the  tax,  with  the  right  of 
recovery  from  such  firm. 

Where  the  Canadian  firm  is  liable,  a  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  New 
Zealand  business  certified  to  by  a  chartered  accountant  would  be  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  its  assessment.  In  the  absence  of  such  statement  the  profit  would 
be  estimated  as  a  percentage  of  sales,  such  percentage  varying  according  to  the 
class  of  goods  dealt  in. 

A  situation  often  arises  wherein  a  New  Zealand  agent  is  the  representative 
of  a  number  of  overseas  firms,  and  in  such  cases  the  agent  would  be  required 
to  furnish  a  personal  return  in  the  usual  way,  showing  his  total  net  income  from 
all  assessable  sources,  and  would  be  liable  for  tax  thereon.  He  would  also  be 
required  to  furnish  a  return  showing  the  total  business  procured  for  each  of  his 
principals  or  in  the  alternative  a  certified  profit  and  loss  account  for  each  prin- 
cipal, and  he  would  be  held  liable  as  agent  for  payment  of  the  tax  due  by  each 
principal,  with  the  right  of  recovery  from  such  principals. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  Canadian  firm  is  represented  by  two  or 
more  distributors  or  agents.  In  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  advisable  for  the 
principal  to  make  up  and  forward  direct  such  income  tax  returns  as  are  required, 
as  in  that  way  the  volume  done  by  other  distributors  or  agents  is  not  disclosed. 

The  situation  may  arise  whereby  a  certified  profit  and  loss  account  of  the 
New  Zealand  business  discloses  that  no  profit  has  been  forthcoming,  in  which 
case  no  assessment  would  be  made.  No  depreciation  or  interest  on  capital, 
however,  will  be  allowed,  and  any  apportionment  of  expenses  to  the  New  Zealand 
business  must  be  made  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

[Copies  of  the  former  report  on  this  subject,  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1207  (March  19,  1927),  may  be  obtained  by  interested 
Canadian  firms  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.] 
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FOOTWEAR   LEATHERS   FOR   NEW  ZEALAND 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  leathers  of  different  kinds  suitable  for  the 
various  uses  associated  with  the  manufacture  of  footwear  in  New  Zealand. 
Among  the  special  types  are  black  glace  kid,  coloured  glace  kid,  box  calf, 
willow  calf,  and  black  patent,  in  all  grades  and  weights.  Canadian  manufac- 
turers may  obtain  details  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  22177). 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORT  REGULATIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  October  10,  1930. — In  view  of  the  paramount  importance  to  New 
Zealand  of  the  animal  industries,  particularly  sheep  and  cattle,  every  precaution 
is  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  disease,  and  consequently  stringent  regu- 
lations are  in  force  pertaining  to  the  entry  of  live  stock,  manures,  fodder,  or 
other  things  which  may  come  in  contact  with  stock.  The  ports  of  entry  are 
limited  to  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Lyttelton,  but  specific  regulations  permit 
entry  at  other  ports  in  certain  defined  cases.  Only  the  regulations  of  interest, 
or  likely  to  be  of  interest,  to  Canadian  firms  are  reviewed  herein. 

HORSES,    MULES   AND  ASSES 

Horses,  mules  and  asses,  may  be  introduced  from  Canada  under  the  regula- 
tions. Each  shipment  of  such  horses  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory 
declaration  by  the  shipper  setting  forth  the  kind,  number,  sex,  and  brands  or 
marks  of  the  horses,  etc.,  and  the  name  of  the  state  or  district  in  which  they 
have  been  for  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  shipment 
and  declaring  that  they  are  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  have  been  during  the 
preceding  six  months,  free  from  all  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  and  during 
that  period  have  not  been  in  direct  or  indirect  contact  with  any  stock  infected 
with  any  such  disease. 

On  every  such  declaration  there  must  be  inscribed  a  certificate  signed  by 
a  Government  veterinarian  certifying  that  he  has  within  the  thirty  days  imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  shipment  to  New  Zealand  examined  and  tested 
the  horses,  etc.,  with  the  mallein  test  and  found  them  free  from  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  horses,  mules  and  asses  from  Canada,  an  addi- 
tional certificate,  in  the  prescribed  form,  must  accompany  the  shipment,  signed 
by  a  Government  veterinarian,  certifying  that  neither  dourine  nor  epizootic 
lymphangitis  is  at  the  date  of  shipment,  or  during  the  twelve  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  shipment,  of  the  horses,  etc.,  has  been  declared  or  known 
to  exist  in  the  district  from  which  such  horses  are  declared  by  the  shipper  to 
have  been  exported,  or  in  which  they  are  declared  to  have  been  during  the 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding. 

CATTLE 

Cattle  are  permitted  to  be  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  pro- 
vided the  terms  of  the  regulations  are  complied  with. 

Every  shipment  of  cattle  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory  declaration 
made  by  the  shipper  giving  the  kind,  number,  sex,  and  brands  or  marks  of  the 
cattle  and  declaring  that  all  such  cattle  have  been  during  the  preceding  six 
months,  or  from  birth,  in  Canada;  that  they  are  at  the  time  of  shipment  and 
have  been  during  the  preceding  six  months  free  from  all  infectious  and  con- 
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tagious  diseases;  and  that  during  that  period  they  have  not  been  in  direct  or 
indirect  contact  with  any  stock  infected  with  any  such  disease. 

On  every  declaration  there  must  be  inscribed  a  certificate  signed  by  a 
Government  veterinarian  certifying  that  within  the  thirty  days  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  shipment  to  New  Zealand  he  has  examined  and  tested  the 
cattle  with  the  tubercuin  test  and  has  found  them  free  from  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases.  Particulars  with  respect  to  such  test,  showing  dosages  and 
temperature  records,  shall  be  supplied  with  the  certificate. 

SWINE 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Stock  Act,  Canadian  swine  may  be  imported 
into  New  Zealand.  The  prospective  importer  must  first  obtain  a  permit  to  do 
so  from  the  New  Zealand  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  application  for  such 
a  permit  must  be  made  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  inquiries  to  be  made  in 
Canada  before  the  permit  is  given,  and  the  application  must  give  full  particu- 
lars of  the  number,  breed,  and  sex  of  the  swine  intended  to  be  imported,  of  the 
proposed  date  of  shipment,  and  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  occupier  of  the 
farm,  and  the  locality  of  the  farm  itself  from  which  it  is  intended  to  obtain  the 
swine. 

The  shipment  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory  declaration,  in  a  pre- 
scribed form,  made  by  the  shipper,  giving  the  breed,  number,  sex,  and  brands 
or  marks  (if  any)  of  the  swine,  and  declaring  that  such  swine  have  been  in 
Canada  from  birth;  that  they  are  and  have  been  during  the  preceding  six 
months  free  from  all  contagious  and  infectious  diseases;  and  that  during  the  six 
months  immediately  before  shipment  they  have  not  been  in  contact  with  any 
stock  infected  with  any  such  disease. 

There  must  be  inscribed  on  the  declaration  a  certificate  signed  by  a  veterin- 
arian practising  in  the  district  in  which  the  swine  have  been  domiciled  for  the 
six  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  shipment  to  New  Zealand,  or 
from  which  they  start  for  the  port  of  shipment,  certifying  that  he  has,  within 
fourteen  days  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  shipment,  examined  the  swine 
and  has  found  them  free  from  infectious  and  contagious  diseases. 

UNDOMESTICATED  LIVE  STOCK 

Provisions  exist  for  the  importation  of  deer  or  other  undomesticated  live 
stock  for  acclimitization  societies,  menageries,  or  zoological  collections.  Before 
any  shipment  is  made,  a  permit  must  be  obtained  by  the  prospective  importer, 
and  this  permit  is  to  be  handed  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  conveying  the  live 
stock  for.  delivery.  Proper  certificates  must  accompany  all  such  shipments. 
Every  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  animal  which  might 
become  a  pest. 

QUARANTINE 

The  periods  of  quarantine  for  the  classes  of  live  stock  referred  to  above, 
when  imported  from  Canada,  are  as  follows:  horses,  mules  and  asses,  28  days: 
cattle,  60  days;  swine,  40  days.  With  regard  to  deer  or  other  undomesticated 
live  stock  for  acclimitization,  menagerie,  or  zoological  purposes,  the  period  of 
quarantine  is  put  down  at  90  days,  but  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  may  exempt 
such  animals  from  quarantine  if  he  is  satisfied  that  they  are  free  from  disease. 

The  period  of  quarantine  is  considered  to  commence  immediately  after  the 
expiry  of  the  day  on  which  the  animals  are  removed  to  a  quarantine  ground 
from  the  vessel  in  which  they  arrived. 

HIDES,  SKINS,  WOOL,  ETC. 

Hides  or  skins  of  stock  may,  subject  to  the  regulations,  be  imported  into 
New  Zealand  at  the  ports  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  or 
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Bluff.  Every  shipment  of  hides  and  skins  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory 
declaration,  stating  the  country  of  origin  of  the  hides  or  skins,  that  they  have 
been  salted  for  at  least  seven  days  or  otherwise  chemically  treated,  that  they 
are  from  animals  slaughtered  for  human  consumption  or  for  sport,  and  that 
they  are  free  from  disease. 

Any  person  intending  to  introduce  hides  or  skins  must  give  the  inspector 
at  least  forty-eight  hours'  notice  of  his  intention.  All  hides  and  skins  imported 
shall,  on  being  landed,  be  at  once  removed,  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector, 
to  a  tannery  approved  by  the  director,  and  there  made  into  leather,  or  to  some 
other  approved  place,  for  treatment,  as  the  director  may  instruct. 

No  hides,  skins,  or  wool  may  be  transferred  from  the  vessel  which  con- 
veyed it  to  another  vessel  in  New  Zealand  waters  without  the  written  permit 
of  an  inspector.  No  hides,  skins,  or  wool  shall  be  landed  in  New  Zealand  with- 
out a  written  permit  of  an  inspector. 

SAUSAGE  CASINGS 

Sheep,  lamb,  or  sausage  casings  may  be  imported  into  New  Zealand  at 
Auckland,  Gisborne,  Napier,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Port  Chalmers,  Dunedin, 
or  Bluff.  Every  shipment  of  casings  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
signed  by  the  owner,  secretary,  or  manager  of  the  premises  where  the  casings 
were  produced  or  prepared,  declaring  that  such  casings  were  derived  from 
animals  which  received  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  veterinary  inspection 
at  the  time  of  slaughter  and  were  found  to  be  healthy  and  suitable  for  human 
consumption.  The  declaration  must  state  further  that  the  casings  are  sound, 
healthful,  wholesome,  and  otherwise  fit  for  human  consumption  and  have  not 
been  treated  with  chemical  preservatives  or  other  foreign  substances  injurious 
to  health,  and  that  the  casings  have  been  handled  in  a  sanitary  manner  only 
and  were  not  subjected  to  contagion  prior  to  exportation. 

A  Government  veterinarian  must  sign  a  certificate,  inscribed  on  the  declara- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  declara- 
tion. 

Before  the  sausage  casings  covered  by  the  declaration  and  certificate  can 
be  landed  in  New  Zealand  a  written  permit  must  be  obtained  from  an  inspector. 

Full  details  of  the  regulations  under  the  Stock  Act  are  on  file  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  examined  on  application. 

AUSTRALIAN  PROHIBITION   OF  IMPORTATION   OF  GALVANIZED 

PLATE  AND  SHEET 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  30,  1930  — By  proclamation  dated  October  3,  1930,  the 
importation  into  Australia  of  galvanized  iron  and  steel  plate  and  sheet,  whether 
corrugated  or  not,  is  prohibited  unless  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Minister 
for  Trade  and  Customs  has  first  been  obtained. 

This  is  the  first  addition  of  importance  to  the  extensive  list  of  prohibited 
imports  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  early  in  April  last,  and  in 
the  main  will  affect  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  According  to  official 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1929,  the  total  Australian  imports  of  galvanized  iron 
and  steel  plate  and  sheet  amounted  to  87,518  tons  of  a  value  of  $1,750,156,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  87,142  tons  and  the  United  States  the 
balance. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  PIGMENTS 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  November  20,  1930. — Protected  by  the  recent  tariff,  a  substantial 
loc,al  manufacture  of  paints  has  developed  in  Cuba,  and  the  market  for  imported 
pigments  for  use  therein  is  deserving  attention  of  Canadian  exporters.  There 
are  two  main  factories — La  Compania  Cubana  de  Pintura  "  El  Morro,"  S.A., 
working  with  Cuban  capital,  and  the  Bredell  Paint  Company,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  International  Varnish  Company  of  the  United  States.  Both  of  these 
employ  American  chemists,  and  most  of  their  raw  materials  are  bought  from 
the  United  States.  The  paints  made  locally  are  ordinary  water  and  oil  paints, 
enamels,  white  zinc  paste  and  varnishes,  and  lacquers,  which  are  as  yet  in  the 
experimental  stage.  Local  paints  are  mostly  of  cheap  quality,  although  the 
factories  manufacture  finer  paints  in  the  few  cases  where  they  are  in  special 
demand. 

OCHRES  AND  SIENNAS 

Small  quantities  of  ochres  and  siennas,  as  well  as  smaller  quantities  of  iron 
oxides  are  consumed  in  the  local  factories,  but  a  special  kind  of  ochres  known 
as  11  impalpables  "  is  used,  and  calcinated  siennas.  Purchases  are  made  from  the 
mines  and,  when  prices  are  better,  from  exporters  direct.  Spain  and  France 
offer  90-day  credits  against  acceptance;  the  United  States  60-day  terms  from 
date  of  invoice  against  acceptance. 

In  addition,  hardware  stores  stock  fair  quantities  of  natural  ochres  and 
siennas,  used  exclusively  in  water  paints.  These  pigments  are  as  a  rule  sold 
through  commission  agents  to  the  importers,  who  in  turn  distribute  them  to  the 
retail  trade,  but  some  are  imported  direct,  and  some  bought  by  local  mosaic 
manufacturers,  both  methods  being  employed.  Prices  of  ochres  vary  according 
to  quality.  The  hardware  firms  import  from  France  and  Spain  natural  ochres 
pulverized  with  a  percentage  of  iron  oxide,  dehydrated  14  to  20  per  cent.  The 
ochre  most  in  use  is  priced  at  approximately  $1.45  per  100  pounds  c.i.f.  Havana, 
in  barrels  of  150  kilos  (330  pounds),  free  barrels.  Lower-grade  pigments  for 
water  paints  are  imported  at  approximately  90  cents  per  100  pounds  c.i.f. 
Havana. 

Siennas  are  imported  in  two  forms,  natural  and  calcinated,  the  first  at  a 
price  of  $1.06  per  100  pounds,  and  the  latter  at  $1.31  per  100  pounds  c.i.f. 

Havana. 

Importations  of  these  pigments  are  made  in  barrels  of  250  kilos,  equivalent 
to  550  pounds;  and  of  150  kilos,  equivalent  to  330  pounds;  and  when  ordered  in 
smaller  barrels,  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  approximately  $1  for  each  100  kilos 
(220  pounds).  These  smaller  barrels  contain  50  and  100  pounds  net  respectively. 

iron  oxides 

Up  to  about  three  years  ago  the  consumption  of  these  oxides  was  very  large 
on  account  of  the  heavy  demand  bu  building  contractors  for  mosaic  floors;  in 
Cuba  there  are  no  wooden  floors. 

These  tiles  are  manufactured  in  Cuba  in  cheap  and  medium  qualities.  For 
these  a  fine  class  of  natural  ochre,  known  as  "  impalpables,"  is  generally 
employed  as  a  colour  base,  the  price  of  which  ranges  from  $1.30  up  to  $2  per 
100  pounds  c.i.f.  Havana.  Natural  and  calcinated  siennas,  which  are  sometimes 
used,  cost  $1.45  per  100  pounds  c.i.f.  Havana;  yellow  iron  oxides  are  also  used. 

At  the  present  time  construction  has  practically  ceased,  and  the  demand 
for  mosaics  consequently  lessened,  thereby  reducing  the  consumption  of  iron 
oxides  for  this  purpose.  Nevertheless  regular  quantities  of  these  commodities 
are  required,  and  there  are  many  reliable  firms  who  import  them. 
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Present  competition  in  iron  oxides  is  American  and  prices  are  as  follows: — 
Lemon  shade,  $8.25;  brown  orange,  $7.95;  dark  orange,  $7.95,  per  100  pounds 
c.i.f.  Havana,  free  barrels.  These  quotations  are  for  quantities  of  one  ton 
(1,000  kilos),  and  the  prices  are  on  barrels  of  200  pounds  net.  On  barrels  of 
100  pounds  net  there  is  an  increase  of  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  iron  oxides  imported  from  the  United  States  show  a  content  of  iron 
dehydrated  94  to  96  per  cent;  their  tinting  strength  is  good  and  the  colours 
fast.  The  darker  colours  are  found  to  have  better  tinting  strength  for  ordinary 
work. 


There  is  a  30  per  cent  preference  on  United  States  products-  The  rate 
of  import  duties  differs  for  the  natural  ochres  and  siennas  from  that  for  similar 
products  of  metallic  base.  On  the  natural  products  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds) 
gross  weight  they  are:  United  States,  35  cents;  other  countries,  50  cents.  On 
yellow  iron  oxides  the  duties  are:  United  States,  70  cents  per  100  kilos,  gross 
weight;  other  countries,  $1.  In  addition  there  is  a  Public  Works  tax  of  3  per 
cent  of  the  duty. 


Initial  quotations  should  not  be  for  more  than  one-ton  lots  as  a  maximum. 
The  market  is  at  present  accustomed  to  quotations  for  barrels  of  oxides  of  200 
pounds.  Where  Canadian  packages  are  of  other  weights,  it  is  better  to  quote 
on  the  200-pound  barrel  as  well,  also  on  barrels  of  50  and  100-pounds  net,  or 
to  give  differentials  if  these  weights  are  specially  required.  Credit  information 
regarding  prospective  buyers  may  be  obtained  from  the  leading  banks  in  Cuba 
and  is  indispensable. 


The  shipping  documents  required  are:  original  bill  of  lading  vised  by  a 
Cuban  consul  and  a  duplicate  of  this  without  a  visa;  original  consular  invoice 
vised  by  a  Cuban  consul  and  duplicate  without  visa;  and  commercial  invoices  in 
triplicate. 


Pigments  are  always  shipped  in  wooden  barrels,  reinforced  with  hoops  of 
the  same  material,  as  before  detailed.  They  must  be  strongly  made  with 
specially  strong  ends  in  order  to  avoid  damage  during  transshipment.  The 
interiors  should  be  lined  with  a  special  paper  to  prevent  damp.  There  are  no 
special  regulations  about  the  packing  of  these  commodities,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  ship  in  sacks  or  paper  bags. 

On  the  exterior  of  each  barrel  the  marking  stated  in  the  order  should  be 
indicated  in  black  ink:  for  example,  if  the  order  is  in  the  name  of  A.  L.  C. 
Aguilera  y  Cia.,  Havana,  Cuba,  the  exterior  of  the  barrel  should  be  marked 
"  A.  L.  C.  A.  &  Co.,  Havana,  Cuba."  Sometimes  special  marks  are  indicated 
in  the  order.   These  should  be  carefully  followed. 


CUSTOMS  DUTIES 


QUOTATIONS 


SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS 


PACKING  AND  MARKING 


CUBAN  IMPORTS  OF  PIGMENTS  IN  1928 


Natural  Colours  (Colouring  Matter) 


Kg. 


$ 


United  States  

Germany  

France   

Spain  

Other  European  countries 


123,703 
78.567 

115.375 
19,790 
18.641 


10,273 
3.891 
2,451 
1,131 
GOO 


356,076 


18,346 
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cuban  imports  of  pigments  in  1928 — Concluded 


Artificial  Colours  of  Metallic  Base  in  powder  or  lump 


United  States  

Germany  

France   

Belgium  

Great  Britain  

Canada  

Other  European  countries 


Kg. 
713,941 
114,342 
94,S00 
76  734 
50,328 
5,000 
118,356 


129,302 
18,942 
15,186 
13,317 
9,149 


144 

10,501 


1,173,501 


196,741 


COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  GREECE* 


Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
XII 


Conditions  and  Prospects  in  the  Salonica  Trade  Area 


Salonica,  capital  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  whose  population  is  esti- 
mated at  350,000,  promises  to  be  the  most  modern  town  in  the  Near  East  when 
rebuilding  is  completed,  and  it  is  the  port  through  which  almost  all  foreign 
goods  destined  for  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Northern  Thessaly  are  imported, 
Southern  Thessaly  being  supplied  from  the  Athens-Piraeus  market.  The 
Salonica  market  also  extends  to  Southern  Jugoslavia,  through  the  towns  of 
Uskub,  Nisch,  and  Monastir;  to  Southern  Albania  through  Koritsa;  and  some 
classes  of  goods  even  find  their  way  to  Belgrade,  the  commodities  destined  for 
Albania  and  Jugoslavia  being  imported  principally  through  the  free  zone. 
Salonica  is,  after  the  Athens-Piraeus  market,  the  most  important  business  centre 
in  Greece,  and  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  supplies  the  requirements 
of  a  hinterland  of  some  two  million  inhabitants.  The  volume  of  business  has 
rapidly  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  but  trading  conditions  have  become 
far  more  difficult,  and  competition  now  is  so  keen  that  little  profit  remains  for 
the  local  agent  or  merchant.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  refugees  from  Asia 
Minor  the  business  of  the  town  was  almost  entirely  done  by  the  Spanish  Jew 
element — the  Jews  in  Salonica  are  descendants  of  refugees  from  Spain  who  were 
driven  into  exile  by  the  persecutions  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  fifteenth 
century — who  carried  on  a  sound  and  profitable  business  for  both  themselves 
and  the  foreign  houses  whom  they  represented.  To-day,  owing  mainly  to  high 
taxation  and  the  competition  from  close  on  one  thousand  refugee  commission 
agents  or  merchants,  many  of  the  Jewish  concerns  have  realized  their  effects 
and  gone  to  France  or  elsewhere.  Fortunately,  there  are  still  a  number  of  old- 
established  agents  and  merchant  houses  through  whom  foreign  exporters  can 
do  business,  but  of  the  one  thousand  odd  agents  and  merchants  to  be  found  in 
Salonica  only  about  fifty — principally  Spanish  Jews — have  a  really  sound  busi- 
ness knowledge. 


*  The  first  section  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  market  for  wheat  and  flour  appeared  in 
No.  1389;  the  second,  on  provisions,  in  No.  1390;  the  third,  on  miscellaneous  products,  in  No. 
1391;  the  fourth,  on  building  materials,  in  No.  1392;  the  fifth,  on  paper  and  wood  pulp; 
the  sixth,  on  miscellaneous  products,  in  No.  1393;  the  seventh,  on  machinery  and  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies,  in  No.  1394;  the  eighth,  on  aircraft,  motor  vehicles,  and  seacraft.  in 
No.  1395;  the  ninth,  on  sports  goods,  in  No.  1396;  the  tenth  on  miscellaneous  products  in  No. 
1397;  and  the  eleventh,  on  conditions  and  prospects  in  the  Athens-Pirauis  area  in  No.  1398. 
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The  Salonica  market  is  not  a  quality  market;  price  is  as  a  rule  the  deter- 
mining factor. 

According  to  figures  furnished  to  this  office  by  the  Department  of  National 
Economy,  the  commodities  imported  into  Greece  through  the  port  of  Salonica 
in  1929  and  1928  respectively  amounted  to  482,320  and  408,101  metric  tons. 
Quantities  in  the  principal  products  were  as  follows:  — 


1929  1928 

Commodity  In  Metric  Tons 

Livestock  and  fishery   5;163  4,204 

Agricultural  products   141.918  127,302 

Colonial  goods  and  vegetable  products   8.395  9,369 

Oils  and  oil  seeds   2,200  3,128 

Spirituous  beverages   169  123 

Sugar  and  confectionery  products   14,329  15,616 

Leather,  leather  goods  and  hides   598  595 

Forest  products  and  articles  in  wood   134.468  111.007 

Minerals   108,351  81,150 

Metals  and  metal  goods   36,492  30,052 

Scientific  and  musical  instruments   235  211 

Pottery  and  glassware   15,457  10,584 

Industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemicals   2,973  3,457 

Perfumery  and  soap   79  83 

Colours  and  tanning  materials   1,324  1,305 

Paper  and  paper  goods   2,292  2,341 

Rubber  and  rubber  goods   304  276 

Textiles   6,059  5,940 

Sporting  goods  and  toys   28  24 

Hats   10  10 

Vehicles   1,353  1,132 

Ammunition  and  explosives   14  12 


SALONICA  FREE  ZONE 

In  the  autumn  of  1925  a  free  zone,  the  object  of  which  is  to  favour  the 
expansion  of  transit  trade  to  Jugoslavia  and  Albania,  was  inaugurated  at  the 
port  of  Salonica.  Statistics  of  goods  exported  therefrom  to  the  two  above- 
mentioned  countries  for  the  years  1927  and  1928  show  that  imports  into  Jugo- 
slavia from  the  Salonica  free  zone  were  14,155  metric  tons  in  1928  as  against 
20,100  in  1927.  Imports  into  Albania  from  the  same  source  were  2,744  metric 
tons  in  1928  compared  with  4,126  in  1927. 

SALONICA  INTERNATIONAL  FAIR 

Since  1925,  during  the  month  of  September  an  international  fair,  in  which 
all  classes  of  national  manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials  are  exhibited, 
has  been  held  in  Salonica.  Some  of  the  Balkan  States,  together  with  Hungary 
and  Japan,  also  participated  officially,  and  British,  American,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  goods  were  exhibited.  This  fair  attracts  annually  a  large  number 
of  people  to  Salonica.  Although  much  business  may  not  be  transacted  at  the 
fair  itself,  its  propaganda  value  owing  to  the  number  of  visitors  from  the  pro- 
vincial towns  is  considerable,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Canadian  exporters  if  they  patronized  it  with  commodities  of  interest 
to  the  Salonica  market.  Exhibits  can  be  made  directly  or  through  local  repre- 
sentatives, and  applications  for  space  must  be  received  not  later  than  July  30 
in  each  year.  Space  in  closed  pavilions  costs  about  $4  per  square  metre  for  a 
minimum  area  of  5-30  square  metres,  whilst  that  in  open  sheds  with  roof  and  real 
wall,  approximately  $2,50  per  square  metre  for  a  minimum  of  24  square  metres ; 
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open  space  for  building  pavilions  is  valued  at  about  $1.75  per  square  metre  for 
a  minimum  area  of  20  metres,  there  being  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  pavilions 
till  the  ensuing  year. 

FOREIGN  IMPORT  TRADE 

The  principal  commodities  shipped  to  Salonica  from  abroad  comprise  tex- 
tiles, hardware,  earthenware,  agricultural  machinery  and  plant,  electric  plant 
and  accessories,  Diesel  engines,  dynamos,  industrial  machinery,  marine  engines, 
motor  vehicles  and  accessories,  rubber  goods,  pharmaceutical  specialties,  musical 
instruments,  typewriters  and  office  appliances,  leather,  building  materials,  sani- 
tary appliances,  radio  sets,  provisions  in  general,  etc.  Brief  details  are  here- 
after given  with  respect  to  the  above  commodities: — 

Hardware. — Most  classes  of  hardware  are  imported  from  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Czechoslovakia,  and  enamelled  hollow-ware  from  the  two  last-named 
countries.  Cheap  cutlery,  nickel-plated  and  white  metal  goods  come  from  Ger- 
many and  small  quantities  of  silver-plated  goods  from  France.  Certain  classes 
of  small  hardware,  also  some  cutlery  and  machine  tools,  come  from  Great 
Britain.  The  British  article  in  these  lines  is  generally  preferred,  but  price  is 
usually  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  business.  Canadian  hardware  is  not  known 
in  the  market. 

Earthenware. — This  is  imported  principally  from  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Austria. 

Agricultural  Machinery  and  Plant. — See  "  Greek  Market  for  Agricultural 
Machinery  and  Implements "  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1360 
(February  22,  1930). 

Electrical  Plant  and  Accessories. — During  the  last  few  years  electric  light 
has  been  installed  in  over  100  towns  and  villages  and  development  work  is 
going  on  continuously.  Most  of  this  business  has  been  secured  by  such  firms 
as  Allgemeine  Electrictata  Gesellschaft,  Lanz  of  Budapest,  France  Tosi  of 
Legnano,  Marelli,  etc.  There  is  a  demand  for  generators,  dynamos,  electric 
motors  and  batteries. 

Small  electric  fixtures  and  fittings  find  a  ready  sale  and  are  nearly  all 
German.  Such  articles  as  switches,  fans,  electric  irons  and  cooking  apparatus 
come  from  Germany  and  a  few  from  Italy,  electric  bulbs  being  mostly  Dutch 
or  German  (Phillips  or  Osram).  There  is  much  business  to  be  done  in  this 
branch  of  trade  provided  German,  Italian,  and  Dutch  competition  can  be  met. 
There  is  practically  no  demand  for  wireless  apparatus. 

Diesel  Engines,  Dynamos,  and  Industrial  Machinery. — There  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  this  type  of  machinery,  viz.,  diesel  motors,  steam  engines  and 
boilers,  hydraulic  and  steam  turbines. 

Marine  Engines. — Hundreds  of  small  sailing  vessels  used  in  the  fishing  and 
coasting  trade  are  fitted  with  auxiliary  motors  varying  from  5  to  100  horse- 
power, but  those  mostly  favoured  are  the  semi-diesel  engine  of  from  12  to  36 
horse-power.  Popular  makes  are  the  Swedish  Bolinder  &  Skandia,  several  well- 
known  American  makes,  and  the  Italian  "Avance."  In  the  matter  of  price 
buyers  are  not  prepared  to  pay  more  than  about  $75  per  horse-power.  The 
principal  markets  are  Salonica,  Volo,  and  Ca valla. 

Motor  Vehicles. — Over  90  per  cent  of  this  business  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States,  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  roads  are  bad  and  often  non- 
existent, a  larger  business  is  being  done  every  year  in  passenger  and  commercial 
vehicles  for  transport  both  in  town  and  country,  and  when  the  road  program, 
which  is  now  being  carried  out,  is  terminated  in  a  few  years'  time  the  trade  will 
greatly  increase.    The  commercial  car  trade  seems  to  offer  the  best  prospects, 
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but  owing  to  the  bad  roads  and  to  the  unsafe  condition  of  bridges  light  lorries 
of  1^  to  3  tons  are  preferred.  The  makes  of  lorries  chiefly  employed  are  Ford, 
Chevrolet,  Graham  Brothers,  Brockaway.   Many  ex-war  lorries  are  still  in  use. 

Motor  Accessories. — There  is  an  increasingly  large  business  in  motor  acces- 
sories. This  trade  does  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously  tackled  by  manufac- 
turers so  far.  There  is  an  opening  for  vulcanizing  plants,  and  brake  linings  find 
a  ready  sale. 

Rubber  Goods. — There  is  a  rapidly  growing  market  for  rubber  goods,  which 
include  such  articles  as  rubber  tires,  hose,  belting,  waterproof  cloths,  elastics,  and 
overshoes.  The  total  value  of  this  trade  done  in  the  three  provinces  during 
1928  was  between  $250,000  and  $300,000,  and  the  current  year's  business  will 
probably  show  a  50  per  cent  increase  on  this  figure. 

Rubber  Tires. — There  are  twenty-eight  foreign  competitors  on  the  market, 
of  which  twenty  are  American,  the  most  popular  makes  being  Goodyear,  Good- 
rich, Firestone,  and  Fisk.  The  Italian  firm  of  Pirelli  hold  a  leading  position  in 
the  solid  tire  market  and  probably  do  50  per  cent  of  the  business;  their  trade 
in  pneumatic  tires  is  very  small.  The  Michelin  Company  two  years  ago  held 
a  leading  position  in  the  pneumatic  tire  trade,  but  to-day,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  their  new  type,  they  do  little  business.  The  "  Continental  "  does  a  certain 
amount  of  business. 

Covers  and  Tubes  for  Cycles. — There  is  an  appreciable  business  to  be  done 
in  these  articles. 

Rubber  Hose. — There  is  a  good  sale  for  garden  and  garage  hose,  also  for 
suction  or  armoured  hose. 

Overshoes. — Overshoes  are  popular,  but  most  of  this  trade  is  done  by 
Hutchinson  of  Paris,  also  by  Russian  and  Czechoslovak  manufacturers. 

Pharmaceutical  Specialties. — These  goods  are  mostly  imported  from  Ger- 
many, France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Photograph  Apparatus  and  Musical  Instruments. — The  former  are  mostly 
American  (Kodak)  and  German  (Agfa).  Gramophones  come  principally  from 
the  United  States  and  France,  and  a  few  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Typewriters  and  Office  Appliances. — These  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Leather  for  Uppers. — The  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  protected  and  the 
article  is  produced  mostly  by  small  bootmakers  who  make  boots  and  shoes  by 
hand  in  their  own  shops.  Sole  leather  of  local  manufacture  is  used,  but  uppers 
for  good-quality  boots  are  imported  in  appreciable  quantities  from  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany.  Glace  kid,  patent  and  suede  leathers  come 
mostly  from  the  United  States  and  box  calf  from'  France.  The  American  "Naco" 
calf  is  well  known.  This  is  a  cash-against-documents  business,  as  prices  are 
very  close-cut.  There  seems  to  be  an  opening  for  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
these  products. 

Building  Materials. — Large  quantities  of  material  for  the  erection  of  cement 
concrete  buildings  are  being  imported.  Practically  all  of  this  business  goes  to 
Continental  countries. 

Sanitary  Appliances. — There  is  an  increasing  business  being  done  in  sani- 
tary appliances,  such  as  baths,  closets,  washbasins  and  geysers,  etc.  Germany 
is  the  strongest  competitor. 

Tinned  Fish. — Every  grocer's  shop  carries  a  stock  of  Norwegian  herrings 
and  Californian  sardines,  mackerel,  and  squid,  as  well  as  American  and  Japanese 
salmon.  Except  for  lobsters,  Canadian  tinned  fish  is  practically  not  to  be  seen 
in  Salonica. 
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Dried  and  Smoked  Fish.— The  French  article  is  generally  preferred  owing 
to  its  cheaper  price,  and  there  is  very  little  demand  for  Labrador,  Newfound- 
land shore,  or  Scotch  dried  cod,  haddock,  or  hake. 

Provisions  in  General. — Salonica  is  a  good  market  for  provisions,  but  Cana- 
dian trade  seems  to  be  hindered  by  higher  customs  duties. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  SALONICA 

The  gist  of  the  views  expressed  on  the  occasion  of  interviews  with  two  of 
the  leading  bankers  in  Salonica  on  the  business  situation  follows: — 

The  first  stated  that  the  economic  stringency  during  the  past  few  months 
had  become  tighter  than  ever.  Agriculturists  could  not  obtain  money  from 
tobacco  merchants,  and  in  turn  were  cutting  down  their  purchases  from  the 
town,  with  the  result  that  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  are  without  their 
usual  amount  of  business  and  in  many  instances  unable  to  meet  bills  due.  To 
this  slump  in  trade,  provoked  by  the  damage  from  rain  to  the  tobacco  crop 
of  1929,  the  consequent  poor  quality  of  the  leaf  and  excessive  quantity  unsold, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  large  companies  had  been  restricting  purchases 
and  paying  low  prices,  have  now  been  added  the  difficulties  in  which  importers 
of  coffee — a  large  item  of  trade  in  Salonica — have  been  involved  by  the  situa- 
tion in  Brazil  and  heavy  falls  in  prices. 

The  other  banker  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  situation  was  definitely 
worse  than  in  1929,  and  he  prophesied  that  the  whole  of  the  present  year  would 
be  difficult.  The  powers  of  consumption  and  absorption  of  the  market  in  Mace- 
donia were  falling,  and  every  one  was  endeavouring  to  economize.  Moreover, 
he  regarded  the  recent  law  declaring  a  moratorium  till  November  1,  1930,  in 
favour  of  persons  whose  main  occupation  is  the  cultivation  of  the  land — i.e.  as 
concerns  Macedonian  tobacco  in  particular — as  an  aggravation  of  the  situation, 
for  as  a  result  firms  and  individuals  trading  in  the  towns  claiming  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  tobacco  trade  would  in  turn  seek  to  impose  the  moratorium 
on  their  creditors — a  state  of  affairs  which  appears  to  be  covered  by  article  4 
of  the  law  in  question  by  which  creditors  of  agriculturists,  who  themselves  are 
unable  to  meet  their  obligations  to  third  parties  as  a  result  of  the  moratorium 
granted  to  the  agriculturists,  may  also  benefit  by  the  moratorium.  He  con- 
sidered that  Canadian  concerns  should  be  warned  to  proceed  with  extreme 
caution  in  their  dealings  and  credits. 

TRADE  ROUTES 

Canadian  products  shipped  to  Salonica  are  mostly  transported  by  the 
American  Export  Lines,  which  load  them  at  New  York.  They  also  find  their 
way  to  this  port  through  London,  Liverpool,  or  Genoa.  Grain  and  flour  are 
mainly  brought  by  the  American  Export  Lines  or  by  ships  specially  chartered 
for  a  full  cargo. 

REPRESENTATION   IN  SALONICA 

Foreign  business  in  Greece  is  carried  on  from  three  main  centres — that  is, 
Athens-Piraeus,  Salonica,  and  Patras — and  it  is  most  important  to  realize  that 
the  Salonica  market  cannot  be  worked  either  from  or  through  Athens;  it  is  a 
market  of  its  own,  and  direct  representation  is  essential.  In  the  past,  owing 
to  the  sound  business  methods  of  the  Spanish  Jew  element  who  dominated  the 
trade,  Salonica,  like  Patras,  enjoyed  a  better  reputation  than  Athens,  but  it  is 
being  threatened  to-day  by  the  inexperienced  business  methods  of  a  large 
number  of  the  refugee  agents,  who  through  excessive  competition  and  their 
•necessity  to  sell  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood  overstock  their  buyers  and  often 
sell  at  ruinous  prices.  It  is  estimated  that  the  trade  in  Salonica  is  bound  to 
increase  when  conditions  are  better,  but  profitable  business  can  be  effected  in 
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this  market  only  through  a  good  local  representative,  and  Canadian  exporters 
who  are  desirous  of  starting  business  with  this  centre  will  be  well  advised  to 
exercise  the  greatest  caution  in  the  selection  of  their  agent.  Direct  trading 
without  an  agent  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  this  method  is  bound  to  lead  to  disaster 
sooner  or  later. 

METHODS  OF  PAYMENT 

What  has  been  said  about  methods  of  payment  in  the  Athens-Piraeus 
market  equally  applies  to  the  Salonica  import  trade  centre. 

GOODS  PREFERRED 

There  is  a  general  preference  amongst  merchants  and  buyers  for  British 
goods,  but  the  public  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them  than  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  similar  foreign  goods.  Business  is  often  lost  to  British 
exporters  owing  to  the  difference  in  price  and  more  often  to  better  credit  facili- 
ties offered  by  foreign  manufacturers,  or  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  article. 
Delivery  is  also  an  important  factor.  Competitors  like  Czechoslovakia,  Austria. 
Germany,  and  Italy  are  able  to  deliver  goods  within  a  few  days  after  receipt 
of  order.  The  close  proximity  and  direct  rail  communication  between  Greece 
and  these  countries  enables  them  to  give  it  their  personal  attention  and  foreign 
representatives  make  frequent  visits  at  regular  intervals.  These  representatives 
not  only  call  on  their  agents  and  buyers,  but  also  study  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  market  as  their  principals  are  ready  and  eager  to  specially  adapt 
their  goods  to  satisfy  local  tastes. 

Much  publicity  is  given  to  many  classes  of  foreign  manufactures  by  adver- 
tising, practical  demonstration,  and  effective  illustrated  matter,  which  is  freely 
circulated  amongst  buyers.  This  keenness  on  the  part  of  German,  Czecho- 
slovak, Italian,  and  Austrian  manufacturers  has  resulted  in  an  entirely  new 
trade  having  been  built  up  by  them  during  the  last  few  years.  Over  one  hun- 
dred towns  and  villages  in  New  Greece  have  put  in  electric  installations  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  which  are  all  German.  Czechoslovak,  Italian,  and 
German  textiles,  which  were  hardly  known  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  on  sale 
everywhere.  During  the  same  period  American  manufacturers  have  sold 
thousands  of  motor  cars  and  lorries.  The  market  for  agricultural  machinery 
and  plant  has  gone  largely  into  American  and  German  hands. 

Canadian  products  are  represented  in  the  Salonioa  market  almost  exclu- 
sively by  wheat,  flour,  and  some  agricultural  machinery,  but  it  is  claimed  that 
the  preference  shown  for  goods  of  British  origin  would  easily  extend  to  Cana- 
dian commodities  should  quotations  be  in  line  with  those  for  similar  commodi- 
ties from  other  countries. 

COMMERCIAL   LANGUAGES   IN  SALONICA 

Spanish  Jews,  together  with  refugees  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
form  the  great  majority  of  the  merchants  in  Salonica,  and  both  these  element- 
have  received  the  greater  part  of  their  education  in  French  schools,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  fully  conversant  with  the  French  language.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  few  business  men,  if  at  all,  know  the  English  language.  Canadian 
firms  would  consequently  be  well  advised  when  dealing  with  Salonica  merchants 
to  use  the  French  language  for  their  correspondence  and  literature,  except  in 
the  case  of  British  houses,  who  are  very  limited  in  number,  as  otherwise  there 
is  every  possibility  that  their  offers  will  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

QUOTATIONS 

Quotations  for  the  Salonica  market  should  be  c.i.f.  this  port  if  possible: 
they  may  be  in  Canadian  currency  or  in  pounds  sterling;  commission  should 
be  distinctly  stated. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Greek  weights  and  measures  are  in  existence,  but  the  Salonica  merchants 
are  well  versed  in  metric  and  English  weights  and  measures. 

PRINCIPAL  BANKS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  banks  in  Salonica,  by  whom  every 
facility  will  be  extended  to  Canadian  exporters  to  this  field  in  the  way  of  status 
reports,  general  information,  etc.:  (1)  Bank  of  Greece;  (2)  National  Bank 
of  Greece;  (3)  Bank  of  Athens;  (4)  Popular  Bank;  (5)  Ionian  Bank  Limited. 
All  these  banks  have  their  headquarters  in  Athens. 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS  SOLD 

Wheat  and  flour  are  the  two  outstanding  Canadian  commodities  in  the 
Salonica  market,  but  for  various  of  the  lines  referred  to  above  there  should  be 
an  opportunity  for  the  Dominion's  products  to  compete.  However,  all  firms 
interviewed  were  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  lack  of  direct  communications 
and  absence  of  a  commercial  treaty  were  serious  hindrances  to  the  development 
of  Canada's  trade.  In  fact,  competition  is  very  keen  in  this  market,  and  tran- 
shipment charges  together  with  higher  duty  rates  both  are  handicaps  which 
prevent  many  of  the  Canadian  lines  from  entering  this  centre.  Price  is  a  deter- 
mining factor. 

IMPORTS   INTO  ITALY  FROM  CANADA 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  November  12,  1930.— It  is  now  possible  to  give  the  preliminary 
figures  for  the  trade  of  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
last  year's  trade  between  Canada  and  Italy.  Imports  into  Italy  from  Canada 
for  the  first  seven  months  (January  to  July)  in  1930  were  valued  at  380,565,939 
lire  ($20,029,789)  as  against  599,196,727  lire  ($31,536,669)  in  1929;  and  exports 
from  Italy  to  Canada  at  42,709,790  lire  ($2,247,883),  as  compared  with 
38,867,260  lire  ($2,045,645).  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  imports  into  Italy  from 
Canada  have  fallen  off  during  this  period  by  approximately  37  per  cent  (218,- 
630,788  lire  or  $11,506,883)  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  whilst  exports  to  Canada  from  Italy  have  gained  3,842,530  lire  ($202,238)  , 
or  approximately  10  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  marked  falling  off  in  shipments  to  Italy 
is  true  not  only  of  Canada  but  also  of  other  countries.  For  example,  imports 
into  Italy  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1929  amounted 
to  2,529,758,822  lire  ($133,145,201),  while  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year 
they  amounted  to  1,908,643,500  lire  ($100,454,921),  showing  a  decrease  of  621,- 
115,322  lire  ($32,690,280),  or  24-5  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  individual  imports  from  Canada  as  far  as 
the  preliminary  figures  give  them: — 


Jan.-July, 

Jan.-July, 

1930 

1929 

18.656 

12.602 

Canned  salmon  

 Quintals 

26,674 

16.318 

Wheat  

379,377 

583,593 

382,540 

167.865 

($20,133) 

($8,835) 

317 

Crude  asbestos  

25.543 

18,67  i 

Wood  

944 

Chemical  fertilizers  

"  777 

Raw  furs  

999.808 

834.027 

($52,621) 
38,079 

($43,896) 

 Pairs 

47.606 

Rubber  footwear  

22,947 

29,622 

Oats  

662 

1.401 

Photographic  and  cinematographic 

1.752 

15.887 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  imports  of  codfish  and 
canned  salmon  have  increased  over  the  previous  period,  for  the  first  seven 
months,  but  in  the  case  of  canned  salmon,  which  formerly  entered  duty  free, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  falling  off.  Diminished  wheat  entries  are  the  principal 
cause  of  the  decline  in  value.  These  have  decreased  by  226,678,483  lire  ($11,- 
930,466),  which  is  considerably  more  than  the  total  decrease  in  value  of  all 
imports  from  Canada  for  the  period  under  review. 

There  has  been  only  a  small  demand  for  Canadian  oats  this  year. 

The  shipments  of  automobiles  which  began  some  time  ago  from  Canadian 
factories  have  now  practically  ceased,  owing  to  the  new  duties.  Larger  ship- 
ments of  lumber  are  coming  in  again,  but  in  chemical  fertilizers  Canada  seems 
to  have  dropped  out  of  the  market.  The  business  in  furs  is  still  growing. 
Imports  of  rayon  pulp  for  artificial  silk  factories  have  kept  well  up,  but  are  now 
falling  off. 

Other  general  lines  of  merchandise  have  fallen  off  from  1,504,055  lire 
($79,160)  to  574,542  lire  ($30,239),  or  approximately  61-8  per  cent. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Mtjddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  November  12,  1930. — During  October  business  was  very  slack, 
although  there  were  considerable  arrivals  of  wheat.  During  the  three  months' 
period  (July  to  September),  415,124  metric  tons  arrived  as  compared  with 
239,403  tons  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1929.  Satisfaction  is  being 
expressed  in  financial  papers  that  the  national  trade  deficit  continues  smaller. 

The  General  Fascist  Federation  of  Italian  Industries  points  out  that,  al- 
though the  number  of  business  failures  reported  this  year  is  high,  "  averaging 
over  1,000  a  month,  this  total  is  essentially  made  up  of  failures  of  small  trades- 
men and  private  firms  whose  limited  resources  in  capital  do  not  allow  them  to 
weather  the  storm."  Of  the  9,936  business  failures  recorded  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1930,  joint-stock  companies  which  were  declared  bankrupt  numbered 
169;  a  composition  among  the  creditors  was  arranged  by  51  concerns. 

A  number  of  bank  amalgamations  are  being  entered  into.  The  Govern- 
ment has  salvaged  the  Banca  Agricolo.  The  Banca  Italo-Britannica  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  Banca  d'America  and  dTtalia.  In  the  country  districts  many 
rural  banks  have  been  absorbed  by  the  larger  organizations. 

Purchases  are  being  made  by  importers  only  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  granting  credits. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  foreign  automobiles  has  been 
affected  by  the  tariff,  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  that  a  recent  ministerial 
decree  grants  further  facilities  for  the  duty-free  temporary  importation  of  parts 
used  in  the  local  automobile  industry. 

INDEMNIFICATION  OF  AGENTS  IN  ITALY:   JUDICIAL  DECISION 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  as 
follows,  under  date  November  12,  regarding  agencies  in  Italy: — 

A  recent  legal  decision  in  regard  to  agencies  is  worth  noting  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Canadian  exporters.  According  to  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Italy,  based  on  the  old  law-decree  No.  1825  of  November  13,  1924,  a  sales 
agent  or  representative,  even  though  he  works  for  several  firms,  owns  his  own 
office,  and  is  paid  on  a  commission  basis,  is  defined  as  an  "  employee,"  and  it 
would  seem  that  a  firm  may  not  withdraw  its  agency  from  one  representative 
to  another  without  paying  an  appropriate  indemnity  to  its  first  agent. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour: 
Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Glasgow;  Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Cape  Town;  Mr.  C.  Noel 
Wilde,  Mexico  City;  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Subjoined  are 
the  dates  of  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Johnson 

Halifax  Dec.  7.  8  and  9      Campbellton  Dec.  11 

Sackville  Dec.  10 

Mr.  Bissett 

Montreal  Dec.  10-20 

Mr.  Wilde 

Winnipeg   Dec.  10  British  Columbia   Dec.  13 

Mr.  Bleakney 

Winnipeg  Dec.  8  Vancouver,  New  West- 

minster and  Victoria  .  .  Dec.  11-18 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioners should  communicate,  for  Vancouver,  with  the  Secretary,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  that  city,  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  cities 
included  in  the  above  itineraries,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  SUDAN 

Total  imports  into  Sudan  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  year 
were  valued  at  £4,226,302,  an  advance  of  £64,146  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1929.  According  to  a  report  just  issued  by  the  Central  Economic  Board, 
imports  on  private  account  through  the  Red  Sea  ports  and  Wadi  Haifa  totalled 
in  value  £2,9*51,301  between  January  and  August  last,  against  £2,848,581  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  items  chiefly  contributing  to  this  increase  of  £102,720  were 
machinery,  metal  goods,  motor  cars,  tea  and  coffee,  and  motor  spirit. 

There  was,  unfortunately,  a  decline  in  1930  compared  with  1929  in  cotton 
manufactures,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  wheat  flour,  bags  and  sacks,  timber, 
household  soap,  rice,  and  wines,  beers  and  spirits.  Government  imports  have 
been  less  as  a  whole,  but  there  was  in  the  period  under  review  a  notable  increase 
in  Government  buying  of  cement,  clothing,  and  refined  sugar.  Decreases  in 
Government  purchases  of  machinery,  coal  and  patent  fuels,  timber  and  railway 
sleepers,  and  boots  and  shoes  are  recorded. 

SPAIN'S  INCREASED  EXPORTS 

The  effect  of  the  low  value  of  the  peseta  in  restricting  imports  and  helping 
exports  is  clearly  shown  in  the  figures  of  foreign  trade  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year,  writes  the  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Sup- 
plement. The  unfavourable  balance  has  been  reduced  from  565,000,000  pesetas 
in  January  to  217,000,000  in  September.  Last  year's  good  crops  enabled  Spain 
to  dispense  with  a  large  quantity  of  foodstuffs  normally  imported,  while  increas- 
ing the  value  of  her  .exports  of  such  produce  by  164,000,000  pesetas.  Manufac- 
tured articles  declined  on  the  import  side  but  increased  on  the  export  side.  The 
import  of  coal,  almost  entirely  from  Great  Britain,  showed  a  drop.  The  export 
of  cotton  goods  from  Catalonia  rose  substantially,  but  wine  exports  fell  heavily, 
chiefly  because  of  the  French  duty,  which  brought  about  the  denunciation  of 
the  commercial  treaty  with  France  and  the  increase  of  the  Spanish  tariff  on 
motor  cars;  imports  of  these  decreased  in  consequence.  This  year  is  proving 
bad  for  foreign  trade  in  Spain. 
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DEFERRED  AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  30,  1930. — Owing  to  Australian  manufacturers  being 
still  unable  to  supply  domestic  requirements,  the  deferred  increased  import  duties 
imposed  on  the  undermentioned  tariff  items,  the  operation  of  which  has  been 
postponed  from  time  to  time,  have  been  further  postponed  until  the  dates  speci- 
fied opposite  each  item: — 


Item 

136  (F)   (2)  Iron  and  steel— Hoop,  n.e.i   April  1,  1931 

147  Iron  and  steel,  viz:— Plates  and  sheets,  plain  tinned..   ..    April  1,  1931 

168  (B)  (1)  Machinery,  viz: — Sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand,  of  the 
type  ordinarily  used  in  the  household;  machine  heads, 
whether  imported  separately  or  forming  part  of  the 
complete     machine,     including     accessories  except 

wrenches  and  oil  cans   Jan.  1,  1931 

179  (D)  (3)  (c)  Electrical  machines  and  appliances — Electric  house- 
hold dish-washing  machines   April  1,  1931 

194  (D)         Chain  and  chains,  viz: — Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into 

serviceable  articles   Jan.  1,  1931 

This  further   postponement  does   not   apply  to  the 
following,  viz:  — 

Brass  and  copper  chain   (curb  and  trace  pattern)  of  \ 
mm.  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  both  sizes  inclusive. 


Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles,  in  sizes 
exceeding  \  inch  up  to  but  not  including  \  inch. 
334  (F)   (1)  Paper,  viz: — Writing  and  typewriting  paper  (plain),  not 
including  duplicating.    In  sheets  not  less  than  16  x 


13  inches   April  1,  1931 

358  (A)         Aeroplanes,   and   other   aircraft   including   balloons  and 

parachutes  .  .   Jan.  1,  1931 

392  (A)         Yarns,  cotton,  including  mercerized  cotton  vain   Jan.  1.  1931 

397  (A)         Explosives,  viz:— Cartridges,  n.e.i   April  1,  1931 


This  further  postponement  does  not  apply  to  shot-gun 

cartridges. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  and  those  deferred  on  these  items  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Present  Rates  Deferred  Rates 

British  British 

Preferential          General  Preferential  General 


136  (F)   (2)   Free  10%  £3  10s.  £6  ton 

147   Free  10%  £3  16s.  £5  15s.  ton 

168  (B)   (1)    10s.  20s.each  £2  10s.  £31fa.*adi 

179  (D)   (3)   (c)   Free  25%                   45%  60% 

194  (D)   50%  60%                  50%  60% 

334  (F)   (1)   Free*  10%*                20%  30% 

358  (A)   Free  10%                   25%  35% 

392  (A)   Free                   5%                  20%  35% 

397  (A)   15%**  25%**               15%  30% 


*  By  tariff  resolution  of  November  6,  1930,  these  rates  have  been  increased  to  10  per  cent, 
British  preferential,  and  20  per  cent  general. 

**  These  rates  are  subject  to  50  per  cent  increase  made  by  tariff  resolution  of  April  4,  1930. 

The  present  rates  under  item  194(D),  which  are  now  the  same  as  the 
deferred  rates,  were  imposed  in  December  last  but  have  yet  to  be  ratified  by 
Parliament,  hence,  if  not  ratified,  provision  for  the  operation  of  the  deferred 
rates  on  January  1  next  or  later  is  still  retained. 

The  general  rates  under  these  tariff  items  are  applicable  to  all  Canadian 
goods  of  the  kind  with  the  exception  of  writing  and  typewriting  paper  (item 
334(F)  (1)  ),  which,  under  the  Canadian-Australian  trade  agreement,  is  admis- 
sible at  the  British  preferential  rate. 

(Rates  quoted  above  do  not  include  the  primage  duty  of  4  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  the  sales  tax  of  2\  per  cent  ad  valorem.) 
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MACHINERY  IMPORT  INTO  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  Act  under  which  machinery  of  a  character  not  manufactured  in 
Czechoslovakia  is  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the  country  free  of  duty,  or  at 
a  reduced  assessment  of  duty,  will  expire  in  March  next,  and  the  Czechoslovak 
Parliament  is  already  being  approached  in  the  interests  of  the  industries  with 
the  object  of  having  the  measure  indefinitely  prolonged,  as  the  numerous  appli- 
cations for  the  facilities  in  question  show  that  the  purchase  of  foreign  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  rationalizing  and  modernizing  production  is  still  considerable. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :   WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  1 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  1,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  24,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  .  Peseta 

Sweden.*  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  <  . .  .  .Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  :  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $] 

Barbados  %\ 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Offici 

Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  1 

Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

.1407 

$  .1422 

$  .1425 

5 

.1390 

.  1392 

.  1394 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

.  0296 

.0296 

4 

.2680 

.2670 

.  2673 

u 

.0252 

.0251 

.0252 

6 

.0392 

.0392 

.  0392 

.2382 

.  2380 

.2383 

5 

4.8666 

4.8474 

4.8550 

3 

.0130 

.0129 

.0130 

9 

.4020 

.4018 

.4022 

3 

.1749 

.1747 

.  1750 

H 

.0526 

.0522 

.0523 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

54 

.2680 

.2669 

.2674 

4 

1.0805 

.0454 

.0455 

n 

.0060 

.0060 

.0060 

9 

.1118 

.1126 

6 

.2680 

.2680 

.2683 

.1930 

.1935 

.1937 

24 

1.0000 

.9985 

1.0000 

21 

.4244 

.3445 

.3450 

.1196 

.1011 

.1012 

.1217 

.  1204 

.1215 

7 

.9733 

.9661 

.9675 

7 

.4985 

.4622 

.4587 

6-7 

.40 

.3120 

.3100 

7 

.1930 

.1847 

.1850 

1.0342 

.7963 

.7925 

1.0000 

1.0003 

.  9993 

.3110 

.  3050 

.3650 

.3613 

.3618 

6 

.4985 

.4963 

.  4960 

5.1 

.4020 

.4019 

.  4025 

.  3599 

.3795 

.4424 

.4468 

.4475 

.5678 

.5617 

.5625 

1.013 

l.ooi— l.o'ii 

1 .00|—]  .011 

4.8666 

4 . 8506 

.  4 . 8550 

1.013 

1.001— 1 .015 

1  .00*—]  on 

.0392 

.0393 

.  0394 

0392 

.  0393 

.0394 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  .products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1282  and  1283.  Cheese. — Two  wholesale  grocers  in  Madrid  desire  direct  connection 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  icheddar  cheese;  also  pa-cket  pasteurized  cheese  (cantons  only 
to  be  sent  owing  to  the  customs  duty  being  based  on  weights).   Quotations  c.i.f.  Madrid. 

1284.  Sockeye  Salmon. — Wholesalers  in  Madrid,  Spain,  would  like  to  have  quotations 
and  samples  of  sockeye  salmon,  ci.f.  Madrid. 

1285.  Rennet  Casein. — Company  in  Glasgow,  with  offices  and  stores  in  'the  principal 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  wish  to  obtain  large  supplies  of  rennet  casein,  and 
would  like  to  get  into  (touch  with  a  reliable  exporter  of  this  commodity. 

Miscellaneous 

1286.  Hides. — A  London  firm  of  hide  and  skin  merchants  invite  offers  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  hides  in  a  position  <to  export  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

1287.  Rubber  Footwear. — British  house  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  would  itrea/t  with  Canadian 
factory  which  can  compete  for  agency. 

1288.  Body-building  Material  for  Automobiles. — Agent  in  Barcelona  would  like  to  get 
into  direct  communication  with  Canadian  exporters  of  body-building  material  for  auto- 
mobiles.   Quotations  c.i.f.  Barcelona. 

1289.  Telegraph  Poles. — Importers  of  (telegraph  poles  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  desire  a 
Canadian  source  of  supply.  General  dimensions  8  metres;  10-12  cm.  at  top,  and  14-16  cm. 
at  bottom.  Chief  demand  for  kyanize — i.e.  treated  with  bichloride  of  mercury — but  -a  few 
creosoted  required.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Barcelona.  All  correspondence  in  French.  Quotations 
for  10,000  poles. 

1290.  Heald  Wire. — Importer  in  Barcelona  would  Like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
exporter  of  heald  wire.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Barcelona. 

1291.  Selected  Steel  Scrap. — Agent  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  would  like  to  get  into  touch 
with  exporter  in  Canada  of  selected  steel  scrap.   Quotations  cii.  Barcelona. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Dec.  19;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  2;  Beaverbuirn,  Jan.  16 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;   Grey  County,  Dec.  20;   Hada  County,  Jan.  12— both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Tow  Head,  Dec.  20;  Concordia,  Jan.  24— both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin—  Dunaff  Head,  Dec.  24;  Fanad  Head,  Jan.  12— both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— A  steamer,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Latitia,  Dec.  12;  Airthria,  Dec.  24;  Salacia,  Jan.  10;  Kastalia,  Jan.  24 
—all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  M outdare,  Dec.  13;  Montcalm:,  Dec.  24  and  Jan.  23;  Melita, 
Jan.  2;    Minnedosa,  Jan.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Doc.  12;  Beaverbrae,  Dec.  26;  Beaverford,  Jan.  9;  Beaver- 
dale, Jan.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Dec.  31 ;  Kings  County,  Jan.  15— both  County 
Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  Dec.  20;  Valfiarita,  Dec.  27— bolth  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess1  of  Richmond,  Dec.  12;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  16;  Mont- 
calm, Dec.  24;  Melita,  Jan.  2;  Minnedosa,  Jan.  9;  Montclare,  Jan.  16 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London— Beaverburn,  Dec.  12  and  Jan.  16;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  19  and  Jan.  23; 
Beaverbrae,  Dec.  26;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  2;  Beaverford,  Jan.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  11;-  Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  25;  Man- 
chester Division,  Jan.  8 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Dec.  19;  Canadian  Skirmisher,  Jan. 
20— both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Christiania,  Dec.  23;   a  steamer,  Jan.  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Dec.  18;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  1; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  15 — all  Canadian  National;  Italia,  Dec.  12  and  Jan.  23;  a  steamer, 
Dec.  26  and  Jan.  9 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  and  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Gil,  Dec.  20  and  Jan.  17;  San  Bias,  Jan.  3 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — London  Exchange,  Dec.  15;  London  Corporation,  Jan.  12 — both  Fumess 
Line;  Minnewaska,  Dec.  22  and  Jan.  19;  Maryland,  Deic.  291 — both  Atlantic  Transport 
Line;  Lancastria,  Dec.  8;  Kasitalia,  Dec.  15;  Vardulia,  Jan.  12 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line; 
Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Dec.  20;  Incemore,  Jan.  3;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  10 — all 
Furness  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Jan.  15;  Adriatic,  Dec.  8;  Ninian, 
Dec.  22;   Cedric,  Jan.  5 — all  White  Star  line. 

To  Manchester. — Ninian,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  22;  Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  12; 
Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  26;   Manchester  Division,  Jan.  9 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Dec.  7;   Pennland,  Dec.  291 — both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Dec.  13;  Airthria,  Dec.  27;  Salacia,  Jan.  13 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Gripsholm,  Dec.  8  and  Jan.  19;  Drottningholm,  Dec.  29 — both 
Swedish-American  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  20;  Dominica,  Dec.  13  and 
27;  Silvia,  Dec.  20  and  Jan.  3 — 'both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  Farquhair  Line, 
Dec.  12  and  26  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Mi  que  lor?) . 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Italia.,  Deo.  18;  a  steamer,  Jan.  1  and  15 — 
all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  mat  call  ait  Nevis  or  Montserrait)  ;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  12;  Lady 
Drake,  Dec.  24;   Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. — Chaimplain  (also  calls  at  Sit.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Dec.  18;  Colborne  (also 
calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Dec.  31;  Cornwallis  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Jan.  15 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Dec.  13  and  Jan. 9;  Lady  Somers  (does  not  call  at  Belize), 
Dec,  20  and  Jan.  16;  Caithcart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Dec.  27;  Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  2 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Dec.  10;  Calabria,  Dec.  24 
—both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  National,  Dec.  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Transporter  (also  calls 
at  Bluff  and  Timaru),  Canadian  National,  Dec.  24. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Empress  of  Japan,  Canadian  Pacific. 
Dec.  20  (also  calls  at  Honolulu  and  Manila). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji. — Africa  Maru  (also  calls  at  Shanghai),  Dec.  23; 
Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen  but  does  not  call  at  Moji),  Dec.  23;  Hawaii  Maru,  Dec. 28 
— all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai. — Elmworth,  Australian-B.C.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Dec.  10. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  10;  Aorangi,  Jan.  7 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line . 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Unden,  Dec.  13;  Mirrabooka, 
January — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co., 
Dec.  17. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  New 
Plymouth.— Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Jan.  3. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Unden,  Dec.  13;  Mirra- 
booka, January — both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.  Ltd. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Dec.  8;  Buenos  Aires,  Dec.  31 — both  John- 
son Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  Dec.  18;  Nichtheroy,  Dec.  23; 
Drechtdyk,  Jan.  1;  Dinteldyk  (also  calls  at  Southampton),  Jan.  15-— all  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Dec.  13;  Jefferson  Myers, 
Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Dec.  31. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Tacoma,  Dec.  18;  San  Francisco,  Jan.  8 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Kinderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Jan.  14  (also  calls  at  Rot- 
terdam) . 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Dec.  11; 
Felt  re,  Jan.  8 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Dec.  22;  San  Diego,  Jan.  5; 
Wyoming,  Jan.  16 — all  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Hindanger,  December;  Brimanger,  January — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — WTest  Ivis,  Dec.  17;  West  Camairgo,  Jan.  7; 
West  Ira,  Jan.  25 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Capetown,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City,  B.C.  Shipping 
Agencies  Ltd.,  late  December. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd.,  Dec.  18. 

To  Puerto  Colombia— Point  San  Pablo,  Dec.  7;  Point  Fermin,  Dec.  23— both  Gulf 
Pacific. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND 

COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  for  the  same,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  ''Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bcrmuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Argentina;  Australia;  Belgium; 

Brazil;  Central  American  Republics;  Chile;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  Denmark;  Finland; 

France;  Holland;  India;  Italy;  Mexico;  Netherlands  East  Indies;  New  Zealand;  Peru;  South 

Africa;  Switzerland;  Turkey;  Uruguay;  and  Venezuela.  (Free.) 
Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1922  Edition.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  the  following  countries:  Australia;  Belgium;  the  Bahamas; 

Brazil;  British  Honduras;  China;  Colombia;  Cuba;  France;  Hayti;  Hongkong;  India;  Jamaica; 

Japan;  Mexico;  British  Malaya  and  Siam;  New  Zealand;  South  Africa;  British  West  Indies; 

Netherlands;  and  the  United  Kingdom.  (Free.) 
Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finanee 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorce. 

Canada,  1930. 

Tear  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  (External)  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual,  Quarterly  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColI,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1). 
(Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing. Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 

Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Ed.  Da  "A  Noite." 
Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cables,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125.  Port  of  Spain.  Office.  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ins.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the 
Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.     Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Cuba 

James  Cormack.    Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
France 

Hercule  Barre.  3  rue  Scribe.  Paris  (9).  (Ter- 
ritory includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1,  Corai  street,  Athens.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Turkey.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes— P.O.  Box  80.  Office— Exchange 
Building,  Hongkong.  Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
India  and  Ceylon 
R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplan- 
ade Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).    Cablet,  Canadian.   Territory  includes 

Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania. 
Jugoslavia,  and  Cyprus.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 
Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  F.  101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office,  Imperial  Life  Assurance  Build- 
ing, Marunouchi,  Tokyo.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Kobe:    Acting   Trade   Commissioner.  Addrest 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230.    Office,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg.,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico.  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory    includes    the    Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 
G    R.  Heasman.  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements,  Fed- 
erated   Malay    States,    and    Siam.)  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters.  P.O.  Box  33: 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer.  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Terri- 
tory   includes    Scandinavian    countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  P.O.  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City. 
(Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima. 
Office.  Calle  Coca.  478.  (Territory  includes 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Sonth  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett.  P.O.  Box  683.  Office.  Westminster 
House.  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Lordon:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address.  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner. Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrueom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden.  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  8treet, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 
United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.  (Territory  covers  New  England,  At- 
lantic seaboard  states.  Pennsylvania;  also 
the  Bermudas.)   Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8 
S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.) 
Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405, 
Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  St. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  seaboard  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states.) 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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"JUGOSLAVIA  AS   A  MARKET" 

The  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Italy,  on  market  conditions  and  opportunities  in  Jugoslavia  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  about  tos  be 
issued  as  a  pamphlet.  The  publication  will  extend  to  48  pages,  and  is  fully 
indexed. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  but  only  on  special  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  price  to  other  than  subscribers  to  the 
Journal  is  25  cents. 

SOME  FURTHER  DETAILS  OF  CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT 

BRITAIN  DURING  1929 

I 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  25,  1930. — The  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  calendar  year  1929  has  now  been  issued  by  the  British 
Government.  This  volume  contains  not  only  the  official  and  revised  details  of 
the  imports  from  Canada,  as  shown  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journals  Nos. 
1359  and  1360  (February  15  and  22,  1930),  but  also  gives  statistics  of  other 
commodities  which  enter  into  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 
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The  principal  features  of  this  trade  were  fully  discussed  in  these  previous 
reports,  which  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  present  report  in  order  to 
obtain  a  complete  picture  of  the  situation. 

It  is,  however,  interesting  to  review  the  position  of  all  commodities  which 
enter  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada,  for  the  reason  that  the  figures  repro- 
duced in  the  following  notes  clearly  indicate  the  articles  in  which  of  all  those 
imported  Canada  can  expect  to  compete.  Though,  apart  from  Canada,  the 
countries  of  origin  are  not  always  given,  where  there  is  one  outstanding  source 
of  supply  it  is  named.  The  economic  or  fiscal  reasons  governing  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  imports  of  certain  products  are  also  discussed  in  the  context. 

While  the  figures  are  on  the  whole  disappointing,  there  are  many  instances 
of  phenomenal  increases  and  revivals  of  trade.  This  applies  particularly  to 
imports  affected  by  the  preferential  treatment  Canada  receives  under  the  Safe- 
guarding and  other  duties.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  mentioned  that  these 
duties  are  imposed  for  a  specific  period,  and  in  some  cases  this  period  will  expire 
shortly. 

There  has  been  a  general  falling  off  in  values  due  to  some  extent  to  the 
quantity  shipped,  but  partly  to  the  lower  prices  prevailing. 

Some  of  the  Canadian  items  shown  and  discussed  in  a  similar  report  pub- 
lished last  January  have  disappeared  altogether,  or  became  so  small  that  they 
have  been  omitted  from  this  report  where  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  reason- 
able likelihood  of  the  trade  being  revived. 

(1)  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco 

(Imports  of  Grain,  Flour,  Provisions  and  Canned  Fish  were  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1359  and  No.  1360:   February  15  and  22,  1930) 

RYE 

Though  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  total  imports  of  rye,  Canada  held  the 
bulk  of  the  trade.  The  1928  imports  amounted  to  172,390  cwts.  (£94,672),  of 
which  Canada's  share  was  162,846  cwts.  (£89,303) .  In  1929,  when  the  total  was 
129,998  cwts,  (£63,600),  Canada  shipped  120,529  cwts.  (£59,667). 

WHEAT  PRODUCTS,  OTHER  THAN  MEAL  AND  FLOUR 

This  heading  includes  breakfast  foods  made  solely  from  wheat.  Here  we 
find  that  the  imports  for  1929—93,897  cwts.  (£90,789)— are  almost  double  those 
of  1928,  which  were  58,326  cwts.  (£59,276).  Imports  from  Canada  more  than 
doubled,  increasing  from  9,641  cwts.  (£17,372)  in  1928  to  22,446  cwts.  in  1929. 

OATMEAL 

While  Canada  has  been  the  largest  supplier  of  oatmeal  to  this  country, 
closely  followed  by  the  United  States,  the  latest  figures  (1929)  show  that  the 
latter  country  supplied  94,933  cwts.  (£66,596) ;  Germany,  54,652  cwts.  (£38,401) ; 
and  Canada,  28,562  cwts.  (£20,882).  The  total  imports  were  190,676  cwts. 
(£135,162). 

ROLLED  OATS 

Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  of  rolled  oats,  showing  a  considerable 
increase  over  1928,  whereas  the  exports  from  the  other  two  large  suppliers  have 
been  steadily  falling  off  during  the  past  five  years,  though  they  indicate  a  slight 
increase  over  1928,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  following  table: — 


Quantity  .  Value 

1928  1929  1928  1929 

Cwts.  Cwts.  f  £ 

Total  imports                                     454,191  490,723  588,771  623,606 

Canada                                         284.964  302.919  439,814  480,435 

Germany                                        87,160  93,175  70,436  63,798 

United  States                                 73,326  80,003  68,054  65,781 
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Though  there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantities  shipped  both  by  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  the  value  in  both  cases  is  lower  than  in  1928. 

CEREAL  FOODS 

Imports  of  cereal  foods  (unspecified)  were  in  1929  29,407  cwts.  (£77,046), 
remaining  about  the  same  as  in  1928,  when  they  were  30,525  cwts.  (£77,642). 

Canada's  figures  were  reduced  from  20,990  cwts.  (£59,866)  in  1928  to  15,587 
cwts.  (£45,164) ;  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  5,751  cwts. 
(£14,585)  to  9,224  cwts.  (£26,938). 

HAY 

For  the  third  successive  year  there  was  a  shortage  of  hay,  which  necessi- 
tated imports  from  Canada  on  a  large  scale,  and  this  trade  again  shows  a  con- 
siderable increase: — 

Quantity  Value 
1928         1929  1928  1929 

Tons         Tons  £  £ 

Total  imports   58,721       90.016       270,224  463,385 

Canada   50,098       86,857       232,137  434,386 

Irish  Free  State   3.839         4.402         14,996  19,447 

Norway   260         1,378  1,396  6,993 

United  States   4,514  228        21,638  1,087 


POULTRY 

Though  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  imports  of  dead  poultry  from 
490,249  cwts.  (£2,687,953)  in  1928  to  554,165  cwts.  (£2,959,536) ,  the  small  con- 
tribution from  Canada  dropped  from  1,627  cwts.  (£11,978)  in  1928  to  990  cwts. 
(£7,409). 

SAUSAGE  CASINGS 

The  total  imports  of  sausage  casings — 81,207  cwts.  (£832,875) — were 
slightly  lower  than  in  1928,  and  Canada's  share,  6,635  cwts.  (£44,84.9) ,  shows  a 
small  increase. 

FROZEN  SALMON 

Due  probably  to  the  new  brine-freezing  process,  and  the  adoption  by  the 
trade  of  the  name  "  chilled  salmon,"  the  exports  of  frozen  salmon  in  1929  from 
Canada  were  27,072  cwts.  (£133,597)— almost  double  those  of  1928,  which  were 
15,436  cwts.  (£82,852).  This  trade  should  continue  to  increase  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fish  improves,  and  the  consuming  public  become  used  to  having 
fresh  salmon  almost  all  the  year  round. 

SALTED  SALMON 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  1929  imports  over  those  of  1928,  the 
figures  being  13,873  cwts.  (£63,752)  against  9,823  cwts.  (£50,222).  This  advance 
was  almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  increased  shipments  from  Newfoundland 
—5,512  cwts.  (£11,982).  Canada's  trade  remained  about  the  same  with  792 
cwts.  (£3,680). 

CANNED  SALMON 

The  figures  showing  the  imports  of  canned  salmon  were  given  in  a  previous 
report.  The  countries  of  origin  are  now  available  and  show  that  the  Soviet 
Union  (Russia)  was  the  largest  shipper  with  367,347  cwts.  (£2,186,409).  The 
United  States  shipped  272,546  cwts.  (£1,286,921),  and  Japan  122,662  cwts. 
(£508,375).  Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  90,815  cwts.  (£415,834),  com- 
pared with  100,096  cwts.  (£478,759)  in  1928. 


APPLES 

Although  the  total  importation  of  apples  showed  a  decrease,  shipments  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  increased.  The  falling  off  in  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia more  than  accounted  for  the  total  decrease. 
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Quantity  Value 

1928              1929              1928  1929 

Cwts.            Cwts.               £  £ 

Total  imports                             6,089.088  5,757.541  7,837,776  7,062,037 

United  States                       2,954.686  3,089,163  3,539.317  3,899,224 

Australia                              1,442,304         351,908  2,256,532  551,176 

Canada                                 1,246,822  1,707,238  1,338,612  1,770,559 

PEARS 

Imports  of  pears — 1,078,224  cwts.  (£1,655,153) — show  an  increase  over 
those  of  1928.  Belgium  supplied  half  of  this  total.  The  shipments  from  Canada 
fell  off  50  per  ceni^-29,858  cwts  (£66,595)  compared  with  59,899  cwts.  (£120,- 
171)  in  1928. 

PLUMS 

During  the  past  few  years  the  imports  of  plums  from  Canada  have  been 
steadily  increasing.  In  1929,  however,  Canada  supplied  only  6,601  cwts.  (£17,- 
209),  compared  with  18,171  cwts.  (£37,996)  in  1928. 

CANNED  FRUITS 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  total  importations  of  canned  fruits, 
and  in  1929  under  the  heading  of  canned  fruit  (preserved  without  sugar)  this 
figure  reached  431,150  cwts.  (£642,555).  The  principal  supplier  was  the  United 
States  with  217,281  cwts.  (£330,427)— slightly  more  than  half  the  total.  Ship- 
ments from  Canada  were  relatively  insignificant,  amounting  to  3,338  cwts. 
(£5,636),  compared  with  5,265  cwts.'  (£7,324)  in  1928. 

Under  the  heading  canned  fruit  (excluding  pineapples)  preserved  with  sugar 
the  total  importation  remains  practicallv  the  same  as  in  1928,  the  figures  being 
1,954,416  cwts.  (£5,083,825)  and  1,979,005  cwts  (£4,885,906)  respectively.  The 
bulk  of  this  trade  is  held  by  the  United  States,  which  shipped  1,688.873  cwts. 
(£4,433,673)  in  1929  and  1,700,690  cwts.  (£4,217,007)  in  1928. 

Canada's  contribution,  amounting  to  34,256  cwts.  (£73,218),  though  small, 
shows  an  increase  over  1928  of  9,322  cwts.  (£16,551). 

CIDER 

Of  a  total  of  637,202  gallons  of  cider  valued  at  £92,910,  Canada  contributed 
365,314  gallons  (£49,848),  whereas  the  total  from  all  foreign  countries  only 
amounted  to  265,407  gallons  (£42,096).  These  shipments  from  Canada  show 
a  large  increase  over  those  of  1928,  when  thev  amounted  to  191,644  gallons 
(£23,356). 

HONEY 

Imports  of  honey  increased  from  70,958  cwts.  (£198,988)  in  1928  to  97,060 
cwts.  (£265,982).  The  principal  suppliers  were:  United  States,  23.404  cwts. 
(£57,841);  Canada,  21,600  cwts.  (£80,679);  and  New  Zealand,  15,866  cwts. 
(£37,081).  It  will  be  noted  that  though  the  shipments  from  the  United  States 
are  greater  in  quantity  than  those  from  Canada,  the  value  of  the  latter  is 
£22,838  higher. 

PRESERVED  MILK 

There  was  a  general  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  condensed  milk  (sweetened 
and  unsweetened),  but  an  increase  in  those  of  milk  powder  (not  sweetened). 
The  same  statement  covers  the  imports  from  Canada.  The  figures  were  as 
follows: — 

Condensed  Milk  (Unsweetened) 

Quantity  Value 

1928  1929  1928  1929 

Cwts.  Cwts.  f  £ 

Total  imports                                  425.406  405.307  1.161.655  1.076.630 

United  States                            249.170  158.230  755.508  490.435 

Netherlands                                94.177  158.314  205,010  353.089 

Canada                                      42,928  15,218  111,519  40,904 
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Condensed  Milk  (Sweetened,  Whole) 


Quantity  Value 

1928           1929  1928  1929 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                  297,015  258,421  715,100  599,534 

Netherlands                              171,514  161,829  367,142  329,889 

Switzerland                                 77,736         43,492  217,512  125,688 

Denmark                                    29,098         30,087  81,285  80,436 

Canada                                       12,142          9,930  32,684  27,157 

Milk  Powder  (Unsweetened) 

Total  imports                                  199,706  263,048  507,668  706,941 

New  Zealand                              80,902         99,650  208,560  341,448 

Netherlands                                69^224         90.485  183,268  206,248 

Canada                                       29,271         34,412  63,188  73,299 


LARD 

The  imports  of  lard  increased  from  122,340  tons  (£7,504,874)  in  1928  to 
131,048  tons  (£7,806,995)  in  1929.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States,  the  imports  from  that  country  being  112,905  tons  (6,712,- 
484),  compared  with  102,816  tons  (£6,300,400)  in  1928.  Though  Canada's 
share  of  this  business  is  comparatively  small,  she  is  the  second  largest  supplier, 
with  11,690  tons  (£705,011)  in  1928  and  12,113  tons  (£722,786)  in  1929. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  canned  vegetables  (other  than 
tomatoes)  from  153,942  cwts.  (£305,942)  in  1928  to  167,315  cwts.  (£336,027)  in 
1929,  but  Canada's  already  small  share  of  this  trade  shrank  from  3,135  cwts. 
(£6,486)  to  2,004  cwts.  (£4,184) . 

HOPS 

There  was  a  further  reduction  in  the  hop  import  trade,  deliveries  falling 
from  78,783  cwts.  (£544,151)  to  67,900  cwts.  (£357,157).  At  the  same  time 
supplies  from  Canada  fell  off  from  6,653  cwts.  (£46,218)  to  4,075  cwts.  (£24,936) . 
The  reason  for  this  decline  is  that  up  to  last  year  the  hop  growers  of  England 
voluntarily  controlled  production.  Some  of  the  growers,  however,  broke  away 
from  this  agreement,  and  over-production  in  this  country  was  the  result. 

TOBACCO  (UNMANUFACTURED) 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  conditions  existing  in  1928,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  importation  of  tobacco,  but  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  supplied  by 
Canada  and  by  the  Empire. 

Quantity  Value 
1928  1929  1928  1929 

Lbs.  Lbs.  £  £ 

Total   217,785,216       240,026,107       16.224,328  17,187,434 

Total  from  foreign  countries  .  .  174,700,731  208,495,180  13,353,800  15,336,030 
Total  from  British  countries  .  .      43,084,485         31,530,927         2,870.528  1,851,404 

United  States   171,838,580       205,376,067       13,052,874  14,958,296 

Canada   6,029,388  5,024,604  454,614  351,618 

(2)  Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured 

(Imports  of  Lumlber  and  Wood  Pulp  were  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journals 
Nos.  1359  and  1360:   February  15  and  22,  1930) 

ABRASIVES 

Among  abrasives  the  only  heading  under  which  imports  from  Canada  appear 
is  carborundum.  Imports  in  1929  were  2,169  tons  (£89,061),  of  which  Canada 
was  the  principal  supplier  with  1,120  tons  (£45,420). 

asbestos 

The  importations  of  asbestos  from  Canada  are  rapidly  diminishing — 6,490 
tons  (£127,325)  in  1928  as  against  3,392  tons  (£92,151)  in  1929— whereas  those 
from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  steadily  increasing.    The  Union  shipped 
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8,603  tons  (£250,309)  in  1928  compared  with  9,993  tons  (£278,444)  in  1929. 
Those  from  the  Rhodesias  fell  from  13,290  tons  (£493,167)  in  1928  to  10,611 
tons  (£448,134)  in  1929.  The  total  imports  fell  from  30,207  tons  to  27,894  tons 
in  1929,  but  in  the  same  period  the  value  increased  from  £933,486  to  £967,641. 

MAGNESITE 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  importation  of  calcined  magnesite 
—17,125  tons  (£129,161)  in  1928  and  27,315  tons  (£189,485)  in  1929.  Canada's 
shipments  increased  from  1,532  tons  (£11,772)  in  1928  to  4,512  tons  (£34,562) 
in  1929. 

COPPER  ORE 

The  drop  in  the  importation  of  copper  ore  from  46,313  tons  (£1,992,896) 
in  1928  to  39,051  tons  (£1,613,664)  in  1929  is  reflected  in  the  Canadian  figures, 
which  were  25,413  tons  (£1,271,826)  and  14,146  tons  (£664,467)  in  the  same 
period.  While  Canada  is  still  the  principal  supplier,  she  is  closely  followed  by 
Spain,  whose  trade  increased  slightly  to  12,042  tons  (£795,689). 

SILVER  ORE 

The  importation  of  silver  ore  was  reduced  from  £335,567  in  value  in  1928 
to  £207,129.  Canadian  shipments  fell  from  £51,994  to  £22,757  during  the  same 
period. 

FURS 

The  number  of  skins  imported  remained  about  the  same,  the  1929  figures 
being  26,473,124.  The  value  showed  the  very  considerable  reduction  of  about 
a  million  pounds  sterling.  Canada's  trade  continued  to  improve,  and  the  figures 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  skins  from  1,743,380  (£1,614,502)  in  1928 
to  2,766,079  (£2,164,576)  in  1929. 

SEEDS 

While  the  total  importation  of  clover  seed  decreased  from  74,504  cwts. 
(£300,684)  in  1928  to  56,894  cwts.  (£212,440)  in  1929,  Canada's  contribution 
remained  about  the  same,  supplies  amounting  to  15,128  cwts.  (£60,094).  Over 
this  same  period  Canada's  trade  in  grass  seed  again  showed  a  considerable 
reduction.  The  figures  for  1928  were  5,243  cwts.  (£8,262)  against  2,926  cwts. 
(£5,839)  in  1929. 

COMPETITION  FROM  THE  ORIENT 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  25,  1930. — The  following  statement,  mainly  relative 
to  fresh  and  canned  fish,  is  reproduced  from  a  letter  written  by  a  prominent 
London  company  which  imports  and  distributes  both  articles,  and  also  a  wide 
range  of  provisions,  grocery  supplies,  etc. 

The  extract  illustrates  the  fierce  competition  which  is  arising  from  the 
organized  attempts  of  Russia  and  Japan  to  displace  in  this  important  market 
with  products  of  their  own  goods  which  were  formerly  supplied  mainly  from 
Canada. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  all  cases  distribution  is  being  conducted  by 
responsible  firms  of  good  standing,  that  the  sales  organization  is  good,  and 
quality  and  packing  satisfactory.  The  general  effect  has  been  to  still  further 
force  down  prices  at  a  time  when  business  is  bad  and  the  demand  extremely 
inactive.   The  statement  follows: — 

Chilled  salmon  imports  have  been  extraordinarily  heavy,  and  this,  coupled  with  an 
unexpected  run  of  home  grilse,  will  compel  importers  it  o  carry  big  stocks  over  until  next 
season,  thus  causing  a  lot  of  money  to  be  lost,  as  in  addition  to  having  to  itake  less  than  I 
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cost,  heavy  oold  storage  charges  will  have  ito  be  incurred.  On  the  canned  salmon  no  doubt 
you  are  quite  aware  ithait  the  Russians  are  dumping  thousands  and  thousands  of  cases  of 
aill  sorts  here:  my  Vancouver  agent  has  just  written  that  one  boat  that  has  just  arrived 
there  is  carrying  137,000  cases  of  Siberian,  all  destined  for  London — and  not  only  that,  but 
there  is  very  little  restriction  on  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold. 

As  regards  lobsters,  the  Japanese  brought  the  cralb  up  to  such  a  fine  art  and  sold  it 
about  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  lobsters  that  the  public  gradually  took  it  on,  and  many 
who  did  would  not  buy  lobster  if  was  the  same  price.  Halves  have  dropped  from  120s.  to 
90s.  per  case  of  ninety-six  (tins,  with  quarters  from  70s.  to  55s.,  and  not  many  selling  even 
at  these  figures. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  CANNED  TONGUE  TRADE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  November  25,  1930. — There  is  a  large  demand  throughout  the 
North  of  England,  particularly  in  the  Manchester  district,  for  canned  ox  and 
pork  tongues,  the  later  being  generally  known  in  this  market  as  lunch  tongues. 

By  far  the  largest  share  of  the  business  in  canned  ox  tongues  is  controlled 
by  United  States  and  other  meat-packing  houses  established  in  South  America, 
although  limited  quantities  of  ox  tongues  do  reach  this  country  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  lunch  tongue  trade  is  mainly  shared  by  United 
States  and  Danish  packers.  Small  quantities  are  also  imported  from  Holland, 
and  Canada  has  been  shipping  to  a  limited  extent  in  recent  years. 

While  most  of  the  trade  is  in  imported  tongues,  several  English  packers  put 
up  this  commodity,  both  canned  and  in  glass.  Raw  material  is  obtained  from 
the  domestic  supplies  of  this  country  and  Ireland,  particularly  for  the  higher 
class  trade  in  glass,  and  frozen  tongue  in  boxes  is  also  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities from  South  America  for  canning.  Australia  ships  a  certain  amount  of 
frozen  tongues  as  well.  Some  of  the  frozen  tongues  may  also  be  disposed  of 
among  butchers  for  the  ordinary  retail  trade.  Pickled  pork  tongues  in  barrels 
come  to  this  market  from  the  United  States  and  are  sold  out  to  butchers  or 
packers  who  put  them  up  in  tins  under  their  own  brands.  Pickled  tongues  have 
been  imported  from  Canada  at  irregular  intervals  during  the  last  few  years, 
but  this  is  now  a  relatively  small  trade  which  is  pretty  well  controlled  by  one 
internationally  known  American  packing  house. 

Both  ox  and  lunch  canned  tongues  are  sold  in  containers  ranging  from 
8  ounces  to  6  pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  6-pound  size,  which  is 
purchased  by  retailers  and  cut  into  slices  for  sale  over  the  counter.  Hotels  and 
restaurants  are  also  large  buyers  of  this  size.  Other  sizes  in  demand  which  are 
sold  in  the  can  to  the  housewife  are  from  1  pound  up  to  3  pounds.  The  general 
opinion  in  the  trade  is  that  ox  tongue,  although  on  the  average  about  50  per  cent 
higher  in  price,  has  a  greater  sale  than  the  lunch  tongue.  At  present  ox  tongue 
retails  at  from  3s.  9d.  (91  cents)  per  pound  to  about  3s.  lid.  (95  cents),  depend- 
ing on  brand  and  quality,  and  lunch  tongue  can  be  obtained  for  around  2s.  6d. 
(60  cents)  per  pound.  One  of  the  largest  and  best-class  retail  stores  in  Liverpool 
estimates  their  demand  for  ox  and  lunch  tongues  to  be  about  equal,  and  while 
they  sell  ox  tongue  readily  in  sizes  from  \  pound  to  3  pounds,  they  find  their 
most  popular  seller  in  lunch  tongue  to  be  the  12-ounce  can. 

Although  there  is  a  demand  for  tongue  throughout  the  year,  the  heaviest 
consuming  season  is  usually  from  May  to  the  end  of  September,  as  large  quan- 
tities are  sold  at  the  seaside  resorts.  The  buying  is  chiefly  from  January  to 
March.  As  already  mentioned,  the  import  trade  in  canned  ox  tongue  is  almost 
a  South  American  monopoly.  As  regards  lunch  tongues,  American  packs  are, 
on  the  whole,  more  popular  than  Danish,  and  accordingly  bring  better  prices. 
In  recent  years,  however,  Danish  packers  have  been  improving  their  output  and 
giving  increased  competition  to  United  States  firms.  Dutch  lunch  tongues  are 
considered  inferior  to  Danish. 

Imported  canned  tongues  are  mainly  distributed  in  this  market  by  direct 
branches  or  agents  of  overseas  packing  houses.    For  this  reason,  the  general 
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canned  goods  importers  have  not  handled  canned  tongues  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  canned  fish,  fruit,  or  vegetables,  and  most  of  them  limit  their 
purchases  to  small  orders  for  special  customers.  The  bulk  of  the  sales  are  made 
under  the  packer's  own  labels,  and  several  firms  who  have  been  long  estab- 
lished in  this  market  enjoy  a  decided  premium  in  price  over  competitors. 

While  there  is  little  encouragement  under  present  conditions  to  think  that 
Canadian  exporters  could  seriously  compete  against  ox  tongue  from  South 
America,  if  lunch  tongue  could  be  offered  in  a  6-pound  container  at  competitive 
prices,  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  a  much  larger  share  of  the  business  now 
enjoyed  by  United  States  and  Danish  packers. 

Information  on  competitive  prices  has  been  forwarded  along  with  this  report 
and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  26089). 


IRISH  FREE   STATE   CROP  SITUATION 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  November  20,  1930. — The  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  Irish 
Free  State  on  November  1,  1930,  as  reported  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  shows  that  with  October  the  worst  month  for  many  years, 
harvesting  operations  were  carried  out  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The 
inclement  weather  experienced  throughout  the  country  during  the  entire  summer 
continued  with  increased  intensity  in  October  and  caused  heavy  losses  in  many 
of  the  cereal  crops. 

The  hay  crop  on  the  whole  is  stated  to  be  above  average  in  aggregate  yield, 
but  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  quantity  so  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for 
fodder  and  that  left  uncut  owing  to  rain,  the  amount  available  for  use  will  be 
probably  just  sufficient  to  last  until  spring,  if  used  with  discretion. 

Although  winter  wheat  generally  has  given  a  heavier  yield  than  spring 
wheat,  the  moisture  content  is  high.  The  yield  has  been  variable,  but  gener- 
ally below  average,  and  the  quality  rather  softer  than  usual,  with  a  good  deal 
of  discolouring. 

In  the  barley  crop  the  yield  has  not  been  up  to  average  and  the  quality  of 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  crop  below  the  usual  malting  standard.  About 
70  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  of  fair  quality.  Much  of  the  oat  crop  was  badly  lodged 
and  a  loss  of  crop  estimated  at  10  per  cent  has  been  suffered  owing  to  shedding. 
Yields  are  below  average  in  quantity,  and  quality  is  poor,  being  thin  and  dis- 
coloured. 

The  importations  of  wheat  for  the  month  of  September,  1930,  amounted 
to  486,331  cwt.  (112  pounds),  as  compared  with  546,505  cwt.  a  year  ago  and 
672,349  cwt.  for  August,  1930.  For  the  nine  months  of  1930  the  total  imports 
have  been  3,680,584  cwt.  valued  at  £1,740,035,  as  compared  with  4,474,255  cwt. 
valued  at  £2,406,099  for  the  January-September  period  in  1929.  Barley 
imported  has  totalled  296,864  cwt.  valued  at  £105,849  to  date  in  1930,  as  against 
456,718  cwt.  valued  at  £219,591  last  year,  and  oats  have  totalled  103,996  cwt. 
valued  at  £35,283  in  1930,  as  against  70,878  cwt.  valued  at  £32,496  in  1929. 
Several  cargoes  of  Russian  wheat  and  oats  have  reached  Dublin  during  the 
past  two  months,  but  these  have  not  been  large. 

The  severely  depressed  agricultural  conditions  have  resulted  in  increased 
agitation  on  the  part  of  farmers'  organizations  for  the  imposition  of  tariffs  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  oats,  barley,  and  bacon  in  particular,  but  no  action 
has  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  Government. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Large  Decrease  in  Imports  into  Sydney 

Sydney,  November  13,  1930. — An  indication  of  the  large  extent  to  which 
imports  have  fallen,  both  in  volume  and  value,  is  provided  by  the  summary  of 
goods  imported  into  and  transhipped  at  Sydney  for  the  three  months  ended 
on  September  30  last,  compiled  by  the  Sydney  Harbour  Trust,  which  entirely 
controls  the  wharfage  accommodation  at  the  port  of  Sydney. 

Goods  received  from  overseas  amounted  to  290,220  tons  compared  with 
527,001  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  while  the  value  assessed 
by  the  Customs  Department  declined  from  £16,781,220  to  £8,495,585.  Inter- 
state imports  decreased  from  253,629  tons  valued  at  £6,721,660  to  199,628  tons 
valued  at  £5,570,981.  Goods  landed  from  other  New  South  Wales  ports  decreased 
from  364,137  tons  to  351,846  tons.  The  aggregate  weight  of  goods  received  for 
the  three  months  was  841,694  tons  against  1,144,857  tons  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1929-30.    Total  transhipments  declined  from  75,346  tons  to  53,381  tons. 

On  account  of  the  great  decline  in  the  amount  of  cargo  offering,  the  over- 
seas shipping  companies  recently  adopted  a  rationing  scheme  with  a  view  to 
minimizing,  as  far  as  possible,  vessels  arriving  and  departing  from  Australia 
with  only  small  cargoes. 

Decline  in  Australian  Food  Prices 

September  food  prices  in  all  States  showed  decreases  compared  with  the 
previous  month,  according  to  a  return  furnished  by  the  Commonwealth  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  Compared  with  the  month  of  August  there  was  a  decrease  of  3  •  1 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  thirty  towns  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  a  decrease  of  3-2 
per  cent  in  the  weighted  average  for  the  six  capital  cities. 

Of  the  States,  Western  Australia  recorded  the  greatest  decrease  with  4-6 
per  cent;  then  came  New  South  Wales  with  3-7  per  cent;  South  Australia  with 
Tasmania  showed  2-7  per  cent;  and  Victoria  and  Queensland,  2-5  per  cent. 

Compared  with  September  last  year,  Western  Australia  fell  14-5  per  cent; 
Queensland,  13-9  per  cent;  New  South  Wales,  13-4  per  cent;  Victoria,  11-2 
per  cent;  and  Tasmania,  8-9  per  cent. 

Prickly  Pear  Destruction  in  Australia 

For  many  years  past  the  spread  of  the  prickly  pear  in  Australia  has  been 
alarming  and  some  millions  of  acres  have  been  covered.  Arsenical  poisons  have 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent;  they  have  been  successful,  but  are  expen- 
sive. Some  years  ago  experiments  were  carried  out  with  the  cactoblastus  moth 
and  caterpillar,  and  proved  so  satisfactory  and  apparently  safe  to  liberate  that 
the  eggs  were  released  for  use  in  destroying  the  pest.  Many  areas  of  land  have 
been  cleared  of  the  pest  and  are  now  under  cultivation.  The  insects  naturally 
work  best  in  the  thickly  infested  districts,  and  the  results  there  have  been  so 
good  as  to  justify  confidence  in  the  ultimate  suppression  of  the  pest. 

Whaling  Operations  in  the  Antarctic 

The  increasing  attention  being  paid  to  whaling  in  the  Antarctic  is  clearly 
evident  from  official  statistics  just  published.  From  1923  to  1930  the  number 
of  whales  caught  was  11,673,  of  which  4,973  were  taken  by  ships  operating  last 
season.  The  barrels  of  oil  represented  in  the  catches  over  the  seven-years' 
period  were  902,646,  of  which  341,190  pertained  to  the  1929-30  season.  '  (One 
barrel  equals  40  imperial  gallons.)  Five  mother  ships  operated  last  season. 
The  average  take  of  oil  of  each  of  the  three  floating  factories  engaged  in  the 
1928-29  season  was  61,833  barrels,  while  for  the  1929-30  season  the  average  for 
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each  of  the  five  factories  operating  was  68,238.  The  higher  average  is  mainly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  newer  vessels  were  larger  and  more  modern 
in  chasing  and  factory  equipment. 

The  increasing  number  of  whales  taken  each  season,  and  the  fear  that 
the  stock  will  be  depleted  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  natural  reproduction  will 
be  able  to  balance,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  during 
recent  years. 

The  question  of  regulating  the  catching  capacity  of  stocks  and  compelling 
the  extraction  of  oil  from  the  whole  carcass  has  been  freely  discussed,  but  it  is 
realized  that  as  all  the  catching  could  be  done  in  international  waters,  which 
are  free  to  all,  effective  regulation  can  only  be  achieved  by  international  agree- 
ment. 

Australian  Pork  Exported  to  North  America 

Owing  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  mutton  and  beef,  pork  has  not  been 
a  popular  form  of  diet  in  Australia,  but  in  late  years  the  consumption  has  been 
larger. 

For  many  years  the  number  of  pigs  raised  fluctuated  greatly,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  1915.  Since  that  year  substantial  increases 
have  taken  place  and  there  are  approximately  1,000,000  pigs  in  Australia  at 
this  date.  Some  interest  has  been  aroused  lately  in  the  shipment  of  pork  to 
North  American  ports,  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  trade  shipping  companies 
have  agreed  to  a  reduction  in  the  charge  on  both  pork  and  veal  by  one-eighth 
of  a  penny  per  pound,  thus  making  the  freight  on  pork  one  penny  and  on  veal 
seven-eighths  of  a  penny  per  pound.  This  business  is  principally  centred  in 
Queensland,  where  the  frozen  pork  trade  has  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Low  Price  of  Mutton  and  Beef  in  Australia 

Mutton  has  changed  hands  at  extremely  low  levels  at  the  Sydney  sale 
yards  recently  as  a  result  of  large  supplies  of  sheep  and  lambs  having  been 
forwarded  to  market.  It  is  many  years  since  prices  were  so  depressed  and  the 
position  is  rendered  more  acute  by  the  low  value  of  sheepskins.  Beef  has  been 
greatly  affected  by  the  low  price  of  mutton.  Seasonal  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  pastoral  industry  have  been  excellent  and  the  quality  of  the  meat  is 
first  class. 

LEATHER  TANNING  AND  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES  OF  CALCUTTA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  lakh  equals  100,000;   1  crore  equals  10,000,000] 

Calcutta,  November  5,  1930. — Prior  to  1914  not  more  than  a  half-dozen 
tanneries  existed  in  Calcutta,  all  of  which  operated  on  a  small  scale,  producing 
crude  leather  by  the  indigenous  process,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  none 
were  equipped  with  machinery.  Their  combined  production  was  not  more  than 
100  hides  per  day,  while  the  total  value  of  the  animal  output  did  not  exceed 
three  lakhs  of  rupees  ($109,500).  At  the  present  time,  according  to  official 
statistics,  there  are  at  least  30O  tanneries  operating  in  and  about  Calcutta — 
some  large,  some  small — producing  annually  finished  cow  hides  valued  at  7 
lakhs  of  rupees  ($255,500) ,  goat  and  sheep  skins  valued  at  5  lakhs  ($182,500) , 
and  lizard  skins  valued  at  14  lakhs  ($511,000). 

Among  the  various  processes  known  to  the  industry,  chrome  tanning  has 
developed  most  rapidly  in  Calcutta  during  the  past  twelve  years,  while  vege- 
table tanning  appears  to  be  common  to  Cawnpore  district,  and  half-tanning  to 
Madras  and  Bombay. 

Substantial  sums  of  private  capital  have  been  invested,  not  always  suc- 
cessfully, in  the  Calcutta  industry,  but  eventually  the  chrome  tanning  process 
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appears  to  have  become  firmly  and  successfully  established,  because  of  its  speed 
and  suitability  for  making  upper  leathers  and  the  quick  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. This  process  also  proves  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  mechanical 
leathers  such  as  picker  bands,  large  quantities  of  which  are  used  in  the  textile 
industry. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  large  up-to-date  chrome  tanneries  in 
Calcutta,  in  addition  to  some  forty  other  smaller  concerns,  many  of  which  are 
mechanically  equipped.  These  tanneries  supply  the  bulk  of  the  chrome  leather 
requirements  of  India  and  neighbouring  countries,  while  in  some  instances,  when 
the  market  is  favourable,  they  export  to  England.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
2,000  pieces  of  cow  hide  are  chrome-tanned  daily — a  phenomenal  growth  when 
it  is  considered  that  in  1914  the  output  was  not  more  than  thirty  pieces  per  day. 

The  vegetable  tanning  process  has  also  developed  extensively  in  the  Cal- 
cutta area.  More  than  2,500  buffalo  hides  are  turned  into  sole  leather  per  day 
by  this  method  in  approximately  200'  small  tanneries,  which  employ  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  2,000  men,  who  all  come  from  the  Punjab. 

A  large  quantity  of  vegetable-tanned  patent  or  varnished  leather  is  also 
made  in  and  about  Calcutta,  the  only  district  in  India  where  this  type  of  leather 
is  manufactured.  The  quality  is  not  of  the  best,  and  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement,  but  it  demonstrates  that  conditions  are  suitable  for  the  making 
of  such  leather. 

Vegetable-tanned  cow  hides  for  suit  cases,  bags,  etc.,  are  also  produced  in 
considerable  quantities  by  a  number  of  the  tanneries,  some  of  which  emboss 
their  product  with  artificial  grains,  while  half-tanning  of  cowhide,  sheep,  and 
goat  skins  is  making  progress. 

A  new  development  in  the  local  industry,  which  has  assumed  considerable 
proportions  and  is  expanding  from  year  to  year,  is  the  processing  of  reptile 
skins,  while  the  manufacture  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  also  shows  a  pheno- 
menal growth.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  5,000  pairs  of  slippers  are 
made  daily  in  Calcutta,  the  value  of  which  is  approximately  $3,650,000  per 
annum. 

There  is  also  a  manufacture  of  other  leather  goods  such  as  trunks,  suit- 
cases, purses,  belting,  pump  hides,  washers,  etc.,  for  use  in  mills,  factories,  and 
railway  workshops,  and  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$1,825,000  annually. 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  products  of  tanning  and  associated  indus- 
tries in  Calcutta  alone  is  placed  at  $12,775,000. 

As  Calcutta  is  the  principal  port  of  India,  it  is  naturally  the  centre  to 
which  hides  are  shipped  from  all  the  northern  country  as  well  as  Bengal  for 
sale  to  exporters  and  the  tanneries.  In  addition,  there  are  six  slaughter-houses 
in  Calcutta  and  vicinity  which  supply  400  to  500  green  hides  per  day,  so  that 
the  tanneries  have  plenty  of  material  available. 

Calcutta  also  provides  a  large  market  for  the  sale  of  finished  leather,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  many  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  are  made  daily  in  the  city, 
while  more  than  500  shops  retail  shoes  and  180  leather.  The  province  of  Bengal 
consumes  the  largest  number  of  shoes  of  the  modern  type  of  all  the  Indian 
provinces,  and  not  only  Calcutta  but  Cawnpore,  Agra,  and  Madras  supply  this 
demand,  while  finished  leather  is  not  only  sold  for  consumption  in  the  city,  but 
merchants  from  other  districts  make  their  purchases  here. 

The  large  number  of  jute,  rice,  and  oil  mills,  engineering  shops,  collieries, 
tea  gardens,  railways,  etc.,  throughout  the  country  offer  outlets  for  the  sale  of 
industrial  leather  and  leather  goods,  while  the  materials  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  tanning  industry  in  the  way  of  chemicals,  dyes,  etc.,  are  readily  avail- 
able in  Calcutta  through  firms  which  carry  stocks,  and  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers  located  in  England,  Germany,  and  France  frequently  visit  the 
territory  not  only  to  build  up  sales,  but  also  as  technical  advisors  to  assist  the 
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tanneries  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  manufacture  which  crop  up  from  time 
to  time. 

In  spite  of  this  thriving  industry,  importations  of  leather  into  all  India 
and  even  into  the  Calcutta  area  are  considerable.  The  trade  returns  for  the 
six  months  ended  September  30,  1930,  show  the  following  importations  under 
the  classification  of  leather: — 

Quantity     Value  Rs. 

Hides,  tanned  or  dressed  Tons  33  81,297 

Skins,  tanned  or  dressed  Tons  20  270,748 

Unwrought  Cwts.       7,172  472,125 

Leather  cloth  (including  artificial  leather)  ..  ..Sq.  Yds.    175,230  186,542 
Manufactures  (excluding  boots  and  shoes  and 
belting  for  machinery — 

Bags  and  trunks  Cwts.  164  49.319 

Pickers  Cwts.       1,645  274.647 

Picking  bands  and  straps  Cwts.       2.579  392,942 

Roller  skins  .  .Cwts.         255  307,655 

Saddlery  and  harness  Cwts.  83  31.522 

Other  sorts  Cwts.      14,715  449,865 

Total   2.516,662 

or  $918,882 


ROADS   AND   ROAD   MACHINERY   IN   THE   MIDDLE  EAST 

B.  C.  Butler,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[1  kilometre  equals  0-62  miles] 

Batavia,  October  20,  1930. — With  the  outstanding  exception  of  Java,  road 
building  has  not  made  great  progress  in  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  For 
the  development  of  isolated  areas  the  railway  has  been  the  chief  mode  of  modern 
communication,  coupled  with  the  older  inland  and  coastal  water  routes.  The 
motor  car,  however,  is  causing  the  Middle  East  countries  to  think  more  and 
more  in  terms  of  good  roads,  but  in  most  cases  they  still  lack  anything  approach- 
ing a  highway  system.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies  alone  can  be  said  to  have 
highways,  and  as  mentioned  above,  these  are  found  chiefly  in  Java,  where  one 
can  travel  almost  anywhere  by  motor  car.  The  Outer  Islands  are  still  very 
deficient  in  this  respect. 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  there  are  37,767  kilometres  of  metalled 
roads  which  are  at  all  times  suited  for  automotive  traffic,  and  of  these  18,736 
kilometres  are  in  Java  and  Madura,  11,237  in  Sumatra,  Banka,  and  Billiton, 
and  4,413  in  the  Celebes.  The  extent  of  roads  unsuited  for  all-year  motor 
traffic — i.e.,  which  are  impassable  during  the  monsoon  season — is  estimated  at 
53,061  kilometres,  of  which  22,873  are  in  Java  and  Madura,  16,856  in  Sumatra, 
Banka,  and  Billiton,  and  6,882  in  the  Celebes. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  authorities  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
good  roads,  as  the  present  developments  in  Java  and  the  extensive  program 
which  is  being  considered  in  the  Outer  Islands,  especially  in  Sumatra,  indicate. 
The  1930  budget  appropriation  for  road  and  bridge  building  was  8,849,000  fl. 
($3,539,600),  and  that  of  1931  is  9,881,000  fl.  ($3,952,400).'  For  upkeep  and 
repairs  during  1931  a  sum  of  5,957,000  fl.  ($2,382,800)  has  been  appropriated. 
These  sums  are  in  addition  to  the  work  that  is  done  by  the  natives  in  com- 
mutation of  taxes.  The  work  of  this  so-called  "  statute  "  labour  is  valued  at 
an  additional  4,750,000  fl.  ($1,900,000). 

During  1930  a  plan  was  started  to  asphalt  the  roads  of  the  Outer  Islands. 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  over  a  period  of  five  years  and  covers  a  total 
of  2,045  kilometres.  In  addition  to  this,  the  provinces,  regencies,  municipalities, 
and  native  self-governments  in  the  Outer  Islands  will  be  carrying  on  small 
independent  works  which  in  the  aggregate  will  add  a  substantial  sum  to  the 
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State  expenditures.  To  assist  these  small  governments,  m  1930  and  1931  the 
Central  Government  has  granted  subsidies  amounting  to  5,290,000  fl.  ($2,116,- 
000)  and  5,131,000  fl.  ($2,052,400)  respectively.  These  sums  are  not  included 
in  the  State  budget. 

BRITISH  MALAYA 

British  Malaya  has  not  the  network  of  roads  that  Java  has.  The  impor- 
tant centres  are  connected,  but  there  are  many  parts  of  the  "  back  country  " 
untraversed.  The  mileage  of  metalled  or  gravelled  roads  is  2,734.  During  1929, 
62  miles  of  new  road  were  constructed  in  British  Malaya,  and  many  new  pro- 
jects of  this  kind  are  being  planned. 

SIAM 

Except  in  the  vicinity  of  Bangkok,  there  are  practically  no  motor  roads 
in  Siam.  The  total  length  of  all  roads  in  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at  2,300 
kilometres  or  1,426  miles.  The  whole  country  is  traversed  by  bullock-cart 
tracks.  Experiments  have  been  carried  on  by  the  authorities  with  asphalt 
and  macadam  or  penetration,  but  in  Siam  there  are  no  real  motor  highways 
such  as  those  found  in  Java.  However,  there  are  many  projects  under  con- 
sideration, but  Siam  is  not  a  wealthy  country  and  developments  will  of  neces- 
sity be  slow. 

Road  construction  is  carried  on  in  these  countries  chiefly  by  what  would 
in  Canada  correspond  to  federal,  provincial,  and  municipal  governments.  In 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  the  work  is  theoretically  in  the  hands  of  the  smaller 
political  units;  actually,  except  in  large  municipalities,  the  Central  Govern- 
ment's engineers  superintend  the  work  even  in  the  provinces  and  self-governing 
sections.  Much  the  same  conditions  obtain  in  British  Malaya.  In  Siam  it  is 
doubtful  if  anything  will  ever  be  undertaken  unless  the  Central  Government 
takes  the  initiative  and  provides  the  funds  and  technical  staff.  In  all  the 
countries  large  estates  carry  on  road  work,  but  this  affects  the  main  arteries 
only  in  a  few  cases. 

LABOUR  SUPPLY 

The  Middle  East  countries  are  thickly  populated  by  native  peoples  whose 
daily  wages  are  extremely  low.  Male  coolies  on  estates  earn  between  16  and 
30  cents  (Canadian)  per  day,  and  women  between  12  and  20  cents  per  day. 
These  scales  apply  also  to  labour  on  the  roads.  In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
with  the  exception  of  Java,  where  the  system  has  been  abolished,  natives  are 
required  to  pay  taxes  either  in  the  form  of  money  or  road  work.  This  in  itself 
provides  an  ample  labour  supply  for  construction  in  the  Outer  Islands.  In 
districts  where  labour  is  scarce  convicts  are  employed.  On  the  estates  the 
regular  coolie  staff  takes  care  of  the  roads. 

These  abundant  supplies  of  cheap  native  labour  render  the  use  of  many 
types  of  road  machinery  unnecessary.  Native  foremen  (known  as  mandores) 
recruit  the  labour,  and  by  means  of  \ery  simple  tools  roads  are  constructed  at 
what  is  believed  to  be  a  minimum  cost.  For  such  operations  as  ploughing, 
excavating,  grading,  scraping,  and  foundation  construction,  machinery  is  seldom 
if  ever  used.  The  Government  of  Siam  is  at  present  experimenting  with  rollers, 
tractors,  trucks,  trailers,  and  graders;  one  steam  excavator  is  also  being  tried, 
but  the  chief  highway  engineer  advises  that  he  doubts  if  any  of  these  machines 
can  compete  with  the  cheap  labour  available.  The  only  case  in  which  machinery 
is  generally  used  is  for  the  rolling  and  hardening  of  materials  and,  to  some  extent, 
for  breaking  and  grading  stone  rock.  In  this  connection,  it  is  the  custom  to 
use  such  rock  as  the  immediate  vicinity  can  offer,  and  in  many  cases  the  road 
foundation  is  built  of  coral. 

MACHINES  IN  USE 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  road  roller  seems  to  be  the  one 
machine  which  is  generally  used  in  road  building  throughout  the  Middle  East. 
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Until  recently  steam  rollers  were  employed,  but  sales  of  this  type  are  giving 
place  to  the  new-type  diesel  and  semi-diesel  engine.  The  steam  roller  is  now 
being  purchased  only  for  those  places  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  fuel  for  the 
diesel.  Varying  weights  are  used,  but  the  most  common  are  the  6-,  8-,  and 
10-ton  rollers.  In  cases  where  they  are  to  be  used  at  inland  points,  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  that  they  be  light,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bridges  are  not 
of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  heavy  loads.  This  factor  is  a  further  deterrent 
to  the  use  of  other  heavy  road  machinery,  although  cheap  labour  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  important. 

English  makes  of  road  rollers  predominate,  with  German  next  in  import- 
ance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  two  countries  might  be  said  to  have  the  entire 
market.  Such  well-known  English  makes  as  Fowler,  Aveling-Porter,  Marshall, 
Ruston-Proctor,  Thomas  Green  &  Sons,  and  the  German  Kemna  and  Muffer 
are  in  use.  The  price  of  the  latter  makes  serves  to  place  them  at  a  disadvantage 
to  the  English  rollers.  An  American  and  a  Swedish  roller  were  sold  during  the 
war  years,  but  no  sales  have  been  made  since  that  time.  The  Fowler  came  on 
the  market  for  the  first  time  some  two  years  ago,  and  has  since  captured  most 
of  the  business  on  account  of  its  low  price.  Other  makes  of  English  rollers 
range  from  5,700  fl.  to  6,500  fl.  (approximately  $2,280  to  $2,600),  and  the 
German  makes  from  6,800  fl.  to  7,000 "fl.  (approximately  $2,770  to  $2,800).  The 
Fowler  sells  for  as  much  as  1,000  fl.  cheaper  than  the  other  makes. 

METHODS  OF  SALE  AND  PURCHASE 

No  encouragement  is  offered  to  manufacturers  of  road  machinery  who  are 
considering  selling  in  this  market.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  market  is  restricted  to  practically  one  type  of  machinery, 
and  for  this  the  demand  is  limited.  It  is  possible  that,  with  a  rising  standard 
of  living  among  the  native  population,  a  larger  market  will  develop  for  other 
types,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy  when  that  time  will  be — certainly  not 
in  the  near  future.  Furthermore,  for  such  items  as  are  in  demand  there  are 
many  competitors,  all  well  established  and  represented.  Canada  is  late  in  the 
field,  and  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  break  in  unless  manufacturers  can 
offer  their  products  at  prices  that  will  attract  attention  and  are  willing  to  incur 
considerable  expense  at  the  outset. 

For  the  information  of  those  manufacturers  who  may  be  interested  the 
following  comments  are  offered:  While  the  governments*  are  the  chief  buyers 
of  road  machinery,  purchases  are  made  by  them  through  engineering  import 
houses  who  represent  manufacturers.  Any  firm  is  free  to  submit  tenders.  The 
manufacturers  usually  send  a  man  out  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  agents, 
at  least  at  the  beginning,  in  order  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  to  superintend  service  and  repairs.  Some  English  companies  have  a  man 
permanently  attached  to  the  engineering  department  of  the  importer. 

Quotations  are  usually  made  c.i.f.  main  ports,  viz:  for  Java,  Batavia, 
Soerabaia,  and  Semarang;  for  Sumatra,  Medan;  for  British  Malaya,  Singa- 
pore; and  for  Siam,  Bangkok.  While  most  large  firms  already  represent  some 
manufacturer,  they  are  always  interested  in  quotations  and  might  consider  a 
new  product  if  the  price  were  sufficiently  attractive.  To  adequately  cover  this 
Middle  East  territory  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  agent  for  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  one  for  British  Malaya,  and  one  for  Siam,  although  the  latter 
country  might  be  handled  by  an  agent  in  Singapore  who  has  a  branch  office  in 
Bangkok.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies  would  be  most  effectively  covered  if 
divided  into  three  districts,  with  agents  at  Soerabaia  and  Batavia  in  Java,  and 

*  Tenders  are  received  by  the  Purchasing  Department  (I.C.A.)  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Tndies  Government.  In  Siam  tenders  are  placed  with  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
Ministry  for  Commerce  and  Communications.    In  the  case  of  British  Malaya  most  purchase! 

are  made  through  the  Colonial  Office,  London. 
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at  Medan  in  Sumatra.  For  mechanical  and  technical  lines  such  as  road 
machinery  it  is  advisable,  if  not  essential,  to  send  sample  machines  and  if 
possible  a  demonstrator.  There  is  really  no  one  time  in  the  year  better  than 
another  for  entering  this  market.  Construction  is,  however,  carried  on  during 
the  dry  season  (April  to  November) ,  so  that  it  would  possibly  be  best  to  submit 
prices  and  full  particulars  to  firms  during  the  wet  season  (November  to  March) , 
and  have  all  negotiations  completed  so  that  sample  machines  would  be  on  hand 
for  testing  during  the  construction  season.  It  should  be  added  that  a  large 
American  oil  company  has  found  it  more  profitable  to  construct  roads  by 
.machinery  than  by  coolie  labour,  and  an  engineering  company  has  effected  a 
similar  economy  from  ploughing  by  machinery — i.e.  using  tractors  and  large 
disc  ploughs.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  overcome  the  conservatism  which  is 
generally  encountered  in  business  and  official  circles. 

IMPORTS  AND  DUTIES 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  for  the  importation  of  road  machinery 
in  the  Middle  East  countries.  In  Netherlands  East  Indies  returns,  the  only 
classification  covering  such  items  is  the  heading  "  portable  engines,  tractors  and 
the  like,  including  steam  and  motor  road  rollers,  and  parts  n.o.p."  Importa- 
tions in  1928  and  1929  were  valued  at  1,214,960  fl.  ($486,000)  and  1,779,630  fl. 
($712,000)  respectively. 

British  Malayan  statistics  include  road  machinery  under  the  heading 
"  machines  and  machinery  n.o.p.,"  which  for  1928  was  5,413,318  Straits  dollars 
($3,085,600  Canadian)  and  in  1929  4,069,458  Straits  dollars  ($2,316,600  Cana- 
dian) . 

Siam  groups  all  these  imports  under  u  road  locomotives  "  and  "  machinery 
unenumerated."  These  were  valued  respectively  at  142,666  baht  ($62,773 
Canadian)  and  2,157,361  baht  ($949,240'  Canadian)  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1929,  as  against  38,228  baht  ($16,820  Canadian)  and  1,895,762  baht 
($834,135  Canadian)  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1928. 

The  import  duty  on  road  machinery  into  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is 
6  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  a  statistical  duty  of  one-quarter  per  cent  and  certain 
port  commodity  dues.  Singapore  is  a  free  port  and  there  are  therefore  no  duties 
to  be  paid.  Imports  under  this  classification  into  Siam  are  taxed  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem.    No  consular  invoice  is  required. 

CUBAN  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY 

James  Cormck,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  Cuba,  November  25,  1930. — The  live  stock  industry  usually  is 
ranked  as  third  in  importance  in  Cuba,  and  is  one  which  is  developing  consider- 
ably as  a  factor  in  the  republic's  efforts  to  lessen  the  dependence  on  sugar. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  still  capable  of  considerable  development 
with  a  favourable  climate,  good  pastures,  and  relatively  few  pests.  In  most 
of  the  provinces,  particularly  in  Camaguey  and  Oriente,  stock  can  graze  and 
keep  fat  all  the  year  round.  There  is  always  an  abundance  of  green  grass 
(guinea  and  parana),  water,  and  shade,  and  in  addition  the  climate  is  such  that 
cattle  require  no  housing  and  feed  throughout  the  entire  year.  Unlike  the  large 
open  Canadian  ranches,  Cuban  stock  are  raised  within  fences. 

CATTLE 

After  the  Spanish  war  (1898)  the  island  was  practically  bereft  of  all  cattle, 
as  they  were  consumed  by  the  warring  factions.  It  was  then  gradually  restocked 
with  imports  of  American  and  South  American  cattle  till  1927,  when  diversili ca- 
tion was  decided  on,  the  tariff  raised  and  intensified,  and  local  production  com- 
menced.   According  to  the  latest  figures,  Cuba  had  2,250,000  head  of  cat  tie  at 
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the  end  of  last  year.  That  includes  work  oxen  used  on  the  sugar  plantations, 
whose  number  is  steadily  diminishing,  as  they  are  being  replaced  by  the  cater- 
pillar tractor.  It  is  only  recently  that  scientific  breeding  to  improve  the  herds 
was  seriously  undertaken,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  best  beef  type  for 
Cuba  is  a  cross  between  the  Aberdeen- Angus  and  Indian  humped  cattle. 
Brahmin  cattle  suit  Cuba  because  they  stand  the  heat  well,  have  very  short 
fine  hair,  and  are  good  rustlers  and  breeders. 

A  three-year-old  grass  steer,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  an  Aberdeen- 
Angus  sire  and  a  native  cow  with  one-fourth  to  one-half  Brahmin  blood, 
will  weigh  approximately  1,100  pounds  when  fat  as  compared  with  approxi- 
mately a  900-pound  weight  of  a  native  steer  of  the  same  age  without  the 
Brahmin  strain. 

MILK  HERDS 

With  regard  to  milk  herds,  there  is  plenty  of  good  stock  here  now  and  half 
a  dozen  of  thoroughbred  herds  of  Guernsey,  Holstein,  and  Jersey  breeds.  Hol- 
steins  do  not  do  well  as  milch  cows,  because  their  milk  runs  too  low  in  butter 
fat  to  reach  the  standard,  and  they  are  usually  crossed  with  Jerseys,  which 
also  become  easily  acclimatized.  When  mature  cattle  are  imported  from  the 
north,  they  are  usually  attacked  by  tick  fever,  which  reduces  their  milk  30  per 
cent.  Animals  under  one  year  and  heifer  calves  under  a  year  never  lose  more 
than  10  per  cent  from  this  malady.  Older  cows,  if  in  calf,  will  abort  after  fever. 
Very  few  bulls  are  imported,  although  they  stand  this  fever  much  better  than 
the  cows.  Bulls  are  usually  too  expensive  to  risk,  because  there  is  no  insurance 
on  animals  in  Cuba.  There  is  little  or  no  pneumonia  or  tuberculosis  among 
the  cattle,  on  account  of  the  mild  climate  and  open  ranging.  The  cattle  market 
is  very  depressed  at  present:  a  good  Holstein  or  Jersey  can  be  bought  locally 
from  $100  to  $125  each.    Thoroughbreds  fetch  no  better  prices  than  scrub. 

SHEEP 

There  are  relatively  few  sheep  in  this  island,  where  they  thrive  reasonably 
well,  especially  in  Camaguey  and  the  high  lands  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  Imports 
of  live  sheep  or  rams  have  now  practically  ceased,  as  there  are  sufficient 
now  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  as  there  are  at  present  twice  the 
number  of  sheep  that  there  were  five  years  ago.  Sheep  are  raised  only  for 
meat;  never  for  wool.  Their  wool  is  not  shorn,  and  the  type  most  seen  is  a 
mongrel  sheep  with  practically  no  wool. 

GOATS 

No  goats  are  now  imported  for  breeding  purposes,  but  there  are  in  Cuba 
excellent  milch  goats,  of  common  breed,  which  are  used  all  over  the  country  and 
seem  to  thrive  as  well  in  suburban  back  yards  as  in  the  open  fields.  Goats  are 
also  used  extensively  for  meat  purposes  as  substitutes  for  mutton. 

HOGS 

Of  recent  years  the  local  hog  herds  have  improved  wonderfully,  but  a 
former  annual  import  of  about  3,000  has  now  been  very  much  reduced.  For 
breeding  purposes  the  Belted  Hampshires  (from  Memphis,  Tenn.)  are  liked 
best,  followed  by  Jersey  reds.  Both  boars  and  sows  are  imported,  and  they 
usually  come  by  express,  "  crated  "  singly.  The  prices  usually  paid  at  the 
farms  are:  boars  (four  months),  $80  to  $90;  sows  (three  to  five  months).  $60. 
The  animals  must  be  young,  because  they  are  then  more  adaptable  to  the  heal 
and  feeding  and  show  great  resistance  to  the  pests. 

CHICKENS 

At  a  recent  egg-laying  contest  held  by  the  Asociacion  Nacional  de  Avicul- 
tura  (P.O.  box  297,  Havana)  the  best  pullet  in  the  egg-laying  class  came  from 
Western  Canada,  with  a  yield  of  296.    Poultry  breeding  is  general  throughout 
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the  island,  but  birds  and  eggs  are  cheap.  A  cockerel  is  worth  from  25  to  30 
cents,  and  eggs  are  sold  sometimes  from  40  to  50'  per  dollar.  In  the  country 
parts  they  feed  and  breed  naturally,  hence  the  low  price.  The  eggs,  however, 
are  very  small;  the  breeders  say  it  requires  5  cents  per  egg  to  make  it  worth 
while  producing  them  from  good  stock.  Many  Cubans  "  eat  out  "  and  even 
housewives  are  poor  economists,  so  that  eggs  are  eggs — large  or  small — and 
numbers  count  rather  than  size.  Live  fowls  are  imported  more  than  setting 
eggs,  because  the  latter  do  not  arrive  in  such  good  condition  on  account  of  the 
time  taken  in  transport;  average  results  are  twenty  chicks  to  a  hundred  eggs. 

Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks  are  preferred  and  are 
imported  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  A  Spanish  breed  (Catalanas 
del  Pratt)  are  gaining  in  popularity  because  of  their  good  eating  and  laying 
qualities,  also  because  they  lay  a  nearly  white  egg,  a  colour  that  is  much  pre- 
ferred here. 

Chicken  feed  (if  mixed)  enters  Cuba  duty  free  and  is  a  good  import.  Prices 
are  from  $3.30  to  $4  per  100  pounds  in  the  local  stores. 

BRITISH  DYESTUFFS    (IMPORT   REGULATION)  ACT 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  date  November  25,  1930,  that  an  announcement  has  just  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  British 
Government  have  decided  not  to  renew  the  Dyestuffs  (Import  Regulation)  Act 
of  1920  when  it  expires  on  January  15,  1931. 

The  Act  was  imposed  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  British  dye  industry 
from  foreign  competition  by  means  of  a  general  prohibition  on  all  imports  of 
dyes  except  under  special  licence  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  were  thus 
in  a  position  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  foreign  dyestuffs  entering  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  Act  that  dyes  manufactured  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  British  Empire,  including  Canada,  should  be  granted  import  licences 
automatically.  Importers  will,  after  January  15  next,  be  able  to  purchase  dyes 
from  abroad  in  whatever  quantity  they  desire. 

SWEDISH  FOX  IMPORT  REGULATIONS 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  November  17,  1930. — A  report  on  the  control  of  imports  of  fur-bearing 
animals  into  Sweden  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1366 
(April  5).  The  fur-farming  industry  was  then  only  in  its  infancy  in  that 
country,  and  the  import  regulations  were  consequently  less  exacting  than,  for 
instance,  in  Norway,  but  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  interest  displayed  in  fox 
farming  during  the  past  six  months  the  Swedish  Government  has  recognized 
the  necessity  for  more  stringent  regulations  to  control  the  importation  into 
Sweden  of  animals  belonging  to  the  fox  family.  A  royal  resolution  on  this  sub- 
ject was  consequently  passed  on  October  11,  1930,  and  it  was  followed  on 
October  25  by  further  regulations  issued  by  the  Royal  Medical  Board  in  Stock- 
holm. 

According  to  the  new  regulations  any  person  desiring  to  import  foxes  into 
Sweden  must  submit  a  written  application  to  the  Customs  Department  on  or 
before  the  arrival  of  the  animals  in  Sweden.  This  application  must  state  the 
number  of  animals  to  be  imported,  the  place  of  origin,  the  port  of  shipment,  the 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  the  foxes  are  imported,  the  name  of  the  place 
where  the  Swedish  fur  farm  is  situated,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  railway 
station  or  steamship  port  nearest  this  fur  farm. 

If  the  foxes  are  to  be  imported  from  any  country  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  proclamation  issued  on  December  9,  1898,  regarding  the  regulations  to  be 
observed  for  the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  is 
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declared  to  be  infected  with  hydrophobia,  the  application  for  an  import  permit 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  this  disease  has  not 
occurred  during  the  past  year  at  the  place  from  which  the  animals  originated. 
If  the  foxes  are  imported  from  countries  which  are  not  declared  to  be 
infected  with  hydrophobia,  a  certificate  must  be  submitted  to  the  effect 
that  the  animals  have  been  in  the  country  of  export  for  at  least  six  months 
prior  to  exportation,  and  that  they  are  considered  to  be  free  from  infection. 
These  certificates  must  be  issued  by  a  Government  official  in  the  exporting 
country  or  by  a  veterinary  officer  empowered  by  the  Government  to  issue  such 
certificates,  and  the  identity  of  this  official  must  be  testified  either  by  a  Swedish 
diplomatic  or  consular  official  in  the  exporting  country,  or  by  means  of  a  stamp 
affixed  to  the  signature  provided  that  the  Swedish  Medical  Board  has  received 
a  statement  from  the  above-mentioned  diplomatic  or  consular  official  to  the  effect 
that  such  stamp  indicates  that  the  certifying  veterinary  officer  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  certificates. 

The  new  regulations  decree  that  all  importation  of  foxes  must  take  place 
through  Gothenburg,  where  a  quarantine  station  has  been  established.  On 
arrival  at  Gothenburg  the  animals  must  not  be  landed  until  they  have  been 
inspected  by  the  quarantine  veterinary  and  approved  for  transmission  to  the 
quarantine  station,  where  they  must  remain  for  fourteen  days  or  for  a  longer 
period  to  be  fixed  by  the  quarantine  veterinary  and  approved  by  the  Swedish 
Medical  Board  where  special  circumstances  warrant  such  a  prolongation  of  the 
quarantine  period.  If  after  the  completion  of  the  quarantine  period  the  animals 
are  approved  for  importation,  the  quarantine  veterinary  issues  a  certificate  to 
this  effect,  without  which  no  animal  may  leave  the  quarantine. 

These  regulations  came  into  force  on  October  27,  1930. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Increased  Swiss  Duties  on  Certain  Aluminium 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  whose 
territory  includes  Switzerland,  writes  under  date  of  November  24,  1930,  that 
a  Swiss  law  of  November  14,  1930,  effective  November  18,  raises  the  duty  on 
certain  aluminium.  The  changes  are  summarized  below,  rates  being  per  100  kg. 
(220  pounds). 

Pure  aluminium  and  aluminium  alloys  in  bulk,  ingots,  cast  sheets,  bars 
and  scrap:  new  rate  65  francs  ($12.54),  old  rate  5  francs  (96  cents).  Pure 
aluminium  and  aluminium  alloys,  hammered,  rolled  out,  drawn,  in  rods,  sheets, 
tubes,  and  wire,  including  pressed  disks  having  a  diameter  of  more  than  140 
centimetres  (55  inches) :  new  rate  85  francs  ($16.40),  old  rate  25  francs  ($4.82). 
Disk's  of  aluminium  and  aluminium  alloys,  semi-manufactured,  including  pressed 
disks  of  less  than  140  centimetres  in  diameter  (55  inches) :  new  rate  100  francs 
($19.30),  old  rate  40  francs  ($7.72).  Articles  of  aluminium  and  aluminium 
alloys  for  industrial  and  construction  purposes,  including  corrugated  sheets  of 
aluminium:  new  rate  100  francs  ($19.30),  old  rate  50  francs  ($9.65). 

Classification  of  Tennis  Boots  and  Shoes  under  Cuban  Tariff 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  advises 
under  date  of  November  29  that  the  Cuban  Tariff  Commission  has  ruled  that 
tennis  boots  and  shoes  are  to  be  classified  under  items  197  to  199  of  the  Cuban 
tariff  (boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds,  with  soles  of  leather,  fibre,  rubber,  or  any 
other  material).  The  rates  under  the  general  tariff,  which  is  applicable  to 
Canada,  on  these  items  are  70  cents  per  pair  for  men's,  50  cents  for  ladies'  and 
misses',  and  30  cents  for  children's.  There  is  in  each  case  an  additional  duty 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  corresponding  rates  to  the  United  States  on 
these  items  are  49  cents,  35  cents,  and  21  cents  per  pair  respectively,  plus,  in 
each  case,  7  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Tennis  boots  and  shoes  were  formerly  classified  under  item  307C  (boots 
and  shoes  covered  on  one  or  both  sides  with  a  layer  of  rubber  or  inwardly  lined 
with  rubber),  on  which  the  general  tariff  is  35  cents  per  kilogram  (2-204 
pounds) ,  and  the  rate  to  the  United  States  28  cents. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  duties  quoted  above,  a  surtax  of  3  per  cent  of 
the  duty. 

Importation  of  Apples  into  Argentina 

With  reference  to  articles  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1387  of 
August  30,  1930,  and  No.  1388  of  September  6,  1930,  concerning  Argentine  regu- 
lations governing  the  importation  of  apples,  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  cables  under  date  of  December  3  that  an  Argen- 
tine Government  decree  authorizes  the  importation  of  barrelled  apples  shipped 
from  Canada  or  the  United  States  before  December  31,  1930. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:   WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  8 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  8,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  1,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements   ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Parity 

.1407 
.1390 
.0072 


.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.1930 
.2680 

1.0805 
.0060 


.2680 
.1930 
1.0000 
.4244 
.1196 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 
.40 
.1930 
1.0342 
1.0000 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 

!4424 
.5678 

1.013 

4.8666 
1.013 
.0392 
0?92 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 
Dec.  8 


Dec.  1 
$  .1425 
.  1394 
.0072 
.0296 
.2673 
.0252 
.0392 
.2383 

4 . 8550 
.0130 
.4022 
.1750 
.0523 
.0177 
.2674 
.0455 
.0060 
.1126 
.2683 
.1937 

1.0000 
.3450 
.1012 
.1215 
.9675 
.4587 
.3100 
.  1850 
.  7925 
.9993 
.3050 
.3618 
.4960 
.4025 
.3795 
.4475 
.5625 


5  .1408 
.1396 
.0072 
.0296 
.2675 
.0252 
.0392 
.2386 

4.8582 
.0130 
.4027 
.1749 
.0524 

•  .0177 
.2675 
.0455 
.0060 
.1115 
.2683 
.1938 

1.0001 
.3437 
.0975 
.1215 
.9678 
.  4504 
.3100 
.1825 
.7851 
.9993 
.2950 
.3618 
.4966 
.4026 
.3675 
.4476 
.5626 


Official 
Bank'  Bate 


b 

24 
10 
4 

34 
6 

2* 

5 

3 

9 
3 

54 
5* 
54 
4 

74 

9 

6 

34 
24 
24 


6-7 


6 

5.11 
4i 


1.003— 1.0  If    l.00l1/44— 1.01%  — 


1 .00* 


.8550 
-1.01* 
,  0394 
,0394 


4.9582 
,003%4— 1.014%i 
.0394 
.0394 
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TENDERS  FOR  NEW  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  BUILDING  IN  GENEVA 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1355  (January  18,  1930)  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  Building  Committee  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Assembly  to  supervise  the  work  of  construction  of  the 
League's  new  buildings  had  under  consideration  the  method  to  be  followed  in 
inviting  tenders  and  allotting  contracts.  Firms  wishing  to  tender  for  any  work 
were  requested  to  register  their  names  and  references  with  the  Secretariat.  After 
the  examination  of  references  a  list  of  approved  firms  in  each  trade  was  to  be 
established  and  only  firms  figuring  on  this  list  were  to  be  admitted  to  tender. 
The  lists  of  approved  firms  desiring  to  tender  for  the  main  constructional  work 
and  for  the  heating  and  ventilation  have  now  been  closed,  and  an  interval  of 
some  months  will  elapse  before  further  lists  of  approved  firms  are  closed.  In 
the  event  of  firms  outside  of  Europe  being  placed  on  the  lists,  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  appoint  a  representative  in  Europe  through  whom  requests  for 
tenders  and  the  tenders  themselves  should  be  routed.  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  is  prepared  to  act  on  behalf  of 
Canadian  firms. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  (publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  " The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Windsor;  the  Canadun  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

1292.  Salmon  ;   Lard  ;    Cereals. — Firm  in  Genoa  are  interested  in  the  importation  of 

the  above  products. 

1293.  Dried  Apples. — Amsterdam  importer  and  commission  agent  are  interested  in 
handling  dried  apples  (rings  and  quarterns). 

1294.  Fruits  (Canned). — A  firm  in  Bordeaux  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  prices  French 

ports. 

1295.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  (requested  to  submit  quotations,  preferably  c.ii.  Dutch  port,  to  a  firm  in  Holland 

1296.  Beans. — A  firm  of  provision  merchants  in  the  Nortih  of  England  wish  to  receive 
c.ii.  Liverpool  quotations  and  samples  from  Canadian  exporters  of  beans. 

1297.  Foodstuffs. — A  Cardiff  broker  desires  to  act  as  South  WTales  representative  for 
Canadian  producers  and  exporters  of  breakfast  foods,  canned  fruits,  canned  soups,  canned 
salmon,  cheese,  etc. 

1298.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  France  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  prices  French  ports 
on  canned  fish. 

1299.  Fish. — A  Havana  commission  agent  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
codfish  and  hearings. 

1300.  Canned  Salmon. — Dutch  commission  agent  and  importer  is  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing connections  with  Canadian  salmon  exporters. 

1301.  Canned  Salmon. — Importer  and  commission  agent  in  Amsterdam  desires  quota- 
tions on  Canadian  canned  salmon  (pink,  medium,  and  red). 

1302.  Canned  Sardines. — Commission  agent  and  importer  in  North  Holland  wishes  to 
receive  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f.  Dutch  port,  on  canned  sardines. 

1303.  Canned  Salmon. — Dutch  agent  is  desirous  of  establishing  relations  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

1304.  Canned  Salmon. — Canadian  [packers  open  for  representation  in  the  Netherlands 
are  a.siked  to  communicate. 

1305.  Pink  Salmon. — Commission  agents  in  the  Canary  Islands  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  Vancouver  shippers  of  salmon. 

1306.  Canadlxn  Grain  and  Wheat.— Commission  agents  in  the  Canary  Islands  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  wheat  and  grains. 

1307.  Flour. — A  Cardiff  flour  broker  desires  to  represent  a  firm  of  Canadian  millers 
for  sale  of  flour  on  commission  basis. 
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Miscellaneous 

1308.  Box  Shooks. — A  Liverpool  house,  with  many  years'  experience  in  itlhe  distribution 
of  Scandinavian  box  shooks,  is  inquiring  for  quotations  on  British  Columbian  ©hooks.  Par- 
ticulars available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

1309.  Leather. — A  North  of  England  leather  manufacturing  firm  invite  c.i.f.  Liverpool 
quotations  from  Canadian  producers  of  hor->ehide  leather  and  chrome  nappa  leather. 

1310.  Trunk  Hardware. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure 
representation  of  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  trunk  'hardware  such  as  metal  corners,  looks 
and  frames  for  handbags,  and  trunks  of  every  description. 

1311.  Rubber  Hose. — Commission  agent  in  Amsterdam  is  interested  in  rubber  hose  of 
all  sizes.    Exporters  are  requested  to  submit  full  particulars  as  to  c.ii.  prices,  etc. 

1312.  Automobile  Jacks. — Amsterdam  agent  is  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

1313.  Automotive  Replacement  Parts  and  Car  Accessories. — An  agent  in  Barcelona 
would  like  to  import  automotive  replacement  parts  and  car  accessories. 

1314.  Battery  Separators. — A  North  of  England  wholesale  motor  accessory  house  is 
interested  in  having  quotations  and  full  particulars,  including  samples,  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  battery  separators.    Sample  on  file  at  Department. 

1315.  Agricultural  Machinery. — Firm  in  Madrid,  Spain,  desire  agency  for  Spain  for 
agricultural  machinery. 

PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Dec.  19;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  2;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  16 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Grey  Coimty,  Dec.  20;  Hada  County,  Jan.  12;  Brant  County,  Jan.  25 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Torr  Head,  Dec.  20;  Concordia,  Jan.  24 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Duchess  of  Ajfcboflk  Dec.  16;  Montcalm,  Dec.  24;  Duchess  of 
York,  Jan.  2;  Montclare,  Jan.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Dublin);  DunafT 
Head,  Dec.  24;  Fanad  Head,  Jan.  12 — bo.th  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry 
and  Cork). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Dec.  20. 
To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Dec.  26;    Beaverford,  Jan.  9;    Beaverdale,  Jan.  23 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Jan.  6;  Kings  County,  Jan.  18 — both  County 
Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  Dec.  20;  Valfiorita,  Dec.  27— foolth  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  16;  Montcalm,  Dec.  24;  Duchess 
of  York,  Jan.  2;  Minnedosa,  Jan.  9;  Moniclare,  Jan.  16;  Montoailm,  Jan.  23 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Airthria,  Dec.  24;  Salacia,  Jan.  10;  Kastalia,  Jan.  24 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line  (do  not  call  at  Liverpool). 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Dec.  19  and  Jan.  23;  Beaverbrae,  Dec.  26  and  Jan.  30; 
Beaverhill,  Jan.  2;  Beaverford,  Jan.  9;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  25;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  8;  a 
steamer,  Jan.  22 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports.— Canadian  Pathfinder,  Dec.  19;  Canadian  Skirmisher,  Jan. 
20— both  Canadian  National. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Christiania,  Dec.  23;  a  steamer,  Jan.  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SS 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Dec.  18  and  Jan.  27;  Lady 
Nelson,  Jan.  1;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  15 — all  Canadian  National;  a  learner,  Dec.  26  and 
Jan.  9;   Italia,  Jan.  23-^both  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  and  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Gil,  Dec.  20  and  Jan.  17 ;  San  Bias,  Jan.  3 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — London  Exchange.  Dec.  15  and  Jan.  26;  London  Coipora'tion,  Jan.  12 — 
both  Furness  Line;  Minnewaska,  Dec.  22  and  Jan.  19;  Maryland,  Dec.  29 — both  Atlantic 
Transport  Line;  Kastalia,  Dec.  15;  Vardulia,  .Tan.  12 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line; 
Ausonia,  Jan.  5;   Ascania,  Jan.  26 — both  Cunard  Line. 
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To  Liverpool— Newfoundland,  Dec.  20  and  Jan.  24;  Incemore,  Jan.  3;  Nova  Scotia, 
Jan.  10— aill  Fumess  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Jan.  15;  Ninian,  Dec' 
22;  Cedric,  Jan.  5;  Baltic,  Jan.  26-^all  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Ninian,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  22;  Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  26; 
Manchester  Division,  Jan.  9-^both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Pennland,  Dec.  29  and  Jan.  25;   Samland,  Jan.  12-^both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Airthria,  Dec.  27;  Salacia,  Jan.  13;  Kastalia,  Jan.  27— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Gothenburg.— Drottmngholm,  Dec.  29;   Gripsholm,  Jan.  19— both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Dec.  20;  Silvia,  Dec.  20  and  Jan.  3; 
Dominica,  Dec.  27 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  Line,  Dec.  26  (also 
calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Italia,  Dec.  18  and  Jan.  29;  a  steamer,  Jan.  1 
and  15— all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Monrtserrat) ;  Lady  Drake,  Dec.  24; 
Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  7;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara.— Champlain  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Dec.  18  and  Jan.  29; 
Colborne  (also  calls  at  Santo  Domingo) ,  Dec.  31 ;  Cornwallis  (also  call  at  St.  Georges,  Ber- 
muda), Jan.  15 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Lady  Somers  (does  not  call  at  Belize),  Dec.  20  and  Jan.  16;  Catheart  (calls  at  Kingston 
only),  Dec.  27  and  Jan.  23;  Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  2;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Jan.  9 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Pickford  &  Black,  Dec.  24. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  Dec.  30;  Canadian  Commander,  Jan.  30 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Duncdin. — Canadian  Transporter  (also  calls  at 
Bluff  and  Timaru),  Dec.  24;  Canadian  Highlander  (also  calls  at  Napier  and  Bluff),  Jan.  24 
— both  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.— Empress  of  Japan,  Canadian  Pacific, 
Dec.  20  (also  calls  ait  Honolulu  and  Manila). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji. — Africa  Maa-u  (also  calls  at  Shanghai),  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Dec.  23. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Jan.  7;  Niagara,  Feb.  4-4x>th 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Duncdin. — Mirrabooka,  January;  a  steamer, 
February^both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Co.,  Dec.  17. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  New 
Plymouth. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Jan.  3. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic  I 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  January. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  Jan.  8;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  21 — 'both  Johnson  1 
Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch   Goil,  Dec.   18;   Nichtheroy,  Dec.  23;  i 
Dreohtdyk,  Jan.  1;   Dinteldyk,  Jan.  15;   Loch  Katrine,  Jan.  29 — all  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line. 

To  Manchester, — Jefferson  Myers,  Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Dec.  31. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Tacoma,  Dec.  18;  San  Francisco,  Jan.  8;  Oak- 
land, Jan.  29 — all  Hamburg-American  Line;  Kinderdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  Jan.  14 
(also  calls  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Jan.  8;  1 
California,  Jan.  24 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk.  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Dec.  22;  San  Diego,  Jan.  5; 
Wyoming,  Jan.  16 — all  French  Line. 

To  Santos,   Rio   de   Janeiro,   Buenos  Aires,   Montevideo,   Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Hindanger,  December;  Brimanger,  January — both  Wesifal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Ivis,  Dec.  22;  West  Camargo,  Jan.  12; 
West  Ira,  Jan.  29 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Capetown,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City,  B.C.  Shipping 
Agencies  Ltd.,  late  December. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brvnje.  Canadian  Transport 
Co.  Ltd..  about  Dec.  18. 

To  Puerto  Colombia. — Point  Fermin.  Gulf  Pacific.  Dec.  23. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  19GC,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    (Territory  includes  Roumamk,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.    Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;   Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  N'oite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  ithe  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.    Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.    Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.    Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba,    (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)     Cable  address, 


Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne,  P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Mesopotamia, 
Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Persia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  ithe  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-Ghina.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzonii  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territooy  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colon}'  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe;  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beuraplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office— Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Caipe  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  WTalter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;   also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  ithe  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405,  Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  Street. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Seaboard  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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RUSSIAN  FISHMEAL  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  December  2,  1930. — Mention  was  made  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1396  (November  1)  regarding  the  sale  of  Russian  fishmeal 
in  the  Dutch  market.  While  the  quantity  which  has  arrived  by  direct  ship- 
ment has  up  to  date  not  been  large,  additional  parcels  consigned  to  Rotterdam 
are  reported  to  be  afloat,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  in  the  future  Canadian  fish- 
meal  being  marketed  in  Holland  may  have  to  meet  competition  from  this 
source. 

The  first  lot  of  Russian  fishmeal  to  come  to  the  Netherlands  consisted  of 
about  38  tons,  which  arrived  from  the  Black  Sea  early  in  October.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  sold  on  sample  to  a  local  buyer,  who  is  further  reported  to  have 
refused  to  take  up  the  documents  after  inspection.  This  meal  was  dark  brown 
and  not  unattractive  in  colour,  but  the  grist  differed  widely  as  between  the 
different  bags.  It  had  a  strong  odour  which  indicated  that  the  raw  material 
used  was  not  fresh  and  a  Dutch  analysis  showed  5  per  cent  of  oil.  The  protein 
content  was  about  60  per  cent  and  salt  between  3  and  4. 

Later  in  the  same  month  a  second  but  smaller  parcel  was  received  from 
Leningrad  which  was  considerably  better  in  quality  than  its  predecessor.  This 
North  Russian  fishmeal  is  being  offered  at  market  price  with  a  guaranteed 
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minimum  of  60  per  cent  protein  and  a  maximum  of  3  per  cent  salt  and  3  per 
cent  oil.  Terms  of  payment  are  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
against  documents,  with  the  remaining  10  per  cent  payable  after  the  inspection 
of  the  goods. 

No  more  detailed  information  regarding  Russian  fishmeal  is  available,  but 
it  is  possible  that  there  have  been  additional  imports  via  Hamburg  apart  from 
those  mentioned  above. 

USE  OF  WALLBOARDS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  December  3,  1930. — It  is  probable  that  artificial  building  boards 
are  more  widely  used  in  the  Netherlands  than  in  any  other  country  in  Continental 
Europe.  This  is  due  to  the  extensive  building  activities  which  have  prevailed 
from  the  close  of  the  war  up  to  the  present,  and  to  the  low  import  duties  and 
accessibility  of  the  Dutch  market  to  foreign  exporters. 

Import  statistics  do  not  give  an  accurate  conception  of  the  value  and  volume 
of  imports,  but  in  1929  the  item  with  which  building  boards  are  included 
amounted  to  $356,000  with  a  weight  of  6,318  tons.  For  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  current  year  the  figures  were  $408,000  and  6,571  tons  respectively.  The 
imports  in  detail  for  1928,  1929  and  the  first  ten  months  of  1930,  showing 
the  principal  countries  of  origin,  are  as  follows: — 


1928  1929  Jiin.-Oct.,  1930 


Country  of  Origin 

Tons 

$ 

Tons 

$ 

Tons 

$ 

1,136 

48,800 

1,533 

58,000 

1,286 

46,800 

25,976 

619,200 

1,157 

17,200 

900 

16,400 

192 

21,200 

169 

19,600 

185 

20,800 

267 

9,200 

29 

1,200 

1,436 

144,000 

1.837 

184.000 

1.883 

192.400 

717 

15,200 

976 

22.400 

1,255 

31,600 

Finland  

80 

6.400 

135 

10,800 

Czechoslovakia  

44 

800 

114 

9,200 

448 

39.600 

609 

55,200 

22 

2.400 

21 

2,000 

4 

400 

204 

27,200 

Totals  

876,800 

6,318 

356,000 

6,571 

408,000 

The  foregoing  figures  represent  plates  and  other  material  for  floor,  Avail 
and  ceiling  or  roof  covering,  manufactured  of  gypsum,  wood  wool,  sawdust, 
asbestos,  magnesite,  peat  and  other  materials. 

Wallboard  was  first  introduced  into  Holland  from  the  United  States  about 
1922,  when  the  manufacturer  of  a  well-known  and  internationally  advertised 
brand  made  from  sugar-cane  fibre  entered  the  market,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
1925  that  imports  began  to  be  of  importance.  The  sales  resistance  to  be  over- 
come in  introducing  a  new  product  such  as  this  into  an  extremely  conservative 
country  like  the  Netherlands  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  the  pioneer  exporters  had 
to  undertake  voluminous  advertising  and  publicity  work  before  a  foothold  was 
secured.  In  the  ensuing  eight  years,  and  particularly  during  the  last  three, 
many  other  types  of  wallboards  have  made  their  appearance  and  the  total  turn- 
over has  greatly  increased,  but  despite  this  there  are  still  prejudices  to  be  over- 
come and  more  spade  work  to  be  done.  Because  of  this  the  use  of  wallboard 
in  the  Netherlands  may,  comparatively  speaking,  be  considered  to  be  in  its  early 
youth  and  with  a  good  future  ahead  of  it.  The  principal  point  emphasized  in 
connection  with  selling  has  been  its  insulating  qualities;  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  capitalize  other  assets  which  could  do  much  to  augment  sales. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

Mineral  wallboards  are  manufactured  in  Holland  itself  in  considerable 
volume.  These  are  made  of  compositions  of  cement,  asbestos,  gypsum  and  other 
similar  materials.  The  thickness  of  the  types  most  commonly  seen  is  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch;  the  sheets  vary  considerably  in  size.  These  boards  are 
weatherproof,  and  they  are  used  for  both  exterior  and  interior  sheathing.  Their 
insulating  qualities  are  poor  and  they  also  tend  to  be  fragile. 

Apart  from  these  mineral  boards,  there  is  one  strawboard  known  as 
"  Solomite  "  which  is  produced  and  sold  in  the  Netherlands.  The  raw  material 
used  is  ordinary  unprocessed  straw,  which  is  pressed  into  rigid  blankets  held 
together  by  iron  wire.  These  blankets  are  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  and 
with  a,  width  and  length  which  run  up  to  approximately  5  feet  by  12  feet. 
"  Solomite  "  possesses  certain  insulating  qualities,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  fire  hazard  and  is  not  vermin-proof. 

Neither  of  these  types  of  boards  need  be  regarded  as  serious  competitors  of 
those  imported  from  overseas,  although  it  is  rumoured  that  a  large  paper  manu- 
facturer in  the  Netherlands  is  considering  the  possibilities  of  producing  a  pulp 
board. 

In  connection  with  domestic  competition,  plywood  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. This  is  made  in  the  Netherlands,  and  is  also  imported  from  the  Baltic 
in  large  quantities.  Dealers  in  plywood  are  among  the  principal  distributors 
who  carry  wallboard. 

TYPES  OF  IMPORTED  WALLBOARD 

There  are  now  so  many  different  types  and  brands  of  wallboards  offered 
in  Holland  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  complete  classification.  Dealers  estimate 
that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  better  grades  are  from  the  United 
States,  although  Canadian  exporters  are  now  participating  to  a  greater  extent., 
which  should  make  itself  more  noticeable  in  future  trade  statistics. 

As  previously  stated,  the  first  American  board  to  be  introduced  was  made 
of  pressed  sugar-cane  fibre.  It  still  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  one  brand, 
although  competitors  have  made  heavy  inroads.  Another  American  board  is 
made  from  pressed  liquorice  roots,  while  most  of  the  remainder  are  of  wood- 
pulp  or  paper  compositions. 

All  told  there  are  seven  different  American  boards  which  are  fairly  well 
known  in  Holland,  and  also  a  number  of  others  which  are  more  obscure.  Among 
the  former  there  are  two  which  stand  out  in  both  advertising  and  volume  of 
sales.  One  of  these  is  the  sugar-cane  fibre  board,  and  the  other  a  felted  wood- 
pulp  board.  Both  of  these  are  available  in  a  variety  of  thicknesses,  but  the 
standard  type,  which  is  something  under  half  an  inch,  is  the  only  one  which  is 
well  known.  This  thicker  style  of  felted  board  is  much  better  liked  than  the 
thin  pressed  paper  varieties. 

The  first  Canadian  board  was  marketed  in  Holland  some  four  years  ago, 
and  since  then  there  have  been  three  or  four  other  brands  introduced,  all  of" 
which  have  met  with  a  >  good  reception.  Competition  among  these  may  be 
considered  to  be  at  a  minimum.  Rather  is  it  against  better-known  and  longer- 
established  American  products. 

In  bringing  wallboards  to  the  attention  of  the  building  public,  those  manu- 
facturers who  have  advertised  most  extensively  have  naturally  been  the  most 
successful.  This  publicity  has  taken  the  form  of  advertisements  in  trade  papers, 
extensive  consumer  advertising  in  the  form  of  literature,  and  small  samples 
for  direct  distribution  to  architects  arid  builders  and  as  publicity  at  fairs- 
and  exhibitions.  This  latter  has  taken  the  form  of  erecting  rooms  and  even 
complete  dwellings  which  illustrate  the  different  ways  in  which  the  board  can 
be  painted  and  finished. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  MARKETING 

The  co-operation  of  architects  is  an  important  factor  in  connection  with 
selling  wallboard  in  Holland.  The  members  of  the  profession  must  be  convinced 
of  the  different  properties  which  the  manufacturers  claim  for  the  board,  and  in 
recommending  its  use  in  the  buildings  over  which  they  have  supervision  they 
exert  a  great  influence. 

While  there  are  no  .stringent  regulations  in  the  Netherlands  pertaining  to 
the  use  of  building  materials  with  respect  to  fire  prevention,  this  is  a  point 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Any  board  which  can  pass  tests  which  qualify 
it  as  fireproof  has  a  decided  advantage  over  its  competitors.  Boards  which 
are  fire-resisting  have  a  similar  advantage  over  those  which  are  inflammable. 

Building  boards  which  are  imported  from  the  North  American  Continent 
are  always  quoted  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam.  Prices  naturally  vary  con- 
siderably depending  on  the  material,  but  several  of  the  leading  lines  of  American 
felted  boards  are  now  offered  at  from  $32.50  to  $37.50  per  1,000  square  feet, 
This  represents  recent  reductions  of  from  $2.50  to  $5. 

It  is  customary  to  have  a  sliding  scale  of  retail  prices  depending  on  the 
quantity  taken.  As  an  example,  a  well-known  American  board  is  offered  as 
follows: — 

$0.64  per  square  metre  for  1,000  square  metres  and  upwards  in  one  shipment 
0.68  per  square  metre  for  500-1,000  square  metres  and  upwards  in  one  shipment. 
0.70  per  square  metre  for  200-500  square  metres  and  upwards  in  one  shipment 
0.72  per  square  metre  for  100-200  square  metres  and  upwards  in  one  shipment 
0.74  per  square  metre  for  less  than  100  square  metres  and  upwards  in  one  shipment 
0.84  per  square  metre  for  loose  sheets  or  partly  filled  crates 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  two  American  boards  which  are  now  being 
shipped  here  from  the  United  States  will  soon  be  produced  in  Northern  Europe 
and  all  orders  from  the  Continent  will  be  filled  from  the  new  plants.  When 
these  plants  are  running  at  normal  capacity,  it  is  conceivable  that  there  will 
be  price-cutting. 

IMPORT  DUTY 

The  exact  status  of*  wallboards  under  the  Dutch  tariff  has  never  been 
determined.  The  maximum  duty  is  8  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  some  instances 
this  has  been  paid,  while  in  others  they  have  been  admitted  free.  Their  exact 
position  will  doubtlss  in  time  be  classified,  but  in  the  meantime  it  remains 
obscure. 

DISTRIBUTION  METHODS 

Foreign  exporters  of  wallboard  doing  business  in  Holland  may  adopt  one  of 
a  number  of  methods  of  merchandising  their  product.  Direct  selling  has  been 
tried  in  some  cases,  but  where  the  base  is  so  far  distant  as  Canada  there  are 
obvious  difficulties  which  make  it  impracticable. 

The  granting  of  exclusive  selling  rights  to  wholesale  dealers  in  building 
supplies  is  also  resorted  to  and  will  in  many  cases  bring  satisfactory  results. 
It  has  the  disadvantage,  however,  of  tending  to  restrict  the  volume  of  possible 
business  due  to  the  fact  that  other  wholesalers  who  should  be  purchasers  will 
not  buy  from  competitors. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  approach,  and  the  one  which  is 
used  by  the  leading  America  nmanufacturers  of  wallboards,  is  to  appoint  an 
exclusive  distributor  who  is  in  a  position  to  sell  to  dealers  in  all  parts  of  Holland. 
This  distributor  is  in  effect  the  manufacturers'  agent,  and  is  some  one  who  in 
most  cases  is  acting  as  representative  for  other  producers  of  non-competitive 
building  products.  In  other  instances  the  distributor  devotes  his  whole  time  and 
energy  to  pushing  one  line  of  wallboard. 

In  order  to  secure  a  satisfactory  volume  of  business  in  wallboard,  stocks 
must  be  carried  in  the  country  to  take  care  of  small  orders  where  immediate 
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delivery  is  required.  This  stock  must  be  held  by  the  distributor,  and  relative 
arrangements  have  to  be  worked  out  which  are  naturally  satisfactory  to  him 
and  to  his  principals.  These  vary  all  the  way  from  cash  against  documents  up 
to  shipment  on  open  account  with  30,  60  and  even  90  days'  sight  not  uncommon. 
In  this  connection  a  lot  depends  on  price,  and  any  arrangements  which  may  not 
have  been  made  whereby  the  exporter  bears  some  or  all  of  the  advertising  costs. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

In  recapitulation,  it  is  apparent  that  the  number  and  variety  of  wallboards 
being  offered  in  the  Netherlands  are  both  large.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
many  other  purposes  for  which  they  could  be  applied.  A  number  of  the  poorer 
varieties  which  are  not  aggressively  pushed  are  sure  to  disappear  in  the  course 
of  time,  while  there  is  undoubtedly  room  for  others  of  good  quality  which  can 
be  sold  at  competitive  prices,  taking  it  for  granted  that  one  essential,  the 
securing  of  a  first-class  distributor,  is  not  overlooked. 


SWISS   IMPORTS   OF  WALLPAPER 

J.  C.  MacGillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  December  4,  1930. — There  is  only  one  small  factory  manufac- 
turing wallpaper  in  Switzerland  and  consequently  practically  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  country  (population  about  4,000,000)  must  be  imported.  An 
average  of  over  70  per  cent  of  the  imports  come  from  Germany.  The  average 
Swiss  consumption  of  wallpaper  is  close  to  1,000  tons  annually.  This  quantity 
represents  a  wholesale  value  of  some  $400,000  and  a  retail  value  of  about 
$800,000,  while  the  average  import  duties  paid  every  year  on  wallpaper  are 
slightly  less  than  $100,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  wallpaper  into  Switzerland  from 
all  countries  and  also  the  weight  of  imports  from  Germany: — 

Total  Imports  Imports  from  Germany- 


Year  in  100  Kg.  $  in  100  Kg. 

1912    11,078  266.784  9,293 

1913    9,400  225,708  7,587 

1925    8,125  312,050  4,983 

1926    11,400  419,524  6,883 

1927    7.900  284,387  5,236 

1928    13,650  475,426  9,567 

1929    9,200  326,426  6,895 

1930  (Jan.-Sept.)   10,587  355,748  7,381 


Average   10,167  333,257  7,228 


Other  suppliers  are  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  German  producers  have  an  obvious  advantage  owing  to 
geographical  proximity  and  similarities  of  language  and  taste.  American 
patterns  do  not  as  a  rule  appeal  to  Swiss  taste,  while  the  same  criticism  is  some- 
times applied  to  those  from  Canada. 

All  the  leading  Swiss  wallpaper  dealers  are  members  of  a  central  association 
but  they  are  free  to  purchase  from  any  manufacturer.  It  is  customary  for 
dealers  to  purchase  new  patterns  every  two  years,  whereas  in  Germany  and 
most  other  European  countries  this  is  done  annually.  • 

Every  two  years  representatives  of  foreign  manufacturers  call  on  Swiss 
dealers  and  supply  them  with  sample  rolls,  from  which  the  dealers  make  their 
own  sample  books.  New  patterns  are  supplied  in  the  fall  and  practically  all 
wallpaper  is  imported  from  the  middle  of  December  until  the  end  of  February. 
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NEW  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  BUILDINGS 

J.  C.  MacGillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  December  5,  1930. — The  allotting  of  contracts  for  the  founda- 
tion, masonry  and  concrete  work  in -connection  with  the  new  League  of  Nations 
buildings  in  Geneva  has  already  been  completed.  There  is  still  an  opportunity, 
however,  for  any  Canadian  firms  who  may  be  interested  in  the  more  specialized 
work  which  may  be  done  to  take  steps  to  have  their  names  included  in  the 
approved  list  of  those  who  may  submit  tenders.  In  this  connection  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  League  has  published  the  following  general  information  as 
to  the  exact  procedure  to  be  followed: — 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  a  view  to  the 
•allotment  of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  new  buildings,  desires  to 
make  known  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  firms  who  may  wish  to  tender 
for  any  work  in  connection  therewith.  The  buildings  comprise:  {a)  the  great 
Assembly  Hall;  (6)  the  Secretariat  Building;  and  (c)  the  Library. 

In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  publishing  separate  advertisements  of  each 
tender  in  the  press  of  all  Member  States  on  account  of  the  delays  which  would 
result,  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  forthwith  a  list  of  approved  firms  in  all 
trades. 

Applications  for  registration  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  conditions 
set  out  below. 

Firms  in  all  trades  who  wish  to  tender  should  forward  to  the  Secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  soon  as  possible,  their  name  and  references, 
indicating  exactly  the  work  for  which  they  desire  to  compete. 

Firms  should  appoint  in  good  time  an  accredited  representative  in  Europe 
to  deal  with  documents  relating  to  the  contract  conditions. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  reserves  the  right  to 
exclude  any  firm  from  the  approved  list  without  obligation  to  indicate  the 
reason  for  such  exclusion.  Documents  sent  to  the  Secretariat  will  be  returned 
to  those  firms  not  admitted  to  tender. 

Approved  firms  will  be  invited  to  tender  for  work  in  each  trade  or  group 
of  trades  as  and  when  the  work  is  put  up  for  tender.  Notifications  will  be  sent 
to  the  head  offices  of  firms  in  Europe  and  to  the  European  representatives  of 
firms  outside  Europe. 

All  tenders  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit,  as  a  guarantee  of  maintenance 
of  the  conditions  offered.  This  deposit  will  be  returned  to  unsuccessful  com- 
petitors, but  it  will  be  forfeited  to  the  League  of  Nations  if  the  firm  to  whom 
the  contract  is  allotted  declines  it  for  any  reason.  The  amount  of  this  deposit 
will  be  specified  in  the  special  conditions  for  each  contract,  and  may  vary  from 
one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  estimated  amount  of  the  contract. 

The  list  of  approved  firms  in  each  trade  will  be  closed  two  months  before 
tenders  are  invited*  in  that  trade.  The  firms  concerned  may  inform  themselves 
of  this  date  either  directly  or  through  their  representatives. 

Fifteen  days  after  the  invitation  to  tender,  competitors  may  consult  at  the 
architects'  office  in  Geneva  the  contract  conditions,  plans  and  other  drawings 
relating  to  the  contract  in  question. 

All  these  documents  will  be  held  at  the  architects'  office  at  the  disposal  of 
competitors  for  a  period  corresponding  to  the  importance  of  the  contract;  this 
period  will  be  indicated  in  the  invitation  to  tender. 

A  copy  of  the  contract  conditions  and  of  the  principal  plans  will  be  furnished 
on  demand  to  competitors  or  their  accredited  representatives  on  payment  of  the 
costs  of  printing  and  reproduction,  according  to  the  scale  of  charges  fixed  by 
the  Building  Committee. 

Competitors  must  present  their  tenders  by  a  date  which  will  be  fixed  in 
the  invitation  to  tender  in  each  case. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  not  consider  itself 
bound  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 
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SOME  FURTHER  DETAILS   OF  CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO 
GREAT  BRITAIN  DURING  1929 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

(3)  Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured 

(Details  of  imports  of  newsprint  and  wrapping  paper  were  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1359:  February  15,  1930;  No.  1360: 
February  22,  1930.) 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

On  the  whole,  the  various  items  listed  under  this  heading  which  came  from 
Canada  held  their  own  in  this  market,  and  some  slight  increases  were  recorded: — 

Total  Imports  in    Imports  from  Canada 
1929  1929 

Tons 

Wrought  welded  tubes  

Fittings,  wrought  for  tubes  

Fittings,  malleable  cast  for  tubes.  .    .  . 
Wire  fencing,  other  than  barbed..  .. 
Wire,    unenumerated     (probably  mat- 
tress)   


Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

33.641 

486,072 

194 

19,854 

3.105 

118,576 

40 

2,566 

3,551 

261,873 

3.551 

261,873 

17,302 

209,229 

193 

3,997 

49,192 

617,593 

1,628 

27,177 

METALLIC  OFFICE  FURNITURE 

Although  the  United  States  holds  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  Canada  showed  a 
further  increase  over  previous  figures.  Of  a  total  importation  of  1,449  tons 
(£160,261),  Canada  supplied  182  tons  (£16,886). 


NON-FERROUS  METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES 

The  figures  for  1929  show  a  further  satisfactory  increase  in  the  shipments 
of  aluminium  in  ingots  and  bars  over  those  of  1928.  They  were  1,849  tons 
(£195,583)  in  1928  and  4,434  tons  (£417,929)  in  1929. 

In  aluminium  plates,  sheets,  etc.,  a  remarkable  development  is  shown. 
Whereas  in  1928  imports  from  Canada  were  double  those  of  1927,  in  1929  with 
538  tons  (£66,928)  they  mounted  to  almost  eight  times  those  of  1928,  which 
were  78  tons  (£10,525). 

The  Canadian  trade  in  brass  and  copper  alloys  remained  at  the  same  figure 
as  in  1928,  namely  115  tons,  but  the  value  decreased  by  £3,000. 

The  total  importation  of  lead  increased  from  255,998  tons  (£5,416,097)  in 
1928  to  292,361  (£6,793,594)  in  1929.  The  principal  shippers  were  Australia 
with  90,436  tons  (£2,114,084)  and  the  United  States  with  68,108  tons  (£1,576,- 
103).  Canada  supplied  46,515  tons  (£1,083,528),  which  was  practically  the 
same  as  in  1928. 

Canada  shares  with  the  United  States  the  trade  in  nickel  (in  pellets,  cubes, 
etc.).  The  total  importations  were  773  tons  (£133,244).  Shipments  from 
Canada  amounted  to  319  tons  (£56,180). 

Canada's  consignment  of  nickel  alloys  increased  slightly  to  153  tons  (£26,- 
721). 

The  position  held  by  Belgium  in  1928,  when  that  country  became  the  prin- 
cipal supplier  of  cobalt  and  cobalt  alloys,  is  accentuated  in  the  returns  for  1929. 
Whereas  Canada  furnished  75,018  pounds  (£54,968)  against  82,458  pounds 
(£41,374)  in  1928,  imports  from  Belgium  were  361,036  pounds  (£133,826)  and 
188,871  pounds  (£76,476)  in  these  years  respectively.  Total  importations 
increased  from  278,303  pounds  (£121,624)  to  488,311  pounds  (£205,850)  in  the 
same  period. 
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Canada's  shipments  of  crude  zinc  in  1929 — 20,036  tons  (£518,194) — were 
almost  double  those  of  1928—10,376  tons  (£277,535).  Total  importations 
amounted  to  142,430  tons  (£3,656,639)  in  1929  and  to  136,204  tons  (£3,578,494) 
in  1928. 

HOSIERY  LATCH  NEEDLES 

There  was  a  total  importation  of  hosiery  latch  needles  aggregating  49,369 
pounds  (£138,490) — a  decrease  from  the  1928  figures  of  8,317  pounds  in  quan- 
tity and  of  £11,211  in  value.  Canada  contributed  17,754  pounds  (£86,711)  in 
1929  against  19,761  pounds  in  1928  (£96,646). 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS 

Under  this  heading  are  included  scythes,  forks,  sickles,  and  other  agricul- 
tural tools  (except  shovels  and  spades) .  The  value  of  the  total  imports  decreased 
from  £60,678  in  1928  to  £57,093.    Canada's  share  fell  from  £14,580  to  £11,111. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   APPLIANCES  AND  LENSES 

The  importation  of  cameras  continues  to  decline.  Canada's  portion  of  this 
trade  has  almost  disappeared. 

Of  a  total  importation  of  photographic  plates  and  films  amounting  to  £708,- 
535,  Canada  supplied  £312,609 — a  slight  decrease  from  the  1928  figures  (£362,- 
359).  The  trade  in  Canadian  lenses  showed  a  further  shrinkage,  the  1929 
figures  being  220,367  (£10,813)  as  against  430,436  (£21,525)  in  1928.  The  total 
importations  fell  from  9,177,733  (£194,970)  to  7,181,398  (£156,611). 

CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES 

Imports  from  Canada  of  clocks  have  been  steady  since  July  1,  1925,  when 
a  duty  was  reimposed  with  preference  for  the  Dominions.  The  number  brought 
in  during  1929  was  28,332  (£8,737). 

There  is  no  importation  from  Canada  of  clocks  and  watches  with  gold  or 
silver  cases,  but  37,942  (£7,033)  watches  with  cases  of  other  metals  were  pur- 
chased by  the  United  Kingdom  during  1929.  This  business  has  been  decreasing 
gradually.  The  total  receipts— which  were  4,016,296  (£537,508)  in  1929— have, 
however,  been  going  up. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

The  total  importation  of  mechanical  power  ploughs  during  1929  was  valued 
at  £16,657.   Canada's  contribution  was  £4,366  compared  with  £3,446  in  1928. 

While  the  arrivals  of  animal-drawn  ploughs  fell  off  by  £2,311,  Canadian 
supplies  remained  about  the  same  and  were  valued  at  £4,247. 

The  total  of  hand-driven  lawn  mowers  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom 
decreased  from  1,074  tons  (£59,100)  in  1928  to  848  tons  (£47,641).  Canada 
was  responsible  for  52  tons  (£3,016) — a  decline  of  45  tons  (£2,252).  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  imports  of  animal-  or  mechanically-drawn  mowers 
remained  about  the  same  at  777  tons  (£41,720),  the  Canadian  trade  went  up 
from  38  tons  (£2,225)  to  278  tons  (£12,022). 

Under  the  heading  planters  and  seeders  the  imports  grew  substantially, 
from  35  tons  (£3,187)  in  1928  to  238  tons  (£14,915)  in  1929.  Canadian  ship- 
ments showed  a  corresponding  increase  from  29  tons  (£2,472)  to  108  tons 
(£6,859). 

There  was  a  slight  contraction  in  the  imports  of  reapers  and  binders  to 
1,163  tons  (£75,534).   Canada's  proportion  increased  to  310  tons  (£20,743)  . 

Canada  is  credited  with  supplying  agricultural  machinery  (unspecified) 
valued  at  £11,536. 
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VACUUM  CLEANERS 

Although  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  electric  vacuum  cleaners 
imported,  which  stood  at  106,956  (£578,813),  Canada's  share  remained  prac- 
tically the  same  with  27,642  cleans  valued  at  £224,834.  The  trade  with  the 
United  States,  the  other  large  supplier,  was  £6,583  below  1928. 

REFRIGERATING  MACHINERY 

There  was  another  reduction  in  Canadian  supplies  of  refrigerating 
machinery,  the  figures  having  touched  the  low  mark  of  25  tons  (£4,541).  At 
the  same  time  the  total  imports  increased  to  3,106  tons  (£449,886),  and  the 
United  States'  share  to  2,004  tons  (£340,511). 

MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOD 

Canada's  supplies  of  builders'  woodwork  dropped  to  £20,949.  Simultane- 
ously, the  trade  in  wooden  handles  increased  from  1,879  gross  (£3,865)  to  4,444 
gross  (£10,407). 

Domestic  woodenware  remained  about  the  same  with  a  value  of  £10,039. 
In  manufactures  of  wood  (unspecified)  receipts  from  Canada  continued  to  show 
improvement,  the  value  increasing  from  £161,164  in  1928  to  £187,326  in  1929. 

APPAREL 

In  1 928  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  Canadian  trade  in  corsets. 
This  revived  last  year,  the  value  increasing  from  £8,228  to  £24,274. 

As  a  result  of  the  Safeguarding  duty  on  gloves,  which  came  into  effect 
December  22,  1925,  and  established  a  preference  on  Empire  manufactures,  Canada 
was  able  to  build  up  a  trade  in  certain  types  of  workmen's  gloves,  formerly 
supplied  from  the  United  States.  In  1928  Canada  furnished  3,978  dozen  pairs 
(£5,775)  ;  the  figure  in  1929  was  5,887  dozen  pairs  (£7,938). 

CHEMICALS 

The  trade  in  acetic  acid  continues  to  expand.  The  total  importation  in 
1928  was  14,994  tons  (£662,328);  in  1929  it  was  21,748  tons  (£795,791). 
Canada's  contribution  was  9,299  tons  (£447,444)  and  12,856  tons  (£508,523) 
respectively. 

Canada  was  also  credited  with  1,460  cwts.  (£51,138)  of  cobalt  oxide  as 
against  505  tons  (£23,019)  in  1928.  The  total  importation  in  1929  was  4,840 
cwts.  (£161,228),  of  which  Belgium  was  the  chief  supplier  with  3,094  cwts. 
(£99,022) . 

Canada  sends  practically  all  the  phosphorus  bought  by  the  United  King- 
dom, the  total  importation  in  1929  being  37,958  cwts.  (£123,976),  of  which 
Canada  supplied  35,976  cwts.  (£114,655). 

painters'  colours  and  materials 

In  bronze  powder  Canadian  shipments  increased  slightly  to  2,818  cwts. 
(£22,341).  While  the  total  imports  increased  to  40,906  cwts.  (£189,332),  Ger- 
many did  the  largest  volume  of  business  with  25,018  cwts.  (£109,276). 

Canada  also  increased  her  trade  in  carbon  black  to  5,317  cwts.  (£22,488). 
The  total  importation  was  253,584  cwts.  (£544,296). 

TOILET  SOAP 

Though  Canada  still  remains  the  chief  supplier  of  toilet  soap,  the  ship- 
ments dropped  from  36,203  cwts,  (£97,112)  in  1928  to  22,387  cwts.  (£59,295) 
in  1929.  The  total  importations  declined  by  about  the  same  amount  to  55,859 
cwts.  (£174,864). 

The  Canadian  imports  of  shaving  soap  increased  slightly  to  1,927  cwts. 
(£21,281).   The  total  deliveries  amounted  to  7,450  cwts.  (£77,550). 
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LEATHER 

There  was  a  large  falling  off  in  the  total  imports  of  undressed  leather 
(sole),  from  187,381  cwts,  (£1,631,569)  in  1928  to  84,373  cwts.  (£701,203)  in 
,1929.  This  decrease  was  reflected  in  the  Canadian  figures,  which  were  13,795 
cwts.  (£148,305)  and  2,733  cwts.  (£28,252)  in  the  respective  years. 

Concurrently  the  receipts  of  patent  leather  shrank  from  25,079  cwts.  (£1,- 
446,026)  to  19,145  cwts.  (£987,835).  Canadian  imports  decreased  from  5,016 
cwts.  (£287,142)  to  3,423  cwts.  (£166,381). 

WALLPAPER 

Canadian  consignments  of  wallpaper  in  1929  exhibited  a  further  decline 
from  the  1928  figures.  The  total  imports  were  130,223  cwts.  (£280,406),  of 
which  amount  Canada  is  credited  with  2,755  cwts.  (£10,435). 

WALLBOARD 

There  was  a  slight  advance  in  the  total  importations  of  wallboard  from 
84,739  cwts.  (£101,470)  in  1928  to  86,347  cwts.  (£99,525).  At  the  same  time 
Canada's  shipments  increased  considerably,  from  28,013  cwts.  (£32,515)  to 
35,991  cwts.  (£41,537). 

MILLBOARD  AND  CARDBOARD 

There  was  an  expansion  in  the  total  importation  of  millboard  to  1,830,692 
cwts.  (£1,606,746)  in  1929.  Canada's  share  of  this  business  dropped  off  slightly 
to  102,980  cwts.  (£115,896). 

Canadian  trade  in  cardboard  and  pasteboard  remains  practically  the  same 
at  1,885  cwts,  (£3,053).  The  total  importation  fell  off  to  228,669  cwts.  (£305,- 
629). 

AUTOMOBILES 

The  1929  returns  show  a  further  reduction  in  the  total  importations  of 
motor  cars.  These  were  12,433  (£2,302,274)  compared  with  15,574  (£2,965,- 
934)  in  1928.  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  was  further  reduced  from  3,225 
(£758,914)  in  1928  to  2,296  (£512,556)  in  1929. 

In  1929  the  classification  of  motor  car  chassis  was  revised  so  as  to 
show  separately  those  for  commercial  and  other  uses.  Comparison  with  the 
returns  for  other  years  is  therefore  difficult.  Under  the  heading  "  weight  below 
28  cwts."  the  total  importations  in  this  year  were  15,190  (£1,022,287)  for  com- 
mercial use  and  9,642  (£898,937)  for  other  uses,  of  which  Canada  supplied  396 
(£45,907)  and  5,317  (£488,890).  In  chassis  "weighing  more  than  28  cwts." 
the  total  imported  for  commercial  use  was  1,088  (£261,346),  Canada's  propor- 
tion being  8  (£1,368);  and  for  other  uses  654  (£149,259),  of  which  242  (£32,- 
538)  came  from  Canada. 

The  Canacjian  trade  in  wheels,  rims,  and  spokes  shows  a  further  contrac- 
tion— £726  compared  with  £1,438. 

Imports  of  motor  accessories  from  Canada  increased  from  £152,942  in  1928 
to  £253,123  in  1929 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

Imports  of  tires,  outer  covers,  and  inner  tubes  show  a  great  reduction,  which 
is  also  reflected  in  the  Canadian  returns.  The  total  number  of  outer  covers 
for  motor  cars  imported  was  136,704  (£309,957)  compared  with  250,884  (£558,- 
765).  Over  the  same  period,  Canada's  share  dropped  from  119,387  (£245,630) 
to  39,024  (£99,735).  In  outer  covers  for  motor  cycles,  the  total  imports  and 
those  from  Canada  were  both  cut  in  half.  The  totai  figures  for  1929  were  44,395 
(£28,873),  and  those  for  Canada  11,038  (£6,116).  In  inner  tubes  for  motor 
cars,  Canada  supplied  13,453  (£5,783)  out  of  a  total  importation  of  63,309 
(£24,191). 
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The  1929  returns  for  rubber  boots  and  shoes  have  been  subdivided.  In 
this  year  Canada  supplied  83,160  dozen  pairs  of  boots  (£378,218)  and  155,122 
dozen  pairs  of  shoes,  overshoes,  and  goloshes  (£291,529).  These  figures  added 
together  give  a  total  of  238,282  dozen  pairs  (£669,747),  which,  compared  with 
the  imports  for  1928,  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pairs  shipped,  but  a 
falling  off  in  value. 

The  total  number  of  pairs  imported  in  1929  was  862,843  (£845,161). 
Canada  is  still  the  principal  supplier  from  the  point  of  view  of  value.  An 
interesting  feature  of  this  trade  is  the  rapid  strides  made  by  Belgium,  whose 
trade  has  developed  from  860  dozen  pairs  in  1925  to  386,259  dozen  pairs  in 
1929.  The  value,  however  (£204,685) ,  is  still  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  Canada. 

A  phenomenal  increase  is  shown  in  the  Canadian  shipments  of  rubber  heels 
and  shoes  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  imports  in  1929  were  2,502  tons 
(£453,092),  as  against  1,340  tons  (£266,510)  in  1928.  Canada  controlled  prac- 
tically all  this  business,  with  1,940  tons  (£394,236)  and  831  tons  (£168,485) 
in  these  years  respectively. 

In  rubber  manufactures  (unspecified),  the  total  imports  in  1929  amounted 
to  £551,532  compared  with  £453,260  in  1928,  while  Canadian  shipments  showed 
an  increase  from  £8,935  in  1928  to  £28,780  in  1929. 

MARKET  FOR  CANNED  PEAS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  December  4,  1930. — Although  the  demand  for  canned  peas  is  not 
as  extensive  as  in  the  case  of  various  other  canned  articles,  there  is  nevertheless 
a  very  considerable  outlet  to  be  found  in  the  North  of  England  for  this  com- 
modity, particularly  among  the  higher  class  grocery  stores,  caterers,  etc.  The. 
poorer  class  does  not  purchase  canned  peas  to  the  same  extent,  tending  more- 
toward  dried  peas  in  cartons,  etc.  While  demand  is  not  exactly  seasonal,  the 
bulk  of  the  consumption  seems  to  take  place  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
and  particularly  in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Distributors  recently  interviewed  on  behalf  of  prospective  Canadian 
exporters  report  that  the  trade  in  canned  peas  is  growing,  but  competition  during; 
the  last  few  years  has  become  extremely  keen,  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
English  canning  industry.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  regulations  prohibiting  the 
use  of  copper  sulphate  as  a  colouring  agent,  which  went  into  effect  in  1927,  by 
far  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  Italian  and  Belgian 
packers.  When  the  law  against  the  use  of  copper  sulphate  went  into  effect  it 
was  confidently  hoped  that  Canadian  peas,  which  contained  no  colouring  matter, 
and  are  favourably  known  for  flavour  and  quality,  would  be  able  to  capture  a 
very  much  larger  share  of  the  business.  For  some  time  following  the  applica- 
tion of  this  law  peas  came  to  this  market  from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Belgium,  and  Italy  without  colour.  This  development  also  helped  the  English 
canners  as,  although  peas  have  been  canned  in  this  country  for  many  years, 
up  until  this  time  the  domestic  product  had  not  been  able  to  offer  such  keen 
competition.  This  market,  however,  has  a  distinct  preference  for  pea's  of  a 
very  green  colour,  particularly  for  the  catering  and  restaurant  trade.  Efforts 
have  accordingly  been  made  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  to  pro- 
vide a  harmless  colouring  for  peas  which  would  not  come  under  the  prohibition 
applied  to  copper  sulphate.  The  outcome  has  been  that  during  the  past  two 
years  a  few  English  canneries,  with  the  support  of  chemical  research,  have  been 
turning  out  peas  of  very  good  quality  which  have  a  very  favourable  green 
appearance.  While  it  is  understood  that  similar  attempts  by  Continental 
packers  have  not  met  with  the  same  success,  considerable  progress  lias  been 
made  both  by  Belgian  and  Italian  canners,  with  the  result  that  peas  without 
colouring  are,  for  the  bulk  of  the  trade  at  least,  considered  to  be  at  a  dis- 
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advantage  on  this  market  and  one  or  two  large  buyers  recently  interviewed 
report  that  they  have  had  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  stocks  of  natural 
coloured  peas.  On  the  other  hand,  one  important  high-class  retail  store  in  this 
district  that  has  regularly  stocked  Canadian  and  American  brands  for  many 
years  reports  that  their  trade  in  such  varieties,  while  not  extensive,  is  a  regular 
and  growing  one. 

Generally  speaking,  Italian  peas  are  considered  superior  in  quality  to  Bel- 
gian, although  certain  Belgian  packs  are  now  looked  upon  as  very  good,  and  in 
some  cases  are  as  expensive  as  Italian.  Canadian  and  American  peas  are  classed 
by  one  important  distributor  as  being  of  about  equal  quality  to  English.  Eng- 
lish canners  in  recent  years  have  greatly  improved  their  quality  and  grading 
and  their  prices  on  the  whole  are  higher  than  Continental  quotations.  In  addi- 
tion to  freshly  canned  garden  peas  which  are  put  up  by  a  very  few  packers 
in  the  South  of  England,  during  the  last  twelve  months  a  number  of  firms  have 
been  turning  out  a  canned  product  from  dried  peas,  which  they  process  over- 
night and  then  add  colouring  matter  and  mint  flavour.  This  is,  of  course,  an 
inferior  article  to  the  fresh  garden  peas,  and  it  sells  at  extremely  low  prices  by 
comparison.  The  general  opinion  is,  however,  that  while  such  peas  have  filled 
a  demand  for  the  cheaper  trade,  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  mint  flavouring 
has  been  overdone  and,  further,  that  the  trade  for  such  peas  cannot  be  main- 
tained. Wholesale  quotations  on  these  minted  dried  canned  peas  have  recently 
been  reported  at  as  low  as  4s.  6d.  ($1.09)  to  5s.  ($1.21)  per  dozen,  carriage  paid, 
for  nominal  2's,  with  discount  even  below  this  price.  In  comparison  with  these 
figures,  English  garden  peas  have  been  priced  at  from  6s.  6d.  ($1.58)  per  dozen 
up  to  8s.  8d.  ($2.10) ,  carriage  paid,  depending  on  grade,  for  nominal  2's.  Quart 
sizes  of  English  garden  peas  have  been  offering  at  8s.  ($1.94)  to  12s.  6d.  ($3.04), 
with  the  average  minted  dried  peas  in  quarts  valued  around  7s.  ($1.70).  Average 
Italian  quart  sizes  have  been  quoted  around  8s.  ($1.94)  to  8s.  6d.  ($2.06)  per 
dozen  c.i.f.,  and  most  Belgian  quarts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  6s.  6d.  ($1.58), 
depending,  of  course,  on  grade.  Some  Belgian  packers  make  an  extra  charge 
of  2d.  (4  cents)  per  dozen  for  greening.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  the  buyer 
takes  them  in  natural  colour. 

Summing  up  the  general  position  in  this  territory,  the  view  taken  by  most 
wholesale  distributors  interviewed  is  that  while  too  much  emphasis  should  not  be 
given  to  the  development  of  English  canning,  as  several  firms  consider  the  Eng- 
lish brands  too  expensive  in  comparison  with  Continental,  the  fact  remains  that 
packers  of  good-quality  garden  peas  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  capture 
the  trade,  and  while  there  is  a  demand  for  peas  in  natural  colour,  or  "au  naturel" 
as  they  are  described  here,  the  ability  of  English  firms  to  develop  the  packing  of 
green  peas  with  a  harmless  colouring  matter,  plus  the  regulations  against  the 
use  of  copper  sulphate,  has  materially  helped  them  to  compete  against  the 
imported  article. 

Peas  are  sold  on  this  market  in  pints,  quarts,  and  nominal  2's.  Belgian  and 
Italian  packs  come  in  pint  and  quart  sizes,  which  are  more  popular  than  the 
nominal  2's  coming  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  English  canners  are, 
however,  supplying  the  nominal  2's  as  well  as  pints  and  quarts,  and  Canadian 
peas  have  been  shipped  in  quart  sizes  to  this  market. 

MARKET   FOR   CERTAIN   RUBBER   GOODS   IN   THE   NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  December  4,  1930. — The  annual  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  calendar  year  1929  again  place  Canada  first  among  the  external  sources 
of  supply  of  rubber  footwear  to  this  country.  For  that  year  the  heading  "  rubber 
boots  and  shoes"  is  separated  into  "  rubber  boots"  and  u  rubber  shoes,  over- 
shoes and  goloshes  ".    In  dozens  of  pairs  the  total  for  both  of  these  commodities 
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is  1,045,769  valued  at  £1,660,948.  The  principal  participants  in  this  trade  are: 
Canada,  238,232  dozen  pairs  (£669,747) ;  the  United  States,  115,346  (£390,419) ; 
Belgium,  386,259  (£204,685);  Germany,  148,195  (£145,651);  and  France,  78,830 
dozen  pairs  (£89,194) .  Germany  and  Belgium  both  show  marked  increases  over 
the  1928  figures  of  84,826  dozen  pairs  (£91,823)  and  155,791  dozen  pairs  (£86,009) 
respectively,  while  the  United  States  has  experienced  a  very  decided  decline  from 
the  1928  figures  of  128,589  dozen  pairs  (£512,980).  Canada  has  also  receded 
somewhat  from  the  previous  year's  record  of  233,803  dozen  pairs  (£702,288)). 

Canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  are  likely  to  find  an  expanding  market  in 
this  country  as  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  indoor  winter  games  such  as 
badminton.  One  frequent  complaint  among  players  is  that  the  shoes  offered 
on  this  market  do  not  stand  wear  and  tear  for  more  than  three  months,  and 
quite  often  less  than  two  months.  One  firm  has  met  this  complaint  by  giving 
a  four  months'  guarantee  to  every  pair  of  tennis  or  badminton  shoes  sold.  Retail 
prices  range  approximately  from  4s,  (97  cents)  for  a  mediocre  article  to  10s.  9d. 
($2.61)  for  a  shoe  that  is  recognized  as  about  the  best  on  this  market  and  is  in 
wide  demand  among  badminton  players.  One  wholesaler  reports  that  in  very 
cheap  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  crepe  soles  he  has  received  quotations  from  a 
United  Kingdom  agent  of  a  Japanese  firm  at  18s.  6d.  ($4.50)  per  dozen  delivered. 

The  heavy  and  very  prevalent  rains  of  the  winter  season  make  rubber  boots 
(Wellingtons)  popular  among  women.  Cuban-  and  Louis-heeled  shoes  are  the 
styles  most  in  demand.  Opinions  in  the  trade  vary  as  to  the  Louis  heel.  While 
admitting  that  it  had  a  smarter  appearance  than  the  Cuban,  there  was  some 
impression  that  it  did  not  wear  as  well  as  the  other,  with  a  slight  recision  of 
demand.  The  smartest  rubber  boot  of  this  style,  it  was  stated,  was  imported 
from  Sweden,  while  English  manufacturers  were  able  to  supply  at  competitive 
prices  the  less-fancy  wear,  Canadian  boots  were  also  well  represented.  Cheap 
low-grade  boots  were  reported  to  be  coming  in  from  Japan  at  prices  averaging 
39s.  ($9.48)  per  dozen  delivered  wholesale  for  misses'  wear.  Retail  prices  for 
Louis-heeled  boots  average  about  17s.  ($4.13)  to  18s.  ($4.38),  and  for  those 
with  Cuban  heels  14s.  ($3.40)  to  15s.  ($3.65). 

Rubber  hot-water  bottles,  it  need  hardly  be  stated,  have  a  large  winter  sale, 
and  they  are  heavily  advertised  by  all  drug  and  departmental  stores.  Certain 
features  of  the  market  for  this  product  were  set  out  in  a  report  from  this  office 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1391  (September  27,  1930).  The  better- 
quality  bottles  appear  to  be  the  products  of  English  manufacturers,  prices  retail 
ranging  from  4s.  (97  cents)  for  a  10-inch  by  6-inch  seamed  rubber  bottle  to 
6s.  9d.  ($1.64)  or  over  for  12  inches  by  10  inches  of  similar  type.  Retailers 
report  a  large  turnover  in  moulded  seamless  bottles,  some  of  which  are  imported. 
Average  small  prices  are  about  2s,  6d.  (60  cents)  retail  each.  Wholesalers  state 
that  a  seamless  bottle  to  be  competitive  must  be  delivered  to  wholesaler  at  about 
Is.  4d.  (32  cents)  each  or  16s.  ($3.89)  per  dozen.  Novelty  bottles  with  animal 
design  covered  in  plush  and  woolley  materials  range  from  36s.  ($8.75)  to  40s. 
($9.73)  per  dozen  wholesale  for  the  10-inch  by  8-inch  size. 

Household  rubber  gloves  are  receiving  a  good  sale.  According  to  United 
Kingdom  statistics,  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1929  were  36,641  dozen 
pairs  (£18,263)  and  from  Germany  11,760  dozen  pairs  (£5,382),  while  in  1928 
imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  31,312  dozen  pairs  (£16,893)  and 
from  Germany  24,173  dozen  pairs  (£7,871).  Cheap  varieties  are  being  sold  in 
15-cent  stores  at  6d.  (12  cents)  per  glove,  while  drug  and  departmental  stores 
offer  gloves  at  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  pair  for  light  rubber,  and  3s.  6d.  (85  cents) 
per  pair  for  better  quality.  Surgical  rubber  gloves  in  smooth  finish  are  quoted 
by  one  English  manufacturer  to  wholesalers  at  27s.  ($6.56)  and  in  rough  finish 
at  30s.  ($7.29)  per  dozen  pairs.  The  above  prices  by  no  means  comprise  what 
is  being  quoted  on  this  market,  but  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  general 
level  of  prices. 
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Other  articles  which  are  finding  a  fair  sale  in  the  15-cent  store  trade  and 
departmental  stores  are  rubber  sponges,  small  rubber  hoods  and  capes  in  pastel 
shades,  frilled  rubber  aprons,  and  rubber  toys.  Retail  prices  vary  for  each  of 
these  articles  from  6d.  (12  cents)  upwards.  The  United  States,  Germany,  France, 
and  Sweden  are  the  major  sources  of  supply  for  rubber  toys. 


BINDER  TWINE  MARKET  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Gerald  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  November  15,  1930. — Imports  of  binder  twine  into  the  United 
-Kingdom  totalled  62,555  cwt.  in  1929,  as  against  102,351  cwt.  in  1928.  In  1928 
the  chief  sources  of  supply  were  (with  figures  in  cwts.  of  112  pounds):  France, 
62,266;  Netherlands,  17,557;  United  States,  15,403;  Belgium,  5,104;  Germany, 
1,950;  other  countries,  75. 

France  is  the  largest  source  of  supply,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  an 
internationally  known  implement  firm  has  mills  there,  from  whence  it  draws 
its  supplies  of  one  of  the  most  popular  brands  on  this  market.  English  spin- 
ning mills — consisting  mainly  of  six  important  firms  in  the  North  of  England 
— and  several  Dutch  mills  are  important  competitors.  An  endeavour  is  made 
to  control  prices  through  the  Spinners'  Association,  who  work  in  harmony  with 
the  Implement  Dealers'  Association.  Prices  are  usually  stabilized  following 
the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  which  takes  place  in  December,  and  for  this  year, 
according  to  one  large  implement  dealer,  they  are  to  be  set  at  £60  ($292)  per 
•ton  from  spinner  to  merchant,  trade  discount  being  10  per  cent  with  a  cash 
discount  of  2\  per  cent  to  customers  for  cash  payments.  Thus  retail  prices 
range  up  to  60s.  ($14.60)  per  cwt.  Prices  of  Dutch  twine,  which  is  excluded 
from  the  association,  and  handled  more  by  feed  merchants,  hardware  dealers, 
and  commission  agents  than  by  implement  dealers,  are  somewhat  lower,  selling 
at  about  56s.  ($13.62)  per  cwt. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  figures  showing  the  consumption  of  binder 
twine  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  rough  approximation  may  be  made  by  allowing 
6  pounds  of  twine  to  the  acre  of  land  sown  to  cereal  crops  such  as  wheat,  oats, 
etc.  Working  on  this  assumption,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  figures  for  1929 
show  that  a  total  of  4,480,114  acres  were  sown  to  wheat,  oats,  barley  (mixed), 
grain,  and  rye  in  England  and  Wales,  so  that  a  rough  guess  would  place  potential 
consumption  of  twine  at  150,000  to  200,000  cwt.,  of  which,  according  to  1929 
figures,  62,555  cwt.  were  imported.  Sales  of  binder  twine  are  said  to  be 
declining. 

Twine  is  sold  usually  in  balls  in  two  sizes,  six  or  ten  to  the  half-hundred- 
weight. Lengths  vary  from  500  to  625  feet  to  the  ball.  While  advertised  brands 
still  play  an  important  part  in  the  demand  for  this  article,  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  buy,  within  the  limits  of  good  quality,  on  a  price  basis.  It  is 
reported  in  one  district  that  farmers'  associations  buy  bulk  lots  directly  from 
mills  and  distribute  among  its  members  at  approximately  cost  price,  and  from 
another  district  that  a  well-known  society  obtain  twine  from  mills  to  be  sold 
among  its  members  under  its  own  brand  at  figures  which  were  difficult  to  meet 
by  competing  dealers. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  following  changes  in  the  consular  list  have  been  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs: — 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Cousins,  Junior,  as  Vice  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Van- 
couver, B.C.;  and  Monsieur  J.  Van  Rickstal  as  Consul  General  of  Belgium  at 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  FRUITS  OR  PLANTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Tbade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  October  9,  1930. — Fairly  stringent  regulations  are  in  operation 
in  New  Zealand  pertaining  to  the  importation  of  fruit  or  plants.  "  Fruit  "  means 
the  edible  product  of  any  plant  and  includes  the  peel,  skin,  or  shell  of  any  such 
product,  while  "  plant "  refers  to  any  tree,  flower,  shrub,  vegetable,  or  other 
vegetation 

FRUIT 

With  regard  to  fruit,  specific  regulations  exist  covering  the  importation  of 
grapes,  pineapples,  passion  fruit,  and  bananas,  but  as  these  are  not  likely  to 
be  of  special  interest  to  any  Canadian  firm,  they  are  not  considered  here.  Any 
other  fruit  may  be  introduced  into  New  Zealand  provided  that  every  shipment 
is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  in  the  prescribed  form  signed  by  the  shipper, 
setting  forth  the  shipping  marks,  the  number  of  packages  of  each  class  of  fruit 
shipped  under  each  mark,  the  name  of  the  grower  of  such  fruit  and  of  the 
locality  and  of  the  country  or  place  where  the  fruit  was  grown,  and  certifying 
that  no  species  of  fruit-fly  is  known  to  exist  in  or  within  one  mile  of  the  orchard 
where  the  fruit  was  grown,  and  furthermore  that  the  fruit  is  shipped  in  clean 
new  packages  which  have  not  previously  been  used  for  any  purpose.  A  second 
certificate  in  a  definite  form  must  also  accompany  the  shipment,  and  this  must 
be  signed  by  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  such  other  depart- 
ment of  state  performing  the  duties  relating  to  horticulture  in  the  country  where 
the  fruit  was  grown,  certifying  that  the  fruit  is  clean  and  free  from  disease  and 
that  no  species  of  fruit-fly  is  known  to  exist  in  or  within  one  mile  of  the  orchard 
where  the  fruit  is  certified  by  the  shipper  to  have  been  grown. 

PLANTS 

Plants  or  portions  of  plants  (except  grape  vines  or  portions  thereof,  con- 
cerning which  special  regulations  exist)  may  be  imported  into  New  Zealand 
provided  that  every  shipment  is  accompanied  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
certificates: — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  plants  or  portions  of  plants  grown  in  a  country  where  an  official 
inspection  of  nurseries  is  'maintained,  a  certificate,  set  out  in  regular  form,  signed  by  the 
grower  of  such  plants,  'showing  the  number,  kinds,  packing,  and  marking  of  the  plants, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  rthe  consignee,  and  certifying  that  such  plants  or  portions  of 
plants  are  wholly  the  produce  of  the  nursery  of  which  he  is  the  occupier,  and  are,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  clean  and  free  from  disease.  A  further  certificate  must 
be  inscribed  on  the  grower's:  certificate  out  lined  above,  signed  by  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  other  department  carrying  out  the  official  inspection  of  nurseries, 
certifying  that  the  nursery  in  which  the  plants  are  (Certified  to  have  been  grown  has  been 
officially  inspected  and  is  clean  and  free  from  disease. 

(6)  A  certificate  in  the  prescribed  form  signed  by  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  other  pertinent  department  in  the  country  where  the  plants  or  portions  of 
plants^  were  grown  certifying  that  such  plants  have  been  subjected  to  one  of  the  three 
following  methods  of  treatment  appropriate  to  the  case — namely,  that  they  have  been 
subjected  in  a  suitable  enclosure  to  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  for  one  hour  or  have 
been  sprayed  with  or  dipped  in  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  have  been  sprayed  with  or  dipped  in 
red  oil  emulsion  of  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  red  oil  to  twelve  pants  of  water. 

(c)  A  certificate  in  the  proper  form  signed  by  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  other  department  performing  the  functions  or  duties  relating  to  horticulture  in  the 
country  where  the  plants  or  portions  of  plants  were  grown,  certifying  that  the  plants  or 
portions  thereof  are  clean  and  free  from  disease.  In  the  case  of  plants  grown  in  the  United 
Kingdom  <tthe  signature  'of  the  director  of  a  public  or  botanic  garden  is  satisfactory. 

In  the  case  of  pear,  apple,  or  quince  trees  or  portions  of  these  trees  intro- 
duced into  New  Zealand  from  North  America,  each  shipment  must,  in  addition 
to  one  of  the  certificates  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  be  accompanied  by 
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a  certificate,  signed  by  a  proper  Government  official  of  the  country  concerned, 
certifying  that  such  pear,  apple,  or  quince  tree  or  portions  thereof  came  from  a 
district  free  from  pear-blight  or  fire-blight  of  the  pear. 

On  the  production  of  the  necessary  certificates  at  the  office  of  an  inspector 
of  New  Zealand  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  inspector  may  (if  satisfied  that 
the  certificates  apply  to  the  fruit  or  plants  proposed  to  be  introduced,  that  the 
statements  in  the  certificates  are  correct  and  that  the  fruit  or  plants  are  free 
from  disease  as  so  certified,  and  that  the  law  has  been  otherwise  complied  with) 
allow  the  fruit  or  plants  to  be  landed  and  disposed  of  without  further  restric- 
tion. 

If  any  fruit  or  plants,  the  introduction  of  which  into  New  Zealand  is  pro- 
hibited, are  introduced  or  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  New  Zealand,  they 
shall  (together  with  the  container)  be  either  reshipped  to  a  port  or  place  beyond 
New  Zealand,  or  be  destroyed.  Before  transhipping  any  fruit  or  plants  the  con- 
sent of  an  inspector  must  be  obtained. 

If  any  fruit  or  plants  are  imported  or  attempted  to  be  imported  without 
being  accompanied  by  certificates,  they  may  be  seized  by  an  inspector  or  other 
authorized  officer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  customs  official  and  dis- 
infected, destroyed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  inspector  may  decide. 

In  the  event  of  fruit  or  plants  coming  to  New  Zealand,  which  even  though 
the  proper  certificates  are  available,  are  yet  found  on  examination  to  be  infected 
with  disease,  the  fruit  or  plants,  together  with  the  packages,  wrappings,  etc., 
may  be  dealt  with  as  follows: — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  faint,  plants,  or  other  'things  infected  with  any  of  certain  specified 
diseases,  such  frui't,  plant,  etc.,  shall  be  held  and  fumigaited  under  the  direction  of  an  inspec- 
tor before  being  handed  over  to  the  consignee  and  the  charges  incurred  shall  be  paid  by 

the  consignee. 

(b)  If  the  fruit,  plants,  etc.,  are  found  to  be  infected  with  certain  other  diseases,  they 
shall  be  seized  and  destroyed  by  an  authorized  officer. 

(c)  There  are  other  diseases  definitely  specified,  infection  by  which  necessitate  the 
dipping  of  the  fruit  or  plants  under  the  direction  of  an  inspector. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  fruit  or  plants  infected  with  diseases  enumerated  in  a  fourth  list, 
such  fruit  or  plants  may  either  be  reshipped  to  some  place  outside  New  Zealand  or 
destroyed,  the  action  taken  in  either  case  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  "the  inspector. 

It  should  be  noted  that  potatoes  for  purposes  other  than  seed  are  subject 
to  the  regulations  outlined  above.  With  regard  to  seed  potatoes,  it  is  provided 
that  they  may  be  imported  by  post  only  and  in  lots  not  exceeding  12  pounds 
in  weight.  All  seed  potatoes  are  to  be  addressed  in  the  care  of  the  Director  of 
the  Horticultural  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  they  shall 
remain  in  his  custody  or  control  until  planted  on  land  approved  by  him  and 
under  his  supervision.  No  seed  potatoes  planted  and  no  potatoes  grown  there- 
from are  to  be  taken  from  the  ground  without  the  approval  of  the  director. 

Full  details  of  the  regulations  and  of  the  form  of  certificates  required  and 
of  the  diseases  which  cause  fruit  or  plants  to  be  fumigated,  dipped,  destroyed, 
or  reshipped  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 


FREE  TRADE  ZONES,  PANAMA 

Under  a  recent  decree  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  the  Panamanian 
Government  is  authorized  to  establish  free  trade  zones  in  the  ports  of  the 
republic.  The  measure  permits  the  entry  of  merchandise  free  of  all  taxation  and 
import  duties,  to  be  withdrawn  for  sale  to  ships  in  transit  or  for  export.  The  free 
trade  zones  are  declared  a  public  utility  and  the  Government  has  authority  to 
expropriate  private  lands  to  permit  the  granting  of  concessions  to  foreign  fu  nis. 
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TRADE   OF  JAMAICA  IN  1929 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Imports 

Kingston,  December  3,  1930. — Recently  published  official  returns  show  that 
in  the  calendar  year  1929  the  total  import  trade  of  Jamaica  amounted  in  value 
to  £7,027,013  (which  is  approximately  £240,000'  more  than  the  corresponding 
figure  for  1928),  distributed  as  follows: — 

£  Percentage 

United  Kingdom   1,775,623  26.3 

Canada   1.217,720  18.0 

United  States  . .       2,089.306  31.0 

Other  countries   1,944,364  24.7 

7,027,013  100.0 

Included  in  imports  from  "  other  countries  "  is  the  total  value  of  goods 
brought  in  by  parcels  post,  amounting  to  £280,918,  but  no  record  is  kept  of  the 
origin  of  such  importations.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  were  the  principal  suppliers. 

Although  Canada's  percentage  of  the  total  was  1-3  less  in  1929  than  in 
1928,  Jamaica's  importations  from  the  Dominion  in  1929  were  the  largest  in 
point  of  value  so  far  recorded.  An  examination  of  the  statistics  for  the  past 
eight  years  shows  that  a  steady  upward  trend  in  the  island's  purchases  from 
Canada,  which  were  in  1929  approximately  double  the  1922  figure,  was  main- 
tained. The  principal  items  in  which  Canada  has  gained  ground  are  fish,  flour, 
bacon,  pork,  refined  sugar,  potatoes,  rubber  footwear,  and  automobiles  and  parts. 
Smaller  gains  have  also  been  registered  in  the  case  of  numerous  other  articles. 

Jamaica's  imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  steady  decrease  since 
1919,  when  her  share  was  61-1  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1925-26  it  was  391-5 
per  cent;  in  1927,  33-9;  in  1928,  31-5;  and  in  1929,  31  per  cent. 

Also,  imports  from  "  other  countries  "  have  considerably  increased  during 
the  past  ten  years.  To-day  Jamaica  buys  large  quantities  of  butter  substitutes 
from  Holland,  and  of  beer  from  Germany  and  Holland;  of  canned  meats  from 
the  Argentine  and  Uruguay;  of  cement  from  Belgium  and  Holland;  and  of 
silk  manufactures  from  Japan,  France,  and  Italy.  Germany  is  also  a  consider- 
able supplier  of  glassware  and  hardware. 

DETAILS  OF  IMPORTS 

Aerated  and  Mineral  Waters. — Imports,  7,894  dozen  bottles  valued  at  £1.618:  United 
Kingdom,  1,054  dozen  (£325);  Canada,  168  dozen  (£82);  the  United  States,'  1,172  do>zen 
(£460);  and  France,  5,321  dozen  (£695). 

Apparel— Imports,  £92,464:  United  Kingdom,  £32,275;  Canada,  £1,686;  United  States, 
£45,883;  Japan,  £5,549. 

Ammunition,  i.e.  Cartridges. — Total,  559,915  in  number,  valued  at  £2,615 :  United  King- 
dom, 273,145  (£1,351);  Canada,  32,900  (£173);  United  States,  246,370  (£1,055). 

Bags,  Travelling  and  Tool— Total,  £8,112:  United  Kingdom,  £4,566;  Canada,  £1,767; 
United  States,  £1,271. 

Baking  Powder.— Total,  £3,145:  United  Kingdom,  £95;  Canada,  £21;  United  States, 
£3,029. 

Beer  and  Ale.— Total,  281,512  gallons  (£91,494):  United  Kingdom,  201,477  gallons 
(£65,481)  ;  Canada,  30  gallons  (£10)  ;  Denmark,  16,776  gallons  (£5,452)  ;  Germany,  39,635 
gallons  (£12,882);  Holland,  20,809  gallons  (£6,763). 

Biscuits,  Unsweetened— Total,  128,981  pounds  (£3,335)  :  United  Kingdom,  3,908  pounds 
(£101);   Canada,  44,720  pounds  (£1,152);  United  States,  80,353  pounds  (£2,082). 

Biscuits,  Sweetened.— Total,  137,665  pounds  (£7,614)  :  the  United  Kingdom,  97.413 
pounds  (£5,980);   Canada,  2,572  pounds  (£148);  the  United  States,  33,524  pounds  (£1,309). 

Blackings  and  Polishes.— -Total,  286,305  pounds  (£14,945)  :  United  Kingdom,  223.314 
pounds  (£12,788);  United  States,  62,308  pounds  (£2,103);   Germany,  683  pounds  (£54). 

Boots  and  Shoes  of  Leather. — Total.  41,341  dozen  (pains  (£167,858):  United  Kingdom, 
15,772  dozen  (£73,559);   Canada,  64  dozen  (£160);  United  States,  24,445  dozen  (£91,437). 
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Boots  and  Shoes  of  Rubber. — Total,  22,346  dozen  pairs  (£51,526):  United  Kingdom, 
91  dozen  (£167);  Canada,  21,693  dozen  (£50,666);  United  States,  202  dozen  (£525). 

Brooms  and  Brushes.— Total,  £4,490:  United  Kingdom,  £1,744;  Canada,  £547;  United 
States,  £771;   Germany,  £983;   Japan,  £231. 

Buckets,  Pails,  and  Tubs  of  Metal— Total,  £3,049:  United  Kingdom,  £1,760;  Canada, 
£439;   United  States,  £749. 

Butter.— Total,  552,922  pounds  (£53,682)  :  United  Kingdom,  6,905  pounds  (£653) ; 
Canada,  347,927  pounds  (£33,768) ;  New  Zealand,  137,562  pounds  (£13.402) ;  Australia,  30,978 
pounds  (£2,983). 

Butter  Substitutes.— Total,  512,228  pounds  (£14,228) :  United  Kingdom,  312,445  pounds 
(£8,731);  Holland,  193,625  pounds  (£5,327). 

Carriages,  Carts,  and  Waggons. — (a)  Bicycles  and  Tricycles. — Total,  1,881  in  number 
(£8,423):  United  Kingdom,  1,858  (£8,343). 

(b)  Parts  of  (a),  including  Tires  and  Tubes.— Total,  £6,887:  United  Kingdom,  £3,912; 
France,  £2,015;   Germany,  £419. 

(c)  Motor  Cars.— Total,  1,342  in  number,  valued  at  £216.720:  United  Kingdom,  87 
(£17,058);  Canada,  385  (£66,120);  United  States,  868  (£133,266). 

(d)  Motor  Car  Tires  and  Tubes.— Total,  £89,109:  United  Kingdom,  £24,525;  Canada, 
£42,123;  United  States,  £19,896. 

(e)  Other  Parts  of  Motor  Cars.— Total,  £52,197:  United  Kingdom,  £1,759;  Canada, 
£654;  United  States,  £48,992. 

(/)  Motor  Cycles.— Total,  83  in  number,  valued  at  £4,290:  United  Kingdom,  81  (£4,159). 

(g)  Motor  Trucks. — Total,  534  in  number,  valued  at  £89,134:  United  Kingdom,  12 
(£3,068);  Canada,  190  (£24,626);  United  States,  331  (£61,250). 

(h)  Tires  and  Tubes  for  Motor  Trucks.— Total,  £1.988:  United  Kingdom,  £17;  Canada, 
£942;  United  States,  £1,029. 

(i)  Other  Parts  of  Motor  Trucks.— Total.  £5,774:  United  Kingdom,  £1,109;  Canada. 
£37;  United  States,  £4,628. 

(;)  Railway  Rolling  Stock.— Total,  £12,951:  United  Kingdom,  £3,350;  Canada,  £2,020; 
United  States,  £7,517. 

(k)  Other  Carriages  and  Parts.— Total,  £2,616:   United  Kingdom,  £521;   Canada,  £770; 

United  States,  £1,294. 

Cattle  and  Other  Animal  Foods. — (a)  Bran  and  Middlings. — Total,  485,792  pounds 
valued  at  £3011:  United  Kingdom,  6,050  pounds  (£57);  Canada,  262,672  pounds  (£1,560); 
United  States,  171,570  pounds  (£1,118);   Colombia.  45,500  pounds  (£276). 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  162,360  pounds  valued  at  £2,041:  Canada,  28.900  pounds 
(£228);  United  States,  133,460  pounds  (£1,813). 

Cement.— Total,  134,330  barrels  valued  at  £70,039:  United  Kingdom,  111,422  barrels 
(£58,224) ;  Canada,  4,867  barrels  (£2,555) ;  Belgium,  16,479  barrels  (£8,433) ;  Holland,  1,266 
bairrels  (£671).  Included  in  the  above  were  ithe  following  importations  by  the  Jamaica 
Government  for  the  use  of  the  colony's1  various  public  departments:  From  United  Kingdom, 
37,300  barrels  (£19,164) ;  from  Canada,  2,000  barrels  (£1,050) ;  fnom  Belgium,  1,500  barrels 
(£525). 

Cheese.— Total,  392,127  pounds  (£19,609):  United  Kingdom,  9,022  pounds  (£451); 
Canada,  324,986  pounds  (£16,250) ;  United  States,  47,048  pounds  (£2,353) ;  remainder  from 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  a  few  other  countries. 

Chemicals. — (a)  Calcium  Carbide. — Total,  97,876  pounds  valued  at  £923:  United  King- 
dom, 4,752  pounds  (£107) ;  Canada,  51,914  pounds  (£455) ;  United  States,  29,890  pounds 
(£267) ;  remainder  from  France,  Italy,  and  Norway. 

(b)  Disinfectants.— Total,  £2,784:  United  Kingdom,  £2,485;  United  States,  £105;  Bel- 
gium, £189. 

(c)  Insecticdes  and  Vermicides. — Total,  £5,952:  United  Kingdom,  £2,765;  Canada,  £19; 

United  States,  £2,783. 

(d)  Tanning  and  Dyeing  Materials. — Total,  £2,691:  United  Kingdom,  £733;  Canada, 
£71;  United  States,  £1,602;  Germany,  £281. 

(e)  Other  Kinds  (not  including  manures,  q.tv.). — Total,  £12,700:  United  Kingdom, 
£5,694;  Canada,  £1,487;  United  States,  £4,623. 

Chinaware,  Porcelain,  Earthenware,  and  Pottery. — Total,  £21,454:  United  Kingdom, 
£8,934;   Canada,  £25;   United  States,  £2,909;   Germany,  £6,390;   Japan,  £1,713. 

Confectionery.— Total,  838,546  pounds  valued  at  £28,565:  United  Kingdom,  371,974 
pounds  (£14,670);  Canada,  47,068  pounds  (£1,993);  United  States,  390,640  pounds  (£10,390) ; 
remainder  from  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  several  other  countries. 

Cordage  and  Twine. — (a)  Cordage. — Total,  187,195  pounds  (£6,051) :  United  Kingdom, 
104,954  pounds  (£2,257);  Canada,  70,415  pounds  (£1,682);  United  States,  10,427  pounds 
(£337) ;  Cayman  Islands,  £1,653. 

(b)  Sash  Cords.— Total,  3,236  pounds  valued  at  £256:  United  Kingdom,  583  pounds 
(£34);   Canada,  217  pounds  (£19);   United  States.  2,436  pounds  (£203). 
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(c)  Twine.— Total,  65,407  pounds  valued  at  £6,066:  United  Kingdom,  32,282  (pounds 
(£2,707) ;  Canada,  1,904  pounds  (£190) ;  United  States,  26,533  pounds  (£2,950). 

Cotton  Manufactures. — (a)  Hosiery.— Total,  £47,195:  United  Kingdom,  £3,096;  Canada, 
£4.776;  United  States,  £37,889. 

(b)  Piece  Goods.— Total,  21,680,971  yards  valued  ait  £466,974:  United  Kingdom,  8,442,898 
yards  (£205,914);  Canada,  8,561  yards  (£298);  United  States,  13,061,830  yards  (£253,904). 

(c)  Other  Manufactures.— Total,  £84,487:  United  Kingdom,  £53,309;  Canada,  £439; 
United  States,  £12,900. 

Cutlery.— Total,  £8,636:  United  Kingdom,  £3,138;  Canada,  £135;  United  States,  £487; 
Germany,  £4,637. 

Electrical  Apparatus. — (a)  Radio. — Total,  £4,813:  United  Kingdom,  £512;  Canada, 
£15;  United  States,  £3,613,. 

(b)  Telegraphs  and  Telephones.— -Total,  £8,122:  United  Kingdom,  £1,823;  Canada,  £3; 
United  States,  £6,296. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £30,566:  United  Kingdom,  £2,928;  Canada,  £107;  United 
States,  £25,245. 

f  ish.— (a)  Alewiues.— Total,  1,201,300  pounds  (£9,114)  :  Canada,  1,182,300  pounds 
(£8,970);   Newfoundland,  19,000  pounds  (£144). 

(b)  Canned.— Total,  1,268,751  pounds  (£40,988)  :  United  Kingdom,  249,138  pounds 
(£8,037);  Canada,  760,988  pounds  (£24,548);  United  States,  219,697  pounds  (£7,087). 

(c)  Dried  Salted.— Total,  13,480,065  pounds  (£297,271) :  United  Kingdom,  146,921  pounds 
(£3.231)  :  Canada,  8,163,708  pounds  (£180,407);  Newfoundland,  5,137,553  pounds  (£112,928). 
Cod  is  the  chief  item  in  'this  category. 

(d)  Herring,  Pickled,— Total,  2,320,000  pounds  valued  at  £14,960:  United  Kingdom, 
6,250  pounds  (£45)  ;  Canada,  2,091,150  pounds  (£13,001) ;  Newfoundland,  219,000  pounds 
(£1,617);   Norway,  3,600  pounds  (£27). 

(e)  Herring,  Smoked.— Total,  99,983  pounds  (£3,030)  :  United  Kingdom,  29,328  pounds 
(£995);  Canada,  58,535  pounds  (£1,514). 

(/)  Mackerel,  Pickled.— ToifeaJ,  5,521,100  pounds  (£76,133)  :  Canada,  5,498,100  pounds 
(£76,133).    The  remainder  came  from  Newfoundland  and  the  United  States. 

Fruits  and  Nuts.— (a)  Apples.— Total,  179,990  pounds  (£2,050)  :  United  Kingdom,  308 
pounds  (£4);  Canada,  6,006  pounds  (£78);  United  States,  173,676  pounds  (£1,968). 

(b)  Other  Fresh  Fruit.— -Total,  85,748,  pounds  (£2,857):  United  Kingdom,  782  pounds 
(£26) ;  Canada,  145  pounds  (£4) ;  United  States,  83,100  pounds  (£2.770).  Pears  and  peaches 
are  the  chief  kinds  classified  under  this  head. 

Glass  and  Glassware. — (a)  Bottles,  Lamps,  and  Tableware. — Total,  £31,684:  United 
Kingdom,  £4,391;  Canada,  £206;  United  States,  £8,365;   Germany,  £14,498. 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £5,345:  United  Kingdom,  £2,529;  Canada,  £3;  United  States, 
£154;  Belgium,  £1,745. 

Grain  and  Preparations  Thereof. — (a)  Cornmeal. — Total,  55,800  bags  of  196  pounds 
valued  at  £67,020,  supplied  entirely  by  the  United  Spates. 

(b)  Flour.— Total,  384,728  bags  of  196  pounds  valued  at  £456,957:  United  Kingdom,  192 
bags  (£227);   Canada,  332,880  bags  (£395,293);   United  States,  51,656  bags  (£61,437). 

(c)  Oais.-To.tal,  2,101,540  pounds  (£10,025):  Canada,  2,049,900  pounds  (£9,685);  United 
States,  48,000  pounds  (£316);   United  Kingdom,  3,640  pounds  (£24). 

(d)  Split  Peas.— Total,  360,080  pounds  (£3,595) :  United  Kingdom,  6,055  pounds  (£45)  ; 
Canada,  267,640  pounds  (£2,785) ;  remainder  from  India  and  the  United  States. 

(e)  Wheat. — Total,  211,450  pounds  valued  at  £1,498:  Canada,  210,600  pounds  (£1,471); 
remainder  from  the  United  States. 

(/)  Other  Farinaceous  Preparations. — Total,  467,995  pounds  (£11,134)  :  United  King- 
dom, 37,723  pounds  (£1,039) ;  Canada,  49,517  pounds  (£1,121) ;  United  States,  370,616  pounds 
(£8,799).  This  item  includes  various  breakfast  foods,  but  not  oatmeal,  cornflour,  or  arrow- 
root. 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery.— Total,  £26,934:  United  Kingdom,  £10,295;  Canada,  £301; 
United  States,  £3,033;   France,  £1,354;   Germany,  £5,482;   Switzerland,  £2,771. 

Hardware  and  Ironmongery. — (a)  Cash  Registers,  Casket  Hardware,  and  Furniture  of 
Iron  or  other  Metal— Total,  £34,462:  United  Kingdom,  £14,566;  Canada,  £1.860;  United 
States,  £17,052. 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £100,755:  United  Kingdom,  £45,554;  Canada,  £2,801 ;  United 
States,  £33,043;   Germany,  £15,999. 

Hats  and  Bonnets.— (a)  Felt.— Total,  £6,366:  United  Kingdom,  £3,717;  Canada,  £8; 
United  States,  £130;  Italy,  £1,905. 

(6)  Straw.— Total,  £22,880:  United  Kingdom,  £19,919;  Canada,  £9;  United  States, 
£695;   Italy,  £1,407. 

(c)  Of  Other  Material— Total,  £9,496:  United  Kingdom,  £6,101;  Canada,  £56;  United 
States,  £1,898. 

Hay.— Total,  82,839  pounds  (£302)  :  Canada,  72,456  pounds  (£265) ;  remainder  from 
the  United  States. 
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Implements  and  Tools. — (a)  Agricultural. — Total,  £43,240:  United  Kingdom,  £24,079; 
Canada,  £1,207;  United  States,  £16,886. 

(b)  Artisans'  .—Total,  £19,940:  United  Kingdom,  £4,915;  Canada,  £1,123;  United  States, 
£12,766. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total.  £1,205:  United  Kingdom,  £471;  Canada,  £3;  United  States. 
£723. 

India-rubber  Manufactures. — Total,  £8,844:  United  Kingdom,  £2,575;  Canada,  £2,637; 
United  States,  £3,297.  This  item  does  not  include  tires  and  tubes  for  motor  vehicles  or 
rubber  footwear,  which  are  separately  classified. 

Jams,  Jellies,  and  Preserved  Fruits. — Total,  377,425  pounds  (£10,938)  :  United  Kingdom. 
151,892  pounds  (£4,699);  Canada,  642  pounds  (£18);  United  States,  203,248  pounds  (£5,590). 

Lard  and  Substitutes. — Total,  839,549  pounds  (£20,165) :  United  Kingdom,  562,521 
pounds  (£13,531);  Canada.  39,961  pounds  (£954);  United  States,  199,568  pounds  (£4,780); 
Holland,  37,422  pounds  (£899);  Syria,  77  pounds  (£1). 

Leather  (a)  Dressed  and  Undressed. — Total,  £3,873:  United  Kingdom,  £2,864;  Canada, 
£14;  United  States,  £786. 

(b)  Saddlery  and  Harness.— -Total,  £6,871:  United  Kingdom,  £4,576;  Canada,  £10; 
United  Staites,  £1,401. 

Machinery. — (a)  Agricultural. — Total.  £58.394:  United  Kingdom,  £32,451;  Canada, 
£102;  United  States,  £22,039.  Included  in  this  item  are  drainage,  irrigation,  and  sugar 
machinery,  and  mm  stills  and  their  (parts. 

(b)  Electric  Light  and  Power.— Total,  £22,303:  United  Kingdom,  £4,055;  Canada,  £322; 
United  States,  £17,617. 

(c)  Roadmaking.— Total,  £1,612:  United  Kingdom,  £1,380;  Canada,  £61;  United  States, 
£171. 

(d)  Locomotives  and  Parts.— Total,  £25,649:  United  Kingdom,  £428;   Canada,  £24,742; 

United  States,  £479. 

(e)  Other  Kinds  of  Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Machinery. — Total,  £60,978:  United 
Kingdom,  £25,638;  Canada,  £5,969;  United  States.  £24,617.  Included  in  this  item  are  the 
following  kinds  of  machinery :    marine,  printing,  railway  and  tramway,  and  sewing  machines 

and  parts. 

(/)  All  Other  Kinds,  including  Accessories.— Total,  £35,322:  United  Kingdom,  £13,023; 
Canada,  £715;  United  States,  £19,641.  Included  in  this  category  are  fire  engines,  water  and 
sewerage  machinery,  and  motion  picture  machinery. 

Manures,  Chemical— Total,  2,719  tons  (£25,186) :  United  Kingdom,  729  tons  (£7,171) ; 
United  States,  1,513  tons  (£12,812);  Germany.  288  tons  (£3.261);  Norway,  147  tons  (£1,531) . 

Matches.— Total,  159,295  gross  boxes  (£24,795) :  United  Kingdom,  322  gross  (£98) ; 
Canada,  144  gross  (£104) ;  United  States,  168  gross  (£52) ;  Sweden,  115,732  gross  (£17,502) ; 
Norway,  41,052  groes  (£6,854). 

Mats  and  Matting.— Total,  £4,746:  United  Kingdom,  £2,049;  Canada,  £22;  United  States, 
£1,316. 

Meats.— (a)  Fresh.— Total,  37,329  pounds  (£3,223) :  United  Kingdom,  3,290  pounds 
(£179) ;   United  States,  32,171  ipounds  (£2,961) ;    remainder  from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

and  China. 

(b)  Canned.— -Total,  308,525  pounds  (£13,571) :  United  Kingdom,  25,125  pounds  (£1,096) ; 
Canada,  882  pounds  (£52);  United  States,  106,182  pounds  (£4,781);  Argentine,  134.036 
pounds  (£6,039);   Uruguay,  36,120  pounds  (£1,294). 

(c)  Bacon.— Total,  122,485  pounds  (£14,067) :  United  Kingdom,  25,604  pounds  (£2,926) ; 
Canada,  70,423  pounds  (£8,073);  United  States,  26,157  pounds  (£3,025). 

(d)  Beef,  Wet  Salted.— Total,  877,940  pounds  (£24,143):  United  Kingdom,  812.330 
pounds  (£22,339);  Canada,  1,000  pounds  (£28);  United  States.  42,110  pounds  (£1,158); 
remainder  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Importations  from  the  United  Kingdom  probably 
originated  in  South  America. 

(e)  Ham.— Total,  371,149  pounds  (£28,451) :  United  Kingdom,  77,450  pounds  (£5,971) ; 
Canada,  5,912  pounds  (£453);  United  States,  284,982  pounds  (£21,819). 

(/)  Pork,  Wet  Salted.— Total,  1,139,240  pounds  (£30,639):  Canada,  367.980  pounds 
(£9,949);   United  States,  771,260  pounds  (£20,690). 

(g)  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  75,483  pounds  (£4,224):  United  Kingdom,  28,485  pounds 
(£1,289);   Canada,  338  pounds  (£16);   United  States,  29,692  pounds  (£1,314). 

Medicines  and  Drugs.— Total,  £69,469:  United  Kingdom,  £21,488;  Canada,  £7,450; 
United  States,  £36,153.  This  item  comprises  chiefly  patent  medicines,  and  does  not  include 
opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  or  other  dangerous  drugs. 

Metals.— (a)  Galvanized  Iron  Roofing.— Total,  £42,643:  United  Kingdom,  £39,717; 
Canada,  £25;  United  States,  £2,876. 

(b)  Gas  Fixtures.— Total,  £11,604:  United  Kingdom,  £10,525;  Canada,  £975;  United 
States,  £104. 

(c)  Nails,  Screws,  and  Rivets.— -Total,  £14,426:  United  Kingdom,  £1,870;  Canada, 
£9,049;  United  States,  £1,912.    This  item  includes  fencing  nails  and  staples. 
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(d)  Steel  Bars  and  Sheets.— Total,  £40,460:  United  Kingdom,  £24,621;  Canada,  £3; 
United  States,  £9,579;  Belgium,  £3,282;   Germany,  £1,981. 

(e)  Wire  for  Fencing.— Total,  £14,175:  United  Kingdom,  £967;  Canada,  £1,564;  United 
States,  £10,721. 

(/)  Wire  Netting.— Total,  £6,431:  United  Kingdom,  £2,539;  Canada,  £10;  United  States, 
£621;    Germany,  £2,903. 

(g)  Wire,  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £3,156:  United  Kingdom,  £1,485;  Canada,  £146;  United 
States,  £489;   Germany,  £595;  Belgium,  £425. 

(h)  Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures,  Unenumerated. — Total,  £42,395:  United  Kingdom, 
£28,041;  Canada,  £3,552;  United  States,  £9,143.  This  kern  does  not  include  small  imports 
of  iron  bars  (not  for  nailing)  and  iron  hoops  and  shocks. 

(i)  Tin  Manufactures.— Total,  £11,967:  United  Kingdom,  £6,892;  Canada,  £118;  United 
States,  £3,379. 

(;')  Metals,  Unenumerated.— Total,  £3,425:  United  Kingdom,  £884;  Canada,  £15;  United 
States,  £1,768.  This  item  does  not  include  -small  imports  of  copper,  brass,  zinc,  and  lead 
manufactures  and  tin  ingots. 

Milk,  Condensed.— Total,  5,083,991  pounds  (£152,655)  :  United  Kingdom,  879,620  pounds 
£36,825);  Canada,  2,380,915  pounds  (£69,210);  United  States,  647,495  pounds  (£16,262); 
Switzerland,  495,355  pounds  (£16,202);  Denmark,  365,570  pounds  (£7,436);  Holland,  301,290 
pounds  (£6,395). 

Musical  Instruments. — (a)  Pianos  and  Organs. — Total,  178  in  number  (£6,225) :  United 
Kingdom,  18  (£988)';   Canada,  17  (£266);  United  States,  134  (£4,581);   Germany,  9  (£410). 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £18,353:  United  Kingdom,  £3,697;  Canada,  £343;  United 
States,  £11,705;  Germany,  £2.383.   Phonographs  accounted  for  a  great  part  of  these  imports. 

Oils,  Edible— Total,  271,026  gallons  (£49,309).  About  90  per  cent  of  -these  imports  con- 
sisted of  soya  bean  oil,  supplied  entirely  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  roughly  75  per  cent 
of  the  remainder  was  cottonseed  oil,  Peru  being  the  largest  supplier. 

Oilcloth  and  Linoleum. — Total,  £2,997:  United  Kingdom,  £565;  Canada,  £2;  United 
States,  £2.404. 

Paint.— Total,  1.882,974  pounds  (£39,988):  United  Kingdom,  1,162,828  pounds  (£24,- 
628);  Canada,  208,776  pounds  (£2,848);  United  States,  490,228  pounds  (£12,034). 

Paper.— {a)  Printing  .—Total,  £19,211:  United  Kingdom,  £2,924;  Canada,  £13,593; 
United  States,  £1,655. 

(b)  Writing.— Total,  £4,611:  United  Kingdom,  £1,819;  Canada,  £406;  United  States, 
£2,208. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £56,682:  United  Kingdom,  £17,251;  Canada,  £3,514;  United 
States,  £20,358.    Paper  bags  and  cardboard  'bags  were  eonsideralble  items  of  this  category. 

Perfumery.— Total,  £39,483:  United  Kingdom,  £4,856;  Canada,  £432;  United  States, 
£21,159;   France,  £10,029;   Germany,  £2,911. 

Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs,  for  Propagation.- — Total,  £2,379:  United  Kingdom,  £771; 
Canada,  £1,456;  United  States,  £53.  Seed  potatoes  accounted  for  the  greater  portion  of 
these  imports. 

Provisions,  Unenumerated.— Total,  £23,315:  United  Kingdom,  £8,369;  Canada,  £555; 
United  States,  £11,166;  China,  £2.153. 

Saddlery  and  Harness.— Total,  £5,262:   United  Kingdom,  £4.238;   United  States,  £1,024. 

Salt.— (a)  Rock.— -Total,  274  tons  (£1,197):  United  Kingdom,  14  tons  (£54);  United 
States,  6  tons  (£24);   Germany,  254  tons  (£1,119). 

(6)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  16,285.195  pounds  (£32,493):  United  Kingdom,  5,377,745  pounds 
(£10,716)  ;  Bahamas,  2,534  200  pounds  (£5,049) ;  Canada,  340,125  pounds  (£672)  ;  Turks 
Islands,  8,029,405  pounds  (£16,048);   United  States,  3,720  pounds  (£8). 

Silk  Manufactures.— (a)  Broadstuffs.— -Total.  £76,934:  United  Kingdom.  £52,581;  Canada, 
£249;  United  States,  £5,265;  China,  £1,017;  France,  £3,692;  Italy,  £2,118;  Japan,  £8,489; 
Switzerland,  £2,611. 

(6)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £8,590:  United  Kingdom,  £3,948;  Canada,  £938;  United 
States,  £1,565. 

Soap.— (a)  Fancy.— 393,123  pounds  (£14.847) :  United  Kingdom,  230,644  pounds  (£7,280) ; 
Canada,  49,712  pounds  (£3,151);   United  States,  104,070  pounds  (£3,881). 

(b)  Laundry.— Total,  6,665,130  pounds  (£90,457) :  United  Kingdom,  4,796,920  pounds 
(£65,207)  ;  United  States,  1,558,810  pounds  (£21,625)  ;  Holland,  243,800  pounds  (£3,490)  ; 
remainder  from  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Germany. 

(c)  Polishing— Total,  93,780  pounds  (£1,475) :  United  Kingdom,  33,051  pounds  (£479)  ; 
Canada,  2.553  pounds  (£37);  United  States,  58,128  pounds  (£958);  France,  48  pounds  (£1). 
Not  included  in  the  above  were  importations  by  the  Jamaica  Government  of  fancy  and 
polishing  soap  totalling  £363  in  value. 

Spirits.— (a)  Brandy.— Total,  2,607  gallons  (£3,260)— almost  entirely  from  France. 

(b)  Gin.— Total,  6,726  gallons  (£3,531)  :  United  Kingdom  5,808  gallons  (£3,049) ;  Hol- 
land, 896  gallons  (£471). 

(c)  Whisky.— Total,  35,304  gallons  (£36.862):  United  Kingdom,  33.461  gallons  (£34,- 
931);  Canada,  1,803  gallons  (£1,890);    Ireland,  40  gallons  (£41). 
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(d)  Spirituous  Compounds. — Total,  4,477  gallons  (£7,911) :  United  Kingdom,  1,022  gal- 
lons (£3,459);  Canada,  11  gallons  (£25)  ;  United  States,  574  gallons  (£1,480);  France,  1,023 
gallons  (£1,157). 

Stationery,  other  than  Paper.— Total,  £39,070:  United  Kingdom,  £21,960;  Canada, 
£3,504;  United  States,  £12,230;   Germany,  £1,176. 

Sugar,  Refined— TotdX,  2,745,007  pounds  (£19,540) :  United  Kingdom,  421,471  pounds 
(£3,372);  Canada,  2,217,075  pounds  (£15,361);  United  States,  56,811  pounds  (£425). 

Tea.— Total,  133,171  pounds  (£14,980) :  United  Kingdom,  1,150  pounds  (£130) ;  Canada. 
930  pounds  (£105);   Ceylon,  100,541  .pounds  (£11,308);    China,  30,526  pounds  (£3,434). 

Tobacco.— (a)  Cigarettes.— -Total,  233,046  pounds  (£50,218):  United  Kingdom,  231,269 
pounds  (£49,648);  remainder  from  the  United  States  and  China. 

(b)  For  Pipes.— Total,  7,560  pounds  (£1,879):  United  Kingdom,  5,952  pounds  (£1,653); 
Canada,  563  pounds  (£74);  United  States,  562  pounds  (£102);  China,  483  pounds  (£50). 

Toys  and  Games.— Total,  £12,407:  United  Kingdom,  £5,664;  Canada,  £201;  United 
States,  £2,586;   Germany,  £3.314. 

Vegetables,  Fresh,  viz.  Potatoes.— -Total,  1,397,226  pounds  (£3,878) :  United  Kingdom, 
19,625  pounds  (£82);  Canada,  1,330,325  pounds  (£3,661);  United  States,  45,410  pounds 
(£127) ;   small  remainder  from  Germany  and  Holland. 

Vegetables,  Dried,  Canned,  or  Preserved. — Total,  97,917  pounds  (£2,205) :  United  King- 
dom, 2,752  pounds  (£111) ;  Canada,  6,834  pounds  (£104) ;  United  States,  79,045  pounds 
(£1,709). 

Wood  and  Timber.— (a)  Douglas  Fir,  Rough.— Total,  1,220,750  feet  valued  at  £9,326— 

all  from  Canada. 

(6)  Douglas  Fir,  Dressed.— Total,  451,300  feet  (£3,590)— all  from  Canada. 

(c)  Pitch  Pine,  Rough.— -Total.  7,855,955  feet  (£81,225) :  United  States,  7,538,500  feet 
(£77,645);  Nicaragua,  307,760  feet  (£3,171). 

id)  Pitch  Pine,  Dressed.— -Total,  9,881,740  feet  (£90,088) :  United  States,  9,682,650  feet 
(£88,227);  Nicaragua,  199,090  feet  (£1,861). 

(e)  White  Pine,  Rough.— -Total,  116,670  feet  (£1,010)— all  from  Canada . 
(/)  White  Pine,  Dressed.— Total,  105,025  feet  (£985)— all  from  Canada. 

(g)  Shingles,  Cypress. — Total,  1,507,400  in  number,  valued  at  £7,467 — all  from  the  United 
States. 

(h)  Shingles,  Red  Cedar. — Total,  654,035  in  number  (£3,228)— not  including  Government 
importations,  unrecorded  as  to  qinantity,  valued  at  £823.    All  these  shingles  came  from 


(i)  Wooden  Furniture.— Total,  £28,938:  United  Kingdom,  £3,168;  Canada,  £7,220;  United 
States,  £14,565. 

(;)  Hoops,  Shooks,  Staves,  and  Headings.— Total,  £48,349:  United  Kingdom,  £3,238; 
Canada,  £1,928;  United  States,  £39,768;  France,  £1,796.  Rum  puncheons,  honey  and  lime- 
juice  casks,  and  citrus  fruit  crates  were  considerable  items  of  this  heading. 

(AO  Other  Kinds  of  Wood  Manufactures.— Total,  £9,186:  United  Kingdom,  £2,608; 
Canada,  £95;  United  States,  £3,146;   France,  £1,048;   Germany,  £1.062. 

Wool  Manufactures.— Total,  £58,802:  United  Kingdom,  £54,227;  Canada,  £49;  United 
States,  £381;  France,  £2,610. 

Goods  Unclassified  in  Customs  Records. — Total,  £22,947:  United  Kingdom,  £8,241: 
Canada,  £820;  United  States,  £9,411;   Germany,  £2,020. 


The  total  value  of  Jamaica's  domestic  exports  in  1929  was  £4,605,307,  and 
of  re-exports  £63,866.    The  former  went  to  the  following  destinations: — 


Canada. 


Exports 


£ 


Percentage 


United  Kingdom 

Canada   

United  States  .  . 

France   

Germany  

Holland  

Other  countries 


830,323 
1.101.829 
1.568.060 
224,827 
540,327 
176,626 
163,305 


18.4 

23.7 
33.9 
4.8 
II.  8 
3.8 
3.6 


4.605.297 


100.0 


Canada's  percentage  of  the  total  was  17-5  in  1927  and  22-5  in  1928. 
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Bananas  are  the  most  important  item  in  Jamaica's  export  trade,  accounting 
in  1929  for  54  per  cent  of  the  total  as  regards  value.  In  that  year,  for  the  first 
time,  Canada  is  shown  as  a  large  buyer  of  this  fruit.  This  is  of  course  a  result 
of  the  preference  of  50  cents  per  stem  given  by  Canada,  and  also  of  the  improved 
steamship  service  which  began  to  operate  early  in  1929.  The  Jamaican  export 
figures  for  that  year  are  given  hereunder: — 

Stems  £ 

To  United  Kingdom   4,025.673  476,874 

Canada   2,559,142  320.656 

United  States   10,721,943  1,150,760 

Germany   3.749,758  440,530 

Holland   988,898  120,781 

Other  countries   2,122  277 


22,047,536  2,509,878 

The  above  represents  the  highest  output  of  bananas  yet  recorded  in 
Jamaica.  The  large  shipments  to  Germany  and  Holland — a  business  that  has 
developed  within  the  past  few  years — are  noteworthy.  Both  Elders  &  Fyffes, 
Limited  (the  English  associate  of  the  United  Fruit  Company)  and  the  Jamaica 
Banana  Producers'  Association,  Limited,  a  co-operative  concern,  send  cargoes 
regularly  to  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam. 

Raw  sugar  is  next  in  importance,  representing  in  value  10-4  per  cent  of  the 
colony's  total  trade  in  1929.   Exports  were  as  follows: — 

Tons  £ 

To  Canada                                                                        34,396  444,475 

United  Kingdom                                                            2,826  36,438 

Other  countries                                                                   158  2,039 


37,380  482,952 

Normally,  although  Canada  is  Jamaica's  largest  customer  for  this  article, 
the  United  Kingdom  takes  a  much  greater  proportion  than  is  disclosed  above. 
The  shrinkage  in  shipments  to  that  country  during  1929  was  no  doubt  a  result 
of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  industry  in  the  West  Indies.  A  depressed 
market  had  the  inevitable  result  of  causing  buyers  in  Great  Britain  to  hold  off 
in  the  expectation  of  a  still  further  decline,  especially  as  the  abolition  of  the 
tariff  preference  on  colonial  sugar  entering  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  one 
time  regarded  as  probable.  The  Jamaican  sugar  industry  has  been  kept  alive 
since  December  last  by  a  State  subsidy,  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  over 
£100,000. 

Pimento  held  third  place  in  the  year  under  review;  total  exports  were 
9,037,343  pounds  valued  at  £348,126.  France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada  were,  in  that  order,  the  largest'  customers.  Exports  to  Canada 
amounted  to  243,688  pounds  valued  at  £9,383. 

Raw  coffee  was  fourth  in  importance,  total  exports  being  6,571,902  pounds 
valued  at  £264,566,  of  which  Canada  took  5,825,999  pounds  (£234,555) ;  the 
United  States,  384,347  pounds  (£15,469);  and  the  United  Kingdom,  315,565 
pounds  (£12,696). 

The  remainder  of  the  colony's  export  trade  (22-4  per  cent  of  the  total) 
was  made  up  of  shipments  of  coconuts,  copra,  raw  cocoa,  logwood  extract,  rum, 
dyewoods,  grapefruit,  oranges,  ginger,  and  tobacco.  Relatively  small  quan- 
tities of  most  of  these  items  were  shipped  to  Canada — of  coconuts,  for  example, 
the  Dominion  took  3,634,112  nuts  valued  at  £17,134,  which  was  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  export  of  this  item — but  she  is  not  yet  a  large  customer  for 
the  colony's  minor  products.  Citrus  fruit,  however,  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
separate  report  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1400  (Novem- 
ber 29,  1930) ,  gives  promise  of  future  development. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  OSAKA 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  November  17,  1930. — The  total  trade  of  the  port  of  Osaka  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1930  was  estimated  at  $209,185,058,  showing  a  decrease  of 
$84,964,275  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Exports  were  valued  at  $116,- 
860,442— a  falling  off  of  $52,841,670;  while  imports  amounted  to  $92,324,616— 
a  decrease  of  $32,122,605.  The  tonnages  of  merchandise,  exports  and  imports, 
is  estimated  at  $2,853,212,  or  354,519  tons  below  that  for  the  same  period  of  last 
year.  Duties  and  taxes  collected  by  the  customs  authorities  of  the  port  have 
fallen  from  $8,491,919  to  $6,729,150. 

According  to  the  several  group  headings,  exports  and  imports  of  the  port 
of  Osaka  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930  and  1929  were  as  follows,  expressed 
in  dollars: — 

Exports  Imports 
1930  1929  1930  1929 

Foodstuffs.   $  1,697.175       $    2,406.725       $  5.764.611       %  6,859,184 

Raw  materials   1,300.390  ], 545,083         53,628.336  74.525.534 

Semi-manufactured  goods    ..      16,812,221  ]  5,355,125         20.627.037  25,468.287 

Manufactured  goods   92,193,647         145.378.181         10.729.457  15,336,715 

Others   4,857.009  5.016,99S  1.575,175  2,257,501 


EXPORTS 

With  the  exception  of  semi-manufactured  goods,  considerable  %  decreases 
have  been  shown  under  all  the  classifications.  The  increase  under  this  group 
is  due  to  much  larger  exports  of  copper  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  domestic 
market  of  over-supplies. 

The  significant  fact  about  the  above  figures  is  the  preponderating  place 
held  by  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  While  the  commodities  included 
in  the  other  groups  have  practically  all  declined  in  both  value  and  quantity, 
the  decrease  in  manufactured  goods  exported  has  been  quite  extensive. 

Manufacturing  ranks  first  among  the  industries  of  the  Osaka  Prefecture. 
In  1928,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  the  value  of  the  total 
production  was  $780,927,632,  of  which  $743,443,259,  or  95-1  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  was  manufactures,  followed  by  agriculture  with  $25,739,084,  or  3-3  per 
cent;  live  stock  with  $6,896,444,  or  0-88  per  cent;  aquatic  products  with 
$3,399,560,  or  0-43  per  cent;  forestry  with  $1,171,959,  or  0-15  per  cent;  and 
mining  with  $277,335,  or  0-04  per  cent.  Manufacturing  has  shown  great  strides 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  the  past  year  output  restrictions  were  in  force  in 
most  industries.  The  number  of  workers  employed  in  Japan  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  1928  was  estimated  at  some  2,096,000,  of  which  265,000  were 
employed  in  Osaka. 

As  Osaka  is  preponderantly  an  industrial  centre,  and  as  her  exports  arc 
almost  wholly  manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods,  any  dislocation  of 
the  markets  for  these  goods  will  be  immediately  reflected  in  reduced  produc- 
tion, increased  unemployment,  and  reduced  purchasing  power.  Due  to  the 
decrease  in  exports,  these  results  have  already  manifested  themselves.  A  return 
to  normal  business  can  be  expected  only  through  improved  conditions  in  her 
chief  markets,  and  as  the  chief  are  in  Asia — principally  China  and  British 
India — a  brief  note  on  her  trade  wth  these  countries  may  serve  to  show  this 
fact  more  clearly.  Of  the  total  export  trade  of  Osaka,  which  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1930  amounted  to  $116,860,442  as  against  $164,702,112  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1928,  China  is  credited  with  $65,184,825  as  against  $101,- 
547,856  and  British  India  with  $22,880,643  as  against  $34,964,632.  Unsettled 
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conditions  in  China,  increased  duties  on  cotton  goods  in  India — these  constitut- 
ing Osaka's  largest  item  to  that  market — and  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
silver  were  the  causes  of  these  decreases.  Improvements  in  these  markets  will 
be  rapidly  reflected  in  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Osaka. 

IMPORTS 

In  the  four  groups  of  imports  decreases  have  been  recorded,  as  in  practically 
all  the  products  both  in  value  and  volume.  Due  to  the  importance  of  Osaka 
as  a  manufacturing  centre  and  to  the  fact  that  Japan  is  poorly  endowed  with 
the  raw  materials  of  industry,  the  largest  groups  of  imports  are  raw  products 
and  semi-manufactured  goods.  As  a  corollary  to  the  trend  in  exports,  the 
demand  for  imports  has  also  fallen  away,  and  any  improvement  in  Osaka  as  a 
market  for  imported  goods  depends  on  an  improvement  in  her  market  for  manu- 
factured goods. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 

No  details  are  given  covering  the  component  parts  of  the  imports  into 
Osaka  from  Canada.  The  total  was  $3,941,085  for  the  nine-months'  period,  as 
against  $3,251,823  in  1929.  In  spite  of  the  general  decline  in  imports  a  notable 
increase  has  thus  taken  place  in  Canada's  share  of  the  trade,  which  is  made 
up  largely  of  imports  of  minerals  and  other  raw  products. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIAN  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  November  28,  1930. — Czechoslovakia  produces  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  tobacco  requirements.  The  production,  importation,  and  sale  of 
tobacco  is  controlled  by  a  State  monopoly. 

Tobacco  can  only  be  cultivated  in  certain  defined  districts  in  Slovakia  and 
Sub-Carpathian  Russia  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  republic,  and  the  plantations 
are  subject  to  official  supervision. 

During  1929  an  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  local  production  of  tobacco, 
and  the  area  under  cultivation  rose  to  15,754  acres  as  compared  with  12,506 
acres  in  the  previous  year.  There  were  some  4,517  planters  operating  in  this 
area,  and  the  total  yield  was  about  30  per  cent  greater  than  in  1928,  amounting 
to  20,104,560  pounds,  for  which  the  monopoly  paid  the  sum  of  $1,582,895. 

During  1929  the  Czechoslovak  State  Tobacco  Monopoly  produced  a  total 
of  11,923,000,000  cigarettes,  334,400,000  cigars,  1,005,960  pounds  of  cigarette 
tobacco,  17,621,919  pounds  of  pipe  tobacco,  201,500  pounds  of  snuff,  and  281,087 
pounds  of  other  tobacco.  The  total  sum  netted  by  the  sale  of  these  products 
amounted  to  $62,652,100 — an  increase  in  value  of  almost  $2,800,000  as  compared 
with  1928. 

The  most  noteworthy  development  in  the  use  of  tobacco  in  Czechoslovakia 
is  the  marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cigarettes,  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  at  the  expense  of  cigars.  This  is  furthered  by  an  increased  production  m 
Sub-Carpathian  Russia  of  a  low-grade  tobacco  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheap-quality  cigarettes.  At  the  same  time  a  slight  but  gradual  decrease 
from  year  to  year  is  noted  in  the  consumption  of  pipe  tobacco  and  snuff.  The 
importation  of  leaf  tobacco  into  Czechoslovakia  during  1929  showed  a  marked 
increase  over  the  previous  year,  in  spite  of  the  already  mentioned  increase  in 
local  production. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  Czechoslovakian  tobacco  imports  from  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  for  1929  compared  with  the  previous  year: — 


1928  1929 
Lbs.  Lbs. 

Philippines   7,594,406  8,181.271 

Greece   2,147,942  7,310,454 

Turkey   2.429,028  7,224,474 

Bulgaria   3.296,979  4,570,136 

Jugoslavia   2,040,578  4,343,062 

Hungary   79.586  4,274,719 

Brazil   1.607.153  2,647,725 

Russia   780,428  1,527,788 

Holland   1.506.560  1,509,710 

Roumania                                                             ..  1,269,620  1.272,275 

United  States   685,512  897,272 

Others                                                               .   . .  1.479,140  1,530.213 


24,916,932  45,289,099 

Under  item  No.  22  of  the  Czechoslovak  customs  tariff,  "  tobacco  and  tobacco 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  "  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  1,625  crowns  ($46.10)  per 
100  kg.  (220  pounds)  gross.  Importation  can  only  take  place  under  a  special 
licence,  for  which  a  tax  of  400  crowns  ($11.84)  per  kilogram  net  is  levied.  The 
$tate  Monopoly  imports  a  few  foreign  makes  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  smoking 
tobacco,  but  owing  to  the  high  duties  the  sale  of  these  products  is  very  limited. 

GERMAN  TARIFF  CHANGES 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes  under 
date  November  27,  1930,  that  the  Reichsgesetzblatt  of  November  25  contains 
a  notice  regarding  the  ratification  of  the  new  supplementary  commercial  agree- 
ment with  Finland  of  August  28,  1930,  with  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
temporary  German-Finnish  commercial  agreement  of  June  26,  1926,  and  the 
supplementary  agreement  of  November  25,  1929. 

According  to  the  new  agreement,  Finland  forgoes  the  binding  of  the  German 
conventional  duties  on  butter  and  cheese.  The  ratifications  were  exchanged  at 
.Helsingfors  on  November  17,  1930,  and  the  agreement  comes  into  force  on 
November  27,  1930,  after  which  date  the  German  general  duty  on  butter  of 
R.M.50  ($11.90)  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds),  or  roughly  5-4  cents  per  pound, 
comes  into  force  for  the  products  of  all  countries.  The  conventional  duty  which 
has  been  in  force  for  the  products  of  most- favoured-nation  countries  was  at  the 
rate  of  R.M.27.50  per  100  kg. 

FURTHER  AUSTRALIAN  TARIFF  CHANGES 

A  cablegram  from  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Australia  in  London  announced  further  changes  in  rates  of  duty  on 
imports,  effective  on  and  from  December  4,  1930. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  is  made  dutiable  at  8s.  6d.  the  pound  under  all 
tariffs  (since  July  10,  1930,  it  has  been  dutiable  at  6s.  lOd.  the  pound  under  all 
tariffs) . 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  entered  for  local  manufacture  into  tobacco  or 
cigarettes,  if  unstemmed,  is  made  dutiable  at  5s.  2d.  the  pound  under  all  tariffs 
(since  July  10  it  has  been  3s.  6d.  the  pound  under  all  tariffs).  The  same,  if 
stemmed,  or  partly  stemmed  or  in  strips,  is  now  dutiable  at  5s.  8d.  the  pound 
under  all  tariffs  (since  July  10  it  has  been  4s.  the  pound,  all  tariffs). 

Cigarettes,  including  weight  of  cards  and  mouthpieces  contained  in  inside 
packages,  also  fine  cut  tobacco  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  are 
made  dutiable  at  16s.  the  pound,  all  tariffs.  (Since  July  10  the  rate  has  been 
15s.  the  pound,  all  tariffs.) 

"  Wire,  other,"  is  made  dutiable  at  52s.  the  ton  (2,240  pounds)  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  and  172s.  the  ton  under  the  general  tariff,  and  these 
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rates  are  made  to  apply  to  "  wire  fencing  of  gauges  Nos.  8  to  14."  (Formerly 
the  rates  on  "  wire,  other/'  were  52s.  and  120s.  the  ton  respectively  .  Prior  to 
November  6.  1930,  wire  fencing  of  the  sizes  stated  were  free  of  duty  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  and  dutiable  at  120s.  the  ton  under  the  general  tariff, 
being  rated  under  a  separate  sub-item,  now  deleted.) 

Kerosene  and  other  refined  petroleum  burning  oils,  n.e.i.,  are  made  free 
of  duty  under  both  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs.  (Since  November  6, 
1930,  they  have  been  dutiable  at  Id.  the  gallon;  prior  to  that  date  they  were 
free  of  duty.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  duties  there  is  a  primage  duty  of  4  per  cent  on 
all  goods  classified  under  these  items,  also  a  sales  tax  of  2£  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Canadian  products  classified  under  any  of  the  above  items  are  subject  to 
the  Australian  general  tariff  rates. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  15 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  15,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  8,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


nparison. — 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Bate 

Dec.  8 

Dec.  15 

A  iissf  ri  n 

.  Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1408 

$  .1411 

5 

n  n  1  fir  i  n  l  yi 

Belga 

.1390 

.1396 

.  1398 

Tilll  or fi  TM  1 

Lev 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

10 

Krone 

.0296 

.0297 

4 

Denmark 

Krone 

.2680 

.2675 

.2678 

3i 

a" 
o 

I*1 1 1 1 1  m  i  A 

Markka 

.0252 

.0252 

.  0252 

Kranc 

.0392 

.  0392 

.  0393 

9JL 
^2 

German  v 

Reichsmark 

.  2382 

.2386 

.2387 

Great  Britain  . 

4 . 866(3 

4 . 8582 

4 . 8645 

 Drachma 

'.  0 1 30 

.0130 

.0130 

Q 

Roll  and  

.4020 

.  4027 

.4035 

3 

.1749 

.1749 

1753 

5| 

Italy  

.0526 

.  0524 

.  0524 

H 

.1930 

-  .0177 

.0177 

5* 

.2680 

.2675 

.2678 

4 

1.0805 

.  0455 

.0455 

.0060 

.0060 

.  0060 

9 

.1115 

1007 

6 

.2680 

.2683 

.2687 

3| 

.1930 

.  1938 

.1943 

22 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0001 

1.0017 

24 

.4244 

.3437 

.  3380 

.1196 

.0975 

.0981 

Chile  

.1217 

.1215 

.1214 

7 

.9733 

.9678 

.9691 

7 

.4985 

.4504 

.4471 

6-7 

 Sol 

.40 

.3100 

.3055 

7 

.1930 

.  1 825 

.  1 803 

1.0342 

.7851 

.  7588 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993 

1.0006 

 Dollar 

.  2950 

.2840 

.3650 

.3618 

.3624 

6 

.4985 

.4966 

.4978 

5.11 

Java  

.4020 

.  4026 

.4031 

it 

 Tael 

.  3675 

.3618 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.  4476 

.4482 

Straits  Settlem 

?nts   .  .    . .  Dollar 

.5678 

.  5626 

.  5634 

British  Guiana 

 $1 

 %\ 

1.013 

1.00-H44—  1  .01-V:« 

1  .OO-'Um-  1  .Ol-'Ui 

 $J 

4.8666 

4.9582 

4.86S 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

1.013 

1.00:!%:  1.914%4 

1 .00*%4-  -1.015% 

.  0392 

.0394 

0394 

0?92 

.0394 

.0394 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Windsor;  the  Canadun  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1316.  Condensed  Milk. — Firm  in  Piraeus  would  like  to  act  as  agent  for  an  exporter 
of  condensed  milk. 

1317.  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (Canned). — A  firm  in  Alexandria  would  like  to  receive 
prices  c.i.f.  Egyptian  ports. 

1318.  Potatoes. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  ex- 
porter of  potatoes,  seed  and  edible. 

1319.  Canned  Fish  (General). — A  firm  in  Alexandria  would  like  to  receive  prices 
c.i.f.  Egyptian  ports  for  the  above  commodity. 

1320.  Tinned  Lobsters. — Piraeus  concern  would  accept  an  agency  for  tinned  lobsters. 

1321.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
wish  to  undertake  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  salmon. 

1322.  Fish. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Georgetown,  Britisih  Guiana,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  leading  departmental  stores  in  Georgetown,  Port  of  Spain,  and  Bridgetown, 
is  open  to  undertake  the  representation  of  an  exporter  of  dried  and  pickled  cod,  ihalibut, 
mackerel,  and  salmon. 

1323.  Codfish. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  dried  codfish  on  a  commission  basis  only. 

1324.  Wheat  and  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat  and  flour. 

1325.  Hay. — A  commission  agent  in  Havana  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
hay  on  a  commission  basis. 

Miscellaneous 

1326.  Rubber  Gloves. — A  North  of  England  firm  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues 
and  c.i.f.  Manchester/Liverpool  quotations  for  heavy  industrial  rubber  gloves. 

1327.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  North  of  England  wholesale  firm  are  willing  to  receive 
offers  of  job  lots  or  seconds  in  rubber  footwear,  such  as  ladies  Wellingtons,  canvas  rubber - 
soled  shoes,  etc. 

1328.  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  George  town,  British  Guiana, 
closely  connected  with  the  leading  departmental  stores  in  Georgetown,  Port  of  Spain,  and 
Bridgetown,  are  open  to  undertake  the  representation  of  a  manufacturer  of  men's  and 
women's  boots  and  shoes.   Prices  up  to  $7. 

1329.  Wooden  Heels  for  Shoes. — Manufacturers'  representative  desires  connection  with 
Canadian  firm  manufacturing  hardwood  heels  for  women's  shoes.  Samples,  catalogues,  and 
c.i.f.  Callao  prices  to  be  sent  .to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cosilla  1212,  Lima,  Peru. 

1330.  Chairs. — A  Bristol  firm  are  in  the  market  for  200  chairs  for  a  public  hall.  About 
60  of  these  will  be  of  a  folding  type  and  the  balance  fixed  type.  Canadian  manufacturers 
are  requested  to  submit  catalogues  and  prices  c.Lf.  United  Kingdom  port,  in  sterling  prefer- 
ably. 

1331.  Paper  Bags. — Peruvian  importer  is  interested  in  purchasing  paper  bags  from 
Canadian  firm.    Particulars  on  file  at  Department. 

1332.  Oilcloth. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Peru  desires  connection  with  Cana- 
dian firms  manufacturing  table  oilcloth.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  Callao  prices  to  be  sent  to  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima,  Peru. 

1333.  Pine  Oil. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  distributors,  specializing  in  flavouring  essences 
and  essential  oils,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  source  of  supply  of  distilled  pine  oil. 

1334.  Packing-room  Appliances. — Importer  at  The  Hague  is  desirous  of  establishing 
relations  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  strapping  appliances  or  any  other  articles  which 
may  be  used  in  the  packing  room. 
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PROPOSED   SAILINGS   FROM   CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  2;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  16;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  30 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Grey  County,  Dec.  23;  Evanger,  Jan.  7;  Brant  County,  Jan.  24 — all  County- 
Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salaicia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Montcalm,  Dec.  24;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  2;  M  outdare, 
Jan.  16;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Dublin);  Dunafi 
Head,  Dec.  24;  Fanad  Head,  Jan.  14 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry 
and  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Dec.  26;  Beaverford,  Jan.  9;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  23 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Havre  and  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Jan.  6;  Kings  County,  Jan.  18;  Hada  County, 
Jan.  21 — all  County  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  Dec.  21 ;  Vallarsa,  Jan.  23 — both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Dec.  24;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  2;  Minnedoea, 
Jan.  9;  Montclare,  Jan.  16;  Montcalm,  Jan.  23;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  30;  Melita,  Feb.  6 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Airthria,  Dec.  24;  Salacia,  Jan.  10;  Kastalia,  Jan.  24 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line  (do  not  call  at  Liverpool). 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Dec.  28  and  Jan.  30;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  2;  Beaverford,  Jan.  9; 
Beaverburn,  Jan.  16;   Beaverdale,  Jan.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  25;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  8;  a 
steamer,  Jan.  22 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  20. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Dec.  25;  Calgary,  Jan.  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — City  of  Christiana,  Dec.  23;   a  steamer,  Jan.  23 — both  American  and  Indian  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  1;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  15; 
Lady  Drake,  Jan.  27 — all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Dec.  26  and  Jan.  9;  Italia,  Jan.  23 
— both  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  and  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Bias,  Jan.  3;  San  Gil,  Jan.  17 — boilh  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Jan.  12;  London  Exchange,  Jan.  26 — both  Furness 
Line;  Minnewagka,  Dec.  22  and  Jan.  19;  Maryland,  Dec.  29;  Minnetonka,  Feb.  2 — all 
Atlantic  Transport  Line;  Vardulia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  12;  Ausonia,  Jan.  5; 
Ascania,  Jan.  26 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Inoemore,  Jan.  3;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  10;  Newfoundland,  Jan.  24 — all 
Furness  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Jan.  15;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  7 — both  Manchester 
Line;   Ninian,  Dec.  22;   Cedric,  Jan.  5;  Baltic,  Jan.  26 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Ninian,  White  Star  Line,  Dec.  22;  Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  26; 
Manchester  Division,  Jan.  9 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Dec.  29  and  Jan.  25;   Sam-land,  Jan.  12 — 'both  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Dec.  27;  Salacia,  Jan.  19;  Concordia,  Feb.  2 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Dec.  29;  Gripsholm,  Jan.  19 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Dominica,  Dec,  27;  Silvia,  Jan.  3 — boi!h  Furness-Red  Gross  Line; 
Farnorth,  Dec.  26;  Sa.mbro,  Dec.  31  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  Newfoundland 
outports) — both  Farquhar  Line;  Sollund,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.,  Dec.  23,  Jan.  8  and  22 
(also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Agnete  Maeirsk,  Jan.  2;  a  steamer,  Jan.  16; 
Italia,  Jan.  29 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat)  ;  Lady  Drake, 
Dec.  24  and  Feb.  4;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  7;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. — Colfoorne  (also  calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Dec.  31;  Cornwallis  (also  cadis 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Jan.  15;  Chanaplain  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Jan.  29 
— all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Cathead;  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Dec.  27  and  Jan.  23;  Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  2  and  30; 
Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Jan.  9;  Lady  Somers  (does  not  call  at  Belize),  Jan.  16 — 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Calabria,  Dec.  24  and  Jan.  21;  Andalusia 
(also  calls  at  other  Jamaica  outports),  Jan.  7 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  Dec.  30;  Canadian  Commander,  Jan.  30 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Transporter  (also  calls  at 
Bluff  and  Timaru),  Dec.  24;  Canadian  Highlander  (also  calls  at  Napier  and  Bluff),  Jan.  24 
— both  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Honolulu. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls 
at  Nagasaki),  Jan.  3;  Empress  of  Canada,  Jan.  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Naga- 
saki), Jan.  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Africa  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Dec.  23; 
Paris  Maru  (also  calls  at  Dairen),  Dec.  25;  Hawaii  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Jan.  2; 
Arabia  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Jan.  17;  Arizona  Maru,  Jan.  19;  Manila 
Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Feb.  5 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Tyndareus,  Dec.  23;  Pro- 
tesilaus  (also  calls  at  Miike),  Jan.  13;  Teucer  (also  calls  at  Miike),  Feb.  3— all  Blue  Funnel 
(also  call  at  Hongkong) ;  Olympia  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru 
and  Shanghai),  Dec.  27;  Everett  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and 
Manila) ,  Jan.  12;  Tacoima  (also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shang- 
hai), Jan.  27 — all  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.;  Hikawa  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Dec.  30: 
Heian  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Jan.  13:  Yokohama  Maru  (does  not  call  ait  Shanghai 
or  Hongkong),  Feb.  2 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Stuart,  American  Mail  Line,  Jan.  18  (also  calls 
at  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Jamboaniga) ;  Cornville,  Dec.  29;  Roosevelt,  Feb.  1 — both  Klaveness  Line 
(also  call  at  Sourabaya,  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Jan.  7;  Niagara,  Feb.  4 — 'both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line . 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Bclawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Taibian,  Jan.  5;  Silverbeech,  Feb.  5—- both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Mirrabooka,  January;  a  steamer, 
February— (both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  West,  Jan.  10;  Golden  Coast,  Feb.  9— both 
Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  New 
Plymouth. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Jan.  3. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  January. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  Jan.  8;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  21;  Balboa,  Feb.  7 
— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Nichtheroy,  Dec.  23;  Drechtdyk,  Jan.  1;  Din- 
teldyk,  Jan.  15;  Loch  Katrine,  Jan.  29 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester, — Jefferson  Myers,  Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Dec.  31. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — San  Francisco,  Jan.  8;  Oakland.  Jan.  29 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Kinderdyk,  Jan.  14;  Moerdyk,  Feb.  2 — both  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line  (also  call  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Jan.  8; 
California,  Jan.  24 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk.  Bordeaux  and  Antwerp. — Washington,  Dec.  22;  San  Diego,  Jan.  5; 
Wyoming,  Jan.  16 — all  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — 
Hindanger,  December;   Brimanger,  January — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Santos. — West  Ivis,  Dec.  22;  West  Camargo,  Jan.  12*. 
West  Ira,  Jan.  29 — all  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Capetown,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Crown  City,  B.C.  Shipping 
Agencies  Ltd.,  late  December. 

To  Puerto  Colombia.— Point  Fermin,  Gulf  Pacific,  Dec.  23. 

Note — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office;  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Sale  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225  Kingston.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgravb.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne,  P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Mesopotamia, 
Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Persia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Colonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-China.)    Cable  address,  Cana- 


dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.    Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Conneil  Street,  Dublin.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.)' 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe;  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office — Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 

Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Caipe  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;   also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  ithe  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405,  Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  Street. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Seaboard  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.) 

]\ote. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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"JUGOSLAVIA   AS   A  MARKET" 

The  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Italy,  on  market  conditions  and  opportunities  in  Jugoslavia  which  have 
been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  have  now  been  issued 
and  are  available  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  report  is  some  48  pages  long  and  covers  the  topic  very  fully.  There  is 
a  map  and  an.  introductory  section  on  area,  railways,  aviation,  geography,  labour, 
etc.  Then  follow  three  sections  on  currency  and  finance,  trade  of  Jugoslavia  in 
1929,  and  natural _  resources  and  industries.  There  are  five  sections  on  the 
market  proper  divided  as  follows:  the  market  in  general  terms,  provisions,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  automobiles,  and  rubber  goods.  There  are  concluding  sec- 
tions on  distribution,  and  invoice  requirements  and  customs  regulations.  The 
whole  report  is  fully  indexed. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  but  only  on  special  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.  Ottawa.   The  price  to  other  than  subscribers  to  the  Journal  is 
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AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  November  12,  1930. — The  marked  curtailment  in  the  value  of 
importations  into  Australia  is  clear  from  the  figures  covering  the  first  three 
months  of  the  financial  year  as  compared  with  those  for  the  similar  period  of 
last  year. 

During  July  to  September,  1929,  imports  of  merchandise  amounted  to 
£37,762,413,  while  in  the  same  period  of  1930  the  amount  was  £20,216,293.  Thus 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year  imports  of  merchandise  have  fallen 
by  £17,546,120. 

The  trade  returns  in  recent  months  have  definitely  indicated  the  severity 
of  the  trade  depression,  and  the  effect  of  tariff  restrictions  and  increased  customs 
duties. 

Exports  of  merchandise  for  the  three  months  ended  on  September  30,  1930, 
totalled  £16,936,587,  which  compared  with  the  total  of  £20,046,351  for  the  same 
period  in  1929  shows  an  aggregate  decrease  of  £3,109,864.  Gold  and  bullion 
figure  largely  in  the  aggregate  of  the  total  exports  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Exports  of  gold  and  bullion  during  July  to  September,  1929, 
amounted  to  £2,878,619,  imports  to  £83,571,  thus  leaving  an  excess  of  exports 
reaching  £2,795,048.  In  the  same  period  in  1930  the  exports  were  £6,425,633, 
the  imports  £75,513,  and  the  excess  of  exports  reached  £6,350,120. 

financial  conditions 

In  the  appended  schedule  are  the  figures  covering  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  for  the  "first  four  months 
(July  to  October  inclusive)  of  the  current  fiscal  year:  — 


Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth   £19,546.000  £25,440,000  £5,900.000 

New  South  Wales   12,059,017  17,365,297  5,306.280 

Victoria   4,845.160  8,626.544  3,781,384 

South  Australia   2.361.154  3,856.447  1,495,293 

Queensland   4. 165.040  4,844.288  679,248 

Western  Australia   2.365.669  3,113,757  748,088 

Tasmania   745.490  955.964  210,474 


Combined  deficiency  for  four  months   £18,120,767 

On  November  11  the  Federal  Loan  Council  (composed  of  Federal  and 
State  ministers)  met  at  Canberra  and  approved  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  conversion  and  redemption  loan  to  be  issued  immediately  to  meet  Common- 
wealth and  State  loans  which  mature  at  an  early  date. 

The  amount  of  the  loan  was  fixed  at  £28,000,000,  representing  £18,600,000 
to  meet  the  Commonwealth  war  loan  maturing  on  December  15  and  £9,400,000 
to  meet  State  loans.  The  loan  will  be  offered  for  subscription  on  alternative 
terms:  6  per  cent  for  two  years,  5j  per  cent  for  ten  years,  or  5^  per  cent  for 
twenty  years.  On  reliable  financial  authority,  it  is  "stated  that  leading  invest- 
ment and  insurance  companies  and  many  large  private  investors  have  already 
arranged  to  renew  their  subscriptions  to  the  war  loan,  and  also  to  endeavour 
to  secure  new  subscriptions  towards  assuring  the  success  of  the  entire  loan  of 
twenty-eight  millions  sterling. 

NEW  COMMONWEALTH  TAXATION 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  amendments  to  the  customs  tariff  operative, 
at  various  dates,  during  the  last  twelve  months  by  increased  duties,  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  has  recently  introduced  legislation  towards  securing  a 
larger  revenue  from  various  sources.    The  Income  Tax  Assessment  Bill  now 
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before  Parliament  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  exemptions  appli- 
cable to  property,  while  further  increases  in  taxation  are  outlined  in  special 
legislation  under  which  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  ministers,  Senators,  and 
members  of  Parliament  and  those  of  more  highly  paid  officials  (the  latter  in  a 
graduated  schedule)  will  be  subject  to  a  percentage  reduction.  The  additional 
revenue  from  these  two  sources  is  estimated  to  return  about  £310,000.  The 
customs  and  excise  duties — operative  on  November  6 — are  estimated  to  return 
about  £3,100,000  annually.  There  is  to  be  imposed  a  supertax  of  t\  per  cent 
on  all  property  income  (the  exemption  being  £100),  and  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent  in  the  rate  of  tax  on  personal  exertion  income  above  £500.  Altogether 
these  new  imposts  are  calculated  to  yield  £4,820,000  for  a  full  year. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Considerations  of  the  problems  of  finance  confronting  the  entire  Common- 
wealth have  not  tended  towards  commercial  activities  in  recent  weeks.  In 
addition  to  Government  obligations  to  be  met,  importers  have  their  own  troubles 
in  the  exchange  burden  adding  materially  to  their  landed  costs,  while  new  taxa- 
tion, sales  tax  and  other  problems,  such  as  very  difficult  collections,  are  to  be 
contended  against.  Hence  importations  are  on  a  most  restricted  basis,  yet 
traders  have  to  look  ahead  and  stocks,  especially  of  staple  lines,  must  be  avail- 
able for  distribution. 

Unemployment  has  not  abated  with  the  return  of  summer  and,  while  relief 
works  are  being  carried  on  all  over  the  country,  the  number  of  men  seeking 
work  has  increased  in  recent  weeks.  The  huge  unemployment  situation  presents 
the  most  difficult  problem  the  country  has  yet  experienced.  Few  Australian  fac- 
tories are  working  to  capacity — the  majority  part  time  only — and  stocks  have 
accumulated  by  reason  of  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  community. 
Many  commercial  houses  are  "  rationing "  their  staff  by  giving  employees  a 
week's  vacation  once  a  month  (without  pay)  or  at  stated  periods  rather  than 
impose  a  policy  of  drastic  retrenchment.  It  is  thought  that-  wool  values  will 
harden;  shipments  oversea  are  now  proceeding  apace  and  realization  money  is 
coming  into  circulation,  while  shortly  some  wheat  returns — even  if  unremunera- 
tive  to  growers — should  ease  the  monetary  situation  in  country  districts.  Never- 
theless, retail  houses  report  improved  sales  and  an  active  demand  for  seasonal 
goods,  while  recently  a  more  encouraging  outlook  has  been  expressed  by  mer- 
chants, many  of  whom  have,  in  former  years,  experienced  periods  of  depression 
and  deflation.  The  climatic  conditions  in  1930  have  been  exceptionally  favour- 
able towards  production  but,  unfortunately,  prices  have  left  little  margin  of 
profit. 

DECLINE  IN  IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA 

The  principal  groups  of  commodities  showing  decreased  values  in  importa- 
tion into  Australia — of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and 

exporters — compared  with  the  similar  period  of  last  year  are  indicated  in  the 
appended  schedule: — 

July  to  Sept.  July  to  Sept. 

1929  1930 

Motor  cars,  bodies  and  parts                                        £2,309,028  £  480.831 

Petrol                                                                          1,974,488  998,243 

Agricultural  implements                                                   145,214  101,874 

Textiles,  piece  goods,  etc                                               7,590,464  4,288,538 

Apparel  and  attire                                                 .  .      1,521,783  551,359 

Timber,  dressed  and  undressed                                       1,082,098  318,316 

Boots  and  shoes                                                               130,800  30,735 

Hosiery                                                                             329,151  41,789 

Animal  foodstuffs                                                            465,459  248,355 

Vegetable  foodstuffs                                                      1,601,990  1,096,844 

Wine  and  spirits                                                             402,865  96,395 

Paper,  printing,  writing,  etc                                           1,358,195  902,805 

Drugs  and  chemicals                                                     1,427,465  977,738 

Musical  instruments                                                        121,886  30,675 
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WHEAT  HARVEST,  1930-31 

The  official  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  (now  being  garnered  in  some  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth)  issued  last  week  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  is 
given  at  215,000,000  bushels,  which  somewhat  exceeds  the  estimate  obtained  a 
month  earlier  from  expert  and  usually  authoritative  sources.  As  harvesting  will 
be  in  progress  until  about  the  end  of  December,  the  official  figures  can  only  be 
approximately  accepted.  The  total  area  expected  to  be  harvested  for  grain  for 
Australia  as  a  whole  amounts  to  18,167,000  acres,  which  represents  the  greatest 
area  yet  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal,  and  exceeds  the  record  of  the 
previous  year  by  more  than  3,255,000  acres,  or  approximately  22  per  cent.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  resultant  yield  of  wheat  will  be  the  greatest  yet 
produced  in  Australia.  The  previous  record  was  in  1915-16,  when  179,000,000 
bushels  were  harvested  at  an  average  of  14-34  bushels  per  acre,  as  compared 
with  11-83  bushels,  the  anticipated  average  yield  for  the  current  season. 

Particulars  of  area,  estimated  yield,  and  average  yield  per  acre  in  respect 
of  the  several  states  are  as  follow: — 


Estimated 

Area  expected  Estimated 

to  be  Harvested  Yield  Average  Yield 

for  Grain  Forecasted  per  Acre 

Acres  Bushels  Bushels 

New  South  Wales                                       5,190,000  72.000.000  13.8 

Victoria                                                     4.620,000  55,500,000  12.0 

Queensland                                                   300,000  4,500,000  14.5 

South  Australia                                          4,100,000  33,000,000  8.0 

Western  Australia                                      3,950.000  49,500,000  12.5 

Tasmania                                                     17,000             500,000  28.5 


Total   18,177,000        215,000,000  11.8 


The  anticipated  average  yield  of  11-8  bushels  per  acre,  it  is  stated  by  the 
Statistician,  compares  very  favourably  with  that  obtained  for  the  previous 
season,  8-5  bushels,  but  it  is  below  the  yield  of  12  bushels  which  was  the  average 
pver  all  reaped  for  the  ten  years  ending  1929-30. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — Substantial  quantities  of  last  season's  wheat  have  been  shipped 
from  Australia  during  the  last  three  weeks.  China  was  the  destination  of  two 
cargoes,  and  other  shipments  were  made  to  the  Far  East.  The  demand  from 
China  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  Australia,  as  it  has  enabled  shippers  to 
clear  up  most  of  the  remaining  export  surplus  without  placing  sufficient  wheat 
afloat  for  Europe  to  depress  markets  there.  Despite  fluctuations  abroad,  prices 
quoted  in  Australia  have  remained  unchanged  for  over  a  month,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  old  wheat  available  for  export  is  small.  Consequently  traders  are  dis- 
regarding parity  when  cleaning  up  the  comparatively  small  balance  held. 

To-day's  nominal  price  on  the  basis  of  a  bushel  of  60  pounds  f .o.b.  steamer 
at  principal  Australian  ports  is  2s.  lid.  (71  cents).  The  advance  in  bank 
exchange  is  a  factor  bearing  upon  exports  of  all  commodities,  including  wheat. 

Shipments  of  wheat  from  all  Australian  States  since  the  beginning  of  the 
1929-30  season  (to  November  8)  in  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  the 
two  previous  seasons  are:  1927-28,  50,131,217  bushels;  1928-29,  80,496,181 
bushels;  1929-30,  47,384,911  bushels. 

No  dependable  estimate  can  be  obtained  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the 
1929-30  wheat  harvest  which  is  yet  available  for  export,  though  it  is  known  that 
some  growers  in  the  various  States  have  held  on  to  a  proportion  of  their  crop. 
On  consulting  leading  exporters  and  milling  companies,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  quantity  of  old  season's  wheat  is  small  and  relatively  quite  unimportant 
as  a  factor  towards  the  world's  surplus. 
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Flour. — Exports  of  Australian  flour  during  the  last  three  weeks  have  been 
limited  to  the  regular  markets  in  the  East.  Prices  offered  by  buyers  abroad  for 
prompt  and  forward  shipment  have  been  unattractive  to  milling  companies, 
as  the  domestic  demand  for  bran  and  pollard  has  declined  coincident  with 
abundant  feed.  The  export  trade  is  therefore  very  quiet  with  no  immediate 
prospect  of  any  improvement  in  the  oversea  demand,  despite  a  reduction  in  prices 
from  those  ruling  a  month  ago. 

To-day's  prices  for  standard  quality  flour  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  main  Australian  ports  are:  packed  in  sacks,  140  to  150  pounds  gross, 
£6  2s.  6d.  ($29.81);  packed  in  hessian  bags,  98  to  101  pounds  gross,  £6  10s. 
($31.63) ;  packed  in  calico  bags,  49  pounds  gross,  £7  ($34.07). 

Shipments  of  flour  from  all  Australian  ports  since  the  beginning  of  the 
season  to  November  8  in  comparison  with  previous  years'  total:  in  1929-30, 
424,998  tons;  in  1928-29,  496,641  tons;  in  1927-28,  400,911  tons. 

Freight  rates. — Chartering  for  the  shipment  of  new  season's  Australian 
wheat  continues  steadily  and  rates  are  practically  unchanged  from  those  ruling 
a  month  ago.  The  amount  of  tonnage  already  fixed  by  Australian  shippers  is 
below  normal  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  anticipated  record  harvest,  and 
particularly  as  steamers  chartered  in  England  could  not  be  on  the  berth  until 
January.  Hence  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  competition  may  develop  later 
on.  One  steamer  has  been  fixed  for  December  loading  at  Melbourne  for  Cal- 
cutta at  a  freight  rate  of  18s.  ($4.38)  per  ton.  To-day's  quotations  on  part 
cargoes  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  for  shipment  during  September  are  nominally 
as  follows:  Port  Said,  United  Kingdom,  and  Europe,  32s.  6d.  ($7.91);  Egypt, 
Alexandria,  35s.  ($8.52) ;  South  Africa,  32s.  6d.  ($7.91).  Flour  in  each  instance 
is  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  higher,  but  wheat  freight  is  based  on  gross  weight  and  flour 
on  net  weight. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

Mr.  Earl  Brennan,  formerly  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  St. 
Stephen,  N.B.,  has  been  transferred  to  Winnipeg  to  act  in  the  same  capacity. 


WEST  OF   ENGLAND  TRADE   AND   ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  5,  1930. — Great  relief  is  felt  in  South  Wales  business 
circles  that  the  threatened  coal  deadlock  has  been  diverted  for  the  moment.  -  It 
appears  definite  that  the  present  condition  of  the  coal  industry  cannot  bear  the 
load  of  reduced  working  hours  without  reduction  of  wages.  Nevertheless, 
everyone  who  recalls  the  last  great  coal  strike,  with  the  subsequent  general 
strike,  will  never  forget  the  acute  distress  amongst  the  workers  and  the  general 
disturbance  of  trade,  which  has  not  been  dispelled  to  this  day  in  South  Wales. 

Adjustment  of  wages  in  many  industries  is  in  the  air,  and  many  West  of 
England  and  Midland  manufacturers  have  been  forced  to  take  steps  to  reduce 
their  wage  roll.  If  this  tendency  to  reduce  employees'  individual  remuneration 
continues,  the  increased  spending  power  of  the  population  now  resulting  from 
the  extremely  low  retail  price  levels  of  practically  all  general  commodities  will 
largely  be  lost,  with  resulting  further  increase  in  trade  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment. Employers  and  employees  alike  have  to  face  two  alternatives — either 
wages  must  come  down,  with  resulting  lowering  of  spending  power  and  standard 
of  living,  or  prices  must  be  maintained  and  markets  increased. 
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Prices  of  practically  all  commodities  forming  retailers'  Christmas  trade 
displays  now  appearing  in  the  large  cities,  coupled  with  the  still  further  drop  in 
the  cost  of  foodstuffs  and  general  living  costs,  will  make  this  Christmas  the 
cheapest  since  pre-war  days,  although  the  Christmas  trade  is  sure  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  continued  industrial  depression,  tremendous  unemployment,  and 
the  threatened  labour  crisis. 

On  the  whole  the  Bristol  Stock  Market  is  not  anticipating  any  great  activity 
this  side  of  the  New  Year,  and  the  past  account  has  witnessed  few  movements 
of  note.  Something  like  £50,000,000  was  paid  out  on  December  1  in  connection 
with  the  5  per  cent  War  Loan  disbursement,  and  this  forms  a  factor  which  is 
likely  to  affect  favourably  the  gilt-edged  market. 

The  upward  tendency  of  raw  material  commodities  is  viewed  optimistically 
in  some  quarters,  while  the  end-of-year  industrial  company  reports,  with  few 
exceptions,  make  depressing  reading.  The  upward  tendency  of  Wall  Street  is 
being  closely  watched. 

BRISTOL  AND  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

After  a  long  absence  of  the  writer  from  Bristol  the  outstanding  features 
noted  in  the  Bristol  markets,  particularly  amongst  those  firms  engaged  in  import 
trade,  have  been  the  heavy  losses  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  several  firms 
brought  about  by  constantly  falling  commodity  prices.  The  two  greatest 
instances  are  in  grain  and  produce,  and  here  the  casualties  and  losses  amongst 
traders  have  been  rather  severe. 

Bristol's  staple  industries  of  tobacco,  chocolate,  and  printing  are  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  Christmas  trade.  Apart  from  concerns  directly  affected  by  the 
Christmas  season  business  generally  is  very  quiet  and  is  not  likely  to  show  much 
improvement  until  well  into  the  New  Year.  Trade  at  the  Avonmouth  and  city 
docks  is  helped  by  the  seasonal  dried  fruit  and  wine  imports  now  discharging. 

Evidence  of  Russian  activity  is  clearly  seen  and  has  had  a  definite  effect 
on  import  trade  in  wheat,  canned  salmon,  and  timber.  Even  in  a  commodity 
such  as  confectionery  Russia  is  attempting  to  do  trade.  For  instance,  the  writer 
has  seen  this  week  7-pound  tins  of  medium-quality  confectionery  which  are 
sold  retail  at  12  cents  per  pound.  These  candies  are  shipped  in  tin  containers 
of  excellent  quality,  which  have  double  lids  to  eliminate  moisture. 

SOUTH  WALES 

Uncertainty  of  the  labour  situation  in  the  coal  industry,  upon  which  the 
whole  economic  life  of  South  Wales  depends,  has  still  further  depressed  general 
trade,  and  the  year  is  likely  to  close  most  unsatisfactorily. 

The  open  weather  has  retarded  the  demand  for  household  coals.  Shipment 
of  Welsh  anthracite  to  Canada  has  now  ceased  until  the  reopening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  season  just  completed  is  considered  a  good  one  by  Swansea 
exporters. 

Enormous  stocks  are  held  in  South  Wales  awaiting  shipment,  and  Cardiff 
quotations  on  November  20  were  as  follows: — 

Coal  Prices  per  Ton  F.OB. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Best  Admiralty  Smokeless,  large  seams..  20  -  ($4  86) 

Seconds  Admiralty  Smokeless,  large  seams.  18  9  to  19  9  (  4  57    to  $4  80) 

Ordinaries   18  3  18  6  (  4  44  4  50) 

Dries   17  6  19  -  (  4  25  4  62) 

Drv  Nuts   20  -  23  -  (  4  86  5  59) 

Monmouthshires   17  3  18  6  (  4  19  4  50) 

Cokings  Smalls   14  -  14  3  (  3  40  3  46) 

Bunker  Smalls   13  -  13  6  (  3  16  3  28) 

Cargo  Smalls   12  -  12  6  (  2  92  3  04) 

Patent  Fuel  "crown"   21  6  (  5  22) 

"Arrow"  F.o.b.  Newport — 

Special  Foundry  Coke   34  6  35  6  (  8  38  8  64) 

Good  Foundry  Coke   25  -  30  -  (  6  07  7  29) 

Furness  Coke   17  6  21  -  (  4  25  5  10) 
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Tinplate  makers  have  been  forced  to  abandon  the  agreed  "  pool "  quota- 
tions of  17s.  ($4.13)  per  box  due  to  undercutting  by  firms  outside  the  "  pool,1' 
and  now  quote  from  16s.  to  16s.  3d.  ($3.90  to  $3.95)  per  box. 

Despite  a  drop  from  £5  15s.  to  £5  ($27.98  to  $24.33)  recently  made  by 
Welsh  steel  producers,  foreign  bars  for  the  tinplate  industry  continue  to  show 
increased  imports,  and  Belgian  bars  can  still  be  purchased  at  £3  17s.  6d.  ($18.85). 
Sales  of  tinplates  to  overseas  consumers  have  recently  been  negligible,  and  ship- 
ments from  Swansea  were  50,296  boxes  down  on  week  ended  December  15. 
During  the  past  week  or  two,  however,  there  has  been  increased  buying  for  the 
Far  East,  and  there  are  prospects  of  good  business  developing  with  Holland. 

BIRMINGHAM 

The  heavy  iron  and  steel  industries  report  further  reduction  in  their  quota- 
tions for  pig-iron,  steel,  galvanized  sheets,  and  finished  iron  work  and  most  mills 
and  works  are  increasingly  suffering  from  short  time.  Reduction  of  quotations 
has  effectively  stemmed  the  flow  of  imports  from  Luxemburg,  but  local  prices 
still  allow  free  imports  from  Belgium  and  other  Continental  sources. 

Brass  founders  are  compelled  to  quote  prices  that  make  the  little  business 
available  unremunerative,  though  there  is  a  slight  improvement  registered 
among  the  foundries  producing  brass  water  fittings  for  home  consumption. 

Makers  of  aluminium  hollow-ware  find  business  very  quiet  and  have  not 
received  the  anticipated  Christmas  improvement.  General  hollow-ware  manu- 
facturers are  finding  considerable  falling  off  in  buying  from  South  America, 
which  is  their  best  customer,  due  to  recent  political  disturbances  in  that  country. 
Fair  trade  is  experienced  for  African  consumption. 

Increases  have  taken  place  in  quotations  for  Midland  brass  and  copper 
tubes.  The  lighter  metal  industries  show  brighter  returns,  but  business  is  very 
patchy.  Mechanical  engineers  report  well  maintained  aggregate  business.  In 
a  few  cases  machine  tool  makers  are  working  overtime.  Some  screw  power 
presses  are  being  shipped  to  Canada,  also  to  China,  and  there  are  encouraging 
hopes  of  expanding  export  business  in  this  class  of  trade.  Electrical  engineering- 
shows  considerable  activity  and  an  expansion  is  predicted  with  the  advance  of 
the  "  grid  power  distribution  "  schemes. 

The  jewellery  trade  enjoys  its  seasonal  business  and  remains  an  active  ' 
and  progressive  industry  despite  the  world  depression.   A  strong  appeal  will  be 
made  with  the  latest  goods  at  the  forthcoming  British  Industries  Fair  and 
Buenos  Aires  Exhibition. 

COVENTRY  AND  BIRMINGHAM 

Motor  car,  motor  cycle,  and  cycle  manufacturers  are  not  yet  fully  embarked 
on  their  1931  programs.  The  compulsory  motor  insurance  effective  by  law  on 
January  1  will,  it  is  anticipated  in  some  quarters,  check  the  sale  of  cheaper 
motor  cycles  and  second-hand  cars  to  some  extent.  Factories  are  moderately 
busy  and  in  some  cases  night  shifts  have  been  started. 

Severe  internal  competition  in  the  1931  home  markets  is  likely,  particu- 
larly between  the  two  or  three  leading  companies.  New  models  have  been  well 
received  and  show  a  definite  tendency  to  develop  the  light  six-cylinder  car  at 
from  10  to  12  horse-power.  "  Baby  "  cars  with  the  performance  of  super  cars 
are  nowT  appearing,  and  are  well  suited  to  the  fine  condition  of  British  roads. 
There  are  definite  changes  taking  place  in  modern  British  trend  of  design, 
and  1931  bids  fair  to  mark  an  epoch  in  automobile  engineering  practice. 
Birmingham  and  Coventry  manufacturers  and  distributors  have  welcomed  the 
Government's  promise  that  the  McKenna  tariffs,  on  which  their  success  of  the 
last  few  years  has  been  based,  will  be  retained,  and  are  confident  of  retaining 
the  bulk  of  the  home  market. 
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Exports  to  Australia  are  well  maintained  despite  the  difficulties  through 
which  that  country  is  passing,  and  New  Zealand  and  African  trade  is  satisfac- 
tory. Several  arrangements  have  matured  for  the  production  of  British  cars  in 
American,  German,  and  French  factories  for  consumption  in  those  countries. 
Similar  healthy  agreements  are  operating  in  respect  to  several  makes  of  aero 
engines. 

There  is  something  of  a  boom  in  the  service  station  and  repair  shop  equip- 
ment business.  While  the  manufacturing  of  automobile  accessories  is  very  quiet, 
healthy  sales  are  being  made  by  those  factories  which  have  gone  in  for  service 
equipment. 

Considering  the  present  general  state  of  trade  the  automobile  industry  in 
the  Midlands  is  in  a  very  healthy  state. 

NORTHAMPTON 

The  boot  industry  reports  general  trade  conditions  as  normal.  Men's  goods 
show  little  or  no  variation  in  style  or  material.  Reptile  shoes  continue  to  show 
favour  with  women.  Overseas  trade  is  not  satisfactory,  though  fair  business  is 
coming  from  the  Continent.  The  labour  position  is  by  no  means  steady,  and 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  by  Northampton  manufacturers  to  secure  over- 
seas markets.   Generally  speaking,  the  position  is  improving  in  the  industry. 

LEICESTER 

The  hosiery  trades  are  receiving  steady  business  and  are  increasing  their 
efforts  for  overseas  trade.  The  Christmas  trade  has  added  impetus,  but  has 
hardly  been  as  well  maintained  as  in  previous  years.  Knitted  wear  shows  a 
recent  increase.  Generally,  the  trade  is  better  than  at  any  time  this  year. 
Export  business  is  poor,  however.  Indian  and  Australian  trade  is  practically 
non-existent,  and  Canadian  business  will  further  decrease  as  a  result  of  the  new 
Canadian  tariff. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Below  are  given  the  figures  of  persons  registered  as  unemployed  on  October 
27,  1930.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  totals  in  each  main  division  coming  under 
this  territory  show  material-  increases  over  the  previous  month,  though  there 
are  some  bright  spots  amongst  the  larger  centres  of  the  South  Midlands.  As 
compared  with  figures  for  the  same  period  last  year  the  situation  is  most  depress- 
ing, and  great  increases  are  shown  for  Southwestern  and  Midland  divisions: — ■ 


Number  of 

Inc.  (  +  )  or 

persons  on 

Dec.  (  — )  as 

Register  at 

compared  with 

Oct.  27,  1930 

Sept.  29,  1930 

  105.031 

+  11,862 

  21,664 

+  1,418 

  7,913 

+  259 

  294,237 

+  2,776 

  52,190 

+  566 

-  804 

  11,966 

-  1,623 

  6,412 

+  695 

Walsall  

  8,000 

-  409 

  4,442 

+  30 

  11,967 

-  50 

  182,358 

+  12,676' 

Cardiff  

  15,674 

+  404 

  5.428 

+  251 

  9,352 

+  445 

-  329 

  581,626 

Net  Inc.  27,314 
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BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  following  are  bank  clearings  for  important  centres  of  this  territory 

Aggregate  Weekly- 
Month  of  October  Totals  to  Nov.  22 
1929             1930  1929  1930 
£                  £  %  £  £ 
Birmingham.    .    .    .  10,501,000       9,738,000  -  7-2  119,425,000  110,123,000 

Bristol                          5,399,000       4,845,000  -10-2  54,679,000  51,640,000 

Leicester                       3,360,000       2,958,000  -11-9  36,924,000  32,435,000 


19,260,000     17,541,000    -  9-8    211,028,000  194,198,000 

Bank  clearings  as  applied  to  this  territory  are  again  less  than  for  cor- 
responding periods  last  year,  showing  in  fact  nearly  10  per  cent  drop.  That 
this  territory  is  not  as  badly  affected  as  others,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  clearings  for  the  main  provincial  centres  throughout  the  British  Isles 
show  a  general  decrease  of  22-8  per  cent.  In  case  this  latter  comparison  might 
be  misleading  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  total  bankers'  clearing  returns  for  the 
entire  country  show  a  decrease  in  1930  to  date,  from  the  same  period  in  1929,  of 
2-4  per  cent  only. 


TRADE  OF    ADEN  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1930 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  November  19,  1930. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  direct  steamship 
service  is  now  established  between  the  Canadian  Atlantic  and  East  African  ports, 
including  Aden,  the  official  trade  returns  for  the  latter  port  for  the  month  of 
September,  1930,  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

Statistics  furnished  by  the  Aden  Port  Trust  are  as  follows: — 

Imports  Exports 


Article 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value  Ks. 

Quantity 

Value  Rs. 

7,219 

1,77,957 

'  50 

1,750 

6,118 

2,00,397 

7,003 

3,41,386 

Grain,  pulse  and  flour 

.  .cwts. 

32,265 

2,56,374 

22,078 

1,67,386 

1,238 

28,321 

1,297 

34,884 

16,764 

9,901 

pieces 

2.565 

5,305 

7,645 

12,231 

Oil,  fuel  

30,043 

9,01,290 

5,382 

3,951 

'  2,096 

2,630 

1,912 

2,430 

Salt  

6.870 

78,900 

2,167 

31,029 

1.249 

16,699 

237,225 

1,76,791 

247,390 

2,95,174 

993 

10,433 

7,508 

60,601 

Textiles,  piece  goods — 

3,993,510 

6,58,695 

3,620,090 

5,93,918 

White  

.    .  .yds. 

633,041 

1,62,213 

247,862 

69,016 

Printed  and  dyed  . 

.  .  .yds. 

633,684 

1,70,787 

726,430 

2,22,840 

lbs. 

749,764 

4,32,601 

462,204 

2,98,302 

Tobacco — 

Unmanufactured.  . 

.    .  .lbs. 

185,136 

48,124 

824,208 

1,39,074 

lbs. 

53,452 

57,359 

50,064 

53.901 

Other  articles,  .number 

of  pkgs. 

43,226 

8,20,308 

19,191 

4,88,849 

6,58,817 

5,51,959 

Total  

48,16,195 

34,43,152 

The  Department  of  Commercial  Intelligence  and  Statistics  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  states  that  103  merchant  vessels  of  over  200  tons  used  the  port 
in  September,  1930,  as  compared  with  113  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
and  the  total  tonnage  was  407,000  as  compared  with  487,000.  Excluding  coal, 
salt,  fuel  oil,  military  and  naval  stores,  and  transhipment  cargo,  the  total  ton- 
nage of  imports  in  the  month  was  6,200  and  of  exports  4,600  as  compared  with 
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7,000  and  5,300  respectively  for  the  corresponding  month  last  yea-r.  The  total 
value  of  imports  excluding  Government  stores  was  Rs.48,16,000  as  compared 
with  Rs.52,59,000  for  September,  1929,  and  of  exports  Rs.34,43,000  as  compared 
with  Rs.45,84,000.  Imports  of  grain,  pulse  and  flour,  hardware,  raw  hides,  raw 
skins,  piece  goods  (grey,  white,  and  printed  or  dyed) ,  twist  and  yarn,  and  private 
treasure  during  the  month  were  above  those  for  September,  1929.  Decreases 
were  shown  under  coffee,  gums  and  resins,  seeds,  sugar,  and  manufactured  and 
unmanufactured  tobacco.  Exports  were  above  those  for  September,  1929,  in 
the  case  of  coffee,  seeds,  printed  or  dyed  piece  goods,  twist  and  yarn,  unmanu- 
factured tobacco,  and  private  treasure;  and  below  in  the  case  of  grain,  pulse 
and  flour,  gums  and  resins,  hardware,  raw  hides,  raw  skins,  sugar,  grey  and 
white  piece  goods,  and  manufactured  tobacco. 

INDIA'S  SURPLUS  WHEAT 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  November  19,  1930. — It  is  estimated  by  the  Government  authori- 
ties that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  in  India  not  less  than  1,000,000  tons 
(2,240  pounds)  of  surplus  wheat.  Even  at  the  low  prices  at  present  prevailing, 
this  wheat  is  unable  to  find  a  market  either  within  or  outside  the  country.  Such 
a  situation  must  seriously  affect  railway  earnings  from  the  traffic  which  under 
normal  conditions  might  be  expected  from  this  commodity.  The  Government 
and  the  Railway  Board  have  taken  action  with  a  view  to  easing  the  situation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  that  if  movement  by  rail  from  the  wheat- 
producing  areas  to  Karachi  is  substantially  cheapened  during  the  period  prior 
to  the  marketing  early  next  year  of  the  large  wheat  crops  anticipated  in  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Argentine,  some  portion  at  least  of  the  surplus  Indian  crop  may 
be  absorbed  in  export  markets. 

The  managements  of  the  North  Western  and  East  Indian  Railways  have 
therefore  decided,  with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Rail- 
way Board,  to  immediately  reduce  by  substantial  amounts  their  rates  on  wheat; 
such  reductions  are  to  remain  in  force  until  the  end  of  February,  1931. 

CUBAN  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  TRADE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  December  12,  1930. — Owing  to  the  introduction  in  Cuba  of  stringent 
sanitary  regulations  affecting  dairy  keepers  and  milk  venders,  there  has  been 
considerable  expansion  of  the  trade  in  dairy  equipment  recently.  Although 
these  regulations  are  not  all  strictly  imposed,  they  have  caused  a  needed  improve- 
ment in  the  milk  supply  and  methods  of  handling.  Numerous  larger  dairies 
equipped  with  modern  apparatus,  many  pasteurizing  plants  and  refrigerators  are 
all  trade  consequences  of  considerable  importance.  Owing  to  the  general  dis- 
tressed condition  in  Cuba,  there  is  a  decided  check  to  expansion  and  improve- 
ment. 

milk  supplies 

In  recent  years  modern  methods  of  centralizing  the  collection  of  milk  by 
tank  cars  from  farmers  for  the  use  of  larger  creameries  have  been  introduced 
and  are  reported  to  operate  fairly  successfully.  Farmers  complain,  however, 
that  there  is  too  much  regular  condemning  of  part  of  their  milk  supply  as 
"  sour  on  arrival  " — a  small  percentage  condemned  makes  their  shipment  profit- 
less. This  has  caused  the  organization  of  a  new  co-operative  company  of  dairy 
farmers  near  Havana,  which  intends  to  sell  its  milk  direct  to  the  city  retailers 
for  cash  at  8  cents  per  quart.  The  retailers  will  agree  to  sell  it  to  the  public  at 
10  cents.   This  will  effect  a  considerable  saving  to  consumers. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 

The  first  cream  separator  was  imported  into  Cuba  about  ten  years  ago ;  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  five  hundred  in  use  to-day.  In  Havana  they  are 
operated  by  electricity.  Most  of  these  come  from  the  United  States;  there 
are  a  few  from  Germany  and  Holland.  One  American  company  is  strongly 
entrenched,  chiefly  because  spare  parts  are  very  readily  obtainable.  Much  of 
the  separating  in  Cuba  is  done  at  the  larger  creameries,  which  give  back  the 
skimmed  milk  to  the  farmers  for  their  hogs. 

MILKING  MACHINES 

There  are  very  few  milking  machines  in  use.  They  are  too  intricate  to  be 
operated  by  the  local  farm  help  who  are,  besides,  generally  unwilling  to  give  the 
machine  the  careful  watching  which  is  required.  Nearly  all  the  cows  are  milked 
by  hand,  and  as  a  rule  will  not  give  any  milk  unless  the  calf  is  near.  Milking 
usually  takes  place  only  once  a  day  (in  the  morning)  and  consequently  cows 
dry  off  very  quickly.  The  milking  period  is  only  about  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year. 

PASTEURIZING  PLANT 

There  is  no  "  certified  milk  "  yet  produced  in  the  Island.  Most  of  the  milk 
sold  in  Cuba  is  pasteurized  and  there  are  several  large  plants  in  operation.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  unlikely  that  sales  could  be  made  of  any  but  small  plants, 
but  there  is  some  demand  for  the  necessary  cooling  and  refrigerating  machines. 
The  coolers  are  mostly  conical  and  made  locally,  although  some  are  shipped  from 
Chicago. 

CONTAINERS 

Glass  milk  bottles,  similar  to  Canadian  types,  are  in  general  use  in  Cuba. 
One  local  American  creamery  company  is  at  present  advertising  a  reward  for 
recovery  of  50,000  milk  bottles  lost  by  them  in  Cuba.  The  same  co-operative 
company  intend 'to  introduce  a  new  paper  bottle,  which  is  to  be  manufactured 
locally.  Paper  caps  and  tops  are  in  demand.  Large  milk  cans  doubly  tinned 
and  strongly  made  of  thick  iron  are  found  to  give  the  best  service.  These  are 
made  in  Germany  and,  being  metrically  graduated,  suit  Cuban  requirements 
better  than  those  measured  in  gallons  and  quarts. 

BARN  AND  OTHER  EQUIPMENT 

The  warm  climate  obviates  the  necessity  for  modern  barns.  The  few 
that  there  are  have  no  sides.  Cement  troughs  arer  preferred  for  watering. 
Iron  tube  stanchions  are  seen  in  a  few  barns,  these  are  made  locally.  Local 
hardwood  is  used  for  stalls  and  other  parts.  Silos  are  almost  unknown,  as  green 
feed  is  available  the  year  round — sugar  cane  tops  make  excellent  feed  for  fatten- 
ing and  milk  production.  There  is  little  or  no  hay  used  for  cattle,  and  therefore 
no  market  for  hay  rakes,  loading  tools  and  other  equipment,  although  there  is 
some  sale  for'  a  grass  chopping  machine.  Most  of  the  imported  dairy  equip- 
ment is  sold  here  through  local  representatives  of  foreign  houses. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

At  the  present  time  this  business  is  decidedly  dull  on  account  of  financial 
stringency  and  consequent  lack  of  new  development.  One  large  local  company, 
said  to  be  linked  up  with  a  combination  of  United  States  manufacturers,  has  for 
the  past  few  years  controlled  most  of  the  trade  done  here.  They  carry  a  stock 
of  about  $100,000  of  implements,  much  of  which  is  held  on  consignment.  To  be 
successfully  introduced  any  new  line  would  require  to  be  highly  attractive  and 
cheap.  United  States  manufacturers  have  a  tariff  preference  over  all  others, 
which  in  most  of  these  implements  amounts  to  20  per  cent  of  ad  valorem  duties. 
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WHEAT  SITUATION  11N  FRANCE 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  December  8,  1930. — Several  fluctuations  on  the  French  market,  caused 
by  different  reports  on  the  Argentine  and  Australian  crops,  have  been  noticed 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  According  to  an  official  statement  it  would  appear 
that  rust  has  severely  damaged  Argentine  wheat  this  year  and  will  reduce  the 
surplus  of  wheat  to  be  exported  by  about  80,000,000  bushels.  There  has  scarcely 
been  any  sale  of  Russian  wheat  in  France  in  the  course  of  the  past  two  weeks, 
and  although  it  was  known  that  there  are  large  quantities  of  wheat  afloat  and 
also  stored  in  England  there  was  no  activity. 

There  have  been  several  sales  of  Manitoba  wheat  this  week  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  is  the  prelude  to  large  sales  which  will  take  place  shortly. 

Native  wheat  is  selling  rapidly,  and  the  quality  offered  is  of  poor  average, 
not  weighing  more  than  70  to  72  kilos  to  the  hectolitre.  Millers  are  complaining 
and  urge  that  the  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  allowed  in  bread-making  should 
be  increased  to  15  per  cent.  This  measure  would  have  been  taken  long  ago  had 
it  not  met  with  opposition  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which  is  likely  to 
refuse  its  consent  until  it  feels  satisfied  that  all  native  wheat  is  sold.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  by  the  beginning  of  next  year  the  barrier  will  be  lifted 
for  foreign  wheat. 


PROTECTION   OF   GERMAN  AGRICULTURE 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  ireicihsmark  (R.M.)  =  $0-2382;  100  kilograms  (kg.)  =220  pounds] 

Hamburg,  December  4,  1930. — The  emergency  decree  of  the  President  of 
the  German  Republic  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  German  economy  and 
finances,  signed  on  December  1,  1930,  has  been  published  in  the  Reichsgesetz-* 
blatt  of  December  2,  1930.  The  decree  has  been  issued  and  brought  into  force 
under  the  provisions  of  article  48  of  the  German  constitution. 

Part  8  of  the  decree  contains  the  measures  for  the  protection  of  agriculture. 
These  measures  include  amendments  to  the  bread  law,  tariff  changes,  promotion 
of  the  use  of  domestic  animal  fats  and  domestic  hops,  and  improvements  in  the 
marketing  conditions  for  German  agricultural  products. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BREAD  LAW 

The  chief  amendment  to  the  bread  law  provides  for  the  compulsory  mixing 
of  rye  flour  with  wheat  flour.  In  future  wheat  bread  weighing  over  200  grams 
per  loaf  may  only  be  made  with  the  addition  of  30  per  cent  of  rye  flour  of  a 
milling  extraction  of  from  0  up  to  50  per  cent. 

Paragraph  1  of  the  bread  law  is  amended  to  require  the  milling  of  rye  flour 
of  a  milling  extraction  from  0  up  to  GO  per  cent  instead  of  "  at  the  most  60  per 
cent."   This  provision  will  exclude  in  future  the  use  of  high  patent  rye  flour. 

Further  it  is  provided  that  baked  articles  of  wheat  flour  may  contain  10 
per  cent  of  potato  flour  without  being  so  marked.  For  strewing  flour  only  rye 
flour  or  a  mixture  of  rye  and  potato  flour  may  be  used.  Rye  bread  may  only 
be  made  in  specified  weights.  Every  bakery  will  be  compelled  to  sell  rye  bread. 
In  restaurants  only  rye  bread  which  conforms  to  the  provisions  of  the  bread 
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law  may  be  served.  The  provincial  authorities  may  permit  exceptions  to  the 
two  latter  regulations.  With  a  few  exceptions  these  new  regulations  come  into 
force  on  December  9,  1930. 

TARIFF  CHANGES 

The  decree  also  contains  a  number  of  tariff  changes,  including  changes  in 
the  duties  on  barley.  The  fixed  duty  on  feeding  barley  of  R.M.12  per  100  kg. 
is  repealed  and  the  Government  is  empowered,  if  the  economic  situation  requires 
it,  to  decrease  or  increase  the  duty  on  barley,  whereby  the  duty  on  barley  other 
than  feeding  barley  must  be  adapted  to  the  duty  on  wheat.  In  accordance  with 
this  regulation  the  Government  on  December  2,  1930,  issued  a  decree  increasing 
the  duty  on  feeding  barley  from  R.M.12  to  R.M.18  per  100  kg.  with  effect  from 
December  4,  1930.  The  reduced  duty  of  R.M.6  per  100  kg.  on  feeding  barley 
imported  upon  proof  of  the  securing  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  branded  rye 
and  potato  flakes  remains  in  force. 

The  duty  on  millet  is  increased  from  R.M.1.50  to  R.M.15  per  100  kg. 

The  duty  on  all  kinds  of  bran  is  fixed  generally  at  R.M.10  per  100  kg.  The 
duty  on  rye  bran  will  no  longer  be  based  on  the  rye  duty ;  and  wheat  bran,  which 
hitherto  has  been  duty-free,  will  become  subject  to  the  duty  on  bran.  Rice 
offals,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  free  of  duty. 

The  new  duties  on  millet  and  bran  come  into  force  on  December  5,  1930. 

OTHER  MEASURES 

The  decree  empowers  the  Minister  for  Food  and  Agriculture  to  fix  the  per- 
centage of  domestic  hops  which  must  be  used  in  German  breweries.  The 
Government  can  also  regulate  the  quantities  of  domestic  tallow  and  lard  to  be 
used  by  the  German  margarine  factories.  The  other  measures  for  the  protection 
of  agriculture  contained  in  the  decree  are  concerned  with  regulations  for  improv- 
ing the  marketing  conditions  of  German  agricultural  products. 

COMPULSORY  MILLING  OF  DOMESTIC  WHEAT 

On  November  29,  1930,  the  German  Government  issued  through  the  Minister 
for  Food  and  Agriculture  a  decree  extending  for  the  months  of  December,  1930, 
and  January,  1931,  the  compulsory  milling  of  at  least  80  per  cent  of  domestic 
wheat  as  provided  for  in  the  laws  of  July  4,  1929,  and  July  24,  1930. 


PROPOSED  AGRARIAN  BLOC  IN  THE  BALKANS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  December  3,  1930. — The  Serbian  journal  Politika,  of  Belgrade,  on 
November  14  published  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  proposals  recom- 
mended by  the  recent  conference  of  the  export  associations  of  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Roumania,  and  Jugoslavia  in  regard  to  the  rationalization  of  the 
sale  of  wheat,  maize,  and  rye  in  the  Balkan  States: — 

1.  Bach  contracting  State  shall  first  create  an  organization  to  control  all  the  produce 
offered  for  export.  This  organization  shall  guarantee  that  the  goods  from  its  territory 
shall  be  supplied  to  foreign  countries  only  at  the  prices  and  on  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  central  bureau,  which  is  to  be  established  under  article  2  of  this  resolution.  The  method 
of  control  shall  be  communicated  to  the  central  bureau  by  the  respective  national  institu- 
tions. 

2.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  central  control  bureaux  for  separate  articles,  in  the  first 
place  for  wheat,  maize,  and  aye.  The  situation  of  these  bureaux  shall  be  fixed  according 
bo  the  importance  of  tihe  products  concerned  and  to  commercial  requirements  regarding 
purchase  and  sale  in  the  respective  countries.  The  spheres  of  the  central  control  bureaux 
shall  be  determined  at  the  time  when  they  are  .established. 

3.  In  principle  a  single  bureau  may  control  a  number  of  products  equally  and  in  accord- 
ance with  it'hie  desires  of  the  countries  interested. 
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4.  Each  national  organization  shall  send  its  representatives  to  this  bureau.  A  com- 
mittee of  these  representatives  shall  be  formed  in  each  bureau  'to  determine  prices  and  con- 
ditions of  sale. 

5.  Sales  agreements  with  the  countries  which  come  into  consideration  in  this  connec- 
tion shall  be  concluded  by  national  organizations  or  other  autonomous  organizations  author- 
ized by  these  (syndicates,  etc.)  for  their  own  account  only  at  prices  and  on  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  central  bureau. 

6.  Exjporit  associations  reserve  the  right  to  nominate  representatives  to  other  export 
associations  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the  execution  of  the  conventions  concerned.  The 
method  of  control  shall  be  determined  when  the  central  bureaux  are  established. 

7.  The  delegations  shall  recomniend  to  their  governments  that  these  national  organiza- 
tions be  established  at  latest  by  March  31,  1931,  in  such  a  form  that  'they  will  be  able  to 
exercise  unlimited  control  over  export  trade  in  the  articles  concerned. 

8.  Co-operation  shall  commence  on  July  1,  1931,  and  the  first  business  year  shall  end 
on  June  30,  1932. 

9.  The  delegates  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  sufficient  guarantee  must  be  offered 
for  the  execution  of  conventions,  and  they  reserve  the  right  to  make  proposals  in  this  con- 
nection before  the  establishing  of  the  central  bureau. 

10.  Any  other  country  which  is  not  a  party  to  the  convention  shall  be  accepted  only 
by  unanimous  decision. 

The  above  proposals  are  only  a  stage  on  the  way  to  the  realization  of  a 
joint  sales  bureau-  for  the  national  produce  of  the  countries  concerned. 

This  year's  crop  of  wheat  and  maize  in  Jugoslavia  has  been  respectively 
equal  to  93-7  per  cent  and  84-4  per  cent  of  the  exceptional  1929  crop,  but  equal 
to  121  per  cent  and  117*3  per  cent  of  the  average  of  the  last  five  years'  crops. 
The  necessity  for  finding  outlets  for  this  excess  determines  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  Jugoslavian  Government,  whose  aim  is  to  create  an  agrarian  bloc  in  the 
Balkans.  The  Minister  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Demetrovitch,  upon  his  return  from 
the  conference  of  Sinaia  declared  that,  just  as  the  various  branches  of  industry 
had  thought  it  opportune  to  gather  together  for  the  forming  of  cartels,  it  was 
necessary  for  agrarian  producers  of  the  various  countries  to  unite  with  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  commercial  policy  favourable  for  the  exchange  of  agricul- 
tural products.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  stated,  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
close  collaboration  between  Jugoslavia  and  Roumania,  a  collaboration  which 
could  reach  the  point  of  causing  the  creation  of  a  customs  union  between  the  two 
countries.  The  minister  added  that  for  countries  exporting  agricultural  pro- 
ducts the  "  most  favoured  nation  "  clause  in  the  tariff  is  detrimental  and  that 
they  must  work  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

COMPULSORY  PURCHASE  OF  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Athens,  advises  under 
date  of  December  8  that  according  to  a  law  recently  enacted  Greek  millers  and 
flour  importers  are  compelled  to  buy  local  wheat  in  a  proportion  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  quantity  of  wheat  or  flour  imported  by  them  from  abroad;  flour  for  other 
purposes  than  bread  making  does  not  fall  under  this  law. 

Prices  for  local  wheat,  which  are  being  fixed  by  the  Government,  are  much 
higher  than  those  quoted  on  imported  wheat.  This  situation  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  millers  as  the  Government  in  fixing  the  price  of  flour  ground  locally 
ihas  taken  the  fact  into  consideration.  Flour  importers  are  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage as  they  must  dispose  at  a  loss  the  local  wheat  they  are  forced  to 
buy  at  high  prices,  owing  to  its  very  inferior  quality  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
millers  will  not  buy  more  than  the  10  per  cent  they  are  compelled  to  purchase  by 
law.  Flour  imports,  which  will  not  surpass  the  figure  of  15,000  metric  tons  this 
year,  are  consequently  expected  to  be  further  reduced. 

After  a  debate  which  has  just  ended  in  the  Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
the  question  of  flour  imports,  the  Government  has  promised  to  study  the  advis- 
ability of  repealing  this  law  and  to  lower  the  duties  on  flour.  These  duties  arc 
disproportionately  high  in  comparison  with  those  at  which  wheat  is  assessed. 
(Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1389:  September  13,  1930,  page  374.) 
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PARCEL  POST  TO  PARAGUAY  AND  CHILE 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  Postal  Guide,  section  20,  page  14,  announce- 
ment is  made  that  parcel  post  to  Paraguay  may  in  future  be  accepted  for 
despatch  via  direct  Canadian  route  and  Argentina.  This  will  be  in  addition  to 
the  present  route  via  New  York  and  Argentina,  the  choice  of  the  route  being- 
left  to  the  sender. 

Announcement  is  also  to  be  made  that  a  similar  service  will  be  available 
to  Chile.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  high  rates  that  have  to  be  paid  to  cover 
the  trans-Andean  transportation,  postage  rates  on  the  lower  weight  parcels 
must  necessarily  be  considerably  higher  than  the  present  rates  applicable  to 
parcels  for  Chile  sent  via  New  York.  Lower  rates,  however,  can  be  offered  for 
parcels  over  7  pounds. 

The  rates  of  postage  applicable  to  parcels  thus  despatched  may  be  had  on 
application  to  any  Canadian  post  office. 

FEDERATION  OF  EMPIRE  TOBACCO  GROWERS 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  federation  representing  all  the  tobacco- 
growing  countries  of  the  Empire,  which  would  have  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  growers  and  would  keep  close  contact  with  the 
Empire  Marketing  Board,  the  British  Empire  Producers'  Organization,  and  other 
bodies  concerned  with  the  development  of  Imperial  trade.  Another  service  which 
the  federation  would  render  would  be  the  promotion  of  research  towards  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  Empire-grown  tobacco,  and  in  the  direction  of  better  hand- 
ling, packing  methods,  etc.,  and  would  also  endeavour  to  mitigate  as  far  as 
possible  competition  of  an  aggravated  nature  between  the  various  tobacco- 
growing  countries  within  the  Empire. 

The  federation,  which  would  have  headquarters  in  London,  would  be  a 
permanently  established  body,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  sufficient  pro- 
gress has  already  been  made  in  getting  representatives  of  Empire  tobacco 
growers  together  to  justify  a  deputation  being  sent  to  the  British  Government 
with  the  object  of  drawing  its  attention  to  the  position  of  the  Empire  tobacco 
producer. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  a  report  just  published,  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  recommend 
that  the  British  Government  shall  adopt  an  Order  in  Council  requiring  imported 
fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  of  the  following  descriptions  to  bear  an  indication 
of  origin  on  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom,  such  indication  to  be  con- 
spicuously marked  on  the  containers: — 

(a)  Bone  meal  and  bone  flour,  whether  raw,  degreased  or  degelatinized. 

(b)  Hoof  meal,  horn  meal  and  mixtures  thereof. 

(c)  Meat  meal,  meat  and  bone  meal,  and  carcase  meal. 

(d)  Dried  blood,  whether  ground  or  unground. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Order  in  Council  should  come  into  force 
three  months  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  made. 

A  draft  order  in  pursuance  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  was  laid  before 
Parliament  on  November  24,  which,  if  put  into  effect,  will  require  imported 
artists'  and  drawing  materials,  etc.,  to  be  an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  list  of  the  articles  affected  was  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1384  (August  9,  1930) . 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

November  Amendments  to  Australian  Tariff 

Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne, 
writes  under  date  of  November  12,  1930,  giving  details  of  the  changes  in  the 
customs  tariff  made  by  resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1930.  (Brief  reference  to  a  cablegram  respecting  these  changes  was  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1398,  November  15,  page  722.) 

The  changes  in  rates  are  all  increases.  On  the  same  date  (November  12) 
the  primage  duty,  which  had  been  2£  per  cent  ad  valorem  since  July  10,  was 
increased  to  4  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  full  schedule  of  the  November  amendments  (with  the  rates  previously 
in  force  given  in  parentheses)  is  as  follows: — 


Tariff 
Items 

20  Tobacco,  cut,  n.e.i.,  per  lb. 

21  Tobacco,    manufactured,    n.e.i.,  including 

the  weight  of  tags,  labels  and  other 
attachments  per  lb. 

43  (A)  Chicory— 

(1)  Raw  and  kiln  dried  per  lb. 

(2)  Roasted  or  ground  per  lb. 

(B)  Coffee— 

(1)  Raw  and  kiln  dried  per  lb. 

(2)  Roasted  or  ground,  in  liquid  form, 

or  mixed  with  milk  or  other  sub- 
stance  per  lb. 

(3)  Substitutes  per  lb. 

100  (A)  Tea  in  packets,  not  exceeding  20  lb. 

net  weight  per  lb. 

(B)  Tea,  n.e.i  per  lb. 

105  (E)  (2)  Lace  for  attire;  lace  flouncings, 
millinery  and  dress  nets;  veilings; 
embroideries  in  the  piece;  tucked 
linens  or  cottons  ad  val. 

US  (A)  Carpets,  carpetings,  floor  cloths,  n.e.i.; 

floor  and  carriage  mats  of  any 
textile  material,  except  coir;  and 
floor  rugs  and  coverings,  not  being 
of  rubber  and  not  being  furs  or 
other  skins  or  carpet  felt,  under 
carpet  felt  or  carpet  felt  paper; 
saddle-bag  in  the  piece  or  other- 
wise  ad  val. 

130  (E)  (2)  Wire,  fencing,  of  gauges  Nos.  8 
to  14  per  ton  (2,240  lb.) 

180  (D)  Filament  lamps  for  lighting  and 
heating  per  lb. 

197  (B)  Cutlery,  spoons  and  forks,  n.e.i.,  and 
knife  sharpeners  ad  val. 


British 


^referential 

Intermediate 

General 

9s.  3d. 

9s.  3d. 

9s.  3d. 

(7s.  Id.) 

(7s.  Id.) 

(7s.  Id.) 

9s. 

9s 

9s 

(6s.  10d.) 

(6s.  10d.) 

(6s.  lid.) 

4d. 

4d. 

4d. 

(3d.) 

(3d.) 

(3d.) 

7d. 

7d. 

7d. 

(6d.) 

(6d.) 

(6d.) 

4d. 

4d. 

4d. 

(3d.) 

(3d.) 

(3d.) 

7d. 

7d. 

7d. 

(6d.) 

(6d.) 

(M.) 

7d. 

7d. 

7d. 

(6d.) 

(6d.) 

(id.) 

6d. 

6d. 

6d. 

(Id.) 

(Id.) 

(Id.) 

4d. 

4d. 

4d. 

(Free) 

(Free) 

(Free) 

10  p.c. 

25  p.c. 

35  p.c. 

(Free) 

(  15  p.c. 

(25p.c.) 

15  p.c. 

20  p.c. 

30  p.c. 

(10  p.c.) 

(15  p.c.) 

(25p.c.) 

52s. 

100s. 

120s. 

(Free) 

(100s.) 

(120s.) 

Is. 

3s. 

3s. 

(Free) 

(2s.) 

(2s.) 

5  p.c. 

20  p.c. 

30  p.c. 

(Free) 

(15  p.c.) 

(25  p.c.) 
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Tariff 
Items 
229  Oils 
(A) 


(E) 


in  vessels  exceeding  one  gallon — 
Kerosene   and  other   refined  petrol- 
eum, burning  oils,  n.e.i...  per  gal. 

(This  sub-item  was  again  amend- 
ed on  Dec.  4.  See  "Further 
Australian  Tariff  Changes"  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
of  Dec.  20) 
Lubricating   (mineral)    . .    .  .per  gal. 


British 
Preferential 


Id. 

(Free) 


Intermediate 


Id. 

(Free) 


331 


334 


Crude  rubber, 
rubber 


rubber  waste, 
powdered  or 


masticated 
reclaimed 


rubber  per  lb. 

(F)  Writing  and  typewriting  paper,  plain, 
not  including  duplicating — 
(1)  In  sheets  not  less  than   16  x  13 
inches  ad  val. 


(2)  In  sheets  less  than  16  x 


13  inches 
ad  val. 


On  and  after  April  1,  1931,  the 
rates  on  this  item  to  be: 


334  (F)  (1) 

(2) 


4d. 
(3d.) 


4d. 

(Free) 


10  p.c. 

(Free) 
40  p.c. 
(30  p.c.) 


20  p.c. 
40  p.c. 


4£d. 
(3id.) 


4d. 

(Free) 


15  p.c. 
(5  p.c.) 
45  p.c. 
(35  p.c.) 


25  p.c. 
45  p.c. 


General 


Id. 

(Free) 


4Ad. 
(3§d.) 


4d. 

(Free) 


20  p.c. 
(10  p.c.) 

50  p.c. 
(40  p.c.) 


30  p.c. 
50  p.c. 


Under  the  Canadian-Australian  trade  agreement  Canadian  writing  and 
typewriting  paper  is  admitted  at  the  British  preferential  rate  under  item  334  (F) 
(1),  but  under  all  other  items  Canadian  goods  are  dutiable  at  the  general  rates. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1928-29,  the  latest  period  for  which  statistics  are 
available,  Australia  imported  from  Canada  carpets  to  the  value  of  £1,325;  cut- 
lery (mainly  safety  razors  and  blades  classified  thereunder),  £82,134;  and 
writing  and  typewriting  paper,  £27,463.  Imports  from  Canada  of  wire,  filament 
lamps,  crude  rubber,  oils,  and  other  goods  to  which  the  amended  duties  also 
apply  were  negligible. 

Japan:    Duty  on  Dry  Batteries 

With  reference  to  the  article  a  Market  in  Japan  for  Automobile  Batteries  " 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1394,  of  October  18,  1930,  page 
569:  The  rate  of  duty  on  dry  batteries  therein  quoted  should  read  "$8.65  per 
133  pounds  "  instead  of  "8.65  yen  per  133  pounds." 


New  Chinese  Tariff 

Colonel  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  cables 
that  a  new  Chinese  tariff,  revising  upwards  the  duty  on  all  lines  except  neces- 
saries, is  expected  to  become  effective  January  1,  1931.  He  states  that  the  higher 
rates  are  designed  chiefly  for  revenue  purposes. 

Portuguese  Tariff  Increased  on  Potatoes  and  Certain  Cereals 

•  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  whose  ter- 
ritory includes  Portugal,  writes  that  by  virtue  of  a  Portuguese  decree  of  October 
28,  1930,  the  tariff  of  Portugal  on  potatoes  and  certain  cereals  was  increased. 
The  old  and  new  rates  of  the  Portuguese  minimum  tariff,  which  is  applicable  to 
Canada,  are  shown  below,  rates  being  per  kilogram  (2-2  pounds):  Potatoes: 
new  rate  of  0-8  gold  centavo  (0-86  cent),  old  rate  0*5  gold  centavo  (0-50  cent). 
Maize  in  the  grain:  new  rate  1-5  gold  centavos  (1-62  cents),  old  rate  0-7  gold 
centavo  (0*756  cent).  Cereals  in  the  grain,  not  specified  in  the  tariff:  new 
rate  2  gold  centavos  (2-16  cents) 3  old  rate  1*2  gold  centavos  (1*3  cents).  (The 
cereals  specified  in  the  tariff  are  wheat,  maize,  and  rice.) 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  22 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  22,  1930,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  15,  1930,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison: — 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France   Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden   .  .Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Tael 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  ..  ..Dollar 

British  Guiana  $1 

Barbados  $}• 

Trinidad  $J 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies..  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Parity 

.1407 
.1390 
.0072 


.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.1930 
.2680 

1.0805 
.0060 


.2680 
.1930 
1.0000 
.4244 
.1196 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 
.40 
.1930 
1.0342 
1.0000 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 

!4424 
.5678 

1.013 

4.8666 
1.013 
.0392 
.0?92 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


UQC  10 

-Uec.  zz 

$  .1411 

$  .1412 

.1398 

.1399 

.0072 

.0072 

.0297 

.0297 

.2678 

.2679 

.0252 

.0252 

.0393 

.0393 

.2387 

.2387 

4.8645 

4.8652 

.0130 

.0129 

.4035 

.4035 

.1753 

.1755 

.0524 

.0524 

.0177 

.0178 

.2678 

.2678 

.0455 

.0460 

.  0060 

.0060 

.1007 

.1067 

.2687 

.2688 

.  1943 

.1945 

1.0017 

1.0017 

.3380 

.3305 

.0981 

.0986 

.1214 

.1214 

.9691 

.9716 

.4471 

.4676 

.3055 

.3105 

.1803 

.1803 

.7588 

.7387 

1.0006 

1.0010 

.2840 

.2780 

.3624 

.3624 

.4978 

.4978 

.4031 

.4031 

.3618 

.3581 

.4482 

.4482 

.5634 

.5634 

Official 
Bank  Rate 

5 

2* 
10 
4 

3i 
6 

2* 

5 

3 

9 

3 

5h 
64 

4 

74 

9 

6 

34 
24 
24 


7 
7 
6-7 
7 


1 . 00  s 


6 

5.11 
44 


■1.01B&4    1.005VC4— 1.015%4 


4.8658 

004%4— 1.015%4 

.0394 
.0394 


4.8658  — 

1.004%4— 1.015%4  — 

.0394  — 
.0394  — 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce, District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Windsor;  the  Canadl\n  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

1335.  Alsike,  Red  Clover,  etc. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  seed  importers  wish  to 
receive  offers  and  samples  from  Canadian  snippers  of  alsike,  red  clover,  ebc.  Quotations 
should  be  <c.i.f.  Liverpool. 
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1336.  Crepe  Paper  for  Bags. — A  North  of  England  firm  are  interested  in  obtaining 
samples  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to 
supply  crepe  paper  for  tine  manufacture  of  paper  ibags.  A  sample  of  the  paper  required  is 
on  file  at  Department. 

1337.  Sulphur. — A  company  in  Glasgow,  with  offices  and  stores  at  the  principal  ports 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  wish  to  obtain  a  supply  of  sulphur,  something  on  the  follow- 
ing lines:  99-47  per  cent  sulphur.  0-4  per  cent  silica,  0-07  per  cent  sulphate,  0-01  per  cent 
oxide  of  iron,  0-05  per  cent  moisture. 

1338.  Household  Articles. — A  firm  in  Berlin,  Germany,  are  interested  in  taking  up  the 
distribution  of  Canadian  household  articles  saleable  on  the  German  market. 

1339.  Hardware  Supplies. — A  Birmingham  export  house  desires  offerings  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  hardware  coming  under  the  description  of  shelf  goods, 
for  their  Australian  agents. 

1340.  Cobalt  Ores. — A  firm  of  mineral  importers  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure 
quotations  c.i.f.  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  and/or  Hamburg  from  Canadian  exporters  of  cobalt 
ores  in  a  position  to  deliver  20  tons  or  more  a  month. 

1341.  Powdered  Mica. — A  firm  of  metal  and  mineral  importers  in  the  North  of  England 
wish  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  producers  of  powdered  mica. 

1342.  Asbestos  Waste. — A  firm  of  metal  and  mineral  importers  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land wish  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  producers  of  asbestos  waste. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  2;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  16;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  30 — jail  Cana- 
dian Pacific;   Evanger,  Jan.  7;   Brant  County,  Jan.  24 — both  County  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  2;  Montclare,  Jan.  16;  Duchess  of 
York,  Jan.  30;  Minnedosa,  Feb.  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Dublin);  Fanad 
Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  14  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Jan.  9;  Bcaverdale,  Jan.  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada 
County,  County  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Jan.  7;  Brant  County,  Jan.  24 — both  County  Line. 

To  Havre. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  Italian  Ports, — Vallarsa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Jan.  23. 

To  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  2;-  Minnedosa,  Jan.  9;  Montclare, 
Jan.  16;  Montcalm,  Jan.  23;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  30;  Meliita,  Feb.  6 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Salacia,  Jan.  17;  Concordia,  Jan.  31 — both  Anchoir-Donaldson  Line  (do  not  call 
at  Liverpool). 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  2;  Beaverford,  Jan.  9;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  16;  Beaverdale, 
Jan.  23;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Jan.  8;  a  steamer,  Jan.  22: — both  Manchester 
Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  20. 

To  West  and  South  African  Ports. — Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Port  Sudan,  Aden,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Dar-cs- Salaam,  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  SS.,  Jan.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and,  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  1;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  15; 
Lady  Drake,  Jan.  27 — all  Canadian  National ;  a  steamer,  Jan.  9 ;  Italia,  Jan.  23 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  (do  not  call  ait  Nevis  and  Montserrat). 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — San  Bias,  Jan.  3  and  31;  San  Gil,  Jan.  17 — both  United  Fruit 
Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  London. — London  Corporation,  Jan.  12;  London  Exchange,  Jan.  26 — both  Furness 
Line;  Maryland,  Dec.  29;  Minnewaska,  Jan.  19;  Minnetonka,  Feb.  2 — all  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Line;  Vardulia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Jan.  12;  Ausonia,  Jan.  5;  Ascaniu,  Jan.  26 — 
both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Incemore,  Jan.  3;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  10;  Newfoundland,  Jan.  24 — all 
Furness  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Jan.  15;  Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  7 — both  Manchester 
Line;  Cedric,  Jan.  5;  Laurentic,  Feb.  2 — 'both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  Jan.  9. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Dec.  29  and  Jan.  25;  Samland,  Jan.  12;  Westcrnland,  Feb.  8 
— all  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Salacia,  Jan.  19;   Concordia,  Feb.  2 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Gothenburg. — Drottningholm,  Dec.  29;  Gripsholm,  Jan.  19 — both  Swedish-American 
Line. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Silvia,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Jan.  3;  Sambro,  Farquhar  Line, 
Dec.  31  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  Newfoundland  outiports) ;  Sollund,  New- 
foundland-Canada SS.,  Jan.  8  and  22  (also  calls  at  St.  Pierre-Miquelon). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Agnate  Maersk,  Jan.  2;  a  steamer,  Jan.  16; 
Italia,  Jan.  30 — all  Ocean  Dominion  (do  not  call  at  Nevis  or  Montserrat) ;  Lady  Nelson, 
Jan.  7;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  21;  Lady  Drake.  Feb.  4 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad 
and  Demerara. — Colborne  (also  calls  at  Santo  Domingo),  Dec.  31;  Cornwallis  (also  calls 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Jan.  15;  Champ  lain  (also  calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Jan.  29 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — 
Lady  Rodney,  Jan.  2  and  30;  Cavelier  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Jan.  9;  Lady  Somers 
(does  not  call  ait  Belize),  Jan.  16;  Cathoart  (calls  at  Kingston  only),  Jan.  23 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia  (also  calls  at  other  Jamaican 
outports),  Jan.  7;  Calabria,  Jan.  21 — both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  Dec.  30;  Canadian  Commander,  Jan.  30 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Duncdin. — Canadian  Highlander  (also  calls  at 
Napier  and  Bluff),  Canadian  National,  Jan.  24. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Honolulu. — Empress  of  Asia  (also  calls 
at  Nagasaki),  Jan.  3;  Empress  of  Canada,  Jan.  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (also  calls  at  Naga- 
saki), Jan.  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Hawaii  Maru  (also  calls  at  Moji),  Jan.  2;  Arabia  Maru 
(also  calls  at  Moji  and  Shanghai),  Jan.  17;  Arizona  Maru,  Jan.  19;  Manila  Mam  (also 
calls  .at  Moji),  Feb.  5 — all  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Protesilaus  (also  calls  at  Miike),  Jan.  13; 
Teueer  (also  calls  at  Miike),  Feb.  3 — both  Blue  Funnel  (also  call  at  Hongkong);  Everett 
(also  calls  at  Osaka.  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila),  Jan.  12;  Tacoma 
(also  calls  at  Osaka,  Tsingitao,  Dairen.  Taku  Bar,  Otaru  and  Shanghai) ,  Jan.  27 — both  Tacoma 
Oriental  SS.  Co.;  Hikawa  Maru  (also  mils  at  Moji),  Dec.  30;  Heian  Maru  (also  calls  at 
Moji),  Jan.  13;  Yokohama  Maru  (does  not  call  at  Shanghai  or  Hongkong),  Feib.  2 — all 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Stuart,  American  Mail  Line,  Jan.  18  (also  calls 
at  Amoy,  Iloilo,  Jamboanga) ;  Corneville,  Dec.  29;  Roosevelt,  Feb.  1 — both  Klaveness  Line 
(also  call  at  Sourabaya,  Batavia  and  Singapore). 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Jan.  7;  Niagara,  Feb.  4 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Tabian,  Jan.  5;  Silverbeech,  Feb.  5— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Duncdin. — Mirrabooka,  January:  a  steamer, 
Februairy^both  Transatlantic  SS.  Co.;  Golden  West,  Jan.  19;  Golden  Coast,  Feb.  17— both 
Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Auckland,  Wcllinaton,  Nelson,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  New 
Plymouth. — Hauraki,  Canadian-Austrab.sian  Line,  Jan.  3. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Mirrabooka.  Transatlantic 
SS.  Co.  Ltd..  January. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  Jan.  8;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  21;  Balboa,  Fob.  7 
— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam.— Drechtdyk,  Jan.  1;  Dinteldyk,  Jan.  15;  Loch 
Katrine,  Jan.  29-^all  Nortih  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester— Jefferson  Myers,  Canada  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Jan.  2;  Pacific  Pioneer-, 
Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Jan.  10. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — San  Francisco,  Jan.  8;  Oakland.  Jan.  29 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line;  Kinderdyk,  Jan.  14;  Moerdyk,  Feb.  2— both  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line  (also  call  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples.  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fel-tre,  Jan.  8; 
California,  Jan.  24;   Rialto,  Feb.  6— all  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  Anlxoerp. — San  Diego,  Jan.  5;  Wyoming,  Jan.  16— 
both  French  Line. 

To  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe.— 
Hindanger,  December;  Brimanger,  January — both  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  Line. 

To  Buenos  Aire's,  Montevideo  and  Santos— West  Camargo,  Jan.  12;  West  Ira.  Jan.  29 
— both  Pacific  Argentine-Brazil  Line. 

To  Capetown,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques.— Grown  City,  B.C.  Shipping 
Agencies  Ltd.,  late  December. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Chile  and  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.  (Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Office,  Ed.  Da 
"A.  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office — Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 

Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225  Kingston.    Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Building.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  300.  Office — Daily  News  Building,  17  The 
Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945.  Office  address — Calle  Obrapia  35, 
Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory  includes  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cabtt  address, 
Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne,  P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Mesopotamia, 
Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Persia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French  Coilonies  in  North 
Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Hamburg  36.  (Territory  covers  Germany — 
except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Soviet  Russia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Henri  Turcot,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  80.  Office,  Exchange  Building,  Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South 
China,  the  Philippines,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Indo-Ohina.)  Cable  address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young,  P.O.  Box  2003.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place  East, 
Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Conncll  Street,  Dublin.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Sipain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa,  Albania,  and  Jugoslavia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  F101,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Imperial  Life  Assurance  Building,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Kobe:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230.  Office— Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central  American  Republics.) 
Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  addres's,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Jernbanetorvet  4,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Finland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  Box  No.  222,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and  Colombia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca,  478.  (Territory 
includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office — Westminster  House,  Adderly  Street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable  address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers 
United  Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
(Territory  covers  North  of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  Street.  (Territory  covers  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street.  (Territory  covers  New  England, 
Atlantic  seaboard  States,  Pennsylvania;   also  the  Bermudas.)    Cables,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S.  Michigan  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.)    Cables,  Canadian. 

San  Francisco:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Suite  405,  Alaska  Commercial  Building,  310  Sansome  Street. 
(Territory  covers  the  Pacific  Seaboard  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.) 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1930. 
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Abrasives 

Greece,  market  for  wheels  and  blocks 

in   534 

Japan,  market   64 

Accumulators 

Greece,  market  for  wireless  in   562 

Acetate  of  Lime 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   344 

Aden 

Trade  in  September,  1030    901 

Advertising 

China,  methods  in   25 

Agencies 

British  North  Borneo   63 

China  (South)   62 

French  Indo-China   63 

Hongkong   62 

Philippine  Islands   62 

Agents 

Italy,  indemnification   826 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery- 
Brazil,  market..   51 

China,  market  in  Manchuria   760 

market  in  North   760 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1929   866 

Greece,  market   560 

India,  market   58 

Jugoslavia,  market. .   43 

tariff   47 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   581 

from  Canada   735 

Agricultural  Products 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929    579 

*»  Agriculture 

5^     Germany,  measures  for  protection  in.  904 
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Aircraft 

Argentina,  market   434 

Australia,  construction  in   629 

import  regulations   630 

market   630 

Bolivia,  market.   527 

British  Malaya,  market   604 

Ecuador,  market   527 

Germany,  imports  and  exports   69 

Greece,  market  *   596 

India,  imports  in  1929   172 

Irish  Free  State,  market   21 

Japan,  market  ..  247 

Mexico,  points  for  exporters  to . .   . .  102 

Netherlands,  market   550 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market. .  ..  604 

New  Zealand,  market   200 

Peru,  market   527 

Siam,  market   604 

South  Africa,  market   679 

Air  Mail 

South  Africa,  new  route  from  London 

to  Cape  Town   536 

Alcohol 

Australia,  power  output  in  Queensland  202 
Alfalfa 

Great  Britain,  market  for  meal  in  Scot- 
land                            ......  18 

Aluminium 

China,  market  for  products  in  Central 

and  North   353 

India,  imports  of  and  ware  into   91 

Japan,  duty  on  imports   215 

imports                                       ..  214 

production  and  exports   215 

Sweden,  duty  increased   852 

Amplifiers 

Greece,  market  for  power  in..   ..  ..  566 
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Apparel 

Australia,  imports   8 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1929..   867 

India,  imports  in  1929   54 

Japan,  market  for  second-hand  in. .  . .  325 

Jugoslavia,  market   263 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada.  2 
South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1929   735 

See  also  Textiles. 

Apple  Juice 

Great   Britain,    market   for  concen- 
trated in   805 

Apples 

Argentina,  entry  of  barrelled  Cana- 
dian permitted . .  .*\   362 

import  regulations  330,853 

Germany,  market  for  dried  in   194 

Greece,  duty  and  internal  taxes..  ..  420 

market   419 

Hongkong,  market  for  Canadian  in . .  240 

India,  market   57 

Jugoslavia,  market   208 

Mexico,  tariff  increased   796 

Netherlands,  market   356 

South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1929,   733 

See  also  Fruits  (Fresh). 

Argentina 

Aircraft,  market  for   434 

Apples,  entry  permitted  of  barrelled 

Canadian   362 

import  regulations  for  330,853 

Aviation,  progress  of   434 

Beer,  market  for   473 

Beverages,  market  for  soft  drink..  ..  473 
British  Empire  Trade  Exhibition  at 

Buenos  Aires,  exhibits  for..   ..  569 

Business  conditions   314 

Eggs,  stamping  regulations  for   647 

Fruits,  import  regulations  for   145 

Gin,  market  for   472 

Hosiery,  market  for  silk   31 

Lightning  rods,  market  for   317 

Liquors,  imports  of   472 

inland  revenue  taxes  on   473 

Potatoes,  imports  of   312 

imports  of  seed   312 

market  for  seed   310 

prohibition  of  imports  of   307 

prohibition  of  imports  lifted..    ..  523 

Poultry,  market  for   316 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 
McColl,  Buenos  Aires: 

July  31,  1930   314 

August  7,  1930   330 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner O.  M.  Armstrong,  Buenos 

July  19,  1930    310 
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Argentina — C  one. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Harris  W.  Brighton, 
Buenos  Aires: 

June  5,  1930   31 

July  19,  1930   317 

July  21,  1930    316 

August  12,  1930    434 

August  21,  1930   472 

Whisky,  market  for   472 

Asbestos 

India,  imports  of  and  manufactures  in 

1929   55 

Japan,  imports  of  and  manufactures. .  501 

market  for  and  manufactures..   ..  500 

Jugoslavia,  imports  in  1929   322 

Australia 

Aircraft,  construction  of   629 

import  regulations  for   630 

market  for   630 

Alcohol,  power  output  in  Queensland.  202 

Apparel,  imports  of   8 

Aviation,  development  of   625 

Business  conditions  6,121,268 

481,545,705,894 

Butter,  exports  of  59,781 

Calcium  carbide,  imports  of   8 

Cement,  imports  of  Portland   9 

Chemicals,  imports  of   12 

Customs  duties  deferred   288 

Drugs,  imports  of   12 

Drv  goods,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1928-29  of   8 

Electrical  goods,  imports  from  Canada 

of   10 

Engines,  imports  of   9 

Exports   395 

Foodstuffs,  decline  in  prices  of   843 

imports  from  Canada  of   11 

Foreign  trade  in  1929-30    392 

Furs,  imports  of  apparel  and  skins. .  7 

Gloves,  imports  of   8 

Hardware,  imports  from  Canada  of.  10 

Hosiery,  imports  of   8 

Imports   393 

from  Canada  in  1928-29   12 

Iron,'  imports  prohibited  of  galvanized 

plate  and  sheet   814 

Locomotives,  imports  of   9 

Machinery,  imports  of   10 

Metals,  imports  from  Canada  of  manu- 
factures  10 

New  Guinea,  aviation,  development 

of   631 

exports   494 

imports   493 

population   492 

tariff  in   494 

trade  492,493 

New  South  Wales,  business  conditions.  201 

coal,  extraction  of  motor  spirit  from.  202 

foreign  trade   59 

gold,  state-aided  prospecting  for  and 

for  other  minerals   781 
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Australia — Con. 
New  South  Wales— Cone. 

hides,  market  in  Sydney  for   60 

imports  into  Sydney,  decrease  in..  843 

motor  vehicles,  market  for   453 

mutton   and   beef,   low   prices  at 

Sydney  for   844 

oil,  production  of  shale   491 

rabbits,  exports  of  carcasses  and 

skins   59 

reports  of  Commercial   Agent  B. 
Millen,  Sydney: 

May  29,  1930    59 

June  26,  1930   201 

July  24,  1930   305 

August  21,  1930    453 

September  18,  1930   589 

October  16,  1930..  745,781 

November  13,  1930    843 

sheep,  show  of  and  sales  at  Sydney.  306 

sugar,  exports  of   454 

Sydney   Harbour   Bridge,  descrip- 
tion of   589 

unemployment  tax  in   202 

wheat,  harvest  for  1929-30    201 

varieties  grown  of   306 

wool  sales  at  Sydney  305,781 

Newsprint,   duties   on  imports  from 

Canada  of   708 

Opals,  production  of   454 

Paper,  proposed  industry   708 

Papua,  exports   493 

foreign  trade   492 

imports   493 

population   492 

tariff  in   494 

Plaster  of  paris,  imports  of   9 

Pork,  exports  to  North  America  of..  844 

Prickly  pear  destruction  in   843 

Production  in  1929   632 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  D. 
H.  Ross,  Melbourne: 

April  24,  1930   7 

May  28,  1930   6 

June  26,  1930   121 

July  17,  1930   268 

August  28,  1930    481 

September  12,  1930    625 

September  18,  1930    545 

October  15,  1930    705 

November  12.  1930   894 

Reports  of  C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  Mel- 
bourne : 

June  25,  1930   164 

July  17,  1930   288 

July  23,  1930    361 

August  7,  1930   392 

August  28,  1930   492 

September  17,  1930   632 

October  15,  1930   708,744 

October  30,  1930    814,  828 

Rice,  production  of   745 

Tariff,  amendments  to   164 

changes  in  113,  288,  361,  722,  884,908 

deferred  customs  duties   828 

21004-U 
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Australia — Cone . 

Textiles,  imports  of   8 

Tobacco,  cultivation  of   453 

Trade  with  South  Africa  in  1929..  ..  622 

Wheat,  crop  for  1930-^31   708 

Wool,  production  and  exports  of..  ..  744 


Automobile  Accessories 

See  Motor  Car  Accessories. 

Automobiles 

See  Motor  Vehicles. 


Aviation 

Argentina,  progress  in   434 

Australia,  development  in   625 

New  Guinea,  development  in..   ..  631 

Bolivia,  development  in   526 

British  Malaya,  development  in..  ..  603 

British  West  Indies,  development  in.  590 

Central  America,  progress  in   497 

Ecuador,  development  in   526 

Germany,  operations  in   67 

Irish  Free  State,  progress  in   19 

Japan,  development  in..   247 

Mexico,  development  in   97 

Netherlands,  progress  in   548 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  development 

in   602 

services  in  Java   414 

Peru,  development  in   526 

Siam,  development  in   603 

South  Africa,  development  in   676 

Azores 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1929   104 

B 

Bacon  and  Hams 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland.  .17,429 

Greece,  market   417 

India,  imports   93 

South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1929   734 

Bags 

Greece,  duty  and  internal  taxes  on 

imports  of  jute  into   534 

market  for  jute  in   533 

Banks 

Fiji,  facilities  in   342 

Greece  719,825 

Jugoslavia,  facilities  in   644 

Barbados 

See  British  West  Indies. 

Barley 

Germany,  duty  reduced  442,450,723 

market   449 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  West  of 

England   809 

market  in  Scotland   17 
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Bathroom  Fixtures 

Greece,  market   682 

Batteries 

Greece,  market  for  electric  in   562 

India,  market   89 

Japan,  duty  on  dry   909 

market  for  automobile  in   569 

Beans 

China,  (production  of  and  bean  pro- 
ducts in   792 

Beer 

Argentina,  market   473 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  Canadian  in 

1929   2 

Belgium 

Fruits  (canned),  market  for   599 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  Jean 
J.  Guay,  Brussels: 

September  20,  1930    599 

Vegetables  (canned),  market  for..  ..  599 

Belting 

Greece,  market  for  leather  in   468 

market  for  transmission  rubber  in.  470 

India,  imports  in  1929    55 

Bermuda 

See  British  West  Indies. 

Beverages 

Argentina,  market  for  soft  drink  in. .  473 

Jugoslavia,  market   208 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1929   2 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   580 

Biscuits 

Fiji,  imports  in  1929   340 

India,  imports  of  and  cakes   94 

Blueberries 

United  States,  import  regulations..  ..  289 

Boats 

Greece,  market   599 

Bolivia 

Aircraft,  market  for   527 

Aviation,  development  of   526 

Business  conditions  32, 380 

Railway  sleepers,  market  for   260 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Cuba,  duties  on  tennis  changed   852 

Fiji,  imports  in  1929   339 

Greece,  market  for  rubber-soled  in  . .  637 

Jugoslavia,  market  for  rubber  in..  ..  229 

market  for  sports  in   229 

See  also  Footwear. 

Bottles 

Great  Britain,  market  for  hot  water 

in   457 

South   Africa,  imports   of  and  jars 

from  Canada  in  1929   736 
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Bowls 

Irish  Free  State,  market  for  wooden 

in   197 

Box  Shooks 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   670 

Greece,  market   484 

Peru,  market   298 

Brass 

India,  imports  of  and  manufactures..  91 
Brazil 

Agricultural  implements,  market  for. .  51 

Business  conditions  176, 758 

Chemicals,  market  for   52 

Codfish,  imports  of   758 

Engines,  imports  of  diesel   51 

Exports  176,759 

from  Canada  in  1929-30   48 

Fish,  imports  from  Canada  of   49 

Flour  imports  from  Canada  of..  ..  48 

Imports  176,758 

Insulating  board,  duties  on   680 

market  for   679 

Iron  and  steel,  market  for  and  pro- 
ducts of   50 

Leather,  duties  on   110 

imports  from  Canada  of   49 

market  for   108 

Machinery,  imports  from  Canada  of  51 
Metals,  imports  from  Canada  of  non- 
ferrous  and  products   51 

Minerals,  market  for   52 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  of   51 

Paper,  market  for   50 

Pipes,  imports  of  tubes  and  fittings..  51  | 
Potatoes,  duty  and  import  restrictions 

on  seed   279 

market  for  seed   278  | 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S. 
Bleakney,  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

June  6,  1930   48  I 

June  11,  1930   108  ; 

July  20,  1930   278 

Reports  of  A.  dos  Reis  Carneiro,  Office 
of  the  Trade  Commisisoner,  Rio 
de  Janeiro: 

July  2,  1930    176 

October  10,  1930   679 

October  28,  1930   758 

Rubber  goods,  imports  from  Canada 

of   49 

Salmon  (canned),  imports  from  Can- 
ada of   49 

Textiles,  market  for  and  products. ...  51 

Wood,  market  for                     ..   ..  50 

Wood  products,  market  for   50 

British  East  Africa 

Business  conditions   676 

Crop  conditions  in   200 

Foreign  trade  in  1928   156 

Shipping  services  to  Eastern  Canada. .  153 
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British  Empire 

Tobacco,  proposed  federation  of  grow- 
ers of  539,907 

British  Guiana 

See  British  West  Indies. 

British  Honduras 

See  British  West  Indies. 


British  Malaya 

Aircraft,  market  for   604 

Aviation,  development  of   603 

Business  conditions  in  1929   136 

Exports  in  1929   136 

Imports  in  1929   138 

from  Canada   139 

Machinery,  imports  of  road-building  849 

market  for  road-building   847 

Road  conditions  in   847 

British  North  Borneo 

Agencies  in   63 

Trade  in  1929   443 

British  West  Indies 

Aviation,  development  of   590 

Barbados,  cooperage  stock,  inquiries 

for  174,240 

exports   175 

imports  in  1929   174 

Bermuda,  tariff  preference  increased . .  145 
British  Guiana,  sugar,  maximum  price 

for   173 

British  Honduras,  exports   346 

foreign  trade  in  1929   345 

fruits,  import  restrictions  on   568 

imports   346 

sponges,  export  restrictions  on..  ..  723 

vegetables,  import  restrictions  on . .  568 
Grenada,  postage,  rates  changed  for 

parcel   33 

Jamaica,  crates,  market  for  wooden  773 
direct  shipment  necessary  to  obtain 

preference..   474 

exports  in  1929   880 

fruit,  revival  of  citrus  industry . .  . .  771 

market  for  canned  and  preserved  234 

tariff  on  canned  and  preserved . .  237 

imports  in  1929:  detailed   875 

laundry  equipment,  market  for. .  . .  396 

linings,  market  for  cardboard..   ..  775 

nails,  market  for  wire   776 

postage,  rates  changed  for  parcel.  ..  33 

potatoes,  market  for  seed   60 

report  of  Trade  Commissioner  F. 
W.  Fraser,  Kingston: 

December  35  1930   875 
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British  West  Indies — Cone. 
Jamaica — Cone. 
reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commis- 


sioner F.  L.  Casserly,  Kingston : 

June  26,  1930   60 

July  17,  1930   234 

August  18,  1930   345 

October  27,  1930   771 

strapping,  market  for  steel   776 

vegetables  (canned  and  preserved), 

market  for   234 

wrappers,  market  for  paper  fruit  . .  775 

St.  Lucia,  imports  in  1929   346 

postage,  rates  changed  for  parcel..  33 

Trinidad,  business  conditions  87,204 

exports  in  1929   239 

exports  to  Canada. .   278 

fruit,  import  restrictions  on  fresh. 

539,  610 

imports  in  1929    238 

detailed   274 

from  Canada   277 

petroleum  industry  in   237 

postage,  rates  changed  for  parcel..  33 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  R.  T. 
Young,  Port  of  Spain: 

June  27,  1930    87 

June  28,  1930   173 

July   2,  1930    202 

July  10,  1930   174 

July  12,  1980    238 

July  17,  1930   274 

July  21,  1930   346 

July  26,  1980   237 

September  20,  1930   590 

sugar,  retail  prices  fixed  for   173 

trade,  preliminary  review  of  in  1929  202 

vegetables,  imports  prohibited..   ..  610 
Turks    and    Caicos    Islands,  tariff 

changes   401 

Bronze 

India,  imports  of  and  manufactures 

into   91 

Broom  Handle  Squares 

Great  Britain,  market   743 

Brushes 

India,  imports  in  1929    56 

Jugoslavia,  market   322 

Building  Supplies 

China,  market  in  Manchuria   762 

market  in  North   762 

Greece,  market   483 

Irish  Free  State,  imports   86 

Butter 

Australia,  exports  59,781 

Great  Britain,  imports  for  1929-30. ...  668 

Greece,  customs  regulations  in   418 

duty  "and  internal  'taxes   418 

market   417 

India,  imports   94 

Irish  Free  State,  duty   796 
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Cabinetware 

India,  imports  in  1929    57 

Cable 

Greece,  market  for  rubber  in   470 

Calcium  Carbide 

Australia,  imports   8 

Canada 

British  Trade  Commissioners  in..  ..  637 
(Changes   in    consular   list.  .271, 400,  505, 538 

633,745,872,897 
Condensed  Preliminary  Trade  Report, 

1929-30   257 

Empire  tariff  preferences  on  Canadian 

goods   297 

.  Exports  to  'the  United  States  under 

three  tariffs . .  132, 272, 430,  594,  764, 892 
New     Trade     Commissioner  Office 

opened  at  Cairo,  Egypt   513 


New  Zealand  Trade  Commissioner  in.  146 
Summary  of  trade  by  months.  .42, 196, 343 

486, 651,815 

Canary  Islands 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1929   104 

Canned  Goods 

Jugoslavia,  duties  on  imports   210 

Caps 

Greece,  duty  on  bathing  in   186 

market  for  bathing  in   471 

Cardboard 

India,  imports   98 

Cards 

Jugoslavia,  market  for  playing  in..  ..  321 
Catalogues 

Uruguay,  and  quotations  wanted  for.. 41, 110 
Cattle 

Great  Britain,  market  for  Canadian  in.  382 

marketing  of  Canadian  facilitated  in.  505 

Cement 

Australia,  imports  of  Portland  into..  9 

Greece,  market   485 

India,  imports  in  1929   56 

Jugoslavia,  market   261 

Central  America 

Aviation,  progress  ol   497 

Invoice  requirements   216 

Pharmaceutical  preparations,  registra- 
tion of   35 

Registration  requirements   216 

Trade  marks,  registration  of   35 

Cereals 

France,  certificates  of  origin  required 

for  and  derivatives  of   649 

Great  Britain,  crop  prospects  in  United 

Kingdom  • . .  489 

Japan,  production   124 

Jugoslavia,  market   210 

Portugal,  tariff  increased   909 
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Cereals  (Breakfast) 

Fiji,  agency  arrangements  desired. .  ..  441 

Great  Britain,  market   487 

Chairs 

India,  market  for  bentwood  in   57 

Cheese 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1929-30..  ..  668 

Greece,  market   419 

India,  market   94 

Jugoslavia,  market   210 

Malta,  market  for  Canadian  in  . .  . .  205 
South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1929   734 

Chemicals 

Australia,  imports   12 

Brazil,  market   52 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1929..'   867 

Greece,  market. .   534 

India,  imports  in  1929   56 

Jugoslavia,  market  for  and  products 

in   262 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   583 

from  Canada   736 

Chicken 

Great  Britain,  market  for  canned  in..  673 

Chicken  Feed 

Cuba,  market  . .  851 

Chile 

Consular  regulations   287 

Industrial  developments  in   442 

Postage,  rates  for  parcel   907 

China 

Advertising  in   25 

Agencies  in  South   62 

Agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, market  in  North  for. .   . .  760 
Aluminium,  market  for  products..  ..  353 
Beans,  production  cf  and  products  . .  792 
Building  supplies,  market  in  North 

for.....  ,   762 

Business  conditions  355,502,686 

Distributing  centres  in  North   688 

Electrical    supplies    and  appliances, 

market  for   790 

Exports  in  1929   791 

Fertilizers,  market  for  chemical..    ..  791 

Foodstuffs,  market  in  North  for..  ..  762 

Foreign  trade  in  1929   787 

Grain  elevators,  market  in  North  for.  761 

Imports  in  1929   788 

Leather,  market  for   399 

Lumbering    equipment,    market  in 

North  for   761 

Machinery,  imports  of   789 

market  in  North  for  road-building.  760 
Manchuria,    agricultural  implements 

and  machinery,  market  for..  ..  760 

building  supplies,  market  for. .    . .  762 

business  conditions   686 

distributing  centres  in   688 

foodstuffs,  market  for   762 
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China — Cone. 

Manchuria — Cone. 

grain  elevators,  market  for   761 

lumbering  equipment,  market  for.  761 

machinery,  market  for  road-building  760 

map  of   687 

miscellaneous  products,  market  for.  762 

railway  supplies,  market  for  . .   . .  760 

Market  characteristics  of  South..   ..  95 

Metals,  imports  of   789 

Minerals,  exports  of   792 

imports  of   789 

Miscellaneous    products,    market  in 

North  for   762 

Newsprint,  market  for   130 

Ores  and  minerals,  experts  of   792 

Paper,  imports  of   791 

market  for   129 

Railway  supplies,  market  in  North 

for   760 

quotations  wanted  for   600 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  M. 
Cosgrave,  Shanghai: 

May  7,  1930    25 

June  2,  1930   129 

August  7,  1930    353,399 

August  8,  1930   355 

October  3,  1930    686 

October  14.  1930    759 

October  17,  1930    787 

Sales  methods  in  South   96 

Silk,  market  for  artificial   789 

Tariff  changes   909 

Timber,  imports  of   790 

Chocolates 

Japan,  market   471 

Jugoslavia,  imports  in  1929    210 

See  also  Confectionery. 


Christmas  Trees 

United  States,  market  in  New  York.  180,  571 


Cider 

Great  Britain,  market   805 

Clams 

Greece,  market  for  tinned  in   416 

Clocks 

India,  imports  in  1929   56 

Clothes  Pegs 

Great  Britain,  market   344 

Coal 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  extrac- 
tion of  motor  spirit  in   202 

Great  Britain,  industry  in  1929  ....  455 

Greece,  market   685 

Jugoslavia,  production   554 

Peru,  market  for  Canadian  in   299 

South  Africa,  production  and  exports.  557 

Cocoons 

Japan,  new  price  declines  in   179 


Page 

Codfish 

Brazil,  imports   758 

Greece,  market  for  dried  in   415 

Portugal,  imports   107 

Colombia 

Customs  regulations  in   475 

Potatoes,  market  for  seed   358 

Tenders  invited   783 

Conf  ectionery 

Fiji,  imports  in  1929   340 

India,  market   95 

South   Africa,  imports   of  chocolate 

from  Canada  in  1929   733 

See  also  Chocolates 

Cooking  Utensils 

Greece,  market  for  aluminium  in  . .  684 

Cooperage  Stock 

British  West    Indies,    Barbados,  in- 
quiry from  174,240 

Copper 

India,  imports  of  and  products..  ..  91 
Cotton 

Great  Britain,  market  for  waste  in . .  425 
trade  in  Lancashire   385 

Crabs 

Greece,  market  for  tinned  in   415 

Japan,  canning  industry  in   124 

catch  in  1930   537 

exports   249 

Crates 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market 

for  wooden  in   773 

Crops 

Australia,  wheat  estimates  for  1930- 

31   708 

British  East  Africa,  conditions  in. .  . .  200 


Denmark,   conditions  and  prospects 

182,  358,465 

Finland,  conditions  and  prospects.  .358, 466 
France,  prospects  for  wheat  in..  ..249,324 

Germany,  prospects  in  24,377 

Great  Britain,  prospects  for  oat  and 

hay  in  Northern  Ireland..  ..  18 
prospects  in  England  and  Wales.  304,586 
prospects  in  United  Kingdom..  ..  489 

Irish  Free  State,  conditions  197,842 

Japan,  returns  in  1930   689 

Netherlands,  conditions  in   182 

Norway,  conditions  and  prospects  in  358, 465 

Nyasaland,  conditions  in   200 

Rhodesia,  conditions  in   200 

South  Africa,  conditions  in   199 

Sweden,  prospects  in  25,  358,496 
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Cuba 

Boots  and  shoes,  duties  changed  on 


tennis   852 

Business  conditions   782 

Chicken  feed,  market  for   851 

Dairy  equipment,  market  for   902 

Documentation  of  shipments  to..  ..  442 

Fish,  market  for  dried   351 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1929   593 

Livestock,  industry  in   849 

market  for  •   850 

Pigments,  duties  on   817 

market  for   816 

Potatoes,  addition  to  ports  of  entry 

for  seed   504 

cultivation  of  seed   757 

documentation  of   216 

imports  of   756 

imports  of  seed   756 

market  for  seed   348 

tariff  on  seed   348 

Poultry,  market  for   851 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  James 
Cormack,  Havana: 

August  13,  1980    348 

November  13,  1930   782 

November  20,  1930   816 

November  25,  1930   849 

December  12,  1930   902 

Reports  of  Enrique  Heymann,  Office 
of  the  Trade  Commissioner, 
Havana : 

August  27,  1930   351 

October  7,  1930   593 

November  11,  1930   756 

Sugar,  export  prohibition  on   649 

Currency 

Fiji   342 

Jugoslavia   643 

Cycles 

India,  imports  in  1929   172 

Cyprus 

Exports   514 

Exports  in  1929  '   371 

Imports   514 

Imports  in  1929   370 

Market  for  Canadian  products  in..  372 

Representation  and  banking  in   372 

Trade  in  1929   513 

Trade  with  Canada   515 

Czechoslovakia 

Flour,  duties  on   113 

import  regulations  for   113 

mixing  regulations  for  691,  723,766 

new  milling  law  for   785 

prohibition  on  imports  of  bleached  290 

Grain,  duties  on   113 

Machinery,  prolongation  of  duty-free 

measure  for   829 

Tobacco,  duty  on   884 

imports  in  1929    884 

industry   883 


Page 


D 

Dairy  Equipment 

Cuba,  market   902 

Dairy  Produce 

Great  Britain,  market  in  United  King- 
dom   667 

sources  of  supply   668 

Denmark 

Commercial     travellers'  regulations 

in   144 

Crop  conditions  and  prospects..  ..358,465 

Flour,  duty  on  wheat   705 

imports  of   753 

from  Canada   753 

market  for   699 

market  for  Canadian..  -   756 

Grain  imports  of   753 

from  Canada   753 

market  for   699 

market  for  Canadian   756 

Hay,  crop  conditions   182 

Livestock,  import  regulations  for  fur- 
bearing  animals   786 

Postage,  rates  for  parcel   785 

Rye,  duty  on   705 

market  for   701 

Wheat,  duty  on   705 

imports  of  and  market  for   701 

Diamonds 

South  Africa,  production  and  exports  557 

Documentation 

Cuba,  regulations  for  shipments  to  . .  442 
Great  Britain,  conditions  for  shipments 

to  North  of  England   721 

Doors 

Great  Britain,  contract  for  Russian 

in  1931   805 

Douglas  Fir 

Irish  Free  State,  market   740 

Drapery 

Fiji,  imports  in  1929    338 

Druggists'  Sundries 

Jugoslavia,  market   228 

Drugs  and  Medicines 

Australia,  imports   12 

Central  America,  registration  in..   ..  35 

India,  imports  in  1929    56 

Jugoslavia,  market   319 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   583 

Dry  Goods 

Australia,   imports  from  Canada  in 

1928-29    8 

Duplicators 

Greece,  market   685 

Dyestuffs 

Great  Britain,  British  Dyestuffs  Act 

not  to  be  renewed   851 
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E 

Earthenware 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929    582 

Ebonite 

Greece,  market  for  manufactures  in.  471 
Ecuador 

Aircraft,  market  for   527 

Aviation,  development  of   526 

Business  conditions   381 

Eggs 

Argentina,  stamping  regulation  in. .  . .  647 
Great  Britain,  market  at  Liverpool..  520 
market  in  Scotland  16,429 

Egypt 

Exports  in  1929   371 

Foreign  trade   154 

Imports  in  1929  .  ..  ..  370 

Market  for  Canadian  products  in. .  . .  372 
New  Trade  Commissioner  office  to  be 

opened  in  Cairo  513,742 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  Yves 

Lamontagne,  Cairo: 

August  1,  1930   369 

Representation  and  banking  in   372 

Electrical  Supplies  and  Appliances 

Australia,  imports  from  Canada..   ..  10 

China,  market   790 

Greece,  market  for  household  in..  ..  564 

market  in  Salonica   821 

India,  market   89 

Jugoslavia,  market   263 

New  Zealand,  market   291 

South  Africa,  market  for  heating  and 

cooking  in  Cape  Town   452 

Syria,  market   439 

Electricity 

New  Zealand,  mishap  in  scheme  at 

Arapuni   83 

Engines 

Australia,  imports   9 

Brazil,  imports  of  diesel  into   51 

Greece,  market  for  marine  in  Salon- 
ica  821 

India,  market  for  oil  in   90 

Esthonia 

Postage,  rates  for  parcel   784 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs 

Argentina,  exhibits  for  British  Empire' 
Trade    Exhibition    at  Buenos 

Aires   569 

Great  Britain,  annual  exhibition  at 

Bristol   570 

Building  Trades  at  Olympia,  Lon- 
don  591 

Housing  and  Health  at  Glasgow.  .53, 570 
Ideal  Homes  and  Foods  at  Edin- 
burgh  779 

International  Grocers'  at  London . .  649 
Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Man- 
chester  198 
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Page 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs — Cone. 

Greece,  International  Fair  at  Salonica.  820 
Switzerland,  Dwelling  Exhibition  at 

Basle   535 

Uruguay,   International  Aeronautical 

Exhibition  at  Montevideo..  ..  331 


F 

Fans 

Greece,  duty  and  internal  taxes  on 

electric   565 

market  for  electric  in   565 

Feedstuff  s 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Belfast. ...  16 
Fencing 

India,  imports  of  wire  into   92 

Fertilizers 

China,  market  for  chemical  in   791 

New  Zealand,  market  for  chemical  in.  746 

production  and  exports   751 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929    583 

Fiji 

Biscuits,  imports  in  1929    340 

Boots  and  shoes,  imports  in  1929 . .  . .  339 

Business  conditions   342 

Cereals,    agency    arrangements  for 

breakfast   441 

Confectionery,  imports  in  1929  of  . .  340 

Currency  and  banking  in   342 

Drapery,  imports  in  1929  of   338 

Exports  in  1929   303 

Foreign  trade  in  1929    303 

Geography  of   299 

Imports  in  1929:  detailed   337 

Industries  in   302 

Invoice  requirements   376  ■ 

Machinery,  imports  in  1929  of   338 

Paints,  imports  in  1929  of   339 

Resources   300 

Tariff  in   341 

Timber,  imports  in  1929  of   338 

Transp  ortati  on   341 

Finance 

Jugoslavia   643 

New  Zealand,  conditions  in   81 

Finland 

Crop  conditions  and  prospects..  ..358,466 

Postage,  rates  for  parcel   785 

Fish 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada   49 

Cuba,  market  for  dried  in   351 

Great  Britain,  competition  from  the 

Orient   840 

Greece,  market  for  dried  and  smoked 

in  Salonica   822 

Portugal,  imports  of  dried  from  Can- 
ada  107 

South   Africa,  imports  of  preserved 

from  Canada  in  1929  ......  733 

United     States,     tariff  regulation 

changed   146 
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Fish  (Canned) 

Great  Britain,  market   710 

Greece,  market  in  Salonica   822 

India,  imports   94 

Italy,  marking  regulations  in   251 

Jugoslavia,  market   200 

Malta,  market  for  Canadian  in  . .  . .  205 

Fishmeal 

Netherlands,  sale  of  Russian  in..  ..  859 
Flooring 

Greece,  market  for  rubber  in   470 

Flour 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada   48 

Czechoslovakia,  duties   113 

import  regulations   113 

mixing  regulations  691,723,766 

new  milling  law  in   785 

prohibition  on  imports  of  bleached 

into   290 

Denmark,  duty  on  imports   705 

imports  '   753 

from  Canada   753 

market   699 

for  Canadian   756 

Germany,  duty  increased  571,723 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  imports  in  1929  .  712 
Great  Britain,  imports  into  West  of 

England   777 

market  in  Scotland   429 

Greece,  customs  regulations  in..    ..  375 

duties   375 

imports  in  1929    375 

market  374,825 

weights  in  bags  permitted  to  circu- 
late in   724 

India,  market   58 

Japan,  market   398 

Jugoslavia,  market   211 

tariff   211 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1929   2 

Norway,  duty   705 

imports   753 

from  Canada   753 

market   703 

for  Canadian   754 

South  Africa,  duties   113 

imports  from  Canada  in  1929 ....  733 

Swe den,  i m p orts  753 ,  755 

from  Canada   753 

market   702 

for  Canadian   755 

milling  regulations  217, 437,  786 

Foodstuffs 

Australia,  imports  from  Canada..   ..  11 

China,  market  in  Manchuria   762 

market  in  North   762 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1929   2 

South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1929    733 

imports  in  1929   579 


Page 


Footwear 

India,  imports  in  1929   55 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929    583 

imports  of  rubber  and  rubber-soled 

from  Canada  in  1929    737 

See  also  Boots  and  Shoes,  Galoshes. 

Foxes 

Sweden,  import  regulations   851 

France 

Cereals,  certificate  of  origin  for  and 

derivatives  of   649 

Crops,  prospect  for  wheat   324 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Her- 
cule  Barre,  Paris: 

August  28,  1930   439 

December  8,  1930    904 

Tariff,  changes  in   289 

new  agreement  with  Haiti   34 

Wheat,  crop  prospects  for   249 

market  conditions  for   904 

new  regulations  for  use  in  flour..  184 

French  In  do -Chin  a 

Agencies  in   62 

Fruits  (Canned) 

Belgium,  market   599 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market 

for  and  preserved  in   234 

tariff   237 

Great  Britain,  duty  and  import  regu- 

tions   520 

imports  and  market. .  . .  .  .16, 518, 519, 709 

national  mark  adopted  in   33 

Greece,  market   419 

India,  imports   94 

market   525 

Jugoslavia,  market   209 

New  Zealand,  market   433 

Peru,  market   645 

Fruits  (Fresh) 

Argentina,  import  regulations   145 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

import  restrictions   568 

Jamaica,  revival  of  citrus  industry  in  771 

Trinidad,  imports  prohibited   610 

imports  restricted   539 

India,  market   57 

New  Zealand,  import  regulations. .  . .  873 

Furnaces 

Greece,  market  for  electric  in   564 

Furniture 

India,  imports  in  1929   57 

Furs 

Australia,  imports  of  apparel  and  skins 

into   7 

Great  Britain,  farming  in  Scotland..  53 
market    for    muskrat  (musquash) 

pelts   18 

Greece,  market  for  skins  in   467 
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G 

Galoshes 

Greece,  market   637 

Jugoslavia,  market   229 

See  also  Footwear 

Germany 

Agriculture,  measures  for  protection  of  904 

Aircraft,  imports  and  exports  of..  ..  69 

Apples,  market  for  dried   194 

Aviation  in   67 

Barley,  duty  increased  on  industrial . .  723 

tluty  reduced  on  442,450 

market  for   449 

Business  conditions  140,  640 

Commercial  treaty  with  Turkey  . .  . .  689 

Flour,  duty  increased  on  571,723 

Foreign  trade,  January-August,  1930.  642 

Grain,  crop  prospects  for  24,377 

duty  increased  on   649 

market  for   377 

milling  regulations  for  112,216 

regulations   571 

stocks  on  hand   22 

Honey,  market  for   193 

Lumber,  market  for   496 

trade  of  Bremen  in   784 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  of  and  market 

for   642 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D. 
Wilgress.  Hamburg: 

June  12,  1930..   22 

July   2,  1930   113 

July  18,  1930   194 

July  22,  1930   193 

July  23,  1930   216 

August  19,  1980   362 

August  25,  1930    377 

September  11,  1930   449 

October    1,  1930    571 

October  28,  1930    723 

October  29,  1980    716 

November  12,  1930   785 

December  4,  1980   904 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  B.  Palmer,  Hamburg: 

June  17,  1930   67 

July  10,  1930   140 

September  15,  1930   496 

October   9,  1930    642 

October  15,  1930   640 

November  14,  1930    784 

November  28,  1930    883 

Shells,  market  for  crushed  lobster..  ..  716 

Tariff  changes  ..  ..362,766,884,905 

Wheat,  compulsory  milling  of   362 

duty  changed  on..  505,571.723 

market  for   379 

milling  regulations  for   905 

Ghee  (Vegetable) 

India,  imports   94 

Gibraltar 

Foreign  trade   154 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1929..  ....  104 


Page 

Gin 

Argentina,  market     472 

Glassware 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   582 

Gloves 

Australia,  imports   8 

Glue 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   579 

Gold 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  state- 
aided  prospecting  for  and  other 

minerals  in   781 

South  Africa,  production  and  exports. .  556 

Gold  Coast  Colony 

Exports  in  1929   713 

Flour,  imports  in  1929  of   712 

Foreign  trade  in  1929   713 

Imports  in  1929   712 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  in  1929  of..  712 

Grain 

Czechoslovakia,  duties   113 

Denmark,  imports   753 

from  Canada   753 

market   699 

for  Canadian   756 

Germany,  crop  prospects  in..    ..  ..24,377 

duty  increased   649 

market   377 

milling  regulations  in  112,216 

regulations  in   571 

stocks  on  hand  in   22 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  West  of 

England   807 

Latvia,  new  purchase  law   359 

proposed  monopoly   218 

Norway,  buying  prices  in   438 

imports   753 

from  Canada   753 

market   703 

Sweden,  imports                             ..  753 

from  Canada   753 

market   702 

World  over-production   808 

Grain  Elevators 

China,  market  in  Manchuria   761 

market  in  North   761 

Gramophones 

Greece,  duty  on  imports  of  and  parts 

int  o . .   562 

market  for  and  motors  in   561 

India  market   90 

See  also  Musical  Instruments. 

Graphite 

Japan,  market   282 
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Great  Britain 

Acetate  of  lime,  market  for   344 

Agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, imports  in  1929  from  Can- 
ada of   866 

Alfalfa,  market  in  Scotland  for  meal  18 

Annual  Exhibition  at  Bristol   570 

Apparel,  imports  in  1929  from  Canada 

of   867 

Apple  juice,  market  for  concentrated  805 
Bacon  and  hams,  market  in  Scotland 

for  17,429 

Barley,  imports  into  West  of  England, 

of   809 

market  in  Scotland  for   17 

Bottles,  market  for  hot  water   457 

Box  shooks,  market  for   670 

Broom  handles,  market  for  squares..  743 
Building      Trades      Exhibition  at 

Olympia,  London   591 

Business  conditions..  ..157,  233,  742, 

803,  809,897 

Butter,  imports  in  1929-30   668 

Cattle,  market  for  Canadian   382 

marketing  of  Canadian  facilitated  505 
Cereals,   crop   prospects    in  United 

Kingdom  for   489 

market  for  breakfast   487 

Cheese,  imports  in  1929-30   668 

Chemicals,  imports  in  1929  from  Can- 
ada  867 

Chicken,  market  for  canned   673 

Cider,  market  for   805 

Clothes  pegs,  market  for   344 

Coal  industry  in  1929   455 

Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 

of  the  Empire   12 

Cotton,  market  for  waste   425 

trade  in  Lancashire   385 

Crop  prospects,  England  and  Wales 

304,  586 

oat  and  hay  in  Northern  Ireland . .  18 

United  Kingdom   489 

Dairy  produce,  market  for   667 

sources  of  supply  for   668 

Documentation  of  shipments  to  North 

of  England   721 

Doors,  contract  in  1931  for  Russian..  805 
Dyestuffs,  British  Dyestuffs  Act  not  to 

be  renewed   851 

Eggs,  market  at  Liverpool  for   520 

market  in  Scotland  for  16,429 

Feedstuffs,  market  in  Belfast  for. ...  16 
Fish,    competition    from    Orient  in 

market   840 

market  for  canned   710 

Flour,  imports  into  West  of  England  777 

market  in  Scotland  for   429 

Fruits  (canned),   duty   and  import 

regulations   520 

imports  of  and  market  for..  16,  518, 

519, 709 

national  mark  adopted  for   33 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Furs,  farming  in  Scotland   53 

market  in  Scotland    for  muskrat 

(musquash)  pelts   18 

Gas  ranges,  market  in  Glasgow  for  83 
Grain,  imports  into  West  of  England 

of   807 

Handles,  market  for  broom   456 

market  in  Scotland  for   84 

Hay,  crop  prospects  in  United  King- 
dom for   490 

market  in  North  of  England  for  19,270 
Hops,  crop  prospects  in  United  King- 
dom for   490 

Housing  and  Health  Exhibition  at 

Glasgow  53,570 

Ideal  Homes  and  Foods  Exhibition  at 

Edinburgh   779 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1929:  de- 
tailed 835,865 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom, 

January-June,  1930  160, 161 

International  Grocers'  Exhibition  at 

London   649 

Leather,  market  for   427 

Lobsters,  market  for  canned   18 

Maple  sugar,  market  for   199 

Maple  syrup,  market  for   199 

Merchandise  Marks  Act,  new  orders 

34,  251,720 
recommendations  .  .34,  74,  215,  359, 

441,  795,907 

Metals,  market  for  scrap   426 

Milk  (powdered),  market  for   16 

Motor  accessories,  market  for   488 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  in  1929  from 

Canada  of   868 

Newsprint,  market  for   672 

Oatmeal,  market  in  Scotland  for..  ..  17 
Oats,  imports  into  West  of  England 

of   809 

Oil  burners,  market  for  383,402 

Packaged  goods,  uniform  weight  of..  796 
Parcel  post  shipments,  duty  on..   ..  34 

Peas,  market  for  canned   869 

Playground  equipment,  market  for. .  521 

Plywood,  market  for   566 

Poultry,  market  for  dressed  520,674 

Radio  apparatus,  market  for   522 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
Douglas  S.  Cole,  Bristol: 

November  14,  1930    777 

November  17,  1930   807 

November  20,  1930    805 

December  5,  1930    897 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Lester  S.  Glass,  Bristol: 

August  8,  1930    270 

Report  of  L.  M.  Vaughan,  Office  of 
the  Trade  Commissioner,  Bris- 
tol: 

October  28,  1930   709 
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Great  Britain — Con. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G. 


B.  Johnson,  Glasgow: 

June  11,  1930   H 

June  12,  1930   10 

June  17,  1930   53 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  J.  Tingley,  Glasgow: 

June  12,  1930   84 

June  17,  1930   53 

June  23,  1930   83 

August  30,  1930   427 

September  1,  1930    429 

September  11,  1930    454 

September  26,  1930    570 

October  22,  1930    674 

November  20,  1930    809 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
Harry  A.  Scott,  Liverpool: 

June  14,  1930   18 

June  19,  1930   19 

August  18,  1930   344 

August  21,  1930    344 

August  26,  1930   382 

August  29,  1930    423 

September    4,  1930   455 

September  10,  1930    487 

September  12,  1930   456 

September  19,  1930   520 

September  26,  1930    566 

October  14,  1930    635 

October  20,  1930   673 

October  22,  1930    670 

October  28,  1930   712 

November    4,  1930   743 

November    7,  1930    742 

November  19,  1930    804 

November  25,  1930   841 

December    4,  1930    869 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Gerald  A.  Newman, 
Liverpool : 

June  26,  1930   232 

July  14,  1930   199 

July  21,  1930   198 

July  30,  1930    233 

August  12,  1930   385 

August  19,  1930   426 

August  21,  1930    383 

August  27,  1930   425,457 

September  11,  1930    488 

September  19,  1930    522 

September  22,  1930    521 

October  4,  1930    588 

October  13,  1930   711 

October  23,  1930   672 

October  28,  1930   710 

October  31,  1930   721 

November    4,  1930    778 

November  15,  1930   872 

December     4,  1930   870 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Har- 
rison Watson,  London: 

June  12,  1930   12 

June  17,  1930   33 

July  17,  1930   157 

July  22,  1930    215 

Julv  31,  1930   229 
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Great  Britain — Cone. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Har- 
rison Watson,  London — Cone. 

August  12,  1930    304 

September    5,  1930    441 

September  15,  1930    489 

September  16,  1930    490 

September  17,  1930   518 

October  10,  1930    586 

October  17,  1930   667 

November  20,  1930   803 

November  25,  1930    840 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner V.  E.  Duclos,  London: 

September  24,  1930   591 

November  25,  1930  835,865 

Reports  of  Assistant  Exhibition  Com- 
missioner A.  T.  Seaman,  Lon- 
don: 

October  1,  1930    570 

November  10,  1930   779 

Royal    Agricultural    Show   at  Mann 

chester   198 

Rubber  goods,  imports  in  1929  from 

Canada  of   868 

market  in  North  of  England  for. .  870 

Salt,  market  for  Glauber   710 

Shipbuilding,     construction     on  the 

Clyde   810 

rationalization  on  the  Clyde  . .   . .  454 

Soups,  market  for  packaged  or  dried.  711 

Stoves,  market  for  gas   232 

Talc,  market  for   588 

Tariffs,  safe-guarding  duties  end..  ..  796 

Timber,  market  for   423 

requirements  of  Clyde  shipbuilders.  14 

Tongue,  market  for  canned   841 

Trade  of  United  Kingdom   490 

Trade  with  South  Africa  in  1929  ...  618 

Twine,  market  for  binder   872 

Vegetables   (canned),  duty    on  and 

import  regulations  for   520 

imports  of  and  market  for.  .518, 519, 709 

national  mark  adopted  for   33 

Vending  machines,  market  for  auto- 
matic  231 

Wheat,  imports  into  Avonmouth  of.  807 

prices  in  West  of  England  for..  ..  808 

Wood,  contract  in  1931  for  Russian.  804 

Woodpulp,  market  for   778 

Greece 

Apples    (fresh),    duty    and  internal 

taxes  on   420 

Bags,  duty  and  internal  taxes  on  jute.  534 

Banking  facilities  in  Salonioa   825 

Banks  in   719 

Butter,  customs  regulations  for..    ..  418 

duty  and  internal  taxes  on   418 

Caps,  duty  on  rubber  bathing..  ..  186 
Electrical    supplies    and  appliances, 

market  for   821 

Engines,  market  for  marine   821 

Fans,  duty  and  internal  taxes  on  im- 
ports of  electric. .                ..  ..  565 

Fish,  market  for  tinned,  dried  and 

smoked   822 
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Greece — Con. 

Flour,  duties  on. .   375 

import  regulations  for   375 

imports  in  1929    375 

market  for   825 

weights  in  bags  permitted  to  circu- 
late  724 

Gramophones,  duty  on  and  parts..  ..  562 

Hardware,  market   821 

Imports:  abrasives,  wheels  and  blocks  534 
agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery  560 

aircraft   596 

amplifiers  (power)   566 

apples  (fresh)   419 

automobile  accessories   598 

bacon  and  hams   417 

bags  (jute)..   533 

bathroom  fixtures   682 

batteries  (electric)   562 

belting  (leather)^   468 

belting  (transmission  rubber)   470 

boats   599 

box  shooks   484 

building  materials   483 

butter   417 

cable  (rubber)   470 

caps  (bathing)   471 

cement   485 

cheese   419 

chemicals   534 

clams  (tinned)   416 

coal   685 

codfish  (tinned)   415 

cooking  utensils  (aluminium)..   ..  684 

crabs  (tinned)   415 

duplicators                                 . .  685 

ebonite,  manufactures  of  . .  471 

electrical   appliances   and  supplies 

(household)   564 

fans  (electric)   565 

flooring  (rubber)   470 

flour   374 

fruits  (canned)   419 

furnaces  (electric)   564 

furs   467 

galoshes   637 

gas  ranges   684 

gramophones  and  motors   561 

hardware   535 

heaters  (pedestal)   564 

heels  and  soles                            . .  638 

hides  (raw)   467 

hose  (rubber)   470 

hosiery  (silk)   684 

ice  chests   684 

insulating  board   485 

iron  and  steel  products   683 

ironmongery   535 

irons  (electric)   565 

lamps  (hand  and  pocket)   563 

leather   468 

lobsters  (tinned)   415 

lumber   483 

machinery  (dry-cleaning)   561 

machinery  (road-building)   559 
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machines  (floor-grinding  and  surfac- 
ing)  560 

mackerel  (tinned)   415 

matting  (rubber  automobile)   470 

meat  (tinned)                             . .  416 

milk  (condensed)   416 

milk  (powdered)   417 

motor  vehicles   597 

oats  (rolled)   419 

paper   529 

plywood  and  veneers  484,485 

potatoes. .   420 

provisions. .  ....   414 

pumps  (water)   561 

radio  equipment   566 

refrigerators  (electric)   564 

rubber  goods   468 

rubber  goods  (surgical)   471 

safes  and  vaults   685 

salmon  (tinned)   414 

sardines  (tinned)   415 

shoes  (rubber-soled)   637 

shrimps  (tinned)   416 

sports  goods   638 

staves   484 

stoves  (room)   564 

street-lighting  equipment   563 

tires  469,470 

vacuum  cleaners   564 

valves   535 

vegetables  (canned)   419 

vulcanite  manufactures   471 

wheat   373 

whisky   466 

windmills   561 

woodpulp   533 

wrappers  (paper  bottle)   532 

International  Fair  at  Salonica. .    . .  820 

Leather,  market  for  uppers   822 

Market  conditions  and  prospects  717,818 

Metals,  imports  in  1929  of  and  pro- 
ducts  683 

Milk  (condensed),  duty  and  internal 

taxes  on   417 

Minerals,  imports  in  1929  of  products.  683 

Motor  accessories,  market  in   822 

Motor  vehicles,  market  in   821 

Paper,  duties  and  internal  taxes  on  . 

530, 531,532 

Potatoes,  customs  regulations  for..  ..  420 

Provisions,  customs  regulations  for..  421 

selling  methods  for   420 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Henri 
Turcot,  Athens: 

June  30,  1930   144 

August  18.  1930  373,414,466 

483,  529,559,  596,637 
682,  717,  818 

Rubber  goods,  market  for   822 

Shipping  routes  to  Salonica  from  Can- 
ada  823 

Tires,  market  for  rubber   822 
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Greece — Cone. 

Wheat,  certificates  of  origin  for  im- 
ports o  f   691 

compulsory  purchase  of  domestic. .  906 

duties  on   375 

imports  in  1929   374 

market  for   825 

Woodpulp,  duty  and  internal  taxes  on.  533 


Grenada 

See  British  West  Indies 


H 

Haiti 

New  agreement  with  France   34 

Handles 

Great  Britain,  market  for  broom  in.  456 
market  in  Scotland   84 

Hardware 

Australia,  imports  from  Canada..   ..  10 

Greece,  market  535,821 

India,  imports  in  1929   58 

market   88 

Jugoslavia,  market   265 

Hardwoods 

Irish  Free  State,  market   741 

Hats 

Hongkong,  market  for  felt  in   714 

Hay 

Denmark,  crop  conditions  in   182 

Great  Britain,  crop  prospects   490 

market  in  North  of  England..    ..  19 

market  in  West  of  England   270 

Heaters 

Greece,  market  for  pedestal  in..   ..  564 

Heels  and  Soles 

Greece,  market   638 

Hides  and  Skins 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  market 

in  Sydney   60 

Greece,  market  for  raw  in   467 

South  Africa,  exports   557 

imports  in  1929   579 

Honey 

Germany,  market   193 

Jugoslavia,  market   211 

Hongkong 

Agencies  in   62 

Apples,  market  for  Canadian   240 

Business  conditions   502 

Hats,  market  for  felt   714 

Leather,  market  for  roundings   714 

Market  characteristics   95 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  Paul 
Sykes,  Hongkong: 

August  8,  1930   240 
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Hongkong — C  one. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  J.  Riddiford,  Hong- 


kong: 

May  27,  1930   95 

May  30,  1930   62 

August  30,  1930    502 

September  28,  1930   714 

September  29,  1930   714 

Sales  methods  in   96 

Hops 

Great  Britain,  crop  prospects  in..  ..  490 
Hose 

Greece,  market  for  rubber  in   470 

Hosiery 

Argentina,  market  for  silk  in   31 

Australia,  imports   8 

Greece,  market  for  silk  in   684 

India,  imports  in  1929   171 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  market.  634 

Peru,  market  for  silk  in   421 

South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1929    735 


I 

Incubators 

Jugoslavia,  market   46 

India 

Agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, market  for   58 

Apples,  market  for   57 

Batteries,  market  for   89 

Chairs,  market  for  bentwood   57 

Cheese,  market  for   94 

Confectionery,  market  for   95 

Electrical  equipment,  market  for. ...  89 

Engines,  market  for  oil   90 

Flour,  market  for   58 

Foreign   trade   in   April   and  May, 

1930  134,241 

Fruits  (canned),  market  for   525 

Fruits  (fresh),  market  for   57 

Government    stores,    regulations  for 

supply  of   782 

Gramophones,  market  for   90 

Hardware,  market  for   88 

Imports  in  1929    54,88,171 

aircraft   172 

aluminium  and  aluminium  ware . .  91 

apparel   54 

asbestos  and  manufactures  of..   ..  55 

bacon  and  hams   93 

belting   55 

biscuits  and  cakes   94 

brass  and  manufactures  of   91 

bronze  and  manufactures  of   91 

brushes   56 

butter   94 

cabinetware   57 

cardboard   93 

cement   56 

chemicals   56 

clocks   56 

copper  and  products  of..   91 
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cycles   172 

drugs  and  medicines   56 

fencing  (wire)   92 

fish  (canned)   94 

footwear   55 

fruits  (canned)   94 

furniture   57 

ghee  (vegetable)   94 

hardware   58 

hosiery   171 

iron  products   93 

livestock  (horses)   54 

machinery  (electric)   90 

machinery  (mining)   91 

milk  (condensed  and  preserved) . .  95 

millboard   93 

motor  vehicles   172 

musical  instruments   89 

paints  and  colours   92 

paper   93 

pasteboard   93 

pipes,  tubes  and  fittings   92 

provisions   93 

radio  apparatus   90 

rope  (wire)   92 

screws   92 

silk  (artificial)   171 

stationery   171 

steel  products   92 

sulphate  of  ammonia   91 

timber   173 

tires  (automobile)   171 

toilet  requisites   172 

toys   172 

tubes  (inner) . .  . .  . .   171 

typewriters   91 

underwear   171 

wood   173 

Lamps,  market  for  metal   88 

Leather,  imports  of   846 

industry   844 

market  for   90 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
Richard  Grew,  formerly  of 
Calcutta : 

May  30,  1930   134 

June  1.  1930  54,88,171 

June  27,  1930   241 

August  25.  1930   525 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta: 

October  27.  1930   782 

November  5,  1930   844 

November  19,  1930    901,902 

Stoves,  market  for   89 

Trade  with  South  Africa  in  1929. ...  622 

Vegetables  (canned),  market  for..  ..  525 

Vegetables  (fresh),  market  for   57 

Wheat,  market  for   57 

surplus  of   902 

Insulating  Board 

Brazil,  duties   680 

market   679 

Greece,  market   485 

Invoice  Requirements 

Fiji   376 
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Irish  Free  State 

Aircraft,  market  for   21 

Aviation,  progress  of   19 

Bowls,  market  for  wooden   197 

Building  material,  imports  of   86 

Butter,  duty  on   796 

Crop  conditions  197, 842 

Douglas  fir,  market  for   740 

Exports,  January-June,  1930   389 

Hardwoods,  market  for   741 

Hosiery,  imports  of  and  market  for. .  634 

Housing  conditions  in   85 

Imports,  January-June,  1930   389 

Kelp  industry  in   524 

Manufactured    goods,    certificate  of 

origin  required  for   363 

Motor  vehicles,  registration  of   7S0 

Pitch  pine,  market  for   740 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  John 
H.  English,  Dublin: 

June  14,  1930   19 

June  26.  1930   85 

July  18,  1930   197 

July  23,  1930   197 

August  21.  1930   362 

August  27,  1930   389 

September  23.  1930   524 

October  2,  1930   585 

October  14,  1930   634 

October  25,  1930   739 

November  1.  1930..   780 

November  20,  1930   842 

Spruce,  market  for   740 

Timber,  imports  in  1929  of   739 

market  for   741 

Wheat,  market  for.   585 

Wood-containing  articles,  tariff  on. .  362 

Iron  and  Steel 

Australia,  imports  of  galvanized  plate 

and  sheet  prohibited   814 

Brazil,  market  for  and  products  in  50 

Greece,  market  for  products  in..   ..  683 

India,  imports  of  products  into..   ..  92 

Jugoslavia,  market   265 

Ironmongery 

Greece,  market   535 

Irons 

Greece,  market  for  electric  in   565 

Italy 

Agents,  indemnification  of   826 

Business  conditions  206,  400,826 

Fish  (canned),    marking  regulations 

for   251 

Imports  from  Canada   825 

Motor  cars,  duty  revised  on . .    . .  145, 206 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman,  Milan: 

May  13,  1930   141 

June  10,  1930    43,287 

June  18,  1930   208 

June  27,  1930   104 

July  12,  1930  261,318 

July  14,  1960    226 

July  16,  1930   206 

Julv  17,  1930   204 

July  23,  1930   251 
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Muddiman,  Milan — Cone. 


July  27,  1930   323 

August  26,  1930   400 

September  6,  1930   515 

September  9,  1930  513,643 

September  14,  1930   551 

October  20,  1930   686 

November  12,  1930  825,826 

December  3,  1930   905 

Salmon,  duty  on  canned   539 

Shipping,  new  services   207 

Trade  with  South  Africa  in  1929..  625 
Wheat,  duty  raised  on   207 


J 

Jamaica 

See  British  West  Indies. 


Jams  and  Jellies 

Peru,  market   646 

Japan 

Abrasives,  market  for   64 

Aircraft,  market  for   247 

Aluminium,  duty  on   215 

imports  of   214 

production  and  exports  of   215 

Apparel,  market  for  second-hand..  ..  325 

Asbestos,  imports  of  and  manufactures  501 

market  for  and  manufactures. .   . .  500 

Aviation,  development  of   247 

Batteries,  duty  on  dry   909 

market  for  automobile   569 

Cereals,  production  of  124 

Chocolates,  ma-rket  for   471 

Cocoons,  new  price  declines  for. .   . .  179 

Crabs,  canning  industry   124 

catch  in  1930   537 

exports  of  meat   249 

Crop  returns  in  1930   689 

Flour,  market  for   398 

Foreign  trade  29,  126,  178,281 

Graphite,  market  for   282 

Imports  in  1929   29 

Lumber,  imports  of  124,353 

market  for   352 

Refrigerators,  market  for   212 

Reports    of    Commercial  Secretary 
James  A.  Langley,  Tokyo: 

May  20,  1930   29 

June  2,  1930   179 

June  6,  1930  96,178 

June  18,  1930   123 

June  20,  1930   247 

July  25,  1930   352 

July  26,  1930   281 

August.  2,  1930   498 

August  6,  1930   352 

August  8,  1930   397 

August  25,  1930   500 

September  3,  1930   537 

Reports  of  H.  Sawa,  Office  of  the 
Commercial  Secretary,  Tokyo: 

June  1,  1930   126 

June  16,  1930   124 

June  21,  1930    214 
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Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner P.  V.  McLane,  Kobe: 


April  25.  1930   66 

June  9.  1930   64 

June  12,  1930   177 

June  16,  1930   212 

July  28,  1930    325 

July  29,  1930   282 

July  30,  1930   325 

July  30,  1930   439 

August  29,  1930   471 

August  30,  1930   504 

September  15,  1930   569 

October  24,  1930   793 

November  17,  1930    882 

Salmon,  catch  in  1930   537 

export  prices  fixed  for  1930   123 

Silk,  declines  in  markets   96 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  market  for..  ..  352 

Tobacco,  imports  of   499 

market  for   498 

Tractors,  market  for   325 

Trade  of  the  Port  of  Kobe..  ..66,  439,798 
Trade  of  the  Port  of  Osaka..  177,  504,882 

Trade  with  Canada  128,883 

Trade  with  South  Africa  in  1929..  ..  623 

Wheat,  market  for   397 

Jewellery 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   585 

Jugoslavia 

Agricultural  machinery,  tariff  on..  ..  47 

Asbestos,  imports  in  1929  of   322 

Banking  facilities  in   644 

Canned  goods,  duties  on  imports  of.  210 

Chocolates,  imports  in  1929  of   210 

Coal,  production  of   554 

Currency   643 

Distribution,  methods  of   515 

Exports  in  1929   323 

to  Canada   324 

Finances   643 

Flour,  duty  on  imports  of   211 

Foreign  trade  in  1929    323 

Imports  in  1929   324 

from  Canada   323 

Industries  and  natural  resources  in..  551 

Map  of   553 

Market  for:   agricultural  machinery.  43 

apparel   263 

ap*ples   208 

automobiles   141 

beverages   208 

boots  and  shoes  (rubber)   229 

brushes   322 

cards  (playing)   321 

cement   261 

cereals   210 

cheese   210 

chemicals  and  products  of   262 

druggists'  sundries   228 

drugs  and  medicines   319 

electrical  supplies   263 

fish  (canned)   209 

flour  (wheat)   211 

fruits  (canned)   209 
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Jugoslavia — C  one. 
Market  for — Cone. 

galoshes   229 

hardware   265 

honey   211 

incubators   46 

iron  and  steel   265 

leather   266 

lumber   266 

machinery   318 

machinery  (dairy)   46 

musical  instruments   319 

paper. .   320 

provisions   208 

records  (gramophone)   322 

rubber  goods   226 

seed  (grain)   211 

shoes  (sports)   229 

silos   322 

sports  goods   228 

sugar   212 

toys   322 

underwear   263 

vegetables  (canned)   209 

Paper,  exports  in  1929  of . .   320 

Shipping  services   515 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1929   104 


K 

Kelp 

Irish  Free  State,  production   524 

Kenya  Colony 

Exports  #   401 


See  also  British  East  Africa 


L 

Lamps 

Greece,  market  for  hand  and  pocket 

in  

India,  market  for  metal  in  

Latvia 

Grain,  new  purchase  law  for  

proposed  monopoly  

Laundry  Equipment 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market. 

Leather 

Brazil,  duties  

imports  from  Canada  

market  

China,  market  in  Central  and  North. 

Great  Britain,  market  

Greece,  market  

market  for  uppers  in  Salonica..  .. 
Hongkong,  market  for  roundings  in. 
India,  imports  

industry  in  

market  

Jugoslavia,  market  

New  Zealand,  inquiry  for  footwear 

from  

South  Africa,  imports  of  and  manufac- 
tures in  1929  
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Lightning  Rods 

Argentina,  market   317 

Linings 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market 

for  cardboard  in   775 

Liquors 

Argentina,  inland  revenue  taxes  in. .  473 
market   472 

Livestock 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  show  and 

sales  at  Sydney   306 

Cuba,  market   850 

Denmark,  regulations  on  imports  of 

fur-bearing  animals   786 

India,  imports  of  horses   54 

New  Zealand,  import  regulations..  ..  812 

Lobster 

Great  Britain,  market  for  canned  in.  18 
Greece,  market  for  tinned  in   415 

Locomotives 

Australia,  imports   9 

Lumber 

Germany,  market   496 

trade  of  Bremen   784 

Greece,  market   483 

Japan,  imports  124, 353 

market   352 

Jugoslavia,  market   266 

Malta,  market  for  Canadian  in   205 

United  States,  tariff  on  imports  from 

Canada..   290 

Lumbering  Equipment 

China,  market  in  Manchuria   761 

market  in  North   761 


10 
51 

849 
847 
789 

760 
760 

829 
338 
561 

560 
559 
90 
91 
318 
46 

849 
849 
847 


563  M 
®*  Machinery 

Australia,  imports  

35g       Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  

2ig       British    Malaya,    imports    of  road- 
building  into  

market  for  road-building  in  

396       China,  imports  

market  for  road-building  in  Man- 
churia  

110  market  for  road-building  in  North. 

49       Czechoslovakia,  prolongation  of  duty- 

108  free  measure  

399       Fiji,  imports  in  1929  

427  Greece,  market  for  dry-cleaning  in.. 
468  market  for  floor  grinding  and  sur- 

822  facing  in  

714  market  for  road-building  in  

846        India,  imports  of  electric  into  

844  imports  of  mining  into  

90       Jugoslavia,  market  

266  market  for  dairy  in  

Netherlands   East   Indies,   duty  on 

812  road-building  in..  

imports  of  road-building  into..  .. 
583  market  for  road-building  in  
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Machinery — C  one. 

New  Zealand,  imports   4 

Siam,  duty  on  imports  of  road-build- 
ing into . .   849 

imports  of  road-building  into..   ..  849 

market  for  road-building  in   847 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   581 

Mackerel 

Greece,  market  for  tinned  in   415 

Madeira 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1929   104 

Maize 

Spain,  prohibition  of  imports  excepted,  362 
Malta 

Cheese,  market  for  Canadian   205 

Fish  (canned),  market  for  Canadian.  205 

Foreign  trade   154 

Lumber,  market  for  Canadian   205 

Market  for  Canadian  products  in. .  ..  204 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1929  104,105 

Manchuria 

See  China 


Maple  Sugar 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   199 

Maple  Syrup 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   199 

Maps 

China,  Manchuria   687 

Greece   819 

Jugoslavia   553 

New  Facilities  for  Exporters  to  Medi- 
terranean Ports  and  British  East 
Africa   155 

Matting 

Greece,  market  for  rubber  automobile 

in   470 

Mauritius 

Tariff  preferences  to  United  King- 
dom and  Canada   185 

Meat 

Greece,  market  for  tinned  in   416 

Medicines 

See  Drugs  and  Medicines. 

Metals 

Australia,    imports    of  manufactures 

from  Canada   10 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada  of  non- 
ferrous  and  products   51 

China,  imports   789 

Great  Britain,  market  for  scrap  in 

North  of  England   426 

Greece,  imports  of  and  products  in 

1929    683 
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Metals — Cone. 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  and  manu- 
factures into   3 

South  Africa,  imports  of  and  manu- 

tures  in  1929    581 

factures  in  1929    581 

Mexico 

Aircraft,  points  for  exporters  of . .  . .  102 

Apples,  tariff  increased  on   796 

Aviation,  development  of   97 

Potatoes,  duty  on  seed   247 

market  for  seed   243 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C. 
Noel  Wilde,  Mexico  City: 

June  28,  1930    97 

July  10.  1930    243 

September  8,  1930    497 

Tariff  changes   185 

Milk  (Condensed) 

Greece,  duty  and  internal  taxes. .   . .  417 

market..   416 

India,  imports  of  and  preserved  into.  95 
South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1929   733 

Milk  (Powdered) 

Great  Britain,  market   16 

Greece,  market   417 

Millboard 

India,  imports   93 

Minerals 

Brazil,  market   52 

China,  exports   792 

imports   789 

Greece,  imports  of  products  in  1929  .  683 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   582 

Mining 

Tanganyika,  development  in   588 

Motor  Car  Accessories 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   488 

Greece,  market  598,822 

New  Zealand,  agency  seeks  represen- 
tation in   306 

tariff  revised   330 

Motor  Vehicles 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  market.  453 

Brazil,  imports   51 

Germany,  imports  and  market   642 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  imports  in  1929.  712 
Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1929    868 

Greece,  market  597,821 

India,  imports  in  1929   172 

Irish  Free  State,  registration  in   780 

Italy,  duty  revised  145,206 

Jugoslavia,  market   141 

New  Zealand,  omnibus  chassis  ratings 

in   471 

tariff  revised  183,330 
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Motor  Vehicles — Cone. 

South  Africa,  imports  of  and  parts  in 

1929   583 

from  Canada   735 

Spain,  duties  revised   250 

Musical  Instruments 

India,  imports   89 

Jugoslavia,  imports   319 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   585 

from  Canada   738 


N 

Nails 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market 

for  wire  in   776 

Netherlands 

Aircraft,  market  for   550 

Apples,  market  for   356 

Aviation,  progress  of   543 

Business  conditions   457 

Crop  conditions   182 

Fishmeal,  sale  of  Russian   859 

Foreign  trade,  January-June  1930..  ..  282 

Oil  burners,  market  for   494 

Packing  house  products,  duty  removed 

on  imports  from  Canada  of . .  . .  69l 

Pilchard  meal,  Russian  shipments  of..  645 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C. 
Macgillivray,  Rotterdam : 

July  7,  1930   182 

August  4,  1930   282 

August  13,  1930    356 

September  9,  1930   457 

September  16,  1930    494 

September  22,  1930   535 

September  29,  1930   548 

December  2,  1930   859 

December  3,  1930   860 

December  4,  1930    863 

December  5,  1930   864 

Trade    with    Canada,  January-June, 

1930   285 

Trade  with  South  Africa  in  1929..  ..  624 

Wallboards,  duty  on   862 

imports  of  and  market  for   860 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Aircraft,  market  for   604 

Aviation,  development  of   602 

progress  in  Java  of   414 

Business  conditions  in  Java   409 

Exports  in  1929    461 

to  Canada   461 

Foreign  trade  in  1929    459 

Imports  in  1929   462 

from  Canada   462 

Machinery  (road-building),  duty  on.  849 

imports  of   849 

market  for   847 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Heasman,  Batavia: 

Mav  15,  1930   136 

July  11,  1930   409 

August  2,  1930   459 
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Netherlands  East  Indies — Cone. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner B.  C.  Butler,  Batavia: 

September  1,  1930   602 

September  30,  1930   720 

October  20,  1930   846 

Road  conditions  in   846 

Tariff,  proposed  changes  in   184 

Transportation   and  communications 

in  Java.   413 

Newfoundland 

Tariff,  change  in   475 

value  for  duty  purposes  changed..  442 

New  Guiana 

See  Australia 

Newsprint 

Australia,    duties    on    imports  from 

Canada   708 

China,  market   130 

Great  Britain,  market   672 

Spain,  market   686 

Sec  also  Paper. 

New  Zealand 

Aircraft,  market  for   200 

Apparel,  imports  from  Canada  of..  2 

Beer,  imports  from  Canada  in  1929  of.  2 
Beverages,  imports  of  chocolate  and 

fruit  juice  from  Canada  in  1929.  2 

Budget  in   390 

Electrical  equipment,  market  for..  ..  291 
Electricity,  mishap  in  scheme  at  Ara- 

puni   83 

Fertilizers,  market  for  chemical..   ..  746 

production  and  exports  of   751 

Finances  in   81 

Flour,  imports  from  Canada  in  1929  .  2 
Foodstuffs,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1929  of   2 

Fruits  (canned),  market  for   433 

Fruits  (fresh),  import  regulations  for.  873 

Imports  from  Canada   587 

Imports  in  1929   1 

from  Canada   1 

Imports,  January-March,  1930   183 

Leather,  inquiry  for  footwear   812 

livestock,  import  regulations  for. .  . .  812 

Machinery,  imports  of  and  machines.  4 

Market  for  Canadian  commodities  in.  507 

Metals,  imports  of  and  manufactures.  3 
Motor  car  accessories,  agency  seeks 

representation  for   306 

tariff  revised  on   330 

Motor  cars,  tariff  revised  on  183,330 

Motor  vehicles,  omnibus  chassis  rat- 
ings  474 

Paints  and  varnishes,  imports  of..  ..  3 

Paper,  imports  of   5 

Plants,  import  regulations  for   873 

Postage,  rates  changed  for  parcel..  ..  33 

Potatoes,  import  regulations  for..  ..  874 

import  regulations  for  seed   874 
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New  Zealand — Cone. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M. 


Croft,  Auckland: 

May  20,  1930   1 

June  13,  1930   81 

June  24,  1930   183 

June  30,  1930   200 

July  25,  1930  299,337 

July  26,  1930   326 

September  20,  1930    587 

October  9,  1930   873 

October  10,  1930  .722,812 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  L.  E.  Priestman, 
Auckland : 

August  6,  1930   433 

August  9,  1930   390 

October  16,  1930    746 

October  30,  1930   810 

Sausage  casings,  import  regulations  for.  814 

Seeds,  import  regulations  for   722 

Stationery,  imports  of   5 

Tariff,  changes  in  145, 217, 289,  326, 605 

preference  to  Canada   610 

Tax  on  non-resident  firms   810 

Tenders  invited   ..363,539,611,691 

Timber,  imports  of  and  manufactures.  4 

Vegetables  (canned),  market  for..  ..  433 

Nigeria 

Exports  in  1929    636 

Foreign  trade  in  1929   635 

Imports  in  1929    636 

Norway 

Business  conditions   286 

Crop  conditions  and  prospects..  ..358,465 

Flour,  duty  on   705 

imports  of   753 

from  Canada   753 

market  for   703 

market  for  Canadian   754 

Grain,  buying  prices  for   438 

imports  -of   753 

from  Canada   753 

market  for   703 

Postage,  rates  for  parcel   785 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Oslo: 

June  17,  1930    25 

July  15,  1930   182 

August  4,  1930   286 

August  15,  1930    358 

August  19,  1930   401 

August  30,  1930   437 

September  2,  1930    438 

September  9,  1930    465 

September  12,  1930   496 

October  17,  1930    680 

October  23,  1930    699,753 

November  5,  1930   786 

November  17,  1930    851 

Rye,  duty  on   705 

market  for   703 

Tariff  changes   401 

Wheat,  duty  on   705 

market  for   703 

market  for  Canadian   754 
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Nyasaland 

Business  conditions   676 

Crop  conditions  in   200 

O 

Oatmeal 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland..  17 
Oats 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  West  of 

England   809 

Greece,  market  for  rolled  in   419 

South  Africa,  imports  of  rolled  from 

Canada  in  1929   734 

Oil 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  produc- 
tion of  shale  in   491 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   582 

Oil  Burners 

Great  Britain,  market  for  fuel  in. .  . .  402 

market  in  North  of  England . .   . .  383 

Netherlands,  market   494 

Opals 

Australia,  production  in   454 

Ores 

China,  exports   792 

P 

Packing  House  Products 

Netherlands,  duty  on  imports  from 

Canada  removed   691 

Painters'  Colours 

India,  imports   92  * 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

Fiji,  imports  in  1929   339 

India,  imports   92 

New  Zealand,  imports   3 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   582 

from  Canada   736 

Palestine 

Exports   372 

Foreign  trade   156 

Imports  in  1929   370 

Market  for  Canadian  products  in. .  . .  372 

Representation  and  banking  in   372 

Panama 

Business  conditions   648 

Canal  traffic  in  August  1930    649 

Foreign  trade  in  1929    648 

Free  trade  zones,  establishment  of..  874 

Imports  in  1929   648 

Potatoes,  market  for   436 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  A. 
Strong,  Panama  City: 

July  28,  1930   358 

August  23,  1930   436 

September  30,  1930    648 
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Paper 

Australia,  proposed  industry  in   708 

Brazil,  market   50 

China,  imports   791 

market   129 

Greece,  duties  and  internal  taxes..  .. 

630, 531,532 

market   529 

India,  imports   93 

Jugoslavia,  exports  in  1929   320 

market   320 

New  Zealand,  imports   5 

South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1929   738 

imports  of  and  products  in  1929. .  584 


Papua 

See  Australia 


Paraguay- 
Postage,  rates  for  parcel   907 

Pasteboard 

India,  imports   93 

Peas 

Great  Britain,  market  for  canned  in. .  869 
Peru 

Aircraft,  market  for   527 

Aviation,  development  of   526 

Box  shooks,  market  for   298 

Business  conditions   380 

Coal,  market  for  Canadian   299 

Fruits  (canned),  market  for   645 

Hosiery,  market  for  silk   421 

Jams  and  jellies,  market  for   646 

Pickles,  catsups  and  relishes,  market  for 
Postage,  consular  invoices  for  parcel 

shipments   352 

Railway  sleepers,  market  for   259 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
iStevens,  Lima: 

July  29,  1930    258,298 

August  12,  1930    299 

August  26,  1930    380,421 

September  1,  1930    645 

September  8,  1930    526 

Vegetables  (canned),  market  for..  ..  645 

Petroleum 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  indus- 
try in   237 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations 

See  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Philippine  Islands 

Agencies  in   62 

Pickles,  Catsups  and  Relishes 

Peru,  market   648 

Pigments 

Cuba,  duties   817 

market   816 


Pilchard  Meal 

Netherlands,  shipments  from  Russia 

to   645 

Pine 

Irish  Free  State,  market  for  pitch  in.  740 
Pipes 

Brazil,  imports  of  and  tubes  and  fit- 


tings into   51 

India,  imports  of  and  tubes  and  fit- 
tings into   92 

Plants 

New  Zealand,  import  regulations. .  . .  873 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Australia,  imports   9 

Playground  Equipment 

Great  Britain,  market   521 

Plywood  and  Veneers 

Great  Britain,  market   566 

Greece,  market  484,485 

Pork 

Australia,  exports  to  North  America . .  844 
Portugal 

Cereals,  tariff  increased  on   909 

Codfish,  imports  of   107 

Fish  (dried),  imports  from  Canada  of.  107 

Potatoes,  imports  in  1929  of   108 

tariff  increased  on   909 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1929   104 

Wheat,  imports  in  1929  of   107 

Postage 

British  West  Indies,  Grenada  rates  for 

parcel  changed   33 

Jamaica,  rates  for  parcel  changed..  33 

St.  Lucia,  rates  for  parcel  changed.  33 

Trinidad,  rates  for  parcel  changed.  33 

Chile,  rates  for  parcel  in   907 

Denmark,  rates  for  parcel  in   7S5 

Esthonia,  rates  for  parcel  in   784 

Finland,  rates  for  parcel  in   785 

New  Zealand,  rates  for  parcel  changed.  33 

Norway,  rates  for  parcel  in   785 

Paraguay,  rates  for  parcel  in   907 

Peru,  consular  invoices  for  parcel  ship- 
ments to   352 

Potatoes 

Argentina,  imports   312 

imports  of  seed  into   312 

imports  prohibited   307 

market  for  seed  in   310 

prohibition  on  imports  lifted   523 

Brazil  duty  and  import  restrictions 

on  imports  of  seed  into   279 

market  for  seed  in   278 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market 

for  seed  in   60 

Columbia,  market  for  seed  in   358 
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Potatoes — Cone. 

Cuba,  addition  to  ports  of  entry  for 


seed  in   504 

cultivation  of  seed  in   757 

documentation  for   216 

imports   756 

imports  of  seed  into   756 

market  for  seed  in   348 

tariff  on  seed   348 

Greece,  customs  regulations  in   420 

market   420 

Mexico,  duty  on  seed   247 

market  for  seed  in   243 

New  Zealand,  import  regulations..  ..  874 

Panama,  market   436 

Portugal,  imports,  in  1929   108 

tariff  increased   909 

United  States,  imports  in  1928    308 

market  for  certified  seed  in   308 

Poultry 

Argentina,  market   316 

Cuba,  market   851 

Great  Britain,  market  for  dressed  at 

Liverpool   520 

market  for  dressed  in  Scotland..  ..  674 

Provisions 

Australia,  decline  in  prices  in   843 

Greece,  customs  regulations  in   421 

market   414 

selling  methods  in   420 

India,  imports.   93 

Jugoslavia,  market   211 

Publications 

British  and  Foreign  Representatives  in 

Canada   797 

Condensed  Preliminary  Trade  Report 

of  Canada,  1929-30   257 

Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  803,835,891 

Road    Construction    in    China — Far 

Eastern  Review   793 

Trade  Routes  Map,  new  issue  of . .  .  .545,  587 

Pumps 

Greece,  market  for  water  in   561 


R 

Rabbits 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  exports 

of  carcasses  and  skins   59 

Radio  Apparatus 

Great  Britain,  market   522 

Greece,  market              ..   566 

India,  imports   90 

Railway  Equipment 

Bolivia,  market  for  sleepers  in   260 

China,  market  in  Manchuria   760 

market  in  North   760 

quotations  wanted   600 

Peru,  market  for  sleepers  in   259 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   581 
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Records 

Jugoslavia,   market  for  gramophone 


in   322 

Refrigerators 

Greece,  market  for  electric  in   564 

market  for  ice  chests  in   684 

Japan,  market   212 

Resins 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   582 

Rhodesia 

Business  conditions   676 

Crop  conditions   200 

Tobacco  industry  in   725 

Rice 

Australia,  development  of  industry  in.  745 
Roads 

British  Malaya,  conditions  in   847 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  conditions 

in   846 

Siam,  conditions  in   847 

Rope 

India,  imports  of  black  wire  into ....  92 
Rubber 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   583 

Rubber  Goods 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada   49 

Great  Britain,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1929    868 

market  in  North  of  England..   ..  870 

Greece,  market  468,822 

market  for  surgical  in                   ..  471 

Jugoslavia,  market   226 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929    583 

from  Canada   737 

Rye 

Denmark,  duty   705 

market   701 

Norway,  duty   705 

market   703 

S 

Safes  and  Vaults 

Greece,  market   685 

Salmon 

Brazil,  imports  of  canned  from  Can- 
ada  49 

Greece,  market  for  tinned  in   414 

Italy,  duty  on  imports  of  canned  into.  539 

Japan,  catch  in  1930   537 

export  prices  for  1930  fixed   123 

Salt 

Great  Britain,  market  for  Glauber  in.  710 
Sardines 

Greece,  market  for  tinned  in   415 
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Sausage  Casings 

Xew  Zealand,  import  regulations. .  . .  814 
South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1929    734 

Screw* 

India,  imports   92 

Seed 

Jugoslavia,  market  for  grain  in..  ..  211 
Xew  Zealand,  import  regulations. .  . .  722 

Sbefla 

Germany,  market  for  crushed  lobster 

in   716 

Shipbuilding 

Great  Britain,  construction    on  the 

Clyde   810 

rationalization  on  the  Clyde   454 

Shipping 

British  East  African  and  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  new  service  from 

Eastern  Canada  to   153 

Greece,  routes  from  Canada  to  Salo- 

nica   823 

Italy,  new  services   207 

Jugoslavia,  services  to   515 

Middle  East,  new  service  to   694 

World's  merchant   229 

Shrimps 

Greece,  market  for  tinned  in   416 


Shoes 

Jugoslavia,  market  for  sports  in..  ..  229 
See  also  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Shovels 

South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada  in 


1929    736 

Siam 

Aircraft,  market  for   604 

Aviation,  development  of   603 

Machinery  (road-building),  duty  on..  849 

imports  of   £49 

market  for   847 

Road  conditions  in   847 

Telegraphy,  new  wireless  law   720 

Silk 

China,  market  for  artificial  in   789 

India,  imports  of  artificial  in  1929. ...  171 

Japan,  declines  in  markets   96 

Silos 

Jugoslavia,  market   322 

Soups 

Great  Britain,  market  for  packaged  or 

dried  in   711 

South  Africa 

Aircraft,  market  for   679 

Air  mail,  new  route  from  London  to 

Cape  Town   536 

Aviation,  development  of   676 

Business  conditions  199, 675 
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Coal,  production  and  exports  of..  ..  557 

Crop  conditions  in   199 

Diamonds,  production  and  exports  of  557 
Electric  heating  and  cooking  appli- 
ances, market  for   452 

Exports  in  1929    555,557 

to  Canada   559 

Flour,  duties  on   113 

Foreign  trade  in  1929    555 

Gold,  production  and  exports  of..  ..  556 

Hides  and  skins,  exports  of   557 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1929:  detailed  731 
agricultural   implements   and  ma- 
chinery  735 

apparel   735 

bacon  and  hams   734 

bottles  and  jars   736 

cheese   734 

chemicals   736 

confectionery  (chocolate)   733 

fish  (preserved)   733 

flour   733 

foodstuffs   733 

footwear     (rubber     and  rubber- 
soled)    737 

hosiery   735 

metal  manufactures   736 

milk  (condensed)   733 

motor  vehicles  and  equipment..  ..  735 

musical  instruments   738 

oats  (rolled)   734 

paints  and  varnishes   736 

paper   738 

rubber  goods   737 

sausage  casings   734 

shovels. .   736 

tires   737 

tubes  (rubber)   737 

twine  (binder)   735 

underwear   735 

vegetables  (canned)   734 

wood   738 

wood  products   738 

Imports  in  1929:  detailed  555,577 

agricultural   implements   and  ma- 
chinery  581 

agricultural  products   579 

beverages   580 

chemicals   583 

drugs   583 

earthenware   582 

fertilizers   583 

foodstuffs   579 

footwear   583 

glassware   582 

glue   579 

hides  and  skins   579 

jewellery   585 

leather  and  manufactures  of..    ..  583 

machinery   581 

metals  and  manufactures  of   581 

minerals..   582 

motor  vehicles  and  parts   582 

musical  instruments   585 

oils   582 

paints  and  varnishes   582 

paper  and  products  of   584 
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railway  equipment   581 

resins   582 

rubber   583 

rubber  goods   583 

tires   583 

tobacco,  and  manufactures  of..   ..  580 

wheat   579 

wood   584 

wood  products   584 

wool   579 

Imports  in  1929,  origin  of   617 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  S. 
Bissett,  Cape  Town: 

October  29,  1930   676 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  L.  Mutter,  Cape  Town: 

June  12,  1930   184 

July  2,  1930   199 

August  18,  1930    452 

August  20,  1930   555,577,617 

October  1,  1930    675 

October  10,  1930    731 

Stoves,  market  for  Canadian  electric 

in   736 

Tariff  changes   184 

Trade  in  1929  555,577,617 

with  Belgium   622 

with  France   623 

with  Germany   621 

Wheat,  duties  on   113 

pool  established   647 

Wool,  exports  of   557 

Spain 

Exports,  increase  in   827 

Foreign  trade   105 

Maize,    prohibition   of   imports  ex- 
cepted  362 

Motor  vehicles,  duties  revised  on  . . .  250 

Newsprint,  market  for   686 

Patent  law  revised   287 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1929  104, 105 

Wheat,  imports  of   106 

Sponges 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

exports  restricted   723 

Sports  Goods 

Greece,  market   638 

Jugoslavia,  market   228 

Spruce 

Irish  Free  State,  market..'   740 

Stationery 

India,  imports  in  1929   171 

New  Zealand,  imports   5 

Staves 

Greece,  market   484 


Steel 

See  Iron  and  Steel. 
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Stoves 

Great  Britain,  market  for  gas  in..  ..  232 

market  for  gas  in  Glasgow   83 

Greece,  market  for  gas  ranges  in. .  . .  684 

market  for  room  in   564 

India,  market   89 

South  Africa,  market  for  Canadian 

electric  in   736 

Strapping 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market 

for  steel  in   776 

Street  Lighting  Equipment 

Greece,  market   563 

Sudan  (Anglo-Egyptian) 

Exports   372 

Imports   827 

Imports  for  first  half  1930    691 

Imports  in  1929   370 

Market  for  Canadian  products   372 

Representation  and  banking  in   372 

Sugar 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  exports.  454 
British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana, 

maximum  price  for  in   173 

Trinidad,  retail  prices  fixed   173 

Cuba,  exports  prohibited   649 

Jugoslavia,  market   212 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

India,  imports   91 

Japan,  market   352 

Sweden 

Aluminum,  duty  increased  on   852 

Business  conditions   286 

Crop  prospects  25,358,496 

Flour,  imports  of  753,755 

from  Canada   753 

market  for   702 

market  for  Canadian   755 

milling  regulations  for  217,437,786 

Foxes,  import  regulations  for   851 

Grain,  imports  of   753 

from  Canada   753 

market  for   702 

State  assistance  for  farmers   680 

Timber,  output  restricted  of   724 

Trade  with  South  Africa  in  1929. ...  624 

Wheat,  market  for   702 

market  for  Canadian   754 

Switzerland 

Dwelling  Exhibition  at  Basle   535 

Tenders  for  new  League  of  Nations 

Building  in  Geneva  854,864 

Wallpaper,  imports  of  and  market  for.  863 

Syria 

Electrical  supplies,  market  for   439 

Exports  in  1929    371 

Imports  in  1929..                           ..  370 

Market  for  Canadian  products  in. .  ..  372 

Representation  and  banking  in . .   . .  372 
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T 

Talc 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   588 

Tanganyika  Territory 

Mining  in   588 

Tariffs  and  Import  Regulations 

Argentina,  apples,  entry  permitted  of 

barrelled  Canadian   362 

import  regulations  for  330,853 

eggs,  stamping  regulation  for  647 

fruits,  import  regulations  for. .  . .  145 
liquors,  inland  revenue  taxes  on  . .  473 
potatoes,  import  prohibition  lifted 

on  imports  of   523 

Australia,  aircraft,  import  regulations 

for   630 

changes..    ..113,  288,  361,  722,  884,908 

customs  duties  deferred  288,828 

iron,   imports  prohibited    of  gal- 
vanized plate  and  sheet   814 

New  Guinea,  duties   494 

newsprint,  duties  on  imports  from 

Canada  of   708 

Papua,  duties   494 

Brazil,  insulating  board,  duties  on..  680 

leather,  duties  on   110 

potatoes,  duties  and  import  restric- 
tions on  seed   279 

British  Empire,  preferences  on  Cana- 
dian goods   297 

British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  prefer- 
ence increased   145 

British  Honduras,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, import  restrictions  on . .  508 
sponges,  export  restriction  on..  ..  723 
Jamaica,  direct  shipment  necessary 

for  preference   474 

fruits  and  vegetables  (canned  and 

preserved),  tariff  on   237 

Trinidad,  fruits  and  vegetables,  im- 
port prohibition  on   610 

fruits  (fresh),  import  restrictions 

on   539 

Turks  and   Caicos    Islands,  duty 

changes   401 

Canada,  exports  to  the  United  States 
under  three  tariffs..  ..132,272, 

430,  594,  764,892 
Central    America,    invoice  require- 
ments  216 

registration    requirements   216 

Chile,   consular  regulations  in..    ..  287 

China,  changes   909 

Colombia,  customs  regulations  in..  ..  475 
Cuba,  boots  and  shoes,  duties  changed 

on  tennis   852 

documentation  regulations  for  ship- 
ments to   442 

potatoes,  addition  to  ports  of  entry 

for  seed   504 

documentation  for   216 

duty  on  seed   348 

sugar,  export  prohibition  on..    ..  649 
Czechoslovakia,  flour,  duties  on..   ..  113 
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import  regulations  for   113 

imports  of  bleached  prohibited..  290 

grain,  duties  on   113 

machinery,   prolongation   of  duty- 
free measure  for   829 

tobacco,  duty  on   884 

Denmark,  flour,  duty  on   705 

f upbearing  animals,  import  regu- 
lations for   786 

rye,  duty  on   705 

wheat,  duty  on   705 

Fiji,  duties  on  imports..   341 

invoice  requirements   376 

France,  cereals,  certificates  of  origin 

for  and  for  derivatives  of . .  . .  649 

changes   289 

new  agreement  with  Haiti   34 

wheat,  new  regulations  for  use  in 

flour   184 

Germany,   barley,  duty   changed  on 

442    450  723 

changes  362,  766, 884, 905 

commercial  treaty  with  Turkey . .  689 

flour,  duty  increased  on  571,723 

grain,  duty  increased  on   649 

wheat,  duty  changed  on..  ..505,  571,723 
Great  Britain,  British  Dyestuffs  Act 

not  to  be  renewed   851 

documentation    of    shipments  to 

North  of  England   721 

fruits   (canned),  duty  and  import 

regulations   520 

Merchandise  Marks  Act,  new  orders 

34,  251,720 
proposals  for..  ..34,  74,  215,  359, 

441,  795,907 

packaged  goods,  uniform  weight  for  796 

parcel  post  shipments,  duty  on..  ..  34 

safeguarding  duties  end   796 

vegetables  (canned),  duty  and  im- 
port regulations  for   520 

Greece,  apples  (fresh),  duty  and  in- 
ternal taxes  on   420 

bags,  duty  and  internal  taxes  on. .  534 
butter,  duty  and  internal  taxes  and 

customs  regulations   418 

caps,  duty  on  rubber  bathing..  ..  186 
fans,  duty  and  internal  taxes  on 

electric   565 

flour,  duties  on  and  customs  regula- 
tions for   375 

weights  in  bags  permitted  to  cir- 
culate  724 

gramophones,  duty  on  and  parts. .  562 
milk,  duty  and  internal  taxes  on 

condensed  and  powdered . .    . .  417 
paper,  duties  and  internal  taxes  on 

530,  531,532 
potatoes,  duty  and  internal  taxes 

and   customs  regulations..    ..  420 
provisions,  customs  regulations  for  421 
wheat,  certificates  of  origin  for  im- 
ports of   691 

compulsory  purchase  of   906 

duties  on   375 

woodpulo,  duty  and  internal  taxes 

on   533 

Haiti,  new  agreement  with  France  34 
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India,  Government  stores,  regulations 

for  supply  of   782 

Irish  Free  State,  butter,  duty  on..  ..  796 
manufactured  goods,  certificate  of 

origin  required  for   363 

wood-containing  articles,  new  duty 

on   362 

Italy,  fish  (canned),  marking  regula- 
tions for   251 

motor  vehicles,  duty  revised  on 

145, 206 

salmon,  duty  on  canned   539 

wheat,  duty  raised  on   207 

Japan,  aluminium,  duty  on   215 

batteries,  duty  on  dry   909 

Jugoslavia,     agricultural  machinery, 

duties  on   47 

canned  goods,  duties  on   210 

flour,  duty  on   211 

Mauritius,    preferences    to  United 

Kingdom  and  Canada   185 

Mexico,  apples,  duty  increased  on. .  . .  796 

changes   186 

potatoes,  duty  on  seed   247 

Netherlands,  packing-house  products, 
duty  removed  on  imports  from 

Canada   691 

wallboards,  duty  on   862 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  machinery, 

duty  on  road-building   849 

proposed  changes   184 

Newfoundland,  duty  changes   475 

value  for  duty  purposes  changed. .  442 

New  Zealand,  changes  


145, 217, 289, 326, 605 
fruit  (fresh),  import  regulations  for.  873 
livestock,  import  regulations  for..  812 
motor  cars  and  accessories,  duties 


changed  on  183,330 

plants,  import  regulations  for..   ..  873 

potatoes,  import  regulations  for...  874 

import  regulations  for  seed. .   . .  874 

preference  accorded  to  Canada..  ..  610 
sausage  casings,  import  regulations 

for   814 

seeds,  import  regulations  for   722 

Norway,  changes   401 

flour,  duty  on   705 

rye,  duty  on   705 

wheat,  duties  on   705 

Portugal,  cereals,  tariff  increased  on.  909 

potatoes,  tariff  increased  on   909 

Siam,  machinery,  duty  on  road-build- 
ing  849 

South  Africa,  changes   184 

flour,  duties  on   113 

wheat,  duty  on   113 

Spain,  maize,  prohibition  of  imports 

excepted   362 

motor  vehicles,  duties  revised  on . .  250 

Sweden,  aluminium,  duty  increased  on.  852 

foxes,  import  regulations  for   851 

timber,  output  restricted  of   724 

Turkey,  commercial  treaty  with  Ger- 
many  689 
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United    States,    blueberries,  import 

regulations  for   289 

fish,  import  regulation  changed  for.  146 
imports  from  Canada  under  three 

tariffs  132, 272, 430,  594,  764, 892 

lumber,  duty  on  Canadian   290 

marking  regulations  in   249 

Tariff  Act  of  1930   70 

Venezuela,  customs  brokers  in   505 

customs  regulations  in   475 

Telegraphy 

Siam,  new  wireless  law  in   720 

Tenders  Invited 

Colombia   783 

New  Zealand  363,539,611,691 

Switzerland,  new  League  of  Nations 

Building  in  Geneva  854,864 

Textiles 

Australia,  imports   8 

Brazil,  market  for  and  products  in..  50 
South  Africa,  imports  of  and  products 

in  1929   580 

Timber 

China,  imports   790 

Fiji,  imports  in  1929    338 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   423 

requirements  of  Clyde  shipbuilders.  14 

India,  imports  in  1929   173 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  in  1929..  ..  739 

market   741 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  and  manu- 
factures into   4 

Sweden,  output  restricted   724  • 

Tires 

Greece,  market  469,470 

market  for  rubber  in  Salonica. .   ..  822 

India,  imports  of  automobile  in  1929.  171 

New  Zealand,  duty  changed   183 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   583 

from  Canada   737 

Tobacco 

Australia,  cultivation  in   453 

British  Empire,  proposed  federation 

of  growers  in..  539,907 

Czechoslovakia,  duty   884 

imports  in  1929   884 

industry   883 

Japan,  imports   499 

market   498 

Rhodesia,  industry  in   725 

South  Africa,  imports  of  and  manu- 
factures in  1929   580 

Toilet  Requisites 

India,  imports  in  1929   172 


Tongues 

Great  Britain,  market  for  canned  in  841 
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Toys 

India,  imports  in  1929   172 

Jugoslavia,  market   322 

Tractors 

Japan,  market   325 

See  also  Agricultural  Implements  and 
Machinery. 

Trade  Marks 

Central  America,  registration  in. .  . .  35 

Trade  Routes 

New  map  issued   545 

Trinidad 

See  British  West  Indies. 

Tubes 

India,  imports  of  inner  in  1929. ...  171 
Turkey 

Commercial  treaty  with  Germany..  689 
Foreign  trade  in  1929   144 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies. 

Twine 

Great  Britain,  market  for  binder  in..  872 
South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada  of 

binder  in  1929   735 

Typewriters 

India,  imports   91 


U 

Uganda 

Exports   401 

Underwear 

India,  imports  in  1929   171 

Jugoslavia,  market   263 

South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1929  of   735 

United  States 

Blueberries,  import  regulations  for  . .  289 

Business  conditions  111,592 

Christmas  trees,  market  in  New  York 

for  180,571 

Fish,  tariff  regulation  changed   146 

Imports   from   Canada   under  three 

tariffs..  ..132,  272,  430,  594,  764,892 

Lumber,  tariff  on  Canadian   290 

Marking  regulations  in   249 

Potatoes,  imports  in  1928  of   308 

market  for  certified  seed   308 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  Fred- 
eric Hudd,  New  York  City: 

July  7,  1930   Ill 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  F.  Bull,  New  York 
City: 

July  23,  1930   180 

August  18,  1930   308 

October  15,  1930   592 

Tariff  Act  of  1930   70 

Trade  with  South  Africa  in  1929. ...  620 
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Uruguay 

Catalogues   and    quotations  wanted 

for  41,110 

International  Aeronautical  Exhibition 
at  Montevideo. 


V 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

Greece,  market  %.  564 

Valves 

Greece,  market   535 

Vegetables  (Canned  and  Preserved) 

Belgium,  market   599 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market  234 

tariff.   237 

Great  Britain,  duty  and  import  regu- 
lations   520 

imports  and  market..  ...   ..518,  519,709 

national  mark  adopted   33 

Greece,  market   419 

India,  market   525 

Jugoslavia,  market   209 

New  Zealand,  market   433 

Peru,  market   645 

South  Africa,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1929   734 

Vegetables  (Fresh) 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

import  restrictions   568 

Trinidad,  imports  prohibited   610 

India,  market   57 

Vending  Machines 

Great  Britain,  market  for  automatic 

in   231 

Veneers 

See  Plywood  and  Veneers. 

Venezuela 

Customs  brokers  in   505 

Customs  regulations  in   475 

Invoice  requirements   689 

Vulcanite 

Greece,  market  for  manufactures  in  471 


W 

Wallboards 

Netherlands,  duty   862 

imports  and  market   860 

Wallpaper 

Switzerland,  imports  and  market..  ..  863 
Whaling 

Antarctic,  operations  in   843 

Wheat 

Australia,  crop  conditions  in   6 

crop  in  1930-31   708 

New  South  Wales,  harvest  returns 

for  1929-30..   201 

varieties  grown  in   306 
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Denmark,  duty   705 

imports  and  market   701 

France,  crop  prospects  in  249,324 

market  conditions   904 

new  regulation  for  use  in  flour..  ..  184 

Germany,  compulsory  milling  in..  ..  362 

duty  changed  505,571,723 

market   379 

milling  regulations   905 

Great   Britain,   imports   into  Avon- 
mouth   807 

prices  in  West  of  England   808 

Greece,  certificates  of  origin  for  im- 
ports into   691 

compulsory  purchase  in   906 

duties   375 

imports  in  1929   374 

market   373 

market  in  Salonica   825 

India,  market   57 

surplus  in   902 

Irish  Free  State,  market   585 

Italy,  duty  raised   207 

Japan,  market   397 

Norway,  duty   705 

market   703 

market  for  Canadian  in   754 

Portugal,  imports   107 

South  Africa,  duties   113 

imports  in  1929   579 

pool  established   647 

Spain,  imports   106 

Sweden,  market   702 

market  for  Canadian  in   754 

Whisky 

Argentina,  market   472 

Greece,  market   466 

Windmills 

Greece,  market   561 
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Wood 

Brazil,  market   50 

Great  Britain,  contract  for  Russian  in 

1931   804 

India,  imports  in  1929   173 

Irish  Free  State,  tariff  on  articles  con- 
taining  362 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   584 

from  Canada   738 

Wood  Products 

Brazil,  market   50 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1929   584 

from  Canada   738 

Woodpulp 

Great  Britain,  market  in  North  of 

England   778 

Greece,  duty  and  internal  taxes..  ..  533 
market   533 

Wool 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  close  of 

Sydney  season   305 

prices  at  Sydney   305 

sales  at  Sydney   781 

production  and  exports   744 

South  Africa,  exports   557 

imports  in  1929   579 

Wrappers 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market 

for  paper  fruit  in   775 

Greece,  market  for  paper  bottle  in. .  532 

Z 

Zanzibar 

Foreign  trade   156 
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